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PODOPHYLLIN  AND  MACROTIN. 


BY    Vt^'.Sv 3f ERRELL,   A.    M. 

tdiiors  of  tht,  Ecltctii  ]\/fcdical  Journal :    . 

Gbntlembn, — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  hand 
ycm  Ae  following  brief  statement  of  my  experiments  upon,  and 
my  mode  of  preparing  the  active  resinous  [xinciples  of,  the  Podo- 
pbyllam,  and  of  the  Macrotys  Sacemosa. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1847,  while  making  some  ^^  Hydro- 
Alcoholic  Ext.  of  Podophyllum,"  on  setting  aside  the  liquid  after 
the  Alcohol  had  been  evaporated  off,  I  observed  that  a  resinous 
substance  had  precipitated,  which,  from  the  analogy  of  its  forma- 
tion to  the  "  Resin  of  Jalap,"  I  immediately  inferred  bore  a  simi- 
lar relation  to  the  Podophyllum,  that  that  substance  does  to  the 
Jalap,  and  that  it  would  be  found  to  be  in  a  great  measure  the 
active  principle  of  the  root  from  which  it  was  obtained. 

On  referring  to  the  article  on  Podophyllum  in  the  U.  S.  Dispen- 
satory, I  found  recorded  the  experiments  of  William  Hodgson,  Jr., 
by  which  a  similar  substance  had  been  obtained  by  solution  in 
quick  lime  and  precipitation  by  Sulphate  of  Zinc  (see  P.,  567). 

I  immediately  proceeded  to  test  the  virtue  of  the  article  I  had 
obtained,  and  was  not  disappointed  in  my  anticipations. 

About  two  grains  of  the  partially  purified  resm  were  taken  by  a 
healthy  young  man  then  in  my  employ.  For  about  six  hours  it 
produced  no  sensible  disturbance.  He  then  complained  of  feeling 
«ick,  and  lay  down.  Two  hours  afterwards,  on  being  aroused 
ficom  sleep,  he  purged  and  vomited  profusely.  It  operated  freely 
by  purgii^,  once  or  twice  afterwards.  The  next  morning  he  felt 
perfectly  well,  and,  on  inquiry,  stated  that  it  produced  no  spasm 
or  gripmg,  but  operated,  m  all  respects,  like  "a  tremendous  big 
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dose  of  calomel.''  A  few  days  afterwards,  my  own  bowels  beine 
constipated,  I  took,  at  night,  a  single  grain,  carefully  weighed  ana 
made  into  a  pill,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sapo  castile,  which 
produced  a  free  evacuation  the  next  morning.  After  these  trials,  I 
ventured  to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  profession,  whose 
testimony  has  been  uniformly  and  decidedly  in  its  favor. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  authors  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  in  the  article  above 
referred  to,  we  named  this  new  principle  Podophyllin. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Wm.  Hodgson,  Jr.,  were  the  only 
ones,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  had  then  been  published.  His  process 
may  do  well  for  scientific  analysis,  but  for  practical  use  is  unne- 
cessarily troublesome  and  wasteful,  even  if  it  do  not,  as  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Lewis,  confirmed  by  my  own,  seem  to  show,  wholly 
destroy  the  medical  virtues  of  the  product. 

In  the  third  number  of  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Pharmacy,  August,  1847,  is  published  the  '^Observa- 
tions on  Podophyllum  Peuatum,"  by  John  B.  Lewis,  containing 
an  account  of  an  interesting  series  of  experiments  on  that  article. 
These  experiments  were  probably  made  previous  to  my  own,  but 
were  not  published  till  a  month  after  I  had  obtained  the  Podo- 
phyllin,  and  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  the  profession.  The 
results  of  Mr.  Lewis'  analysis  are  in  general  similar  to  my  own, 
and  in  some  respects  fuller  than  any  I  have  yet  made. 

His  most  eligible  mode  of  obtaining  thej  resinous  principle  was 
briefly  as  follows: 

"A  quantity  of  the  coarsely  powdered  root  was  boiled  a  few- 
minutes  in  dilute  alcohol,  and  when  cold  was  displaced.  The  red- 
dish brown  liquor  was  evaporated  to  dryness;  the  dry  extract 
reduced  to  powder,  treated  with  alcohol  of  42  deg.  Baume ;  the 
solution  boiled  with  purified  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  and  evapo- 
rated. The  residue,  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  light  brown 
resin,  was  re-dissolved  in  alcohol  of  42  deg.  Baume,  and  precipita- 
ted by  water,  which  operation  left  a  large  portion  of  coloring  mat- 
ter in  solution.  The  precipitate  was  separated,  washed  with  dis- 
tilled water,  dissolved  a^ain  in  alcohol,  and  left  to  evaporate.  Jn 
this  state  it  had  but  little  color,  and  was  in  form  analagous  ta 
tannin.^^ 

My  process  for  obtaining  the  Podophyttin  is  the  same  in  prin^ 
ciple  as  the  above;  but  as  1  now  make  it  in  larger  quantities,  I  use 
the  vapor  displacement  apparatus  patented  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Smith, 
for  exhausting  the  roots,  and  otherwise  modifyr  the  process  as  sci- 
ence and  experience  have  sug^sted.  The  article  cannot  be  profita- 
bly prepared  in  small  quantities  by  the  physician,  nor  without 
considerable  expense  of  apparatus. 

The  resin  obtained  by  Mr.  Lewis,  as  stated  above,  seems   to 
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have  been  purer  in  appearance  than  that  which  I  prepare,  but, 
from  KMie  cause,  must  have  been  inferior  in  medical  power.  He 
says,  ^' Eight  grains  of  the  dark  brown  resin  is  sufficient  for  a 
strong  purge;  it  is  a  hydragoguej  operating  with  griping  and  pro- 
dttcing  a  nauseating  effect.  Six  grains  of  the  resin,  still  purer, 
operated  as  a  drastic  cathartic;  it  also  occasioned  vomiting  and 
sreat  debility."  Now,  the  Podophyttin  prepared  by  me  operates 
neely,  and  sometimes  drasticly,  in  doses  or  two  erains,  and  in  four 

Sin  doees  ^and  sometimes  less)  acts  powerfull]^  as  an  emeto-ca- 
rtic,  and  m  proper  doses  it  does  not  usually  gripe,  and  the  evac> 
nations  are  not  (Hoperly  of  a  hydragogue  character.  The  Phila* 
delidiia  phvsicians,  however,  seem  to  have  imperfectly  tested  the 
article,  and  to  have  made  no  practical  use  of  their  discoveiy, 
deeming,  it  is  presumed,  the  Sampson  ealomtl^  with  its  usual 
adjuncts,  sufficient  for  their  puipose*  To  the  physicians  of  the 
Eclectic  School  at  Cincinnati  will  belon?  the  credit,  if  any  there 
be,  of  first  introducing  this  valuable  medicine  into  common  use, 
aod  isiving  it  a  high  rank  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  country. 

The  Podophymn,  when  pure,  is  auite  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
nor  is  it  aotea  on  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  very  dilute  alkalies.  It 
is  not,  thoefore,  an  acid  like  tannin^  nor  an  alkaloid,  nor  a  salifia- 
ble base,  like  quiniaj  but  a  neutral  proximate  vegetable  principle, 
fk  a  resinous  character.  It  is  insoluble  in  oil  of  turpntine,l>ut 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  In  all  respects,  its  chemical 
chancteristics  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Sesin  of  Jalap,  and  like 
it,  on  account  of  its  insolubility  in  aqueous  fluids,  it  is  very  im- 
poitant  in  administering  it,  that  it  be  finely  powdered,  or  thor- 
ou^lv  triturated  with  sugar,  syrup,  or  some  soluble  extract,  so 
that  Its  particles  may  be  readily  and  intimately  diffused  in  the 
stomach,  otherwise  there  is  danger  of  its  producing  irritation  and 
pain,  in  consequence  of  its  local  or  chemical  action  on  the  pri* 
miB  viae. 

[As  to  the  dose  of  the  Podophyllin,  my  experience  thus  far 
would  incline  me  to  the  adoption  of  one  grain  as  the  average 
cathartic  dose.  This  dose  may  in  some  cases  be  very  slow  in 
showing  its  effects,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  half  grain  dose  may 
in  some  cases  be  quite  sufficient,  as  I  have  known  such  a  dose  to 
produce  a  vigorous  emeto-cathartic  effect  upon  an  adult.  We 
should  carefully  proportion  our  dose  to  the  susceptibilities  and  con^ 
dition  of  the  patient :  the  cathartic  dose  may,  therefore,  vary  from 
half  a  grain  to  two  or  three  grains,  but  will  seldom  exceed  these 
limits. — B.] 
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REMARKS 

ON   THE    PRACTICAL    APPLICATION    OF    THE    PODOPHTLLIN    AND 

MACROTIN. 


BY   T.    V.    MOBBOW)   U.    D. 


Perhaps  no  medicine  has  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
medical  profession,  for  the  last  one  hundred  years,  which  promises 
to  be  of  so  much  value  as  the  Podophyllin.  An  experience  some* 
what  extensive  in  the  use  of  this  agent  in  the  treatment  of  a  great 
variety  of  cases  of  disease,  during  the  last  six  months,  has  fully  con^ 
vincea  the  writer  of  its  immense  value  as  a  remedial  agent,  more 
especially  as  a  purgative  and  alterative.  To  l)repare  it  properly  for 
use,  it  should  be  finel}r  pulverized,  and  ^ven  in  doses  of  from  one 
and  a  half  to  three  grains,  to  an  adult,  mixed  in  a  little  simple  syrup 
or  sweetened  water — say  in  one-half  a  tablespoonful  or  aoout  two 
teaspoonsfuL  In  doses  of  this  size  it  will  operate  with  great  effi- 
ciency, and  certainty  as  a  purgative,  in  from  four  to  ei^t  hours 
producing  several  pretty  copious  and  moderately  consistent  dis- 
charges, which  are  very  frequently  charged  to  a  considerable 
extent  with  bile.  In  some  instances  a  longer  period  will  elapse 
before  its  operation  will  commence,  and  in  nearly  every  case  it 
leaves  the  bowels  in  a  gently  lax  condition,  perhaps  for  two  or 
three  days  after  its  operation  is  over.  It  operates  with  much  en- 
ergy ana  efficiency,  without  harshness,  seldom  producing  griping ; 
but  it  occasionally  produces  nausea,  and,  in  full  doses,  may  cause 
vomiting,  but  in  small  doses,  seldom  produces  these  effects. 
Some  practitioners,  who  have  used  the  rodophyllin,  say  it  will 
operate  quite  satisfactoril]^  as  a  purgative,  in  closes  of  one  grain. 
This  is  one  of  the  cathartics  which,  during  its  operation,  seems  to 
exercise  a  powerfully  controlling  influence  over  the  condition  of 
the  cutaneous  tissue,  as  well  as  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
producing,  in  many  instances,  a  moderately  copious  perspiration, 
which  often  continues,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  during  the  whole 
period  of  its  operation.  This  is  more  especially  true  when  it 
causes  nausea  and  vomiting.  But  when  these  effects  do  take  place 
the  patients  never  experience  that  deathlike  and  powerfully  depres- 
sing sickness,  which  not  unfreauently  results  from  the  operation  of 
Che  powdered  root  of  the  Poaophyllum  Peltatum,  when  given  in 
full  doses.  I  have  found  the  Podophyllin  quite  a  popmar  and 
convenient  purgative,  the  dose  being  so  remarkably  small  that  no 
one  objects  to  taking  it  on  account  of  its  unpleasant  and  incon- 
venient size. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  various  kinds  of  intermittent,  remittent, 
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and  continued  forms  of  fever,  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  to 
test  its  value,  during  the  past  summer  and  fail.  WiUi  one  single 
dose,  of  from  two  to  three  grains,  of  this  medicine,  1  have  very 
frequently  arrested  the  pn^^ress  of  a  severe  attack  of  bilious  remit- 
ting fever,  requiring  nothing  further  to  complete  the  cure,  except 
some  gende  tonic  and  restorative  medicine,  and  a  proper  avoidance 
of  the  exciting  causes.  ' 

The  same  remarks  apply  with  equal  truth  to  the  intermitting 
forms  of  fever,  as  well  as  to  some  of  the  continued.  In  every 
variety  of  case,  which  is  characterized  by  much  hepatic  torpor 
and  congestion  of  the  portal  circle,  it  has  manifested  a  superior 
ccmtroUing  power,  appearing  to  arouse  the  torpid  energies  of  the 
liver,  and  restoring  very  promptly  its  lost  functions. 

But  in  no  class  of  cases  has  this  medicine  manifested  a  higher 
degree  of  value,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  its  effects, 
than  in  those  cases  mariced  by  strong  determination  of  blood  to 
the  brain,  producing  either  congestion  or  incipient  inflammation  of 
diat  oi^n.  In  several  cases  of  this  description,  in  the  treatment 
of  which  I  have  witnessed  its  effects,  1  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  every  trace  of  congestion  eradicated  by  one  or  two  thorough 
operations  of  this  article.  It  seemed  to  exercise  a  more  completely 
controlling  influence  over  this  pathological  condition  than  any  mea- 
icine  I  have  ever  known  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Of  course, 
in  these  cases  it  was  used  in  moderately  full  doses,  and  its  opera* 
tions  continued  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

In  cases  of  puerperal  fever,  in  their  incipient  stage,  it  has  mani- 
fested itself  as  a  medicine  of  superior  value,  arresting  them,  at 
once,  when  administered  in  full  doses,  and  even  as  a  common  pur- 
gative dose,  after  confinement,  no  medicine  has  exercised  a  happier 
mfluence.  I  have  availed  myself  of  its  use  under  these  circum- 
stances, in  numerous  instances,  with  the  most  beneficial  and  satis- 
factory results.  In  a  case  of  dropsy  of  the  serous  cavities,  as  well 
as  cellular  texture  of  the  whole  body,  the  Podophyllin  was  adminis- 
tered in  doses  of  one-half  a  grain,  in  conjunction  with  a  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  Cremor  Tartar,  every  two  hours,  until  it  produced 
a  half  a  dozen  or  more  copious  watery  discharges  from  the  bowels, 
and  repeated  in  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  till  the  same  effects 
took  place,  it  soon  relieved  the  patient  completely  of  the  dropsical 
efinsion!!  From  its  efiects  in  this  case,  I  should  be  led  to  enter- 
tain a  favorable  opinion  of  its  powers  in  all  cases  of  dropsy. 

I  have  used  the  Podophyllin  in  numerous  cases  of  cnolera  in- 
fantum, and  other  attacKs  of  summer  complaint  in  children,  with 
very  satisfactory  results.  In  these  cases,  however,  it  was  given  in 
very  small  doses.  To  a  child  three  years  old,  it  was  given  in 
doses  of  from  one-fourth  to  a  half  of  a  grain,  once  in  six  or  ei^t 
hours  for  thir^-six  or  forty-ei^t  hours,  and  it  scarcely  ever  failed 
to  afford  decided  advantage,  more  especially  in  those  cases  in 
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which  there  was  frequent  hepatic  torpor,  in  connection  with  a 
determination  of  blood  to  die  head. 

The  results  of  my  experience  in  the  use  of  this  artide  as  a 
remedial  agent,  on  the  whole,  are  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  my 
mind  that  it  is  destined  soon  to  occupy  a  conq)icuous  place  among 
the  most  valuable  remedies  of  the  materia  medica,  with  a  very 
extended  range  of  application  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

As  an  alterative,  it  has  demonstrated  its  value  beyond  all  doubt, 
in  numerous  cases  in  which  it  has  been  used  during  the  past  sum- 
mer and  fall,  especially  in  that  class  of  cases  in  the  treatment  of 
which  the  routine  practitioners  of  the  orthodox  school  regard  the 
mercurial  preparations  as  of  indispensable  importance.  Indeed, 
it  promises  to  be  mdre  than  a  substitute  for  the  mercurials,  in  all 
those  cases  in  which  these  medicines  have  proved  of  any  substan- 
tial value,  without  their  liability  to  produce  injurious  efiects  on 
the  constitution  of  patients. 

MACROTIN. 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  ( 1848, )  I  submitted  a  por- 
tion of  the  root  of  Macrotys  Bacemosa  (Cimicifuga,  of  the  U«  S. 
Pharmacopeia)  to  the  same  process  as  that  pursued  in  obtaining 
the  Podoptiyllin,  and  readily  procured  from  it  a  similar  resinous 
principle.  This,  from  analogv,  I  have  named  Macrotin.  Sev- 
eral pnysicians  have  used  it  tor  some  months  past,  and,  like  the 
Podophyllin,  it  bids  fair  to  become  an  important  medicine  in  those 
peculiar  diseases  to  which  the  Macrotys  is  so  especially  adapted. 
The  mode  of  its  preparation,  and  all  its  mechamcal  and  general 
chemical  characteristics,  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Podophyllin. 

I  have  also  obtained  similar  resins  from  the  Leptandria  Virgin- 
ica,  ( Leptandrin, )  and  from  the  Iris  versicolor,  (Iridin,)  but  the 
medical  virtues  of  these  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  tested. 

I  propose,  as  soon  as  time  permits,  to  subject  all  the  above  arti- 
cles, and  many  others  of  our  indigenous  materia  medica,  to  a  more 
careful  analysis.  Tours,  &c., 

Wm.  S.  Merrell." 

For  several  months  past  I  have  used  the  Macrotin  very  exten- 
sively, in  the  treatment  of  a  numerous  class  of  female  diseases,  for 
the  successful  treatment  of  which  I  had  for  many  years  previous 
been  in  the  habit  of  depending  mainly  on  the  Macrotys  Racemosa, 
either  in  the  form  of  infusion,  decoction,  or  tincture.  My  confi- 
dence in  the  value  of  the  Macrotys  Racemosa,  I  am  free  to  con- 
fess, has  been  such  as  to  induce  me  to  use  perhaps  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  this  medicine,  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  than  any  practi- 
tioner in  the  United  States,  giving  it  a  more  extended  range  of 
application  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  relying  with  more 
confidence  on  its  ultimate  efficiency,  tbah  any  of  my  medical 
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firi«ds.  My  experience  in  the  use  of  this  article,  dorinff  the 
period  vMmedy  has  been  mostly  confined  to  cases  of  leuconiOBa, 
menoiiiagia,  prolapsus  uteri,  threatened  miscarriage,  dysmei^ 
norhoea,  and  barrenness,  or  sterility,  in  all  of  which  cases  I  have 
obtained  the  most  satisfactory  results  from  the  Cimicifuga,  or  Ma- 
croQrs;  but  deeming  the  Macrotin  a  more  convenient  form  of  the 
medicine  for  practical  use,  and  bdieving  it  to  contain  the  virtues  of 
the  article  firaon  which  it  is  obtained,  I  nave  accordingly  used  it  in 
similar  cases,  with  results  thus  far  which  justify  the  conclusion 
that  it  will  be  found  a  satisfactory  substitute. 

My  experience  in  the  use  of  the  Macrotin  has  demonstrated,  to 
mj  mind,  that  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  modus  operandi  of 
this  form  of  the  medicine,  when  compared  with  the  usual  forms  in 
which  the  Macrotys  Racemosa  has  been  used.  That  difference 
principally  consists  in  the  increased  liability  of  the  latter  to  pro 
duce  a  heavy,  dull,  and  aching  sensation  in  the  forehead,  in  con- 
necdoQ  with  a  feeling  of  dizziness,  while  the  former  appears  to  man- 
ifest a  greater  tendency  to  produce  aching  and  somewhat  painful 
sensations  in  the  joints,  and  limbs  generally.  I  have  usually  given 
the  Macrotin  in  the  form  of  pills,  prepared  by  adding  a  small 
qnantilT  of  pulverized  Castile  soap,  enough  to  make  the  mass  pro{v 
eriy  adhesive,  and  forming  it  into  pills  of  the  ordinary  size,  ana  giv- 
ing one  eveiy  three  hours  during  the  day,  in  all  the  various  cases 
above  mentioned,  whenever  they  have  come  under  my  care,  since  I 
commenced  its  use.  In  neariy  all  these  cases  it  has  proved  singu- 
larly beneficial,  thus  affording  the  gratifying  evidence  that  it  will 
soon  become  one  of  the  most  pc^ular  and  valuable  articles  of  the 
materia  medica. 


OPHTHALMIA. 


BT  B.  L.  HILL,  M.  D. 


It  will  be  recollected  by  the  readers  of  **  The  Eclectic  Journal," 

that  in  the number,  volume  seventh,  I  published  an  article  on 

Inflanmiation  of  the  Eyes,  giving  my  views  as  to  the  common 
mode  of  treatment,  as  well  as  the  treatment  that  had  been  most 
successful  under  my  observation  and  prescriptions.  I  now  pro- 
poee  to  notice  briefly  a  few  cases  illustrating  the  importance  and 
success  of  the  course  then  recommended. 

A  youth,  aged  about  seventeen,  was  attacked  with  severe  inflam- 
mation of  one  eye,  early  last  spring,  which  continued  to  increase 
in  violence,  accompanied  with  severe  pain  in  the  head.  After 
trying  the  usual  domestic  remedies,  he  was  sent  to  a  celebrated 
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eye  doctor,  a  regular  practitioner  of  the  old  achool,  who  com- 
menced the  treatment  oy  the  Usual  applications — acetate  of  lead, 
opium,  nitrate  of  silver,  and,  finally,  sulphate  of  copper,  making 
applications  several  times  a  day.  The  sjonptoms  continued  to 
increase  in  violence,  notwithstanding  these  potent  remedies  had 
been  most  faithfully  applied,  by  the  advice  and  counsel  of  several 
men  of  science  and  reputation  of  the  Allopathic  school.  After 
pursuing  the  above  course  for  some  time,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  puncture  the  comta^  to  let  off  the  aqueous  humor,  which  had 
accumulated  to  such  an  amount  as  to  protrude  the  cornea  several 
lines  from  its  natural  position,  and  cause  insupportable  pain  to  the 
patient.  The  patient  informed  me  that  the  operation  was  per- 
formed every  day,  except  two,  for  nine  weeks.  The  case  was 
finally  abandoned  as  hopeless,  being  worse  than  when  the  treat- 
ment was  commenced. 

In  this  state  of  the  patient  I  was  called,  with  another  Eclectic 
practitioner,  to  prescribe  for  the  case.  We  found  him  laboring 
under  severe  pain  in  the  affected  eye,  extending  into  his  brain, 
producing  strong  sjrmptoms  of  cerebral  inflammation.  The  eye 
was  in  a  state  of  high  inflammation,  with  a  red,  bloody,  nebulous 
appearance,  and  very  much  swollen,  with  the  other  eye  in  a  very 
weak  and  irritable  condition,  unable  to  bear  the  light.  The  sur- 
face of  the  patient,  especially  about  the  neck  and  the  affected  side 
of  the  head,  was  covered  with  erysipelatous  eruptions,  which  we 
were  informed  had  existed  for  more  than  twelve  months  previous 
to  the  eye's  becoming  inflamed.  The  skin  was  diy  and  husky, 
not  having  perspired  sensibly  for  several  months ;  appetite  poor, 
digestion  leeble,  and  the  nervous  system  greatly  prostrated. 

The  treatment  pursued  was  as  Allows :  Irritating  plasters  were 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  on  the  arms  just  above  the  el- 
bows, and  on  the  calves  of  the  legs ;  these  were  dressed  daily,  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  continued  to  discharge  freely  for  four  or  five 
weeks.  An  active  hydragogue  cathartic,  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  "anti-bilious  physic"  and  Cream  of  Tartar,  was  given  and 
repeated  once  in  eight  or  ten  days.  An  alterative  powder,  com- 
posed of  sulphur.  Cream  of  Tartar,  Podophyllin,  and  Iris  vesicolor, 
equal  parts,  was  given  in  doses  of  five  or  six  grains  daily,  just  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  bowels  regular.  His  whole  surface  was  bathed 
daily  in  warm  alkali,  and  followed  each  time  with  a  wash  of  the 
saturated  tincture  of  the  root  of  the  phytolacca  decandria  (Poke). 
The  object  of  using  the  above  tincture  was  to  remove  the  eruptions 
which  existed  over  his  surface,  as  above  described,  which  soon 
disappeared.  To  the  eyes  was  applied  a  wash  of  tincture  of  cap* 
sicum  one  part,  and  pure  water  five  parts,  gradually  increasinfl^  m 
strength,  so  that  in  eight  or  ten  days  the  pure  tincture  was  ap^ied 
into  tlie  eyes,  three  or  four  times  a  day  or  oftener,  affording  such 
pleasant  sensations  to  the  patient  as  induced  him  to  make  the 
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applicadoQ  quite  often.  Under  this  treatment,  all  disagreeable 
symptoms  mpidly  subsided,  and  the  patient  was  in  a  few  weeks 
restored  to  perfect  health,  the  symptoms  having  left  his  surface,  the 
inflammation  subsided  from  the  aiseased  eye,  and,  though  it  had 
been  cot  and  hailed  by  over  fifty  operations,  yet,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  the  sight,  to  some  extent  is  restored,  and  the  eye  may 
yet  be  of  much  service,  while  the  other  eye  has  recovered  its  usual 
strength,  most  perfectly.  What  I  wish,  m  this  article,  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  and  practitioner  is,  the  importance  of 
attending  to  the  surface  in  diseases  of  the  eyes,  as  well  as  the  fact 
of  the  total  iailures  that  will  always  attend  the  efforts  of  practi- 
tioners who  nefflect  the  proper  applications  to  the  skin. 

The  signal  nilures  so  often  occurring  in  the  treatment  of  most 
forms  of  chronic  disease,  are  clearly  attributable  to  the  very  lim- 
ited and  partial  view  generally  taken  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
ahnost  all  forms  of  disease  manifesting  ]M*ominent  local  s)rmptom8. 
In  a  large  majcH-ity  of  cases  of  chronic  disease  of  a  local  cnarac- 
ter,  their  continuance  and  obstinacy  depend,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
on  general  constitutional  derangement  and  debility — ^not  unfre- 
qnently  npcn  a  derangement  and  toipidity  of  the  skin. 

In  toe  case  referred  to,  I  am  confident,  that,  had  the  applications 
to  the  surfiftce  of  his  body  been  neglected,  or  carried  out  with  less 
energy,  no  permanent  beneficial  results  would  have  followed  from 
all  tiie  other  treatment. 

Another  case,  illustrating  the  importance  of  the  above  mentioned 
course  of  treatment,  was  a  younc;  lady,  aged  sixteen,  of  scrofulous 
diathesis,  whose  eyes  had  been  for  some  months  in  a  state  of  high 
inflammation,  which  had  gradually  subsided,  leaving  them  in  a 
state  of  extreme  tenderness  and  sensibility  to  the  effects  of  light, 
while  the  whole  surface  of  the  cornea  wore  a  cloudy  appearance, 
with  a  ccHigested  condition  of  all  the  small  vessels  of  the  cornea 
and  amjunctiva,  so  as  to  render  the  patient  entirely  blind,  except 
that  she  could  Imrely  distinguish  objects  in  a  strong  li^t. 

The  course  of  treatment,  which  resulted  in  the  entire  recovery 
of  the  patient,  and  restoration  of  perfect  sight,  was  about  the  same 
as  described  in  the  former  case.  The  irritatinjg  plaster  was  applied 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  surface  bathed  in  ley  every  day,  the 
bowels  gently  moved  with  an  active  hydragogue  cathartic  once  a 
week,  and  the  tincture  of  capsicum,  as  above  directed,  applied  to 
the  eyes. 

I  might  mention  a  score  of  similar  cases,  all  of  which  have 
been  reueved  by  substantially  the  same  course  of  treatment,  while 
I  have  not  known  of  a  sinsle  failure  where  it  was  adopted.  But, 
on  the  odier  hand,  under  uie  common  course  of  Allopathic  prac- 
tice, every  cme  knows  that  scores  of  cases  remain  weak  and  dis- 
eased for  months  and  years,  and  many  become  irrecoverably  blind. 
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COLLIQUATIVE   PERSPIBATION. 


BY    WH.    T.    PABKEB,    H.    D. 


This  affection' rarely  or  never  occutb  as  a  primary  disorder, 
but  generally  depends  for  its  existence  on  some  other  predisposing 
cause.  It  may  with  propriety  be  considered  a  certain  symptom  m 
exhaiMtion  ana  debili^ 

Niffht  sweats  differ  in  no  essential  featore  from  profuse  or  ex- 
hausting perspiration  at  other  periods.  Most  patients  who  sweat 
at  night,  if  they  fall  asleep  dunng  the  day,  are  soon  bathed  in  the 
same  flood  of  perspiration  which  exhausts  diem  by  night.  Strong 
mental  emotion,  of  a  depressing  character,  will  produce  the  same 
symptoms,  as  fear,  despair,  shame,  &c. 

I  lately  saw  a  lady  who  was  quite  low  with  a  bilious  intermit* 
tent,  break  out  into  a  profuse  perspiration  during  the  rise  of  the 
fever,  from  the  excitement  and  embarrassment  of  discharging  her 
physician.  So  sudden  was  the  change,  that,  from  a  state  of  hich 
feverish  excitement,  she  passed  in  two  or  three  minutes  into  tne 
sweating  stage,  with  a  cool  skin  and  soft  pulse,  cutting  short  the 
hot  stage  some  hours. 

This  affection  almost  invariably  accompanies  hectic  fever. 
Armstrong,  however,  mentions  two  cases  of  hectic  that  were  not 
accompamed  by  night  sweats.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  aflSsc- 
tion  very  often  exists  without  any  perceptible  degree  of  fever. 

Night  sweats  constitute  a  prominent  symptom  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  contribute  much  to  reduce  still 
lower  the  small  stock  of  vitality ;  so  that  it  becomes  a  desirable 
object  to  arrest  them  as  speedily  as  possible,  if  we  wish  to  prolong 
the  life  of  the  patient.  They  often  occur  after  the  termination  ot 
a  course  of  fever  of  any  kindf,  but  particularly  synochus  or  typhus. 
They  may  be  caused  by  menorrhagia,  leucorriKBa,  bleeding  he- 
morrhoids, chronic  diarraoea  and  dysentery,  and  all  other  exces- 
sive or  morbid  evacuations.  Old  ulcers,  carious  bones,  and 
chronic  diseases  generally,  may  give  rise  to  them. 


CAUSES. 


The  proximate  cause  of  this  difficulty  is  probably  always  debil- 
ity. Perhaps  it  results  from  former  over-action.  The  cutaneous 
exhalents  having  been  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, from  some  irritation  of  the  system,  the  reaction,  from  a  well 
known  law  of  vitality,  produces  an  undue  relaxation  of  these 
emunctories,  bringing  about  a  condition  exactly  the  reverse  of 
fever,  but  equally  morbid. 

If  this  hypothesis  be  true,  the  process  is  similar  to  the  efiusion 
of  water  in  the  serous  cavities. 
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DropBjr  is  now  generally  r^uded  as  a  seqiiet  of  infiammatioiiy 
or  a  state  borderiof  on  inflammation,  seated  on  the  membrane 
which  secretes  the  Said.  The  doctrine  of  the  pyrexial  nature  of 
dropsy  has,  since  the  days  of  Dr.  Rush,  become  almost  universal; 
bat  whether  the  idea  that  colliquative  sweats  result  from  a  similar 
state  of  tbe  perspiratory  surface  will  stand  the  test  of  scientific 
investigation,  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

The  remote  causes  of  this  affection  are  numerous.  Any  dis» 
ease,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  which  diminishes  the  strengtn  and 
impedes  the  natural  functions,  may  induce  that  irritation  and  con« 
sequent  debility  which  are  foUowea  by  colliquative  perspiration. 

TR£ATH£NT. 

Considerii^  the  case  as  eminently  one  of  debility,  reason  would 
dictate  that  it  should  be  met  by  tonics  and  stimulants.  These, 
with  astringents,  are  generally  prescribed,  and  constitute  the  whole 
course  of  treatment  recommended,  so  far  as  I  now  recollect,  in 
boob.  Acetate  of  lead,  with  opium,  is  strongly  advised  by  some 
aothoTB,  and  is  in  common  use  in  Germany.  Elixir  of  vitriol, 
nitric,  sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  sulphuric  ether,  sulphate 
of  iron,  tmctnra  ferri  muriatis,  and  cinchona,  are  all  in  their  turn 
favorite  remedies  with  some.  I  have  found,  among  the  articles 
mentioned,  tbe  tinct.  ferri  muriat.  and  cinchona  most  valuable. 

But  tbe  exhibition  of  diaphoretics  has,  in  my  experience,  been 
crowned  with  more  certain  success  tfian  any  other  class  of  means. 
A  small  quantity  of  infusion  of  Eupatorium  Aromaticum,  or  of  the 
bark  of  the  Sycamore  or  Button*  Wood,  (  Platanus  Occidentalis, ) 
taken  in  the  evening  for  a  few  consecutive  days,  will  generally 
suffice  to  arrest  the  difficulty. 

The  most  ef&ctual  remedy,  however,  that  I  have  ever  tried,  is 
the  oawley  (Pterospera  Andromeda).  I  generally  prescribe  an 
infiisionof  two  drachms  of  the  bruised  root  in  five  ounces  of  boiling 
water,  to  be  taken  an  hour  or  two  before  retiring  to  sleep.  This, 
repeated  two  or  three  times,  i  have  never  known  to  fail  of  arrest«* 
ii^  the  complaint. '  If,  however,  the  icritation  on  which  it  de» 
pends  continue,  as  softening  of  tubercles,  &c.,  a  return  of  the 
sweating  may  be  emected.  It  must  be  again  met  by  tbe  same  or 
similar  means.  If  large  quantities  of  this  article  are  administered, 
the  effect  does  not  appear  to  be  so  salutary  as  something  near  the 
amount  mentioned.  Tonics  shoidd  be  administered  where  there  is 
00  condition  contra-indicating  their  exhibition;  also,  astringent 
baths. 

This  method  of  treating  night  sweats  I  have  obtained  from  my 
pvtner,  Dr.  J.  Beeman,  who  learned  it  from  his  father.  Dr.  Bee* 
loan,  Sen.,  was  a  root  and  Indian  doctor  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  I  believe  it  is  a  practioe 
very  little  known;  and  as  I  consider  it  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
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the  reformed  practice,  I  have  embraced  this  opportnnitjr  of  laying 
it  before  the  public. 

The  fact  that  profuse  perspiration  is  cured  by  diaphoretics,  is 
rather  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  common  doctrines  of  Allopa- 
thy. It  rather  favors  the  theory  of  Hahnemann.  ^'  Similia  sim^ 
ihbuf  euranter.^^ 

Birmingham,  O.,  May  17,  1848. 


CASE    OF   NEURALGIA  FACIEI. 


BY    C.    J.    CHILDS,    M.    D. 


In  the  spring  of  1847,  whilst  practising  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  I 
was  consulted  by  Mrs.  A.,  a  married  lady  about  fortv-five  years  of 
age.  This  lady  had  been  suffering  from  severe  attacks  of  Neural- 
gia, at  different  intervals,  for  nearly  five  years,  the  pain,  affecting 
principally  one  side  of  the  head,  jaw,  and  face,  being  so  severe  at 
times  as  almost  to  cause  the  loss  of  sight  on  that  side. 

I  learned,  upon  inquiry,  that  about  five  years  before,  Mrs.  A., 
upon  recovering  from  a  spell  of  sickness,  took  cold,  which  brought 
on  an  attack  of  intermittent  fever,  for  which  her  physician  gave 
considerable  quantities  of  preparations  of  arsenic,  which  she  sup- 
posed was  the  cause  of  this  disease.  After  having  a  number  of 
the  most  celebrated  physicians  in  the  city  prescribe  for  her,  and 
losing  all  the  teeth  of  that  side  of  the  jaw,  and  suffering  everj^ 
painml  operation  that  their  imaginations  could  invent,  she  was 
soothed  by  the  kind  advice  *'  to  wait  five  years  longer,  and  possi- 
bly the  pain  mi^ht  leave  her;  but  in  case  it  did  not,  she  must  make 
up  her  mind  to  bear  with  it  patiently,  for  there  was  no  cure  for  it/' 
one  told  me  that,  during  the  entire  time  she  had  been  su&ring 
under  this  complaint,  the  only  means  she  had  ever  found  to  give 
any  temporary  relief  whatever,  was  slight  salif  ation,  or  ^'  touching 
of  the  gums.''  Hence,  for  nearly  five  years,  she  had  been  par- 
tially, and  during  considerable  of  that  time  deeply,  under  the 
influence  of  mercury. 

She  was  threatened  with  an  attack  at  the  time  I  saw  her,  and 
she  begged,  if  it  was  possible  for  me  to  stop  it  by  any  means 
whatever,  they  mi^ht  at  once  be  applied.  I  found,  upon  examina- 
tion, her  general  health  very  much  disordered,  the  stomach  very 
foul,  digestion  imperfect,  food  often  thrown  up,  distressing  sensa- 
tion of  weight  in  the  epigastric  r^ion,  liver  swollen,  very  tender, 
and  torpid,  oowels  never  acting  without  medicine,  urine  high  col- 
ored, burning,  and  scanty,  skin  dry,  harsh,  and  hard  to  maKe  per- 
spire; face  covered  with  large  brown  splotches;  eyes  very  weak, 
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with  great  tenderness  on  the  inner  side  of  the  mastoid  process  of 
the  temporal  bone,  over  the  origin  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves ;  also, 
tenderness  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  spine. 

TREATMENT. 

To  relieve  the  urgent  symptoms  of  pain,  a  small  dose  of  opium, 
combined  with  capsicum,  and  also  the  eictract  of  hyosciamus,  in 
solution,  (five  grams  of  the  eictract  to  one  ounce  of  warm  water,) 

Siven  in  teaspoonful  doses  every  hour  until  a  cessation  of  the  pain, 
len  stop,  and  repeat  whenever  indicated.  The  base  of  the  nead 
was  shaved,  and  the  common  irritating  plaster  extended  from  back 
of  the  ear  some  distance  down  the  spine.  An  emetic  of  lobelia 
seed  and  ipicac  four  ounces,  sanguinaria  and  ictodes  two  ounces, 
capsicum  one  ounce ;  of  this  fifteen  grains  were  taken  every  half 
hour,  until  free  vomiting  was  produced,  which  was  followed  in  the 
course  of  four  hours  by  a  cathartic  composed  of  A.  B.  physic, 
Cream  of  Tartar,  and  Podophyllin,  equal  parts,  in  teaspoonful  doses. 
The  emetic  and  cathartic  were  directed  to  be  repeated  every  fourth 
day,  the  hepatic  powder,  in  ten  ^in  doses,  four  times  per  day, 
and  the  tincture  of  stramonium,  in  twenty  drop  doses,  five  or  six 
times  each  day,  except  those  days  upon  which  the  emetic  and 
physic  were  oraered.  After  persevering  in  the  above  course,  (oc- 
casionally removing  the  irritating  plasters,  and  dressing  the  sores 
with  black  salve  for  a  few  days,  and  repeating  the  plaster,)  for 
about  two  months,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  our  patient 
so  &r  recovered  as  only  to  need  the  use  of  our  common  restorative 
bitters  and  alterative  syrups,  to  restore  her  a^in  to  the  enjoyment 
of  good  health.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  about  a  year 
after  our  last  prescriptions,  in  health,  and  learning  that  the  disease 
had  never  troubled  her  a  moment  during  that  time.  I  would 
remark,  that  I  have  had  one  or  two  other  opportunities  of  testing 
the  course  followed  in  this  case,  with  the  same  satisfactory  result; 
hence,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  persevered  in,  for  a 
definite  time,  it  will  in  nearly  every  case  prove  successful. 


ANASARCA. 


BY   WH.    W.    BOWER,    M.    D. 


Ok  the  22d  of  April,  1847, 1  was  called  to  see  Mr.  A.,  upwards 
of  seventy  years  of  age,  who  had  previously  been  troubled  with  a 
swelling  of  his  feet,  ankles,  &c.  A  short  time  before  I  was  called 
oa,  the  swelling  extended  itself  to  the  thighs  and  body,  when  ap* 
plication  was  made  to  Dr.  N ,  in  our  place,  (of  the  ^'  Old 
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School," )  who  remarked,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  see  him ; 
that  there  could  be  nothing  doiie  for  him  (?) — and  directed  him  to 

keep  his  feet  and  legs  elevated,  and  drink  some tea.    This, 

of  course,  was  veiy  poor  encouragement,  to  come  from  one  of  their 
<<  standard  doctors,'^  and  from  one  whom  ^^  practice  should  have 
made  perfect ; "  but  notwithstanding  this  prognosis  and  jprescrip- 
Hofiy  the  consequent  discouragement  of  the  family  ana  friends, 
and  after  the  disease  had  promssed  to  almost  a  fatal  crisis,  I  was 
called  to  test  the  Eclectic  Reformed  Practice. 

I  found  that  the  swelling  had  extended  itself  over  the  whole 
body;  there  was  shortness  of  breathing,  with  frequently  threatened 
suffocation,  so  that  his  body  had  to  be  Kept  in  an  elevated  position ; 
on  his  legs  and  thighs  were  numerous  blisters,  filled  with  a  yellow- 
ish transparent  serum,  some  of  which  had  burst,  &c.;  but  the 
most  distressing  symptom  was  a  larae  kydrocelic  tumors  about  the 
size  of  a  small  head,  which  caused  a  ^at  deal  of  intense  pain. 
These  symptoms  were  accompanied  with  a  sallow  countenance, 
costiveness,  &c..  &c.  In  this  condition  I  commenced  my  treat- 
ment, by  giving  him  a  hydragogue  cathartic,  T  vide  formula,  p.  182, 
Reform,, )  which  was  then  followed  by  the  loUowing  hydragogue 
powder : 

Sr.  Menth.  Virid.  and  Sad.  Scillae  Marit.  aa  3ij  (2  drachms.) 
Sup.  Tart.  Pot.  iiij  U    do.) 

M.  Given  in  3ss.  (^  drachm)  doses,  every  3  hours,  taking  between 
each  dose  3ss.  (^  arachm)  doses  of  Anti-bilious  Powder  and  Sup. 
Tart.  Pot.  aa,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  action  of  the  bowels.  Also, 
morning  and  evening,  1  C.  P.  (teaspoonful)  of  Dr.  Beach's  Diu- 
retic Drops,  which  was  taken  in  spearmint  tea.  His  diet  was 
mild  and  nutritious,  and  drink,  as  little  as  possible. 

In  about  three  days  this  treatment  produced  copious  watery  dis- 
charges, both  from  the  bowels  and  Kidneys,  as  well  as  afforded 
ineral  relief,  and  was  continued  until  the  swelling  subsided,  and 
ie  was  able  to  walk  about,  which  took  place  about  ten  days  after 
the  commencement  of  my  treatment. 

His  general  health  has  been  very  good  ever  since,  until  about 
the  20th  of  last  March,  when  (on  exposure)  the  swelling  again 
commenced  to  return ;  he  immediately  sent  to  me,  requesting  me 
to  send  him  some  medicine.  Accordingly,  I  sent  him  twonyd. 
cathartics,  to  be  taken  three  days  apart ;  during  the  interval,  and 
afterwards,  he  took  38S.  [i  drachm]  of  the  hyd.  powd.  three  times  a 
day,  which  immediately  removed  the  swelling  and  other  symptoms, 
and  he  again  enjovs  good  health. 

N.  B.  I  shoula  have  stated  that  Mr.  A.  was  so  far  reduced  before 
commenced  treating  him,  that  his  friends  had  lost  all  hope  of  his 
recovery,  and  did  not  believe  that  any  thing  but  a  miracle  could 
have  saved  his  life.  His  condition  was  such  as  several  times  to 
induce  his  family  to  call  in  the  neighbors  to  see  him  die.     But, 
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Dotwithslaiidinfr  the  prognasii  of  Dr.  N — ^,  and  to  the  utter 
utonidunent  ot  ail  around,  Mr.  A.  was  again  restored  to  health, 
md  now  stands  as  a  living  monument  in  favor  of  Mbdioal  Sb- 
roBM.     *<  Truth  is  mighty,  and  will  prevail.'' 

LSWISBBBBT,  TOBK  COUNTY,  Pa.,  MaT  29,  1848. 


PHTHISIS  PULMONALIS. 


BT  J.  KINO,  M.  D. 


In  a  letter  written  by  Prof.  Tully,  of  New  Haven,  June  4, 
1840,  in  speaking  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalis,  he  makes  Ae  following 
observadons : 

"  I  always  take  care  to  avoid  all  reducing  and  exhausting  meas- 
ures of  whatever  character.  I  never  yet  had  a  case  in  which  there 
was  a  particle  of  phlogistic  diathesis ;  ^  nor  did  I  ever  witness  the 
most  trifling  benefit  from  mere  reduction  in  any  case  whatever, 
beyond  the  transient  and  fugitive,  and,  in  fact,  useless,  lull  of 
uneasy  sensations  and  symptoms,  which  so  positive  a  process  as 
depletion  of  blood,  or  free  catharsis  with  the  antiphlogistic  salts, 
almost  always  produces  in  all  cases  of  disease  whatever.  All 
reduction  lessens  the  {H*obability  of  recovery,  precisely  in  proportion 
to  its  d^ree.  I  never  take  any  measures  to  produce  increased  ex- 
cretion from  the  lungs.  Recovery  can  never  take  place  so  long  as 
a  nretematnral  excretion  from  the  lungs  exists :  its  existence  is  an 
euansting  drain ;  and  ^nerally  it  keeps  up  cough,  which  reacts 
upon  the  excretion,  and  increases  it.  AH  the  observations  that  I 
have  ever  had  opportunity  to  make,  have  invariably  contributed  to 
prove  that  antimony  is  one  of  the  worst  a^nts  that  can  possibly 
oe  emploved  in  this  disease.  Its  operation  is  the  more  unfavorable, 
because  it  is  slow,  gradual,  and  insidious,  and  therefore  liable  to 
be  overlooked,  or  referred  to  the  natural  progress  of  the  disease. 
I  mention  the  ill  effects  of  th^se  processes  and  agents,  because  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  them,  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of 
agents  of  a  different  character.  I  have  never  witnessed  any  thing 
but  mischievous  efiects  from  setons,  issues,  permanent  epispastics, 
or  even  single  large  blisters.  *  *  *  Tartar  emetic  ointments 
and  plasters,  under  my  observation,  have  always  failed  of  render- 
ing any  service,  and  have  invariably  done  more  or  less  injury." 

All  the  views  and  sentiments  of  talented  individuals,  and  from 
those  in  high  standing,  upon  which  secrecy  is  not  enjoined,  whether 
issued  in  public  or  private,  in  which  are  embodied  any  useful 
knowledge  that  may  be  of  tfaie  least  service  to  mankind,  and  which. 
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at  the  same  time,  do  not  contain  in  them  any  thing  in  the  leas 
deffiee  injurious  to  their  authors  or  originators,  are,  or  ought  to  be. 
piolic  property ;  and  no  truly  good  man  would  ever  consider  it  a 
oreach  of  confidence  to  make  known  any  such  views.  No  apologj 
is  therefore  required  for  presenting  the  above  extract  to  the  public ; 
for  Prof.  Tully  is  a  truly  good  man. 


SPECIFICS. 


BT  DR.  H.  T.  N.  BENEDICT. 


It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  contest  among  {dbysiologists  whether 
there  are  specifics  in  medicine.  In  this  contest  I  am  led,  by  my 
own  experience,  most  decidedly  to  take  the  affinnative,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons,  to-wit  : 

1.  Mercurial  action  upon  the  human  system  always  seizes  upon 
the  villous  coats  of  the  duodenum,  producing  an  inflammation  more 
or  less  severe,  according  to  the  extent  of  its  continuance,  and  from 
this,  by  continuous  S3mipathy,  extending  its  action  along  the  biliary 
duct,  It  causes  unwontea  secretions  in  the  liver,  &c. 

2.  Aloetic  purgatives,  on  the  other  hand,  pass  through  the  intes- 
tinal canal  very  guietly,  turning  not  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  till 
they  reach  the  colon  and  rectum.  Hence,  as  with  a  death  grasp, 
they  seize  upon  their  prey,  nor  do  they,  in  general,  let  go  their 
hold,  till  piles,  fistula  in  ano,  and  their  concomitant  evils,  sore 
eyes,  dimness  of  vision,  &c.,  are  fastened  upon  their  victim. 

3.  The  Aletras  alba  [rather,  as  I  suppose,  yhnno^a]  acts  specifi- 
cally upon  the  uterine  organ,  and,  in  many  instances,  through  the 
meoium  of  the  nervous  sympathy,  on  the  muscles  of  the  mouth 
and  lips,  producing  an  effect  Known  only  to  the  close  observer. 

4.  The  leptranaria  alba  acts  upon  the  umbilic  portion  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  removing  the  peculiar  black  tarry  secretion  which 
is  always  present  in  that  re^on,  in  all  diseases  of  typhoid  charac- 
ter, ana  which  has  been  mistaken  by  medical  faculty  for  vitiated 
bihy  and  frequent  and  repeated  doses  of  mercury  have  been  admin- 
istered, to  the  destruction  of  the  poor  sufferers. 

5.  Quinine  performs  the  office  of  an  opiate  for  the  spleen,  and 
cures  ague  in  the  same  manner  that  opium  cures  pain,  by  deaden- 
ing the  sensibility  of  the  diseased  oigan,  and  thus  exposing  the 
sufferer  to  a  more  severe  recurrence  of  the  disease  on  the  seventh, 
fourteenth,  or  twenty-first  days  after  the  suspension.     What  a  cure ! 

6.  Fraxinus  niger  is  a  specific  for  the  spleen,  always  tending  to 
produce  a  healthy  action  in  that  organ,  and  thus  will  prove  a  most 
valuable  auxiliary  in  all  iniermittents. 
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7.  Sanguinaria  Canadensig  acts  gpecificaUy  and  powerfully  upon 
the  liver,  causing  it  to  secrete  and  urow  o£f  an  unwonted  portion 
of  biliary  matter,  and  will,  when  carried  to  excess,  disorder  the 
action  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  cause  a  falling  off  of  the  hair, 
and  a  peeling  off  of  the  scarf  skin  or  cuticle. 

8.  The  Pnmus  Nigrum  acts  as  a  specific  tonic  upon  the  liver, 
producing  an  action  in  all  respects  in  accordance  with  the  princi* 
pies  of  health,  and  is  one  of  God's  peculiar  blessings  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  miasmatic  regions.  And  further  this  deponent  saith  not 
at  this  time. 


REPLY  OF  PROF.  BUCHANAN, 

Of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  to  the  denunciations 

AND    mis-statements    OF   PrOF.  J.  P.  HaRRISON,  OF    THE  OhIO 

Mebical  College. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Commercial : 

SiK — Permit  me  to  ask  of  you  the  favor  of  re-publishing 
in  your  columns  the  late  remarkaole  essay  of  Prof.  Ilarrison  in 
the  Lancet.  The  folly,  the  malignity  and  the  falsehood  of  that 
docmaaeat,  are  so  apparent  upon  its  face,  that  I  regret  that  the  lim- 
ited circulation  of  the  Lancet  has  concealed  its  peculiar  beauties 
from  the  public  eye.  I  shall  take  some  pains  to  give  it  a  mudi 
wider  circulation  than  its  author  ever  expected.  At  the  same  time, 
as  many  of  your  readers  are  not  ao^uainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  our  medical  controversies,  peimit  me  to  offer  sudi  commenta- 
ries upon  the  essay  as  will  place  them  in  possession  of  the  facts. 

Dr.  Harrison  labors  to  produce  the  impression  that  all  who  differ 
from  liim  in  medical  faith  (excepting  the  Homceopaths,  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  equally  disparaging  terms)  are  a  set  of  mere  ignorant 
quacks,  "  Root  Doctors,"  "  Steamers,"  &c.,  who  constitute  but 
one  dassy  and  that  all  members  of  this  class  are  characterised  by 
professing  to  use  vegetable  remedies  exclusively,  rejecting  every 
mineral  substance  from  the  materia  medica.  \Vith  the  class  of 
men  whom  he  describes  I  do  not  profess  to  be  acquainted,  and  if 
any  such  elasM  exist  in  this  country,  I  leave  him  to  settle  his 
ccriQision  with  them  as  he  can. 

But  the  special  object  of  Dr.  Harrison  was  to  injure  a  rival 
school,  not  by  stating  its  principles  and  attacking  them,  but  by 
AfB>rring  a  total  ignorance  of  its  doctrines,  and  identifying  eclecti- 
cism with  the  silliest  forms  of  quackery  which  his  imaginatiom 
could  depict.  He  knows  that  Eclectic  pnactitioners  constitute  a 
class  well  marked  in  the  profession — distinct  from  reeular  ^^Allo-* 
ptths.  Homoeopaths,  Thomsonians,  and  Root  Doctors  p  he  knows 
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that  a  large  nnmber  of  physicians  in  America  practice  upon  Eclec- 
tic principles — ^that  these  principles  have  been  set  forth  in  an 
address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  by  the  National  Eclec- 
tic Medical  Convention,  held  in  Cincinnati — ^that  they  have  been 
regularly  taught  in  a  flourishing  Medical  College  in  Cincinnati, 
and  stated  in  its  annual  circulars — that  these  principles  are  not  the 
principles  of  those  whom  he  calls  <^  Steamers,"  but  that  the  public 
teachers  of  the  Steam  or  Thomsonian  system  are  as  violent  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Eclectic  school  as  they  are  to  the  Old  school 
of  medicine.  In  the  triangular  duel  of  Steam,  Calomel,  and 
Eclectic  medicine,  [which  has  no  hobby  or  panacea,]  the  latter 
has  been  fiercely  assailed  by  each  of  its  ultra  opponents.  Yet  Ihr. 
Harrison  and  his  colleagues  have  labored  for  years  to  produce  the 
impression  that  the  Eclectic  was  essentially  the  same  as  the  Thom- 
sonian system,  in  order  that  all  the  prejudice  and  disgust  against 
the  latter  might  be  transferred  to  the  former.  Their  whole  course 
upon  this  subject  has  been  one  systematic  and  continuous  falsehood. 
Dr.  Harrison  represents  it  as  our  cardinal  doctrine,  that  no  min- 
eral substance  should  ever  be  administered  to  the  sick,  and  then 
pompously  proceeds  to  show,  what  every  tyro  knows,  that  minerals 
are  a  part  of  our  bodies,  and  are  indispensable  as  food  and  as  med- 
icine. No  intelligent  medical  man  ever  denied  these  propositions, 
llie  Eclectic  Medical  Faculty  have  never  in  any  manner  intima- 
ted that  mineral  remedies  should  never  be  used.  They  have  always 
used  mineral  remedies  in  their  practice,  taught  their  use  to  students, 
and  sent  forth  the  declaration  of  their  principles  in  every  conve- 
nient mode  of  publication.  The  assertions  or  Dr.  Harrison  upon 
this  subject,  then,  are  groundless  and  notorious  falsehoods.  An 
honorable  man  would  hesitate  to  make  a  gratuitous  attack  upon  his 

Professional  rival,  lest  he  should  be  suspected  of  selfish  motives — ► 
ut  here  we  behold  a  medical  professor  alarmed  at  the  success  of  a 
rival  school,  becoming  so  bold  and  reckless  in  mendacity  as  to  utter 
an  accusation  which  every  man  in  the  community  acquainted,  with 
the  subject  knows  to  be  false. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  falsehood,  he  utters  another,  equally 
groundless,  when  he  intimates  that  the  Eclectic  Faculty  have  dis^ 
carded  and  denounced  "  cupping^  leeching^  and  blistering.^'  So 
far  from  having  repudiated  such  agencies,  the  Eclectic  practitioners 
have  been  repeatedly  assailed  by  Thomsonians  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  have  not  discarded  them.  No  falsehood  seems  too  bare- 
faced for  Dr.  Harrison,  if  it  will  accomplish  his  object  of  identi- 
fying the  Eclectic  system  with  Thomsonism,  or  will  in  any 
way  tend  to  render  the  school  and  its  graduates  odious  among  mecU 
ieal  men.  I  regret  the  necessity  of  using  such  language,  but  there 
is  no  alternative  left.  While  the  slanders  of  Dr.  Harrison  and 
iris  associates  were  confined  to  private  circles,  or  in  the  halls  of  the 
Ohio  Medical  College,  we  have  scarcely  noticed  them,  except  in  Ih^ 
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war  of  merrimeiit ;  but  sinee  they  have  been  placed  upon  ream) 
beme  the  public,  in  the  pages  of  the  Lancet,  it  became  impera* 
tively  necessary  to  notice  them.  I  addressed  a  letter  of  earnest 
remoDstiance  to  the  editors,  Drs.  Lawson  and  Harrison,  d^nand- 
ing  either  a  correction  and  apology  on  their  part,  or  sufficient 
qpaoe  (not  exceedinga  page)  for  a  contradiction  of  their  mis-state* 
ments  by  myself.  Dr.  Lawson  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  offen- 
sive article,  and  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  dp  with  the  necessary 
reparation.  Dr.  Harrison,  the  autnor,  refused,  in  the  most  insult* 
ing  language,  to  take  any  notice  of  the  matter,  or  hold  any  inter- 
coarse  upon  the  subject.  I  am  therefore  compelled  to  regard  his 
attack,  not  as  an  accidental  mis-statement,  but  as  a  mass  of  pre* 
meditated  falsehoods,  knowingly  maintained,  to  which  he  dares 
not  admit  a  refutation  which  would  fasten  the  falsehood  upon  his 
own  threshold. 

I  r^ret  these  personalities.  Dr.  Harrison  is,  like  myself,  a 
Kentnc£ian.  I  have  known  him  long  as  a  gentleman  of  pleasant 
namierB,  of  literary  tastes,  of  imaginative  intellect,  and  of  restless 
ambition.  We  have  been  friends,  until  his  overbearing  intolerance 
produced  a  suspensicm  of  intercourse  between  us.  I  nave  sought 
m  vain  an  amicable  adjustment  of  professional  differences,  and 
now  the  course  of  justice  must  be  acccHnplisbed. 

But  these  are  not  merely  personal  matters.  A  grand  scheme  of 
reform  in  medical  science  is  the  subiect  of  contention — a  scheme 
of  reform  whidi  {Hxifesses  to  discard  all  professional  bigotry — to 
leani  from  every  source — to  extend  a  fraternal  hand  to  every  sincere 
ivator  of  medical  science,  whatever  may  be  the  peculiarities  of 
opinions,  and  to  gather  together  the  valuable  truths  of  all  med- 
ical systems,  instead  of  adhering  blindly  to  one,  and  denouncing 
all  advocates  of  other  doctrines  as  ^^  knaves,  charlatans,  empirics,^ 
&c.  This  liberal  system,  worthy  of  the  free  spirit  of  the  age,  has 
been  appropriately  stj^led  Eclbotic,  because  it  selects  lioerally 
from  all  sources,  and  is  bound  to  no  narrow  pathway  of  routine. 
The  Eclectic  system,  however,  is  not  merely  eclectic  from  the 
vritiiigs  of  men.  It  aims  at  an  eclectic  or  impartial  investigation 
of  nature,  as  well  as  of  books,  and  accordingly  the  Eclectic  Fac- 
oity  base  their  claims  chiefly,  not  upon  the  revival  of  any  old  doc- 
trine, as  falsely  stated,  but  upon  the  important  discoveries  and 
improvements  which  they  have  introduced  m  the  science  and  prac* 
tioe  of  medicine.  They  profess  to  teach  phjrsiology  more  thor- 
oughly by  presenting  a  mass  of  original  paysiological  knowledge 
Qol  known  in  odier  schools;  thev  profess  to  present  more  correct 
views  of  the  materia  medica,  ana  a  system  of  practice  differing  in 
innumerable  details  from  that  of  all  other  schools,  and  which  they 
know  is  far  more  successful.  If  the  reader  would  know  the  nature 
and  extent  of  these  improvements,  to  which  Dr.  Harrison  has  not 
aiade  the  slightest  allusion,  let  him  ask,  not  interested  opponents^ 
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but  students  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  who  have  attended 
the  lectures  of  other  colleges  previously.  Let  him  inquire  what  is 
the  nature  of  our  imTOt>vement8  in  Pnysiolor^,  Surgery,  Materia 
Medica,  Pharmacy,  Obstetrics,  and  the  whole  practice  of  medi- 
cine, and  he  will  learn  that  the  most  extensive  and  radical  changes 
have  been  made,  but  that  they  consist  almost  entirely  of  novel 
views  and  discoveries  confirmedf  by  experience. 

One  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Eclectic  system,  which  is  perhaps 
the  foundation  of  Dr.  Harrison's  tirade,  is,  that  the  indigenous 
vegetable  materia  medica  has  been  too  much  neglected  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  using  the  more  convenient  mineral  preparations  of  the  lalv 
oratory,  and  that  several  mineral  medicines  of  vety  objectionable 

[)roperties,  which  really  ought  not  to  be  included  m  tne  officinal 
ist  at  all,  have  been  made  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  perhaps 
nearly  one-half  of  the  ordinaiy  prescriptions.  Eclectic  practition-* 
ers  regard  the  prevalent  use  or  mercury,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  as 
a  barbarous  and  unscientific  method  of  treatment,  for  which  there 
is  neither  necessity  nor  justification.  Yet  they  do  not  reject  these 
articles  as  medicines  because  they  are  minerals,  but  because  they 
are  inferior  in  utility  to  the  medicines  which  they  prefer  to  use. 
Nor  do  they  condemn  any  individual  who  conscientiously  uses 
such  articles,  if  he  does  not  attempt  to  compel  others  lo  follow  his 
example. 

Eclectic  practitioners  regard  a  number  of  mineral  remedies  with 
greater  jealousy  than  those  of  vegetable  origin ;  because  they  have 
Been  the  means  of  a  greater  amount  of  quackery,  and  a  more 
extensive  destruction  of  life  and  health.  Their  rule  upon  this 
subject  is  to  use  all  mineral  or  vegetable  remedies  which  tney  find 
by  experience  to  be  useful,  and  to  reject  all,  whether  mineral  or 
vegetable,  which  cannot  be  used  without  inflicting  serious  injuiy 
upon  the  constitution  of  patients.  Under  this  rule  we  make  free 
use  of  iron,  (a  medicine  which  Dr.  Harrison  says  we  proscribe,) 
but  we  reject  the  ^at  Sampson  of  the  Old  school  practice,  m«r- 
curv,  and  we  consider  it,  in  all  its  forms,  not  only  dangerous  in  its 
tenaency,  but  utterly  unnecessary.  There  are  thousands  of  phy- 
sicians who  would  eagerly  ana  gladly  dispense  with  mercunal 
medicines,  if  they  knew  that  diseases  could  be  treated  more  suc^ 
cessfully  without  than  with  them.  It  is  supposed  that  without 
mercury,  the  liver]  and  other  dands  cannot  be  properly  impressed 
and  roused  to  secretion.  Tne  Eclectic  school  of  practitioners 
have  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  this  idea,  for  they  have  discarded 
mercury,  and  yet,  with  other  medicines,  they  make  more  powerful 
impressions  upon  the  liver  and  other  organs,  with  perfect  safety. 
If  Dr.  Harrison  desires  a  test  of  this  matter,  let  him  take  a  drachm 
of  his  favorite  calomel,  to  administer  to  a  given  number  of  pa- 
tients, and  let  an  Eclectic  physician  select  from  his  materia  medSca 
a  drachm  of  cholegogue  meoicine,  the  value  of  which  is  unknown 
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to  Dr.  H.,  and  let  them  ascertain  hv  experiment  which  will  pro- 
duce the  greatest  amount  of  healthy  biliary  action. 

In  reference  to  all  these  improvements  we  desire  and  demand 
imresti^tion.  Liberal  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession  are 
begimung  to  discover  their  value,  but  our  interested  opponents  of 
the  Ohio  Medical  College  seek  by  all  honorable,  or  dishonorable 
means,  to  stifle  investisation,  to  injure  and  degrade  our  reputation, 
and  to  implant  in  the  nunds  of  their  pupils  those  virulent  prejudices 
which  may  prevent  them  from  ever  mvestigating  the  merits  of 
Eclectic  medicine. 

The  "  endless  vituperation  "  and  ^<  twaddle  "  against  Eclectic 
practitioners,  and  all  others  who  deviate  from  the  old  path,  which 
we  generally  allow  to  pass  unnoticed,  roa^r  now  receive  some 
attention.  The  charge  of  deficient  education,  ignorance,  bad 
logic,  and  ^'tom-foolery  "  in  general,  may  be  met  by  the  assertion 
that  he  will  not  dare  to  encounter,  in  fair  discussion,  a  champion 
of  this  illogical  party,  and  that  one,  who  is,  in  some  inspects,  fifty 
years  behind  the  times  in  physiological  and  therapeutic  Knowledge, 
who  is,  in  fact,  isnorant  of  much  important  professional  knowleoge 
taught  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  should  not  say  any  thing 
of  the  ignorance  of  others. 

As  to  vituperation^  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  not  from  the  Ec- 
lectic Faculty,  but  from  the  pen  and  tongue  of  Dr.  Harrison  that 
it  has  mainly  proceeded.  As  to  the  appeals  to  prejudice  of  which 
we  are  accused,  the  charge  is  simply  untrue,  and,  on  the  other 
hand.  Dr.  Harrison  never  speaks  upon  the  subject  without  betray- 
ing violent  prejudices  himself,  and  endeavoring  to  arouse  them  m 
omers  by  abusive  language. 

As  to  the  ^^  limited  ran^  "  of  our  scheme  of  piractice,  that  is  the 
very  charge  which  we  bring  against  him  and  his  associates,  with 
dieir  calomel,  opium,  antimony,  quinine,  and  the  lancet.  Our 
materia  medica  and  pharmacy  are  more  extensive  and  efficient,  as 
well  as  safer.  We  have  no  hobby — ^no  medicine  of  almost  univer- 
sal application.  But,  above  all,  me  Eclectic  practice  has  attained 
results  in  surgery  and  clinical  medicine,  which  Dr.  Harrison 
could  not  even  profess  to  be  attainable  by  his  system  of  practice. 

The  exclusiveness  and  intolerance  of  which  he  speaks,  are  the 
very  qualities  for  which  we  condemn  the  Old  school.  So  heartily 
do  we  detest  their  bigotry,  and  their  insulting  bearing  to  all  whio 
do  not  agree  with  them  in  faith,  that  we  most  cautiously  avoid  the 
imitation  of  their  bad  example.  We  have  resolved,  and  publicly 
|Ht>claimed,  that  we  would  proscribe  every  form  of  exclusiveness 
and  professional  bigotry,  and  we  act  in  accordance  with  such 
profe88i<His. 

The  remaining  charges  of  Dr.  Harrison,  when  brought  together 
in  a  small  compass,  constitute  a  striking  sketch  of  a  character  not 
very  imlike  his  own.     Let  us  group  tc^ther  his  choice  epithets. 
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and  it  may  be  left  to  the  public  to  decide  whether  the  portrait  most 
nearly  resembles  the  Eclectic  practitioners  or  Dr.  Harrison  himself. 
"  Their  vanity  is  inordinate,  with  a  coirespondent  contempt  of 
the  intellect  of  those  who  do  not  symbolize  with  them  in  their 
peculiarities  of  thought."  (Perhaps  by  "  symbolize "  he  means 
sympathize.)  "  They  luxuriate  and  revel  in  obloquy,"  and  "  tra^ 
duce  with  endless  vilifications,"  "  idle  and  vaporing  assumption," 
**vast  conception  of  their  own  wisdom,  and  an  utter  aversion  of 
any  improvement,"  ^*vain  glory,"  **  forever  prating,"  "vain  talk," 
"endless  twaddle." 

**  Still  ruDs  the  tongue  in  raginp:  vein. 
E*eo  to  the  dregt  aod  •quaesiogB  of  tb«  brmio.** 

With  tliis  faithful  miniature  of  Dr.  H.^  drawn  by  himself,  I 
would  leave  him  to  the  admonitions  of  his  own  conscience. 

To  the  public  at  large  I  would  say,  that  this  controversy  is  due 
to  no  lack  of  courtesy  or  duty  on  our  part.  We  have  been  as- 
sailed without  provocation  from  the  first,  and  with  peculiar  malig- 
nity.  Every  effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  incorporation  of  our 
school,  to  injui:e  and  degrade  the  faculty,  and  to  injure  all  con- 
nected with  the  institution.  We  have  home  these  attacks,  per- 
haps, too  patiently  heretofore,  because  we  were  confident  that 
"  truth  is  omnipotent ;"  and  the  success  of  the  Institute  has 
already  proved  that  "  public  justice  is  certain." 

To  the  medical  profession  we  would  say,  that  our  contest  is  not 
with  the  members  of  the  profession,  but  with  selfish  and  intolerant 
leaders.  We  belong  to  a  scientific  profession,  and  we  look  upon 
all  its  members  as  brothers.  We  are  ready  to  impart  cordiallj^  and 
willingly  our  peculiar  views  and  discoveries.  We  have  no  single 
idea  or  theory  which  we  regard  as  the  foundation  of  all  medical 
science — ^we  aim  simply  at  the  laborious  accumulation  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  improvement  of  the  profession,  by  continual  investi- 
gation ;  and  our  distinctive  principle,  in  which,  we  think,  alt 
should  agree,  is,,  that  medicine  should  be  a  restorative  and  not  a 
destructive  art,  and  that  all  methods  of  treatment  which  injure  the 
vital  powers  are  unnecessary  and  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  science. 

Jos.  R.  Buchanan. 

[The  publication  of  the  foregoing  letter  in  a  city  paper,  was 
accompanied  by  the  essay  of  Prof.  Harrison,  to  which  it  alludes. 
Had  we  suflSicient  space,  we  might  give  it  a  place  in  this  Journal ; 
but  as  important  matter  has  been  excluded  by  our  limits,  we  have 
no  room  for  that  which  would  be  meiely  amusing.] 
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RELATIVE  SUCCESS  OF  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

IN  THE. WEST. 

[extract  from  the  introductory  lecture  of  prof,  buchanah 

AT  TBR  ECLKCTIO  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE,  NOVEMBER  6,  1848.] 

Gentlemen — The  opening  of  the  third  winter  session  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute  bnngs  together  a  large  numb€»-  of  the 
liberal  and  progressive  spirits  of  our  country,  and  enables  me  to 
exchange  congratulations  with  many  who  rejoice  with  us  in  the 
Access  of  this  attempt  to  establish  smd  sustain  liberal  principles  in 
the  medical  profession. 

It  is  known  to  all  who  hear  me,  that  we  are  laboring  for  freedom 
in  our  chosen  profession,  and  that  we  believe  we  are  laboring  also 
to  promote  the  health,  the  happiness,  and  the  eeneral  enlighten- 
ment of  the  human  race.  We  oelieve  that  our  labors  are  already 
beginning  to  be  felt  throughout  this  republic,  and  that,  ere  long, 
they  will  be  felt  throughout  the  world.  We  are  but  at  the  be^^in- 
ning  of  an  important  undertaking,  and  the  miffhtiest  revolutions 
that  change  the  aspect  of  society,  have  usually  out  humble  be^in* 
nings.  Ine  most  majestic  tree  tnat  overshadows  the  forest,  spnngs 
from  the  germ  contained  in  a  single  seed.  And,  although  our 
present  operations  may  bear  no  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
results  woich  we  anticipate  hereafter,  thev  are  perhaps  not  unwoi^ 
th^  to  be  regarded  as  the  germs  of  a  mighty  revolution  in  medical 
science  and  the  medical  profession. 

Our  enterprise  has  been  commenced  and  sustained  in  the  face  of 
a  formidable  opposition.  Almost  the  whole  moral  force  of  an 
ancient,  learned,  wealthy,  and  well-organized  profession  has  been 
amyed  against  our  movement.  Yet  if  we  compare  the  history  of 
this  Institute  with  that  of  similar  medical  institutions  established 
in  the  United  States,  we  shall  find  no  cause  to  shrink  from  the 
comparison — on  the  contrary,  the  parallel  will  afford  much  to 
encourage  and  elevate  our  hopes. 

The  leading  Medical  College  of  the  west,  for  about  twenty 
^ears  prior  to  1840,  was  that  of  Transylvania  University,  at  Lex- 
ington, Ky.  This  institution  commenced  in  1819,  with  a  class 
of  37  students.  An  imj)erfect  attempt  had  previously  been  made 
for  a  single  year ;  but  this  was  the  first  successful  efiort.  In  the 
seoofid  year  the  class  rose  to  98,  in  the  third  year  to  120,  and  in 
the  fouru  year  to  150 :  the  highest  number  ever  attained  by  this 
school  amonnted  to  893. 

The  numbers  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  in  its  first  year 
were  81,  in  the  second  year  127,  in  the  third  year  220,  and  in  the 
fourth  year,  which  we  are  now  about  commencing,  its  numbers 
will  pffobaUy  range  from  200  to  260.    Thus  it  appears  that  the 
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Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  in  its  second  year,  equalled  the  third 
year  of  Transylvania,  and  in  its  third  year  approached  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  Transylvania  in  its  palmiest  aa3rs.  But  Transyl- 
vania has  been  far  outstripped  by  its  younger  rival,  the  Louisville 
Medical  Institute.  This  institution  commenced  in  the  winter  of 
1837-8,  with  a  Faculty  of  celebrity,  mostly  derived  from  the 
Transylvania  institution,  and  with  a  very  liberal  endowment  from 
Ae  city  of  Louisville.  The  first  year  its  class  amounted  to  80, 
the  second  year  to  120,  the  third  to  204.  When  we  compare 
these  numbers,  80,  120,  204,  with  those  of  our  Institute,  81,  127, 
220,  we  perceive  that  they  run  very  nearly  parallel,  but  that  our 
numbers  in  the  the  third  year  are  greater  by  about  8  per  cent. 
The  fourth  year  of  the  Louisville  Medical  Institute,  which  num- 
bers but  208,  will  probably  be  exceeded  by  the  fourth  year  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  which  has  just  commenced.  The 
maximum  numbers  of  the  Louisville  Medical  Institute  were 
attained  in  its  eleventh  year,  1847-8,  and  amounted  to  406.  That 
number  would  be  attained  by  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  in  its 
sixth  year,  if  its  future  progress  should  continue  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  past.  The  catalogues  of  this  Institute  thus  present  larger 
numbers  than  those  of  the  most  influential  and  richly  endowed 
institutions  of  the  west,  sustained  by  the  labors  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Faculties  that  could  be  obtained.  Not  only  is  this  the  re- 
sult of  private  enterprise,  unaided  by  any  donation,  but  it  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  face  of  a  violent  opposition,  which  would,  if 
possible,  have  even  deprived  us  of  the  legal  rights  bestowed  by  our 
charter,  and  which  labored  to  consign  the  Faculty  to  professional 
death  and  personal  disgrace. 

This  opposition  hais  emanated  chiefly  from  the  Ohio  Medical 
College,  an  institution  somewhat  famous  for  the  medical  broils  and 
discord  with  which  it  has  been  connected.  These  broils  I  have 
no  disposition  now  to  draff  forth  from  their  mouldy  records;  but  the 
history  of  the  numerical  progress  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College 
would  furnish  the  appropriate  data  for  a  comparison  of  success 
between  two  institutions  established  in  the  same  city. 

The  Medical  College  of  Ohio  was  chartered  by  the  Legislatm*e 
in  1819.  In  1820  its  lectures  were  commenced  by  a  respectable 
Faculty,  of  which  Dr.  Drake,  now  of  the  Louisville  Medical 
Institute,  was  the  most  prominent  member.  The  first  yemr  it  was 
attended  by  a  class  of  25  students,  the  second  year  by  a  class  of 
30,  and  the  third  year  by  a  class  of  only  18.  The  fourth  year,  in 
consequence  of  bad  success,  and  the  discord  of  the  Faculty,  the 
school  was  brought  to  an  end.  In  1824  the  College  was  re-organ- 
ised, by  the  appointment  af  a  new  Faculty  of  very  respectable  tal- 
ents, who  occupied  their  positions  a  number  of  years.  Undw  the 
new  oiganization  the  College  opeiied  in  1824  witii  15  students;  in 
1825  the  class  amounted  to  48;  in  the  third  aeasion  it  rose  to  80, 
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and  in  the  fimtdi  to  101.  Tiiis  Beems  to  have  been  the  period  of 
full  maturity ;  for  four  yean  afterwards,  in  1831-2,  about  twelve 
jrean  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  school,  it  numbered  but 
131.  Since  this  period  it  has  progressed  with  moderate  and  irreg^ 
ular  sucoeas,  occupying  a  secondary  rank  in  the  west,  until  at 
lo^gth,  in  its  thirtieth  year,  this  old  institution  is  overtaken  and 
snmassed  by  a  rival  but  three  or  four  ^ears  of  age — an  institution 
witn  no  endowment  nor  exclusive  privileges,  strong  only  in  the 
power  of  truth,  of  justice,  and  of  benevolence.  Nay^  more :  the 
very  first  year  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  presents  about  the 
same  nomber  of  matriculated  studeofts  as  the  nineteenth  year  of  the 
Ohio  Medical  College,  in  which  year  their  number  was  80. 

Such  is  the  corofMirative  history  of  medical  reform  and  medical 
conservatism.  Which  has  been  the  most  successful?  I  fully  con- 
cur in  sentiment  with  the  statesman  who  exclaimed,  ^^  I  would 
rather  be  ri^t  than  be  president;"  and  if  scientific  reform  required 
the  sacrifice  of  our  interests  and  our  feelings  to  principle  and  the 
public  good,  I  believe  there  are  those  who  would  not  shrink  from 
the  sacrifice ;  but  I  also  cherish  the  conviction  expressed  by  the 
old  maxim,  that  <^  Hontgty  is  the  best  policy ^^^  and  that  he  wno  is 
faithfiil  to  his  convictions,  and  labors  judiciously  and  honestly  to 
do  his  duty  toward  mankind,  will  generally  find  m  the  end  that  he 
has  little  cause  to  regret  his  independent  course,  however  it  may 
render  him  liable  to  temporary  obloquy. 

It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  perceive  that  the  Faculty  of  this 
Institute,  in  taking  their  stand  in  oehalf  of  medical  truth  and  med- 
ical reform,  re^araless  of  numerical  majorities,  and  regardless  of  a 
jealous  opposition,  have  been  no  less  successful  than  those  who 
have  smoothly  sailed  along  with  the  current,  who  have  been  sus- 
tained by  liberal  endowments,  and  who  have  ventured  to  advance 
no  essentially  new  or  unpopular  doctrines-— who  have  taken  no 
position  unsttstained  by  high  authority  and  by  public  opinion. 

The  ratio  of  relative  success  in  the  western  schools  above  men- 
tioned may  be  seen  by  embracing  in  one  the  numbers  of  their  first 
four  years. 

The  medical  classes  of  the  first  four  years  of  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, the  oldest  western  school  of  medicine,  amounted  in  their 
amr^ate  number  to  405. 

rhe  classes  of  the  first  four  years  of  the  Louisville  Medical 
Institute,  the  most  flourishing  scnool  west  of  the  mountains,  pre- 
sent an  aggregate  number  of  612. 

The  classes  of  the  first  four  years  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Insti- 
tute cannot  be  positively  determined,  as  the  fourth  year  has  but 
commenced ;  but  if  we  calculate  upon  safe  data  by  comparing  our 
condition  now  with  our  number  at  a  correspcmding  penod  of  the 
third  year,  we  find  that  the  first  four  years  of  the  £clectic  Medical 
Institute,  will  present  an  aggregate  array  of  classes  amounting  to 
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from  6S0  to  640.  Such  is  the  proportion — TransTlvftiiia  406,  Loo* 
isville  Medical  Institute  612,  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  620-40. 
In  this  comparison,  the  Ohio  Medical  College  is  not  included,  for 
the  sujfficient  reason  that  its  original  vitality  was  not  sufllcient  to 
keep  it  in  operation  four  consecutive  years*  After  sustaining  itself 
in  a  scrofulous  and  anaemic  condition  for  three  years,  in  the  fourth 
it  fainted  away,  and  remained  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  su^nded 
animation. 

But  if  we  restrict  our  comparison  to  the  first  three  years  we  find 
the  result  as  follows : 


Trmmjlf  snia  UnlrArut^  (MMlical  depftrtHMot). 
liouisf  ilU  Medical  Inatitnta,  ... 

Eclectic  Medical  iDstitute,       .        .        .        . 
Ohio  Medical  College,  .       .       .       « 


28S. 

404. 

428. 

73! 


Seventy-three ! — About  one-sixth  of  the  numbers  attained  by  the 
Eclectic  school,  sustained  only  by  the  individual  exertions  of  its 
Faculty.  But  it  may  be  said  that  this  was  an  abortive  and  unsuc- 
cessful effort  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College.  Undoubtedly  it  was 
a  failure,  and  the  first  three  years  of  that  institution  were  pecu- 
liarly unsuccessful,  notwithstanding  the  energetic  exertions  of  rrof. 
Drake;  but  as  all  human  enterprises  are  liable  to*fail,  we  must 
count  the  failures  along  with  the  successful  efforts  to  arrive  at  a 
proper  avera^.  The  average  success  of  the  three  oldest  and 
most  distinguished  schools  of  the  west  thus  appears  to  be  the 
assemblage,  in  three  years,  of  a  simi  total  of  2^  students.  The 
first  class  averaged  about  47  students,  the  second  82  or  83,  and  the 
third  114.  This  is  fully  equal  to  an  average  for  the  United  States, 
as  it  appears  from  the  statistics  of  Dr.  &ck,  that  in  1838-9  the 
average  size  of  classes  of  medical  schools  in  the  United  States 
was  101. 

How  then  does  the  average  success  of  the  most  celeln^ted  Old 
School  institutions  in  the  west  compare  with  that  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute  ?  It  compares  as  the  numbers  47,  83,  1 14  com- 
pare with  our  numbers,  81,  127,  220,  or  as  their  aggregate,  244, 
compares  to  our  aggre^te,  428. 

But  if  we  omit  entirely  the  first  three  years  of  the  Ohio  Medi- 
cal College,  on  account  of  their  bad  success,  and  substitute  the 
fiftti,  sixth,  and  seventh  years,  when  the  College  began  to  have  a 
visible  magnitude,  we  find  the  average  but  little  higher,  viz.: 


Transylrania,  (first  jear,)  37  (second  jear,}  98       (third  year,)  ]90 

Louisville  Medical  Institute,  ••SO  ••  190  •«  £04 

Ohio  Medical  College,  (fifth  year.)  16       (sixth  year,)  48    (Mvenlh  year,)  80 


ATerage  number  of  the  three  schools 
during  the  first  three  years. 

Classes  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  fnsti- 
tnle  during  the  first  three  years, 

Diflference  in  favor  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute, 
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57 


88.6 

134.6«967.t 
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Thus  it  appears  that  oar  aggregate  nmnber  for  the  first  three 
years,  when  compared  wi&  that  of  the  most  prominent  and  suo 
cesaful  institutions  of  the  west,  throwing  out  their  failures  and 
abortions  (and  including  our  first  session,  hastily  gotten  up  in 
rented  apartments,  before  our  edifice  had  been  provided,  or  our 
arrangements  completed,)  not  only  equals  but  excels  the  average 
success  of  those  schools,  by  the  difference  of  428  and  267.2,  equal 
to  160.8,  or,  in  round  numbers,  to  160  students.  In  short,  the  sue* 
cess  of  Ae  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  in  point  of  numbers,  is 
more  than  50  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  old  school  institutions, 
which  have  been  established  without  opposition,  and  with  great 
pecimiary  advantages. 

The  cause  of  uiis  extraordinary  disproportion  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  Faculty  of  this  school  hold  two  sessipns  annually 
instead  of  one.  This  gives  a  greater  a^egate  number  of  stu- 
dents ;  and  as  the  strength  of  the  school  is  thus  divided  between 
the  summer  and  the  winter  sessions,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  compare 
our  winter  sessions  alone  with  those  of  other  schools,  which  con- 
dense their  whole  force  in  the  winter  session,  and  do  not  afford  the 
privilege  of  attending  a  full  course  at  any  other  season. 

As  our  annual  pupilage  is  divided  between  two  sessions,  both 
must  be  estimated  to  ascertain  what  we  accomplish  in  the  year. 
Were  the  summer  session  abolished,  a  greater  number  would  be 
onnpeUed  to  attend  in  the  winter  who  are  now  enabled  to  substi- 
tute a  course  in  the  summer.  But,  notwithstanding  this  arrange- 
ment, our  winter  session  alone,  reduced  as  it  is  by  the  establishment 
of  two  sessions,  presents  considerably  more  than  the  average  of 
western  schools  which  concentrate  their  whole  attendance  in  the 
winter.  Their  average  for  the  first  three  years  has  been  47,  83, 
1 14,  equal  to  244,  whereas  our  number,  notwithstanding  the  sum- 
mer session,  has  been  50,  81,  155,  equal  to  286,  or  42  more  than 
the  average  aflKreirate  of  winter  sessions. 

Thus  it  is  demonstrated,  that  the  success  of  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Institute  has  realized  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its  friends, 
and  that  it  stands  upon  a  firm  foundation,  its  success  being  based, 
not  upon  endowments,  nor  upon  fashions,  nor  upon  authority,  but 
upon  eternal  principles  of  truth,  which  the  power  of  man  cannot 
destroy,  and  which  are  now  in  triumphant  progress. 

[The  greater  portion  of  the  lecture  being  devoted  to  earnest  and 

familiar  advice  in  reference  to  personal  deportment,  manners,  and 

professional  studies,  is  omitted  here ;  •  but  we  quote  the  conclusion, 

which  refers  to  the  future  prospects  of  Eclecticism.] 

It  is  the  ambition  of  the  youth  of  our  country  to  attain  the  right 
to  be  called  **  a  aentlentan  and  a  scholar :"  by  the  word  physician, 
we  gienerally  unaerstand^one  who  is  both  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man.    Sucn  is  the  title  to  which  you  aspire.     Aim,  then,  to  be 
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the  prof ound  scholar  and  the  perfect  gentlemaa.  Thus  will  you 
sustain  yourselves  with  honor,  and  carry  on  with  power  the  cause 
of  medical  reform.  Such  men  will  establish  its  pre-eminence 
throughout  our  republic,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Rio- 
Orande — ^from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  even  to  the  fer  off  Pacific— 
from  New  York,  which  seems  destined  to  be  the  world's  empo- 
rium on  the  eastern  shore  of  this  continent,  to  San  Francisco, 
which  seems  destined  to  be  the  great  emporium  of  our  westem 
coast — and  throughout  all  that  space  over  this  continent  which  lies 
centrally  between  two  oceans,  between  Europe  and  Asia,  the  com- 
mon thoroughfare  of  the  world,  and  the  world's  great  commercial 
center,  the  influence  of  the  liberal  principles  of  Eclectic  medicine 
will  be  felt. 

Aye,  the  high  destiny  of  this  continent  is  now  unfolding;.  The 
star  of  empire,  which  the  poet  saw  wending  its  way  to  we  west, 
will  culminate  to  its  zenith  over  this  continent,  ana  here,  where 
the  world's  granaries  will  be  found — ^here,  where  the  dense  center 
of  population  will  exist — ^here,  where  the  center  of  commerce  must 
be — ^the  heart  of  the  commercial  world  distributing  at  each  pulsa* 
tion  tides  of  wealth  to  the  east  and  the  west — ^here,  also,  incalcn- 
lable  political  and  military  power,  as  well  as  commercial  wealth, 
will  accumulate,  will  have  their  throne,  and  hold  the  balance  of 
power  that  governs  the  world,  and  with  that  power  will  also  sway 
no  longer  in  Paris,  but  on  this  continent,  pernaps  in  the  valley  of 
the  sciences  and  arts.  The  head-quarters  of  medical  science  will  be 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and  from  our  center  the  laws  and  truths 
of  medical  science  and  scientific  discovery  will  go  forth  to  enlighten 
and  guide  the  world. 

l^en  thus  the  leadership  devolves  upon  our  countrymen,  there 
cannot  be  much  doubt  whetner  the  spirit  of  our  antiquated  ortho- 
doxy in  medicine,  which  was  borrowed  fromEurope,  shall  be  in  the 
ascendant  here,  or  whether  the  new  spirit  of  liberalism  and  Eclee* 
tic  progress,  which  was  bom  in  America,  which  has  grown  strong 
upon  our  own  soil,  which  has  developed  a  new  system  of  practice, 
and  revealed  the  mysterious  functions  of  the  brain — ^wbich  has 
something  new,  fresn,  original,  and  peculiarly  American,  shall  be 
the  dominant  influence  h«re.  The  progress  of  our  Institute  has 
proved  already  that  the  new  truth  has  more  vitality  than  the  old 
falsehood.  Its  successful  establishment  will,  in  the  course  of  time, 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  many  similar  institutions,  teaching  the 
same  scientific  principles,  and  spreading,  from  the  high  vantage 
ground  afforded  by  the-sreat  cities  of  this  mighty  republic,  tne 
principles  of  true  medical  science  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
earth. 
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ECLECTIC    PRINCIPLES. 


A  LXTTSB  recently  received  by  the  Editors  of  this  Journal  con- 
tains the  following  passages: 

<<In  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  of  December  9th,  a  letter  iq>» 
peaied  from  Professor  J.  R.  Buchanan,  correcting  false  statements 
made  by  Professor  Harrison  (of  the  Ohio  Medical  College)  in  the 
Lancet. 

^  Several  ^ntlemen  of  this  place,  who  are  very  much  opposed  to 
the  use  of  mineral  medicines  in  general,  but  more  particularly  meN 
cuhal  and  antimonial  preparations,  and  who  have  been  favorably 
inclined  toward  the  Eclectic  system,  as  represented  to  them  by  me, 
are  under  the  impression  that  Prof.  B.'s  language  is  rather  equivo- 
cal, in  regard  to  the  use  of  those  medicines.  Others,  opposed  to 
the  introoaction  of  the  Ek:lectic  system  here,  are  boldly  declaring 
that  he  actually  advocates  the  use  of  mercurial  medicines  in 
tome  cotes* 

<<  Prof.  B.  says,  <  The  facts  are,  that  the  Faculty  and  practitione 
en  of  the  Eclectic  school  use  all  mineral  remedies  ^i^ch  thev 
ooDsider  beneficial ;  they  exclude  no  remedy  but  upon  practical  evi- 
dence that  it  is  far  inferior  to  others  which  the^  prefer,  and  they 
have  never  proscribed  cupping,  leeeching,  and  blistering,  but  habit- 
ually use  those  agencies  whenever  they  consider  them  necessary 
and  proper.^ '' 

In  addition  to  what  is  stated  in  the  above  extracts,  the  writer  re- 
marks, Aat  "  it  is  fVirther  requested  that  the  professor  of  theory 
and  practice  favor  the  friends  of  reform  with  a  foil  exposition  of 
his  views  upon  the  use  of  mineral  agents  in  the  treatment  of 
disease.^' 

I  feel  very  sure  that  my  friend  Dr.  Childs  did  not  properly  reflect 
on  the  vast  amount  of  labor  and  consumption  of  time  and  paper  it 
would  require  to  enable  me  to  present  a  full  exposition  of  my 
views  on  the  matters  under  consideration,  otherwise  he  never  could 
have  been  so  unkind  as  to  have  made  the  above  request,  especially 
under  die  influence  of  the  remotest  anticipation  that  I  should  have 
it  in  my  power  to  yield  a  literal  compliance  within  the  limits  of  a 
leasonabie  time. 

To  depict  in  a  faithful  and  unexaggerated  manner  the  remarseless 
ravages  and  murderous  conse(]^uences  which  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
witness,  as  the  legitimate  fruits  and  unavoidable  consequences  of 
the  administration  as  medicine  of  the  various  preparations  of  mer- 
cury, antimony,  and  arsenic,  would  require  at  least  one  or  two 
large  volmnes,  and  would  be  altogether  too  extensive  a  subject  to  be 
treated  of  satitiSftctorJly  in  one  or  even  several  numbers  of  the  Jour* 
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nal;  neither  do  I  find  any  thing  like  an  extensive  diversity  of 
opinion  among  Eclectic  medical  reformers  on  the  subject  of  the 
means  that  ought  to  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  They, 
with  much  unanimity,  concur  in  the  position  which  has  always 
governed  scientific  medical  reformers  in  the  selection  of  their  reme- 
dial measures,  as  a  bodjr.  The  rule  on  this  subject  is  very  clear 
and  easy  of  comprehension,  and  has  been  embodied  in  most  of 
the  authorized  documents  issued  from  the  reformed  schools  and 
conventions.  From  the  Address  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical 
Convention,  which  convened  in  this  city  in  May  last,  we  take  the 
following  extracts)  which  speak  plainly  on  this  subject: 

'<  We  protest  against  the  idea  that  the  vast  resources  of  the  ma- 
teria meaica  are  to  be  contemptuously  overlooked  for  the  puipose 
of  giving  undue  prominence  to  a  few  of  the  most  powerful,  dan- 
gerous, and  poisonous  articles.  A  style  of  practice  so  gratifying 
to  the  indolence  or  ignorance  of  the  physician,  and  so  destructive 
to  the  health  and  lives  of  thousands,  calls  loudly  iqx>n  society  for 
radical  reform. 

*'  We,  Uierefore,  lay  down  the  simple  princiiJe  as  the  basis  of 
such  reform,  that  no  course  of  medicine  should  be  taught  and  sanc- 
tioned in  a  system  of  practice  which  is  necessarily  liable,  in  its 
usual  application,  to  inflicting  any  serious  or  i>ermanent  injury 
upon  the  constitution  and  health,  in  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple there  may  be  slight  differences  of  opinion,  but  it  wiU  be 
unanimously  agreed  that  there  are  man]r  articles  in  the  materia 
medica  which  are  more  conspicuous  as  poisonous  than  as  remedial 
agents,  and  which  require  at  least  to  be  degraded  from  the  promi- 
nent position  which  nas  been  assi^ed  them,  in  order  to  render 
more  conspicuous  truly  valuable  meaical  agents,  which  have  here- 
tofore been  strangely  neglected  or  unknown. 

^*  Our  attention  has  t^n  especially  directed  to  the  vast  sanative 
resources  of  the  vegetable  materia  medica,  and  to  the  fact  that 
these  resources  have  been  too  often,  superciliously  neglected  for  the 

Surpose  of  treating  diseases  in  a  more  heroic  manner,  by  more 
angerous,  but  far  less  useful  mineral  preparations.'' 

The  last  annual  advertisement  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute 
holds  the  following  language,  which  is  also  regarded  as  pretty  clear 
and  conclusive  on  this  subject: 

<<  These  doctrines  and  methods  of  practice  present  so  much  of 
what  is  novel  and  peculiar  as  to  give  a  new  aspect  to  the  science  of 
medicine,  and  to  qualify  the  petitioner  to  treat  with  success  many 
diseases  whicn  often  baffle  tne  resources  of  medicine.  Not  only 
does  the  course  of  instruction  present  the  results  of  the  original 
investigations  and  discoveries  of  the  Faculty  of  this  College  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Medicine,  Materia  Medica,  Surgery,  and 
Physiology — ^it  also  embraces  their  selection  from  all  vaJaable 
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sources.  In  dbort,  the  course  of  instoction  and  practice  in  the 
Institiite  is  what  its  name  indicates,  EeUetic.  Selecting  from  any 
and  every  source  such  remedies  and  modes  of  practice  as  expen- 
enee  shall  have,  shown  to  be  worthy  of  adoption,  being,  in  that 
selection,  governed  by  the  great  leading  principle  in  Electicism,  of 
usiui;  only  those  medicines,  means,  and  measures  which  are  not  liable, 
under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  their  judicious  application,  to 
produce  injurious  effects  on  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  which 
principle  excludes  the  preparations  of  mercury,  antimony,  and 
srseme,  as  well  as  general  depletion  by  the  lancet,  and  many  other 
deleterious  agencies  now  in  common  use." 

From  a  lecture  which  I  had  the  honor  to  deliver  at  Russelville, 
Ky.,  on  the  20A  of  July,  1836,  I  take  the  following  extracts, 
whidi  bear  on  the  points  under  discussion.  In  qieaking  of  the 
medical  reform  contended  for,  the  following  remarks  will  be  noticed 
on  pages  82  and  83  of  the  Reformer,  vol.  1: 

<'  One  of  the  prominent  objects  it  has  in  view  is,  to  dismiss  from 
the  catalogue  or  remedial  agents  all  those  which,  under  the  ordiF* 
tmry  circumstances  of  their  administration,  are  liable  to  injure  the 
stamina  of  the  human  constitution,  more  particulariy  the  mineral 
poisons,  such  as  mercury,  antimony,  arsemc,  and  all  their  various 
preparations,  and  substitute  in  their  place  articles  derived  from  the 
vegetable  kin^om,  which  are  not  only  as  powerful  in  their  opera- 
tkxi,  but  infimtely  safer  and  more  salutary  m  their  immediate  and 
ultiinate  efifects  on  the  human  system. 

^  It  would  seem  unnecessary,  at  present,  to  enter  into  a  labored 
ainment  to  {»t)ve  that  vegetable  medicines,  more  especially  the 
indigenous  productions  of  our  own  country,  are  less  destructive  to 
the  lives  and  ccmstitutions  of  mankind  than  minerals.  This  is  a 
doctrine  which  has  long  been  acknowledged,  and  is  almost  univer- 
salK  believed  and  taught  by  the  most  distinguished  physiologists 
ana  writers  on  materia  medica ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  no  one  in 
this  enlightened  assembly  will  be  disposed  to  call  in  question  its 
correctness." 

These  extracts  show  cunclusively  the  ground  which  has  been 
occupied  by  scientific  medical  reformers  in  relation  to  the  choice 
of  remedial  agencies  It  will  be  distinctly  seen  that  vegetable 
medicines  are  regarded  as  the  safest,  most  congenial,  and  effica- 
doos  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  are  therefore  to  be  preferred 
as  a  class.  Although  Eclectic  medical  reformers  never  have  pre* 
tended  to  repudiate  and  proscribe  the  use  of  all  the  medicines  of 
minend  origin;  yet  they  have  unequivocally  condemned  and  dis- 
carded the  use  of  all  the  poisonous  and  dangerous  agents  of  tiiat 
class,  and  only  sanction  the  use  of  a  few  of  the  milder  and  safer 
articles  belonging  to  that  kingdom  of  nature. 

Any  impressions  that  may  have  been  received  from  reading 
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Prof.  B.'s  article,  or  any  oAer  production  cm  this  subject  at  vari- 
ance with  the  principles  and  doctrines  set  forth  in  tliis  article,  are 
evidently  in  conflict  with  the  views  of  scientific  reformers  gener- 
ally, ana  e<|uallv  at  variance  with  the  plain  and  unequivocal  phra- 
seology of  JProf.  B.'s  reply,  as  published  in  this  number.  The 
communication  in  the  Gazette,  to  which  Dr.  C.  refers,  contains 
the  explicit  statement  in  reference  to  the  Eclectic  Faculty,  that 
they  ^*  reject  the  use  of  mercury  and  general  depletion  by  the 
lancet." 

The  reply  of  Prof.  Buchanan,  as  published  in  tibe  Cincinnati 
Times,  is  equally  explicit.  He  speab  of  '^the  Eclectic  Faoulty^ 
rejecting  general  depletion  by  the  lancet,"  and  illustrates  their  posi- 
tion thus : 

^*  We  do  repudiate  that  narrow^ninded  routine  practice  which 
makes  a  hobby  of  some  half  a  dozen  powerful  drugs,  or  which 
scoffi  at  the  potent  and  innumerable  resources  of  me  v^etable 
materia  medica,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  panacea  of  a  pois- 
onous and  deleterious  mineral  remedy.  We  do  not  believe  that 
ealomd^  or  any  other  form  of  mercury,  is  any  thing  like  a  panacea^ 
or  is  entitled  to  the  prominent  place  which  it  has  oeen  assimed  in 
the  materia  medica,  or  is  necessary  in  any  case  whatever.  We  do 
believe  that  mercurial  remedies  are  retained,  in  their  present  posi- 
tion, to  the  annual  destruction  of  thousands  of  constitutions  and 
lives,  because  the  medical  profession  of  the  Old  school  too  gener- 
ally adhere  to  old  prejudices,  and  are  not  like  ourselves  aware  of 
the  superiority  of  the  more  efficient  and  safer  agents  which  we 
employ.  They  do  not  know  that  we  can  act  upon  the  liver  more 
potently  and  healthily  without  a  particle  of  mercury,  than  they  can 
with  it,  or  that  there  is  a  more  judicious  method  of  using  the  ma- 
teria medica  which  enables  us  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  those 
medicines,  which  often  leave  an  impaired  and  enfeebled  condition 
of  the  constitution,  however  carefully  they  may  be  used.  It  is  the 
earnest  desire  of  all  benevolent  physicians  to  dispense  with  those 
bleeding  and  mercurializing  measures  which  have  destroyed  so 
many  lives;  but  ^ey  are  not  generally  aware  that  it  is  practicable, 
and  do  not  know  the  ampl^  resources  which  the  Eclectic  practice 
furnishes  in  place  of  the8e  deleterious  methods." 

With  these  explicit  statements  of  our  position,  it  is  hoped  that 
no  farther  misundersianding  will  exist  in  the  minds  of  any  upon 
this  subject*  Ai. 


CLINICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  URINE,  WITH 
SOME  OP  ITS  MORBID  CONDITIONS- 
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When  the  physician  is  called  to  the  bed-side  to  investigate  dis- 
ease, it  i)ecoines  him  not  only  to  examine  well  every  s}miptom  pre* 
sented  by  the  patient,  but  every  indication  afforded  by  the  secret 
dons  ana  excretions.  To  form  a  conrect  diagnosis,  an  examination 
of  the  urine  is  of  great  importance.  In  these  examinations  two 
perceptible  cooditions  are  presented — urine  depositing  a  visible 
substance,  and  that  which  does  not  form  any  deposit. 

UBINS   WITHOUT    ANY    VISIBLE    DEPOSIT. 

In  order  to  test  the  urine,  place  a  piece  of  litmus  paper  in  die 
urine ;  if  it  be  acid,  the  blue  color  of  the  paper  will  be  changed  to 
red.  Should  no  change  occury  a  piece  of  reddened  litmus  paper 
most  be  dipped  in,  and  if  the  secretions  be  alkaline,  its  blue  color 
will  be  refltoved ;  if  there  be  no  change  the  urine  is  neutral.  By 
heatine  a  portion  of  the  urine  in  a  spoon  or  test  tube,  over  a  spirit 
lamp,  if  a  white  deposit  occur,  albumen  or  earthy  jphosphates  aie 
preMot;  if  it  be  albumen,  nitric  acid  will  not  re-dissolve  the  de* 
posit,  but  if  a  phosf^te,  it  will  be  dissolved. 

If  the  urine  be  very  hi^  colored,  and  undergoes  no  change  by 
boiling,  the  coloring  matters  of  bile,  blood,  and  purpurine  are 
present.  This  may  be  determined  bjr  pouring  on  a  thin  layer  of 
urine  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid ;  if  bile  be  present,  an  immediate 
and  rapid  play  of  colors,  firom  red  to  men,  will  occur*;  no  such 
change  takes  place  with  purpurine;  if  blood  be  raesent,  the  hig^ 
colored  urine  will  be  changed  by  sentle  heat.  The  existence  of 
uric  acid  may  be  determined  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid, 
which  will  produce  a  lxx>wn  deposit;  if  a  white  deposit  is  formed, 
albumen  is  present;  if  effervescence  take  |dace,  alter  the  addition 
of  the  acid,  it  has  been  changed  into  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

UBINS    DEPOSITING    A    VISIBLE   SEDIMENT, 

If  the  deposit  does  not  disappear  after  the  addkion  of  nitric 
acid,  and  is  floculent,  easily  dinused  by  a^tation,  it  is  chiefly 
made  op  of  healthy  mucus ;  if  the  deposit  is  ropy,  and  is  partly 
dissolved  by  the  aeid,  it  is  a  phosphate ;  if  it  is  slightly  afiected, 
it  is  mucus.  If  the  denosit  be  pus,  it  will  fall  in  creamy  layers  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  while  the  supernatant  urine  is  coagulated 
by  heat.  If  the  deposit  is  white,  it  consists  of  urate  of  ammoniay 
phosiAateSy  or  cystine ;  the  first  disappears  by  heat,  the  second  by 
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nitric  acid,  and  the  third  dissolves  in  ammonia.  If  the  deposit  be 
colored,  it  consists  of  red  particles  of  blood,  uric  acid,  or  urate  of 
ammonia,  stained  with  purpurine*  If  the  first,  the  urine  becomes 
opake  with  heat,  if  the  second,  the  deposit  is  in  visible  crystals, 
(see  figure  1,)  if  the  third,  the  deposit  is  amorphous,  and  dissolves 
on  heating  the  fluid. 

Much  time  may  be  saved  in  this  investigation,  by  bearing  in 
the  following  facts :  If  the  deposit  be  white  and  the  urine 
acid,  it  consists  ot  urate  of  ammonia;  but  if  it  should  not  disap- 
pear by  heat,  it  is  phoqphatic.  If  a  deposit  be  of  any  color 
mclining  to  yellow,  drab,  pink,  or  red,  it  is  sure  to  be  urate  of 
anunonia,  unless  crystalline,  then  it  is  uric  acid. 

The  only  apparatus  and  tests  required  for  these  investigations 
at  the  bed-side  are  a  gravimeter,  made  small  enough  to  float  in  an 
ounce  of  fluid,  red  and  blue  litmus  paper,  a  test  tube,  watch  glass, 
and  nitric  acid. 

OHBMICAI«  PATHOLOGY   OF   URIC  ACID  AND    ITS   COMBINATIONS. 

When  uric  acid  occurs  in  urinary  deposits,  uncombined  with  a 
base,  it  is  invariably  in  a  ciystalline  form,  never  occurring  in  the 
state  of  an  impalpable  amorphous  powder.  The  cr}rstals  are  large 
enough  to  be  determined  in  general  by  the  eye,  and  in  all  cases  by 
the  microscope.  Uric  acid  never  occurs  c^uite  colorless,  excepting 
mixed  with  urate  of  ammonia,  which  is  frequently  the  case. 
Every  shade  of  intensity  of  tint  is  found  in  these  deposits ;  hence, 
the  term  red  or  yellow  sand  is  applied  to  them.  In  general,  the 
deeper  the  color  of  the  urine,  the  darker  the  sediment. 

DIAGNOSIS   OF    URIC    ACID    DEPOSITS. 

When  heated  in  the  urine,  the  uric  acid  deposit  does  not  dis- 
^ve — the  crystals  merely  become  opake.  It  generally  becomes 
more  distinct  irom  the  solution  of  the  urate  of  ammonia,  which  is 
frequently  mixed  with  it,  and  sometimes  completely  conceals  it 
from  view.  Hence,  the  best  mode  of  disceniing  this  deposit  is  to 
warm  urine  turbid  with  urate  of  ammonia,  in  a  watch  glass. 
The  acid  becomes  visible  on  the  glass  as  soon  as  the  urate 
dissolves.  Liquor  potass®  will  dissolve  the  urate  of  ammonia, 
by  the  formation  of  the  urate  of  potassa.  Hydrocliloric  and 
acetic  acids  have  no  action,  while  the  nitric  readily  dissolves  it. 

CHARACTER   OF    URINB   DBPOSITINO    URIC   ACID. 

,  When  this  acid  is  found  in  excess  in  the  urine,  it  lets  fall  crystala 
on  cooling.  Veiy  high  colored  urine  seldom  deposits  uric  acid 
until  after  the  adcUtion  of  a  stronger  acid.  Urine  never  lets  fall  all 
its  uric  acid  spontaneously  as  a  deposit.  Urine  depositing  uric  acid 
always  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  often  contains  an  excess  of  urea^ 
so  as  to  crystallize  slowly  when  mixed  with  nitric  acid  in  a  watch 
glass. 
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MICBOSOOPIC   CHARACTKB8. 


The  cnrstalllzed  fonns  of  the  uric  acid  present  a  remarkaUe 
variety;  they  all  have  the  rhomboid  prism,  which  may  be  consid* 
ered  tne  normal  crystalline  form  of  this  substance. 

Two  varieties  can  be  formed  artificially  by  filtering  a  strong 
solotion  of  urate  of  potassa,  or  ammonia,  into  dilute  and  warm 
hydrochloric  acid ;  perfect  rhomboids,  or  square  tables  f  often  ex* 
cavated  at  the  sides  into  an  imperfect  hour  glass  figure)  are  ob- 
tained. These  varieties  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  acids 
and  urates  used. 

If  the  crystalline  form  exist  in  the  deposit,  they  can  be  exam- 
ined by  placing  a  drop  of  turbid  urine  on  a  plate  of  glass,  and 
enminii^  it  imder  a  small  microscope ;  but  tne  best  way  is  to 
allow  die  urine  to  settle,  and  then  pour  a  tablespoonful  of  the  lower 
portion,  that  which  is  the  most  turbid,  into  a  watch  glass;  by 
waraiin^  this  gently,  the  urate  of  ammonia  is  dissolved,  and  the 
deposit  IS  readily  formed.  Remove  the  supernatant  urine,  and  add 
a  lew  drops  of  water,  then  place  the  glass  under  the  microscope, 
and  the  cmtala  covered  with  the  water  bepome  veiv  distinct. 
Thqr  may  be  examined  by  transmitted  rays  or  reflectea  light,  the 
latter  having  acme  advantages  when  the  crystals  are  lai^  or  in 
masBea.  Au  that  is  then  required  is  to  place  on  the  stage  of  the 
microscope,  and  under  the  watch  glass,  a  piece  of  black  velvet ;  by 
means  at  a  condensing  lens,  let  a  strong  light  be  thrown  i^n  the 
oystals;  then  bring  the  object  glass  into  proper  adjustment,  and 
die  color,  as  well  as  the  figure  of  the  crystals,  will  become  beauti- 
fully defined  on  a  blackffround*  In  me  following  microscc^ic 
views,  all  the  larger  crystals  are  thus  represented.  The  following 
cots  are  c(^ied  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Bird  on  urinary  diseases. 

In  fi^|ure  1  are  represented  the  common  rhomboidal  ciystals  of 
one  acid ;  these  are  generally  found  to  be  very  thin,  and  smne* 
tiroes  of  a  lozen^  shaped  lamina,  but  again  diey  are  thicker,  and 
by  adjusting  the  light,  aieir  true  shape  may  be  well  defined. 

Wben  the  deposit  has  been  of  long  continuance,  especii^Uy  in 
calcidoQs  diseases,  the  rhcnnboid  outline  of  the  crystal  is  replaced 
bjr  a  square  one  (see  figure  2). 
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The  ^deposit  is  then  generally  hig^  eoloied,  and  the  crystals 
much  thicker  Uian  in  the  former  variety.  In  this  an  internal  mar- 
king, like  a  frame  work,  is  visible.  Several  accidental  varieties 
of  Uiese  rhomboid  and  sauare .  crystals  exist ;  of  these  the  most 
carious  presents  a  spindle-like  figure,  the  obtuse  end  being  rounded — 
the  mai|;in  of  either  side  excavated,  (figure  3^,)  so  as  sometimes  to 
approach  dk  JUur-dt-lyB  outline.  Many  uric  deposits  appear  at 
first  sight  to  be  made  up  of  flattened  cylinders,  presenting  a  veiy 

(3.)  (4.) 


remarkable  appearance  (figure  4).  Upon  making  them  roll  tfw^j 
by  adding  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  or  by  agitation,  the  fallacy  will 
be  detected,  Ihey  bemg  really  very  thick  lozenges,  lying  on  their 
sides.  This  variety  is  frequently  found  mixed  widi  urate  of  am- 
monia and  oxalate  of  lime.  The  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
urine  often  causes  a  precipitation  of  crystals  of  this  form. 

The  ciystals  are  sometimes  found  very  thin,  their  length  being 
greater  than  their  breadth,  and  much  resembling  a  bundle  of  irreg- 
ular needles,  as  well  as    a    block-like  (5.) 
shape.    The  whole  surface  is  sometimes 
manned  with   myriads    of    close    dark 
lines.      When  carefully  examined,  the 
bodies  present  a  veiy  remarkable  inter- 
nal marking,  like  two  crescents  placed 
with  their  convexities  oj^osed  (figure  6.) 
This  curious  appearance  is  only  visible 
in  the  non-striated  body  of  the  crystal. 
Coarse  and  deep  drahge  or  red  sand  is 
generally  composed  of  cohering  crystals, 

forming  indeed  minute  calculi.  Two  varieties  of  these  are  met 
with,  one  formed  (figure  6^  of  cohering,  thick,  rhomboidalprisms, 
Mud  the  other  of  aggregatea  lozenges,  in  spinous  masses.  The  lat- 
ter are  particularly  met  with  where  a  marked  tendency  to  calculi 
exists  (ngure  1).  It  is  not  unfrequent  to  find  these  masses  cxjra-^ 
tallized  on  a  hair,  just  as  sugar  candy  is  cryatailized  on  a  thread  or 
string. 
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DiAGHosn  or  scposiTB  or  ukatk  or  amuovia. 
Iliese  deposits  vaiy  ia  color  from  absolute  whiteness  to  a  pale 
fawn  color,  which  is  the  most  frequent  Ltint,  brick-red,  pink,  or 
parple.  All  these  various  colored  deposits  present  certain  charac- 
ters in  common.  They  never  appear  in  the  urine  until  after  it  has 
cooled,  and  disappear  with  the  greatest  readiness  on  the  a^^ication 
of  heat.  The  purple  deposits  require  rather  a  higher  temperature 
for  solutioQ  than  the  other.  The  liquor  potasse,  or  liquor  ammo- 
niie,  will  immediately  dissolve  the  urate  of  ammonia.  Their 
Afniinal  constitution  is  shown  in  a  very  interesting  manner  by 
examining  a  drop  of  the  turbid  urine  with  the  microscope,  between 
two  plates  of  riass;  an  amorphous  powder  will  alone  be  visible, 
imlesa  uric  acid  be  present ;  then,  by  adding  a  drop  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  die  torbidity  will  disappear,  and  in  a  short  time  crystals  of 
oric  acid  will  be  seen,  growing  in  the  fluid,  the  ammoRia  having 
united  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  that  was  added,  as^  (deserted  the 
vie  acid. 

OHAKAOTBai   or    uaiHK    DSrOtlTINa    UBATZ   or   AMHOHtA. 

"Hte  following  modifications  are  most  important :  1.  A  pate 
mine  of  low  specific  gravity,  becoming  opake  in  cooling,  from  the 
deposition  of  neariy  white  urate  of  ammcHiia,  which  forms  a  rope- 
like  appeannce,  much  resembling  mncopus. 

S.  Urine  of  moderate  density,  which  is  of  a  pale  amber  co1<r-, 
aad  fonns  on  cooling  a  copious  fawn  colored  deposit,  (resembling 
brick  dust  dissolved  in  the  urine,)  but  readily  disappears  by  the 
acdoD  of  heat.  This  deposit  is  very  frequent,  and  in  all  cases 
when  there  is  any  cutaneous  interference. 

3.  If  there  be  an^  febrile  excitement,  the  urine  becomes  concm- 
Irated,  rises  in  density,  and  depoaita  on  cooling  a  reddish  brown 
sediment,  constituting  the  well  known  latentious  or  brick  dust 
sediment. 

4.  In  well  marked  auctions  of  the  portal  circulation,  especially 
whra  connected  with  organic  diseases  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  or 
«faea  Acre  is  a  snpporatiiig  action  going  on  in  the  body,  and  espe- 
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cialty  of  a  strumous  character,  the  urine  possesses  a  deep  purple 
or  copper  color,  often  veiling  on  crimson,  and  may  be  mistaken 
for  blood. 


MICROSCOPIC   CHASACTEK   OP   1 


■    AHUOMIA. 


When  a  drop  of  urine  containing  a  portion  of  this  substance  is 
put  between  two  pieces  of  glass,  and  put 
under  the  microscope,  a  mere  amorphous 
p«cipitate  is  seen;  but  on  more  careful 
examination  this  will  be  found  to  contain 
myriads  of  excessively  fine  globules,  ad- 
hering together,  forming  Tittle  linear 
masses,  (figure  8,)  often  mixed  with  uric 
acid  crysUls.  Sometimes  the  urate  of 
ammonia  occurs  in  large  globules,  mixed 
with  ciystals  of  uric  acid;  this  is  ob- 
served in  albuminous  urine,  (figure  9,) 
and,  from  it«  opacity  is  best  observed  by  reflected  light. 

(»•)  


Urate  of  ammonia  occurs  in  depositee  in  delicate  needles,  some 
times  united  so  as  to  form  stelJee  (ngure  10). 

The  urate  of  soda  is  found  in  deposits  of  the  urine  in  cases  o 

Sut  and  febrile  affections,  and  where  the  treatment  consisted  li 
e  use  of  carbonate  of  soda.     It  then  is  found  in  round,  yellow 
isfa,  opake  masses,  provided  witii  projecting  and  carved  processeE 
(figure  11,)  forming  a  remarkable  figure.     When  artificially  pre 
(11.  (12.) 
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pared,  by  dissohdng  uric  acid  in  a  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  it  aystallizes  in  needles  and  tufts  (figure  12).  In  chemical 
characters,  the  urate  of  soda  resembles  the  salt  of  ammonia,  but 
does  not  disappear  quite  so  readily  on  heating  the  lime. 


FATHOLOGICAL    CHANGK8    IN    THE   QUANTITY    OF     UBIC     ACID     AND 

URATE   OF   AMMONIA. 

Independently  of  an  alteration  in  the  proportion  of  the  uric  acid 
by  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  nitrogen  in  the  food  certain  patholog- 
ical states  of  the  system  exert  a  most  important  influence  on  the 
oaantit^  excreted.  Uric  acid  may  be  traced  to  two  great  sources, 
Uie  disintegration  of  tissues  and  to  nitrogenised  food.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  Uiat  whatever  increases  the  rapidity  of  the  former  pro- 
cess,  or  interferes  with  the  due  digestion  or  assimilation  of  the 
latter,  will  materially  affect  the  amount  of  uric  acid  contained  in 
the  urine.  In  all  diseases  attended  with  great  emaciation,  whea 
the  8U|^y  of  food  is  not  ample  for  the  body,  there  will  be  an 
increased  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine ;  if  the  kidneys  remain 
sufficiently  healthy  to  perform  their  functions.  But  if  the  renal 
functions  are  themselves  affected,  as  tliey  frequently  are,  the  above 
would  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  In  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, in  rheumatism,  in  organic,  and  sometimes  even  functional, 
difficulties,  the  amount  of  unc  acid  will  be  increased,  and  the  de- 
posit of  this  substance  will  appear  either  free  or  combined. 

In  gout  and  rheumatism  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  the  forma* 
tion  of  an  excess  of  uric  acid,  both  pure  and  combined,  especially 
with  soda.  The  elements]  of  the  acid,  or  its  combinations,  are  in 
these  diseases  supplied  by  the  nitrogenised  elements  of  the  food. 
In  such  quantities  is  urate  of  soda  otten  generated,  that  the  watery 
portions  of  the  blood  are  not  sufficient  for  its  solution,  and  part  of 
it  is  deposited  in  the  joints  and  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  producing 
painful  swellings. 

In  all  diseases  attended  with  excessive  debility,  independently 
of  acute  disease,  especially  when  an  ana^nic  or  chlorotic  state 
exists,  and  when  the  circulation  is  languid,  or,  if  excited,  is  owinff 
to  ifritation  rather  than  inflammation,  a  deficiency  of  uric  acid 
occurs,  and  no  deposit  ever  takes  place  in  the  urine,  unless  the 
quantity  of  water  present  is  remarkably  diminished.  The  dimi- 
nution of  uric  acia  is  well  observed  auer  great  losses  of  blood  \ 
this  may  also  show  how  excessive  bleeding  may  develope  its  effects, 
and  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  strong  evidence  against  this  pernicious 
practice,  which  is  fast  sinking  to  its  proper  position  in  the  minds  of 
all  liberal  members  of  the  profession.  This  subject  might  be 
extended  much  further,  but  as  space  will  not  permit  in  the  present 
number,  it  may  be  referred  to  again.  I  am  indebted  to  many  wri- 
ters i^n  this  subject  for  important  matter,  and  for  the  originals  of 
tlie  cots  to  Dr.  Bird. 


IPatt  2. — (^Mtotial. 


»^»»» 


DEGENERACY  OF  MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 


The  upwabd  and  onward  tbndkncies  of  the  profesaion  at  the 
present  time  present  an  interesting  sulgect  for  contemplation. 
Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned, 

1.  The  Eclectic  movement,  designed  to  free  the  profession 
from  every  vestige  of  the  ^<  Old  Ilunkeri$m "  with  which  it  is 
aow  encumbered,  and  to  introduce  not  only  a  far  better  practice, 
bat  a  broader,  deeper,  and  truer  njiedical  philosophy. 

2.  The  REBELLION  of  Homoeopathy,  Hydropathy,  and  other 
eccentric  systems  of  practice,  against  the  tyrannical  restraint  which 
the  organization  of  the  jvofession  has  heretofore  imposed  upon  the 
freedom  of  individual  opinion  and  action. 

3.  The  confession  of  existing  defects,  the  increased  tone  of  lib- 
erality among  eminent  physicians,  and  the  gradual,  almost  insensi- 
ble, yielding  of  the  profession  generally  to  the  *^  pressure  from 
without "  of  public  sentiment,  and  the  reformatory  spirit  of  the 
age.  (How  common  to  hear  the  ccmfession,  '*  I  give  veiy  little 
calomel  now — I  very  seldom  bleed.*') 

4.  The  steady  progress  of  Phrenology,  Animal  Magnetism,  and 
other  forms  of  Neurological  Science,  fertilizing  and  liberalizing 
all  minds  as  they  advance. 

6.  The  abolition  of  legal  restraints  upon  professional  pursuits, 
leaving  reason  and  public  opinion  as  the  sole  regulators  of  the 
medical  profession. 

6.  The  complaints  brought  against  medical  colleges,  and  against 
the  present  condition  of  the  profesalon,  and  the  attempts  to  elevate 
the  character  of  medical  instruction  by  imposing  greater  restric- 
tions upon  the  graduation  of  unqualified  persons,  and  by  extend- 
ing the  sessions  of  medical  schools  beyond  the  usual  term  of  four 
months. 

7.  The  confession  that  Medical  Botany  has  been  shamefully 
neglected,  and  the  appointment  of  a  oommittee  by  the  National 
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Medical  Associsdon  for  the  porpose  of  reportii^  upon  our  aiii|p> 
enooB  plants,  and  their  value  as  medicines. 

These  are  cheering  indications  of  the  i»t)gre68  ol  the  profession, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  downwaed  tendencies  are  but  too 
apparent. 

1.  The  tenacity  of  *<  Old  Hunkerism,*'  as  manifested  in  the 
numerous  illiberal  and  malignant  uticles  in  various  medical  jout^ 
nab,  and  in  tiie  resolution  of  the  National  Medical  Associatimi 
fiv  excluding  from  medical  colleges  all  students  whose  preceptors 
were  not  strictly  regular  in  their  practice ;  or,  in  other  words,  who 
dared  to  think  and  to  practice  differently  from  the  National  Medi- 
cal Association. 

2.  The  low  moral  tone  and  consequent  demoralising  influence  of 
such  men  as  Prof.  Harrison,  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  and 
otbo?  who  need  not  be  named.  The  daily  example  of  coarse 
vituperation  against  opponents  must  necessarily  ez^  a  pernicious 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  young  men,  before  whom  siich  exam^ 
pies  are  exhibited  without  comment  or  correction. 

3.  The  tendency  of  the  profession  in  large  cities  to  organize 
under  certain  leaders,  to  adopt  rigid  rules,  and  to  sacriQce  individ- 
ual freedom  to  certain  visionary  notions  of  professional  dignity  and 
infalfibility. 

4.  Hie  extravagancies,  ultraism,  and  ignorance  of  individuak 
desirous  of  effecting  medical  reform,  but  not  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened  or  liberal,  nor  sufficiently  elevated  in  their  aims  to  sustain  a 
respectable  position. 

6.  Hie  great  multiplication  of  inferior  medical  colleges,  their 
competition  to  increase  their  numbers,  and  the  increasing  facility 
in  obtaining  a  medical  diploma. 

There  are  already  thirty-seven  established  medical  colleges  in 
the  United  J9tates,  and  we  are  continually  hearing  of  new  schools. 
Another  medical  school  has  just  been  estaUished  in  Indiana,  (in 
additi<Hi  to  the  one  at  Laporte,)  anoUier  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois, 
and  another  even  in  Iowa.  How  many  more  are  just  beginning  to 
be  hatched,  and  how  many  are  likely  to  make  their  appearance 
during  the  year  '49,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say ;  but  it  is  probable 
diat  the  multiplication  will  continue  to  go  on  as  long  as  charters 
csn  be  obtained,  until  the  fact  becomes  generally  known  to  Ae 
vnbilious  members  of  the  profession,  that  a  prc^essorsbip  in  a 
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new  medioftl  school,  which  has  no  oommaading  advantages  over  its 
rivals,  and  which  for  many,  years  can  sustain  but  a  feeble  and  rick- 
ety existence,  confers  neither  honor  nor  profit  upon  its  occupant 
The  duties  of  such  a  professorship,  if  rightly  discharged,  are  mat^ 
tens  of  earnest  and  life-long  labor ;  but  if  they  are  hurried  through 
in  a  careless  manner,  without  this  labor,  the  professor  who  pursues 
such  a  coarse  becomes  an  injury,  and  indeed  a  nuisance  to  the  pro- 
fession, by  withdrawing  young  men  from  schools  of  reputation  in 
which  they  might  have  been  thoroughly  instructed,  and  sinking 
their  standard  of  professional  allowments  to  his  own  inferior  level . 

How  eagerly  do  we  find  men  seeking  to  undertake  the  grave 
responsibilities  of  a  medical  college,  who  are  not  only  deficient  in 
medical  knowledge,  but  deficient  even  in  the  ordinary  elements  of 
a  decent  English  education.  When  individuals,  thus  deficient 
alike  in  medical  and  in  literary  cultivation,  succeed  in  presenting 
themselves  as  teachers  of  medical  science,  the  effect  must  necessa- 
rily be  to  spread  through  the  country  a  race  of  sciolists  and  super- 
ficial pretenders,  whose  manifest  ignorance  will  be  quite  efficient 
in  destroying  all  confidence  in  the  profession,  and  all  respect  for  its 
members  in  the  public  mind. 

That  the  multiplication  of  medical  schools  tends  to  produce  such 
results,  has  already  become  very  obvious.  The  diploma  is  annu- 
ally becoming  less  and  less  valuable  as  an  evidence  of  medical 
attainments,  and  m(n«  easily  accessible  to  the  indolent  student, 
who  desires  to  obtain  it  merely  as  an  introduction  to  professional 
employment.  Students  are  invited  to  attend  certain  schools,  with 
die  assurance  of  the  most  liberal  indulgence  in  pecuniary  matters, 
and  induced  to  suppose  that  with  a  sin^e  course  of  lectures  they 
may  be  permitted  to  become  candidates  for  a  degtee.  We  have 
received  letters  showing  that  such  anticipations  were  cherished,  and 
young  men  had  been  induced  to  suppose  that  a  single  course  of 
lectures  in  a  certain  Allopathic  school  in  Ohio  would  entitle  them 
to  the  opportunity  of  graduation.  We  are  by  no  means  disposed 
to  charge  upon  the  Faculty  of  that  institution  any  design  to  hold 
out  such  inducements  to  students,  and  thus  to  lower  the  standard  of 
education ;  but  when  such  intimations  have  been  held  out  in  con- 
nection with  their  name,  whether  authorized  or  not,  it  shows  dis- 
tinctly the  obvious  tendency  of  competition  among  schools. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  downward  tendencies  of  the  numerous 
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Allopathic  schools,  they  are  certainly  onaUe  to  compete  in 
downward  race  widi  die  Thmisoiiian  institutions.  In  our  remariu 
upon  this  subject,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  referring  to 
Thomsonian  practitioners  generally,  but  only  to  the  schools  which 
baTC  been  based  upon  the  popularity  of  Thomsonian  remedies. 
There  are  doubdess  many  upright  and  sincere  men,  who  have  been 
driven  by  Allopadiic  bigotry  into  an  independent  and  hostile  posi>» 
don,  and  who  have  adopted  more  or  less  of  the  ultra  Thomsonian 
views,  for  want  of  a  more  satisfactory  and  definite  posidon. 
These  individuals,  who  regard  themselves  as  independent  botanic 
practitiona^  are  generally  men  of  considerable  practical  skill, 
and  of  mentaL  independence.  The  majority  of  this  class  will  ulti* 
matdy  be  found,  when  they  have  calmly  surveyed  the  position  of 
parties,  in  the  ranks  of  scientific  medical  refonners. 

The  establishment  of  schools  with  the  power  of  ccmferring  med- 
ical d^irees,  (avowedly  up(m  Thomsonian  principles,)  has  presented 
the  lowest  standard  of  medical  education  ever  yet  seen  in  our 
countiy.  Without  referring  to  the  general  inferiority  of  these 
schools  as  to  character,  intellect,  and  means  of  instruction,  a  glance 
St  their  facilities  of  graduation  will  show  their  inevitable  tendency. 

The  school  established  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  under  the  decep* 
tive  tide  of  ^<  Scientific  and  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,"  (a  Thom- 
sonian school,)  is  but  litde  more  than  a  nominal  afiair  as  to  the 
instruction  of  medical  classes.  A  gentleman  of  intelligence  from 
Petersfaorg  informed  us  that  it  had  but  about  nine  students  last 
year,  and  we  perceive  that  the  annual  announcement  of  the  school 
for  1847-8  presents  but  fifteen  names  on  the  ^^  list  of  matriculates." 
Whether  the  collegiate  operations  were  carried  on  in  the  drug  store 
of  the  Professors  P.  and  K.,  or  in  the  apartments  overhead,  our 
informant  could  not  distincdy  state ;  but,  however  insignificant  the 
operations  of  this  school  may  be  in  the  way  of  medical  instruo 
don,  it  is  amply  ci^ble  of  furnishing  any  number  of  diplomas 
which  the  state  of  the  market  may  require.  Not  only  are  their 
own  students  furnished  with  these  **  scientific "  diplomas,  but  the 
students  of  the  Botanico  Medical  School  of  Worcester,  Massachi^ 
setts,  are  also  honored  by  the  distribution  of  parchments  from 
Petersburg.  One  charter  is  enough  for  both ;  and,  indeed,  we  see 
no  reason  why  the  benevolent  gendemen  of  Petersburg  should  not 
estend  dieir  dieltering  wings  over  all  the  Thomsonian  schools  lo 
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be  hereafter  chai1»^,  and  thus  lave  the  troablerame  necessily  of 
laying  for  a  chatter. .  According  to  this  coavenient  plan  there 
n^ed  never  be  a  lack  of  Thomsonian  diplomas ;  for  so  long  as  one 
school  of  that  character  in  the  United  States  retains  a  chaiter, 
the  powers  of  that  charter  will  be  entirely  sufficient  to  supply  any 
number  of  degrees,  in  every  state  of  the  Union,  to  those  who  may 
or  may  not  have  been  under  Thomsonian  instruction. 

Actual  attendance  upon  lectures  of  any  kind  does  not  appear  to 
be  at  all  necessary.  If  the  Faculty  are  disposed  to  confer  the 
d^;ree,  it  makes  no  matter  whether  there  has  been  any  previous 
study,  or  any  attendance  upon  lectures.  They  say,  *^  If  found 
^palified  by  the  Faculty,  the  Board  of  Directors  will  confer  on 
him  the  Doctorate  in  Medicine,  ^mthaui  rtfereneB  to  the  time  of 
study  f  provided  the  candidate  shall  hone  paid  for  one  full  course 
of  tiekeisy  and  the  mairieulation  and  graduation  fees.* ''  Or,  in 
plain  English,  any  individual,  educated  or  uneducated,  who  is  will- 
ing to  pay  ninety  dollars,  can  obtain  a  diploma,  if  the  Faculty  are 
disposed  to  sell  him  one,  and  willing  to  certify  his  qualifications. 

But,  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  the  Faculty  openly  advertise  that 
thqr  will  confer  honorary  diplomas  (as  premiums)  upon  any  indi- 
viduals who  will  furnish  them  the  best  essays  upon  lobelia,  blood- 
letting, mercury,  and  a  variety  of  oUier  sulgects.  When  medical 
schools,  with  regular  charters  and  the  power  of  conferring  degrees, 
come  to  so  low  an  ebb  as  this,  what  must  be  the  inevitable  effect  ? 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  following  wiU  be  the  inevitable 
consequences: 

1.  Those  schools  which  enlarge  their  facilities  and  prolong  their 
eourses  of  instruction,  will  necessarily  occupy  Ae  highest  position 
as  fountains  of  medical  learning,  and  their  d^lomas  will  be 
eagerly  sought  by  those  who  aim  at  thorough  medical  scholarship. 

2.  The  various  schools  through  the  country  of  inferior  merit, 
will  present  a  descending  scale,  at  the  bottom  of  which  will  be 
found  the  ultiu  Thomsonian  schools. 

3.  In  this  position  a  general  spirit  of  emulation  will  arise, 
which  will  gradually  compel  the  iitferior  schoob  either  to  raise 
their  standard  of  qualifications,  or  to  sink  to  the  Thomsonian  level 
of  diploma-shops.  ( It  is  probable  that  in  time  the  title  of  Thom- 
sonian will  be  universally  repudiated,  or,  if  retained  by  any,  will 
be  but  a  badge  of  ignorance.    Sehocdv  idiieh  have  heretofcie 
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occmpiBd  that  position,  will,  if  ibej  are  capable  of  improvement, 
lake  a  more  liberal  groand.  We  think  there  are  evident  imdici^ 
tioDs  of  an  opwaitl  teodenajr.  The  nnchartered  school  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  manifests  a  laudable  desire  for  the  discharge  of  its 
dodes,  and  would  probably,  if  its  resoorces  were  adequate,  rise  to 
s  vny  lei^ectable  position.  The  Curtis  school  of  this  city  has  been 
giestly  improved  by  securing  the  services  of  Dr.  Ko8t-*-a  gentle* 
msn  rf  highly  respectable  attaimnents,  as  well  as  of  liberal  views« 
At  the  same  time  the  virtual  ownership  of  the  whole  school  by  Dr. 
C.  has  been  sunendered  (we  are  informed)  to  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
wbofnxpom  to  faring  it  out  under  a  new  title.  What  the  new  name 
is  to  be  we  are  not  informed.) 

4.  The  Edeotie  Medical  Institute,  whidi  at  present  occupies  an 
advanced  position,  giving  a  UKxe  diorongh  and  laborious  course  of 
iulnidion  than  any  odier  medical  institution  of  Cincinnati,^  willy 
«e  hope,  continue  to  move  in  advance  as  far  and  as  fast  as  its  op^ 
portimities  and  positi<m  will  permit — thus  placing  its  graduates 
upon  the  highest  fiatkmn  of  tbs  profession.  In  the  next  number 
we  may  suggest  a  plan  to  elevate  the  standard  of  professional  a^ 
taimafnts,  quite  distinct  from  that  proposed  by  the  National  Medical 
AsMciation,  and  probably  much  more  efficient. 

For  tiie  present,  in  view  of  the  existing  condition  of  die  profe»> 
tioo,  we  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  friends  of  Eclecticism  in 
the  United  States  the  propriety  of  concentrating  tlieir  energies  and 
oo^)perating  widi  us  in  the  effort  to  elevate  our  common  cause.  If 
duly  sustained  by  our  friends,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  elevate  the 
itandard  of  Medical  Education,  and  to  place  the  cause  of  Medical 
Befonn  in  a  hij^er  position  than  it  has  ever  yet  occupied  in  Ame» 
rica.  In  such  a  position  that  tbe  name  of  Eclectic  may  be  hoi^ 
ored  in  America  and  in  Europe,  as  significant  not  only  of  enlarged 
libeiality  and  mental  independence,  but  of  thorough  medical  echo* 
iarriiip  and  the  high$a  degree  of  skill  in  the  treatmMit  of  disease. 
In  a  word,  we  aim  to  establish  in  the  public  mind  an  indisputable 
pte^minence,  and  thus  ultimately  to  regenerate  the  whole  pro> 

fenion. 
To  accomplish  reeults  so  important  and  so  noble,  the  sincere 


*  Wehaf*  iImwb  in  preTiooi  nombcn,  that  the  Facaltf  of  the  E.  M.  Inttitote,  dellrer 
•tlMttoiM.fifth  more  of  instniction  daring  ihelr  mmIod  then  the  FlKaltr  oftheOU* 
liiiied  CdHeg^ 
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friends  of  Eclecticism  must  abstain  from  imitating  the  follies  of 
the  Old  school  and  the  Thomsonians  in  undertakii^  the  establish* 
ment  of  feeble  and  inferior  schools.  If  there  were  at  this  time  a 
superabundance  of  talent,  of  learning,  and  wealth  in  our  ranks,  all 
seeking  in  vain  to  be  employed,  we  ishould  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  the  establishment  of  able,  learned,  and  well-endowed 
sdiools ;  but  from  our  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  cause 
throughout  the  United  States,  we  are  amply  warranted  in  affirming 
that  no  additional  school  could  be  established  at  present  with  any 
{N*ospect  of  attaining  such  a  rank  or  sustaining  such  a  character  as 
would  be  of  the  least  benefit  to  the  general  progress  of  the  cause* 
That  opportunities  will  occur  hereafter  for  a  vigorous  and  concerted 
movement  to  establish  another  institution  of  elevated  character,  is 
by  no  means  improbable ;  but  at  {nresent,  and  for  several  years  to 
come,  every  attempt  of  that  kind  must  necessarily  tend  to  diminish 
the  moral  force  of  the  cause,  to  distract  and  divide  its  friends,  and 
seriously  retard  or  defeat  our  ultimate  triumph. 

Medical  instruction  sustains  the  same  relation  to  competiticm  as 
medical  practice.  He  who  aims  merely  at  pecuniary  success  in  his 
profession,  would  prefer  to  see  rivals  in  the  field  around  him  whose 
general  inferiority  would  insure  his  own  undisputed  pre-eminence ; 
but  he  who  takes  more  enlarged  views,  and  wishes  to  sustain  hon- 
orably the  system  of  practice  to  which  he  is  devoted,  would  desire 
to  see,  not  his  inferiors,  but  his  equals  or  superiws  in  the  field, 
who  might  sustain  honcnrably  the  c(Hnmon  cause ;  and  while  he 
would  regret  the  appearance  of  those  whose  qualifications  and  op- 
portunities were  insufficient,  he  would  take  some  pains  to  enc«>urage 
and  assist,  in  a  fraternal  spirit,  those  whose  character,  learning, 
and  abilities  would  redound  to  the  honor  of  the  profession.  Sudi 
is  the  view  upon  which  we  are  disposed  to  act,  and  such  must  be 
the  feeling  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  profession  at  large  who  ai« 
deeply  interested  in  sustaining  and  elevating  the  general  profes- 
sional  standing  and  character  of  Medical  Reformers. 

We  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  friends  of  Eclecticism  in 
America  unanimously  resolve  to  concentrate  their  energies  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Model  College,  which  may  proudly  uphokl  the 
standard  of  Medical  Reform— that  they  deliberate  farther  upon  the 
best  method  of  sustaining  and  elevating  the  national  school,  and 
upon  the  policy  and  propriety  of  establishii^  other  schools  al  aar 
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tune  hereafter,  having  an  eye  in  all'things  to  the  good  of  the  com* 
mon  cause,  the  onion  and  harmony  of  its  friends,  the  improvement 
of  medical  education,  and  the  triumph  of  Medical  Reform  over  its 
active  and  energetic  foes*  B. 


TO   MEDICAL   PRACTITIONERS. 

As  the  design  of  this  Journal  is  to  present  to  the  profession 
valuable  practical  matters,  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  available  to  the 
Physician  in  his  daily  ministrations  to  the  sick,  the  publishers 
earnestly  solicit  the  aid  of  all  their  professional  friends  in  the  accu- 
mulation  of  facts  and  discoveries  relative  to  diseases  in  diflferent 
sectioM  of  the  country,  new  remedies  and  new  modes  of  aj^lica- 
don  of  those  now  known. 

Articles  in  the  form  of  reports  of  important  cases,  illustrating 
the  efficacy  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  treatment  adopted,  given  briefly, 
yet  in  a  clear  and  detailed  manner  so  as  to  enable  the  reader  to 
avail  himself  of  the  directions  there  given  in  similar  cases,  as  well 
as  dissertations  upon  the  properties  and  uses  of  diflferent  remedies, 
are  much  needed,  and  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
medical  reform.  We  are  aware  that  there  are  hundreds  of  Physi* 
ciaoB  whose  practice  is  eminently  successful  in  diseases  of  various 
fonns,  which,  under  the  allopathic  treatment,  are  often  incurable, 
who  have  made  many  new  discoveries,  and  in  whose  practice  there 
is  much  diat  is  peculiar  to  themselves  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  present  wofully  deficient 
snd  unsuccessful  practice  pursued  and  sustained  by  allopathic  oi^ 
diodoxy.  We  have  firequently  urged  our  medical  friends  to  furnish 
uiwith  original  matter  of  this  kind,  and  while  some  have  comf^ed 
with  the  request,  others  have  excused  themselves  on  the  ground 
diat  they  w^e  unaccustomed  to  writing  for  the  press,  and  were  too 
much  engaged  in  practice  to  devote  the  attention  to  writing,  requisite 
to  present  articles  worthy  of  publication.  This  may  be  a  plausible 
excuse  in  some  few  cases,  while  in  many  others  we  strongly  sus- 
pect it  is  only  an  excuse  to  avoid  the  labor,  and  not  a  lack  of  the 
proper  skill  in  writing. 

If  Reformers  would  keep  up  with  the  intelligence  of  the  age  in 
Medical  Scienoey  they  must  each  and  every  one  contribute  a  due 
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poportion  to  the  general  atock  of  knowledge.  Thus,  by  giving  his 
discoveries  to  the  profession,  each  will  in  return  get  those  of  many 
others,  and  the  whole  be  benefitted,  while  no  one  will  be  the  loser. 

One  may  have  valuable  knowledge  respecting  the  treatment  of  a 
particular  disease,  or  of  the  use  of  a  particular  remedy,  entirely 
unknown  to  another,  while  he  in  turn  possesses  similar  information 
of  which  the  former  is  ]|;norant.  But  by  ecMnmunicating  these 
through  the  Journal,  all  will  be  equally  informed ;  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  if  eveiy  practitioner  would  look  upon  this  matter  in  a 
proper  light,  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  extend  and  diffuse  his  know- 
ledge, more  valuable  additions  may  be  made  to  the  science  through 
Ae  Journal  in  one  year,  dian  could  be  made  fay  any  other  mode  in 
five  or  ten  times  the  same  period. 

If  any  are  willing  tu  write  for  the  Journal,  who  have  any  hesi* 
tation  in  consequence  of  being  unaccustomed  to  writing  for  the 
press,  we  can  say  to  them,  do  not  let  valuable  inlormation  be  kept 
back  for  fear  of  not  preamtiDg  it  in  a  style  to  suit  your  or  our  taste. 
If  you  will  furnish  the  matter,  we  will,  if  desired,  make  such  al- 
terations in  style  as  may  be  desirable.  We  hope  to  have  a  number 
of  valuable  essays  from  abroad  for  our  next  number.  We  intend 
to  be  liberal,  and  tiierefore  invite  all  friends  of  Refonn,  whether 
they  favor  all  oar  peculiar  views  or  not,  to  present  to  the  public 
through  the  Journal  any  matter  relating  to  the  healing  ait  that  may 
be  practically  useftd. 

The  Institutb.— ^Before  the  proposed  enlargements  of  the  Ec- 
lectic Medical  Institute  can  be  effected,  it  will  be  requisite  to  en- 
Uige  its  capital  stock  much  beyond  the  present  amount.  It  is  pro- 
posed, therefore,  to  increase  the  amount  to  one  hutidnd  thousand 
dottar$.  After  this  change  has  been  effiscted,  we  expect  to  prose- 
cute vigorously  our  plans  of  enlaiged  usefulness!.  B. 

OCT  The  attention  of  Medical  Students  is  respectfully  invited  to 
the  announcement  of  the  spring  and  summer  course  of  Lectures, 
commencing  on  the  first  da^  of  March  next.  M. 

0C3r  Persons  to  whom  the  present  No.  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Journal  is  sent,  who  do  not  desire  to  be  considered  as  subscribers, 
will  be  kind  enough  to  wrap  it  carefUUy  and  return  it  addressed  to 
<<  Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  Cincinnati,  O."  AH  such  as  do  not 
do  so,  will  be  considered  as  subscribers  for  the  year.  M. 
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MEMORIAL 

OF   THE    AMERICAN    ECLECTIC    MEDICAL   CONTENTION. 

To  Hb  Honorable  the  Senate  and 

House  of  Sepreseniatives  of  the  State  of  Ohio  : 

Tas  members  of  the  American  Eclectic  Medical  Convention 
wodd  re^ctfully  address  your  honorable  body  in  reference  to  the 
oppressive  inequality  and  injustice  now  existing  under  the  laws  of 
this  commonwealth. 

Tour  Memorialists,  as  a  Medical  Convention,  represent  the  in- 
terests, opinions,  and  wishes  of  a  lar^e  and  rapidly  increasing  por* 
tioQ  of  the  Medical  profession,  residing  not  only  in  Ohio,  but 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  warmly  sustained  by  a  large 
Qomber  of  the  intelligent  and  liberal  citizens  of  the  republic. 

In  behalf  of  this  large  portion  of  the  peo[)Ie  and  the  profession, 
destined,  we  believe,  soon  to  become  a  decided  maiority,  we  ask 
that  respectful  attention  and  impartial  action  which  should  ever 
diaracterize  the  administration  of  a  republican  government. 

We  would  remind  your  honorable  body,  that  the  legislation  of 
this  and  other  states,  upon  medical  subjects,  has  heretofore  been 
dearly  in  contravention  of  the  first  principles  of  republican  justice. 
An  oiganized  portion  of  the  medical  profession,  enjoying  an  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  numbers  and  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  has  been  enabled  by  these  advantages  to  secure  the  passage 
of  laws,  not  only  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  their  collegiate  insti- 
tutions (to  which  we  do  not  object,)  but  for  the  purpose  of  discred- 
iting and  placing  in  a  degraded  position  their  less  numerous  rivals, 
whose  merits  were  then  less  extensively  known,  and  whose  rights 
were  scarcely  considered.  But  it  required  not  many  years  to  arouse 
the  pablic  attention  to  the  injustice  of  all  such  laws — to  make  more 
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fully  known  the  merits  and  the  rights  of  the  oppressed  class,  and 
to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws,  by  the  most  decisive 
action  of  the  legislature  and  the  people.  The  attempts  subse- 
quently made  to  procure  the  re-enactment  of  any  such  laws,  have 
been  firmly  repulsed  by  the  legislature,  and  generally  condemned 
by  public  sentiment. 

While  Medical  Reformers  have  thus  succeeded  in  the  face  of 
private  professional  persecution  and  an  extensive  organized  opposi- 
tion, in  obtaining  a  recognition  of  their  legal  rights,  they  ao  not 
feel  willing,  after  having  for  years  endurea  a  scandalous  and  un- 
warrantable persecution,  to  rest  contented  with  a  mere  removal  of 
legal  disabilities.  They  are  entitled  to  claim  full  and  entire 
equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

The  doctrine  of  union  between  church  and  state — of  the  right 
of  any  religious  class  to  receive  and  monopolize  the  favor  of  gov- 
ernment, or  to  enjoy  any  peculiar  and  pre-eminent  privileges,  has 
long  been  exploded  in  this  country,  and  nothing  could  be  more  odi* 
ous  than  an  attempt  to  revive  such  distinctions.  Assuredly,  dis- 
tinctions in  the  profession  of  medicine  between  the  different  classes 
of  the  community,  are  no  less  oppressive  and  unjust  than  similar 
distinctions  in  religion. 

If  men  have  the  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  unmolested  by  earthly  powers,  assuredly  they  have 
an  equal  right  to  study  Nature  and  employ  the  most  precious  gifts 
of  the  Creator  for  the  restoration  of  health.  The  rignt  to  seek  the 
salvation  of  the  soul,  and  the  right  to  seek  the  salvation  or  health 
of  the  body,  according  to  the  aictates  of  our  own  judgment  and 
conscience,  are  rights  equally  certain,  clear  and  impregnable  in  a 
true  republic.  In  exercising  the  former  right,  it  is  demanded  by 
every  freeman,  that  no  invidious  distinction  shall  be  made  by  gov- 
ernmental action,  and  that  nothing  shall  be  done  by  an  impartial 
government  calculated  to  hinder,  degrade,  or  restrict  the  individual, 
whatever  may  be  the  creed  which  he  avows.  In  the  exercise  of 
the  latter  right,  this  demand  is  no  less  imperative. 

In  reference  to  matters  of  private  opinion  and  action,  upon  which 
the  most  intelligent  and  learned  may  differ,  a  republican  govern- 
ment has  no  right  to  interpose  to  the  injury  of  either  party.  In 
the  present  instance,  we  not  only  claim  this  equality  in  relation  to 
governmental  action  in  behalf  of  Medical  Reformers,  but  we  assert, 
that  whenever  it  comes  within  the  scope  of  governmental  duties  to 
foster  the  sciences  by  assisting  the  cultivators  and  teachers  of  medi- 
cine, the  claims  of  medical  reformers  in  that  respect  entitle  them, 
if  any  distinction  should  be  made,  to  the  foremost  rank.  We  do 
not  demand,  as  has  been  demanded  heretofore  by  others,  that  invi- 
dious distinctions  should  be  made  in  our  behalf;  but  we  do  assert, 
that  if  any  portion  of  the  medical  profession  is  to  be  regarded  with 
peculiar  favor,  it  is  not  that  portion  which  has  heretofore  been  fos^ 
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(ered  by  legislative  bounty,  walled  around  like  a  hot-house  plant 
by  legislative  enactments,  to  protect  it  from  the  free  air  of  compe- 
tition, and  which  has  followed  the  safe  and  lucrative  patli  mar&ed 
out  "bjr  authority;''  but  rather  that  other  portion  which  has  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  public  friendless  and  poorr— which  has  risen 
against  persecution  and  a  powerful  array  of  wealth,  of  colleges, 
governments,  societies,  and  time-honorea  precedents — ^which  nas 
fofisfat  its  wajr  into  recognition,  and  vindicated  its  legal  rights 
against  oppression — ^which  has  ameliorated  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, and  abolished  throughout  a  large  portion  of  this  country,  the 
moat  pernicious  and  unscientific  methods  of  treatment  heretofore  in 
vogue — ^which  has  saved  an  incalculable  number  of  lives — ^wbich 
has  raised  up  thousands  from  disease  and  despair  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  health,  who  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Old  school  pro- 
fession as  utterly  incurable ;  and  which  has  done  more  to  render 
practical  medicine  truly  a  healing  art,  than  all  its  wealthy,  learned, 
powerful,  and  overbearing  rivals. 

These  assertions  are  based  upon  an  extensive  experience  and  ob- 
servation. Doubtless  there  may  be  members  of  your  honorable 
body  who  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  these  matters;  but  if  not, 
we  would  refer  to  tlie  experience  of  all  intelligent  medical  men 
who  have  tried  the  new  as  well  as  tlie  old  or  mercurial  system  of 
practice,  and  to  the  general  sentiment  of  patients  who  have  had  a 
&ir  trial  of  each.  Hereafter  we  hope  to  present,  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, the  statistical  evidence  of  these  assertions. 

We  claim,  that  in  arran^ng  the  medical  charities  which  are  sus- 
tained by  the  friends  of  this  commonwealth,  a  just  respect  should 
be  shown  to  a  system  of  medicine  which  has  the  approoation  of  a 
laige  portion  of  the  people,  and  that  the  patronage  and  influence 
of  the  state  should  not  be  employed  to  bolster  any  system  of  ex- 
dttsiveness,  or  any  corporate  monopoly,  regardless  of  the  public 
good. 

A  striking  example  for  the  application  of  this  principle,  exists  in 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  at  the  present  time.  The  Commercial  Hos- 
pital and  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Ohio,  a  state  institution  sustained  bv 
the  means  of  all  classes  of  society  alike,  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  certain  members  of  the  medical  profession,  to  be  controlled  and 
used  like  an  estate  in  fee  simple  for  their  own  private  emolument. 
In  this  extensive  hospital,  a  large  number  of  persons  unable  to  pro-* 
vide  themselves  with  competent  attendance,  receive  the  medical 
and  oCber  assistance  which  has  been  furnished  them  by  the  state. 
A  larg<e  prcportion  of  these  individuals,  it  is  true,  are  of  an  hum- 
ble station  m  life;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  rights  of  any  in* 
dividual  in  a  remiblic  are  to  be  measured  by  wealth  or  social  rank. 
The  patients  or  the  hospital,  whether  of  the  class  that  has  been 
cast  down  from  ease  and  affluence,  or  of  the  class  enured  to  pov- 
erty, are  all  equally  entitied  to  our  just  consideration.     And  if  we 
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undertake  to  rive  th^n  medical  or  other  relief,  their  wants  are  jostly 
entitled  to  be  Known  and  re^rded.  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly, 
as  well  as  injustice,  to  administer  our  charity  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  their  effectual  relief,  and  to  diminish  the  amount  of  good 
which  our  means  are  competent  to  effect. 

If  in  selecting  our  medical  attendance  we  adopt  an  exclusive 
plan  which  does  not  fully  command  the  public  confidence,  and 
which  pays  no  regard  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  are  the  recipients 
of  the  charity — if  we  compel  those  who  are  in  need  of  medical 
relief  to  imder^  a  peculiar  system  of  treatment,  or  else  be  excluded 
from  this  public  assistance,  it  inevitably  follows  that  those  who  re- 

Sard  that  treatment  as  unsatisfactory  and  unscientific,  and  who  are 
etermined  not  to  submit  to  any  thing  so  repugnant  to  reason  and 
experience  as  the  mercurial  and  blopd-letting  system,  will  be  virtu* 
aliy  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  that  institution.     Such  we  know 
to  oe  the  fact  at  present.     That  portion  of  the  public  who  have 
become  aware  by  personal  observation,  or  exbenence,  of  the  evils 
of  the  old  system  of  practice,  are  now  virtually  excluded  from  the 
Commercial  Hospital,  and  thrown  upon  the  private  bliarity  of  medi- 
cal practitioners  and  benevolent  neie^hbors  for  that  which  tliey  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  a  public  institution.     We  ask,  is  it  just,  be* 
cause  the  patient  is  poor  and  dependent,  to  exercise  this  tyrannical 
control,  which  operates  so  severely  upon  many — which  either  drives 
them  from  the  institution  to  the  miserable  abodes  in  which  they 
cannot  procure  proper  attendance,  or  else,  if  necessity  compels 
them  to  submit,  is  felt  b^  many  as  a  tyrannical  exercise  of  au- 
thority, and  a  serious  diminution  of  their  prospects  of  recovery  and 
health  ?     We  ask,  then,  for  Hosfntal  patients,  the  right  of  choosing 
their  medical  attendance ;  and,  as  the  smallest  possible  concession 
of  their  rights  that  we  could  demand,  we  ask  Uiat  diey  should  at 
least  have  the  privilege  of  choice  between  the  mercurial,  blood-let* 
ting  system  of  practice,  and  that  system  which  restores  the  health 
wiuiout  making  a  dangerous  inroad  upon  vitality  by  the  very  pro* 
cess,  and  without  leaving  a  poisoned  and  shattered  constitution. 

We  do  not  ask  that  any  increased  expense  should  be  incurred, 
for  no  farther  expense  is  necessary  in  tlie  care  of  Hospital  patients 
than  is  at  present  incurred.  The  facilities  for  the  study  of  disease 
presented  by  such  an  institution,  will  be  received  as  an  equivalent 
lor  the  labor  of  medical  attendance. 

While  we  seek  this  right  in  behalf  of  Hospital  patients,  as  a 
matter  of  simple  justice — ^a  mere  abolition  of  legal  favoritism  and 
monopoly — we  solicit  most  earnestly  for  the  medical  profession  the 
abolition  of  another  form  of  this  oppressive  monopoly.  Tlie  Hos- 
pital  affords  extensive  opportunities  for  clinical  instruction,  which 
are  regarded  as  valuable  by  all  who  are  preparing  for  the  practice 
of  medicine,  or  who  wish  to  investigate  disease. 

As  now  controlled,  instead  of  these  opportunities  being  extended 
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to  all  who  are  about  to  enter  the  profession,  eveiy  young  man  who 
does  not  submit  himself  to  the  teaching  of  the  old  school,  is 
rigidly  excluded  from  witne3sing  the  practice  of  the  Hospital. 
The  sinfi[ular  spectacle  is  exhibited  of  a  state  institution,  the  pro- 
perty alike  of  the  whole  people,  located  in  a  large  city  among  hun- 
Qi&as  of  medical  students,  and  a  large  majority  of  those  students 
prohibited  from  entering  that  public  institution  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  themselves  better  to  discharge  the  responsible  duties  which 
they  are  about  to  assume.  Do  not  these  facts  call  loudly  for  legis- 
lative interposition  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  those  of  the  people  of 
Ohio  who  believe  in  the  Reformed  system  of  Medicine,  snould  be 
thus  deprived  of  an  equality  of  rights  with  those  who  prefer  ano- 
ther ^stem — should  be  insultingly  told  by  authority — 

'^Ii  you  wish  to  study  medicine  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  your  own  reason,  you  shall  not  be  permitted,  like  others,  to 
enter  our  state  institution  upon  the  payment  of  similar  fees,  nor 
upon  any  terms  whatever.  If  you  wish  to  send  a  student  to  a 
laedical  college  where  he  can  learn  the  ample  resources  of  the  new 
mtem  of  practice,  that  student  shall  not  be  entitled  like  other  stu- 
oetAs  to  witness  the  phenomena  of  disease  in  the  Hospital,  and 
thus  become  more  familiar  with  the  important  duties  oi  a  physi- 
cian;— he  must  succumb  to  the  teachings  of  a  certain  school,  or 
else  be  stamped  with  this  mark  of  degradation." 

Although  that  Hospital  was  designed  in  every  way  for  the  public 
benefit,  and  its  clinical  advantages  are  important  for  the  promotion 
of  medical  education — the  value  of  which  would  be  felt  tnroughout 
the  whole  country — ^the  benefits  of  which  would  accrue  not  only  to 
the  practitioners  instructed,  but  to  the  people  whose  health  tney 
preserve;  yet  these  clinical  advantages,  furnished  by  the  public,  are 
not  allowed  to  flow  with  equal  justice  to  the  whole  people,  but 
arbitrarily  monopolized  by  a  few — ^not  for  their  own  benefit  mere- 
ly— ^not  because  the  opportunity  is  not  ample  for  all,  but  simply  to 
gratify  the  malignant  jealousy  and  hostility  of  those  who  enjoy  this 
monopoly,  against  their  professional  rivals. 

If  the  aristocratic  principle  of  monopoly  must  prevail  under  this 
government  in  medical  matters,  then  let  the  monopoly  fall  into  the 
nands  that  are  able  to  wield  it  for  the  public  gooa.  Let  the  Hos- 
pital be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Institute,  and  let  a  superior  system  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
exert  its  benu^cent  influences.  Let  the  clinical  facilities,  if  a  mo> 
nopoly  must  exist,  be  taken  from  that  College  which  has  been  una- 
ble to  attract  a  lai^  class,  even  with  this  advantage,  and  let  th^n 
be  given  to  that  Uollege  which  teaches  doctrines  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  aee ;  and  instead  of  a  meagre  attendance  of 
between  one  and  two  hundred,  classes  of  three,  four,  or  five  hui>- 
dred  will  receive  the  benefit  of  the  clinical  instruction. 
But  we  ask  no  such  monopoly  or  exclusive  privilege.    However 
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unworthy  of  its  exclusive  rights,  the  Ohio  Medical  College  may 
be,  in  comparison  with  our  favorite  institution,  we  desire  only  that 
they  be  placed  upon  a  footing  of  equality. 

This  claim  is  peculiarly  urgent,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  which  represents  a  large  and  re- 
q)ectable  portion  of  the  profession,  has  not  received  impartial  jus- 
tice heretofore  from  the  state,  and  yet  has  proved  itself  worthy  at 
least  of  equal  favor  with  any  other  institution.  While  the  Faculty 
of  the  Ohio  Medical  College  have  received  from  the  state  liber- 
ality, a  collegiate  edifice,  library,  chemical  apparatus,  &c.,  and 
been  honored  oy  the  exclusive  control  and  use  of  the  Hospital,  the 
Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  without  any  assistance 
from  the  state,  have  erected  their  own  edifice,  furnished  their  own 
apparatus  and  library,  given  able  and  original  courses  of  lectures, 
and  already  attracted  a  greater  number  of  pupils  during  the  past 
year  than  their  rival  institution,  aided  by  the  power  of  monopoly 
and  assistance  from  the  state. 

This  fact  is  sufficiently  significant  of  the  comparative  merits  and 
the  claims  of  these  schools  to  legislative  patronage ;  and  we  re- 
spectfully submit  to  your  honorable  body,  whether  it  would  not  be 
a  magnanimous  act  of  justice  to  extend  to  the  Eclectic  Medical  In- 
stitute, as  well  as  to  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  such  an  amount  of 
pecuniary  assistance  as  would  materially  enlarge  its  facilities  of  in- 
struction. The  purchase  of  an  extensive  library  and  other  collegi- 
ate apparatus,  is  usually,  in  this  country,  beyond  the  means  of 
literary  or  scientific  men ;  and  they  have  generally  depended  upon 
large  endowments  to  effect  it.  Such  libraries  and  apparatus  are  of 
great  public  value  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  reputation  may  at- 
tract a  sufficient  number  to  the  shrine  of  learning ;  and  as  they  are 
from  their  very  nature,  rather  a  public  than  a  private  benefit,  it  is 
becoming  that  the  public  should  be  the  most  liberal  contributor  to 
the  fund  for  their  purchase. 

We  doubt  not  that  the  energy  and  public  spirit  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Faculty  will  in  due  time  triumph  over  all  obstacles,  and 

Elace  the  Institute  in  the  highest  rank,  as  to  its  scientific  facilities  ; 
ut  we  ask  whether  the  state  should  not  cherish  with  a  liberal 
spirit  tliis  and  other  institutions  which  reflect  honor  upon  tlie  name 
of  the  state  and  render  it  an  attractive  resort  to  the  votaries  of  sci- 
ence ?  We  believe  that  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  is  destined 
to  accomplish  more  for  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  medical 
science  than  any  other  collegiate  institution  of  America,  and  that 
a  library,  or  any  other  means  of  usefulness  placed  in  its  possession, 
would  not  be  used  in  the  spirit  of  an  exclusive  avaricious  monopoly, 
nor  allowed  to  decay  in  mouldy  idleness,  but  would  be  employed  in 
the  most  efficient  and  liberal  manner,  for  the  cultivation  of  true 
medical  science. 

The  hospital  facilities,  which  we  ask  as  a  matter  of  right  for 
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tiie  students  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  iDstitnte^  were,  until  recently, 
saimosed  to  have  been  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  act  of  1839, 
which  provides  "  That  the  Trustees  of  the  township  of  Cincin- 
nati are  hereby  authorized,  in  their  discretion,  and  wnenever  they 
may  con^der  it  advisable,  to  admit  the  Faculty  of  the  Cincinnati 
College  to  an  equal  participation  with  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio,  in  the  medical  and  surgical  operations  of  the 
Commercial  Hospital  and  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Ohio,  under  such 
regulations  as  they  may  prescribe :  provided,  that  the  students  of 
the  severed  medical  schools^  or  colleges^  in  the  state  of  Ohio^  shall 
be  admitied  into  the  Commercial  Hospital  and  Lunatic  Asylum  of 
Ohio,  in  said  township,  to  witness  the  treatment  of  diseases,  and 
such  surgical  operations  as  may  be  performed  therein,  on  equal 
TEBifs.  Provided,  further,  that  all  medical  colleges,  which  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  ri^t  of  introducing  pupils  into  the  hospi- 
tal, diall  affree  to  educate  one  youth  from  each  judicial  district  in 
this  state,  nee  of  expense,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Medical 
Collie  of  Ohio  is  bound  to  do.  Provided,  also,  that  all  the  funds 
arising  from  the  sale  of  hospital  tickets  to  students  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio,  shall  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  said 
funds  are  now  applied ;  all  funds  arisii^  from  the  sale  of  tickets, 
to  students,  other  than  those  attending  the  Medical  College 
of  Ohio,  shall  be  applied  by  said  Trustees  to  the  support  of  said 
hospital,  or  in  aid  of  any  charitable  object  or  institution  within 
said  township,  as  the  Trustees  may  deem  proper,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  said  Trustees  to  make  to  the  General  Assembly  an  annual 
report  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  provided  medical  and  sur- 
gical attendance  on  said  hospital  and  asylum,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  cases  treated  therein,  the  name  of  the 
diseases,  and  the  termination  of  the  same. 

^^  Sec.  2.  Any  future  Legislature  may  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  act.^' 

Under  this  act,  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  having  duly  agreed 
to  educate  students  from  the  different  judicial  districts,  and  having 
educated  all  who  applied  for  the  privilege,  tiie  students  of  that  In- 
stitute arolied  for  aamission  to  the  hospital  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  stuoents  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  but  were  peremptorily 
refused.  The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  this 
subject  sustains  the  refusal  and  entirely  destroys  the  possibility  of 
claiming  admission  under  the  act  of  '39.  That  decision  regards 
the  passage  above  quoted,  in  reference  to  medical  students,  as 
being  not  a  positive  enactment,  but  merely  a  contingent  proviso, 
dependent  for  its  effect  upon  the  preceding  portion  of  the  act, 
reierring  to  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  Cincinnati  College,  and 
entirely  obsolete  at  the  present  time,  as  that  Faculty  is  not  in 
existence  to  participate  in  the  supervision  of  the  hospital. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  just  and  equitable  proviso 
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should  have  been  so  introduced  as  to  be  liable  to  this  construction 
of  contingency,  and  to  be  thus  virtually  nullified  by  this  decision. 
Among  other  evil  consequences  of  this  construction  of  the  law,  it 
enables  the  Faculty  not  only  to  continue  their  arbitrary  and  unwar- 
rantable proscription  against  those  who  will  not  succumb  to  their 
opinions,  but  also  to  operate  with  equal  efficiency  against  the 
public  welfare^  as  regards  the  hospital  and  other  objects  of  chari- 
table interest.  By  a  clause  of  the  act,  now  set  aside,  the  proceeds 
of  all  hospital  tickets  for  students  not  of  the  Ohio  Medieal  Col- 
lege, were  to  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  hospital  or  some 
other  charitable  object,  to  be  selected  oy  the  Trustees  of  the  town- 
ship. Now,  as  there  have  been  about  three  hundred  medical  stu- 
dents in  Cincinnati  durine  the  last  twelve  months,  exclusive  of 
those  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  a  hospital  ticket  being  taken 
and  paid  for  by  each  would  have  produced  the  sum  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  idea  of  depriving  the  poor  of  the  amount  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  to  gratify  professional  pique  and 
hostility,  might,  we  suppose,  have  produced  a  different  line  of  ac- 
tion in  men  laying  any  claims  to  the  liberal  and  benevolent  charac- 
ter which  should  oelong  to  the  profession  of  medicine. 

This  fact  shows  plainly  that  professional  bigotry  and  intolerance 
are  by  no  means  scrupulous  in  the  means  they  employ  aeainst  pro- 
fessional rivalry.     Under  the  pretence  of  sustaining  the  dignity 
and  honor  of  the  profession,  they  convert  a  public  state  institution 
into  a  miserably  contracted  monopoly,  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of 
half  a  dozen  individuals — themselves.     Under  pretence  of  diflTu- 
sing  medical  knowledge,  and  promoting  the  public  welfare  in  medi- 
cal education,  they  contemptuously  exclude  a  large  majority  of  all 
the  students  of  the  city  from  an  important  opportunity  of  clinical 
instruction,  and  thus  do  all  they  can  to  diminish  their  medical 
qualifications.     While  professing  to  teach  soimd  medical  doctrines 
in  the  most  learned  manner,  they  labor  to  exclude  from  their  lec- 
tures every  hearer  who  stands  as  a  medical  student  in  an  independ- 
ent position,  and  also  to  prevent  those  who  hear  their  own  lectures 
from  hearing  any  different  instruction  which  might  awaken  a  dif- 
ferent train  of  thought.     While  professing  benevolent  principles 
and  sound  ethical  instruction,  they  labor  to  produce  an  implacable 
jealousy,  contempt,  and  hostility  between  their  own  followers  and 
those  of  different  opinions ;  and,  finally,  while  professing  philan- 
thropic views  in  their  relations  to  the  hospital,  they  are  quietly 
robbing  that  institution  and  the  cause  of  benevolence  of  a  thou- 
sand or  more  dollars  annually,  by  the  indul^nce  of  the  most  unbe- 
coming selfish  illiberality  towards  those  wno  do  not  bow  down  to 
their  arbitrary  dicta,*  scornfully  forbidding  their  attendance,  and 

*  A  remarkable  illustrttUoo  of  tbit  proM:ripti?e  ind  dictatorial  tptrh  occurred  a  few  jeara 
ftioce.  A  graduate  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  of  unquettionaole  moral  characler,  had 
been  accottomed  since  bb  graduation,  in  accordance  with  the  withei  expreaaed  bf  the 
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rnecdng  the  laige  sums  which  they  would  have  paid  to  the  hospi* 
tu  or  to  some  other  form  of  charity. 

Corrupt  and  selfish  arrangements  like  these  would  be  worthy  of  the 
inespoosible  corporations  and  rotten  borough  constituencies  of  an 
oliffaurchical  government,  but  surely  they  are  strangely  out  of  place 
under  Me  government,  and  demand  a  speedy  and  radical  reform. 

We  ask  then  in  th^  name  of  science,  of  justice,  and  of  free- 
dom, that  these  exclusive  monopolized  privileges  be  abolished — 
that  all  students  be  entitled  to  admission  on  equal  terms  to  the  Ciiw 
cinnati  Hospital,  and  that  the  fees  arising  from  their  attendance  be 
appropriatea  to  tlie  benefit  of  the  schools  to  which  they  belong. 
We  ask  that  the  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  be 
admitted  to  the  medical  supervision  of  the  Commercial  Hospital 
on  terms  of  eauality  with  the  Faculty  of  Ohio  Medical  College, 
either  by  attending  upon  separate  wards  at  the  same  period,  or  by 
exercising  an  alternating  jurisdiction,  and  that  an  authentic  record 
be  kept  of  the  cases  admitted  and  treated  by  the  different  Facul* 
ties,  which  will  show  the  history  of  each  case,  and  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  two  systems  of  practice.  We  ask  this,  in  order 
to  show  which  of  the  two  systems  is  accompanied  by  the  greatest 
amount  of  quackery  or  false  pretensions,  and  which  presents  the 
most  satisfactoiT  results. 

The  honorable  emulation  excited  by  such  a  rivalry  as  this  could  not 
fail  to  be  exceedingly  beneficial  to  the  patients  treated,  even  if  the 
new  system  jMresented  no  evidences  of  superiority.  We  are  well 
aware  that  men  in  office,  who  enjoy  a  dose  monopoly,  undisturbed  by 
the  bracing  air  of  competition,  generally  become  negligent  and  indif- 
ferent to  the  faithful  energetic  performance  of  their  duties ;  and  as 
we  have  certainly  no  reason  to  think  the  faculty  of  the  Ohio  Med- 
ical College  exempt  from  the  usual  infirmities  of  human  nature,  or 
actuated  by  higher  motives  than  we  observe  in  the  facts  already 
mentioned,  we  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  we  can  imagine  no 
measure  better  calculated  to  secure  the  j^ithful  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  to  induce  those  gentlemen  to  change  their  zeal  for  ultra 
and  obsolete  theories  into  a  zeal  for  practical  good,  than  the  course 
of  open  competition  in  the  hospital  practice,  with  skilful  and  prac- 
tical men  from  another  institution. 

By  allowing  the  patients  a  free  choice  between   the  different 

Facaltj,  to  matricuUte  in  that  iostiUition,  and  occa«iooaIlj  attend  its  lectures,  at  is  utnallj 
done  in  similar  institutions  lij  their  g^raduates.  This  flreiitleman.  however,  havine  an  i'nde- 
peadeot  nsiod,  and  having  satisfied  himself  that  the  doctrines  taogbt  in  the  Collere  were 
erroocoDS,  could  not  conscientiouslj  follow  those  doctrines  in  bis  practice,  but  deviated 
therefrom  very  fnaterially,  preferring  botanic  medicines  in  all  cases  to  the  mercurial,  and- 
aonial,  and  other  treatment  of  the  Old  school.  For  this  and  other  heresies  in  his  medical 
faith,  ha  was  at  length  called  to  account  by  the  Faculty  and  ex/teUed  from  the  College^  for 
BO  Other  offence  whatever  than  thinking  for  himself  and  following  bis  own  convictions  of 
the  truth  in  mMllcal  practice.  Thus  we  perceive  that  no  one  who  deviates  materially  from 
the  omjiioos  of  that  school,  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  College,  hospital,  or  librarV,  (all 
of  wnieh  belong  to  the  state,)  even  if  he  be  a  graduate  of  the  school,  who  has  a  legal  right 
of  adiaiaaion,  aiM  ha*  paid  for  his  ticket,  as  was  the  case  in  thb  instance. 
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methods  of  treatment,  and  between  the  Faculties  of  the  two 
schools,  {to  which  they  are  justly  entitled,)  we  shall  not  only  con- 
sult their  rights  and  interests,  but  furnish  a  powerful  incentive  to 
their  medic^  attendants,  and  a  ready  index  to  the  practical  merits 
of  their  physicians. 

To  this  course,  which  is  demanded  bv  impartial  justice,  and  by 
die  public  interests,  weperceive  no  valid,  objection.  The  claim  set 
up  m  behalf  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  of 
having  earned  their  privileges  by  their  labors — of  having,  by  a  long 
course  of  medical  attendance,  rendered  important  services,  which 
entitle  them  to  look  for  certain  privileges  as  a  just  recompense,  is 
altogether  too  shallow  a  deception  to  impose  upon  any  one  ac- 

S minted  with  the  facts.  Even  if  there  were  any  tmth  in  such  a 
aim,  the  present  Faculty  of  that  College  are  not  entitled  to  its 
benefits.  The^  were  not  the  originators  of  that  institution — it  was 
not  their  fostering  care  which  accompanied  its  growth.  They  have 
been  introduced  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  into  a  state  insti- 
tution— to  their  own  great  advantage  and  in  their  relation  to  the 
state,  they  have  received  obligations  alone — they  have  conferred 
none.  The  supervision  of  the  hospital,  with  the  privilege  of  clin- 
ical instruction,  has  not  been  a  favor  or  service  rendered  by  them — 
it  was,  in  reality,  a  favor  conferred  upon  them  by  the  state,  giving 
them  facilities  for  clinical  instruction  which  have  constituted  the 
principal  attraction  of  their  school.  If  not  a  favor,  they  would 
not  have  been  so  eager  to  procure  a  monopoly  of  the  position  and 
its  duties.  If  at  any  time  they^  deem  this  positioa  and  these  duties 
too  arduous,  and  the  reward  inadequate,  they  have  but  to  vacate 
their  posts,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  nnding  others,  at  least 
equally  competent,  who  will  accept  the  clinical  opportunities  of 
the  hospital  as  a  sufficient  recompense  for  the  labor  of  its  medical 
supervision. 

Setting  aside  this  deceptive  pretence,  which  is  notoriously  un* 
true,  the  Faculty  have  no  claim  whatever  upon  the  hospital,  (which 
has  served  to  bolster  up  their  professional  reputation, )  other  than 
the  claim  of  all  old  incumbents  of  honorable  offices  to  an  undis- 
turbed possession  of  office,  because  it  is  exceedingly  comfortable 
and  convenient  for  them  to  continue  in  place,  and  exceedingly 
inconvenient  to  recognize  the  principle  of  rotation  in  office. 

Another  reason  equally  deceptive  has  been  adduced  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  monopoly.  The  idea  has  been  given  forth  that  it 
would  be  impracticable,  or  at  least  injudicious,  to  permit  students 
attending  rival  institutions  to  enter  the  hospital  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing and  receive  instruction  together,  on  account  of  the  discord  and 
difficulty  likely  to  be  produced  hy  their  association.  If  there  is 
any  truth  at  ail  in  this  suggestion,  it  is  but  a  striking  illustration  oi 
tlie  old  classic  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb.  The  monopolizing 
Faculty,  who  are  now  partly  supported  by  tlie  state,  assume  an  at- 
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titnde  of  hostility  and  jealousy  toward  their  rivals.  They  occupy 
the  hospital ;  and  although  there  is  room  enough  for  all,  they  re- 
fuse the  slightest  accommodation,  and  declare  that  the  vacant 
benches  shall  continue  vacant,  and  the  funds  of  the  hospital  con- 
tinue  to  be  impoverished,  rather  than  allow  their  rivals  of  the  same 
profession  to  enter  and  occupy  the  vacant  seats.  Thus,  like  the 
dog  in  the  manger,  who  would  neither  eat  nor  allow  another  to 
ajpproach,  they  neidier  fill  the  places  and  supply  the  funds  of  the 
institution,  nor  allow  it  to  be  done  by  others.  And  while  occupy- 
ing  this  peculiar  attitude,  they  virtually  exclaim,  "Our  rivals 
shall  not  enter  if  we  can  possibly  keep  them  oat ;  but  if  they 
should  be  admitted  by  the  justice  of  the  legislature,  we  give  all 
parties  due  notice,  that  we  shall  raise  such  a  ouarrel  ana  riot  as 
will  break  up  the  whole  concern,  unless  our  rivals  are  excluded.'' 

The  impixknce  of  such  a  threat  against  legislative  interposition 
cannot  be  too  much  admired ;  that  such  is  really  their  meaning  is 
but  too  obvious.  There  are  no  reasons  whatever  for  supposing 
that  the  students  or  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute 
woold  either  engage  in  or  countenance  any  species  of  disturbance 
of  peace  and  harmony.  The  calm  and  patient  manner  in  which 
they  have  submitted  to  the  overbearing  pretensions  and  language  of 
their  rivals,  the  general  courtesy  and  liberality  which  they  nave 
shown,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  met  the  restrictive,  illiberal 
regnlations  of  the  Old  school  by  a  very  marked  display  of  liberal- 
ity towards  all  classes,  indicate  plainly  enough  that  there  can  be 
no  collision  provoked  by  them.  The  students  of  the  Institute  have 
always  been  taught  by  their  professors,  both  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple, to  preserve  tne  most  courteous  bearing  towards  all,  and  not  to 
coixieinn  or  discountenance  any  individual,  simplv  for  difference  of 
medical  opinions.  Gentlemen  actuated  by  such  principles,  will 
not  be  led  into  wanton  contests  with  their  companions ;  nor  is  it  at 
all  probable,  that  while  they  are  seeking  to  sustain  their  claims  to 
a  place  in  the  hospital,  either  the  Faculty  or  students  would  toler- 
ate any  course  of  action  likely  to  compromit  their  common  right. 

The  danger  of  misconduct  and  discord,  arising  from  a  difference 
of  opinions  entertained  in  the  two  institutions,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said,  is  in  reality  one  of  those  devices  of  the  fancy  which 
common  usage  has  marked  by  the  expressive  word  ^^  humbug. ^^ 
The  same  powers  which  are  adequate  to  preserve  order  at  present, 
would  be  adequate  for  ten  times  the  number.  The  Trustees  of 
the  township  and  the  medical  Faculty  have  no  difficulty  in  regula- 
ting the  classes  now  in  attendance.  The  excellent  moral  character 
^  quiet  deportment  of  tlie  classes  which  have  hitherto  attended 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  prove  that  their  presence  would  pro- 
duce no  additional  difficulty.  JBut  no  matter  of  what  materials  the 
dasses  might  be  composed,  the  power  of  regulating  their  deport- 
^Qt  by  suitable  bye^-laws,  and  positively  excluding  those  who  were 
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in  any  way  disorderiy,  would  be  an  effectual  check  in  anj 
whatever^  in  addition  to  the  restraining  power  of  the  two  co 
over  their  own  pupils. 

The  true  source  of  this  opposition  to  the  admixture  of  stu 
may  be  found  in  another  cause.  The  general  spirit  of  the 
colleges  is  different.  The  Eclectic  Faculty  invite  all  of  wha 
opinions  to  hear  their  lectures,  and  extena  the  usual  profess 
courtesy  to  their  visitors.  They  tolerate  difierence  of  opii 
and  condemn  no  class  of  intelligent  practitioners .  for  such  d 
ence :  difference  of  doctrines  is  not  with  them  synonymous 
quackery.  The  Old  school  Faculty  endeavor  to  exclude 
tneir  lectures  those  whose  opinions  are  marked  by  too  much  IJ 
alism,  or  who  are  willing  to  pay  respect  to  the  I^clectic  Faci 
They  labor  to  establish  an  absolute  non-intercourse  between  ( 
own  party  and  their  opponents,  as  if  liberal  ideas  .were  as  co 
gious  as  the  small-pox,  and  required  a  rigid  quarantine  to  pre 
meir  introduction.  They  denounce  differences  of  doctrine  m  r 
tion  to  medical  practice  as  arrant  quackery,  and  maintain  i 
quacks  should  be  treated  with  the  most  sovereign  contempt,  l 
while  tiiey  misrepresent  their  opponents,  they  would  fain  dest 
every  opportunity  for  the  free  examination  of  the  matters  in  dispi 

It  is  no  wonaer,  then,  that  they  should  object  to  that  free  in 
course  of  the  Old  school  and  New  school  classes,  which  wo 
give  them  a  correct  mutual  understanding,  and  a  more  friendly  f 
sonal  feeling — ^which  would  tend  to  remove  the  delusions  impar 
by  their  teachers — ^which  would  show  that  the  new  system  v 
not  merely  a  meagre  story  of  a  few  vegetable  medicines,  and  tl 
the  ffreat  body  of  medical  science  is  necessarily  the  same  in 
medical  colleges — ^that  the  various  branches.  Anatomy,  Physiolog 
Chemistry,  Medical  Botany,  Materia  Medica  and  Phannacy,  F 
thology  and  Practice,  Surgery  and  Obstetrics,  were  taught  at  lea 
as  thoroughly  in  the  New  school,  and  by  as  able  a  Faculty,  ai 
that  the  most  striking  difference  existed  in  the  fact  that  the  latt 
institution  imparted  not  only  different  views  of  the  philosophy  ai 

Eractice  of  medicine,  but  also  a  considerable  amount  of  valuab 
nowledge,  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  Old  school.  The 
would  of  course  dislike  to  see  their  system  of  exclusiveness  thi 
overthrown,  and  to  see  the  jealousy  ana  scorn  which  they  inculcal 
superseded  by  sentiments  of  respect  and  a  knowledge  or  the  trutli 
The  apprehension  of  personal  discord  and  collision  was  natural! 
suggestea  to  their  minds  by  the  knowledge  that  their  own  cours 
was  well  calculated  to  produce  such  effects — that  the  feelings  o 
scorn  and  hostility  which  they  have  nourished  and  promoted  woul( 
naturally  tend  to  discord,  if  their  own  influence  were  sufficient 
aiid  if  met  by  similar  feelings  in  their  opponents.  But  this  appre- 
hension, in  their  minds,  yields  to  a  much  more  serious  apprenen* 
sion  that  all  such  feelings  of  exclusiveness  would  be  destroyed  by 
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die  opportanities  of  mutual  intelli^nce  and  respect,  aflbrded  by  a 
oommon  coorae  of  clinical  instruction. 

Doobtless  every  additional  objection  which  prejudice  or  ingenu- 
ity can  suggest,  will  be  used  upon  this  subject,  to  defeat  the  plaii^ 
est  principles  of  justice,  and  to  sustain  the  degrading  distinctions 
which  have  been  made  between  the  the  different  portions  of  the 
medical  profession.  What  these  assertions  may  oe,  we  cannot 
definitely  anticipate ;  but  if  they  refer  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  schools,  and  the  two  systems  of  medicine,  we  would  for  the 
former  refer  to  the  relative  size  of  their  classes,  and  the  sentiments 
which  those  classes  entertain  in  reference  tq,  their  professors ;  for 
the  latter  we  refer  to  general  experience,  and  also  ask  a  definitive 
test,  in  die  form  of  a  hospital  record  of  the  progress  and  result  of 
cases  treated  on  each  of  the  two  systems. 

In  conclusion,  we  hope  that  your  honorable  body  will,  in  these 
matters,  enforce  impartial  justice,  and  thus  promote  the  interests  of 
the  hospital  and  of  its  patients,  of  medical  students,  of  the  medical 
profession  at  large,  and  of  the  entire  population  of  the  state,  a  large 
portion  of  whom  feel  in  this  matter  a  lively  interest,  and  anxious 
desire  for  the  adoption  of  the  measures  which  we  ask. 

T.  V.  MORROW,  M.  D.,  PreHdmt. 

David  Jordan,  M.  D.  (Ohio,) 
S.  H.  Chase,  M.  D.  (Indiana,) 
E.  W.  Baldridoe,  M.  D.  (Ohio,) 
J.  S.  Ormsbt',  M.  D.  (Pennsylvania,) 
A.  Kendall,  M.  D.  (Louisiana,) 
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L.  Ti.,^\  D.  I O-^^- 


Fran  the  Ciacinoati  Dailj  Timei,  Maj  22, 1848. 

IMPORTANT    DECISION— OUR    MEDICAL    COI/- 

LEGES  AND  HOSPITAL. 

An  important  case  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  Satur- 
day (Judses  Hitchcock  and  Reed  upon  the  bench,)  involving  the 
rights  of  Medical  Students  and  Colleges,  in  reference  to  the  Cin* 
cimmti  Commercial  Hospital,  and  also  the  rights  of  the  public  to 
certain  revenues  for  benevolent  purposes. 

It  appears,  that  by  an  act  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  passed  in 
1839,  tlie  Trustees  of  tlie  township  were  autliorized  to  admit  the 
Medical  Facul^  of  the  Cincinnati  College  to  the  Commercial 
Hoipital,  and  aiao  by  a  proviso  of  tlie  same  act,  all  Medical  Stu- 
deato  in  the  slate  atloiding  other  Medical  Colics  were  authorised 
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to  enter  the  Hospital  upcm  an  equal  footing,  for  the  puroose  of  wit^ 
nessing  the  Medical  and  Surgical  illustrations  presented  before  the 
class  bj  the  professor  for  their  instruction.  Under  this  law,  the 
Trustees  having  a  discretionary  power,  have  not  thought  proper  to 
admit  anj  other  Faculty  than  that  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College, 
to  participation  in  the  supervision  of  the  Hospital.  That  clause, 
however,  which  entitles  Medical  Students  generally  to  an  equal 
admission,  does  not  give  to  the  Board  any  discretionary  power,  but 
says  ^^  that  the  Students  of  the  several  Medical  Schools  or  Colleges 
in  the  state  of  Ohio,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Commercial  Hos- 
pital and  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Ohio,  in  said  townsliip,  to  witness 
the  treatment  of  diseases  and  such  surgical  operations  as  may  be 
performed  therein,  on  eqtial  terms;  provided,  further,  that  all 
Medical  Colleges  which  may  avail  themselves  of  the  right  of  in- 
troducing pupils  into  the  Hospital,  shall  agree  to  educate  one  youth 
from  each  judicial  district  m  this  state,  free  of  expense,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  is  bound  to  do." 

Under  this  law,  the  Students  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute 
claim  the  right  of  admission  to  the  Hospital  upon  the  same  terms 
as  to  fees,  &c.,  as  the  Students  of  the  Old  School.  The  Institute 
has  been  in  prosperous  operation  for  three  years — ^has  taken  a  lead- 
ing rank  in  the  city ;  ana  has  fully  complied  with  the  law,  by  an- 
nouncing in  all  its  circulars,  the  opportunity  of  gratuitous  education 
which  it  has  offered,  and  which  has  been  accepted  by  quite  a  num- 
ber of  young  men. 

This  claim,  however,  has  been  rejected  by  the  Medical  College 
of  Ohio,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  designed  by  the  Ledslature  to 
give  the  Faculty  and  Students  of  that  School  an  exclusive  mo- 
nopoly of  the  advantages  of  the  Hospital,  and  that  the  law  extend- 
ing its  advantages  to  the  students  of  other  schools  being  in  the  form 
of  a  proviso,  must  be  considered  entirely  contingent,  depending  for 
its  eflect  upon  the  entrance  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege as  Hospital  physicians,  and,  consequently,  is  entirely  null  at 
present,  as  that  Faculty  is  not  now  in  existence. 

This  position  was  sustained  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  deliv- 
ered by  Judge  Hitchcock,  thereby  confirming  the  monopoly  of  the 
Old  School.  We  do  not  pretend  to  decide  this  point  of  law,  but 
in  order  to  present  the  matter  fairly,  we  annex  the  statute  which  has 
been  thus  construed,  that  our  readers  may  form  their  own  opinions. 
It  will  be  perceived  by  the  latter  portion  of  the  act,  that  the  public 
welfare  is  materially  injured  by  this  decision.  The  funds  arising 
from  the  sale  of  tickets  to  the  students,  whom  the  Old  School  ex- 
cludes, are  to  be  applied  to  benevolent  purposes,  or  to  the  support 
of  the  Hospital.  The  money  is  now  lost  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
by  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Old  School.  The  number  of  students 
attending  the  winter  and  spring  sessions  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute,  amounts  to  about  two  hundred  and  twenty — the  Hospital 
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ticket  being  five  dollars,  we  perceive  that  if  each  of  these  students 
took  the  ticket,  the  sum  would  amount  to  eleven  hundred  dollars  for 
the  past  twelve  months ;  and  according  to  reasonable  calculations 
of  the  increase  of  the  school,  might  soon  amount  to  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  without  including  other  medical 
schools  in  the  calculation,  which  would  furnish  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  aggregate  amount.  We  would  simply  ask,  is  it 
light  that  the  public  should  be  deprived  of  this  large  revenue  for 
charitable  puqx)6e8,  merely  to  gratify  the  exclusiveness  of  the  old 
Medical  College,  and  assist  in  displaying  its  hostility  against  a 
successful  rival  institution? 

An  Act  in  relation  to  the  medical  and  surgical  superrision  of  Commer- 
cial Hospital  and  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Ohio. 

Sbg.  1.  Be  U  enactedy  Ac,  That  the  Trustees  of  the  township  of  Cia- 
einnati  are  hereby  authorized,  in  their  discretion,  and  whenever  they  may 
consider  it  advisable,  to  admit  the  Faculty  of  the  Cincinnati  College  to  an 
equal  parlicipation  with  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  in  the 
medical  and  surgical  supervision  of  the  Commercial  Hospital  and  Lunatic 
Asylom  of  Ohio,  under  such  regulations  as  they  may  prescribe.  Provided^ 
That  the  students  of  the  several  medical  schools  or  colleges  within  the 
stale  of  Ohio  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Commercial  Hospital  and  Lunatic 
Asylom*  in  said  township,  to  witness  the  treatment  of  diseases  and  such 
SQigieal  operations  as  may  be  performed  therein :  Provided^  further,  tliat 
all  medical  colleges  which  may  avail  themselves  of  the  right  of  introdu- 
eiag  pupils  into  the  hospital,  shall  agree  to  educate  one  youth  from  each 
jiubeial  district  in  this  slate,  free  of  expense,  in  the  same  nunner  that  the 
Madieal  College  of  Ohio  is  bound  to  do :  Provided^  also,  that  all  the 
Imids  arising  from  the  sale  of  hospital  tickets  to  students  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio  shall  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  said  funds  are 
now  applied ;  all  funds  arising  from  this  sale  of  tickets  to  students  other 
than  tluMBe  attending  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  shall  be  applied  by  said 
Trastees  to  the  support  of  said  hospital,  or  in  aid  of  any  charitable  object  or 
institution  within  said  township,  as  the  Trustees  may  deem  proper,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Trustees  lo  make  to  the  General  Assembly  an 
annual  report  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  provided  medical  and 
eurgicsl  attendance  on  said  hoppital  and  asylum,  together  with  a  statement 
o(  tfie  Domher  of  cases  treated  therein,  the  name  of  the  diseases,  and  the 
termination  of  the  same. 

Sbc.  2.  Any  future  Legislators  may  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  Act. 
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PRESENT    STATE    OF    THE    PROFESSION, 

Messrs.  Editors  : 

I  HAVE  been  travelling  for  the  last  four  moirtbs  in  the  states 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  have  endeavored  to  note,  with 
as  much  exactness  as  I  was  capable  of,  the  general  state  of  prog*^ 
ress  in  the  medical  profession,  and  the  varied  success  which  has 
seemed  to  attend  them.  I  have  met  some  of  almost  every  sect  in 
the  medical  fraternity — Allopathic,  Eclectic,  Botanic,  Uroscopians, 
Hydropathians,  Homoeopatlis,  &c.,  &c.  Of  what  are  called  the 
"regular"  or  "Old  school "  physicians,  I  think  not  more  than 
one-half  have  ever  attended  a  course  of  lectures,  and  not  more 
than  one  in  ten  or  fifteen  is  a  graduate.  A  great  many  of 
these  are  laying  aside  the  lancet  and  mercury  for  rare  occasions, 
and  report  progress  in  medical  skill  in  proportion  as  they  lay  aside 
their  old  "  blc^  and  thunder"  theories,  and  conform  their  prac- 
tice  to  the  plain  and  simple  indications  of  nature.  Of  those  prop- 
erly  Eclectic,  nearly  all  I  saw  in  the  states  of  Indiana  and  Illinois 
are  graduates  of  some  respectable  medical  college.  But  I  regret  to 
sav  that  I  found  more  practicing  physicians  of  this  school  in  Ohio 
who  have  not  attended  lectures,  than  in  any  other  part  of  my 
travels.  I  have  uniformly  urged  upon  them  (what  they  all  feel 
and  admit)  the  necessity  of  being  more  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  anatomy  and  surgery — in  short,  that  they  ouglit  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  (which  they  could  not  find  elsewhere)  of  a  tliorough  course 
at  the  Eclectic  Institute  at  Cincinnati.  Though  many  of  them 
are  excellent  practitioners,  t  ley  will  always  feel  embarrassed 
without  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy.  This  entire 
class  of  Eclectic  practitioners,  whether  highly  scientific  or  not,  are 
regarded  as  "  irregular"  by  tlie  "Old  school."  However,  this  is 
a  small  matter,  as  they  are  generally  well  sustained,  and  stand  fair 
as  ii>telligent  and  scientific  men.  I  have  seen  many  places  where 
Eclectic  practitioners  are  needed,  and  would  be  well  sustained. 
The  cause  is  rapidly  advancing,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict 
the  result,  if  the  friends  of  medical  reform  and  progress  are  true 
to  their  principles. 

There  is  another  class,  known  by  the  general  name  of  "  Botanic" 
physicians,  many  of  them  popular  and  successful  in  practice.  Of 
these,  I  think  the  most  scientific  are  those  who  have  attended  the 
"Botanico  Medical  Institute,"  at  Cincinnati.  Otliers  again^ 
having  read  Thomson's,  Howard's,  and  some  other  works  of  this 
class,  are  proving,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  superiority 
of  the  Botanic  practice,  even  in  its  most  crude  and  undigested 
state,  over  the  old  depleting  and  calomelizing  practice. 

Of  the  Uroscopians,  wtio  are  becoming  quite  numerous,  and 
who,  I  believe,  are  the  pupils,  in  most  cases,  of  Dr.  Legarden^  of 
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Laporte,  Indiana,  I  can  say  but  little,  not  having  extensively  form- 
ed their  acquaintance.  I  may  remark,  however,  that  some  of  the 
most  popular  and  successful  practitioners  I  have  met  with,  use  that 
syfiftem  as  furnishing  the  most  safe  and  satisfactory  diagnosis  of  any 
with  which  they  are  acquainted.  It  is  easy  to  cry  ^^humbug^^  and 
"quackery,"  but  they  are  "humbugging"  many  very  intelligent 
pe(^e,  and  tliemselves  too,  into  a  most  successful  and  lucrative 
practice. 

Amonfi;  all  classes,  especially  the  Eclectic,  Hydropathy  is  gain- 
ing poplar  favor.  As  to  Mr.  Homoepathy,  I  cannot  speak  from 
any  personal  knowledge.  His  size  is  said  to  be  very  diminutive, 
and  I  anderstand  he  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  ladies,  and  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  parlor  and  drawing  room :  all  agree  that  he 
seems  to  have  no  disposition  to  do  frienos  or  foes  any  harm,  and  is 
oniversally  regarded  as  a  very  sweet  little  creature. 

It  is  too  evident  to  be  disputed,  that  there  is  felt  a  necessity  for 
a  general  reform  in  the  practice  of  Medicine,  adapting  it  more 
fiilly  to  the  demands  of  Nature.  The  aching  bones  and  distorted 
countenances  of  suffering  thousands,  bear  a  burning  testimony  to 
the  dreadful  havoc  the  use  of  mercunr  is  making  of  the  fine  forms 
of  our  race.  Only  a  few  days  since  I  saw  a  sprightly  boy  of  four- 
teen, with  a  shockingly  distorted  face,  from  the  effects  of  calomel. 
And  what,  think  you,  was  the  reason  assigned  for  this  horrid  work? 
0,  the  "boy  did  n't  swallow  it  quick  enough !"  and  this  is  all  the 
satisfaction  an  afflicted  mother  is  to  have,  whose  son  is  to  carry 
through  life  this  horrid  distortion.  The  same  day  I  saw  another 
most  afflicting  instance  of  the  effects  of  calomel.  The  daughter  of 
a  physician,  a  girl  of  six  years  of  age,  took  calomel — lost  all  her 
teeth — the  second  set  came  in ;  and  now,  at  the  tender  age  of  thir- 
teen, her  teeth  are  all  decayed  and  broken  off  even  with  the  gums. 
But  does  any  one  ask  what  we  would  substitute  for  calomel?  I 
answer,  we  want  no  substitute.  We  want  only  those  remedies 
which  are  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  our  being.  The  fact  stands 
out  undeniably,  that  the  Eclectic  practice  has  almost  infinite  advan- 
tage over  the  old  Allopathic  practice,  as  thousands  are  now  prov- 
ing. Almost  every  day  I  meet  old  chronic  cases,  given  up  to  die, 
made  "every  whit  whole'*  by  this  practice. 

It  is  important  that  the  supply  of  able  and  efficient  Eclectic  prac- 
titioners snould  be  equal  to  the  increasing  demand ;  and  I  would 
suggest  that  it  be  made  a  point  of  interest  and  importance,  that 
every  well-read  practitioner  liave  reading  with  him  one  or  two 
young  men  of  good  abilities  and  literary  attainments,  and  thus  fur- 
nish to  the  Medical  Institute  at  Cincinnati,  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents of  good  literary  and  scientific  character.  If  each  graduate 
would  send  one  student  annually,  the  college  would  be  full  to  over- 
flowing. So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  all  looks  bright  and 
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encouraging— the  past  is  a  good  hint  to  the  future-     Success  to  you 
I  say. 

Yours  for  Reform,  Progress,  and  Eclecticism. 

OBSERVER, 


IMPORTANT    REMEDIES. 


BY   J.    KINO,    M.  D. 


Messrs.  Editors : 

In  the  April  number,  1846,  volume  v,  page  175,  of  the  last 
series  otyour  invaluable  Journal,  I  directed  the  attention  of  Eclec- 
tic practitioners  to  the  usefulness  of  employing  the  concentrated  or 
active  principles  of  medicinal  plants,  m  preference  to  the  usual 
mode  of  administering  the  crude  articles  in  bulk  with  all  their 
woody  fibre  and  other  inert  principles,  by  which  means  disease  can 
be  combatted  more  energetically  and  effectually,  and  a  great  objec 
tion  to  our  practice  be  entirely  removed,  viz :  the  large  and  disa- 
greeable  doses  in  general  use.  Since  the  communication  above 
referred  to,  I  have  been  pleased  to  learn  that  efforts  have  been 
made,  and  are  still  progressing,  both  in  the  preparing  and  testing 
the  active  constituents  of  our  most  valuable  agents.  The  articles 
on  Podophyllin  and  Macrotin,  in  the  January  number  of  the  pre- 
sent New  Series,  I  consider  of  vast  practical  importance  to  the 
Sractitioner ;  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  again  alluding  to  the  reme- 
ies  and  some  of  the  forms  in  which  I  have  employed  them. 
In  the  fall  of  the  year  1836,  I  procured,  for  the  first  time,'  some 
resin  of  Podophyllum,  Macrotys,  Iris,  and  Aletris,  also  the  dried 
Hydro-alcohdfic  extracts  of  Leptandria  and  Hydrastis.  In  obtain- 
ing the  resin  of  Podophyllum,  I  made  a  saturated  tincture  of  the 
root,  which  was  placed  into  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
alcohol  distilled  off;  the  resin  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
and  had  the  abearance  of  a  burnt  substance,  which  led  me  to  ima^ 
gine  that  it  had  probably  become  injured  by  the  mode  adopted  for 
Its  collection. 

A  young  lady  who  was  present  at  the  time,  and  heard  my  obser- 
vations  concerning  it,  placed  twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of  it  on  a 
small  piece  of  paper,  and  saying  that  she  needed  a  dose  of  medi- 
cine,  inquired  if  she  might  take  that  quantity.  Supposing  it  inert 
I  answered  afiirmatively.  In  an  hour  or  two  after  taking  it  ^he 
was  attacked  with  excessive  vomiting  and  hypercatharsis,  which 
continued  for  three  or  four  hours  before  I  was  notified  of  it.  I 
found  her  in  severe  pain  and  distress,  vomiting  and  purging,  cramps 
in  the  stomach  and  extremities,  weak,  small  pulse,  coldness  of  the 
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extremities,  and  nearly  every  symptom  usual  to  Asiatic  cholera  ;— 
she  was  sinking  rapioly. 

As  the  treatment  of  this  case  is  published  in  the  July  number, 
1844,  of  the  N.  Y.  Philosophical  Medical  Journal,  I  will  briefly 
state  that  mustard  to  the  wrists  and  ankles,  a  solution  of  bi-carb. 
rotas.,  often  repeated,  fomentations  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
uiaphoretic  powders,  effected  a  cure,  althoi^h  the  patient  has  since 
that  time  labored  under  some  chronic  affection  of  the  stomach. 
This  was  my  introduction  to  Podophyllin,  and  it  was  a  long  time 
lefore  I  ventured  to^  employ  it  again ;  however,  I  conquered  my 
prejudices,  and  have  found  it  one  of  our  best  remedial  agents,  as  a 
(athartic,  emeto-cathartic,  alterative  and  hepatic,  and  decidedly 
!  eneficial  in  gonorrhcea,  stricture,  recent  disease  of  the  prostate,  &c. 

The  Podophyllin,  as  now  prepared  by  Mr.  Merrill,  is  more  re^- 
fned  than  that  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making,  and  the  dose  is 
fiom  two  to  four  grains,  which  will  generally  produce  an  emeto- 
rathartic  result;  yet  as  a  matter  of  economy,  it  will  be  found  that 
it'  ten  grains  be  well  triturated  with  twenty  grains  of  sugar  of  milk, 
it  will  make  ten  or  fifteen  active  doses.  R.  S.  Newton,  M.  D., 
substitutes  loaf  su^r  for  that  of  milk. 

The  resin  of  Ins  Versicolor,  or  Iridin,  will  be  found  to  contain 
many  properties  similar  to  the  Podophyllin,  without  much  of  the 
::attseating  and  disagreeable  effects  of  this  last,  and  may  be  used  in 
the  same  class  of  disease.  I  prefer  it  to  the  Pod.  m  dropsical 
affections,  and  in  cases  accompanied  with  dropsical  swellings.  As 
anti-periodic  agents,  I  can  say  nothing,  never  having  employed 
them,  or  observed  their  action  as  such.  In  those  obstinate  cases 
of  scrofula,  and  other  glandular  diseases,  where  our  most  powerful 
agents  seem  to  exert  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  disease,  I 
have  found  salivation  to  produce  that  degree  of  action  upon  the 
dandular  system,  that  by  merely  its  addition  to  the  treatment,  I 
have  often  cured  such  maladies  by  the  same  remedies  which  the 
patient  had  previously  been  taking  for  a  long  time  without  the  least 
decree  of  benefit. 

But  there  is  a  wi4e  difference  between  the  irritating,  poisonous, 
and  often  uncontrollable  salivation  produced  by  mercury,  and  the 
mild,  harmless,  and  readily-controlled  salivation  of  medicinal  plants, 
which  do  not  manifest  their  salivant  result  until  they  have  roused 
the  whole  glandular  system  to  a  condition  rendering  useful  the  ac- 
tion of  our  eutrophic  treatment.  I  know  of  no  better  sialagogue 
than  a  mixture  composed  of  equal  parts  of  Podophyllin,  Iridin, 
and  the  dried  Hydro-alcoholic  extract  of  Xanthoxylum  Frax ;  of 
which  half<-grain  doses  must  be  given  and  repeated  every  two  or 
three  hours.  I  recommend  this  as  an  officinal  eclectic  formula  for 
all  cases  where  salivation  is  deemed  necessary;  also  as  an  unrival- 
ed alterative  in  many  forms  of  chronic  disease. 

Prof.  Tully  called  my  attention  to  the  resin  of  Macrotys  in  1835, 
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which  I  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  Podophyllum 
I  have  used  it  with  most  excellent^  and  I  may  say  extraord 
results  in  scrofula,  many  forms  of  cutaneous  disease,  paralysis 
larged  spleen,  chorea,  rheumatism,  &c.  In  some  of  tnese  dis 
I  employ  it  in  conjunction  with  a  saturated  tincture  of  nux  voi 
two  to  four  drops,  three  times  a  day,  in  a  cup  of  sweetened  m 
In  the  treatment  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  I  oelieve  the  Mac 
will  be  found  an  indispensable  agent,  knowing  as  I  do  the  vah 
the  saturated  tincture  of  the  root  in  that  disease,  as  well  as  i 
ryngitis.  In  uterine  diseases  I  have  given  a  mixture  of  equal  ] 
of  the  macrotin  and  resin  of  aletris  (aletrin,  I  suppose,)  and  ti 
the  combination  far  preferable  to  either  article  alone.  In  som< 
dolent  habits  the  acidition  of  the  Podophyllin  will  be  found  tc 
crease  its  efficacy.  The  action  of  all  these  articles,  as  with 
dophyllin,  will  be  very  energetic  in  smaller  doses  than  usua] 
thoroughly  triturated  with  sugar  of  milk,  or  loaf  sugar,  to  wl 
fact  I  especially  desire  to  invite  the  attention  of  Eclectic  ph 
cians,  as  it  is  a  point  of  no  small  importance  to  them. 

As  the  action  of  the  concentrated  principles  of  our  remedie 
now  undergoing  investigation,  I  would  refer  to  my  communicat 
named  in  the  commencement  of  this,  for  a  list  of  articles  wor 
of  immediate  notice,  and  will  mention  several  which  I  have  mt 
and  used,  as  particularly  deserving  the  confidence  of  physiciai 
dried  hydro-alcoholic  extracts  of  Baptisia  Tinctoria,  ikiphorl 
Ipecac,  Hydrastis  Can.  Phjrtolacca  Dec,  Comus  Sericea,  Run: 
crispus,  and  Apocynum  Cannabinum. 


On  the  Use  op  Solution  op  Caustic  Potash  in  Relievii 
Strangury.  By  R.  Mulocky  M.  D. — In  three  cases  of  strangiir 
caused  by  blistering  with  cantharides,  I  found  the  solution  of  cau 
tic  potash  a  perfect  remedy.  Two  of  the  cases  were  head  affe 
tions,  where  opium  was  inadmissible.  Thirty  drops,  given  in  ha 
a  wine-glass  of  water  everv  hour,  gave  relief  before  the  third  dot 
was  exhibited.  What  led  me  to  the  use  of  this  preparation,  w? 
its  known  effects  in  relieving  irritation  of  the  bladder  in  other  casei 
and  also  its  efficacy  in  relieving  the  stings  of  wasps  or  bees,  wJie 
applied  to  the  skin.  I  considered  that  it  might  also  relieve  th 
acrid  principle  of  the  cantharides.  Indeed,  from  its  effects,  i 
would  probably  be  a  remedy  for  an  overdose  of  that  medicine,  i 
given  in  proper  time.  In  looking  over  the  various  works  on  irrita 
tive  poisons,  I  find  no  antidote  to  the  poison  of  cantharides,  and  ] 
mention  this  now  that  further  trial  may  be  made  of  its  effects  ir 
giving  relief. — Dttb,  Jour.  Med.  Sci, 


part  2. — 0eleftton0. 


*^#^» 


LxTTBR  III. — Gtnthtnenj — In  my  last  letter  I  remarked  ^ner- 
ally,  yet  briefly,  upon  the  history,  cnaracter,  and  sjrmptomatic  fea- 
tures of  cholera.  In  the  present  letter  I  propose  to  treat  of  the 
means  of  cure.  Before  entering  upon  this  subject,  however,  it  is 
necessary,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  that  I  speak  of  the  progno- 
sis of  the  disease,  and  of  the  various  forms  in  which  it  presents 
itself. 

As  the  prognosis  in  cholera,  I  would  briefly  state  it  to  be — 

Favormle  Sympiams, — The  disease  commencing  with  cramps 
of  the  voluntary  muscles ;  heat  of  skin  at  or  above  the  natural 
standard ;  pulse  soft,  full,  and  strong ;  little  thirst ;  bilious  vomit- 
ing and  purging. 

Unfavorable  Symptoms. — No  pain  nor  cramps  at  the  beginning; 
pulse  small  and  feeble ;  heat  of  skin  below  the  natural  temperature ; 
tongue  a  pale  white,  clammy,  flowing  with  saliva,  cold,  relaxed, 
and  broad,  having  apparently  lost  all  contractile  power,  no  secre- 
tion of  urine;  serous  and  watery  purging,  and  vomiting,  and  no 
smell  emitted  from  the  discharges. 

Disposing  of  the  prognosis  thus  briefly,  I  proceed  to  observe 
that  the  disease  presents  itself  in  four  distinct  degrees  of  malig- 
nity, which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  describe,  as  information  on 
this  subject  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  a  judicious  use  and  prop- 
erty modified  adaptation  of  general  rules  of  treatment.  I  shall 
taike  ihese  up  in  the  order  of  their  malienity. 

1.  In  the  least  dangerous  form  of  the  disease  the  attack  com- 
mences widi  spasms  of  the  stomach,  borvels,  and  voluntary  mus- 
cles ;  heat  of  tne  body  at  the  natural  temperature,  with  a  strong, 
fall  pulse,  and  slight  retching  or  vomiting,  unacx;ompanied  by 
purging. 

2.  The  next  in  point  of  danger  is,  when  the  disease  begins  with 
pain  in  the  stomach,  less  or  more  severe ;  oppression  ahout  the 
praeccnrdum,  headache,  numbness  of  the  extremities,  with  a  prick- 
ling sensation  over  the  skin,  succeeded  by  purging;  and  vomiting, 
jT  vomiting  and  purging — ^in  some  cases,  of  oilious  matter;  in 
others,  of  a  whitisn-colored  fluid. 

3.  A  more  dangerous  form  of  the  disease  than  either  of  the  pre- 
::eding  commences  with  violent  pain  of  the  stomach,  increased  on 
pressure ;  intense  pain  across  the  forehead,  and  in  the  eyeballs ; 
flushed  ikce ;  pulse  quick,  hard,  and  bounding ;  a  painful  sensation 
UHt  over  every  part  of  the  body,  similar  to  that  experienced  at  the 
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beginning  of  fever ;  heat  of  skin  increased  to  a  morbid  degree ; 
tongue  exceedingly  white,  deeply  coated,  and  furrowed ;  intense 
thirst,  with  deadly  sickness  at  the  stomach ;  vomiting  and  purging — 
first  of  the  natural  contents,  after  which  the  fluid  matter  discharged 
from  the  bowels  is  of  a  greyish  white  color,  granulated,  and  mixed 
with  particles  resembling  powdered  ochre,  and  emitting  a  peculiar 
intolerably  fetid  odor,  exceeding  any  thing  of  the  kind  observed  in 
almost  any  other  disease. 

Though  this  is  not  the  most  rapidly  fatal  form  of  the  disease, 
still  it  is  fraught  with  great  danger,  requiring  prompt  and  active 
treatment,  and  the  recovery  may  be  more  tedious  than  even  where 
the  disease  has  assumed  the  most  malignant  type. 

4.  In  the  last  and  most  malignant  form  of  the  disease,  the 
attack  comes  on  with  giddiness  of  the  head,  ringing  of  the  ears, 
and  purging-yfirst  of  the  natural  contents,  then  of  a  fluid  resemb- 
ling thin  mucilage  or  barley  water ;  pulse  small  and  feeble ;  heat  of 
skin  below  the  natural  temperature ;  without  any  vomiting,  pain, 
or  cramps.  Here  there  is  tne  greatest  danger,  and,  if  the  disease 
be  not  instantly  checked,  the  patient  may  go  down  into  collapse  in 
less  than  half  an  hour. 

Upon  this  form  of  the  disease  I  would  obser\*e,  tliat  the  most 
rapidly  fatal  attacks  in  cholera  commence  without  any  vomiting, 
pain,  or  cramps,  or  previous  warning  whatever ;  and  while,  under 
all  circumstances,  under  all  more  or  less  severe  attacks  of.  the  dis- 
ease, the  earliest  recourse  ought  to  be  had  to  remedial  means,  I 
wish  to  impress  the  importance  of  being  specially  prompt  when 
the  disease  begins  in  this  its  most  malignant  and  most  insidious 
form,  in  which  a  delay  of  a  very  short  period  might  be  attended 
with  fat^l  results.  I  have  seen  much  of  the  fatal  consequences  of 
an  enoT  of  opinion  in  this  respect,  the  patient  imagimng  that  it 
could  not  be  cholera  with  which  he  was  affected,  because  he  had 
no  vomiting,  or  pain,  or  cramps,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  the 
most  fatal  form  of  the  disease,  and  when  the  vomiting  and  cramps 
did  come  on,  they  were  only  the  fearful  harbingers  of  collapse  and 
death. 

In  tlie  most  malignant  form  of  the  disease,  tlie  first  discharges 
always  take  place  from  the  bowels,  and  the  patient  does  not  vomit 
till  the  disease  has  carried  him  into  hopeless  collapse,  or  till  he  is, 
at  least,  verging  on  that  stage.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  cannot 
be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  public.  As  far  as 
my  recollection  serves  me,  all  the  cases  of  hopeless  collapse  to 
which  I  have  ever  been  called,  during  my  experience,  were  of  per- 
sons who  assured  me  that  they  had  applied  at  the  moment  when 
the  vomiting  commenced,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  that  symp- 
tom, tliey  had  attributed  the  previous  purging  to  some  other  cause 
than  cholera.     I  would  observe,  that  the  danger  in  every  case 
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bears  a  proportion  to  the  rapidity  and  amount  of  the  discharges 
from  the  bowels. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  much  preliminary  matter,  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  specify  the  proper  remedies  to  be  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  cholera;  and  to  state,  from  the  nature  oi  the  disease,  a  malig- 
nant case  of  it  could  not  be  cured  by  any  other  means. 

It  has  been  already  explained  tnat  the  primary  cause  of  the 
morbid  action  in  cholera  is  a  specific  injury  inflicted  on  the  brain 
and  nerves,  which  paralyzes  their  tone  and  energy,  and  gives  rise 
to  a  train  of  symptoms  which  result  in  the  escape  of  the  serous  or 
wateij  part  from  the  blood,  and  that  such  serous  fluid  passes  off  in 
the  discnarges  from  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

The  indications  of  cure  are  to  restore  the  tone  and  energy  of  the 
brain,  and  to  prevent  a  further  escape  of  serum ;  and  not  only  so, 
bat  to  restore  to  the  blood  whatever  amount  of  its  natural  fluidity 
it  may  have  lost  by  the  previous  escape  of  the  serous  fluid ;  and 
lastly,  to  re-establish  in  their  healthy  action  all  the  natural  func- 
tions which  may  have  been  suspended  during  the  attack. 

Now,  the  remedies  which  I  shall  place  before  the  reader  furnish 
ample  means  to  accomplish  all  the  objects  demanded  in  all  these 
several  indications  of  cure ;  and,  if  promptly  and  skilfully  handled, 
enable  the  medical  practitioner  to  set  at  denance  all  the  assaults  of 
this  hitherto  fell  destroyer. 

These  remedies  I  would  briefly  state  to  be — The  Horizontal 
posture  of  the  Bodv — Opium — Cordial  Stimulants — Perspira- 
/ion,— the  latter  to  oe  produced  by  the  application  of  external 
heat,  and  to  be  continued  by  the  same  means,  while  mild,  warm 
diluting  drink  is  to  be  freely  administered,  to  furnish  an  abundant 
supply  of  suitable  fluid  to  the  absorbent  vessels  which  have  been, 
first,  excited  to  vigorous  action  by  the  perspiration. 

Upon  these  several  remedies,  as  means  of  cure,  I  shall  make 
some  general  remarks,  describing  their  mode  of  action,,  and  their 
fitness  for  the  exigencies  of  the  disease,  and  showing  how  they 
fully  and  efliciently  meet  all  the  requirements  of  cure.  This  I 
shall  do  before  prescribing  in  detail  tne  manner  in  which  they  are 
to  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

Such  a  course  will,  I  conceive,  be  attended  with  advantages. 
When  I  come  to  direct  the  proper  mode  of  treatment,  the  reader, 
who  shall  have  brought  my  observations  along  with  him,  will  be 
prepared,  not  only  to  see  the  adaptation  of  the  means  of  cure  I 
shall  prescribe,  but  will  almost  be  able  to  anticipate  me  in  this 
matter.  I  thus  hope  to  carry  his  understanding  and  conviction 
along  with  me.     I  shall  take  up  the  remedies  severally.     First: 

The  Horizontal  Posture  of  the  Body. — All  who  have  read 
attentively  the  observations  in  my  second  letter  on  the  symptoms, 
and  the  reason  and  cause  of  the  symptoms  in  cholera,  will  at  once 
perceive  the  necessity  for  immediately  placing  a  patient  affected 
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with  the  disease,  or  even  with  its  premonitory  symptoms,  in  the 
horizontal  posture.  I  explained  that  the  primary  loss  of  the  tone 
and  energy  of  the  brain  in  that  disease,  immediately  leads  to  a  loss 
of  power  in  the  circulating  vessels — ^that  this  diminution  of  the  cir- 
culating power  leads  to  a  further  loss  of  the  tone  and  energy  of  the 
brain,  and  consequently  to  the  increased  paralyzation  of  the  resist- 
ing power  of  the  vessels  to  which  the  fluids  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease  determine,  and  through  which  they  make  their  escape. 

The  advantage  of  the  horizontal  posture  is,  that  it  aids  the 
weak  circulating  power,  and  favors  the  more  forcible  influx  of  the 
blood  into  the  brain,  affording  to  that  organ  more  efficient  bracine 
and  support,  and  thus  contributing  to  the  restoration  of  its  tone  and 
energy.  That  such  is  the  effect  of  placing  the  body  in  the  hori- 
zontal posture,  when  the  circulating  power  is  weak,  is  every  day 
exemplified  in  the  relief  afforded  by  this  means  to  persons  fainting 
from  weakness  by  loss  of  blood,  or  other  causes.  When  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  fainted  is  placed  in  the  horizontal  posture,  so  as  to 
favor  the  influx  of  the  blood  into  the  head,  the  brain  immediately 
regains  its  tone  and  energy,  and  resumes  ita  healthy  functions. 

Turther,  the  horizontal  posture  aids  in  arresting  the  escape  of 
the  serous  fluids  into  the  stomach  and  bowels.  By  improving  the 
tone  of  the  brain,  it  increases  the  resisting  power  of  the  vessels 
through  which  the  serous  fluid  escapes,  and  it  relieves  the  dis- 
charging vessels  from  the  great  superincumbent  pressure  they  would 
have  to  sustain  in  the  erect  posture. 

The  effect  of  posture  in  increasing  or  diminishing  the  pressure 
on  the  circulating  vessels  is  familiarly  exemplified  in  the  swelling 
of  the  lower  extremities  &om  long  standing,  and  in  the  remedial 
effect  of  elevating  those  extremities,  either  to  a  level  with,  or 
slightly  above  the  level  of  the  body. 

Thus  much  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  advantage  of  confining 
the  patient  to  the  horizontal  posture  in  this  disease. 

Opium  is  the  next  remedial  a^ent  which  claims  our  notice ;  and 
amongst  the  few  remedies  which  are  really  necessary  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cholera,  this  one  holds  a  most  important  place.  Taken 
internally,  opium  increases  the  energy  of  the  brain  ;  contracts,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  the  diameter  of  the  circulating  vessels,  which 
include,  let  it  be  observed,  the  excretory  ducts  through  which  the 
serum  in  this  disease  escapes,  and  diminishes  all  the  secretions  and 
excretions,  except  the  cuticular  discharge  which  it  increases ;  in 
all  these  several  respects  being  most  precisely  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  cure  in  this  disease — in  all  these  respects  being 
severally  fitted  for  restoring  the  tone  and  energy  of  the  brain,  for 
resisting  the  determination  of  the  fluids  to  the  internal  surfaces, 
and  for  counteracting  the  effects  of  the  vascular  depletion,  which  is 
sometimes  so  excessive ;  and  these  are  precisely  the  objects  upon 
the  accomplishment  of  which  the  cure  chiefly  depends.     And 
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thaie  objects,  opmn,  in  conjunction  wiA  the  other  remedies  I  pre- 
scribe, more  especially  perspiration,  will  effectually  accomplish. 

I  wish  it,  however,  to  be  particularly  understood,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  this  remedy  depends  upon  its  lieing  administered  in  suffl* 
cient  Goantity ;  and  the  amount  of  the  dose  required  in  each 
particular  case  depends  entirely  upon  the  malignancy  of  the  symp- 
toms, &c.,  that  is,  upon  the  extent  of  the  nervous  prostration,  the 
rapidity  widi  which  the  serous  fluid  seems  to  escape,  and  the 
extMit  to  which  the  vascular  depletion  may  have  gone.  To  this 
fact  I  would  acain  solicit  the  moat  pointed  attention,  as  it  was  from 
inattention  to  Siese  truths  that  the  ratal  results  of  the  general,  and, 
I  may  say,  universal,  practice  in  that  disease  arose. 

I  have  elsewhere  stated  that  the  efiect  produced  on  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  in  cholera,  by  the  escape  of  the  serous  fluid  from 
the  body,  is  precisely  similar  to  that  wnich  is  caused  by  the  loss 
of  blood.  Now,  in  case  of  persons  sinking  from  loss  of  blood, 
(^ium,  as  is  well  known  to  the  profession,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  medicines  we  possess  for  restoring  and  supporting 
the  m$  vita.  In  uterine  hemorrhages,  for  instance,  no  person, 
unless  be  had  actually  witnessed  it,  could  have  any  idea  of  the 
Quantity  of  opium  a  patient  not  only  can  bear,  but  requires,  when 
uie  loss  of  biood  has  been  extensive.  But  not  only  in  vascular 
depletions,  but  also  in  certain  affections  of  the  nervous  svstem,  are 
large  doees  of  opium  not  only  safe,  but  necessary,  in  tetanus, 
(lock-jaw,)  for  instance,  enormous  doses  of  that  medicine  may  be 
taken  with  safety  and  advantage.  A  case  is  recorded,  in  which  a 
patient,  affected  with  this  disease,  took  two  fluid  ounces  of  the 
tincture  of  opium  without  experiencing  any  narcotic  effects  from 
it,  and  was  cured  by  the  dose.  I  prescribe,  therefore,  large  doses 
of  opium  in  cholera,  not  merely  from  the  excessive  vascular  deple- 
tion that  accompanies  the  disease,  but  also  from  the  great  nervous 
depression  which  is  always  present. 

i  would  again  repeat,  that  the  amount  of  ^e  dose  necessary 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  malignancy  of  the  symptoms.  For 
illustration,  (to  coimne  ourselves  to  the  vascular  depletion,)  it  must 
be  evident  that  the  specific  effect  of  opium,  which,  in  part,  is  to 
contract  the  diameter  of  the  vessels  of  the  body,  and  lessen  their 
containing  capacity,  and  thereby  to  afford  a  fuller  and  more  forci- 
ble supply  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  which  would  be  injurious  in 
a  plethoric  state  of  the  vascular  system,  would  be  proportionably 
salutary  in  a  depleted  state  of  that  system.  It  is  equally  evident, 
that  the  greater  the  depletion  be,  the  lai^r  will  be  the  dose  of  the 
medicine  required  to  produce  a  given  effect.  Two  grains  of  opium 
would  produce  a  greater  effect  on  the  nervous  system,  in  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  the  vessels,  than  even  ten  e;rains  where  the  vascular 
depletion  has  been  such  as  to  endanger  liie. 

Had  the  profession  borne  these  facts  in  mind,  and  noted  the 
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nature  of  the  morbid  action,  in  cholera,  they  must  have,  at  once, 
availed  themselves  of  the  agency  of  large  doses  of  opium,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  disease.  The  overlooking  of  these  facts,  how- 
ever, led  to  the  fatal  error  of  trifling  with  too  small  doses  of  that 
medicine ;  and  when  these  ineffici^it  doses  failed,  or  were,  per- 
chance, entirely  counteracted  by  being  combined  with  other  sup- 
posed remedies,  as  calomel,  for  instance,  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  the  disease  was  incurable.  It  has  been  the  general  practice, 
even  in  the  worst  forms  of  the  disease,  to  administer  the  opium  in 
one  or  two  grain  doses,  repeated  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals. 
The  conse<|uence  of  this  has  been,  that  in  all  such  malignant 
cases,  the  discharges  of  the  serous  fluid  from  the  bowels  has  con- 
tinued completely  unchecked,  and  the  lives  of  the  patients  have 
been  lost.  Now,  in  these  cases,  there  might  Just  as  well  have 
been  given  none  of  this  medicine  at  all;  for,  if'^a  dose,  sufficient 
to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case,  be  not  given  at  once,  it  will  pro- 
duce no  effect  whatever,  and  no  repetition  of  siihilar  doses  will 
answer  the  purpose.  And  I  unhesitatingly  assert,  that  two  grains 
of  opium  never  cured  a  malignant  case  of  cholera.  I  have  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  give  ten  grains  for  a  first  dose. 

In  regulating  the  dose  of  opium  to  be  given  in  a  malignant  case 
of  cholera,  three  objects  are  to  be  kept  in  view ;  first,  to  apportion 
as  much  as  will  be  sufficient  to  counteract  the  depleted  or  emptied 
state  of  the  vessels,  then  to  add  what  will  be  necessary  to  restore 
the  brain  and  nerves  to  their  natural  state,  and,  lastly,  when  the 
dose  has  been  adjusted  to  meet  these  contingencies,  the  practitioner 
must  still  further  add  a  third  portion  to  die  dose,  such  as  would 
stop  a  case  of  purging  under  orainary  circumstances. 

it  need  not  excite  surprise  that  the  disease  has  been  so  univer- 
sally fatal,  when,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  this  important  practical 
fact  has  been  entirely  overlooked.  Any  cases  of  cholera  alleged 
to  have  been  cured  by  the  ordinary  methods  recommended  in  publi- 
cations on  this  subject,  (and  I  have  read  all  of  note  that  have 
appeared, )  have  been  so  mild  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  natne  of 
cholera.  Cases  do  sometimes  occur,  where,  from  peculiarity  of 
constitution,  the  patient  will  recover  without  any  medicine  what- 
ever, or  in  spite  of  the  remedies,  where  such  have  been  used. 
Almost  all  the  recoveries  from  collapse  I  ever  witnessed,  were  of 
persons  who  refused  to  take  any  medicine  whatever,  and  who 
recovered  through  the  vis  medicatrix  natutiBy  (healing  power  of 
nature. )  But  these  were  persons  of  very  peculiar  habits  of  body, 
of  whom  I  would  now  be  able  to  predicate  such  a  result. 

The  next  remedial  agents  in  the  order  of  our  arrangement  are — 

Cordial  Stimulants. — Upon  their  mode  of  operation  I  shall 
here  observe  very  briefly.  I  shall  enter  more  into  detail  after- 
wards, in  prescribing  how  they  are  to  be  used.  Amongst  the  most 
useful  of  the  stimulants  we  possess,  are  camphor,  chloric  ether, 
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aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  and  alcohol  in  the  form  of  whisky  or 
brandy.     Such  stimulants  assist  the  opium  in  restoring  and  sup- 

Sorting  the  tone  and  energy  of  the  nervous  system.  By  their  cor- 
ial  enects,  they  strengthen  the  stomach,  and  enable  it  to  absorb 
the  opium ;  ana  by  their  stimulating  effect  on  the  brain,  they  sus- 
tain it  until  the  opium  becomes  absorbed,  and  exerts  its  more 
permanent  remedial  effect  on  the  system. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  perspiration,  produced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  external  heat,  and  upon  this  powerful  agent  in  the  cure  of 
cholera  I  must  dwell  more  fully. 

Perspiration. — All  the  early  symptoms  in  cholera  indicate  an 
increased  determination  of  the  fluids  from  the  external  to  the  inter- 
nal surfaces.  Perspiration  reverses  this  determination,  and  directs 
it  to  the  external  surface.  By  so  doing  it  relieves  the  stomach,  intes- 
tinesj  and  other  internal  organs,  from  the  symptoms  caused  by  the 
injurious  rush  of  the  fluids,  contributes,  materially,  to  the  stopping 
of  the  discharges,  and  is  an  efficient  remedy  for  stopping  the  vomit- 
ing, in  a  malignant  case  of  the  disease.  Though  in  such  cases  the 
discharges  from  the  bowels  may,  for  a  time,  be  checked  by  large 
doses  of  opium,  yet,  if  the  morbid  action  be  not  corrected  by 
changing  the  determination  of  the  fluids  from  the  internal  surfaces 
to  the  external,  by  a  |)rofuse  perspiration,  they  will  assuredly 
return.  When  the  perspiration  has  been  made  to  flow  freely  for  a 
few  minutes,  the  vomiting  and  sickness  at  the  stomach  invariably 
cease.  Let  the  sweating  be  suddenly  checked,  however,  or 
stopped  too  soon,  and  not  only  will  these  symptoms  almost 
instantly  recur,  but,  if  the  discharge  from  the  surface  be  not 
immediately  reproduced,  even  the  purging  itself  will  be  sure  to 
return.  All  medical  men  are  aware  of  the  remarkable  sympathy 
that  subsists  between  the  external  and  internal  surfaces  of  the 
body.  Witness  the  alternations  of  sweats  and  diarrhoea  that  occur 
in  the  last  stage  of  pulmonary  consumption.  When  the  latter 
symptom  is  checked,  the  perspirations  become  excessive ;  when 
these  again  are  stopped,  the  colliquative  discharges  from  the  bowels 
return  with  violence.  Much  less  opium  is  required  to  stop  the 
purging  in  cases  where,  by  the  early  application  of  external  heat, 
pronise  perspiration  is  produced,  than  wnere  it  is  neglected.  In- 
deed, where  the  sweating  is  promptly  attended  to,  a  second  dose  of 
that  medicine  is  seldom,  if  ever,  necessary. 

But  further,  perspiration  does  more  than  merely  correct  the  mor- 
bid action ;  it  gives  us  the  power  of  repairing  the  injurious  effects 
produced  by  it.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  in  cholera  the 
escape  of  the  serous  or  watery  fluid  from  the  circulating  vessels 
depnves  tlie  blood  of  its  necessary  dilution  or  fluidity,  and  renders 
it  too  crude  to  circulate,  and  that  death  in  that  disease  is  in  every 
case  caused,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  vascular  depletion. 
Perspiration  gives  us  the  power  of  refilling  these  vessels,  and  of 
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restoring  the  necessaxj  fluidity  of  their  contents.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  objected,  in  limine^  that  the  drain  of  the  fluids  of  the 
body,  caused  by  an  extensive  discharge  frotn  the  external  surface 
in  perspiration,  will  produce  a  depleting  efiect  on  the  vascular  sys- 
tem similar  to  that  which  is  caused  by  a  discharge  lErom  the  inter- 
nal surfaces — an  effect  the  very  opposite  to  that  we  propose  to 
accomplish ;  and  I  may  be  asked  why  I  recommend  a  remedy 
which  produces  on  the  constitution  an  effect  similar  to  that  which 
is  cansed  by  the  disease  itself?  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  class 
of  vessels  of  whose  agency  we  must  avail  ourselves  in  remedying 
the  effects  of  the  disease,  can  best  be  made  to  act  by  this  means ; 
and  that  when  the  agency  of  that  system  of  vessels  is  brought  into 
operation,  we  have  at  our  commana  the  power,  not  only  of  correct- 
ing the  morbid  action  by  changing  the  aetermination  of  the  fluids, 
but  of  repairing  the  injury  that  has  been  already  sustained.  The 
class  of  vessels  to  which  I  allude  is  the  absorbents.  Perspiration 
excites  their  action.  The  exhausting  effect  produced  on  the  vas- 
cular system  by  the  discharge  from  the  external  surface  causes  the 
absorbents,  opening  on  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  to  act  like  as  many  syphons  in  taking  up  the  mild  drink, 
and  carrying  it  into  the  circulatmg  vessels.  Thus  we  have  it  in 
our  power  not  onl^  to  supply  the  (frain  caused  by  the  perspiration, 
but  to  refill  the  circulating  vessels,  and  to  restore  the  necessary 
dilution  or  fluidity  of  their  contents.  Perspiration,  therefore,  has 
the  effect  not  only  of  correcting  the  morbid  action,  but  of  repairing 
the  injury  produced  by  it.  From  what  I  have  experienced,  I  am 
persuaded  that  a  malignant  case  of  cholera  could  not  be  cured 
without  exciting  such  perspiration. 

Upon  the  general  restoratives  which  may  be  re(][uisite  for  re-es- 
tablishing the  healthy  action  of  the  several  functions  of  the  sys- 
tem, after  the  progress  of  the  disease  has  been  checked,  I  shall 
not  dwell  at  present.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  them 
afterwards. 

I  have  thus  given  an  outline  of  the  mode  of  operation  of  the 
jneral  remedies  I  prescribe.     In  my  next  letter  1  shall  describe 
le  specific  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  used  in  the  detailed 
treatment  of  the  disease. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c., 

^  G.  S.  H. 

61,  St.  Anne-street,  Liverpool,  January  22,  1848. 


Letter  iv. — Gentlemen^ — In  my  last  letter  I  enumerated  the 
remedies  necessary  for  the  cure  of  cholera.  I  proceed  now  to 
describe  the  specific  mode  in  which  they  are  to  be  used  in  the 
detailed  treatment  of  the  disease. 

Of  the  medicinal  remedies,  the  chief,  it  will  have  been  observed. 
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18  qpium.^  This  I  have  explained,  should  be  given  in  combination 
with  medicines  of  a  cordial,  stimulating,  and  antispasmodic  char- 
acter, of  which  the  most  efficient  are  camphor^  capsicum,  ether, 
and  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia.  The  following  formulas  present 
die  combinations  of  these  medicines  which  I  would  prescribe : 

Powdered  Opium,  twelve  grains. 

Camphor,  half  a  drachm. 

Capsicum,  nine  grains. 

Spirits  of  Wine  and  Conserve  of  Roses,  of  each  a  sufficient 
qoantity^-inix. 

To  be  made  into  a  mass,  and  divided  into  twelve  pills. 

Each  of  these  pills,  it  will  be  observed,  contains  one  grain  of 
powdered  opium. 

Chloric  Ether. 

Aromatic  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

Camphorated  Spirits. 

Tincture  of  Opium. 
Of  each  one  draqhm. 

Cinnamon  Water,  two  ounces — mix. 

As  I  shall  have  occasion  frequently  to  refer  to  these  pills  and 
this  mixture,  I  shall  term  them,  for  convenience  and  accuracy  of 
reference^  Antispasmodic  Pills  and  Antispasmodic  Mixture. 

Cholera,  I  have  stated,  presents  itself  m  four  distinct  degrees  of 
malignity.  I  shall  first  take  up  the  most  malignant  form,  as  being 
in  itself  the  most  important,  and  as  embodying,  most  fully,  in  its 
details  of  treatment,  the  great  principles  of  cure  which  are  alike 
applicable  to  all  forms  of  tne  disease.  All  tlie  modifications  of  the 
disease  require  to  be  treated  on  the  same  principles,  the  only  dilfer- 
ence  being  that,  in  the  detail,  the  milder  torms  require  less  power- 
ful doses  of  the  medicines.  The  mode  of  treating  the  most  malig- 
nant form  of  the  disease,  will  serve  as  the  model  on  which  all  the 
others  are  to  be  treated.  This  most  malignant  form  has,  by  all 
writers  on^the  subject,  hitherto,  been  pronounced  incurable.  They 
say  it  never  was  cured  in  a  single  instance,  and  never  can  be  cured 
by  the  power  of  medicine.  I  shall,  however,  point  out  a  mode  of 
treating  it  which  will  prove  itself  infallibly  successful,  where  my 
directions  are  followed  with  sufficient  promptness,  boldness,  and 
skill.  I  would  recapitulate,  that  the  symptoms  in  this  case  are 
great  lanfi;uor  and  depression  of  spirits ;  giddiness  of  the  head ; 
soft,  small,  and  variahle  pulse ;  tongue  cold,  flowing  with  saliva, 
relaxed,  broad,  and  tremulous ;  heat  of  skin  below  the  natural  tem- 
perature ;  no  cramps  or  pains,  but  an  indescribable  feeling  of  anx- 
iety and  crushing  about  the  heart,  accompanied  with  watery  purg- 
ing and  vomiting,  or  with  watery  purging  alone.  All  these  symp- 
toms indicate  the  utmost  degree  of  malignity,  and  not  one  moment 
is  to  be  lost  in  the  vij^rous  application  of  the  most  powerfid  reme- 
di^.    The  disease  m  this  form  runs  its  course  so  rapidly,  that^ 
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before  the  medical  attendant  arrives,  it  may  have  so  far  progressed 
that  one  additional  discharge  from  the  bowels  may  carry  tne  patient 
into  hopeless  collapse.  The  practice,  therefore,  must  be. prompt; 
it  must  be  bold  as  it  is  prompt.  The  discharges  from  the  bowels 
must  be  stopped  at  once ;  and  for  this  purpose  9,n  efficient  dose  of 
medicine  must  at  once  be  administered.  Trifle  with  an  inefficient 
first  dose,  and  the  patient  is  lost;  administered  with  the  boldness  I 
shall  prescribe,  and  success  is  as  certain  as  is  the  relation  between 
cause  and  effect. 

Place  the  patient  immediately  in  the  horizontal  posture,  in  bed ; 
and  give  him,  on  the  instant,  as  this  is  an  extreme  case,  ten  of  the 
antispasmodic  pills,  and  two  ounces  of  the  above  antispasmodic 
mixture,  and  wash  the  whole  down  with  a  glass  of  undiluted  brandy 
or  whisky,  flavored  strongly  with  cloves,  essence  of  ginger,  or  some 
such  warm  aromatic  spice.     In  the  meantime  have  him  covered 
with  an  additional  blanket,  and  let  the  usual  means  of  communi- 
cating heat,  such  as  jars  or  bottles  of  hot  water,  bags  of  hot  salt  oi 
sand,  hot  bricks,  or  whatever  can  be  most  readily  procured,  be  ap- 
plied without  delay  to  the  feet,  and  different  parts  of  the  body,  so 
as  to  restore  the  temperature,  and  produce  perspiration  as  quickly 
as  possible.     As  soon  as  the  perspiration  has  begun  to  flow  freely, 
superadded  to  the  medicine  and  cordials  already  administered,  a 
glass  of  brandy  punch  should  be  given — ^the  punch  to  be  made 
strong,  and  to  be  swallowed  hot  as  possible.     After  this  no  drink 
should  be  given  mitil  the  perspiration  has  flowed  freely  for  a  few 
minutes.    The  stomach  will  then  retain  it,  and  the  patient  should 
be  indulged  freely  with  copious  draughts  of  rennet  whey,  warm 
toast  water,  flavored  with  some  agreeable  spice,  mint  or  balm  tea, 
or  any  such  mild  beverage.     The  necessity  of  attending  to  this  is 
most  important.     When  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  cease,  and 
when  the  pulse  becomes  full  and  bounding — the  body  is  covered 
with  a  copious  warm  perspiration,  which  will  not  fail  to  be  the 
case  under  such  treatment,  the  danger  is  over.     The  perspiration, 
if  the  patient  can  bear  it,  should  be  kept  up  for  twelve  hours;  and 
may  with  advantage  be  continued  moderately  even  longer.     Its  du- 
ration, however,  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  strength  of  thr 
patient  and  the  state  of  the  pulse.     After  the  first  four  or  six  hours, 
more  heat  need  not  be  applied  than  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
feelings  of  the  patient.     It  is  remarkable  how  suddenly  the  pra:- 
cordial  oppression,  &c.,  are  relieved  oti  the  breaking  out  of  a  free 
perspiration;  and  what  is  of  greater  importance  still,  the  vomiting, 
where  it  exists,  immediately  ceases.     I  know  of  no  other  means 
by  which  vomiting  in  such  cases  can  be  speediljr  and  effectually 
checked.     In  the  application  of  external  heat,  a  rational  use  shoiiltl 
be  made  of  the  means.     I  cannot  see  the  necessity  for  increasing; 
the  temperature  beyond  what  is  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  beyond  what  is  sufficient  to  produce  and  keep  up  a  pro- 
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iuse  petspiration.  I  would  remark,  that  the  heat  can  be  much 
more  efficiently  communicated  by  solid  substances,  such  as  I  have 
mentioned  above,  than  by  the  hot-air  or  vapor  ajq^aratus.  This 
ajyparatos,  as  a  means  of  communicating  heat  to  a  patient  affected 
with  Cholera,  is  an  instrument  which  I  consider4o  be  worse  than 
useless. 

Now  let  it  be  observed  that  I  have  selected  an  extreme  case,  and 
have  pescribed  a  dose  of  medicine  sufficient  to  meet  such  a  case. 
As  I  nave  already  stated,  not  one  case  need  be  lost  if  the  practice 
be  sufficiently  prompt  and  bold.  I  have  supposed  a  case  of  the 
most  malignant  character,  where  there  has  been  profuse  watery 
poiging,  and  where  another  discharge  from  the  bowels  would  en- 
danger the  patient's  life;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  I  have 
prescribed  ten  of  the  pills  containing  ten  grains  of  powdered  opium, 
as  a  less  dose  would  not  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  To  ad- 
minister this  dose,  under  the  circumstances  I  have  stated,  is  per- 
fectly safe ;  to  administer  an  inefficient  dose  is  certain  death.  I 
have,  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  tried  smaller  doses,  but 
found  them  insufficient  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  symptoms,  and 
was  obliged,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  increase  them.  Aiter  such  expe- 
rience I  always  prescribed  ten  of  the  pills  for  a  dose,  under  the 
alarming  and  dangerous  circumstances  I  nave  supposed,  and  always 
with  never-failing  success ;  and  I  have  never  seen  the  slightest  nar- 
cotic effect  produced  by  this  large  dose  of  medicine,  on  any  of  the 
patients  to  whom  it  has  been  administered  under  such  circumstan- 
ces. The  reason  why  such  a  lar?e  dose  of  opium  may  be  safely 
administered  in  such  a  case,  and  the  reason  wny,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  absolutely  necessary,  I  have  fully  explained  in  the 
preceding  letter. 

Should  there,  however,  have  been  little  or  no  purging,  a  smaller 
dose  of  the  pills  must  be  given. — The  system  not  having  suffered 
much  depletion  from  the  escape  of  the  serous  part  of  the  olood,  so 
very  lai^  a  dose  of  opium  is  not  necessary,  in  such  cases,  eight 
of  the  pills  will  generally  be  sufficient, — to  be  acompanied,  how- 
ever, with  the  same  quantity  of  the  antispasmodic  mixture,  and  the 
same  cordial  stimulants  as  already  prescribed,  and  to  be  followed 
with  equal  promptness  by  exciting  the  perspiration,  that  grand 
agent  in  the  cure  of  every  modification  of  choleR^  without  which 
a  malignant  case  of  the  disease  could  not,  by  possibility,  be  cured. 
In  the  next  most  malignant  form  of  the  disease,  the  third  described 
in  my  last  letter,  if  there  has  been  extensive  pui^ing,  the  patient 
must  take,  instantly,  eight  of  the  pills,  together  with  the  same  dose 
of  the  antispasmodic  mixture,  as  prescribed  in  the  last  case,  and 
the  same  amount  of  cordial  stimulants;  and  have  these  followed  up, 
vigorously  and  speedily,  witli  all  the  other  steps  of  treatment 
already  oescriled,  the  perspiration,  above  all  things,  not  being 
delayed,  and  all  the  alarming  symptoms  will  be  found  to  flow  off 
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with  the  i)er8piration.  In  cases  under  this  fonn  of  the  disease, 
when  purging  nas  not  taken  place,  six  of  the  pills  will  be  a  suffici- 
ent dose,  all  the  other  doses  and  appliances  being  the  same. 

In  the  second  form  of  the  disease,  as  described  in  my  last  letter, 
when  purging  to  any  amount  has  taken  place  six  pills  must  be  ^v- 
en,  with  the  full  amount  of  the  antispasmodic  mixture,  and  coraial 
stimulants  as  directed  in  both  the  preceding  cases ;  and  all  the  oth- 
er parts  of  the  treatment  already  describea  must  be  vigorously  fol- 
lowed out.  When,  however,  there  has  been  no  purging,  four  pills 
will  be  a  sufficient  dos^.  The  perspiration,  and  the  other  medicines 
and.  cordials,  will  complete  the  cure.  All  unfavourable  s}rmptoms 
will  be  found  here,  also,  to  flow  off  with  the  perspiration. 

In  die  first  and  mildest  form  of  the  disease,  the  treatment  must 
be  upon  exactly  the  same  principles,  and  by  ^railar  means,  as  direct- 
ed in  the  other  forms  of  the  oisease,  from  the  most  malignant  to 
this  mildest  form,  the  difference  consisting  only  in  the  amount  of 
the  doses  of  the  medicine  necessary.  Here  four  of  the  pills  will 
be  a  sufficient  dose,  and  one  ounce  of  the  antispasmodic  mixture, 
with,  however,  the  full  amount  of  cordial  auxiliaries,  already 
directed  in  the  other  forms  of  the  disease,  followed  promptly  by 
the  perspiration ;  this  latter  being  in  no  case  neglected  or  delayed. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  mode  of  coping  with  the 
disease  in  its  various  forms.  It  will  be  observed  tiiat  the  same 
remedies  are  applicaUe  to  aU  forms  of  the  disease,  the  difference 
in  the  treatment  consisting  merely  in  the  amount  of  the  dose  of  the 
medicines  necessary  to  meet  the  various  degrees  of  malignity.  I 
have  directed  such  first  doses  of  the  medicines  as  are  likely  to  meet 
the  necessity  of  each  particular  case,  as  no  repetition  of  doses 
answers  the  purpose  so  well.  Cases,  however,  may  occur,  where 
to  repeat  a  dose  may  be  necessary ;  for  instance,  when  the  malig- 
nancy of  a  case  has  been  miscalculated ;  and  in  such  cases  the  sub- 
sidiary dose  should  be  ample  and  given  promptly.  When,  how- 
ever, ten.  grains  have  been  given  at  first,  there  will  seldom  be  nec- 
essity for  an  additional  dose.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  per- 
spiration is  a  necessary  and  most  important  agent  in  the  cure  of 
any  case  of  the  disease,  whatever  ma^  be  the  degree  of  its  malig- 
nity. In  the  more  malignant  forms  it  is  entirely  indispensable. 
It  corrects  the  morbid  (^termination  of  the  fluids  to  the  internal 
surfaces,  and  enables  us  to  repair  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  system 
by  the  longer  or  shorter  continuance  of  the  sjrmptoms,  and  by  their 
greater  or  less  malignancy.  And  further,  it  counteracts,  in  an 
important  degree,  the  narcotic  effects  of  the  large  doses  of  opium 
which ,  it  is  necessary  to  administer. 

In  the  bounds  of  this  letter  I  have  been  able  to  do  little  more 
than  just  state  ^neral  principles.  In  the  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples to  individual  cases,  and  to  the  varied  forms  of  the  disease, 
much  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner.    I  have. 
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however,  expounded,  more  or  less  particularly,  a  mode  of  treating 
the  disease,  which  fully  and  efficiently  meets  all  the  requirements 
of  cure,  and  which,  if  skilfully,  bolclly,  and  promptly  acted  on, 
will  cure  the  disease  in  every  instance  where  the  patient  is  not  in 
hopeless  collapse  before  it  is  put  in  practice. 

My  mode  of  treating  cholera  differs  from  every  other  which  has 
yet  been  placed  before  the  public.  It  has  not,  however,  been 
founded  on  mere  hypothesis,  out  on  a  practical  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  the  disease,  which  was  most  extensive,  and  w^s  suc- 
cessful beyond  precedent;  and  it  has  been  matured  by  careful  and 
strictly  logical  Deductions.  I  direct  much  larger  doses  of  opium 
to  be  given  in  the  cure  of  the  disease  than  have  ever  been  pre- 
scribed by  any  other.  This  fact,  of  itself,  sufficiently  distinguishes 
my  mode  of  treatment  from  all  others.  But  the  grand  distinguish- 
ing feature,  in  which  it  stands  alone,  is  the  employment  of  the 
Eowerful  agency  of  perspiration,  as  a  means  of  cure.  This  agent 
as  never  been  recommended,  as  such,  by  any  other.  It  is,  in 
fact,  by  perspiration  the  disease  is  cured.  Opium  is,  indeed,  a 
valuable  and  necessary  agent ;  but  it  and  the  other  auxiliary  medi- 
cal and  cordial  stimulants  act  merely  as  handmaidens  to  the  sover- 
eign remedy,  which  is  the  application  of  external  dry  heat  by  hot 
solid  substances.  The  opium  and  cordial  stimulants  supply  the  place 
of  an  anchor,  in  holding  on  the  bark  of  life,  and  in  arresting  the  fatal 
course  of  the  disease,  till  the  respiration  not  only  corrects  the  dis- 
eased action,  but  also  repairs  the  injury  which  the  system  may 
have  sustained. 

In  my  next  letter  I   shall,  among  other  matters,  make  some 
necessary  observations  on  the  consecutive  stages  of  the  disease. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c., 

G.  S.  H. 

61,  St.  Anne-street,  Liverpool,  January  29,  1848. 


Letter  v. — Gentlemen^ — The  great  secret  in  the  treatment  of 
cliolera  is,  to  lose  no  time  in  stopping  the  discharges  from  the  bow- 
els, if  they  exist,  and  in  exciting  warm  profuse  perspiration.  This 
object  should  still  be  kept  in  view  by  the  practitioner,  no  matter  in 
what  state  he  may  find  his  patient.  After  giving  such  a  dose  of 
medicine  as  may  stop  the  purging,  his  next  effort  snould  be,  by  the 
application  of  external  heat,  to  produce  a  discharge  from  the  sur- 
face. If  the  heat  of  the  bodj'  be  higher  than  natural,  the  perspi- 
ration will  equalize  it;  if  lower,  the  application  of  external  heat 
will  restore  it ;  and  if  the  body  be  covered  with  cold  clammy  per- 
spiration, it  will  change  it  to  a  warm  one.  I  have  directed  that 
the  perspiration  should  be  continued  for,  at  least,  twelve  hours,  if 
the  patient  can  bear  it,  keeping  up,  however,  merely  as  much  heat 
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as 'may  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  his  feelioes ;  his  desire  for  drink, 
w^ich  is  generally  very  great,  being  meanwhile  gratified  ad  libitum. 

As  soon  as  it  may  be  proper  to  discontinue  the  perspiration,  the 
patient's  body  should  be  rubbed  perfectly  dry,  and  he  should  be 
nimished  with  dry  linens  or  flannels,  and  with  diy  sheets  and 
blankets.  He  may  then,  if  he  desires  it,  be  indulged  with  a  little 
arrowroot,  or  sago,  to  which  may  be  added  a  tablespoonful  of 
brandy,  or  half  a  ^s^ss  or  a  glass  of  sheny ;  which,  given  as  often 
as  required,  will  anbrd  sufficient  nourishment  till  the  stomach  recov- 
ers its  healthy  tone,  and  desires  and  relishes  more  substantial  food. 
He  may  then  have  wine,  beef  tea,  chicken  broth,  beef-steak,  or  mut- 
ton chop.  Where  the  purging  has  been  quick  and  violent,  if  the 
patient  oe  free  from  sickness  at  the  stomacn,  his  bowels  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed,  if  they  will,  till  the  third  day. 
They  should  then  be  gently  opened,  by  means  of  an  enema  of  a 
pint  of  a  weak  solution  of  soap  and  water.  Should  the  patient  be 
seized  with  bilious  vomiting  sooner  than  the  third  day,  which 
sometimes  happens  from  the  sudden  dischai^  of  the  distended  gall 
bladder,  and  should  his  bowels  be  confined,  it  will  be  proper  to 
^ve  him  the  enema  earlier,  giving  at  the  same  time  an  emetic  of 
ipecacuanha  wine,  to  be  worked  off  with  warm  camomile  infusion. 
Should  these  means  fail  to  settle  the  stomach,  and  give  the  peristal- 
tic motion  a  downward  direction,  he  may  get  two  grains  of  calo- 
mel, and  six  or  eight  grains  of  compouna  extract  of  colocynth ; 
and  after  some  time  the  enema  should  be  repeated  till  it  produces 
the  desired  effect  of  clearing  out  thel  bowels,  and  carrying  off  the 
redundant  bile;  after  which,  should  any  irritability  of  stomach 
remain,  it  will  be  immediately  relieved  by  one  or  two  grains,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  solid  opium,  followed  up  with  bitter  tonic 
effervescing  draughts.  If  the  patient  have  got  a  large  dose  of 
opium  at  the  beginning,  it  will  require  two  grains  to  be  given 
now ;  if  he  have  liad  a  small  dose,  one  grain  will  suffice. 

Should  the  patient  on  the  second  day,  as  often  happens  after  a 
malignant  attack  of  the  disease,  complain  of  acidity  of  stomach 
with  confined  bowels,  he  should  get  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
following  mixture  ever)-  third  hour  till  relieved : 

Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre,  Tincture  of  KhubarT),  Tincture  of  Co- 
lombo— of  each  half  an  ounce. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamons,  three  drachms. 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  two  drachms. 

Camphorated  Julep,  eight  ounces — mix. 

After  a  few  doses  of  the  above  mixture  have  been  given,  their 
effect  on  the  bowels  may  be  assisted,  if  necessary,  by  the  use  of 
the  mild  enema  already  mentioned.  The  mixture  will  neutralize 
the  acidity  in  the  stomach,  and  restore  the  healthy  tone  of  the 
organ.  It  will  also  act  gently  on  the  bowels,  cleanse  the  tongue, 
and  cool  the  system,  and  will  promote  the  restoration  of  urine, 
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which  is  generally  suspended  in  this  disease.  Should,  however, 
the  bowels  be  too  much  relaxed,  the  tincture  of  rhubarb  should  be 
omitted,  and  two  drachms  of  the  compound  spirit  of  ammonia,  and 
a  suitable  proportion  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  added.  The  stom- 
ach of  a  patient  recovering  from  a  malignant  attack  of  cholera  is 
veiy  weak,  and  the  patient  feels  a  craving  desire  for  bitters  and 
aromatic  spices ;  and  from  the  shock  his  stomach  has  sustained,  he 
desires,  and  can  take,  much  stronger  doses  of  these  than  would  be 
agreeable  to  him  under  ordinary  circumstances.  This  craving 
desire  should  be  gratified,  as  nature  seldom  errs  in  such  matters. 

Bilious  diarrhoea  never  occurs  in  the  consecutive  stages  of  chol- 
era, unless  calomel,  or  some  preparation  of  mercury,  has  been 
most  improperly,  and,  I  would  add,  most  unwarrantably,  used  in 
the  primary  treatment  of  the  disease.  When  it  does  occur,  it 
should  be  treated  with  the  cretaceous  mixture,  combined  with  suit- 
able proportions  of  the  tinctures  of  catechu  and  opium,  and  in 
addition,  if  obstinate,  by  anodyne  injections,  givii^  at  the  same 
time  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses  of  sulphur,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  neutralizing  the  mercury,  and  for  counteracting  its  action 
on  the  liver.  The  strength  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  supported  by 
wine,  beef  tea,  &c.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  the 
patient  to  get  out  of  bed,  Or  stand  in  the  erect  posture,  till  the 
strength  of  the  body  and  the  healthy  tone  of  the  nervous  system 
have  been  sufficiently  re-established.  Fatal  consequences  have 
sometimes  arisen  from  not  attending  to  this  precaution.  In  a  hos- 
pital, a  woman,  who  had  a  very  favorable  recovery  from  an  attack 
of  cholera,  lost  her  life  by  imprudence  in  this  respect.  Contrary 
to  the  orders  of  the  superintending  physician,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  attendants,  she  got  out  of  bed,  and  while 
in  the  act  of  dressing  herself  in  an  erect  posture,  ^he  suddenly  fell 
on  the  floor  in  a  fainting  state.  The  excretory  vessels  being  unable 
to  sustain  the  supei  incumbent  weight  of  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
became  dilated — ^the  serum,  or  watery  part  of  the  blood,  escaped 
into  the  bowels,  and  she  passed  several  quarts  of  fluid,  as  clear  as 
water,  before  she  could  be  lifted  into  bea.  She  was  dead  within 
less  than  two  hours  afterwards,  having  manifested  all  the  symptoms 
of  one  who  had  been  bled  to  death. 

In  directing  the  treatment  of  the  mildest  form  of  the  disease,  I 
omitted  to  state,  that,  should  the  practitioner  find  his  patient  afiected 
with  pain  of  stomach,  headache,  and  vomiting,  along  with  a  hot  skin 
and  a  full  strong  pulse,  and  should  he  find  that  the  bowels  have 
been  previously  much  confined,  he  ought,  before  giving  the  anti- 
spasmodic pills  or  draught,  as  ordered,  cause  the  bowels  to  be 
unloaded  by  means  of  an  enema. 

I  directed  that  the  opium,  whether  alone  or  combined,  should  be 
administered  in  cholera  in  the  solid  form.  The  reasons  why  it 
should  be  so  administered  are,  that  in  that  form  it  is  more  likely  to 
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be  retained  on  the  stomach,  and  if  it  be  rejected,  the  fact  can,  by 
an  examination  of  the  egesta,  be  more  resuiily  detected ;  and  for 
the  quantity  thrown  off  an  equal  quantity  can  iJe  immediately  read- 
ministered.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  administration  of  the  med- 
icine in  a  fluid  state  be  followed  by  vomiting,  the  practitioner  can 
have  no  means  of  knowing  what  portion  of  the  dose  has  been 
rejected,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  supply  the  deficiency.  In  this 
way  he  loses  lus  reckoning,  bewilders  himself,  and,  under  such 
circumstances,  in  a  malignant  case,  he  may  lose  his  patient. 

In  adjusting  the  doses  of  the  medicines,  I  directed  ten  of  the 

Sills,  contaimng  ten  grains  of  powdered  opium,  to  be  given  for  a 
rst  dose,  in  the  most  malignant  and  rapidly  fatal  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  under  the  alarming  and  dangerous  circumstances  there 
supposed.  I  prescribed  ten,  as  I  knew  it  required  some  experience 
and  tact  to  graduate,  in  such  cases,  the  exact  amount  of  danger. 
Were  the  dose  to  be  administered  by  my  own  hands,  however,  or 
under  my  own  inspection,  I  would  in  many  such  instances,  without 
hesitation,  as  I  have  often  done,  and  always  with  success,  give 
twelve  of  the  pills  for  a  first  dose.  I  have  given  six  of  the  pills  to 
a  little  girl  of  ten  years  of  age,  and  she  experienced  no  narcotic 
effects  trom  the  dose ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  slept  none  all  night, 
and  had  quite  recovered  and  was  walking  about  next  day.  All  the 
other  doses  mentioned  will  be  amply  sufficient  first  doses  for  all  the 
other  forms  of  the  disease  for  which  they  were  prescribed. 
I  shall  pursue  the  subject  in  my  next. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c., 

G.  S»  H. 
61,  St.  Anne-street,  Liverpool,  February  22,  1848. 


Letter  vii. — Gentlemeny — Amongst  the  objectionable  remedies 
which  have  been  employed  for  the  cholera,  the  first  which  I  shall 
notice  is  blood-letting. 

With  regard  to  this  remedy,  I  would  remark  that  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  any  rational  practitioner  could  think  of  using,  for  the 
cure  of  this  disease,  a  remedy  which  produces  on  the  constitution 
an  effect  the  very  opposite  to  that  which  it  should  be  his  object  to 
accomplish — a  remedy  which  would  aggravate  rather  than  relieve 
the  symptoms.  The  effect  produced  by  blood-letting  is  relaxation. 
It  is  with  this  view  it  is  generally  employed;  as,  lor  instance,  in 
inflammations,  and  in  certain  cases  of  rigidity.  The  depletion  of 
the  vascular  system  by  blood-lettijig,  suddenly  removing  the  accus- 
tomed pressure  or  bracing  support  from  the  brain,  has  tlie  effect  of 
diminishing  the  tone  ami  energy  of  that  organ,  and,  of  course,  of 
the  ner\'ous  system.  Hence  the  supply  of  energy  to  the  muscles  is 
lessened,  and  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  contractile  power 
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of  muscular  fibre  is  produced.  Now,  from  what  has  been  stated 
in  the  preceding  letters,  the  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  a  pre- 
cisely similar  state  of  things  take  place  in  cholera.  I  need  not 
say,  then,  that  blood-letting  should  be  at  once  discarded  from  the 
treatment  of  the  disease ;  for  every  man  possessed  of  a  reasoning 
mind,  who  has  read  my  preceding  letters,  will  at  once  perceive  that 
it  deprives  the  patient  of  many  of  his  chances  of  cure ;  and  that, 
by  mminishing  the  force  of  the  resisting  power  of  the  vessels 
through  which  the  serum  of  the  blood  escapes,  it  tends  only  to 
hasten  the  fatal  event.  All  the  symptoms  at  which  any  man  could 
grasp,  in  justifying  the  use  of  the  lancet  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
cholera,  can  be  at  once  relieved  by  a  free  perspiration.  1  was 
once  taken  to  visit  a  young  gentleman,  of  eighteen  years  of  age, 
who  was  seized  with  premonitory  symptoms  of  cholera.  One  of 
the  same  family  had,  a  few  days  before,  died  of  the  disease,  in  a 
a  few  hours'  illness.  He  complained  of  great  praecordial  oppres- 
sion ;  violent  pain  over  the  region  of  the  stomach,  increased  by 
pressure ;  great  sickness  and  retching ;  but  nothing  ejected  from  the 
stomach;  a  painful  feeling  over  every  part  of  the. body,  as  if  he 
had  been  beaten  with  a  stick;  and  severe  headache.  His  face 
flushed;  his  eyeballs  swollen  and  painful,  with  a  feeling  as  if 
they  were  about  to  start  from  their  sockets ;  his  tongue  white,  his 
skin  hot  and  dry ;  pulse  one  hundred  and  twenty,  exceedingly  full, 
strong  and  bounding.  His  bowels  had  not  been  affected.  After 
cautioning  the  medical  gentleman  present  not  to  allow  such  symp- 
toms, as  those  of  which  the  patient  complained,  to  betray  them  into 
the  use  of  the  lancet  in  similar  cases,  I  ordered  the  patient  a  suita- 
able  dose  of  the  pills  and  draught  prescribed  in  my  preceding  let- 
ters, with  as  much  mild  drink  as  would  wash  them  aown.  I  then 
ordered  hot  substances  to  be  applied  to  his  feet,  and  different  parts 
of  his  body,  with  a  view  to  produce  perspiration ;  and,  after  giving 
the  attendants  the  necessary  directions  about  what  drink  he  was  to 
get,  and  when  he  should  have  it,  I  took  my  leave.  After  the  lapse 
of  an  hour,  I  again  visited  him,  and  found  him  perspiring  freely ; 
his  skin  quite  cool ;  his  pulse  sixty,  soft,  and  regular ;  and  he  was 
entirely  free  from  pain  of  evety  kind.  He  declared  that  he  was 
then  as  well  as  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life,  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  get  out  of  bed.  The  cnishinff  about  the  heart  and  the  pains 
flowed  off  with  the  perspiration.  He  said  that  he  had  not  perspired 
many  minutes  till  he  was  free  from  pain,  sickness  at  stomach,  and 
every  complaint.  He  had  quite  recovered,  and  was  walking  about 
next  day.  I  need  not  waste  your  valuable  space,  or  the  reader's 
time,  with  further  comment  on  so  absurd  a  remedy  as  bleeding. 

The  next  remedy  which  I  shall  notice  is  calomel — ^a  medicine 
which,  in  these  and  all  other  countries,  has  been  universally  used 
for  the  cure  of  the  disease. 

Calomel,  like  blood-letting,  tends  only  to  hasten  the  fatal  termi- 
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nation  in  cholera.  It  does  more. — Those  who  escape  or  recover, 
in  spite  of  the  effects  of  it,  do  so  at  the  expense  of  a  ruined  con- 
stitution. The  reasons  which  are  given  by  medical  writers  for 
using  it  in  that  disease  are  absurd,  and  are  founded  on  a  total  mis- 
ceptipn  of  its  nature.  Some  say  that  they  give  calomel,  combined 
With  opium,  as  a  stimulant.  "Powerful  stimuli,"  say  they. 
Opium,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is  a  powerful  and  very  valuable 
stimulant ;  but  the  chief  stimulating  effect  produced  by  calomel,  in 
that  disease,  is  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, increasing  the  discharges  from  them,  which  it  should  be  the 
object  to  prevent.  Mr.  Orton,  in  his  work  on  "  Cholera,"  savs 
that  the  calomel  was  found  adhering  to  inflamed  patches  on  the 
internal  surfaces  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  many  of  those 
who  died  of  choleta  in  India.  No  doubt  it  had  stimulated  these 
parts  with  a  vengeance !  The  following  are  that  gentleman's 
words :  "  Calomel  was  frequently  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  fluid 
contents,  and  adhering  in  various  places  to  the  mucous  coat."  In  a 
note  appended  to  the  same  he  adds :  "  I  have  been  informed  by  a 

f)ractitioner,  in  whose  observation  I  have  great  confidence,  that  he 
lad  frequently  found  this  medicine  adhering,  chiefly,  to  thoseparts 
of  the  stomach  which  were  inflamed." — [See  Mr.  Orton's  Efssay 
on  the  Epidemic  Cholera  of  India,  page  42.]  Here,  then,  is  pos- 
itive evidence  of  the  destructive  effects  of  calomel,  even  in  India — 
the  boasted  birthplace  of  the  practice. 

Others,  again,  say,  that  they  administer  the  calomel  with  a  view 
to  restore  the  biliary  secretion,  which  they  allege  is  suspended  in 
the  disease.  On  this  subject  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the  sus- 
pension of  the  secretions  in  cholera  is  not  the  cause^  but  the  effect 
of  tlie  morbid  action.  When  the  morbid  action  is  corrected,  the 
secreting  organs  generally  resume  their  functions  without  any  assists 
ance.  And  even  though  they  should  not,  it  is  only  after  the  disease 
has  been  cured  that  medicine  will  have  any  salutary  effects  on 
those  organs.  First,  then,  cure  the  disease ;  and  afterwards,  if 
necessary,  let  attention  be  directed  to  the  secretions.  I  would 
remark,  however,  that  though,  for  a  very  obvious  reason,  the  sus- 
spension  of  the  secretion  of  urine  is  a  characteristic  symptom  of 
cljolera,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  secretion  of  bile  is  ever,  for 
any  length  of  time,  suspended  in  that  disease,  even  though  it  does 
not  come  off  in  the  discharges.  On  a  post  mortem  examination  of 
the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  the  disease,  the  gall  bladder 
has  always  been  found  distended  with  bile.  It  is  not,  therefore,  so 
much  a  suspension  of  the  secretion  of  bile,  as  a  retention  of  that 
fluid,  which  accounts  for  its  non-appearance  in  the  discharges. 
Did  time  and  space  permit,  I  could  satisfactorily  explain  the  cause 
of  its  retention  in  cholera.  I  do  not  conceive  it  riglit,  however,  to 
allow  that  explanation  to  occupy  the  space  which  should  be  allotted 
to  more  important  matters — ^particularly  as,  when  the  disease  was 
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cured,  I  never  knew  an  instance  in  which  the  secretoiy  organs  did 
not  resume  their  functions ;  and  even  though  calomel  should  not 
counteract  the  effects  of  other  remedies,  which  it  does,  or  produce 
dertnictive  effects  on  the  constitution,  I  cannot  see  any  use  in  em- 
plojring  it  in  a  disease  where  it  has  no  time  to  act.  If  the  dis- 
charges be  made  profuse  and  watery,  and  follow  each  other  in 
quick  succession,  as,  in  a  malignant  case,  they  generally  do,  they 
may  carry  the  patient  beyond  the  boundaries  of  human  aid  in  less 
than  an  hour.  In  such  cases  ^he  calomel  has  not  sufficient  time  to 
be  absorbed,  even  though  the  absorbent  vessels  were  in  a  fit  state  to 
take  it  up.  The  absorbents  on  the  internal  surfaces,  in  that  disease, 
however,  do  not  act  at  all,  till  the  morbid  action  is  corrected. 
Those  cases,  therefore,  in  which  calomel  produced  salivation,  did 
not  deserve  the  name  of  cholera. 

The  advocates  for  the  use  of  calomel  in  cholera,  say  that  all 
their  patients  who  have  been  salivated  by  that  medicine  have  recov- 
ered ;  and  this  alleged  fact,  they  presume,  is  an  argument  in  favor 
of  its  employment  for  the  cure  of  that  disease.  Now,  to  those 
who  do  not  understand  the  subject,  this  would  appear  to  be  a  very 
plausible  argument.  A  little  examination,  however,  will  show  the 
fallacy  of  it.  First,  I  would  remark,  that  many  have  been  sub- 
jected to  treatment  for  cholera  who  never  had  the  disease  at  all. 
Secondly,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  individual  cases  do 
sometimes,  nay,  often,  occur,  in  which  the  vis  medicatrix  natura 
would  succeed  in  throwing  off  the  disease  without  the  aid  of  rem- 
edies, or  in  spite  of  the  counteracting  effects  of  the  calomel.  And, 
lastly,  opium,  which  is  generally  administered  in  conjunction  with 
the  calomel,  and  an  accidental  perspiration  may  succeed  in  curing 
a  veiy  mild  case  of  the  disease,  as  has  been  already  stated,  not- 
withstanding the  prejudicial  effects  of  the  latter  medicine.  Now, 
whatever  calomel  may  remain  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  of 
these  patients,  after  the  disease  has  been  cured,  will,  no  doubt,  be 
absorbed,  and  will  salivate  them  in  good  earnest,  and  will  thus, 
after  the  cure  of  the  disease  by  other  remedies,  produce  a  new  dis- 
ease, in  some  cases  worse  than  cholera  itself.  Hundreds  have,  in 
this  way,  been  so  disabled  as  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  earning 
a  loaf  of  bread  for  themselves,  and  have  been  left  to  drag  out  a 
miserable  existence,  with  shattered  and  ruined  constitutions,  from 
the  effects  of  calomel  administered  to  them  for  the  cure  of  cholera. 
But  none  of  these  facts  wove  that  the  calomel,  or  the  salivation 
produced  by  it,  had  any  efficacy  in  the  ciu-e  of  the  disease.  The 
fact  is,  calomel  will  not  act  on  the  system  in  any  way  to  produce 
salivation,  until  the  morbid  action  constituting  the  disease  has  been 
counteracted  and  reversed  either  by  the  agency  of  other  remedies, 
or  by  the  reactive  power  of  nature  herself. 

The  enormous  quantities  of  calomel  which  were  given  to  patients 
m  cholera,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  these  countries, 
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were  of  themseh'es  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  even  though  the  indi- 
viduals to  whom  they  were  administered  had  been,  a^  the  time,  free 
from  any  specific  disease.  Twenty  grains  of  calomel  and  two 
grains  of  opium,  to  be  repeated  every  two  hours  till  the  symptoms 
should  abate,  were  directed  to  be  given  in  the  books  and  pamphlets 
published  on  the  subject  at  that  period.  A  physician,  who  is  now 
a  vicar  of  some  parish  in  England,  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
London  Times  newspaper,  about  two  months  ago,  says  that  the 
best  remedy  he  ever  saw  employed  (and  it  was  in  New  York  he 
had  seen  it)  was  twenty  ^ains  of  opium  for  one  dose.  A  physi- 
sician  told  myself  that  his  dose  was  forty  grains  of  calomel  and 
two  grains  of  opium.  I  shall  content  myself  with  only  one  speci- 
men of  the  extent  to  which  the  calomelizing  practice  has  been  car- 
ried. A  man  was  admitted  into  the  Belfast  hospital,  whose  mouth 
was  nearly  hermetically  sealed  up  from  the  effects  of  calomel, 
which  had  been  administered  to  him  for  tlie  cure  of  an  alleged 
attack  of  cholera,  so  that  no  food  could  be  conveyed  into  his  stom- 
ach but  beef  tea,  thin  gruel,  or  milk,  and  these  he  had  to  suck  in 
through  apertures  between  his  remaining  teeth.  .  Such  an  extensive 
excoriation  and  ulceration  of  the  gums,  jaws,  lips,  and  cheeks  had 
taken  place,  from  the  salivating  effects  of  the  calomel,  that  exten- 
sive aahesions  had  formed  between  these  surfaces  throughout  their 
whole  extent.     His  lips  and  cheeks  adhered  firmly  to  the  gums  and 

{'aws,  so  that  Mr.  Moore,  the  talented  and  skilful  surgeon  to  the 
lospital,  was  obliged  to  dissect  these  parts  asunder,  to  cut  out 
masses  of  flesh  between  the  inner  angles  of  the  jaws,  and  to  stuff 
the  inner  sides  of  the  cheeks  and  lips  with  lint,  soaked  in  oil,  to 
prevent  their  readhesion  to  the  subjacent  parts,  and  to  gag  the  jaws 
asunder  with  cork,  till  these  parts  healed.  Why  unnecessarily 
inflict  such  misery  ? 

I  have  not  only  already  amply  proved  that  calomel  is  unecessary 
for  the  cure  of  cholera,  but  I  have  now  shown  that  it  is  destruc- 
tive. I  have  cured  from  two  to  three  thousand  cases  without  a 
single  grain  of  calomel.  I  have  a  right,  therefore,  to  form  a  judg- 
ment on  the  subject.  I  trust  I  have  now  set  the  bleeding  and  calo- 
melizing mode  of  treating  cholera  at  rest ;  and  as  I  have  directed 
a  mode  of  treating  tliat  disease,  which,  if  timel}^  and  skilfully  em- 
ployed, will  infallibly  cure  it  in  every  instance,  I  shall  not  delay 
lurther  by  noticing  any  more  of  the  nostrums  which  have  been 
recommended  for  its  treatment. 

In  conclusion,  lest  any  one,  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  should 
be  deterred  from  the  use  of  calomel  in  other  diseases  where  it  may 
be  requisite,  I  would  observe,  that  we  do  not  possess  a  more  safe 
or  a  more  valuable  medicine  when  skilfully  administered,  in  cases 
where  its  use  is  proper. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c., 

G.  S.  H* 

61,  St.  Anne-street,  Liverpool,  January  12,  1848. 
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CHOLERA. 

For  a  few  weeks  past  a  beneficial  change  of  the  atmosphere  has 
apparently  suspended  the  danger  which,  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
January,  seemed  to  be  impending  over  ouf  city.  The  general 
prevalence  of  a  tendency  to  bowel  complaints,  and  the  occwrence 
of  a  few  mild  cases  of  cholera,  (mostly  among  those  who  had  been 
on  the  river  and  had  recently  arrived  from  New  Orleans,)  seemed  to 
foreshadow  the  approach  of  the  Asiatic  cholera. 

That  danger  is  now  suspended,  but  none  can  imagine  when  the 
choleraic  condition  will  again  exist ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  every 
medical  man  should  be  prepared  to  understand  this  disease  deafly, 
to  meet  it  with  promptness,  energy,  and  confidence. 

It  is  lamentable  and  disgraceful  to  see  medical  men,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  some  instances  heretofore,  halting  with  indecisive  opin- 
ions, unable  to  adopt  a  rational  course  of  treatment,  looking  on 
the  progress  of  the  disease  with  unconcealed  fear,  and  finally 
taking  to  flight  at  its  first  onset.  We  trust  no  Eclectic  practitioner 
will  ever  be  found  capable  of  deserting  bis  post  in  the  time  of  dan* 
ger,  or  will  contribute,  by  his  example,  to  increase  the  public 
alarm,  or  will  permit  that  terrible  mortality  to  occur  within  the 
sphere  of  his  practice  which  has  So  often  dishonored  medical  sci- 
ence, and  created  a  "reign  of  terror"  wherever  the  disease  has 
appeared.  Let  us  give  forth  to  our  friends  and  the  public  the  calm 
and  confident  assurance,  that  cholera,  when  rightly  met,  is  a 
strictly  manageable  disease,  which  may  be  arrested  promptly,  and 
which  is  really  not  more  dangerous,  when  properly  met,  than 
the  ordinary  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases  to  which  we  are 
accustomed. 

It  is  true  that  the  mortality  from  cholera  in  Europe  and  Asia  has 
been  frightful — even  by  the  latest  reports,  the  mortality  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  "  about  two-thirds  of  the  recorded  cases  which 
have  been  brought  to  a  termination  ;'*  but  we  have  no  fear  that 
any  similar  mortality  will  occur  in  our  own  country.     The  deaths 
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in  Great  Britain  have  been  chiefly  among  the  most  wretched  and 
suffering  class  of  the  population,  whose  constitutions,  already 
broken  down  by  slow  famine  and  exposure,  by  intemperance  and 
every  form  of  want,  are  prepared  to  sink  at  once  without  resistance 
into  the  fatal  collapse.  In  our  own  country,  thus  far,  the  mortal- 
ity has  been  chiefly  among  the  foreign  emigrant  population  of 
New  Orleans,  who  were  scarcely  acclimated,  and  whose  previ- 
ous mode  of  life  rendered  them  peculiarly  liable.  Among  the 
vigorous,  well-nourished  constitutions  of  our  Anglo-American  race, 
the  disease  will  be  firmly  resisted  by  the  vis  medicatrix  naiuta. 
American  physicians,  too,  will  probably  profit  somewhat  by  past 
experience,  and  we  hope  that  of  about  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred Eclectic  physicians,  there  may  be  a  considerable  number  in 
the  midst  of  the  ravage  of  the  disease. 

Why  has  cholera  been  heretofore  accompanied  by  this  mortal- 
ity ?  Why  does  it  still  stand,  with  the  accumulated  experience  of 
many  years,  as  one  of  the  opprobria  of  medicine?  Is  it  necessct^ 
rily  thus  fatal,  or  does  the  mortality  arise  from  a  false  system  of 
therapeutics,  and  from  the  blind  infatuation  of  the  profession  ? 

To  answer  these  questions,  let  us  glance  at  the  philosophy  and 
history  of  the  disease  and  its  treatment. 

To  a  mind  unhampered  by  medical  associations  and  prejudices, 
following  merely  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  it  would  seem  that 
the  nature  of  this  disease  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  that  its  plain, 
unmistakeable  symptoms  point  in  the  most  distinct  manner  to  the 
means  of  cure.  In  the  first  place  we  find  a  general  coldness,  col- 
lapse^ and  recession  of  the  blood  from  the  surface,  which  call 
loudly  for  the  most  powerful  diffusible  stimulants,  to  restore  the 
circulation  and  warmth  of  the  skin,  sustain  the  sinking  vital  pow- 
ers, and  diminish  that  congestion,  which  is  at  once  prostrating  the 
vital  powers,  and  pouring  out  a  current  of  watery  evacuations. 
External  and  internal  stimuli,  which  produce  the  greatest  amount 
of  heat,  and  most  effectually  expand  the  capillary  circulation  of 
the  skin,  are  obviously  of  the  first  importance. 

Secondly.  The  torrent  of  profuse  discharges  from  the  bowels, 
which  is  rapidly  exhausting  the  patient,  must  be  checked,  not  only 
by  equalizing  the  circulation  by  stimuli,  but  by  internal  medicines, 
which  make  a  strong  impression  upon  the  mucous  membrane. 

Thirdly.     As  the  profuse  watery  evacuations  have  suspended 
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the  functions  of  the  kidneys,  and  in  some  cases  also  that  of  the 
liver,  a  restoration  of  these  suppressed  secretions  will  materially 
as^st  in  directing  the  fluids  from  the  channels  by  which  they  are 
so  rapidly  discharged. 

Fourthly.  The  nauseated  condition  of  the  stomach  and  violent 
vomitiog,  which  so  often  occur^  indicate  the  propriety  of  an  emetic 
or  of  some  aromatic  carminative,  and 

Fifdily.  The  cramps  indicate  the  necessity  of  powerful  anti- 
spasmodics. 

For  the  first  purpose,  we  know  of  no  better  diffusible  stimulant 
than  CAPSICUM,  administered  internally  in  tincture  or  substance, 
and  applied  externally  in  dry  friction  upon  the  limbs.  Warm 
clothing  (blankets)  and  bottles  of  hot  water,  bags  of  hot  sand  or 
salt,  should  also  be  used,  so  as  to  raise  upon  the  surface  as  soon  as 
possible  a  warm  perspiration.  Spirituous  drinks  may  be  used  to 
some  extent,  but  are  not  alone  to  be  relied  upon.  As  a  method  of 
applying  external  heat,  the  alcoholic  vapor  from  burning  spirits  is 
a  very  convenient  and  efficient  application.  The  vapor  may  be 
admitted  under  the  blankets  without  disturbing  the  patient. 

To  check  the  diarrhoea,  and  determine  the  fluids  to  the  isurface, 
we  must  rely  mainly  upon  opium,  camphor,  and  the  astringents > 
Geranium,  kino,  or  catechu,  used  by  mouth  or  injection,  may  be 
of  some  service,  but  we  regard  them  as  of  minor  importance  in  all 
cases. 

To  settle  the  stomach,  peppermint,  camphor,  or  sweet  spirits  of 
oitre,  will  generally  be  sufficient ;  but  if  not,  a  good  emetic  should 
be  administered,  (lobelia  and  ipecac,)  after  which  it  will  become 
quiet,  or  may  be  composed  by  aromatics. 

As  diuretics,  the  spearmint  and  salaeratus  will  be  appropriate — 
the  latter  being  also  important  as  an  antacid,  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease. 

As  an  antispasmodic,  the  tincture  of  lobelia  will  answer  every 
purpose.  Ether  and  chloroform  have  also  been  admini^red  with 
success. 

If  an  epidemic  of  cholera  should  occur,  we  would  keep  on  hand 
a  mixture  of  tincture  of  capsicum  and  tincture  of  camphcH*,  one 
ounce  each,  and  tincture  of  opium  from  two  to  four  drachms,  to 
which  might  be  added,  according  to  circumstances,  carbonate  of 
tinmonia,  ether,  tincture  of  lobelia,  myrrh,  &c.,  if  they  appeared 
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to  be  necessary.  This  preparation  might  be  administered  in  doses 
of  from  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonful,  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  attack,  and  repeated  every  twenty  minutes,  or  every  hour, 
until  the  disease  is  checked.  It  should  be  administered  in  a  warm 
tea  of  spearmint,  cinnamon,  and  ginger.  If  the  function  of  the 
liver  has  been  interrupted  during  the  attack,  a  dose  of  taraxacum 
and  sanguinaria  might  afterward  be  used,  guarded  by  a  small  por- 
tion of  opium,  if  necessary.  But  the  influence  of  the  liver  in 
Asiatic  cholera  is  much  less  important  than  has  been  generally 
supposed. 

The  foregoing  are  the  obvious  dictates  of  common  sense,  and 
wherever  they  have  been  properly  regarded,  cholera  has  been 
treated  with  remarkable  success — wherever  they  have  been  ne- 
glected, an  awful  loss  of  human  life  has  been  the  consequence. 
The  Eclectic  practitioners  of  the  United  States,  having  been 
guided  by  common  sense  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  have  met 
with  a  success  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  large  mortal- 
ity which  usually  attends  its  career  as  it  has  been  heretofore  treated. 

The  practice  of  Dr.  Beach,  when  appointed  physician  of  the 
Tenth  ward  of  New  York  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in 
1832,  embraced  about  a  thousand  cases,  in  which  his  treatment 
was  invariably  successful  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and 
the  entire  >mortality,  which  was  extremely  small,  arose  from  the 
advanced  stage  of  thfe  cases  before  they  were  treated.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  no  accurate  record  was  kept  of  the  cases ;  but 
the  report  of  one  of  his  co-laborers  at  that  time  exhibits,  we  pre- 
sume, a  fair  specimen  of  the  results  of  the  treatment.  This  gen- 
tleman, "Dr.  Hopkins,  reported  a  hundred  and  fifty-seven  cases 
treated,  of  which  eight  were  in  the  stage  of  collapse  before  they 
were  seen,  and  of  the  whole  number  there  were  but  six  deaths,  or 
less  than  four  per  cent.  The  practice  of  the  late  Dr.  Sharp  (a 
graduate  of  Worthington)  at  Paris,  Ky.,  during  the  cholera,  was 
equally  successful  and  gave  him  at  once  a  high  professional  repu- 
tation. In  many  other  cases  the  Eclectic  treatment  has  been 
highly  satisfactory,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  our  friends,  who 
may  happen  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  epidemic  hereafter,  will  not 
fail  to  preserve  careful  records  of  their  cases. 

The  treatment  pursued  by  Dr.  Beach,  which  has  been  amply  sus- 
tained by  subsequent  experience,  was  the  administration,  in  the  first 
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instance,  of  what  was  commonly  called  the  neutralizing  mixture, 
(equal  parts  of  rhubarb,  peppermint,  and  salaeratus.)  Half  an 
ounce  of  this  was  added  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  brandy  and  a  portion  of  loaf  sugar  added,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  taken  eveiy  hour,  until  it  gently  acted  as  a  laxative. 
Cinnamon  or  cloves  was  sometimes  added,  and  ptisans,  such  as 
catnip  and  spearmint,  were  drunk  at  intervals.  Hot  tincture  of 
capsicum  was  applied  with  a  flannel  over  the  bowels,  and  at  night 
ten  grains  of  the  diaphoretic  powders  (camphor  32,  ipecac  3l, 
opium  3^5  sup.  carb.  soda  31)  were  frequently  given.  This  was 
found  suflicient  to  remove  the  premonitory  symptoms. 

In  marked  cases,  needing  more  efficient  treatment,  the  feet  were 
immersed  in  hot  ley,  heat  applied  around  the  person,  and  two  tea- 
spoonsful  of  the  sudorific  drops  (opium,  camphor,  serpentaria,  ipe- 
cac, and  saffiron,  an  ounce  of  each  to  three  pints  of  Holland  gin  or 
spirits)  administered  every  hour  in  a  tumbler  of  strong  peppermint 
tea,  until  reaction  and  perspiration  are  produced.  Friction  and 
hot  tincture  of  capsicum  were  applied  to  the  surface. 

In  more  urgent  cases,  the  antispasmodic  mixture  was  used, 
(tincture  of  camphor  S4,  ess.  peppermint  34,  syrup  of  ginger  H, 
tincture  of  capsicum  31,)  of  which  a  tablespoonful  was  taken 
from  one  to  four  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  with 
draughts  of  Indian  meal  gruel,  containing  a  little  sala^ratus.  Hot 
fomentations  of  hops  were  applied  {to  the  bowels,  and  laudanum 
used  in  injections.  The  black  drop  (twenty  drops)  was  sometimes 
resorted  to,  as  an  antispasmodic.  Capsicum  was  not  so  freely 
used  internally  at  that  time  as  it  has  been  in  many  other  instances 
subsequently,  which  entitle  it  to  a  prominent  rank  in  the  Eclectic 
treatment.  The  principle  laid  down  by  Dr.  Beach  was  this ;  "  In 
a  word,  the  leading  indication  in  the  cure  of  cholera,  either  in  the 
confirmed  or  collapsed  stage,  is  to  establish  reactiorij  or,  in  other 
words,  to  promote  perspiration.^* — (P.  39.) 

These  rational  views,  and  the  eminently  successful  practice  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  might  be  sanctioned  and  illustrated  by 
various  quotations  from  different  writers,  who  have  approximated  a 
rational  treatment. 

But,  until  we  received  the  letters  of  Dr  Hawthorne,  we  were 
not  aware  that  any  other  members  of  the  profession,  either  in  Eu- 
rope or  America,  had  adopted  views  so  nearly  similar  to  our  own, 
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or  had  fully  carried  out  that  plan  of  practice  which  has  heretofore, 
with  the  Eclectic  practitioners,  proved  so  eminently  successful.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  no  small  gratification  that  we  found  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  profession  thus  corroborating,  by  his  own 
ample  experience,  our  American  system  of  treatment.  Every  Ec> 
lectic  practitioner  will  read  with  pleasure  these  letters  of  Dr.  Haw- 
thorne, which  furnish,  in  reality,  the  most  brilliant  illustration  of 
the  Eclectic  doctrines  which  we  have  yet  seen  beyond  the  ranks  of 
our  own  practitioners.  The  letters  of  Dr.  Hawthorne,  signed 
G.  S.  H.,  are  published  in  this  number  of  our  Journal,  in  Part 
second,  (but  unluckily  without  the  appropriate  heading  of  "  Haw- 
thorne on  Cholera,"  an  oversight  which  occurred  during  our  edito- 
rial absence  at  Columbus,  where  we  had  the  honor  of  delivering 
an  address,  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  profession,  and  the  scandalous  monopolies 
and  abuses  which  still  exist  in  Cincinnati.)  The  following  state- 
ment, from  the  Nashville  Whig,  will  show  the  reputation  and 
success  of  Dr.  Hawthorne : 

"  The  pamphlet  from  which  we  have  copied  the  letters  was  for- 
warded, within  a  week  or  two  past,  by  Gen.  Armstrong,  U.  S. 
Consul  at  Liverpool,  to  a  friend  in  this  place.  It  is  a  copy  of  a 
second  enlarged  and  improved  edition,  which  was  published  so 
recently  as  October  last. 

^^  It  is  certain  that  the  author  has  had,  at  least,  as  extensive 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  cholera  as  any  other  physician  in 
Great  Britain.  That  his  success  in  the  treatment  of  it  has  been 
extraordinary,  is  placed  beyond  dispute  by  the  highest  and  most 
conclusive  testimonj^.  Boards  of  health,  pjnyucians  of  good  repu- 
tation, private  individuals  and  public  meetings,  all  unite  in  testi^- 
ing  to  his  unexampled  success.  The  Dungannon  Board  of  Health, 
in  presenting  to  him  a  piece  of  plate,  take  occasion  *  to  convey  to 
him  their  most  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  eminent  services 
he  has,  under  Providence,  rendered  in  checking  that  destructive 
disease,  which  had  raj?ed  with  such  violence  amongst  them.'  The 
late  Dr.  Dawson,  of  Dun^nnon,  a  highly  respectable  and  able 
practitioner,  who  changed  lus  original  mode  of  treating  the  disease 
after  his  *  false  ideas'  of  it,  in  consequence  of  *the  most  important 
information '  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Hawthorne,  had  been  cor- 
rected, says,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  H.,  written  in  1844 :  *  Would  to  God, 
my  dear  sir,  your  mode  of  practice  in  cholera  was  more  generally 
known,  as  then  it  would  not  be  so  fatal  a  scourge  as  it  unfortunately 
now  is."  The  late  Sir  Francis  Workman  Macnaghten,  in  forwara- 
ing  to  Dr.  Hawthorne  an  address  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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parishes  of  Billy  and  Dunluce,  says :  ^I  can  add,  from  my  own 
knowledge,  that  no  individual,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
disease,  had  the  fortune  to  fall  under  your  care,  was  lost  to  his 
family — that,  shortly  after  your  arrival,  mortality  ceased — ^that 
implicit  reliance  upon  you  was  manifested  by  all — and  that 
despair  was  relievea  by  the  most  cheering  expectations.'  In  the 
address,  the  signers,  among  whom  were  physicians,  members  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  parisn  officers,  and  private  citizens  of  the 
highest  respectability,  say,  ^  that  not  a  single  death  took  place  in 
any  of  those  cases  which  occurred  subsequently  to  his  (Dr.  H.'s) 
arrival.'  Three  of  the  signers,  physicians  and  surgeons  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Health,  aad :  ^  We,  the  undersigned,  feel  it 
our  duty  to  express  our  most  unqualified  conviction,  that  your  plan 
of  treatment  is  the  best  and  the  only  safe  one ;  and  that  if  suffi- 
ciently early  and  efficiently  put  in  practice,  even  in  the  most  violent 
forms  of  the  disease,  and  universally  adopted,  it  is  calculated  to 
save  many  a  useful  life,  and  render  a  most  formidable  disease 
comparatively  mild,  and  less  fatal  than  most  other  epidemics.' 

<Mn  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  publish  the  following  from  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability,  at  present  living  in  Nashville* 

^^^Dear  Sir:  Having  heard  that  it  is  your  intention  to 
republish,  in  pamphlet  form,  the  letters  of  Dr.  Hawthorne  in  ref- 
erence to  the  treatment  of  cholera,  I  beg  leave,  for  your  satisfaction 
djxi  that  of  your  readers,  to  say,  that,  when  the  cholera  was  first 
in  Belfast  and  other  adjacent  places,  I  was  myself  an  eye-witness 
to  his  remarkable  success  in  tne  treatment  of  the  disease,  as  was 
ihorily  after  described  by  him  in  a  publication  on  the  subject,  and 
as  was  more  recently  ana  fully  set  rorth  in  the  letters  which  have 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Whig. 

"  ^  Yours,  respectfully, 

«  '  J.  H.  Rowan.'  " 

We  think  it  extremely  probable  that  if  the  Eclectic  system  of 
practice  bad  been  prevalent  throughout  the  United  States  when  we 
were  visited  by  cholera,  four^fifths  of  those  who  died  might  have 
bun  saved. 

It  is  horrible  to  contemplate  the  vast  mortality  which  has  been 
produced  throughout  the  world  by  an  imperfect,  empirical,  unsci- 
entific system  of  practice.  When  we  reflect  that  in  the  malignant 
fonn  of  the  disease,  as  commonly  treated,  from  one-third  to  two* 
thirds  of  the  patients  (in  the  old  world)  died,  are  we  not  compelled 
to  conclude  that,  of  the  fifty  millions  who  are  reported  to  have  died 
of  this  disease,  at  least  forty  millions  owe  their  death  less  to  the 
severi^  of  the  disease  than  to  the  impropriety  of  the  treatment  ? 
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Of  the  patients  treated  Hom<Bopathicallyj  in  Europe,  the  number  of 
deaths,  on  an  average,  did  not  exceed  nine  to  the  hundred  cases. 
But  the  Allopathic  opponents  of  Homoeopathy  are  generally  agreed 
that  the  Homceopathic  treatment  amounts  to  nothing  at  all ;  and 
therefore  the  results  of  Homoeopathy  only  show  the  natural  mortal- 
ity of  the  disease,  iminterrupted  by  improper  medical  interference. 
If  this  be  so,  then  may  we  not  hold  the  orthodox  Old  school  system 
of  practice  responsible  for  all  the  mortality  beyond  the  proportion  of 
nine  to  one  hundred  ?  When  the  mortality  of  Allopathic  cholera 
patients  ranges  from  thirty  to  sixty  in  the  hundred,  is  it  not  dear 
that  from  twenty-one  to  fifty-one  in  the  hundred  have  died  in  con- 
sequence of  a  false  system  of  practice,  since  the  legitimate  mortal- 
ity of  the  disease  is  but  nine  per  cent.? 

This  reasoning  is  perfectly  fair ;  and  every  physician  who  loses 
more  than  one  in  ten  of  his  cholera  patients  should  be  candid 
enough  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  failed  in  the  proper  discharge 
of  his  professional  duties,  and  to  renounce  the  system  of  practice 
which  has  produced  so  deadly  consequences. 

For  ourselves,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  regard  cholera 
as  a  terrific  scourge,  inflicted  by  Divine  Justice  upon  human  igno^ 
ranee  and  profligacy.  Whenever  mankind  become  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  adopt  a  rational  system  of  treatment,  following  the 
dictates  of  common  sense,  instead  of  the  hallucinations  of  so- 
called  medical  science,  the  mortality  of  cholera  will  be  reduced  to 
an  amount  too  insignificant  to  excite  any  alarm. 

Physicians  who  are  peculiarly  exposed,  by  their  profession,  to 
suffer  from  the  influence  of  epidemics,  should  carefully  guard 
against  all  causes  of  debility  and  bowel  complaints,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  cholera.  Instead  of  adopting  a  more  abstemious  mode 
of  living,  they  should  endeavor  to  have  the  system  well  nourished. 
Crude  vegetables,  pastry,  sweetmeats,  &c.,  should  be  avoided, 
and  farinaceous  food,  with  substantial  meats,  (beef  and  bacon,) 
and  a  moderate  use  of  condiments  or  stimulants,  would  be  the  besl 
preparation.  Malt  liquors  are  decidedly  beneficial  in  many  cases, 
and  it  has  been  observed  in  several  of  our  large  cities  that  all  of 
those  employed  in  breweries  have  escaped  the  attacks  of  cholera. 
The  functions,  of  the  skin  must  be  maintained,  and  we  should  guard 
against  the  influence  of  atmospheric  vicissitudes.  During  the  epi- 
demic, we  should  wear  flannel  next  the  skin,  occupy  dry  comforta- 
ble apartments,  and  avoid  all  unnecessary  exposure.  B. 
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CASES    IN    PRACTICE, 


BY   T.    V.    MORROW,    M.    D. 


Case  1. — ^John  Tice,  a  gentleman  aged,  I  should  judge,  about 
for^,  somewhat  corpulent,  a  grocery  merchant  by  profession,  doing 
business  at  the  comer  of  John  and  Sixth  streets,  m  this  ci^,  had 
experienced  symptoms  of  hepatic  torpor  for  three  or  four  months 
pnor  to  an  attack,  which  he  experienced  on  the  6th  or  6th  of  Au- 
gust,  1848.    On  the  8th  of  August  I  was  requested  to  visit  liim, 
and  found  him  laboring  under  a  violent  paroxysm  of  the  most 
extreme  and  excruciating  pain  and  sense  of  distress  in  the  whole 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  extending  up  to  the  margin  of  the  ril^, 
on  the  left  side,  above  tlie  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon ;  the  skin 
dry;  some  fever;  furred  state  of  the  tongue;  great  restless- 
;  the  urine  small  in  quantity  and  high  colored;  pain  continued 
oeariy  all  the  time,  more  or  less,  with  occasional  periods  of  deci- 
ded agBUvation;  more  or  less  tenderness  on  the  application  of 
prel^  fum  pressure;   the  bowels  were  very  much  constipated. 
Such  was  the  character  of  the  symptoms  present  in  this  singularly 
interesting  case  of  disease. 

I  am  free  to  confess,  that  I  was  not  a  little  perplexed  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  case,  but 
hid  no  hesitation  whatever  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
most  iniportant  indication  in  the  treatment  was,  to  procure  satisfac- 
tory ana  copious  operations  on  the  bowels  as  speedily  as  possible. 
For  thn  purpose,  I  directed  the  patient  to  take  two  grain  doses  of 
the  podophyllin,  once  in  four  hours  for  several  doses,  and  in  the 
ereot  of  its  fiuluie,  after  haviog  taken  three  doses,  to  take  a 
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laige  dose  of  the  antibilious  physic.  In  the  meantime,  the  attend- 
ants were  instructed  to  apply  a  large  mustard  plaster  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  abdomen,  and,  after  its  removal,  to  make  a  persever- 
ing and  active  application  of  the 'common  bitter  herb  fomentation 
to  the  abdomen,  applying  it  very  hot  and  changing  it  very  often, 
with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  the  pain.  But  a  perseverance  in  this 
course  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  only  served  to  produce  a  few  very 
scanty  and  unsatisfactory  operations,  bringing  with  them  nothing 
like  permanent  relief.  By  this  time,  I  had  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  tne  case  was  a  formidable  and  extremely  severe  one. 

The  severe  paroxysms  of  pain  and  distress  soon  returned  with 
renewed  violence,  and  the  general  features  of  the  attack  seemed  to 
be  but  slightly  affected  by  what  had  already  been  done.  The 
next  medicine  given  was  the  diaphoretic  powders,  in  doses  of  five 
grains  every  hour,  in  conjunction  with  warm  sweating  teas,  such  as 
catnipy  aselepias  tuberosa,  ^.nd  a/pripedium  pubescenSf  in  connec- 
tion with  sinapisms  and  emollient  poultices,  to  the  bowels ;  but 
these  measuies  also  failed  to  produce  any  substantial  or  permanent 
benefit,  the  patient  suffering  at  intervals  greatly  from  returning 
paroxysms  of  pain. 

The  active  evacuant  plan  of  treatment  was  again  adopted.  The 
emetic  powder  was  given  in  doses  of  from  a  half  to  a  teaspoonful 
every  fifteen  or  twenty  minntes,  in  conjunction  with  an  infusion  of 
eupatoritim  perfoliatum,  until  it  vomited  the  patient  freely  several 
times;  this  was  followed  by  active  cathartic  doses  of  antibilious 
physic,  repeated  every  two  hours,  until  it  operated  on  the  bowels. 
The  operations  were  still  very  unsatisfactory,  and  it  was  attempted 
to  aid  them  by  the  use  of  active  injections,  the  successful  introduc- 
tion of  which  was  very  strongly  resisted,  apparently,  by  some 
mechanical  obstruction  in  the  rectum^  althougn  repeated  several 
times. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  almost  impossible  to  induce  the  peris- 
taltic movement  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestinal  tract ;  there 
ftm)eared  to  be  a  state  of  confinednoss  and  inactivity  which  seemed 
quite  unaccountable. 

Whenever  operations  could  be  procured,  even  though  they  were 
slight,  they  appeared  to  aftbrd  very  partial  relief,  the  severe  parox- 
ysms of  pain  returning  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  for  the 
immediate  relief  of  which  occasionally  small  doses  of  the  sulphate 
of  morphia,  vf ere  administered.  In  tliis  manner  was  our  patient 
exercised  with  the  most  severe  suffering,  with  occasional  intervals 
of  ease,  until  about  the  20th  of  August,  or  nearly  two  weeks  after 
I  had  commenced  the  treatment  of  his  case,  when  there  appeared, 
gradually,  a  pretty  large  swelling  on  the  margin  of  the  recttun,  and 
verge  of  the  anus^  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  very  large  hem- 
morrhoidal  tumor,  involving,  in  its  extent,  a  much  greater  amount 
of  the  surrounding  structures ;  simultaneous  with  the  af^arance  of 
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this  tumor,  a  miico  puralent  and  an  offensive  discharge  proceeded 
from  the  bowels,  which  became  more  and  more  copious.     Upon  a 
careful  examination  of  the  swelling  in  question,  1  found  it  was 
produced  by  a  morbid  growth,  which  was  attached  extensively  to 
the  side  of  the  rectum,  above  and  just  within  its  maigin ;  the  extent 
of  the  swelling  and  the  protrusion  of  the  bowel  on  the  affected  side 
brought  into  satisfactoiy  view  the  point  to  which  this  morbid 
^wth  was  attached.     It  exhibited  a  somewhat  cellulated,  but 
tirm  structure,  and  at  its  point  of  attachment  there  was  a  fistulous 
opening  in  the  mucous  membrane,  which  was  yielding  a  free  dis- 
chaive.     Into,  this  opening  I  introduced  a  pretty  large  tent  of  veg- 
etabfe   caustic;    every  morning,  after   arising,  the  injection  of 
soapsuds,  to  wash  out  the  parts  thoroughly.     The  paroxysms  of 
pain  continued  in  the  meantime  to  return,  with  their  accustomed 
severity  very  slightly  diminished.     The   podophyllin  was  again 
given,  as  well  as  the  antibilious  physic,  both  of  which  operated 
more  satisfactorily  than  before,  but  still  requiring  large  doses  to 
produce  the  desired  effect.     I  discovered  the  muco  purulent  dis- 
chargees constantly  increased  in  quantity,  and  became  more  offen- 
siire.     The  tents  of  vegetable  caustic  seemed  to  detach  the  morbid 
growth  from  the  points  of  its  adherence  more  and  more  perfectly, 
until  about  the  27th  of  August,  after  the  dressings  had  been  ap- 
^ied,  consisting  of  the  tent,  a  plaster  of  the  black  salve,  and  the 
T  bandage,  to  maintain  the  applications  in  their  proper  positions, 
the  padent  experiencing  some  sensations  of  uneasiness,  took  the 
dressings  off,  and,  in  attempting  to  remove  the  tent,  seized  hold  on 
the  detached  portion  of  the  tumor  or  morbid  growth,  and  applied 
the  necessary  force  to  extract  it,  and  on  the  occasion  of  my  next 
visit,  I  gave  this  remarkable  morbid  growth,  which  had  been  pre* 
served,  a  close  examination. 

I  found  it  to  be  in  shape,  somewhat  cylindrical,  slightly  flattened 
on  one  side,  and  in  lenetn  from  seven  to  ten  inches,  and  in  diame- 
ter from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  somewhat  enlarged  at  and 
near  its  upper  extremity.  It  was  considerably  cellulated  in  its 
structure,  beine  enveloped  in  a  thick,  tough,  and  strong  membran- 
ous coat,  which  was  perforated  in  many  places  bv  the  aforesaid 
cells,  the  internal  surfaces  of  which  seemed  to  exhibit  an  ulcerated 
apneantnce.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  connected  witli  . 
this  singular  morbid  phenomenon,  was  the  extreme  toughness, 
strength,  and  firmness  of  its  texture,  being  remarkably  difiicult  to 
sepante  its  parts  or  tear  them  asunder. 

Immediately  after  the  removal  of  this  substance,  the  patient 
commenced  improving  with  considerable  rapidity,  but  had  occa- 
sionally some  return  of  the  old  pain,  which  gradually  subsided, 
and  the  patient  very  soon  again  was  restored  to  his  natural  health, 
by  the  use  of  the  restorative  bitters,  mormng,  noon,  and  ni^ht,  in 
doses  of  from  a  half  to  a  wine^ass  full.    The  antidyspeptic  pills 
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were  taken,  to  prevent  any  constipation  of  the  bowels,  which  indi* 
cation  they  seem  to  fulfil  very  successfully. 

It  has  seldom  fallen  to  my  lot,  (although  engaged  in  a  veiy 
extensive  practice  for  the  last  twen^  years,)  to  meet  with  a  case  in 
which  it  was  so  difficult  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis,  especially 
during  the  early  periods  of  the  attack;  neither  do  we  often 
encounter  a  case  wnich  would  present  us  with  a  greater  variety  of 
difficulties  in  its  treatment,  than  were  presented  by  the  case  of 
Mr.  Tice. 

Case  2.-^Mr.  Woolley,  a  gentleman  of  middle  age,  somewhat 
corpulent  had  been  the  subject  of  an  attack  of  fistula,  which  had 
given  him  more  or  less  trouble  for  some  years  prior  to  the  time  I 
was  called  to  see  him,  and  he  had  been  for  two  or  three  months 
preceding  my  first  visit,  which  was  on  the  29th  of  March,  1847, 
under  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Avery,  a  gentleman  who  was  supposed 
to  be  eminently  qualified  for  the  treatment  6f  such  cases,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  advantages  derived  from  a  residence  of  several  years 
in  Europe,  and  an  attendance  on  the  practice  of  some  oi  the 
largest  hospitals  of  Paris  and  London ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  was  well  versed  in  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Old  school 
fraternity ;  but  it  seemed  that  his  progress  in  the  management  of 
Mr.  W.'s  case  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  patient,  and  I  was 
accordingly  called,  as  above  indicated. 

Upon  an  examination,  I  found  a  fistulous  pipe  situated  about  an 
inch,  or  perhaps  not  quite  so  far,  from  the  verge  of  the  anus^  pen- 
etrating the  rectum  about  two  inches  above  its  termination.  The 
patient  was  also  aflTected  with  sundry  constitutional  symptoms,  such 
as  costiveness,  headache,  restlessness,  and  occasionally  some  slight 
evidences  of  febrile  excitement  and  hepatic  torpor,  i  commenced 
the  treatment  by  washing  out  the  fistulous  pipe,  by  the  injection  of 
soapsuds  once  or  twice  a  d&y,  and  by  the  introducticm  of  a  strong 
solution  of  the  vegetable  caustic  in  the  same  manner,  afl^r  which 
a  suitable  sized  tent  was  prepared  and  stifiTened  by  beeswax,  and 
thoroughly  armed  by  the  powdered  vegetable  caustic,  and  intro- 
duced up  the  pipe  as  far  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  the 
capacity  of  the  pipe,  and  destrov  the  callous  formation  around  it. 
This  course  was  continued  for  three  or  four  weeks,  in  conjunction 
with  a  few  mild  doses  of  physic  and  the  altercUive  syrup,  the 
syrup  being  given  as  usual,  in  doses  of  from  a  half  to  a  wine-^lass 
fail  morning,  noon,  and  night.  On  the  28th  of  April  a  ligature 
was  introduced,  through  the  fistulous  pipe,  and  brought  out  through 
the  rectum,  and  firmly  tied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  tighten  it  at 
pleasure,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  smooth  rounded  pine  stick,  about 
one  inch  in  length,  and  tne  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  which 
was  placed  under  the  ligature,  bv  which,  when  it  was  turned,  exer- 
cised the  tightening  effect,  whici^  however,  became  necessary  only 
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oDce  or  twice  before  the  ligature  eat  its  way  through,  aud  laid  into 
one  the  cavity^  of  the  pipe  and  rectum.  After  uie  ligature  had 
accomplished  its  work,  the  remaining  portions  of  the  diseased  and 
callotts  structure  being  exposed  freely  to  the  action  of  the  caustic, 
were  speedily  remov^,  and  the  patient  was  restored  to  a  state  of 
health,  after  being  under  treatment  about  two  months,  and  still 
remains  in  good  health. 

The  superiority  of  this  plan  of  management  over  the  ordinary 
catting  plan  of  treatment,  has  been  so  clearly  demonstrated  to  the 
minds  or  all  who  have  witnessed  its  efiects,  as  to  make  it  unneces- 
saiy  to  adduce  any  special  reasons  and  arguments  in  favor  of 
its  universal  adoption.  On  this  subject,  it  is  believed  that  nearly 
all  candid  and  thoroughly  scientific  medical  practitioners,  of  liberal 
and  investigatiiiff  minds,  will  unhesitatingly  give  their  preference 
to  the  course  indicated  in  the  above  treatment  of  Mr.  W.'s  case. 
I  have  treated  numerous  cases  according  to  the  principles  presented 
in  this  report,  with  the  same  satisfactory  and  unvarying  evidences  of 
>acces8. 


A  CASE  OF   CHRONIC   GASTRITIS  SUCCESS- 
FULLY   TREATED. 

BT    DR.    R.    a.    HOPKINS. 


IQ 


MtuTt.  Editors : 

I  HAVE  treated  several  quite  interesting  cases  since  I  com* 
oenced  practice  in  this  place,  and  it  would  gratify  me  considerablv 
had  I  time  to  report  them.  One  of  these,  to  which  I  would  call 
your  attention  at  this  time,  is  a  most  palpable  triumph  of  the 
reformed  practice  over  the  old  system,  which  is  so  rigidly  adhered 
to  in  many  cases,  contrary  to  reason  and  common  sense. 

About  the  1st  of  September  I  was  called  upon  by  Mr.  F.,  who 
liad  been  suffering  severely  for  two  years  from  chronic  gastritis, 
and  had  been  thoroughly  treated  by  Old  school  physicians,  yet  had 
continually  grown  worse.  He  asked  my  candid  opinion  concern- 
ing his  case.  I  told  him  plainly  that  his  case  was  a  very  doubtful 
one  indeed.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to, make  up  his  mmd  to  try 
another  system  of  practice,  contrary  to  the  suggestions  of  his 
iViends,  particularly  as  the  physician  attending  him  was  his  own 
l)rother-in-law.  Two  days  afterwards,  (  Monday, )  he  called  for  me 
to  commence  the  treatment,  but  did  not  get  to  see  me  until  Wednes- 
day.   He  returned  to  the  physician  attending  him,  and  told  him  li# 
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would  give  him  a  week  more  to  try  his  skill,  and  if  he  was  then 
no  better,  he  would  commence  with  the  reformed  system. 

They  tried,  as  they  said,  a  mild  course ;  but  %t  'the  end  of  the 
week  ne  was  not  able  to  be  out  of  bed,  and  could  not  bear  the 
weight  of  his  pantaloons  over  the  region  of  his  stomach.  My 
friends  advised  me  not  to  treat  the  case  at  all,  as  I  would  certainly 
lose  it ;  but  I  was  determined,  in  one  case  at  least,  to  make  people, 
already  strongly  prejudiced,  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the 
reformed  treatment  over  the  orthodox  system. 

I  commenced  with  an  eirietic  tea,  composed  of  asclepias  tube- 
rosa,  eup.  perfol.,  and  ict.  foetid,  making  a  strong  infusion,  and 
giving  one  tea-cup  every  fifteen  minutes  ft)r  four  or  five  hours.  I 
then  gave  a  mild,  but  effectual  emetic,  composed  of  our  common 
emetic  powder,  followed  by  the  antibilious  cathartic;  applied  a 
large  irritating  plaster  over  the  stomach,  and  gave  restorative  bit- 
ters alternately  with  alterative  s)rrup  and  pulmonary  balsam,  as  he 
was  troubled  with  a  cough.  I  repeated  the  emetic  every  other  day 
for  two  weeks.  Every  morning  I  directed  a  bath  of  ooze  of  the 
quercus  alba,  and  at  night  a  bath  of  weak  ley.  This  was  kept  up 
for  one  month,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  contributed  no  small 
share  towards  the  recovery  of  the  patient.  The  hep.  powder,  com- 
bined with  one-third  ipecac,  was  given  three  times  per.day,  in  from 
three  to  five  grain  doses.  It  is  now  not  three  months  since  I  com- 
menced with  him,  and  one  month  ago  he  was  able  to  ride- around 
in  hfs  buggy  and  see  his  friends.  This  is  an  outline  of  the  treat- 
ment, merely,  giving  the  principalmeans  used. 

What  renders  this  case  still  more  inter^stii^  is,  that  his  wife  lay 
sick  in  one  bed  and  he  in  another,  in  the  same  room,  and  also  her 
child.  Herself  and  child  were  treated  by  his  former  physician, 
and  both  died ;  he,  receiving  the  reformed  treatment  at  the  same 
time,  is  fast  recovering.  I  have  lately  treated  ohe  of  his  remain- 
ing children,  and  the  result  was  a  rapid  recovery.  These  are  facts, 
and  cannot  be  evaded,  and  it  is  such  facts  that  have  given  an  impe- 
tuf-tO'the  ball  of  medical  reform  that  cannot  be  checked. 

Clarksburg,  Decatur  county,  Ia. 


Geranium  Maculatum  a  Cure  for  Mecurial  Salivation. — 
Dr.  Geo.  M.  Maclean  has  used  in  one  case  of  mercurial  salivation, 
he  says,  {N.  F.  Jour.  Med.,  -May,  1848,)  an  infusion  of  the  Ge- 
ranium Maculatum  as  a  lotion,  with  speedy  and  entire  relief. 
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On  Cold,  as  a  Means  of  Probucinq  Local  Anesthesia 
IN  SuBQiCAL  Operations,  and  Cetrtain  Painful  Diskasbs. 
By  James  Amotty  3f.  JD.,  ^c,  Brigkton. — In  the  last  Lancet,  I 
published  some  remarks  on  the  promiction  of  partial  insensibility, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  general  insensibility  caused  by  ether  or  chlo- 
roform. The  present  paper  will  contain  a  continuation  of  these, 
and  is  intended,  by  communicating  the  results  of  further  experi- 
ments and  observations,  to  facilitate  *the  general  application  of 
the  local  aossthetic  which  I  have  recommended. 

The  old  problem  respecting  the  introduction  of  anaesthesia,  for 
medical  purposes,  to  which  the  reputed  feats  of  mesmerism  have 
again  drawn  the  attention  of  inquirers,  has  been  greatly  misunder- 
stood. It  is  not  alone  required  that  pain  should  be  prevented,  but 
that  this  should  be  efiected  without  incurring  danger ;  to  such  a 
degree,  at  least,  as  would  counterbalance  the  advantage  of  the 
ai^sthesia. 

If  the  first  thing  required — ^the  mere  prevention  of  pain — were 
all  that  was  necessary,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  of  solving  the 
problem..  The  body  may  be  rendered  insensible  to  pain  by  a  great 
variety  t)f  methods.  Aoout  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  actually  pKK 
posed,  by  a  writer  on  surgery  of  some  eminence,  that  patients 
about  to  undergo  painful  surgical  operations,  should  be  previously 
bled  to  syncope,  in  order  that  the  operation  might,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  ttie  fit,  be  painlessly  performed ;  and,  I  think,  a  case 
was  related  of  amputation  of  the  breast  ejffected  under  these  cir- 
comstanoes.  This  was  exceedingly  bold ;  but,  if  the  avoidance 
of  danger  were  to  form  no  part  of  Uie  problem,  a  more  expeditipus 
plan  might  have  been  resorted  to.  Had  the  patient  been  knod^ed 
dowD)  the  operation  might  have  been  completed  before  the  stunning 
eflfect  of  the  blow  had  ceased  1 

Apoplectic  congestion  of  the  brain  artificially  produced ;  stupor 
from  intense  cold ;  extreme  intoxication  from  alconol,  or  narcotisnr 
from  opium,  ingested  or  inhaled ;  asphyxia,  from  immersion  in= 
water  or  other  causes ;  the  artificial  production  of  epilepsy^  cata-- 
lepsy,  or  hysteria,  (with  one  or  other  of  which  the  mesmeric  con-* 
dition  alluded  to  must  be  identical  or  nearly  allied, )  are  all  possi- 
ble methods  of  causing  insensibility,  but  all  so  dangerous,  uncer- 
tain, or  otherwise  objectionable,  that  medical  men  have  generally 
been  unwilline  to  use  them.  Amputation,  however,  Ilia's  (as  we  are 
informed  by  Sfr.  Lawrence,  in  a  paper  in  the  Medical  CSaxtiUy 
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been  performed  apparendv  without  pain,  while  the  patient  was 
drunk ;  and  I  have  myself  witnessed  what  is  usually  a  painful 
operation  performed  without  pain  during  a  fit  of  epijepsy  arising 
from  natural  causes. 

The  inhalation  of  ether  or  chloroform  is  another  method  of  jh-o- 
ducii^  insensibility,  though  probably  not  materially  differing  in 
principle  from  the  exhibition  of  alcohol  or  opium.  Does,  or  does 
not,  this  new  anaesthetic  belong  to  the  same  category  in  respect  to 
daneer  as  those  just  enumerated  ?  The  question  must  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  Etherization  is  undoubtedly  of  the  same  char* 
acter ;  if  it  differs  from  the  above  in  respect  to  danger,  it  is  only 
in  degree.  It  certainly  is  not  so  objectionable  as  some  of  them  on 
this  account,  but  it  is  still,  as  a  common  application,  or  when  used 
indiscriminately,  very  objectionable.  Mitny  well-authenticated 
cases  of  sudden  death  from  these  agents  have  been  published. 
Five  or  six  fatal  results,  from  the  use  of  chloroform  atone,  have 
ham)ened  in  the  hands  of  English  practitioners. 

The  opponents  of  etherization  are  not  satisfied  that  the  fatal 
results  published  constitute  the  whole  amount  of  mischief.  They 
presume  that  a  much  greater  number,  both  of  sudden  and  eventual 
deaths  from  this  cause,  have  not  been  published.  They  ask, 
^^  What  practitioner  is  unacquainted  with  cases  of  violent  disorder 
from  chloroform,  which  have  terminated,  or  may  eventually  termi- 
nate, in  deaths,  of  wliich  the  coroner  takes  no  cognizance  ?  And 
they  declare  it  to  be  surprising,  that  so  many  deaths  from  chloro- 
form should  have  become  generally  known,  considering  bow  rarely, 
for  obvious  reasons,  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  use  of  other 
powerful  medicinal  agents  are  published. 

The  danger  to  the  patient,  from  the  effects  of  tliese  agents  on 
Ids  system,  is  not  the  only  objection  which  has  been  made  to  them. 
With  the  loss  of  liis  consciousness,  he  loses  the  power  of  guiding 
and  aiding  the  surgeon  under  veiy  important  circumstances.  He 
cannot,  in  this  condition,  prevent  the  surgeon's  enclosing  a  nerve 
in  the  ligature  which  he  places  round  an  artery,  or  his  seizing  a 
fold  of  the  bladder  with  the  forceps,  in  searching  for  a  stone.  He 
cannot  assume  certain  suitable  postures  at  the  bidding  of  the  sur- 
geon ;  and  when  convulsive  movements  are  caused  by  the  ansesthe* 
tic,  (as  is  freouently  the  case,)  the  surgeon  is  obliged  to  proceed 
under  great  difficulties,  or  suspend  the  operation,  until  the  anaesthe- 
sia has  passed  away. 

With  these  opinions  of  the  operation  of  this  new  anaesthetic 
agent,  it  is  not  surprising  that  its  opponents  should  speak  of  it  in 
no  very  measured  terms.  Etherization  has  been  called  ^'  a  com- 
pound of  apoplexy  and  asphyxia ;"  and  it  has  been  denounced  as 
a  practice  condemned  not  only  by  our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of 
analagous  substances,  and  by  experiments  on  uie  lower  animals, 
but  by  its  numerous  &tal  results. 
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Those,  on  Uie  other  hand,  who  approve  of  etherization,  attribute 
the  mischief  it  has  done,  more  to  a  want  of  discrimination  of  the 
suitable  cases  on  the  part  of  the  practitioners  who  used  it,  and  to 
an  improper  mode  of  administering  it,  than  to  any  inherent  danger- 
008  {ffoperty.  They  acknowledge  that  there  are  many  cases  of 
disease  of  the  heart  and  other  organs,  in  which  it  would  be  highly 
improper  to  use  ether  or  chloroform;  and  Uiey  contend  that  as 
much  care  is  required  in  its  administration  as  in  that  of  other 

Kwerfol  medicines.  Yet  few^  I  think,  would  now,  as  in  the  first 
rat  of  their  admiration,  be  willing  to  ranJ^  etherization  as  the 
leading  medical  discovery  of  the  age,  and  to  pronounce  it  the  equal 
of  vaccination  in  importance. 

Without  attempting  to  decide  which  of  the  extreme  opinions 
advanced  on  this  question  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  truth,  it 
must,  I  think,  be  admitted  tnat  the  problem,  how  to  obviate  pain 
without  incurring  danger,  has  not  been  solved  by  the  discovery  of 
etherization.  It  is  undeniably  attended  with  very  considerable  dan- 
eer,  both  from  its  immediate  or  eventual  efiects  on  the  system,  and 
from  the  patient's  loss  of  consciousness  while  under  its  influence. 

The  method  which  I  have  recommended  for  producing  ansesthe* 
sia  may  not  perhws  be  found  so  effectual  as  ether  or  chloroform  in 
removing  the  whole  of  the  sensibility ;  but  if  it  should  remove  so 
much  of  this  as  to  render  surgical  operations  tolerable,  and  conse- 
Qoently  less  dreadful,  and  prevent  that  portion  of  hazard  attending 
uiem  which  proceed  from  excessive  pain,  without  adding  any  new 
hazard  of  its  own,  it  would  be  entitled  to  a  preference.  The 
moat  atrenuoos  advocates  of  etherization  would  not  object  to  its  use 
in  cases  in  which,  from  some  constitutional  peculiarity,  this  condi- 
tion cannot  be  produced,  or  where  severe  organic  disease  forbids 
the  attempt  at  its  production;  while  those,  on  the  other  band,  who 
think  that  ether  and  chloroform  should  be  bani^ed  from  suigery, 
wouki  not,  it  may  be  presumed,  hesitate  about  the  substitution  of 
an  aniesthetic  agent  which,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  advantages 
of  these,  has  none  of  their  dangers  or  defects. 

The  imperfection  of  this  plan,  in  its  only  partially  preventing 
the  pain  in  some  cases,  is,  when  compared  with  ether  or  chloro- 
fonn,  more  than  compensated  by  its  not  affecting  the  consciousness, 
the  loss  of  which,  under  the  use  of  the  ansssthetic  agents  at  pres- 
<*nt  emfdoyed,  would  be  deemed  a  greater  evil  by  many  patients 
than  the  pain  which  these  agents  are  capable  of  preventing. 

In  the  month  of  November  last,  I  su^ested  Uie  substitution  of 
local  anesthetic  agents  for  the  inhalation  of  ether.  This  idea  has 
tinoe  been  taken  up  by  Professor  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr. 
Nunoeley,  of  Leeds,  who  have  both  published  die  results  of  their 
experiments.  It  hamens,  rather  singularly,  that  the  agent  (chloro- 
form)  whidi  one  ot  these  gentlemen  pronounces  to  be  anaesthetic 
when  qiplied  to  the  eye,  should  be  dedared  by  the  other  to  be  an 
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irritant  and  a  heightener  of  the  sensibility  when  so  used.  It  is 
not  difficult,  however,  to  explain  this  seeming  contradiction.  As  a 
general  principle,  it  is  probably  true,  that  whatever  highly  stimu^ 
fates  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied,  will  eventusilly,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  stimulus,  reduce,  to  a  certain  degree,  its  sensi- 
bility,  but  one  would  not  have  expected  more  from  such  applica- 
tions than  the  very  limited  and  practically  useless  effect  which  was 
produced  in  their  experiments. 

The  more  certain  and  effectual  local  anaesthetic  which  we  pos- 
sess in  the  application  of  cold  has  been  generally  described  in  my 
preceding  paper.  We  have  all  had  experience  of  this  anaesthetic, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  frosty  weather;  and  its  artificial  production 
in  no  wise  differs  from  this  natural  agency,  except  in  degree  and 
the  power  wc  have  in  controlling  it.  Every  minor  degree  of  cold 
has  probably  a  proportionate  effect  in  diminishing  sensibility,  but 
a  certain  low  degree  is  requisite  to  render  the  anaesthesia  complete. 
Fortunately,  this  is  not  below  that  point  which  may  be  applied 
with  perfect  safety — for,  as  every  one  knows,  very  low  degrees  of 
cold  act  as  injuriously  on  the  animal  structure  as  very  high  degrees 
of  heat. 

The  degree  and  continuance  of  cold  necessary  to  produce  anaes- 
thesia, whI  be  in  an  inverse  proportion  to^the  heat  of  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied,  or  rather  to  its  power  of  generating  or  trans- 
mitting heat.  In  the  natural  state,  a  temperature  of  the  freezing 
point  of  the  thermometer  would  in  most  cases  be  insufficient,  unless 
of  long  continuance ;  but  it  would  be  otherwise  if  the  circulation 
of  blood  in  the  part  were  very  languid  or  obstructed.  A  tempera- 
ture ranging  between  6  deg.  and  25  deg.  Fahr,  (which  can  be 
easily  procured  by  the  common  frigorific  mixture  of  pounded  ice 
and  salt,)  will  produce  complete  anaesthesia  of  the  skin  in  two  or 
three  minutes.  The  sudden  application  of  this  degree  of  cold 
causes  a  slight  tingling  or  smarting,  but  not  any  very  unpleasant 
sensation  of  cold.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  not  to  depend  upon 
the  period  elapsed,  but  to  examine  the  skin  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  that  the  refrigeration  may  not  be  carried  to  an  imnecessary 
extent.  A  degree,  or  continuance  of  cold,  that,  under  natural 
circumstances,  and  without  pressure,  would  solidify  the  adipose 
secretion  under  the  skin,  will  generally  be  found  greater  than  is 
required,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  produced.  Whether  the 
several  tissues  require  different  degrees  of  cold  to  produce  anaesthe- 
sia of  them  respectively — ^whether  a  short  continuance  of  severe 
cold  is  more  or  less  anaesthetic  and  useful  than  a  minor  and  more 
prolonged  degree — and  whether  the  application  of  more  than  one 
degree  might  not  be  advisable  in  producing  deep  or  extensive  anaes- 
thesia, are  points  remaining  to  be  determined ;  out  any  uncertainty 
about  these  need  not  impede  the  immediate  substitution,  in  many 
cases,  of  this  ana^hetic  expedient  for  the  present  dangerous  process. 
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The  anasstbesia  of  the  skin,  produced  in  the  manner  described, 
lasts  for  several  minutes,  and  the  only  other  consequence  of  the 
cold  is  a  slight  and  quickly  evanescent  blush. 

In  my  former  paper,  I  described  the  mode  of  applying  the  frigo- 
rific  mixture,  by  means  of  a  thin  or  prepared  bladaer.  It  may  be 
applied  directly  to  the  skin,  by  means  of  a  common  wine  or  beer- 
glass,  containing  such  a  quantity  of  ice  and  salt  in  their  dissolving 
state,  as  will  insure  a  continuance  of  a  sufficiently  low  tempera- 
ture,* but,  in  order  that  the  skin  may  be  examined  from  time  to 
time,  it  is  more  convenient  that  the  vessel  containing  the  mixture 
should,  like  the  shade  or  glass  chimney  of  a  lamp,  be  open  at  both 
ends,  or  that  it  should  be  made  removable,  by  having  a  bottom 
consisting  of  thin  membrane.  Cold  may  be  applied  to  the  whole 
circumference  of  a  limb,  by  dipping  it  into  the  mixture,  after  cov- 
ering the  part  which  is  not  to  be  refrigerated ;  or  the  limb  may 
have  a  sort  of  funnel  slipped  upon  it,  of  a  size  or  depth  propor- 
tional to  the  surface  intended  to  be  rendered  insensible.  Other 
contrivances,  suitable  for  particular  purposes,  will  be  obvious  to 
every  surgeon ;  nor  will  a  variety  .of  means  of  combining  pressure 
with  the  cold  be  of  more  difficult  attainment. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  yet  speak  with  certainty  of  the  depth 
to  which  anaesthesia  frpm  cold  cari,  when  combined  with  pressure, 
be  carried.  The  dissecting  off  a  small  portion  of  the  skin  without 
pain,  (an  operation  which  1  have  repeatedly  performed,  and  which 
is  by  far  the  best  mode  of  forming  an  issue,)  shows  that  the  anaes- 
thesia of  the  skin,  the  most  sensible  of  the  animal  tissues,  is  com- 
plete: and  if  the  skin  were  deprived  of  its  sensibility,  there  are 
few  operations  that  would  not  lose  half  their  terrors.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  likewise,  that  in  some  operations  there  would,  as  in 
the  unconsciousness  attending  general  anaesthesia,  already  adverted 
to,  be  a  disadvantage  in  producing  complete  anaesthesia  of  all  the 
tissues  concerned.  Is  the  safety  of  the  patient  to  be  hazarded  in 
these  cases,  in  order  that  he  may  be  relieved  from  a  slight  and  very 
tolerable  degree  of  pain  ? 

Before  concluding  these  remarks,  I  may  mention  that  the  surgeon 
would  do  well,  before  employing  it  in  operations,  to  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  effect  of  cold,  by  applying  it  in  the  manner 
described  to  his  own  arm.  He  will  thus  oest  learn  how  to  regulate 
the  degree,  and  be  immediately  convinced  of  the  essential  differ- 
ence that  exists  between  such  moderate  and  brief  applications  of 
cold,  and  those  effects  of  it  which  happen  from  exposure  of  the 
body  in  high  latitudes,  or  severe  winters. 

With  the  same  view,  his  first  employment  of  it  may  be  in  the 
minor  operations.  A  French  writer  mentions,  that  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  employ  chloroform  to  obviate  the  pain  that  would  be 
caused  by  cauterization,  or  the  application  of  the  moxa ;  and  there 
ate  many  other  similar  operations  in  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
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save  oar  patients  fix>m  suflfering,  if  this  could  be  done  without 
hazard. 

In  the  same  work  which  contained  the  ori^nal  suggestion  of 
cold  as  an  anaesthetic  in  sorgical  operations,  it  was  proposed  to 
employ  it  as  a  remedy  in  neuralgia.  The  unequivocal  advantage 
I  have  derived  from  its  use  in  one  case  corroborates  the  opinion  I 
had  formed,  and  indupes  me  to  think  that  its  influence  would  be 
deeper,  and  its  effects  more  permanent,  than  the  action  of  aconite 
and  the  other  'narcotics.  If  a  finger  be  kept  immersed  for  a  little 
while  in  a  frigorific  mixture,  a  deep-seated  numbness  will  be 
produced,  and  will  continue  for  many  days  afterwards. 

A  degree  of  cold  below  the  freezing  point  of  water  is,  I  believe, 
a  new  a^ent  in  therapeutics,  which  could  probably  be  usefully 
employed  for  various  other  important  purposes.  A  solution  of 
salt,  of  a  veiy  low  temperature,  by  acting  on  the  exposed  nerve, 
might  at  once,  and  permanently,  remove  toothache ;  and  a  frigorific 
mixture  contained  m  a  bladder,  or  other  waterproof  case,  would 
probably  be  a  powerful  means  of  checking  haemorrhage  in  accessi- 
Ue  internal  parts,  or  during  surgical  operations.  The  same  princi* 
pie  miffht  also  be  usefully  applied  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous 
and  other  superficial  diseases,  attended  with  distressing  sensations. 
A  minor  degree  of  cold,  when  long  and  uniformly  continued  by 
means  of  the  current  apparatus,  I  have  found  an  efficient  remedy 
in  many  such  cases;  but  lower  degrees  of  odd,  carefully  arolieo, 
might,  under  certain  circumstances,  prove  succes^ul,  when  a  nigfaer 
temperature  would  fail.-r-Lo9uion  Lancet. 


Trbatment  of  Burns. — [Mr.  Doming  of  Swinton,  after  stat- 
ing that  the  Lio.  Terebinth  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  spread 
upon  tow,  was  the  ordinary  application  to  bums,  when  he  was  a 
pupil  at  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  says :] 

it  is  now  upwards  of  twelve  years  since  I  commenced  practice, 
and  during  that  period  I  have  again  and  again  been  called  upon  to 
attend  colliers  burnt  by  explosions  in  the  coal  mines,  which  m  this 
neighborhood ,  are  of  veiy  frequent  occurrence,  and  during  the 
whole  of  this  time  I  have  employed  flour  as  a  dressing,  except  in 
one  case,  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  would  apply  flour  to  one 
arm  and  cotton  to  th^  other,  (boA  equally  severely  burnt,)  in  order 
that  I  might  judge  which  was  tlie  best.  The  arm  to  which  the 
flour  was  applied  healed  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  the  other, 
and  with  less  pain  to  the  patient,  thus  confirming  my  impression  of 
the  great  value  of  flour  as  a  dressing  in  bums..  I  now  use  it  in  all 
cases,  be  they  extensive  or  the  contrary.  In  the  slighter  cases  I 
think  its  effects  are  more  satisfactory  even  than  in  the  severe. 
When  the  bum  is  upon  the  back,  I  keep  the  flour  in  apposition  l^ 
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meaiis  of  cotton,  which  I  procare  in  Ions  fiiJECS,  <<  carded,"  and 
apply  from  the  shoulders  to  the  waist,  ana  then  crossways  round 
toe  waist,  so  as  to  effectually  retain  the  flour  upon  the  burnt  surface. 
The  flour  must  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  applied  freely.  In  De- 
cember, 1843,  I  attended  two  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere's  colliers, 
at  Wonley,  which  were  dressed  with  an  inferior  kind  of  flour  ftir- 
niahed  by  the  patients;  they  were  proceeding  less  satisfactorily 
than  I  could  have  wished;  I  therefore  procured  some  fine  flour  in 
my  own  neighborhood,  and  was  surprised  at  the  improvement  the 
ciunnge  had  effected  in  a  few  days.  I  apply  the  flour  with  a 
'^  dredger,"  and  allow  it  to  <<cake,"  simply  directing  the  attendant  to 
remove  any  discharge  with  a  piece  of  soft  old  linen,  or  cotton 
wool,  and  not  to  disturb  the  *<cake,"  but  allow  it  to  become 
detached  of  itself,  when  it  must  be  removed,  and  the  raw  surface 
again  covered  with  flour ;  and  this  process  must  be  repeated  until 
the  ^^  cake  "  on  detachment  leaves  a  healthy  surface,  which  it  gen- 
erally eflfects  in  fourteen  or  sixteen  days.  The  pain  produced  by 
floor  is,  in  my  opinion,  considerably  less  than  is  produced  by  any 
cdier  mode  of  dressing,  and  most  certainly  not  a  tenth  part  so 
severe  as  the  dressing  with  linimentum  terebinthinse,  above  alluded 
to,  occasions.  There  is  also  considerably  less  risk  of  contractions 
following  the  cicatrization  of  bums  cured  by  flour,  than  those 
cured  by  other  means.  I  may  state,  that  next  to  flour,  I  considei^ 
cotton  the  best  application  in  bums. 

The  ulceration  remaining  after  severe  bums  I  heal  with  cera- 
tum  calaminae,  unless  it  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hands  or  face, 
niien  I  continue  the  use  of  flour* 

[Dr.  H.  Barker,  of  Bedford  says :] 

As  diesser  and  house  surgeon  under  Listen,  whose  premature 
death  the  profession  now  so  keenly  laments,  I  had  ample  opportu- 
nities of  observing  the  good  effects  of  the  external  application  of 
flour;  and  so  convinced  was  this  distin^ished  surgeon  of  the 
superiority  of  that  over  all  other  applications,  that  he  proscribed 
evenrthing  besides.  His  mode  of  applying  it  was  by  the  common 
dre^er,  taking  care  to  cover  every  part  of  the  aflSected  smrface. 
He  enjoined  the  repeated  application  of  the  flour  to  those  parts 
where  the  discharge  of  serum  oozed  through  the  first  applied  por- 
tions of  die  powder.  He  was  also  careful  not  to  disturb  the  appli- 
cation until  it  had  completely  caked  together,  and  had  become 
loosened  by  the  discharges  unaemeath. 

This  is  the  plan  of  treatment  which  I  have  since  invariably  fol- 
lowed. The  application  of  the  flour  is  very  soothing,  and  in  a  few 
cases,  in  whicn  other  modes  of  treatment  had  been  previously 
resorted  to,  the  application  of  the  flour  has  s]}eedily  been  followed 
I^^  die  most  mawed  relief  of  pain,  and  diminution  of  the  conse- 
quent constitadooal  irritation.    Flour  of  the  finest  and  best  qual- 
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ity  diould  be  used ;  it  should  be  lightly  and  freely  applied,  and  the 
complete  exclusion  of  the  air  should  be  secured  by  repeatedly 
dredging  the  parts  where  the  escape  of  serum  takes  place ;  perfect 
quiet  should  be  enjoined,  and  the  application  should  oe  allowed  to 
remain  until  thoroughly  undermined  by  the  dischar^s.  Several 
days,  in  some  cases,  will  be  required  to  effect  this,  when  the 
masses  of  caked  flour  may  be  readily  removed.  I  have  then  had 
recourse  to  water-dressing,  by  means  of  lint  and  oiled  silk.  Cica- 
trization, if  tardy,  has  been  promoted  by  the  substitution  of  a  weak 
solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  for  plain  water,  and  exuberant  granula- 
tions have  been  effectually  repressed  by  lightly  rubbing  over  the 
surface  a  smooth  piece  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  most  import- 
ant indication  in  these  cases  is  the  alleviation  of  pain  and  consti- 
tutional irritation,  by  the  thoro^h  shutting  out  of  the  air ;  and  no 
application  appears  to  me  so  efiectually  to  accomplish  this  as  the 
application  of  fine  flour.  It  would  seem  to  act  less  as  a  foreign 
body,  and  better  to  supply  the  place  of  the  cuticle,  than  any  other 
application  with  which  1  am  acauainted.  Indeed,  such  good  rea- 
sons have  I  had  to  be  satisfied  with  this  mode  of  local  treatment,  that, 
unless  the  weight  of  evidence  which  you  may  cdlect  should 
ffreatly  preponderate  in  favor  of  some  other  application,  I  shall  not 
be  inducea  to  try  any  other. 

With  regard  to  the  constitutional  treatment,  I  have  little  to  say 
more  than  that,  in  my  hands,  the  muriate  of  morphia  has  been 
found  to  be  the  most  eligible  form  of  anodyne.  It  is  followed  by 
less  inconvenience  than  any  of  the  crude  opiates. 

In  conclusion,  the  application  of  flour  to  bums  and  scalds  is 
probably  that  which  could  be  more  promptly  and  readily  adopted 
Dy  the  public  than  any  other.  I  would  suggest,  if  the  mecucal 
attendant  be  not  within  immediate  call,  that  the  patient  be  placed 
on  a  firm  bed  or  matrass,  with  the  head  somewnat  elevated,  and 
the  injured  parts  of  the  surface  uppermost;  if  the  limbs  be 
involved  in  the  injury,  that  they  be  placed  in  a.  straight  position : 
fine  flour  should  then  be  perseveringly  sprinkled  over  the  affected 

SEtrts  by  means  of  a  dredger,  so  as  tnoroughly  to  cover  the  surface, 
hould  the  injury  be  severe,  and  the  distance  from  the  surgeon  so 
great  as  to  render  it  impracticable  for  the  case  to  be  seen  early, 
strong  beef  tea  may  be  freely  administered,  but  in  no  case  should 
stimmants  be  given,  unless  under  medical  direction.  These  are  all 
the  instructions  on  the  subject  which  I  consider  as  necessary  for  the 
public,  and  it  is  my  decided  opinion  that  the  immediate  application 
of  flour  in  the  manner  directed,  would  be  followed  by  much  less 
suffering  than  of  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  popular  remedies 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  meet  with. — Braithwaxtt^s  Bet. , 
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Smakt-Wbbd. — A  Remedy  for  Mercurial  Salivation  and  Aph- 
thous Stomatitis. — Dr.  Wilcox,  in  the  American  Jour.  Med.  Sd. 
for  July,  communicates  his  observations  on  the  use  of  a  decoction 
of  the  leaves  of  this  article  as  a  remedy.     He  was  first  induced  to 

S've  it  a  trial  from  the  fact  that  farriers  employ  it  with  success  for 
e  cure  of  that  disease  of  the  salivary  glands  of  the  horse  called 
slabbering.  In  speaking  of  the  success  attending  its  use,  he  says: 
^*  I  have  now  employed  it  in  about  twentv  cases  of  mild  mercurial 
salivation,  ^d  have  uniformly  procured  the  same  prompt  and  com- 
plete relief.  I  have  tried  its  use  in  two  of  the  severer  forms,  at- 
tended with  numerous  and  deep  ulcerations ;  these  cases  were  made 
much  more  comfortable,  but  not  cured.  The  benefit  I  derived 
from  it  in  salivation,  induced  me  to  make  trial  of  it  in  the  follicu- 
lar stomatitis  of  nurses,  which  ap^ars  to  be  endemical  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Chemung  river.  Within  the  last  three  years  I  have 
prescribed  its  use  in  ten  cases,  and,  without  an  exception,  they 
nave  been  speedily  and  entirely  relieved.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
state  what  can  be  accomplished  with  it  in  those  cases  of  a{)hthous 
stomatitis  connected  witn  a  tuberculous  state  of  the  constitution, 
having  yet  had  no  such  case;  neither  have  I  used  it  where  the 
ulcerations  were  deep;  in  such  cases  other  remedies  will,  doubtless, 
be  more  effective.  Afy  mode  of  using  it,  is  to  take  about  an  ounce 
of  the  dried  leaves  and  tops,  water  cne  pint;  boil  twenty  minutes 
and  strain*  The  mouth  is  washed  with  it  every  hour  through  the 
day." 


Dk.  J.  W.  Sterling  on  Guaiacum  in  Dysentery. — With  the 
hope  that  the  introduction  of  a  new  remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
acute  dysentery  J  may  alleviate  much  of  the  protracted  and  almost 
insuroortable  suffering  usually  attendant  upon  this  disease,  I  would 
beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that  since  the  middle  of  September  last  I 
have  made  a  free  use  of  the  pulvis  gum.  guaiaci  in  all  the  cases  of 
this  malady  which  have  come  under  my  care,  and  without  the 
sli^test  desire  to  change  it  for  any  other  remedy.  At  first,  I  gave 
it  in  doses  of  ten  grains,  three  times  daily,  mixed  with  some  muci- 
laginous liquid;  but  afterwards,  the  following  formula: 

H — Pulv.  raaiaci  (this  ought  to  be  very  fine,  much  finer  than  I 
could  obtain  it,)  3v. 
Mucilag.  gum.  acaciae.     Syrupi  simp,  aa  3iij. 
Aqoa.  purse,  3viij.     Misce. 

Of  this'  mixture,  one  wine-glassful  (3ij*)  was  directed  to  be 
m-en  three  times  a  day,  or  every  six  hours.  It  is  well  to  observe^ 
Qiat  the  gum  resin  is  not  dissolved  in  the  menstruum,  but  must  be 
held  in  suspension  by  shaking  the  viol,  and  thus  administered  in 
substance. 
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It  was  seldom  necessary  to  administer  more  than  twice  the  quan- 
tity of  guaiacum  specified  in  the  above  formula,  for  in'  four  or  five 
days  the  disease  was  generally  conquered ;  and  then  for  allaying 
those  irregular  pains,  which  are  necessarily  consequent  to  the  irri- 
table or  atonic  state  in  which  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestines 
are  generally  left  after  acute  dysentery,  resort  was  made  to  soothing 
remedies,  such  as  pulvis  g.  tramcanth,  in  doses  of  6  grains,  fre* 
quently  repeated,  or  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic  with  syrup,  in  8  oz. 
of  which  about  2  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia  were  held  in 
solution. — N.  F.  Jour.  Med. 


The  Cholera — How  to  Cure  it.  By  Samuel  Forwood, — 
As  there  appears  to  be  some  excitement  at  tnis  time  respecting  the 
cholera,  and  many  persons  are  giving  their  opinions  about  the  best 
modes  of  treating  the  disease,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  add  what  little 
I  know  to  the  general  stock  of  information  upon  the  subject. 

In  1832  I  was  stationed  two  miles  from  Louisville,  superintend- 
ing the  construction  of  the  Louisville  turnpike  road  towards  Bards- 
town.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  hands,  white  and  black,  were 
employed  upon  the  road.  The  first  two  cases  of  cholera  that 
actually  occurred  in  Kentucky  were  among  these  hands,  and  at 
least  one  week  before  any  case  was  reported  in  Louisville.  As  it 
may  possibly  be  beneficial  to  some  patients,  who  may  not  have  a 
physician  at  hand,  to  know  the  particulars  of  these  two  cases,  and 
my  manner  of  treatment,  I  will  detail  diem: 

About  11  o'clock  at  night  I  was  called  from  my  bed  to  see  John 
Porter,  who  was  a  sober,  healthy  young  white  man.  He  had  vio- 
lent spasms,  with  vomiting  and  severe  purging;  he  informed  me 
that  he  had  not  been  awake  more  than  twenty  minutes ;  he  re- 
quested me  to  send  for  a  physician,  and  although  I  had  two  emi- 
nent regular  physicians  engaged — ^who  lived  in  the  city,  and  were 
always  punctual  in  their  attendance — ^his  case  was  so  desperate 
that  I  was  afraid  he  would  die  before  they  could  possibly  ^et  to 
him;  and  feeling  assured  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  delay,  I 
determined  to  do  the  best  I  could  in  treating  tne  case  myself.  I 
first  gave  him  a  quick  stimulating  emetic,  prepared  from  the  lobelia 
seed,  which  checKed  the  vomiting  and  purging,  but  had  little  efiect 
upon  the  spasms.  I  then  aj^lied  the  steam  bath,  having  his  feet 
and  legs  at  the  same  time  immersed  in  water  warm  as  be  could 
bear,  which  was  made  strong  with  salt  and  wood  ashes.  I  then 
sweetened  a  tumbler  of  warm  water,  and  put  in  it  a  teaspoonful  of 
number  six  and  about  the  fourth  part  of  a  teaspoonful  of  cayenne 
pepper,  and  gave  him  one-third  of  it  when  I  commenced  sweating 
him,  and  the  balance  at  intervals  while  he  was  sweating.  By  the 
time  he  had  been  sweated  ten  minutes,  he  was  free  from  spasms 
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and  pain,  but  I  continued  the  sweating  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
longer,  then  wiped  him  dry,  as  quick  as  I  could,  and  put  upon  him 
a  dry  shirt ;  he  then  laid  down  and  went  to  sleep. 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  I  was  infohned  that  a  sober  and 
healthy  young  negro  man  of  my  own  was  about  to  die.  I  found 
him  in  more  violent  spasms  than  Porter,  and  was  vomiting  and 
pui^i^  equally  as  severe.  He  told  me  that  he  had  not  been  awake 
more  tnan  fifteen  minutes.  I  proceeded  with  his  case  as  I  did  with 
Potter's ;  when  the  emetic  was  done  operating,  I  commenced  sweat- 
ing him ;  (the  spasms  still  violent ; )  in  about  ten  minutes'  he  was 
reueved,  and  said  he  did  not  feel  the  slightest  pain,  and  in  one 
minute  more  was  in  a  sound  natural  sleep.  I  sto{^>ed  sweating 
him  to  look  at  him ;  but  he  was  seized  with  spasms,  and  was 
instantly  wide  awake ;  I  then  proceeded  with  the  sweatings  and  in 
five  or  six  minutes  he  was  relieved,  and  fell  asleep  a^in.  I 
ceased  sweating  him  to  look  at  him,  and  he  was  again  instantly 
awakened  by  the  spasms.  I  then  sweated  him  for  at  least  fifteen 
minutes  wiuiout  any  intermission,  makin^;  the  whole  time  of 
sweatit^  full v  half  an  hour;  soon  after  he  laid  down  the  spasms 
returned;  I  tlien  gave  him  a  tablespoonfiil  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
which  relieved  mm,  and  he  went  to  sleep,  and  the  next  morning 
he  and  Porter  went  to  work  and  remained  well.  They  had  lodged 
about  one  hundred  yards  apart:  Porter  slept  in  the  open  air  in  a 
wagon  bod^y  placed  about  four  feet  above  tbe  ground,  with  a  teiit 
cover  over  it,  and  the  ne^  dlept  in  a  house. 

I  informed  my  physicians  ot  the  manner  in  which  I  had  treated 
the  above  cases,  and  was  advised  by  them,  that  should  any  more  of 
the  hands  be  attacked  in  the  same  way  in  their  absence,  to  pursue 
the  same  coarse,  and  I  continued  to  do  so  with  like  success  through- 
out the  season.  In  1833,  when  the  cholera  returned,  I  continued 
the  same  treatment  until  I  discovered  that  a  medicine  which  i  had 
prepared  and  used  in  my  family  for  the  common  diarrhoea  for  some 
years,  would  check  the  cholera  in  its  early  stages,  and  I  used  it 
throughout  the  balance  of  the  season  with  success,  except  in  a  few 
cases  which  were  very  violent,  and  then  I  resorted  to  the  first  mode 
of  treatment. 

After  I  had  discovered  that  the  medicine  was  so  useful  in  tlie 
eariy  stSjges  of  the  cholera,  I  published  a  receipt  for  making  it  in 
the  LouMville  Journal  and  the  Bardstown  Herald.  A  number  of 
^apothecaries  prepared  iX^  and  called  it  <<  Forwood's  Drops,"  and 
when  it  was  properly  made,  much  benefit  was  derived  ftt>m  its  use ; 
but  wme  apothecaries  did  not  make  it  as  I  <lirected,  using  inferior 
innedients. 

yfheti  the  cholera  appeared  again,  in  183fi,  I  was  engaged  in 
building  a  turnpike  road  in  Nelson  county.  I  continued  to  use 
these  drops,  seldom  having  to  resort  to  the  nrst  treatment. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  give  a  short  account  of  my  own 

Q 
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case.  In  1835,  having  been  unwell  for  several  days,  I  concluded 
to  takie  a  dose  of  calomel,  and  did  so  in  the  morning;  about  10 
o'clock  I  took  a  dose  of  oil ;  at  the  usual  time  my  bowels  were 
operated  upon,  and  continued  to  be  for  some  time ;  upon  examining 
to  see  if  the  calomel  had  the  desired  effect,  I  was  much  alarmed  to 
ihid  that  it  had  no  effect,  but  that  it  was  the  cholera  which  had 
been  running  upon  me.  I  then  doubled  the  quantity  of  calomeK 
which  still  had  no  effect.  The  cholera  discharges  continued  until 
I  was  very  near  going  into  collapse,  the  cold  perE^iration  rapidly 
forming  upon  my  head  and  hands,  and  spasms  began.  I  then 
resorted  to  sweating,  and  with  great  difficulty  succeeded  in  produ- 
cing a  warm  prspiration,  which  immediately  relieved  me.  I  will 
further  remarK,  that  about  five  or  six  hours  after  I  got  relief,  the 
calomel  and  oil  operated.  About  one  week  from  that  time  I  was 
again  taken  with  the  cholera,  and  I  was  entirely  relieved  by  taking 
the  cholera  drops. 

Owins  to  the  success  which  attended  my  method  of  treatment 
amonor  the  hands  in  1832  and  1833,  I  was  very  often  called  upon 
to  visit  persons  in  the  vicinity  of  the  road  where  I  was  stationed. 
With  some  I  succeeded,  but  with  the  greater  number  I  could  give 
no  relief.  These  were  extreme  cases,  in  which  the  patients  were 
collapsed — the  cases  were  too  far  ffone.  I  do  not  know  the  number 
of  cases  1  treated  among  the  hands  upon  the  road,  but  I  recollect, 
in  1833,  of  seven  cases  in  one  day.  I  had  thirteen  cases  in  my 
own  family  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera. 

I  never  administered  the  emetic  unless  the  patient  was  vomiting, 
and  I  never  gave  the  spirits  of  turpentine  only  when  I  thought  the 
spasms  coula  not  be  checked  by  the  ordinar)"  course  of  sweating. 
No  death  by  cholera  occurred  in  mv  family,  or  among  my  hands 
on  the  road,  during  the  prevalence  o^  that  disease. 

Of  the  effect  of  habit  upon  the  system,  I  would  add  that  I  found 
it  more  difficult  to  relieve  persons  of  intemperate  habits  than  those 
who  were  sober  and  steady. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  may  wish  to  make  the  cholera  drops 
referred  to  above,  I  add  the  recipe : 

Recipe  for  making  Fortcood^s  Cholera  Drops. — Take  half  a 

Sound  each  of  white  oak  bark,  sweet  gum  bark,  and  dewberry 
riar,  when  green;  bruise  them  well;  put  this  in  six  quarts  of 
water;  boil  down  to  three  pints,  then  strain;  boil  this  liquor  down 
to  half  a  pint ;  put  it  in  one  quart  of  the  best  French  brandy ; 
then  add  two  ounces  of  the  essence  of  peppermint,  one  ounce  of 
laudanum,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  cinnamon ;  then  take  one 
ounce  gum  myrrh  and  half  an  ounce  gum  of  kino,  cut  and  digest 
them  in  half  a  pint  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  add  it  to  the  above 
liquor;  then  take  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  one  ounce 
01  cloves,  one  teaspoonful  of  red  pepper,  and  three  nut  galls,  all 
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well  pulverized;  add  this  to  the  liquor.  Be  sure  that  the  verj  best 
articles  are  used  in  the  above  preparation. 

For  cholera,  a  tablespooniul  for  a  grown  person;  children  in 
proportion  to  their  age — ^repeated  every  fifteen  minutes,  if  necessary. 

For  common  bowel  complaints,  half  the  above  quantity. — Lou- 
isvilk  Democrat. 


Report  of    a    Case  op   Cholera   Treated    Successfully   by 

JIectifed  Oil  of  Turpentine,  Administered  Internally  as 

A  Specific.     By  Richard  Brown^  JEsq.y    Surgeon^   Cohham^ 

Surrey^  November,,  1848. 

Od€ber  26th. — A.  E ,  aged  fourteen,  having  suffered  from 

severe  bowel  complaint,  presented  all  the  symptoms  of  cholera  in 
the  stage  of  collapse.  The  bowels  acted  incessantly,  and  any 
thing  taken  into  the  stomach  was  immediately  rejected ;  the  pain 
around  the  umbilicus  was  intense,  attended  with  severe  cramps  of 
the  legs;  the  pulse  exceedingly  small  and  scarcely  perceptible; 
tongue  coated  in  the  centre,  and  flabby ;  the  surface  of  the  body 
much  below  the  natural  standard ;  the  countenance  of  a  blue  cast, 
and  expressive  of  the  greatest  anxiety ;  so  decided,  indeed,  was 
the  symptom,  that  I  considered  the  case  almost  without  hope. 
But  I  had  determined  to  treat  the  first  case  of  cholera  that  occurred 
in  my  practice  with  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  given  internally,  tlu! 
active  principle  of  which — camphogen — ^possesses  stimulating,  diu- 
retic, oiaphoretic,  sedative,  antispasmodic,  antiputrescent  proper- 
ties. I  administered  immediately  one  drachm  of  it,  combined  with 
mucilage  and  aromatics,  directing  it  to  be  repeated  every  two  hours, 
and  ordered  the  patient  to  be  kept  warm,  and  to  take  meal  broth, 
with  an  excess  of  salt.  A  teaspoonful  of  brandy,  or  more,  vrould 
be  a  good  adjunct  to  each  dose  of  the  medicine,  should  it  produce 
nausea  or  vomiting. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  I  found  all  the  symptoms  miti- 
gated ;  the  purging  and  vomiting  had  ceased,  the  pulse  was  raised, 
the  surface  of  the  body  warm  and  perspiring,  the  pain  around  the 
umbiUcus  diminished,  and  the  cramps  were  less  violent,  but  the 
countenance  still  bore  the  appearance  of  great  anxiety.  The  tur- 
peatine  mixture  to  be  continued  every  four  hours. 

Snth, — Continues  to  improve ;  much  of  the  anxiety  of  counte- 
nance had  vanished,  but  the  pain  in  the  beHy  and  cramps  of  the 
!»*gs  still  remain,  although  much  relieved.  I  desired  the  mixture 
to  be  t^ken  at  intervals  of  six  hours,  and  ordered  two  grains  of 
calomel,  as  the  bowels  had  not  acted. 

aS/A, — Much  better ;  no  pain  in  the  belly  nor  cramps  in  the  legs, 
and  does  not  feel  sick  from  the  turpentine,  which  can  be  easily 
detected  in  the  urine,  in  the  evacuation,  which  is  semifluid,  and  in 
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the  skin  also.  The  patient  says  she  smells  of  turpentine.  Discon- 
tinued the  medicine. 

29th. — The  patient  is  up,  and  although  exceedingly  weak,  there 
is  no  trace  of  any  alarming  symptom  remaining.  The  bowels 
have  acted,  and  the  evacuation  is  more  healthy.  A  mild  tonic 
and  alterative  plan  of  treatment  was  all  that  was  necessary  to 
restore  the  patient  to  her  usual  health,  and  she  is  now  well. 

In  some  observations  on  this  case,  Mr.  Brown  remarks:  Tur- 
pentine hitherto  has  been  employed  wb  an  auxiliary,  applied  exter- 
temally  to  the  abdomen,  and  occasionally  administered  as  an 
enema,  or  by  the  mouth ;  but  I  have  not  observed  one  instance  in 
which  this  remedy  has  been  resorted  to  alone,  and  in  the  light  of  a 
specific  in  the  treatment  of  cholera.  It  was  with  this  view,  how- 
ever, I  prescribed  it,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  insure  its  full 
effect,  and  the  result  is  such  as  to  urge  me  to  recommend  a  fair 
trial  of  it,  as  the  sheet-anchor ;  for  its  power  of  arresting  the  mor- 
bid changes  of  the  blood  in  this  disease  is  without  doubt  in  my 
mind. — liondon  Lancet. 


On  the  Internal  Use  of  Tubpsntine  Oil  in  Cases  of 
HiBMORRHAOE.  By  L.  Percjfy  M.  D. — The  author,  after  noticing 
the  fact  that  several  writers — Adair,  Nichol,  Johnson,  Wameck, 
Copland,  Ashwell,  and  Pereira — ^have  spoken  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
essential  oil  of  turpentine  in  haemorrhage  diseases,  observes  that 
this  remedy  seems  nevertheless  to  be  little  used  by  practitioners. 
In  the  cases  in  which  he  first  made  trial  of  it,  hastnaturia  of  two 
years'  standing,  in  an  old  man  of  eighty,  was  stopped  in  twenty- 
four  hours  by  eight  drops  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  did  not  return. 
He  has  since  us^  it  in  different  cases  of  hsemorriiage,  and  always 
with  a  favorable  result.  The  cases  in  which  its  use  is  indicated 
are  those  of  passive  haemorrhage.  It  mnst  not  be  employed  in 
cases  where  there  is  an  active  determination  of  blood,  andf  when 
the  pulse  is  full.  When  the  dischara^  of  blood  is  the  consequence 
of  organic  disease,  as  of  disease  of  the  uterus,  or  of  tubercular 
disease  of  the  lungs,  the  action  of  the  remedy  is  not  so  efficacious; 
but  the  author  has  seen  a  case  of  sciirhus  of  the  womb,  in  which 
the  haemorrhage  was  for  sometime  stopped  by  this  r&nedy.  The 
author  has  found  the  action  of  turpentine  oil  very  rapid,  an  eflfect 
being  manifest  in  a  few  hours,  often  after  one  small  dose.  In  order 
better  to  ascertain  its  power,  he  used  it  alone,  witfiout  having  re- 
course to  local  astringents  or  cold  applications,  where  he  could  do 
so  without  fear  of  endangering  the  life  of  the  patient.  He  has 
used  it  most  frequently  in  cases  of  menorhagia  and  epistaxis ;  but 
he  mentions  that  it  appears  to  him  to  be  more  particufai  ly  ap^ica- 
ble  in  the  ca^s  of  memorrhage  attending  t3rphus.    He  noticed  the 
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fftct  that  toq)eiitiiie  exerts  different  actions  on  the  body,  according 
as  it  is  taken  in  large  or  small  doses,  being  more  readily  absorbed 
in  the  latter  case ;  and  he  remarks,  ^at  as  its  beneficial  action  in 
cases  of  luemorrhage  must  depend  on  its  beine  absorbed,  the  infer- 
ence woold  be  drawn,  that  the  doses  in  which  it  is  given  in  such 
cases  ought  to  be  smaJl.  His  experience  confirms  this  conclusion. 
He  has  suways  found  a  dose  of  from  ei^ht  to  thirty  drops  sufficient. 
The  best  vehicle  for  it  is  almond  emulsion,  with  a  little  gum  arabic. 
When  there  is  pain  in  the  abdomen,  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  may 
be  added. — London  Med.  Gaz. 


Effbct  of  Tukpsntins  in  Diabetes. — Any  remedy  which 
can  mitigate  and  temporarily  arrest,  if  not  cure,  this  troublesome 
malady,  merits  attention.  A  patient,  aged  forty-four,  of  a  scrofu- 
lous (uathesis,  has  been  suffering  firom  diabetes  for  ten  months, 
daring  which  period  the  minimum  quantity  of  water  passed  daily 
was  neariy  two  gallons.  About  six  weekj^  since,  alarming  haemop- 
tysis appeared,  (phthisis  having  supervehed,)  to  relieve  which  I 
administered  spirit  of  turpentine.  With  the  first  dose  the  quantit}' 
of  water  diminished  ereatly,  and  after  she  had  taken  two  or  three 
doses  of  turpentine,  tne  urine  was  passed  in  its  normal  quantity, 
thoag^  not  in  its  normal  condition,  as  I  could  still  obtain  sugar  by 
evaporation.  On  withdrawing  the  turpentine,  the  water  again 
increased,  and  that  dreadful  thirst,  which  had  been  ab^nt, 
retmned. 

As  the  quantity  of  urine  passed  continued  in  very  large  quantity, 
I  again  had  recourse  to  turpentine  in  the  form  of  Chio  turpentine. 
Instantly,  as  by  ma^c,  the  Quantity  of  urine  decreased,  nas  re- 
mained 80,  and  I  wefl  know,  tnat  were  I  to  omit  the  turpentine  for 
one  day,  two  gallons  and  a  half  of  water  would  be  the  result. — 
London  Lancet. 


loDiiiE  AN  Antidote  to  the  Venom  of  the  Rattle-Snake. 
Bjf  Jamee  Whitmirej  M.  D.,  of  Metamora^  HI. — I  wish  to  say  to 
the  profession,  through  the  Iiiforthwestem  Medical  and  Surgical 
Joumal,  that  I  believe  iodine  to  be  an  andidote  to  the  virus  of  the 
rattle-snake,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  tribe  of  serpents. 

My  oninion,  as  to  the  antidotal  property  or  iodine,  has  been 
confinnea  by  many  cases  that  1  could  give  from  my  case-book,  in 
which  I  used  the  tinct.  of  iodine  alone,  with  the  effect  of  putting 
an  entire  stop  to  the  swelling  and  pain,  in  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
hours.  I  have  used  it  in  bites  of  the  rattle-snake,  viper,  and  cop- 
per-head,  on  both  man  and  beast,  with  complete  success.  My 
of  using  it  is  to  paint  the  part  that  is  bitten,  and  as  far  as 
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the  swelling  extends,  with  three  or  four  coats  of  tinct.  (pharmaceu- 
tical strength)  twic^e  daily;  and  should  the  swelling  extend,  which 
it  almost  always  does  after  the  first  application,  if  made  any  time 
Koon  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  I  follow  it  up  with  paint. 
By  the  time  the  third  application  is  made,  the  tumefaction  will 
cease  to  extend,  and  th  ( e  or  four  more  applications  will  generally 
restore  the  limb,  or  part  affected,  to  its  natural  state,  save  perhaps 
an  obtuse  sensibility  to  the  tpuch,  owing  perhaps  to  the  cuticle 
being  destroyed,  and  some  soreness  of  the  muscles,  which  will 
remain  a  longer  or  sbprter  period. 

A  short  history  of  my  first  acquaintance  with  this  article  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  my  readers.  In  June,  1846, 1  was 
reading  a  little  work,  by  Dr.  Guthrie,  on  the  use  of  iodine  in 
enlargements  of  the  joints,  goitre,  &c.,  where  its  remedial  effects 
were  ascribed  to  its  tonic  effect  upon  the  capillaiy  and  l3rmphatic 
vessels  of  the  part.  During  this  time,  a  lad  rode  up  to  my  office 
door,  and  said  that  his  brother  had  been  bitten  by  a  rattle-snake, 
and  wished  me  to  see  him  immediately.  I  had  just  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  my  profession,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  use  a 
vulgar  phrase,  was  stumped  to  know  what  to  do  for  the  boy.  I 
had  seen  several  cases  of  the  kind,  and  some  of  them  very  trouble- 
some  ones,  too,  in  which  there  bad  been  used  everything  that  had 
ever  been  recommended,  both  by  the  profession  ana  the  old  ladies. 
So  that  it  was  doubtful  in  my  mind  whether  there  was  any  remedy 
known  that  could  be  depended  upon.  I  was  satisfied  that  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  the  virus  was  a  suddenly  diflnised,  low  grade  of 
inflammation  in  the  part  in  which  its  was  injected,  speedily  extend- 
ing its  ravages  until  the  whole  system  became  a  prey  to  its  morbific 
influence,  at  which  time  fever,. parched  tongue,  delirium,  &c.,  fol- 
lowed in  the  train.  The  immediate  contact  of  the  virus  with  the 
capillary  and  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  part  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of 
the  tumefaction  that  immediately  comes  on,  the  virus  destroying 
natural  tone.  Either  the  above  is  true,  or  the  swelling  i^  produced 
upon  the  principle  of  ubi  irritniio  ibi  Jluxus.  This  process  of 
reasoning  led  me  to  a  trial  of  the  tinct.  of  iodine.  In  about  two 
hours  from  the  time  the  boy  was  bitten,  I  saw  him.  He  had 
received  the  wound  about  midway  between  the  internal  malleolus 
and  the  inferior  portion  of  the  os  calcis ;  and  the  swelling  had 
already  extended  to  within  three  inches  of  the  knee.  There  was  se- 
vere pain  in  the  pait,  nausea,  and  occasional  vomiting.  I  proceeded 
to  paint  the  foot  and  leg  as  high  as  the  knee  with  four  coats  of  the 
tinct.  of  iodine,  and  directed  four  more  coats  to  begin  at  bed-time, 
and  repeated  in  the  morning.  If  tlie  swelling  extended  above  the 
knee,  it  was  to  be  followea  up  with  the  paint.  I  then  gave  my 
patient  a  dose  of  Hoffman's  anodyne,  and  a  pretty  active  dose  of 
epsom  salts,  with  directions  to  leave  the  leg  uncovered  the  whole 
time,  and  took  my  leavje.     The  next  day  the  boy  came  to  town,  on 
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horseback,  to  see  me.  The  swelling  had  ceased  to  extend  about 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  night,  and  at  this  time  had  decreased  very 
considerably.  In  three  or  four  days,  he  experienced  no  inconve- 
nience from  the  bite,  and  went  about  his  ordinary  occupation. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  had  numerous  cases  of  the  same  kind, 
all  of  which  have  terminated  equally  well  under  the  same  treat- 
ment. It  is  my  opinion,  tfierefore,  that  the  iodine,  being  absorbed, 
comes  in  contact  with  the  virus,  and  neutralizes  it,  at  the  same 
time,  giving  tone  to  the  engorged  capillaries  of  the  part,  enabling 
them  to  empty  themselves  of  their  engorgement.  And,  if  the 
wound  has  been  inflicted  so  long  that  there  is  effused  serum  in  the 
cellular  tissue,  from  debilily  of  the  vessels,  the  tinct.  of  iodine  is 
none  the  less  applicable,  as  it  will  speedily  promote  its  absorption, — 
Northwestern  Med*  and  Surg.  Jour. 


Animal  Cuahcoal  as  an  Antidote.  By  B.  H.  Sand, 
Jf.  D.,  of  Phil. — As  the  result  of  many  careful  and  able  experi- 
ments. Dr.  R.  thinks  that  "  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  drawing, 
from  ihe  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject,  the  follow- 
ing conclusions : 

**  1st.  That  animal  charcoal  has  the  powe^  of  withdrawing, 
when  used  at  a  proper  temperature  and  in  sufficient  quantity,  most, 
if  not  all,  known  vegetable  and  animal  poisonous  principles,  and 
certain  mineral  poisons  from  their  solutions. 

**2d.  That,  given  at  the  same  time  with,  or  shortly  after  these 
poisons  have  been  swallowed,  it  prevents  their  deleterious  action. 

**  3d.  That,  given  in  cases  of  poisoning,  it  can  exert  no  injurious 
influence,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  promotes  vomiting,  entangles  the 
poison,  and  protects  the  coats  of  the  stomach  against  it. 

"  4th.  That,  although  it  cannot  be  substituted  for  the  usual  anti- 
dotes in  poisoning  by  mineral  substances,  yet  it  may  be  usefully 
employed  in  conjunction  with  them  or  in  their  absence.^' — Exam- 
iner, September. 

CoPFB£  AS  A  Disinfecting  Agent.  By  F.  Weber. — Coffee  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  means  not  only  of  rendering  animal  and 
vegetable  effluvia  innocuous,  but  of  actually  destroying  them.  A 
room  in  which  meat,  in  an  advanced  degree  of  decomposition,  had 
been  ke^  for  some  time,  was  instatly  deprived  of  all  smell  on  an 
open  coffee  roaster  being  carried  through  it,  containing  a  pound  of 
coffee  newly  roasted,  in  another  room,  exposed  to  the  effluvium 
occasioned  by  the  clearine  out  of  a  dung  pit,  so  that  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  ammonia  m  great  quantity  could  be  chemically 
detected,  the  stench  was  completely  removed  within  half  a  minute, 
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on  the  etnplo3nnent  of  three  ounces  of  fresh  roasted  coffee ;  whilst  ^ 

the  other  parts  of  the  house  were  permanently  cleared  of  the  same  ^ 

sraell  by  being  traversed  with  the  coffee  roaster,  although  the 
cleansing  of  the  dung«pit  lasted  for  several  hours  longer.  Even 
the  smell  of  musk  ana  castoreura,  which  cannot  be  overpowered  I 

by  any  other  substance,  is  completely  dispelled  by  the  mmes  of 
coffee;  and  the  same  applies  to  the  odor  of  assaifbetida.    It  was 
remarked,  however,  that,  in  general,  animal  effluvia  are  more  readily 
affected  by  it  than  vegeteble. 

That  here  an  actual  neutralization,  and  not  a  mere  envelopm^it 
of  matter  takes  place,  is  shown  from  this — ^that  the  first  fumes  of 
the  co^  are  imperceptible,  and  continue  so  until  a  point  of  satu- 
ration, so  to  speak,  is  reached,  whereupon  the  obnoxious  smell  dis- 
appears, and  that  of  coffee  predominates.  The  reverse  hapfiens 
with  other  aromatic  vapors,  and  even  with  acetic  acid  and  chlorine. 
Here  both  coexist  until  the  one  completely  preponderates.  The 
simplest  form  in  which  to  use  it  against  contagious  matter  is  in 
powder.  The  well-dried  bean  is  to  be  pounded  in  a  mortar, 
and  to  be  strewed  over  a  moderately-heated  iron  plate,  until  the 
powder  assumes  a  dark-brown  tint.  Caffeic  acid,  and  die  empy- 
reumatic  coffee-oil,  act  more  readily  in  very  minute  quantity. — 
Med.  Gaz.,  Jan.  21,  1848,  p.  129. 


A  New  and  Cheap  Deodoriser. — This  deodoriser,  discovered 
by  Mr.  Young,  of  Manchester,  who  has  not  patented  it,  is  a  waste 
product  from  the  manufacture  of  chlorine.  It  consists  principally 
of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  manganese  with  a  variable  (quantity  of 
chloride  of  iron,  and  generally  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  free 
chlorine.  It  is  produced  in  large  quantities;  one  house  throws 
away  thirty-six  tons  of  the  solution  daily,  and  the  total  quantity  is 
believed  to  exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons  a  day,  not  any  of 
which  is  at  present  usefully  employed.  Experiments  have  been 
made,  which  nave  satisfied  Mr.  Young  that  tnis  solution  has  in  a 
high  degree  the  property  of  preventing  decomposition  in  organic 
matter;  cesspools  and  other  places  giving  out  the  most  offensive 
odor,  have  oeen  immediately  sweetened  by  it.  The  immediate 
effect  of  adding  this  substance  to  offensive  matter  is  the  conversion 
of  tlie  hydrosmphuret  of  ammonia,  which  is  the  most  offensive  of 
the  gases  of  decomposition,  into  the  sulphuret  of  manganese  and  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  chloride  of  ammo- 
nia. The  latter  is  a  valuable  manure,  and  the  former,  though  of 
less  value,  is  not  injurious  to  vegetation.  Manganese,  like  iron, 
possesses  no  acid  metallic  qualities,  and  is,  like  it,  used  by  nature 
as  a  food  for  plants. — Health  of  Towns  Magazine. 
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Osr  THE  Treatment  of  Remittent  and  Intermittent  Fevebs  in 

TUB  West  Indies. 

■> 

h—drettlar  Memorandum  relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Remits- 
tent  and  Intermittent  Fever*  Addressed  to  the  Army  Medical 
Officers  under  his  Command,  by  J.  Davy,  M.  D.,  Inspector* 
General  of  Hospital,  Barbadoes. 

[Our  readers  will  probably  recollect  the  valuable  suggestions  of 
Dr.  I.  6.  Jones,  of  Columbus,  at  our  National  Eclectic  Medical 
CoQventicm  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  quinine  and  prussiate  of 
trait  in  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers.  The  following  article 
from  Dr.  Davy  is  interesting  as  a  further  illustration  of  the  views 
of  Dr.  Jones. — B.] 

In  a  memorandum  of  the  12th  of  July,  1847,  I  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  medical  oflScers  in  this  command  the  methra  of  treat- 
ing remittent  fever  adopted  by  the  civil  practitioners  in  British 
Guiana,  and  tried,  with  apparent  marked  success,  by  second  class 
staff«uigeon  Connell,  both  in  that  district  and  in  Grenada.  During 
the  quarter  terminating  on  the  30th  of  September,  a  pretty  exten* 
sive  use  of  this  peculiar  method  has  been  made  in  our  hospitals, 
the  results  of  which  are  so  well  marked  that  it  appears  advisable 
to  communicate  them. 

Thns  it  appears  that  of  the  hundred  and  sixty-five  cases  whidi 
have  been  treated  in  our  hospitals,  returned  as  remittent  fever,  two 
only  have  proved  fatal.  Or  these  two,  one  occurred  in  Berbice, 
in  the  person  of  an  artillery-man ;  one  in  St.  Vincent,  in  a  man  of 
the  3d  West  India  regiment ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  the  inferience 
that  neither  was  strictly  an  example  of  the  true  remittent;  and  this 
apart  from  other  considerations,  from  the  appearance  observed  in 
the  post-mortem  examination.  In  the  first  case,  lymph  was  found 
on  the  surfiu^e  of  the  brain,  and  at  its  base ;  small  cavities,  filled 
with  grumous  matter,  in  one  lunff,  and  the  hepatic  duct  obstructed 
by  lymph :  in  the  second,  decided  indications  of  peritonseal  in- 
flammation, with  perforation  of  intestine  from  a  penetrating  ulcer 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum  were  present. 

If,  then,  these  two  cases  be  omitted  from  the  total  of  those  of 
remittent  fever,  we  have  a  hundred  and  sixtv-three  that  have  been 
treated — the  whole  without  a  single  death — ^which  is  certainly 
&  very  gratifying  and  remarkable  resalt,  considering  that  this  dis- 
ease is  one  of  the  most  fatal  our  troops  have  16  encounter  in  the 
West  Indies ;  that  the  success  is  not  confined  to  one  station ;  and 
that  in  British  Guiana,  where  it  is  so  strongly  marked,  the  Portu- 
gw  immigrants,  few  of  whom  have  had  the  same  advantages  as 
to  treatment  as  our  soldiers,  have  died,  when  attacked  by  this  dis- 
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ease,  in  large  numbers;  and  they  have  also,  I  am  informed,  in 
Dominica  and  in  Antigua. 

In  each  station  in  which  remittent  fever  has  occurred,  quinine, 
used  so  as  to  produce  "  cinchonism,"  appears  to  have  been  relied 
on,  and  is  the  chief  remedial  means  employed.  In  Demerara,  it 
has  been  commonly  used  without  calomel,  but  aided  by  aperients, 
and  when  there  has  been  irritability  of  the  stomach,  by  a  small 
dose  of  the  solution  of  muriate  of  morphia,  (fifteen  drops,  J  with 
a  blister  to  the  epigastrium.  Staff-Surgeon  Millar,  principal  med- 
ical officer  in  British  Guiana,  in  his  ^^  Quarterly  Report,"  (which  I 
would  recommend  to,  the  attention  of  medical  officers,  when  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  it,)  states :  "  It  requires,  on  an  aver- 
age, from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine to  saturate  the  system ;  (that  is,  to  produce  cinchonism ;)  but 
this  quantity  must  be  given  within  the  space  of.  a  few  hours — ^four 
or  five  grains  every  hour,  in  solution,  have  been  found  sufficient,  in 
a  few  hours,  to  effect  it.  If  small  doses  are  only  given  at  long 
intervals,  it  will  have  no  perceptible  eflfect,  long  after  the  quantity 
mentioned  has  been  given,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  prove  so 
much  valuable  medicine  thrown  away.  When  dullness  of  hearing 
and  ringing  in  the  ears  come  on,  no  more  of  the  medicine  need  be 
given ;  the  patient  will  then  be  found  in  a  state  of  apyrexia,  and  the 
transition  complete  and  striking.'* 

Assistant-Surgeon  Dr.  Concarron,  who  had  charge  of  a  party  of 
convalescents  from  remittent  fever  at  Mahaica,  sent  from  Geoi^ 
Town,  the  men  of  which  were  peculiarly  liable  to  intermittent 
fever,  found  that  this  disease  was  also  most  successfully  treated  by 
the  production  of  "  cinchonism."  He  gave  a  trial  to  the  hydrio- 
date  of  potash,  but  witnessed  no  satisfactory  eflfect  from  it  in 
restoring  the  health  of  the  patients. 

Stafi*-Surgeon  Richardson,  the  principal  medical  officer  in  St. 
Kitt's,  in  the  treatment  of  the  cases  of  remittent  fever  which  came 
under  his  care,  the  symptoms  of  which  were  in  some  respects 
peculiar,  and  different  from  those  of  the  endemic  disease  in  British 
Guiana,  employed  calomel  and  quinine  combined,  till  they  had 
produced  their  specific  effects.  In  two  cases  of  officers  of  temper- 
ate habits,  he  was  obliged  to  use  stimulants  as  well,  such  as  brandy, 
the  exhaustion  was  so  great.  In  the  cases  of  the  men  treated  in 
the  hospital,  some  of  them  of  intemperate  habits,  the  use  of  such 
stimulants  was  not  necessary;  during  their  convalesence  he  pre- 
scribed even  no  wine,  trusting  to  medical  stimulants  only. 

Tlie  subject  of  diet,  always  important  in  connection  with  hos- 

f)ital  treatment,  was  particularly  so  during  the  period  of  conva- 
escence  from  remittent  fever«  In  some  of  our  hospitals,  wine  and 
beer  are  rather  largely  given  to  the  convalescents ;  m  others  not,  as 
in  St.  Kitt's,  in  the  instance  mentioned  at  Mahaica,  and  witliout 
apparent  disadvantage.     Apart  from  economy,  the  consideration  is. 
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which  is  most  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient,  the  use  or  disuse  of 
these  stimulants.  In  a  document  with  which  I  have  been  favored 
by  Dr,  Blair,  of  George  Town,  Demerara,  who  has  had  vast  expe- 
rience in  the  treatment  of  remittent  fever,  writing  on  the  point  of 
diet,  he  remarks :  "  The  dieting  of  convalescents  from  remittent 
and  intermittent  must  have  reference  to  the  previous  habit  of  the 
patient,  and  most  of  all  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  anaemia. 
When  there  is  no  anaemia,  and  intemperate  habits,  vinous  stimu- 
lants are  unnecessary ;  but  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  red  color 
in  the  membranes,  fresh  animal  food  and  alcoholic  drinks  are 
necessary  for  the  restoration  to  perfect  health.  Malt  liquor  is, 
in  most  cases,  preferable  to  wine.  Brandy,  largely  diluted,  will 
occasionally  answer  best.  Heated  palms  or  restlessness,  or  dis- 
comfort, will  require  a  disuse,  or  a  larger  dilution  of  the 
stimulant.*' 

I  have  been  favored  by  another  document  from  this  gentleman, 
relative  to  the  peculiar  effects  of  quinine,  a  copy  of  which  (having 
his  permission  most  liberally  given  to  use  it  as  I  think  proper)  is 
appended  to  this  memorandum,  and  to  which  I  beg  to  direct  the 
most  careful  attention  of  medical  officers :  it  contains  the  results  of 
long  experience,  and  relates  to  diseases  of  vast  importance,  in 
regard  to  the  lives  and  efficiency  of  the  troops;  and  should  the 
results  be  confirmed — should  remittent  fever  be  in  future  as  little, 
or  nearly  as  little,  fatal  as  it  has  been  during  the  last  quarter,  treated 
bj'  the  specific  under  consideration,  a  vast  advantage  will  be 
attained. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  request  that  in  giving  their  attention  to 
this  memorandum,  and  to  the  copy  of  the  paper  of  Dr.  Blair  which 
accompanies  it,  medical  officers  will  be  pleased  to  keep  in  mind, 
that  both  are  submitted  to  them  for  consideration,  to  exercise  their 
reflection  and  judgment  upon,  and  with  the  intent  that  they  may 
prove  helps  to  the  establishment  of  a  successful  mode  of  treatment 
of  the  formidable  diseases  to  which  they  relate. 

[Signed]  J.  Davy, 

Inspecfor^General  of  Hospitals. 


II- — On  the  Employment  of  Quinine  in  West  India  Fevers, — 
When  (juinine  is  taken  b^  an  adult,  to  the  extent  of  thirty  or  forty 
grains,  it  produces  certain  cerebral  symptoms,  the  constituents  of 
which  are  a  ringing  noise  in  the  ears,  and  more  or  less  deafness. 

This  set  of  symptoms,  where  there  is  no  idiosyncrasy,  indi- 
cates the  saturation  of  the  system  by  the  medicine,  as  pytalism 
does  mercury,  and  may  be  conveniently  known  by  the  name  of 
cinchonism. 

Rare  instances  occur,  in  which  hyper-cinchonism  is  induced  by 
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a  very  few  grains  of  quinine,  accompanied  by  many  nervous  symp- 
toms, and  lormication  so  severe  as  to  proscribe  the  use  of  ue 
remedy.  In  some — and  this  may  occur  in  cases  which  had  hiUi- 
erto  been  normal — cinchonism  has  not  been  induced  till  after  the 
administration  of  seventy-two  grains  of  quinine. 

Cinchonism  is  not  peculiar  to  quinine :  by  other  vegetable  febri* 
fuges,  such  as  salicine,  au^stura  bark,  and  biberine,  cinchonism 
can  be  induced,  but  not  with  the  sacme  certainty  as  by  quinine, 
neither  in  the  same  uniform  series  of  phenomena,  neither  Vfith  the 
same  harmlessness. 

Cinchonism  seldom  lasts  longer  than  twenty-four  hours,  except 
in  some  cases  of  anaemia,  in  which  the  writer  has  known  it  con- 
tinue upwards  of  a  week. 

Quinine  has  been  prescribed  by  the  writer  to  patients  of  both 
sexes  and  all  a^s,  and  where  ascertainable,  almost  invariably  to 
cinchonism,  during  thirteen  years,  and  probably  to  the  extent  of 
several  thousand  ounces  of  the  sulphate ;  and  during  that  time  he 
has  seen  no  case  of  danger  from  its  effects,  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  cases  of  imputed  abortion. 

To  many  the  muffled  ears  of  cinchonism  is  not  even  disagreea- 
ble. Cinchonism  is  capable  of  superseding  and  suppressing  that 
excited  condition  of  the  circulation  and  animal  heat  known  as 
fever,  except  when  depending  on  anaemia,  as  symptomatic  of 
inflammation,  or  its  effects. 

Quinine  is  purely  a  febrifuge :  instead  of  being  a  tonic  or  stom- 
achic, it  generally  induces  anorexia,  and  a  relaxed  or  macerated 
state  of  tne  skin,  some  tremulousness,  and  in  many  cases  slight 
aphonia. 

As  a  febrifuge,  the  full  efficacy  of  quinine  is  seldom  obtained, 
unless  pushed  to  cinchonism.  Cinchonism  is,  therefore,  the  test 
and  criterion  in  practice  of  the  full  and  sufficient  use  of  quinine. 
It  is  probable  that  the  protective  influence  of  quinine  against  fever 
seldom  lasts  longer  than  the  manifestation  of  cinchonism.  The 
ordinary  headache  of  fever  does  not  contra-indicate  the  use  of 
quinine. 

The  power  of  quinine  seems  to  be  to  cut  off  the  connection 
between  local  irritation  and  constitutional  excitement,  to  disturb 
and  break  the  series  of  morbid  elaborations  set  up  in  some  specific 
fevers,  which  terminate,  for  the  most  part,  in  contamination  of  the 
blood  and  loss  of  vital  cohesion  of  the  capillaries.  In  intemut- 
tent  fever  it  is  antidotal. 

Quinine  is  of  little  efficacy  in  intermittent  fever,  when  exhibited 
during  the  paroxysm. 

Quinine  is  of  no  efficacy  in  the  last  stages  of  continued  or  remit- 
tent fever,  where  the  vascular  and  thermal  excitement  have  been 
succeeded  by  organic  lesion  or  contamination  of  the  blood.  It 
should  be  given,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  intermission  of  intermit- 
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tent  fever,  and  in  the  fonnative,  or  in  the  first  stage  of  continued 
remittent  or  yellow  fever. 

The  use  of  quinine  against  relapses  of  intermittent  fever,  whether 
the  disease  has  been  primary  or  secondary,  is  one  of  it3  most  valu- 
able applications. 

In  using  quinine  against  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever, 
hourly  doses  of  three  grains,  till  twelve  doses  be  given,  is  the  best 
mode  of  saturating  the  system  with  the  remedy.  If,  however,  the 
disease  be  a  Quotidian,  with  short  intermission,  six-grain  doses 
hourly,  till  six  aoses  be  given,  will  be  judicious  practice. 

In  the  other  fevers  where  quinine  is  eligible,  and  the  remedy  is 
prescribed  during  the  existence  of  febrile  excitement,  the  dose,  to 
be  efficacious,  must  be  large,  and  the  impression  on  the  disease 
sudden  and  overwhelming. 

An  auxiliary,  too,  is  also  req[uired  in  such  cases;  twent]r-four 
grains  of  quinme  and  twen^  grains  of  calomel,  in  one  dose,  is  the 
most  powerful  resolvent  of  fever.  One  or  two  such  doses,  with  an 
interval  of  six  hours,  and  followed  by  a  castor-oil  purgative,  are 
generally  sufficient;  but  I  have  prescribed  six  such  doses  with  effi- 
cacy, and  I  recollect  no  instance  of  jpytalism  occurring  when  this 
treatment  was  required  and  adopted,  and  sometiipes  there  is  but 
mild  cinchonism.  An  intolerance  of  quinine,  or  early  and  intense 
cinchonism  in  such  cases,  is  one  of  the  worst  prognostics. 

Jn  the  treatment  of  simple  intermittent  fever,  or  its  relapses,  cal- 
omel is  rarely,  if  ever,  prescribed  by  the  writer.  Sulpnate  and 
carbonate  of  magnesia  mixture,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  tar- 
trate of  antimony  mixture,  as  a  purgative  during  the  hot  stage,  (if 
needed,)  or  fifteen  drops  of  solution  of  acetate  of  morphine,  with 
a  drachm  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  if  there  is  much  suffering  from 
muscular  pains,  headache,  or  emesis  and  retching,  will  speedily 
relieve  the  paroxysm;  and  followed  by  ouinine,  in  combination 
with  purgative  doses  of  rhubarb,  will  fulfil  all  the  indications  for 
the  intermission. 

But  when  a  European  or  North  American,  probably  not  long 
firom  a  cold  climate,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  malignant  dis- 
ease, is  attacked  by  fever,  and  shows  to  the  quick  and  practised 
eye  alanning  indications,  no  fear  of  the  injurious  after-effects  of 
toe  mercurial  will  have  weight  to  withhold  the  resolvent  dose  of 
calomel  and  quinine.  In  cases  threatening  danger  to  life  only  need 
it  be  used,  and  I  know  of  no  instance  wherein  the  slightest  unto- 
watd  result  has  been  experienaed  from  its  use. 

Tbe  combination  or  quinine  with  tartar-emetic  in  pneumonic 
and  bronchitic  complications  of  intermittent  is  eminently  success- 
ful. Tbe  forces  miich  disturb  the  remedial  power  of  quinine 
in  fever  are  chiefly  inflammatory  and  congestive  complications,  or 
a  loaded  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal.  These  must  be  obvi- 
ated fay  appropriate  treatment,  and  the  disease  rendered  as  simple 
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or  idiopathic  as  possible,  concurrent  with  the  use  of  quinine. 
Thus  arteriotomy  may  frequently  be  required  in  continued,  remit- 
tent, or  yellow  fever;  and  in  intermittent,  with  tenderness  over 
spleen,  a  blister  may  be  required,  as  an  auxiliary  to  cinchonism. 

There  is  a  form  of  continued,  or  irreeular  remittent  fever,  occur- 
ring chiefly  in  children,  or  adolescents,  m  which  generally  no  local 
cause  can  be  discovered,  but  which  is  often  imputed  to  worms ; 
but  give  what  anthelmintics  you  will,  no  worms  may  be  passed ; 
hence  they  are  popularly  called  "  stubborn  worms."  This  fever 
may  continue  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  without  any  contamination 
of  the  blood  or  lose  of  vital  adhesion,  and  probably  depends  on 
intestinal  irritation.  Danger  in  these  cases  cniefly  arises  from  the 
supervention  of  some  lesion,  induced  by  the  long  continued  and 
excessive  heat  and  violent  action  of  the  heart,  or  sympathetic  irri- 
tation of  the  brain.  In  these  cases  I  use  quinine,  with  immediate 
and  signal  efficacy,  in  the  following  manner : 

The  patient  is  put  into  a  bath,  and  the  cold  affusion  is  applied 
till  the  pulse  becomes  small,  and  nearly  extinct,  at  the  wrist,  and 
the  skin  cold.  He  then,  while  in  the  bath,  gets  his  dose  of  qui- 
nine, (two  or  three  grains,)  and  is  returned  to  bed  without  being 
dried.  The  bath  and  the  dose  of  quinine  are  continued  hourly, 
as  long  as  the  skin  persists  warm,  when  the  hourly  dose  of  quinine 
is  due.  After  five  or  six  baths  the  skin  generally  becomes  perma^ 
nently  cool,  and  then  the  quinine  is  pushed  on  to  cinchonism, 
alone,  and  without  the  bath.  This  moae  of  making  an  intermis- 
sion in  a  continued  fever  I  have  never  found  attended  with  unpleas- 
ant or  dangerous  consequences,  and  it  will  generally  subdue  the 
fever  after  every  other  method  has  been  tried  in  vain. 

In  fever  of  doubtful  origin,  and  where  latent  inflammation  is 
suspected,  I  have  freauently  used  a  small  cantharides  blister  as  a 
test ,  in  fact,  I  never  like  to  pass  the  blistered  surface  of  a  patient 
without  inspecting  it,  its  revelations  are  often  so  interesting  and 
important.  If,  instead  of  the  usual  vesication  of  thin  serum  and 
cuticle,  the  vesication  is  a  bladder  of  fibrinous  coagulura,  or  suety 
in  consistence,  inflammatory  action  is  going  on,  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  part,  and  tartar-emetic,  and  such-like  combi- 
nations are  indicated. 

Relapses  in  intermittents  have  their  determinate  periods,  the  day 
from  the  last  attack  being  generally  some  multiple  of  seven. 

The  usual  day  of  relapse  among  the  acclimatized  of  this  colony 
is  the  fourteenth  or  twenty-eighth. 

After  one  or  two  relapses,  the  law  of  each  individual  case  can 
be  ascertained  by  each  patient. 

The  prophylactic  which  I  have  adopted  with  great  success,  and 
in  my  own  person  first,  many  years  ajgo,  is  as  follows ; 

Two  days  before  the  anticipated  rempse,  three  grains  of  quinine. 
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to  be  taken  thrice  daily  for  four  days ;  after  a  similar  relapse  inter- 
val, the  quinine  to  be  ao;ain  taken  in  the  same  manner;  and  so  on, 
repeated  three  or  four  times  successively.  The  disease  is  eradi- 
cated completely  by  thus  baffling  the  relapse. — London  Lancet. 


[The  value  of  alkaline  and  saline  treatment  in  diseases  of 
inflammatory  or  fibrinous  diathesis  has  long  been  illustrated  in  the 
Eclectic  practice.  In  our  lectures  upon  the  Institutes  of  Medicine, 
we  have  shown  the  ,£&^ionale  of  this  practice,  as  illustrated  by 
Andral's  analysis  of  the  blood  in  various  diseases.  The  American 
Eclectic  School  of  practice  has  long  taken  precedence  in  the  exten- 
sive application  of  alkaline  remedies.  The  following  article 
shows  that  similar  ideas  are  making  progress  among  Old  school 
practitioners. — B.] 

Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society.  November  14, 
1848,  J.  M.  Arnott,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  President, — The  Society 
commenced  its  meetings  for  the  session  this  evening.  The  library 
was  unusually  crowded. 

Oa  the  employment  of  Nitrate  of  Potash  in  Acute  Rheumatism ; 
icith  Suggestions  for  the  Use  of  Saline  Solutions  as  External 
Applications  in  Local  Rheumatic  Inflammation,  by  W,  R. 
Basham,  Physician  to  Westminster  Hospital* 

The  author  takes,  as  the  basis  of  his  essay,  the  following  facts : 
Kt.  That  in  acute  rheumatism,  as  in  other  mflammatoiy  diseases, 
the  most  important  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  are 
ihe  increased  quantity  of  the  fibrine,  and  the  deficiency  of  the 
saline  ingredients ;  2a.  That  where  this  state  of  the  blood  exists, 
there  is  a  special  disposition  to  the  deposit  of  fibrine,  and  the  for- 
mation of  adventitious  tissues;  while  in  diseases  in  which  the 
fibrine  is  deficient,  and  the  salts  in  excess  in  the  blood,  the  blood 
does  not  coagulate,  and  haemorrhages  of  a  passive  character  occur ; 
lud  3d.  That  although,  as  his  own  experiments  have  satisfied  him, 
saline  solutions  have  not  the  power  of  dissolving  coagulated  fibrine, 
yet  certain  salts  in  solution,  mixed  with  the  blood  at  the  moment 
of  its  escape  from  the  body,  possess  the  property  of  suspending  or 
retarding  tne  separation  of  the  fibrine.  He  next  inquires  whether 
any  therapeutic  principle  can  be  derived  from  these  facts,  and  pro- 
poses the  question,  whether  saline  remedies,  largely  employed,  may 
not  suppress  the  tendency  to  the  fibrinous  exudation,  or  retard  it,  so 
V  !°  P^'®  ^^^  ^^^  other  remedies  to  diminish  the  proportion  of 
tibrine  present  in  the  blood.  With  reference  to  this  question^  he 
allndes  to  the  observations  of  several  physicians  on  the  use  of 
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nitrate  of  potash  in  acute  rheumatism,  and  details  his  own  expe- 
rience of  its  effects.     He  gives  one,  two,  or  three  ounces  of  nitrate 
of  potash,  largely  diluted,  (in  two  quarts  of  water,)  in  the  twenty* 
four  hours.     In  the  majority  of  cases  no  obvious  effect  is  produced 
on  the  force  or  frequency  of  the  pulse,  the  digestive  functions,  or 
the  quantity  of  urine  exuded.     But  the  urine  always  acquires  a 
high  specific  gravity,  and  nitrate  of  potass  may  be  detected  in  it. 
The  swelling,  heat,  and  pain  of  the  jomts  affected  with  rheumatism 
are  relieved  m  a  most  marked  degree,  even  when  no  other  remedies 
are  employed  at  the  same  time.     There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
exemption  from  cardiac  complication;  and  cardiac  inflammation, 
when  present,  is  more  amenable  to  remedies.     In  a  case  which 
the  author  relates,  he  examined  the  blood  of  the  patient  before  the 
commencement  of  the  saline  treatment,  and  agam  after  this  treat- 
ment had  been  continued  for  some  days.     In  the  first  instance  it 
was  buffed  and  cupped,  the  fibrine  was  in  excess,  and  the  salts 
were  deficient.     After  the  administration  of  the  nitre,  there  was  no 
bufi^  coat,  the  prc^rtion  of  fibrine  had  diminished,  and  that  of 
the  salts  ^atly  increased.    The  author  presumes,  therefore,  that 
while  the  internal  use  of  the  nitrate  of  potass  assisted  to  restore 
the  proportion  of  the  saline  constituents,  the  other  treatment  em* 
ployed  tended  to  lessen  the  excess  of  fibrine.     Some  remarks  of 
Mr.  Gulliver  have  led  the  authoi  to  investigate  the  effects  of  the 
external  application  of  saline  matters  to  parts  affected  with  rheuma- 
tism.   His  experiments  have  been  principally  made  with  nitrate  of 
potass.     In  chronic  rheumatism  he  has  usea  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, and  in  gout  the  bibasic  phosphate  of  soda.     He  applies  the 
saline  substance  by  means  of  the  spongiopiline,  a  portion  of 
which,  large  enough  to  envelop  the  part  affected,  having  been 
moistened  with  water,  the  salt  employed  is  sprinkled  in  powder 
freely  on  the  spongy  surface ;  it  is  then  applied  to  the  part,  and 
secured  with  a  roller.     In  numberless  instances,  by  this  simple 
treatment,  he  has  witnessed  the  most  palpable  and  instant  relier  to 
the  local  inflammation.     Constitutional  remedies  were  employed 
at  the  same  time,  but  the  relief  was  proved  to  be  due  to  the  saline 
applications,  by  the  fact,  that  where  several  joints  were  affected, 
only  those  were  relieved  to  which  the  salt  was  applied.     At  the 
end  of  the  paper,  the  author  gives  an  abstract  of  seventy-nine  cases 
of  acute  rheumatism,  showing  the  results  of  treatment,  and  other 
particulars. 

Dr.  HsNRT  Bennet  had  witnessed  the  results  of  a  similar  mode 
of  treatment  to  that  practiced  by  Dr.  Basham,  in  Paris,  in  1837, 
and  subsequently.  In  that  year,  M.  Gendrin  had  instituted  a 
series  of  experiments  with  the  nitrate  of  potash,  in  acute  rheuma- 
tism. He  gave  it  in,  doses  varying  from  six  to  twelve  drachms. 
He  had  seen  this  treatment  aaopted  in  about  as  many  cases  as 
were  recorded  in  the  paper  before  them,  and  with  the   same 
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result.  It  was  found  to  be  a  safe,  powerftil,  and  energetic  remedy. 
In  the  experiments  of  M.  Gendrin,  no  other  medicine  was  given, 
not  even  aperients.  The  result  of  die  treatment  was  generally  sue* 
cessftil,  but  in  every  tenth  or  twelfth  case  it  Was  fonna  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  old  remedies,  bleeding,  calomel,  opium,  &c.  It  was 
noticed,  also,  that  patients  treated  with  the  nitrate  of  potash  were 
unusually  free  from  cardiac  disease,  more  so,  indeed,  than  when 
any  other  kind  of  treatment  was  adopted.  Another  noticeable  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  this  mode  of  treatment  was,  that  patients 
recovered  mcnre  rapidly  from  the  disease  than  when  any  other  plan 
was  pursued.  TUs  was  most  important,  particularly  in  Paris, 
where  bleeding  was  often  resorted  to,  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
patients  were  consequently  kept  months,  and  even  years,  in  a 
weakly  condition.  He  has  never  seen  any  injurious  effects  from 
the  large  doses  ffiven.  This,  no  doubt,  was  owing  to  the  large 
quantity  of  fluid  in  which  the  medicine  was  dissolved.  In  ail. 
cases  of  poisoning  by  this  aoent,  recorded  in  works  on  medical 
jurisprudence,  the  quantity  of  fluid  used  was  smatt.  He  (Dr. 
Bennet )  had  recorded  some  cases  treated  by  this  medicine,  in  the 
Lancet  of  1846.  The  plan  pursued  was  perfectlv  original,  and 
the  ori£[inality  was  due  to  Dr.  Basham.  In  slight  rheumatic  cases,- 
in  which  there  was  little  febrile  action,  this  treatment  was  most 
beneficial,  the  patients  recovering  in  four  or  five  days. 

Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  inquired  the  number  of  days  that  it 
reouired  to  give  relief  to  the  acute  symptoms  in  rheumatic  fever. 

Dr.  Basham  said,  that  in  only  two  cases  had  he  treated  the  dis- 
ease by  nitrate  of  potash  alone.  The  acute  inflammatorv  symp- 
toma  usually  give  way  on  the  third  or  fourth  day;  ana  it  was 
important  to  state,  that  in  no  one  case  treated  by  the  nitrate  of 
potash  had  there  been  any  relapse.  This  was  a  strong  recommen^ 
dation  of  the  value  of  me  treatment,  when  we  recollected  how 
common  relapses  were  when  the  other  modes  of  treatment  were  - 
employed,  in  the  first  instance,  he  had  given  as  much  as  four 
ounces  of  the  salt  in  the  twenty-four  hours;  but  he  had  now 
reduced  the  quantity  to  one  or  two  ounces  in  that  period.  A  sreat 
quantity  of  the  salt  escaped  by  the  urine,  the  quantity  of  which 
was  not  much  increased,  out  its  specific  gravity  was  a  great  deal 
highcHT,  averaging  between  1080  and  1040.  This  increase  in  the 
specific  gravi^  he  considered  was  due  to  the  potash. 

Dr.  C.  J.  a.  Williams  did  not  think  this  increase  in  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  urine  was  due  to  the  nitrate  of  potash ;  but  regarded 
It  as  the  result  of  the  elimination  of  urea  and  the  salts  of  lithic 
acid  fit>m  the  system.  This,  or  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
the  urine,  was  a  circumstance  which  obtained  when  elimination 
was  treated  by  other  remedies.  The  result  of  his  own  experience 
by  another  treatment,  that  by  salines  and  colchicum,  with  blood- 
MtiDg,  when  necessary,  was,  that  convalescence  usually  took  place 
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from  the  third  to  the  sixth  day,  and  a  cure  was  effected  in  from 
two  to  three  weeks,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  cases. 
Feeling  doubtful,  at  one  time,  as  to  the  relative  effects  of  the 
salines  and  colchichum  on  the  disease,  he  determined  to  treat  some 
cases  entirely  by  the  former,  and  with  this  view,  gave  in  sub-acute 
rheumatism  the  carbonate  and  tartrate  of  soda  freely  every  two  or 
three  hours,  imtil  four  or  five  drachms  were  given  in  the  day. 
These  remedies  mitigated  the  pain  and  fever,  but  the  rheumatism 
continued,  although  the  salines  were  unremittingly  persevered  in  for 
ten  or  twelve  days.  Colchicum  was  then  addeS,  and  in  three  days 
the  pain  was  gone,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  becoming,  at 
the  same  time,  much  higher,  from  the  presence  of  urea  and  the 
lithates.  It  was  remarkable,  too,  that  the  urine  often  retained  its 
acid  j>ropg|;t3L^^ven  in  cases  where  the  perspiration  was  add. 


MEMORIAL, 

Oy  THE  ECLBCnC  MEmCAL  SOCIETY  OF  CINCINNATI,  TO  THE 

LEGISLATURE  OF  OHIO. 

Your  Memorialists  would  very  respectfully  represent  that  the 
Commercial  Hospital  of  Cincinnati  is  a  public  institution,  founded 
by  the  State.  In  all  public  institutions  the  people  have  equal  rights. 
If  alaw  were  passed  that  all  public  buildings,  court-houses,  schools, 
&c.,  should  be  accessible  only  to  Protestanta,  and  that  Catholics 
should  be  excluded;  or  that  Presbyterians,  or  any  other  denomina- 
tion, should  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  entering  upon  and  pur- 
chasing the  public  lands,  any  such  law  would  rouse  such  a  tu- 
mult of  indignation,  that  it  could  not  be  enforced.  Yet,  a  law 
similar  in  its  effects  now  exists.  All  who  do  not  believe  in  the  old 
fashioned  system  of  medicine,  are  excluded  from  their  rights  in  a 
state  institution.  If  they  are  poor  and  wish  to  enter  it  as  pa- 
tients, they  are  not  allowed  to  receive  the  gratuiimis  assistanee 
of  medical  friends  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  but  are  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  an  unsafe  system  of  practice,  under  which 
more  than  one-sixth  of  all  who  enter  the  hospital  actually  die, 
according  to  the  last  report  of  the  township  trustees  I  Certainly, 
justice  demands  that  the  patient  should  be  allowed  to  have  char- 
itable assistance  from  those  in  whom  he  has  confidence,  and  from 
those  who,  it  is  well  known,  have  never  allowed  so  great  a  mor^ 
tality  to  occur  in  their  practice,  under  any  circumstances,  as  has 
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occmred  in  the  Commeroial  Hospital,  aoeoviing  la  the  report  of 
iU  physicians. 

Many  are  compelled  to  languiah  under  inadequate  private 
charity,  because  taey  cannot  bring  themselves  to  submit  to  treat- 
ment from  which  tiiere  are  so  many  ruined  constitutioBs — so 
many  premature  deaths. 

A  atlll  more  unwarrantable  monopoly  exists  in  regaed  to  the 
medical  management  of  the  hospital.  Clinical  lectures  are  de* 
livered  in  the  lecture  room  by  medical  professors,  for  the  benefit 
of  medical  students.  The  Faculty  of  the  old  Medical  College  of 
Ohio,  who  have  no  peculiar  claims  to  such  distinctioQ,  and  whose 
system  of  medical  practice  has  been  attended  by  such  disastrous 
mortality,  claim  the  exclusive  privilege  of  delivering  these  cUni- 
m1  lectures,  and,  also,  of  shutting  out  from  the  hos|lltal  all  stu- 
dents who  will  not  enter  their  school  and  pay  for  instruotion  in 
what  they  deem  to  be  a  false  system  of  practice.  A  large  rev- 
enue would  arise  from  the  hospital  fees  of  students  fin:  the  benefit 
of  the  hospital  or  of  medical  scimice,  but  these  professors  (having 
entered  into  a  combination  to  put  down  and  disgraee  all  who  do 
not  receive  their  medical  doctrines),^  refuse  to  allow  any  students 
but  those  of  their  own  party,  to  attend  the  hospital,  aqd  thus  rob 
that  institution  of  an  amount  which,  for  the  past  year,  Would  have 
been  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  Thus  is  the  public  interest 
robbed  to  gratify  private  vanity  and  malice,  and  thus  are  the  high 
spirited  young  fireemen  of  our  country  deprived  of  public  oppor- 
tunities of  education,  and  made  to  feel  that  they  must  pay  a  pen- 
alty and  sofier  an  insulting  distinction,  if  they  dare  to  think  and 
act  independently  in  their  chosen  profession. 

To  excuse  this  scandalous  and  oppressive  monopoly,  a  docu- 
ment, concocted,  we  presume,  by  the  interested  parties,  but  sign- 
ed by  the  three  township  trustees,  advances  many  deceptive 
representations.  They  ol^ect  to  the  application  of  such  terms  as 
"  wrrupt  monopoly  "  to  the  oppressive  monopoly  of  the  hospital, 
but  we  find  no  such  terms  in  the  petitions  which  we  have  seen. 
Yet,  if  we  examine  this  monopoly  in  detail,  we  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  really  a  corrupt  eombinaiionj  in  defiance  of 
the  people's  will  and  in  disregard  of  the  public  good. 

1.  They  refer  to  the  multitudinous  petitions  of  the  people  of 
Ohio  to  the  Legislature,  for  a  change  in  the  medical  government 
of  the  hospital,  as  a  "  mere  deception,"  signed  by  persons  ^'  igno» 
rant ''  of  what  they  were  asking  for,  and  supposing  that  the  pe- 
titions did  not  specially  refer  to  the  Commercial  Hospital  of  Cin- 
c'mnati.  The  truth  is,  that  every  petition  of  which  we  have 
&ny  knowledge,  had  especial  reference  to  the  Commercial  Hos- 
pital of  Cincinnati,  having  a  full  statement  of  the  ol^ect  aimed 
at  and  the  nature  of  the  monopoly  in  that  institution  printed  ad^ 
jscent  to  the  petition^  on  the  same,  sheet    The  whole  satv^ol 
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was  publicly  and  piirately  explained,  in  the  amplest  manner,  on 
many  occasions,  and  the  petitioners  had  a  much  better  under- 
standing of  the  olgect  to  be  attained,  than  those  gentlemen  havs 
shown  in  tiieir  report 

2.  They  claim  that  the  hospital,  as  a  local  institution,  should  be 
governed  by  the  will  of  the  trustees  of  the  townships  as  the  prop- 
er organs  of  public  sentiment,  and  uat  the  Legislature  should 
not  make  any  change  contrary  to  their  wishes.  In  this  assertion 
there  is  a  threefold  deceptien.  In  the  first  place,  the  toumshim 
trusiees  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter .  The  medical  attena- 
ance  upon  ^e  hospital  was  prescribed  by  the  Legislature  alone. 
It  is  solely  in  consequence  ^f  a  legislative  act  that  the  Ohio 
Medical  College  Faculty  are  the  physicians  of  the  hospital ;  and 
when  ihet  act  is  repealed,  their  connection  ceases.  The  town- 
ship trustees  do  not  select  the  physicians — ^ttiey  have  no  smeh 
power — ^Ihey  have  no  control  over  the  medical  management  of 
the  hospital— that  belongs  to  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  or  to  any 
other  college  or  colleges  vdiich  tiie  Legislature  may  select  In 
this  rivaiiy  of  colleges  contending  for  the  post  of  honor,  the  town- 
ship trustees  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  They  have 
been  thrust  forward  as  the  volunteer  advocates  of  the  Old  School, 
with  which  they  have  formed  an  alliance.  Th^  have  put  their 
names  to  an  unfair  and  deceptive  statement  of  the  question,  and, 
in  short,  they  have  acted  diroughout  as  the  catspaw  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Ohio  Medical  College. 

Having  set  aside  the  impudent  claim  of  the  townsiiip  trustees, 
to  be  consulted  in  a  matter  over  which  they  have  no  authority, 
and  over  which  the  Legislature  has  always  exercised  the  sole  cm- 
thorUffi  what  becomes  df  their  plea  that  the  hospital  is  a  local  tn- 
eatation  ?  The  inference  they  might  establish  is,  that  it  should 
be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the 
tewnship  I  And  what  do  the  people  of  the  townsnip  demand  ? 
They  demand,  by  an  overwhelming  minority,  a  change  in  the 
law  I  More  than  ten  thousand  citizens  out  of  a  population  con- 
taining less  than  twelve  thousand  voters,  have  demanded,  by  pe- 
tition, that  the  bill  to  divide  the  hospital  shall  become  a  law. 
Hence,  if  it  is  a  local  institution,  we  demand  the  change,  as  the 
people  will  it ;  and  if  it  is  a  public  institution,  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  state  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  we  point  to  the  multitude  of  petitioners  throughout 
Ohio  who  ask  the  change,  and  ask  that  the  j^eopUs  will  be  obe^^. 
An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  or  the  state  are  ready 
to  sanction  this  act  of  justice. 

8.  It  is  claimed  by  the  trustees  that,  as  the  greater  part  of  tiie 
funds  of  the  hospital  is  not  derived  flrom  the  Legislature,  the 
Legislature  should  not  presume  to  exercbe  any  control.  Anotii- 
er  attempt  at  deception  I    The  Legislatare  does  not  propose  in 
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the  hill  MMed  by  the  House,  to  aesume.  any  other  control  over  the 
hospital  than  is  ahready  exercised  by  them  in  selecting  its  medi- 
cal attendants. 

The  trustees  had  not  objected  to  the  authority  now  exercised 
by  the  Legislature  in  giving  the  Facultv  of  the  Old  School  an  arbi- 
trary control,  until  it  appeared  lliat  otner  parties  may  come  in  to 
aasist  in  performing  the  duties  now  assigned  to  the  Old  School, 
when  fmhwith  they  complain  that  their  rights  are  violated  by 
clisuige,  and  that  the  Legislature  transcends  its  just  powers, 
merely  because  it  exercises  the  same  appointing  power  m  fitvor 
of  other  candidates,  whom  thev  wish/  to  exclude.  While  thus 
endeavoring  to  oppose  the  legislative  power,  thev  rise  to  the  third 
heaven  of  impudence,  in  demanding  that  the  Legislature  shall 
yield  the  unquestionable  power  Mrhi^  it  has  exercised  ever  since 
the  establishment  of  the  hospital,  out  of  deference  to  the  three 
respectable  gentlemen  who  wield  the  high  and  mighty  function 
of  appointing  ^  A  steward,  matron,  and  such  other  servants  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary,"  ''  except  the  appointment  of  apothe- 
eaiy  or  house-surgeon." 

4.  The^  attempt  to  depreciate  the  rights  of  the  legislature,  and 
escalt  their  own  importance  by  an  unfair  statement  of  the  finan- 
cial relations  of  the  hospital.  They  say,  that  the  State  only  gave 
originally  ten  thousand  dollars  of  depreciated  bank  paper  to  the 
hospital,  and  has  since  contributed  only  the  half  of  the  tax  on 
ancticm  sales,  amounting,  during  the  past  year,  to  four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eighty*one  dollars,  ^'  also,  that  HamiUoti  Conur 
tm  ktm  no  dircei  interest  in  the  management  of  the  hosjnlalf  nor  in 
d^mjfing  tie  expenseeJ^  The  hospital  expenses,  they  say,  for  the 
past  year,  were  ^  not  less  than  twenty  thonsajid  dollars,"  and 
they  endeavor  to  leave  the  impression  on  the  mind,  that  all  of 
this  twenty  thousand  dollars,  excepting  four  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  dollars  fi*om  the  State,  was  raised  ^'by  a  tax 
derived  from  the  people  of  Cincinnati  Township."  Now,  the  last 
fiaandal  report  (March  6, 1848)  of  these  trustees,  exhibits  the 
incorrectness  of  this  representation  to  the  Legislature.  It  shows, 
it  is  tr«e,  four  thouswl  three  hundred  and  eighW-one  dollars, 
derived  from  the  auction  tax,  but  it  also  shows  four  thousand 
eight  hnndred  and  fifty-nine  dollars  and  eighty-seven  cents  de- 
rive! nuNc  HAMarroN  Couimr,  for  the  support  of  Lunatics;  one 
Ihosaand  and  twentv-five  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  from  the  United 
Stages  Surveyor  of  the  port,  for  keeping  boatmen;  two  thousand 
ooe  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars  and  seventy-seven  cents, 
ttom  sundry  persons  for  keeping  lunatics,  Slc. — ^with  one  thou- 
sand and  eighteen  dollars,  for  keeping  paupers  and  lunatics  from 
several  other  counties  and  townships,making  an  aggregate  of 
Ua,460.81  supplied  by  the  state,  United  States,  Hamilton  and  other 
cownties,  and  other  townships,  ice.    All  the  various  expenses  of 
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the  hospital  (exclusive  of  building  repairs),  amount  to  $38,608.40, 
and  as  upward  of  thirteen  thousand  dollars  is  contributed  by 
the  State,  United  States,  &c.,  it  appears  that  only  910,188.59  ii 
the  deficiency,  supplied  by  the  township.  But,  as  the  trustees 
have  unsettled  accounts  against  Hamilton  County,  nix  townships, 
and  a  number  of  individuals,  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars  and  eighty-six  cents,  for  keep- 
ing lunatics,  paupers,  &c.,  these  accounts  when  paid  will  reducs 
the  township  expense  to  $6,984.78,  or  less  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  amount! 

From  which  facts,  disguised  and  mystified  in  their  report,  the 
trustees  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  township  atone  is 
interested  in  the  hospital,  and  that  the  legislature  might  ''with 
BA  much  propriety,  claim  control  over  other  benevolent  institu- 
tions in  our  city  as  over  the  Commercial  Hospital"  ! !  \ 

The  amount  contributed  by  the  township,  we  find,  is  less  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  expenses  of  the  hospital,  and  this  amount 
of  $6,984.73,  is  less  than  the  amount  of  benefit,  from  the  hospital 
to  the  township.  The  number  of  resident  paupers  of  the  toum- 
$hip,  reported  as  remaining  in  the  hospital  (January  1, 1849),  is 
two  hundred  and  three.  These  are  supported  by  the  hospital 
funds,  and  if  we  estimate  their  expense  at  only  one  dollar  a 
week  (although  strangers  are  charged  two  dollars  a  woek),  it 
amounts  to  52 X203»$l 0,556  per  anntim,  exp^ded  by  the  hospi- 
tal to  support  the  paupers  of  the  tomishipy  while  the  township 
really  contributes  only  $6,984.73  toward  the  support  of  its  own  poor 
in  the  hospital.  How  utterly  false  is  the  pretense  that  the  town- 
ship supports  the  hospital,  when  in  reality  the  township  makes 
a  clear  profit  of  at  least  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  by  its  con- 
nection  with  the  hospital!  How  very  honorable  are  the  means 
to  which  the  Hospital  Faculty  resort,  to  deceive  the  public  on 
this  subjeot,  and  to  fabricate  a  claim,  which  is  purely  fictitious. 
But  if  the  township  did  support  the  hospital,  which  it  does  not, 
surely  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  township  should  be  obeyed 
as  to  the  selection  of  medical  attendance. 

5.  Continuing  the  same  deceptive  representations,  the  trustees 
aflirm  that  the  changes  prayed  for  "would  be  in  violation  of  A 
CONTRACT  SOLEMNLY  ENACTED  between  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio  and  the  Commercial  Hospital  ^  I !  ! ! 

Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  contract  before?  When  was  it 
made  and  where?  Who  were  the  contracting  parties?  Echo 
but  answers  who!  and  when!  and  where!  The  whole  is  a  fic- 
tion— a  desperate  piece  of  romance.  There  were  no  parties  em- 
powered to  make  such  a  contract.  The  Medical  College  of  Ohio 
is  not  employed  by  contract  with  the  trustees,  but  acts  in  virtue 
pf  a  legislative  enactment  which  gives  it  the  control  of  the  hos- 
pital, medically,  without  asking  or  bargaining  with  anybody. 
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This  whole  story  shows  the  desperate  position  to  which  the  mo- 
nopolists are  driven  to  defend  themselves. 

6.  Another  desperate  resort  is  their  suggestion,  that  although 
tibe  Legislature  contributed  to  build  the  hospital,  it  was  not  ex- 
pected that  they  "would  claim  the  right  to  exercise  control  over 
the  itodents"  !  f  This  is  sheer  nonsense  and  deception.  The  bill 
in  question  and  the  petitions,  have  no  reference  whatever  to  con- 
trolling itudents,  excepting  in  the  provision  for  keeping  order  in 
ths  Isetore-room  by  the  expukion  of  those  who  disturb  the  peace. 

7.  But  the  most  unwarrantable  and  really  hypocritical  argu- 
ment which  they  have  used,  is  this,  that  *<  any  one  of  these 
thanges  would  require  new  arrangements,  of  various  kinds,  and 
thereby  the  expenses  of  the  hospital  would  be  greatly  increase 
ed" ! !  O  just  and  economical  philanthropists  !  To  admit  three 
hundred  more  students,  paying  01500  per  annum,  must  greatly 
increase  the  expenses — but  to  exclude  them  and  lose  the  01500, 
will  greatly  promote  the  public  good  and  teach  the  daring  young 
reformers  a  proper  respect  for  Old  School  medicine !  It  is  not 
true,  that  the  lectiire-room  is  crowded,  as  they  pretend ;  nor  is  it 
tae,  that  they  would  have  any  difficully  in  making  room  for 
dasses  of  any  size,  with  such  an  increased  income.  The  services 
of  the  Faculties  produce  no  expense,  as  they  are  given  gratui- 
toasly,  and  the  house  physicians'  salaries  (a  small  amount)  will  be 

aid  by  the  students'  fees.  These  matters  were  known,  as  thev 
ad  the  bill  before  this  deceptive  document  was  concocted,  which 
though  dated  January  1,  was  held  back  about  a  month,  to  escape 
criticism,  and  to  carry  with  it  tills  deceptive  and  unfair  argument 
of  the  Old  Scliool  faculty.  O  smoothfaced  hypocrisy,  which  talks 
of  economy,  and — robs  the  treasury  of  $1500  per  annum! ! 

8.  How  kindly  do  they  love  to  protect  the  poor,  as  well  as  the 
treasury!  They  fear  that  too  much  lecturing  would  injure  the 
health  of  patients,  and  that  doctors'  quarrels  would  disturb  the 
dying.  They  conceal  the  fact  that  lectures  are  delivered  in  a 
lectare-room,  and  not  among  the  sick — ^that  the  different  faculties 
are  not  to  lecture  on  the  same  day,  nor  to  examine  the  same 
patients,  at  any  time,  and  that  the  classes  are  not  to  be  intro- 
duced in  any  considerable  number  to  the  presence  of  the  sick,  in 
any  case. 

9.  Yet  with  all  their  kind  sympathies,  they  object  to  giving  the 
poor  victims  of  disease  any  choice  of  their  fate ;  they  regard  it 
as  presumptuous  fbr  the  patient  to  ask  for  different  medical  treat- 
ment, when  the  faculty  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College  insist,  that 
alftongh  ^ey  allow  one  in  six  of  all  the  patients  to  die,  such 
barbarous  practice  is  the  very  best  that  can  be  introduced.    How 

E sumptuous  to  demand  that  other  methods  of  practice,  which 
re  but  about  a  third  or  fourth  as  great  fatality,  should  be 
introduced. 


E 
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10.  They  olgect  that  the  proposed  change  will  do  no  good  and 
onily  breed  disturbance.  If  clinical  instruction  is  of  any  value 
to  the  minori^  of  the  medical  stadents,  surely,  it  is  of  equal 
ralue  to  the  majority — at  any  rate  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  it 
$1,560  a  year.  As  to  the  disturbances,  the  bill  provides  that  any 
one  who  makes  any  disturbance  may  be  prohibited  from  atten- 
danoe  at  the  hospital ;  and  if  diis  be  not  sufficient,  the  Faculties, 
by  their  Board,  are  authorized  to  make  any  additional  regulation 
neccessary  to  preserve  order.  Those  Faculties  occupy  different 
departments  and  lecture  on  different  days,  and  there  is  no  antic- 
ipation of  any  kind  of  discord,  except  irom  the  present  incum- 
})ents  of  liie  hospital.  The  other  schools  will  harmonize  well 
with  each  other,  and  even  with  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  if  per- 
mitted;.  but  the  latter  party  hate  and  insult  their  rivals— denoon- 
cing  them  as  quacks,  charlatans,  &c.> — compariug  them  to  every- 
thing degraded  or  vile — ^using  language  not  fit  to  be  repeated 
here,  and  declaring  that  they  cannot  or  will  not  lecture  at  the 
same  building  in  a  harmonious  manner,  even  on  different  days. 
What  this  indicates  is  obvious  enough.  If  a  landlord  wishes 
three  tf  nants  in  a  block  of  buildings  that  have  ample  space,  but 
one  of  them  now  in  possession  insists  that  he  will  not  harmon- 
ize with  the  new-comers,  because  he  heartily  detests  them  as 
intruders  and  rivals,  the  only  course  the  landlord  could  take 
would  be  to  let  the  quarrelsome  inmate  depart  if  he  choose,  and 
leave  his  houses  in  possession  of  peaceable  citizens  of  better 
character,  who  would  not  only  confer  honor  on  his  edifice  by  their 
eharacter  and  deportment,  but  would  pay  him  a  much  higher 
rent,  as  they  dre  carrying  on  a  more  extensive  business.  In  the 
present  case  it  appears  that  the  hospital  revenue  would  bo  a 
gainer  to  the  amount  of  $1,500  by  the  proposed  change,  because 
of  the  larger  classes  which  the  new  school  would  introduce,  while 
humanity,  good  morals  and  good  order,  could  be  equally  promoted 
by  the  change. 

11.  But  it  is  claimed  in  this  fraudulent  and  hypocritical  docu- 
ment, that  the  present  arrangement  is  the  best  one  that  can  be 
made  for  the  poor,  and  that  any  change  would  be  but  a  cruel 
experiment  on  poor  victims — ^that  the  hospital,  in  short,  is  at 
present  a  ^well-regulated,  quiet  and  successful  retreai  for  thm 
ncky^  with  '<  a  high  reputation  at  home  and  abroad,"  which  would 
not  be  improved  by  any  change  in  the  medical  treatment. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  statements,  so  untrue  as  these, 
must  have  emanated  from  the  interested  parties  (the  Faculty 
now  in  possession),  and  could  have  been  signed  by  the  trustees 
only  on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  medical  science  and  the 
proper  results  of  medical  treatment.  The  annual  mortality 
disclosed  in  their  report  would  have  put  them  to  the  blush  if  they 
had  not  been  profoundly  ignorant  upon  medical  subjects. 
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It  k  trae,  dus  wltole  matter  pevtaiiui  exohuively  to  Uie  Factdty 
of  the  old  CoU^^,  bat  since  they  have  procured  tiie  signatures  of 
the  trustees  to  their  deceptive  report,  the  latter  party  are  made 
the  seape-goats  of  their  odium,  frmn  which  they  should  exonerate 
themselves  by  a  pubUo  declaration  of  the  part  they  have  borne. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  find  out  the  real  mortality  of  the  hospital 
ftem  Ihe  Report  The  hospital  is  a  poor  house  and  lunatie  asy- 
lum, ss  well  as  a  retreat  for  the  side,  and  the  aggregate  numbers 
are  so  mixed  up  that  any  one  net  determined  to  ferret  out  the 
truth  might  be  deceived.  It  seems*  from  the  recapitulation  at 
the  end,  distt  306  patients  have  died  out  of  2,561  admitted.  This 
is  a  sad  rate  of  mortally. .  It  is  one  <kath  to  every  6  and  86*100 
persons  who  are  admitted.  The  average  mortality  in  the  hos* 
pitals  of  Buiope  (returns  having  been  summed  up  from  sixty-five 
for  a  seiies  oi  years)  is  between  nine  and  ten  to  the  hundred,  or 
ODc  death  to  ten  or  eleven  patients.  Thus,  the  Commercial  Hos« 
pital  loses  firom  a  fourth  to  a  fifth  more  patients,  proportionally 
than  are  lost  in  Europe  in  those  hospitals  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  dens  of  mortality,  where  the  miserable* 
broken-down  constitutions  of  the  lower  orders  of  Europe,  reduced 
by  hardship,  want  and  hereditary  degeneracy,  receive  the  cold 
attendance  of  legal  charity. 

But  what  shall  we  say  when  we  find  that  the  truth  is  far  worse 
even  than  this  statement?  If  we  examine  the  reports  of  cases 
treated,  we  find  that  there  were,  in  all,  but  1,712  patients  in  the 
hespitaU  mstead  of  2,581,  and  that  the  remaining  869  were  pan* 
perB  and  lunatics,  reported  as  inmates  of  the  hospital,  because 
that  institution  is  a  poor  house  and  a  lunatic  asylum,  as  well  as 
a  hospital.     The  mortality  of  the  hospital  is  reported  as  follows : 

AdmitteU,    Died,  Ratio. 

Medical  Department,  1,227    209     1  to    5^7 

Female  and  Infantile  Department,    227      64    1  to   34^4 
Surgical  Department,  258      15    1  to  17.id 

■1^       ■'■  ■  ■  —  ■  mil  I  ■ 

Total,  1,712    288     1  death  to  5.m 

More  than  one-sixth  of  all  who  are  admitted  die.  The  admis- 
sions include  a  laige  number  of  cases  which  are  insignificant  and 
which  are  free  firom  all  danger,  vet  one-sixth  die  1 

Does  not  such  extraordinary  Natality  under  the  practice  of  the 
Oluo  Medical  College  demonstrate  what  medical  reformers  have 
affirmed,  that  their  practice  is  unschntific^  dangerous  and  desiruc- 
|iee.  The  mercuricd  practice^  at  best,  in  the  most  skillful  hands* 
ii  attended  by  a  lamentable  mortality.  In  the  hospitals  of 
Paris,  where  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  profession  direct 
the  treatment,  we  find  that,  in  1840,  the  entire  mortality  of  all 
Masses  of  cases  in  all  the  hospitals  was  7,089,  out  of  83,644  pa- 
tients, being  about  one  death  to  eleven  and  four-fifths  patients. 
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Bach  a  rate  of  mortality  showB  the  deplorable  deficiencies  of  tiie 
healing  lurt.  In  a  hospital  rightly  conducted,  and  situated  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  there  ought  not  to  be  a  greater  mortality 
than  one  in  twenty.  The  hospitals  of  Piiris  exhibit  about  twice 
aa  many  deaths  as  ought  to  occur  in  proportion  to  their  numb^ 
of  patients,  and  the  Commercial  Hospital  of  Cincinnati  trans- 
cends even  the  worst  hospitals  in  Paris,  and  exhibits  twice  as 
many  deadis  as  the  average  mortality  of  Parisian  hospitals. 

One  hundred  and  forty-four  deaths,  of  the  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight,  might  have  been  prevented,  if  the  faculty  could 
even  have  equalled  the  Parisian  fhculties  in  tii^  success  of  their 
treatment !  And  is  it  for  such  disastrous  results  as  these,  that 
this  faculty  is  to  be  honored  and  paid  by  the  State,  and  not  only 
to  be  assisted  by  State  bounQr,  but  to  have  the  power  of  the 
State  to  back  them  in  their  domineering  policy,  by  authorizing 
them  to  exclude  from  a  State  institution  eveiy  one  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  who  will  not  swallow  their  absurd  and  anti- 
quated doctrines?  Is  it  not  a  burning  shame  that  the  power 
9f  the  government  should  in  any  way  foster  and  cherish  a  facul* 
ty  under  whose  care  this  hospital  has  become  a  den  of  death, 
where,  although  but  seventeen  hundred  and  twelve  patients 
were  admitted  last  year,  yet  by  the  last  financial  report  of  the 
trusteesy  they  required ,  when  even  fewer  than  these  were  admitted, 

r7-$m9.55  TO  BURT  THE  DEAD! 

and  cheap  enough,  we  know,  is  the  fimeral  of  the  stranger  pau- 
per. 

And  is  it  not  a  burning  shame  that  a  college  endowed  by  the 
funds  of  the  State,  should  be  employed  in  teacUng  this  unsuccess- 
ful system  of  practice  to  the  young  men  who  are  entering  the 
medical  profession — teaching  them  at  the  same  time  to  insult, 
scorn  and  avoid,  all  who  are  engaged  in  Cultivating  medicine 
upon  different  principles — teaching  them  not  to  look  at  the  evi- 
dences of  superior  skill  in  the  prompt  recovery  of  the  patient, 
but  to  adhere  blindly  to  the  teaching  of  authority. 

As  to  the  medical  management  of  the  Commercial  Hospital, 
we  have  heard  many  complaints  unnecessary  to  mention,  which 
show  that  it  needs  reform ;  but  the  single  fact  that  the  patients 
of  the  hospital  die  in  alarming  numbers,  shows  the  need  of  med- 
ical reform.  Of  the  forty-five  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  Com- 
mercial Hospital,  twenty  died!  Nearly  one-half!  Of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  cases  of  bowel  diseases  (dysentery,  ul- 
ceration of  the  bowels,  cholera  morbus,  Asiatic  cholera,  and 
cholera  infantum)  there  were  seventy-six  deaths — ^more  tha& 
one-half. 

In  the  name  of  suffering  humanity,  we  ask  a  change !  Wo 
have  not  asked  for  the  expulsion  of  the  parties  who  have  proved 
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themselves  unfit  for  the  post — ^for  while  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  public  still  supposes  them  to  be  worthy  of  the  station,  we 
do  not  ask  their  discharge.  But  we  ask  the  passage  of  the  bill 
by  which  patients  may  have  free  choice  to  escape  the  dangers  of 
their  practice,  and  by  which  accurate  records  will  be  kept  of 
each  system  of  practice  in  the  hospital,  showing  the  treatment 
and  result  of  each  case.  These  records  will  show  the  true  rela^ 
tive  yalue  of  the  colleges,  and  their  systems  of  practice,  and  ex- 
pose, in  a  glaring  manner,  the  falsehood  of  the  pompous  preten* 
flions  of  the  incumbents  to  superior  skill.  From  the  stubbornness 
with  which  these  gentlemen  resist  the  evidences  of  practice  and 
statistical  medicine,  we  cannot  doubt  they  have  a  latent  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  inferiority  in  the  treatment  and  cure  of 
diseases.  Indeed,  it  has  been  recently  said  that  Ihey  will  not 
remain  in  the  hospital  to  encounter  the  test  of  such  a  compari- 
son, although  they  are  allowed  by  the  bill,  in  all  respects,  the 
same  rights  and  position  as  their  rivals. 

This  might  be  supposed  a  malicious  slur  upon  their  skill  and 
courage,  or,  perhaps,  an  idle  threat  to  defeat  the  bill.  But  it 
comes  in  such  a  manner  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  originates 
with  the  faculty  themselves.  They  would  rather,  it  seems,  aban- 
don their  principal  reliance,  than  be  subjected  to  comparisons  so 
intolerable.  They  would  rather  meet  a  sudden  death  than  die 
by  the  slow  torture  of  medical  statistics.  Rather  than  encoun- 
ter competition  in  the  open  field  of  medical  practice,  and 
meet  witn  an  ignominious  defeat,  they  prefer  to  abandon  the 
ground.  Rather  than  compete  upon  equal  terms,  they  prefer 
to  commit  professional  suicide  and  escape  their  shame.  Such  is 
the  natural  end  of  medical  intolerance,  either  to  lose  by  a  fair 
trial  or  to  suffer  judgment  by  default. 

Under  the  proposed  law  a  most  beneficent  change  will  be 
seen.  Patients  will  freely  choose  their  treatment  from  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  three  medical  Faculties,  and  from  other 
physicians  of  the  city,  who  are  willing  to  give  gratuitous  assist- 
ance. Thus  will  the  whole  medical  talent  and  learning  of  the 
city  be  brought  within  reach  of  the  poor  for  their  relief.  With 
three  house-physicians  to  give  constant  attendance,  and  with  a 
Faculty  of  six  or  seven  physicians  to  each  department,  the  poor 

{latients  will  have  as  faithfiil  attendance  as  the  weaMuest  of  the 
and.  In  each  department  the  records  will  show,  at  any  time, 
the  treatment  and  its  results,  and  if  the  treatment  of  either  Fac- 
olty  should  show  superior  success  in  cholera  or  any  other  pre-* 
vailing  disease,  the  other  faculties,  more  unsuccessful,  would  ba 
compelled  to  adopt  a  similar  plan,  or  sink  the  reputation  of  their 
School  beyond  recovery.  This  imminent  responsibility  from  pub- 
lishing the  records,  would  create  such  a  vigilance  and  fidelity  in 
tiie  physicians  as  has  never  before  been  seen  in  hospitals,  and  the 
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•talbtics  obtained  wooU  iadace  tke  medical  profesnim,  generally t 

to  adopt  the  methods  which  proved  most  successfol,  aad  wotud 
thus  produce  incalculable  benefit  to  the  whole  country. 

The  employment  of  different  physicians  in  different  portions  of 
the  same  hospital,  is  nothing  new.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which 
a  large  hospital  can  be  successfully  conducted^  and  the  difference 
of  treatment  proposed  is  one  of  its  greatest  advantages. 

There  can  be  no  confusion  or  collision,  for  the  several  facnltiet 
are  to  be  as  distinct  and  independent  as  if  in  three  different  hos- 
pitals, and  the  only  matters  of  common  interest  between  them, 
the  division  of  the  Hospital,  the  preservation  of  order,  the  davs 
of  lecturing  and  the  purchase  of  a  library,  are  to  be  adjusted  by 
a  committee  of  one  from  each  Faculty,  to  be  called  a  Board  of 
Managers,  which  is  really  but  a  committee  of  conference,  for 
their  common  business. 

Students  attending  the  hospital  will  be  enabled  to  receive 
three  times  as  much  clinical  instruction  as  heretofore,  at  the 
same  expense,  and  medical  men  from  ^11  States  of  the  Union 
will  be  attracted  by  the  fame  of  an  institution  in  which  all  sys- 
tems of  medical  practice  may  be  learned  and  compared,  at  a 
trifling  expense,  and  their  true  value  ascertained  by  their  imme- 
diate results. 

This  open  competition  in  lecturing  will  operate  like  the  medi- 
cal concours  at  Paris,  in  which  rival  professors  test  their  compar- 
ative abilities,  which  have  made  that  ci^  the  head-quarters  of 
medical  science  for  Europe.  A  similar  effect  will  life  produced 
in  Cincinnati,  giving  to  its  medical  colleges  an  American  celeb-, 
rity.  The  students  will  partake  of  the  zeal  and  ambition  of 
their  professors,  and  each  will  acquire  from  his  varied  instruction 
enlarged  views  of  medicine,  which  wiU  prevent  hia  becoming  an 
ignorant  partisan.  Mutual  intercourse  Mill  beget  mutual  friend- 
ship, and  remove  many  prejudices  which  arise  when  separate. 

The  medical  students  of  Cincinnati,  for  several  years  past,  have 
manifested  a  most  peaceable,  moral  and  gentlemanly  character. 
Ifo  serioufi  disturbance  or  quarrel  has  occurred  for  years  at  either 
of  the  colleges :  their  lecture  rooms  are  characterized  by  deco- 
rum and  good  humor,  and  so  far  from  riotous  collisions  occurringi 
Cincinnati,  with  its  three  schoob,  has  had  less  disorder  among 
its  students,  than  several  other  cities  in  which  but  one  school  ex- 
ists. The  majority  of  the  students  of  the  city  are  already  taught 
by  their  Faculties,  to  be  courteous  and  liberal  to  those  of  differ- 
ent opinions,  and  the  passage  of  the  bill  will  introduce  an  era  of 
general  harmony  and  mutual  intelligence. 

The  Commercial  Hospital  of  Cincinnati  will  be  changed  from 
one  of  the  most  unsuccessful  hospitals  ever  known,  to  the  very 
best  in  America ;  apid,  without  one  cent  of  additional  expense,  a 
library  and  pathological  museum,  both  of  which  are  deplorabiij 
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needed  at  present,  will  be  eBtabliahed  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
hospital  tickets,  for  the  benefit  of  the  medical  profession,  and  for 
the  lasting  honor  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  which  already  stands  hi^ 
in  mediccd  reputation,  and  which,  under  the  proposed  law,  will 
soon  rank  among  the  foremost  states  of  the  Umon,  as  to  the  great- 
ness and  celebrity  of  its  medical  institutions. 

Seeing  thus  that  the  proposed  law  not  only  expresses  the  will 
of  the  people  of  Cincinnati  and  throughout  the  state,  and  is,  in 
itself  an  act  of  justice  to  all,  but  will,  moreover,  be  greatly  ben- 
eficial to  our  whole  country,  we  respectfully  hope  that  it  may  be 
passed  at  the  present  session  of  your  honorable  body. 

T.  V.  MORROW,  M.  D., 


J.  R.  BUCHANAN,  M.  D.,      I  r^^  ^^ 
R.  S.  NEWTON,  M.  D^  I  ^*  ^^' 

J.  KING,  M.  D.,  J 


The  counter  report  from  the  Medical  Committee  of  the  senate, 
(obnousiy  written  by  Dr.  Wright,  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College,) 
does  not  meet  any  of  the  points  made  in  this  Memorial.  It  is  a 
nefe  tissue  of  flmnmeiy  ami  rhetorical  gasconade,  such  as  no  other 
iadiyidual  than  Dr.  Wright,  could  perpetrate.  This  report  which 
was  sanctioned  only  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee;  (Senator 
Dubbs  opposing, )  was  triumphantly  answered  by  the  Report  of  Mr. 
Beaver  of  the  senate,  which  we  expect  to  publish  in  our  next  No* 
It  seemed  to  be  generally  conceded  in  the  senate  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Hospital  had  been  scandalously  unsuccessful.  The 
attempt  of  Dr.  Bennett  to  apologise  for  it,  by  adducing  similar 
examples  of  mortality  from  other  institutions  was  also  a  fsilure. 
He  was  challenged  by  Mr.  Beaver  to  produce  any  example  of  equal 
mortality,  bot  was  unable  to  do  it. 

Tbb  AMairnMBNT  to  the  Charter  of  the  Electic  Medical  Institole 
iacteasing  the  capital  stock  fit>m  Twbittt  to  Sixty  tbovsavs 
DoLLaas^  has  passed  both  houses^  This  will  enaUe  us  to  ereot 
■Qch  Buildings  as  may  be  necessary,  and  to  carry  out  our  open^ 
tioas  on  a  mote  labend  soi^  hereafter.  B.  • 


I 
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-^"  THE  HOSPITAL  BILL. 

Ths  new  law,  dividing  the  privilege  of  medical  attendance  upon 
the  hospital  equally  between  the  medical  colleges  of  Cincinnati, 
and  admitting  all  students  upon  equal  terms  to  the  medical  lectures, 
has  had  an  interesting  history. 

The  wire-workers  of  the  Sixth-ettreet  College  suj^sed  they  had 
ended  the  whole  matter  by  visiting  Columbus  and  inducing  the 
medical  ccxnmittee  to  agree  not  to  report  any  bill  for  the  objects  of 
the  memorial  of  the  Eclectic  Convention.  The  committee  ad- 
hered to  their  agreement.  The  chairmen  of  the  medical  commit, 
tee,  in  both  Houses,  being  Old  school  physicians,  their  opposition 
was  expected  as  a  matter  of  course.  A  bill,  neveitheless,  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Long,  from 
Hamilton,  which  provided  for  all  the  objects  at  which  medical 
reformers  aim  in  this  matter.  This  bill,  seconded  by  the  aigu> 
ments  of  the  Memorial  of  the  Convention,  enlisted  warm  sup* 
porters  in  the  House.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  deliverixig  an 
address  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  was  received  with  much  apparent  approbation. 

The  bill,  upon  its  introduction,  was  ably  discussed,  as  we 
learn  from  those  who  were  present.  Mr.  Long  suppcnted  it  with 
ability ;  Dr.  Voorhees,  chairman  of  the  medical  committee,  made 
a  harangue  against  it ;  Dr.  Townshend  opposed  the  bill,  but  we 
do  not  learn  that  he  advanced  any  veiy  cogent  argument.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Riddle,  one  of  the  very  best  and  wittiest  speakers 
in  the  Legislature,  who  literally  riddled  the  Doctor  with  irresisti- 
Ue  vollies  of  sarcasm  and  argument,  which  elicited  frequent  bursts 
of  laughter  at  the  expense  of  Old  Hunkers  in  medicine.  Mr. 
Pugh  assailed  the  bill  in  a  desperate  effort  to  oppose  it  upon  legal 
grronds,  maintaining,  we  understand,  that  the  Legislature  had  no 
right  to  disturb  the  present  arrangemei^,  although  in  the  act  of 
incorporation,  which  gave  the  privilege  of  attendance  to  the  Ohio 
Medical  College,  the  right  of  amenihnent  was  e^qnessly  reserved. 
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The  aiguments  and  aaseitimis  oi  Mr.  Pogh  w«re  so  e: 
and  UQwarraDtable,  aod  80  conlrary  to  the  general  spirit  of  the 
Democratic  party,  (the  foes  of  all  moiK^lieS))  that  we  apprehend 
his  course  upon  this  hill  will  be  a  serious  injuiy  to  his  political 
reputation.  It  was  a  hziffpy  re{dy  of  his  Democratic,  colleague^ 
Copl.  Boedter^  who  remarked,  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Pugh's  speech, 
that  he  had  just  heard  from  his  colleague  as  strong  a  speech  in 
behalf  of  an  old  mon^[H>l]fj  as  he  had  ever  heard  in  Eurc^  from 
•nj  of  the  iwbiUty  of  Genaany. 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Pi:^,  that  if  members  would  suspend  their 
action  upon  the  bill,  remonstrances  would  come  pouring  in  by 
thousands  from  Cincinnati.  The  sutject  was  postponed  a  few 
days,  and  an  effort  made  to  obtain  signers  to  a  r^nonstianee  against 
the  bUl. 

The  Old  school  Faculty,  astcmished  .at  the  great  number  of 
petitions  iqpon  this  subject,  which  had  come  in  from  all  parts  <^ 
the  state  to  Columbus,  infonned  their  friends  that  thej  would  be 
sore  to  defeat  the  bill  by  remonstrances  from  Cincinnati.  ^The 
friends  of  the  school  were  appealed  to,  in  a  piteous  way,  to  come 
to  the  rescue  now,  as  the  Eclectics  were  about  to  cany  a  measure 
which  would  tend  to  break  down  the  Old  CoU^.  Men  and  boys 
were  hired  to  cany  their  remonstrances  around,  and  gather  np 
signers,  at  two  cents  a  head  for  every  signer.  Meanwhile,  it  wad 
judged  prc^r  by  m^cal  reformers  to  bestir  themselves,  and  secure 
a  full  md  fair  expression  of  the  people's  will  upon  this  question. 
A  petition,  stating  that  the  signers  were  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
division  of  the  hospital  by  the  new  law,  waa  extensively  circula-' 
ted  by  the  friends  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  and  the  Bo- 
tanico  Medical  College,  and  signed  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  voters  of  the  city. 

Upwards  of  ten  thousand  of  the  citizens  of  Cinciimati  signed 
our  petitions  for  equal  rights,  while  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  mo- 
nopolists did  not  obtain  even  aa  many  as  fifteen  hundred.  When 
the  huge  petition  first  sent  up  was  unrolled,  and  appeared  long 
enough  encircle  the  state  house,  filled  with  the  greater  portion  of 
the  intelligence  and  respectability  of  the  city,  the  members  of  the 
House  saw  that  the  asseitions  as  to  the  will  of  the  people  in  Cin- 
cinnati being  opposed  to  the  new  bill  were  entirely  untrue.  When 
It  was  shown,  also,  that  many  of  the  signatures  to  the  remonstrance 


had  been  procured  by  fbrad,  and  that  a  niunber  of  fte  signers  bad 
certified  to  the  fact  that  ttiey  had  been  imposed  upon  by  false  rep- 
resentations, and  were  in  reality  in  &vor  of  the  bill,  the  reaction 
was  complete.     The  speedi  of  Capt.  Roedter  cbmmented  with 
jost  severity  upon  the  mismanagement  of  the  hospital  by  its  pres* 
ent  medical  attendants ;  and  the  feeble  effort  of  Dr.  Townshend 
in  defence   of  the  monopoly,  as  well  as  the  legal  sophistries  of 
Mr.  Pu{^,  were  demolidied  with  crushing  power  by  die  logic  and 
sarcasm  of  Mr.  Reber.    When  the  vote  was  taken,  the  bill  passed 
fay  a  majorhy  of  thir^-seven  to  eighteen.    We  intend  to  procure, 
if  possiUe,  a  Mi  list  of  the  supporters  and  opponents  of  this 
measure  in  the  Legiriature,  in  order  that  the  people  may  see  who 
are  the  Old  Hunkers  that  defy  the  people's  will,  and  that  the 
friends  of  medical  reform  may  know  who  are  their  staundi  friends. 
In  the  senate,  this  Bill  has  been  defeated  by  a  majority  of  18  to 
14.     Money  and  time  have  been  liberally  expended  by  our  oppo- 
nents, and  dishonoraUe  as  well  as  honorable  means,  have  been 
used  to  carry  their  points.    But  it  is  all  in  vain,  it  is  sheer  nonsense 
to  waste  their  energies  in  attanpting  to  defeat  that  bill.    We  have 
a  majority,  in  the  whole  legislative  body  of  fifty  to  thirty-seven, 
in  Cindnnati  of  six  to  one,  among  the  petitioners ;  and  in  the 
whole  state,  the  people  are  with  us.    The  monopolists  have  not 
had  the  good  sense  to  submit  quietly  to  their  inevitable    destiny ; 
they  are  rejoicing  in  the  defeat  of  the  bill,  like  a  criminal  reprieved 
under  a  gallows ;  nothing  will  stay  them  firom  their  usual  dog-in4he- 
manger  policy,  but  a  thorough  and  effectual  drubbing  to  which  they 
shall  be  made  fiilly  welcome.    They  prefer  to  prolong  their  agony 
another  twelvemordi,  so  let  it  be ! 


We  hope  our  friends  will  bestir  themselves,  not  only  in  procur- 
ing new  and  responsible  subscribers,  but  in  forwaitUng  their  remit- 
tances as  speedily  as  possible.  Eveiy  one  who  knows  anything 
about  the  large  sums  required  to  be  expended  in  the  publication  of 
this  periodical,  will  see  at  once  the  great  necessity  of  prompt  pay- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  subscribers.  I^. 
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ON  THE    FORMATION   AND   STRUCTURE   OP 

FISTULOUS    PASSAGES. 


BY  W.  BODENHAMKR,  M.  D. 


The  term  JUttUaj  which  signifies  a  pipe,  and  which  in  surgery 
denotes  the  tube  or  conduit  leading  from  an  abscess  or  cavity,  is 
fre<jue&tly  miaapplied,  or  used  in  an  indefinite  or  vague  sense;  often 
ginng  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.     In« 
stead  of  simply  denoting  a  pipe4ike  sore,  or  tbe  canal  or  medium 
of  conveying  a  fluid  or  extraneous  matter  to  the  surface,  the  term 
is  often  applied  to  simple  abscesses,  or  to  suppurating  excavations, 
especially  to  all  those  m  the  vicinity  of  the  anus.     This  departure 
from  its  strict  definition  is  doubtless  caused  by  the  fact  that  an 
abscess  most  always  precedes  fistula,  and  that  it  is  the  initiative  in 
the  production  of  fistula.     Abscess  and  fistula  generally  stand  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect;  hence  this  com{Mication  is  usually 
confounded,  and  the  term  fistula  made  to  embrace  too  much.     This 
distinction,  however,  is  important,  and  should  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
for  the  indications  in  the  treatment  of  simple  abscesses  and  fistulous 
passages,  are  eaentially  different,  as  we  will  prove  in  our  subsequent 
articles  on  this  subject.     An  abscess  may  exist  without  being  fia. 
tnlous,  but  it  is  liable  sooner  or  later  to  l)ecome  so,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  the  process:    After  the  pus  in  the  first  instance  is  evacuated, 
its  parietes  do  not  approximate,  and  its  cavity  is  not  spontaneously 
obliterated,  but  becomes  lined  with  a  pseudo^nembrane^  and  estab- 
lishes in  its  parietes  one  or  more  canals  or  tubes,  which  are  also 
lined  with  the  same  membrane^  and  through  which  it  dischaiges  its 
secretions.     An  abscess  may  also  become  fistulous  by  its  cavity 
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gradually  diminishing  in  size,  until  it  becomes  itself  a  simple  tube 
or  sinus.  It  is  in  this  manner  that,  in  time,  a  de6nite  organization 
is  finally  established,  constituting  a  fistula.  There  are,  however, 
some  few  fistulse  which  do  not  commence  in  this  manner;  such  for 
instance  as  are  the  result  of  an  obstruction  or  of  a  wound  in  an 
excretory  duct.  The  liquid  which  passes  through  the  wounded 
duct,  in  the  last  case,  is  diverted  into  the  new  channel,  made  by 
the  wounding  instrument,  and  the  fistula  which  is  the  result  is  mere- 
ly a  simple  passage.  Fistulae  formed  from  a  wound  difier  veiy 
essentially,  however,  from  those  caused  by  nature  alone. 

The  dischaige  from  and  through  fistulous  passages  may  present 
characteristics  of  pus,  gleet,  sero-purulent,  sanmineo-serous  or 
mucus,  matter;  bat  the  discharge  varies  like  me  cause,  some- 
times it  is  white  and  consistent,  sometimes  thin  and  flaky,  some- 
times pure,  and  again  mixed  with  the  product  of  some  natural 
secretion,  according  to  the  location  of  the  fistula,  the  general  health 
of  the  patient,  the  lensth  of  time  the  affection  has  subsisted,  &c. 

These  accidental  and  abnormal  passa^s  are  formed  at  the  ex- 
pen-^e  of  all  the  tissues  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  taking  the 
elements  of  their  organization  from  them ;  hence  the  fibrous,  nerv- 
ous, mucous  and  osseous  tissues  may  all  enter  into  their  composi- 
tion, according  to  the  locality  of  the  fistula.  I,  myself,  have  found 
in  their  organization,  mucous  tissue,  osseous  substance,  nerves, 
veins,  and  cellular  tissue,  according  to  the  parts  in  which  they 
originated,  and  through  which  the^  passed. 

That  these  canals  assume  the  mucous  structure  after  giving;  pas- 
sage for  sometime  to  certain  formations,  and  that  they  are  analogous 
to  other  mucous  canals,  may  be  demonstrated  by  removing  the 
thick  false  membrane  which  lines  them,  which  can  be  done 
by  scraping;  and  a  subjacent  membrane  will  be  found  which 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  true  mucous  membrane;  being 
smooth,  soh,  villous  and  of  a  rosy  color;  and  if  examined  with  a 

flass,  the  villosities  may  be  distinctly  seen.  Below  this  may  also 
e  found  a  fibro-cellular  membrane,  similar  to  that  which  surrotmds 
mucous  membranes.  To  all  appearance,  this  analogous  or  appa- 
rently mucous  membrane  differs  irom  the  true  one  only  perhaps  by 
the  absence  of  follicles  and  a  layer  of  epidermis. 

These  fistulous  passages  sometimes  become  insulated  and  chanee 
into  true  excretory  ducts,  which  present  the  same  characters  in 
whatever  tissue  they  may  be  developed.  They  are  generally  sin- 
gle, but  they  sometimes  ramify  at  their  extremities,  usually  com- 
municating with  each  other,  and  converging  to  one  internal  aper- 
ture. Their  direction  is  mostly  tortuous,  yet  they  are  sometimes 
straight  and  present  numerous  contractions  and  dilatations  in  their 
course.  The  composition  of  their  tissues  being  contractile,  they, 
like  all  other  tissues  of  the  organism,  contract  as  soon  as  they  cease 
to  give  passage  to  any  liquid  or  discharge ;  their  parietes  aj^nxiach 
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e«di  odier,  they  unite  and  finally  change  into  a  fibro-cellular  coni 
which  sooner  or  later,  partially  or  entirely  disapoears.  A  case  of 
this  kind  came  under  my  own  observation  at  New  Orleans,  in 
March,  1847.    A  black  boy,  aged  twenty-^ve,  the  woperty  of  Mr. 

P ,  of  Colmnbia,  S.  C,  died  of  jHieumonia.    Two  years  pre* 

viously,  however,  he  had  a  laif;e  and  complete  fistula  in  ano,  which 
in  one  year  afterwards  entirely  closed  up  and  got  well  without  any 
medical  or  surncal  treatment  whatever.  An  Autopsy  was  permit- 
ted me.  I  comd  distinctly  feel  the  remains  of  the  &tulQus  passage 
which  I  completely  dissected  out.  It  measured  three  inches  m 
length,  and  was  from  two  to  three  lines  in  diameter;  its  parietes 
being  firmly  united  and  having  precisely  the  appearance  and  the 
feel  of  a  cord.    Since  then,  two  similar  cases  have  come  under  my 


It  is  in  this  way,  then,  that  nature  hnself  sometimes  cures  fistu- 
lous passa^.  A  new  action  takes  place  in  them,  they  gradually 
cease  to  give  exit  to  their  accustomed  dischai^ge,  their  cavity  con- 
sequently coDtatcts  and  becomes  capillary,  a  union  of  their  parietes 
takes  puccy  s^  finally  they  are  converted  into  a  fibro-cellular  mass, 
resembUng  a  cord,  which  may  sooner  or  later  altc^getber  disappear. 
They  are  developed  at  the  cost  of  all  the  tissues  through  miidi 
they  pass,  and  they  disappear  by  restmng  again  what  they  received 
from  those  tissues. 

A  knowledge  of  the  phenomena,  relative  to  fistulse,  is  of  vast 
importance  to  the  successful  treatment  of  their  various  kinds,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  the  great  and  principal  objects  of  consideration 
in  our  indications. 

The  troth  of  these  observations  has  already  been  proved  by 
pathological  anatomy.  Hunter  was  the  first  who  noticed  the  for* 
nation  of  these  apparently  mucous  passages,  and  subsequently 
Dupaytren,  who  has  treated  the  subject  in  a  masterly  manner. 

Louisville,  Kt.,  March,  1849. 


PNEUMONIC    INFLAMMATION. 


BY  8.  H.  CHA8B,  M.  D. 


SoMB  time  in  the  year  1847,  I  was  called  in  ^at  haste  to  visit 
a  patient  at  one  of  t£^  principal  hotels  in  this  city.  On  reaching 
his  bed  side,  I  found  Mr.  L.,  a  very  respectable  gentleman  from 
Green  county,  Ohio,  laboring  under  tne  following  symptoms :  great 
lassitude,  chilliness,  cough  and  sense  of  oppression,  and  tightness 
about  the  preoordia,  the  countenance  expressive  of  anxiety,  respi- 
ntioo  ynaj  laborious,  attended  with  a  wheezing,  rolling  sound,  and 
'  ^nable  harshness,  the  tongue  white  and  covered  with  a  transpa* 
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rent  mucus,  the  skin  dry  and  hot  with  great  muscular  debility,  &im1 
the  febrile  reaction  very  vehement. 

Being  convinced  of  the  character  of  the  disease,  from  the  sjonp- 
toms  present  in  the  case,  I  determined  on  the  following  course  of 
treatment:  The  patient  was  a  muscular  and  vigorous  man  in  health, 
of  some  forty  years  of  age,  and  the  attack  recent  and  violent.     I 

¥ive  him  sixty  gr.  of  our  A.  B.  physic  and  podophyllum  combined, 
his  combination  acted  as  an  emeto-cathartic.  The  object  of  this 
preparation  was  to  produce  a  change  in  the  excitability  and  circula- 
tion of  the  system,  which  had  a  nappy  efkct  in  a  very  short  time. 
At  this  stage  of  the  case  Drs.  W.  and  B.,  of  this  city,  came  in, 
having  been  called  by  different  friends  of  the  patient.  Dr.  W., 
looking  at  the  cup  from  which  the  dose  had  been  given,  remarked, 
that  he  approved  of  the  size  of  that  dose  given,  but  continued  that 
the  patient  must  be  bled  copiously  and  that  immediately;  and  on 
Dr.  B.  reaching  the  room,  he  concurred  in  the  same  opinion.  But 
Ae  patient,  as  well  as  Esq.  H.,  who  had  charge  of  him,  protested 
against  blood-letting,  and  resolved  on  abiding  my  course  of  treat- 
ment. The  result  was,  in  a  few  hours  the  medicine  promptly 
operated,  and  the  patient  experienced  immediate  relief,  so  much  so 
that  when  I  entered  the  room  some  five  hours  after,  he  said  he  felt 
almost  well.  When  the  emeto-cathartic  had  ceased  to  operate, 
the  patient  was  washed  off  in  the  alkaline  bath.  I  then  continued 
the  use  of  diaphoretics  and  corroborants;  and  in  a  short  time  my 
pati€9it  was  discharged. 

Contrast. — On  entering  the  room  of  my  patient,  I  was  inform- 
ed that  I  had  been  called  for,  some  two  hours  since,  to  see  a  gen^ 
tieman  (a  country  merchant)  who  was  in  an  adjoining  room,  who 
was  attacked  much  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  L.  nad  been.  I  soon 
learned  that  other  physicians  had  been  procured,  among  whom 
were  Dr.  A.,  and  J.,  and  B.,  all  of  the  Allopathic  school.  Vene- 
section was  the  first  measure  agreed  upon,  and  by  the  time  they  had 
taken  fom  12  to  15  ounces  of  blood  rrom  the  patient,  syncope  fol- 
lowed. At  this  period  I  was  called  into  the  room,  and  found  the 
patient  in  a  sinking  state,  the  lips  purple,  the  face  and  extremities 
cold,  the  pulse  small  and  laboring,  the  oreathing  short  and  hurried, 
and  at  last  drowsiness  came,  and  death  closed  the  scene.  So  much 
for  blood-letting  in  pneumonic  infiammation. 
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PRACTICAL   FOHMULA— PARALYSIS,   &c. 

BY  DR.  F.  F.  8WBET. 


Editors  of  EcUctic  Journal : 

Gbntlbmsn:  In  compliance  with  your  req^uest,  and  with  a 
widi  to  advance  the  cause  or  medical  reform,  I  think  practitioners 
of  the  Reform  system  should  report  their  success  in  practice  to 
yonr's  or  some  other  Journal,  thereby  intermingling  their  different, 
peculiar  modes  of  treatment,  witli  the  formula  of  their  remedial 
agents.  If  petitioners  would  generally  adopt  this  course,  medical 
reform  would  soon  eradicate  from  the  materia  medica,  those  health* 
destroying,  and  death^producii^  agents,  mercury,  arsenic,  antimony, 
and  the  lancet,  with  their  di&rent  preparations,  and  ihey  would 
only  be  remembered  as  agents  used  in  a  less  developed  and  enlight- 
ened age  of  the  world.  I  do  not  consider  myself  qualified  to  write 
for  a  medical  Journal,  but  after  reading  your  article  to  medical 
practitioners,  and  on  reflecting  that  I  badfrequently  obtained  valua* 
me  information  from  persons  who  had  far  less  advantages  in  medi* 
cat  knowledge  than  myself,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  probably,  witli 
my  feeble  eirorts,  I  might  help  the  cause  of  medical  process,  by 
giving  some  of  my  peculiar  means  and  modes  of  curing  disease. . 

Very  early  in  my  career  of  practice  with  ve^table  remedies,  I 
discovered  the  disadvantage  that  Botanic  physicians  labored  under, 
in  having  to  administer  large  doses  of  crude  articles  to  produce  the 
desired  effect;  and  in  search  for  knowledge,  I  got  an  idea  from 
Hahnemann,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  me  in  preparing  my 
medicines,  which  I  will  give  for  the  good  of  all  whom  it  may 
concern.  I  will  give  one  formula,  whidi  will  answer  for  a  key, 
bow  any  simple  or  compound  medicine  can  be  prepared,  so  as  to 
retain  all  of  its  active  principles,  and  have  it  in  a  condensed  form. 

Formula. — Be  Podophyllum  3  10,  Sanguinaria  Canadensis  S  2 
coarsely  powdered,  put  it  in  a  bottle  and  cover  with  alcohol,  let  it 
stand  three  or  four  days,  frequently  shaking  it,  then  filter  through 
paper,  afler  it  is  done  dropping,  put  the  drugs  in  a  mortar  and  pound 
them  well,  then  return  them  to  the  filter,  and  add  fresh  alcohol  a 
little  more  than  enough  to  cover  the  drugs,  and  let  this  last  liquor 
several  times  pass  through  the  drugs,  and  it  will  force  out  all  of^tbe 
active  principles  from  the  in^^ients,  with  comparatively  a  small 
Quaotity  of  alcohol.  Then  I  use  a  common  tm  pint  cup,  set  in 
the  top  of  a  tea-kettle,  filled  with  water,  on  the  stove  or  furnace, 
let  the  liquor  slowly  evaporate  (never  let  it  boil)  till  it  is  induced 
down  to  the  consistency  of  molasses,  and  while  hot,  I  add  3  12 
powdered  white  sugar,  the  harder  the  grain  the  better,  then  add  3  2 
cfoton  oil,  3  1  oil  of  cloves.  I  first  add  a  little  salts  of  tartar  to 
the  croton  oil,  to  neutralize  the  acrid  principle  of  the  oil ;  mix  all 
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together  and  let  it  be  well  inconporated,  then  spread  on  a  lam  plate 
to  dry;  it  will  become  bard  ana  crusty,  then  let  it  be  well  rubbed  up 
and  passed  through  a  sieve,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Dose  for  an 
adult  from  one  scruple  to  a  scruple  and  a  half.  For  the  want  of  a 
better  name,  I  christened  it  "  red  powder.*^  An  experience  of  six 
or  seven  years  in  the  use  of  this  mparation,  in  the  treatment  of  a 
great  variety  of  cases  of  disease,  has  fully  satisfied  me  of  its  value, 
as  a  remedial  agent,  especially  as  a  pumtive  and  alterative.  This 
medicine  seems  to  exert  a  powerful  action  on  the  cutaneous  tissue, 
relaxing  the  capillary  vessels,  and  invariably  producing  perspiration. 
It  also  seems  to  have  a  controlling  influence  over  the  heart  and 
arteries.  In  fact  it  seems  to  exert  a  specific  action  upon  all  the 
secreting  and  excreting  vessels,  penetrating  and  stimulating  them  to 
a  healthy  action.  And  in  all  those  cases  where  mercury  is  suppo- 
sed to  be  indicated,  by  the  Old  school  physicians,  it  is  a  complete 
substitute  for  that  mineral,  and  being  a  vegetable,  it  is  far  prefer- 
able ;  for,  after  having  its  effect,  it  passes  off,  and  leaves  the  system 
free,  whereas  mercury  fastens  on  the  bones,  and  solids,  and  remains 
like  a  corroding  canker,  rendering  vast  numbers  feeble  and  debilita- 
ted for  life.  It  would  be  a  happy  event  for  mankind,  if  physicians 
would,  for  once,  divest  themselves  of  their  blind  prejudice  in  favor 
of  the  mineral,  and  consent,  at  least,  to  make  trial  of  this  vegeta- 
ble substitute.  The  plea  that  the  vegetable  kingdom,  contains  no 
equival^ot  to  mercury  is  no  longer  tenable ;  then  why  should  not 
physicians  discard  at  once  the  use  of  it,  when  it  is  admitted  that 
m  the  anzregate  it  has  proved  a  curse,  a  destroyer  of  the  human 
race  ?  The  disuse  of  it,  it  is  true,  would  lessen  the  employment  of 
the  medical  profession ;  but  the  satisfaction  they  must  feel  at  the 
proportionate  decrease  of  suffering  among  their  fellow-bein^,  will, 
no  doubt,  richly  compensate  them  for  tne  pecuniary  sacrifice.  I 
will  enumerate  some  of  the  different  forms  of  disease,  which  I  have 
been  successful  in  curing,  with  this  medicine,  in  conjunction  with 
our  other  known  valuable  medicines;  this,  of  course,  I  consider 
the  Sampson.  All  the  various  forms  of  fever,  inflammatory  rheu- 
matism, chronic  do.,  hydrothorax,  or  any  form  of  dropsy,  asthma, 
croup,  erysipelas,  scarlet  fever,  small  pox,  measles,  cholera  morbus, 
epilepsy,  or  falling  sickness,  paralysis,  &c.,  &c. 

I  will  state  a  case  of  Paralysis : 

Mr.  Barnes,  aged  thirty,  had  been  under  the  old  treatment  for 
three  years,  till  they  said  that  medicine  ceased  to  have  any  effect. 
The  wt  was,  his  money  was  all  gone.  His  last  resort  was  to  go 
to  the  alms  house,  or  employ  a  Botanic  physician.  The  paralysis 
was  mostly  confined  to  tne  right  mde ;  it  was  with  difficult  that 
be  could  move  about,  or  give  utterance  to  words  so  as  to  be  undeiv 
stood.  I  commenced  the  treatment  by  given  half  drachm  doses  of 
the  ^^red  powder y**  to  be  repeated  every  other  night,  and  to  have 
the  patient  bathed  with  a  weak  solution  of  soda  and  salt,  on  going 
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to  bed  every  night.  By  foUowii^  this  course,  he  was  able  to  re* 
sume  his  work  in  two  weeks,  and  was  soon  well.  I  will  also  state, 
that  I  suecessfully  treated  fonr  or  five  cases  of  epileptic  fits,  by 
giving  the  above  powders,  eveiy  other  night,  and  a  tea  of  equal 
parts  of  scull-cap  and  garden  me,  a  tea  cup  full  three  times  a  day — 
this  course  to  be  followed  up  for  four  or  five  weeks.  In  cases  of 
imflammatory  iheumatism,  it  gives  immediate  relief.  In  bad  cases» 
give  the  powders  twice  a  day,  and  the  sudorific  drops  in  catnip  tea 
at  night,  and  the  alkaline  rath  to  the  whole  surface,  frequently. 
This  treatment  will  not  disappoint  any  one, — ^it  is  sure. 

Pmiuidblphia,  Feb.  3,  1849. 


CATARRHAL    CONSUMPTION. 


Editors  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal : 

GsNTLSMSN :  Perhaps  the  following  may  in  some  way  prove 
interesting.  If  you  think  so  you  may  give  it  publicity  in  your 
valuable  periodic^.  Shortly  alter  I  left  the  Institute,  I  was  called 
to  see  a  boy,  fourteen  years  of  aee,  son  of  Mr.  Daniel  White,  in 
the  most  advanced  stage  of  catarrhal  consumption.  He  had  been 
treated  by  two  Allopaths  of  considerable  celebrity,  and  finally  given 
up  as  incurable.  (Doctors  Smith  and  Caufman.)  I  was  prevailed 
upon  by  several  of  my  friends  not  to  undertake  the  case,  as  it  would 
probably  prove  a  failure  and  hurt  our  cause.  However,  I  substitu* 
ted  a  course  of  treatment,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  courage — 
knowing  the  efficacy  of  Eclectic  practic. 

I  found  him  as  follows:  Severe  cough,  great  soreness  in  the 
chest,  respiration  quick,  laborious,  and  wheezing,  pulse  140,  expec- 
toration purulent,  and  copious,  high  febrile  exacerbations  at  ni^t, 
profuse  and  exhausting  night  sweats,  dropsical  swellings  on  the 
feet  and  abdomen,  a  highly  dynpeptic  condition  .of  the  stomach — ^in 
fact,  almost  every  symptom  indicating  inevitable  dissolution. 

M^  treatment  was  first  directed  to  the  digestive  functions.  An 
emetic  of  lobelia,  ipecac,  and  sanguinaria,  was  directed  which  had 
the  double  effect  or  cleansing  the  stomach,  and  of  unloading  the 
bronchia  of  considerable  phlegm,  followed  by  a  hydragogue  purae, 
A.  B*  powder,  and  sup.  tart,  potass,  which  partially  removed  uie 
dropsical  accumulations,  and  also  expelled  some  thirty  lumbricoides. 
An  iofusion  of  quassia  excelsa  was  directed  in  doses  of  a  taUe 
spoonful,  three  times  a  day,  just  before  eating,  which  was  continu- 
ed until  (together  with  an  emetic  and  cathartic  four  days  apart) 
the  digestive  apparatus  became  improved.  Beach's  pulmonary 
syn^  was  given  then  in  the  ordinary  dose,  and  continued  until  he 
was  cofed,  with  an  occasional  omission  of  a  week,  until,  the  stom- 
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ach  would  regain  its  former  susceptibility ;  during  which  interval 
the  ouassia  was  given  as  above  directed.  While  speaking  of  this 
article,  permit  me  to  urge  a  more  extensive  use  of  it.  It  will  adapt 
itself  to  more  cases,  I  think,  than  any  bitter  tonic  of  the  matena 
medica.  It  has  less  tendency  to  putrefaction,  and  is  destitute  of 
those  heating  properties  which  belong  to  most  others.  It  is  pure 
and  bracing,  being  usefully  adapted  to  debility  of  the  digestive 
organs.  As  a  remedy,  in  female  weakness,  bilious  and  other  vom- 
itings, I  think  it  has  no  parallel.  Perhaps  on  a  future  occasion  I 
may  present  my  views  more  at  larj^e,  concerning  the  many  circum- 
stances under  which  I  have  admimstered  it,  with  the  most  conspic- 
uous advantage. 

His  surface  was  washed  twice  a  week  with  the  ley  wash,  and 
his  extremities  rubbed  every  night  with  a  stimulating  ointment, 
with  a  view  of  diverting  the  circulation  from  the  lungs  and  inviting 
it  to  the  extremities,  which  were  absolutely  almost  as  dry  and  con- 
tracted as  an  enbalmed  body.  It  had  the  desired  efiect.  This  was 
continued  during  the  whole  course  of  treatment,  diminishing  the 
number  of  times  as  we  thought  proper.  He  was  so  weak  in  the 
spine  that  he  was  imable  to  stand  without  the  assistance  of  crutches, 
which  defect  I  remedied  by  applying  a  stren^hening  plaster,  two 
inches  wide  along  the  whole  course  of  the  spme  from  the  base  of 
the  brain  to  the  coccyx  with  the  part  over  the  lumbar  vertebras 
widened  out  in  the  shape  of  a  T. 

This  application  proved  so  exceedingly  beneficial,  that  I  was  in- 
duced to  try  it  on  various  other  occasions,  and  with  the  same  suc- 
cess. Pregnant  females,  troubled  with  an  incessant  cough,  weak- 
ness in  the  back,  &c.,  it  is  exceedingly  valuable.  A  small  room 
was  prepared  for  him  to  set  in,  for  the  purpose  of  inhaling  the 
smoke  of  tar.  A  small  pan  filled  will  coals,  and  pine  chips  put  on 
it  was  the  mode.  And  more  particulary,  after  each  vomit,  he  sat 
for  an  hour  each  time.  I  think  more  advantage  will  result  from 
inhaling  the  fume  directly  after  an  emetic,  from  the  fact  of  emetics 
expelling  mucous  from  the  lungs,  which  favors  the  passage  of  the 
tar  through  them.  This  was  done  every  second  day.  An  occa- 
sional hydragogue  was  given  through  the  course,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  and  dispersing  dropsical  swellings. 

In  less  than  four  months  after,  he  was  able  to  walk  to  my  resi- 
dence, a  distance  of  three  miles. 

I  forgot  to  mention,  that  the  irritating  plaster  was  used  over  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  for  some  weeks,  from  the  commencement. 
Also,  that  the  poor  little  sufferer  was  so  extremely  salivated  that  all 
his  teeth  were  loose;  and  that  he  contracted  the  affection  through 
exposure  to  damp  air,  whilst  under  the  influence  of  calomel,  given 
for  a  former  slight  indisposition,  without  the  proper  direction. 

My  preparatory  studies  were  in  the  oflice  of  an  Allopathic  phy- 
sician, eminent  in  his  profession,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  would 
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imbibe  many  of  his  views  of  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  even 
when  I  left  the  Institute,  prejudices  existed  in  my  mind,  particular- 
ly concerning  venesection ;  but  after  testing  your  principles,  facts 
compel  me  to  declare  publicly  and  privately  (in  denance  of  all  the 
low  charges,  of  root  ooctors,  quacks,  &c.)  that  Eclectic  principles 
are  infinitely  superior  in  removing  all  diseases,  and  especially  those 
of  a  chronic  character.  Every  vestige  of  prejudice  has  fled  to  the 
foor  winds.  I  now  only  reeret  that  I  was  so  long  in  adopting  what 
I  since  have  found  so  valuaMoIe. 

I  say  farewell  to  Allopathy,  not  to  its  members  and  friends,  but 
to  its  principles.  I  now  enter  the  new  pathways  of  Eclecticism, 
which  will  eventually  shake  the  time-honored  temple  of  Allopathy 
to  its  foundation.  Poor  fellows  I  sympathize  with  them.  Turn — 
whv  will  you  die. 

(f  this  is,  in  your  judgment,  worthy  of  publicity,  publish  it  in 
your  Journal ;  and  if  you  think  it  not,  withnold  it.  I  write  not  to 
oe  heard,  nor  for  the  sake  of  writing,  but  for  the  good  of  our  com- 
mon cause,  so  far  as  my  capacity  admits. 

I  hope  {or  the  welfare  of  the  Faculty,  under  whom  I  had  the 
honor  of  studying,  and  for  the  rapid  progress  of  Eclecticism. 

Respectfully  yours  in  truth, 

David  S*  Pbffer. 


CHOLERA    IN    HOUSTON,    &o. 

REMARKS    ON    THE    TREATMENT    OP    CHOLERA    IN    HOUSTON,   TEXAS, 
AND  REPORT    OF  A  CASE  OF  CHILBLAINS,  PERNI0NR8. 


BY    1.    CAM.    MASSIE,    BI.    D. 


Editors  of  Eclectic  Medical  Journal: 

Gkntlcmbn  :  We  have  just  been  {x^sented  with  a  copy  of 
your  Eclectic  Journal,  by  a  gentlemau  of  high  literair  attain- 
ments of  this  city,  who  is  a  warm  friend  to  medical  reform,  and 
who  views  with  liberality  the  different  theories  of  the  present  day. 
As  your  object  seems  to  be  purely  eclectic,  which  we  define, 
confining  your  teachings  to  no  one  sect  of  theories,  but  selecting  and 
choosing  from  the  whole ;  and  as  this  doctrine  is  so  much  in  har- 
mony and  unison  with  my  own  feelings,  I  have  concluded,  at  the 
solicitation  of  a  friend,  to  give  you  a  brief  idea  of  our  treatment 
of  cholera,  and  to  report  a  recent  and  interesting  case  of  chilblains^ 
It  would  be  well  for  me  to  say,  that  I  reject  no  system  on  account 
of  its  theory,  and  have  been  regularly  nurtured  in  an  Allopathic 
school,  but  have  long  since  learned  that  there  were  valuable  reme- 
dies in  the  science  of  medicine,  which  did  not  belong  strictly  to 
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Allopathy.  The  consequence  with  me  has  been,  that  I  have 
endeavored  to  make  myself  acquainted,  not  only  with  Allopathy, 
but  with  the  different  theories  of  Curtis,  Beach,  Priessnitz,  and 
Hahnemann,  and  have,  as  I  conceived,  practically  received  valua- 
ble information  from  each. 

The  cholera  has  just  ceased  in  this  city,  and  it  might  probably 
be  interesting  to  your  readers,  as  I  before  observed,  to  have  a  suc- 
cinct accoimt  of  the  treatment  which  we  found  most  beneficial  in 
our  practice.  We  had  considerable  opportunities  to  test  the  vidue 
of  remedies,  as  the  disease  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
lower  classes.  My  associate,  Dr.  H.  C.  Parker,  and  myself, 
adopted  a  course  of  treatment,  which,  in  our  opinion,  succeeded 
well.  In  general,  we  were  seldom  called  until  the  evacuations 
were  copious,  and  not  unfiiequently  until  collapse  had  taken  place. 
Our  treatment  was  general,  not  coined  to  any  system.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  epidemic,  I  pushed  calomel  to  some  extent, 
and  regret  to  add,  in  most  cases  the  results  were  not  favoi:aUe.  I 
then  resorted,  in  connection  with  my  associate,  to  arrest  the  vom- 
iting and  purging,  to  the  Homceopatmc  preparation  of  veratrtsm  and 
cuprunij  which  were  alternated  eveiy  ten  or  twenty  minutes.  In 
no  instance  do  I  recollect  of  its  foiling  to  allay  the  irritability  of 
the  stomach,  and  in  most  instances  arrest  the  discharges  irom 
the  alimentary  canal ;  when,  however,  it  failed  to  do  so,  a  glyster 
of  starch,  catechu,  and  opium  succeeded  well.  To  produce  reac- 
tion, and  a  free  determination  to  the  surface,  as  well  as  to  allay 
general  excitement,  and  keep  up  arterial  action,  we  combined 
equal  portions  of  the  tinct.  opii,  tinct.  kino,  tinct.  camphor,  with 
a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  black  pepper,  given  in  small  doses  at 
short  intervals,  sometimes  alternated  with  Dover's  powders,  which 
succeeded  most  admirably :  we  resorted  to  counter-irritation,  but  in 
no  instance  did  we  perceive  any  beneficial  results  from  it — the 
flesh-brush  is  far  preferable.  In  some  few  instances  we  resorted 
to  number  six  and  the  antispasmodic  tincture,  which  seldom  failed 
in  assisting  reaction,  but  the  results  which  followed  were  generally 
of  a  typhoid  character,  which  result  induced  us  to  abandon  it. 
In  the  stage  of  collapse,  or  that  stage  approaching  to  it,  we  found 
cold  water  the  great  sheet-anchor.  We  generally  stripped  our  pa- 
tient, made  the  assistants  hold  him  up,  and  would  turn  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  buckets  of  cold  water  upon  him ;  immediately  wrap 
him  up  without  wiping,  in  a  warm  blanket;  apply  hot  bricks 
around  him ;  and  we  are  conscientious  in  affirming,  that  from  a 
pulseless  situation,  in  a  few  minutes  the  pulse  would  be  percepti- 
ble, and  continue  to  rise,  under  the  use  of  friction  and  the  pre- 
scription which  we  have  given.  When  reaction  was  once  estab- 
lished, we  immediately  resorted  to  quinine,  with  the  happiest 
effects.  We  would  remark,  that  we  used  the  favorite  prescription 
of  Dr.  Graves,  acetatis  plumbi  and  opium,  and  in  some  cases  with 
beneficial  results. 
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I  was  called  eome  two  months  since  to  see  Miss  H.,  a  veiy 
interesting  young  lady  of  this  city,  who  was  laboring  under  chiU 
blains^  and  who  had  suffered  for  the  last  ten  years  the  most  excru* 
ciating  agony ;  the  feet  and  hands  were  both  diseased,  and  upon 
every  change  of  the  weather,  they  would  burst,  and  produce  a 
most  nainfm  sensatioa;  during  no  time,  within  that  specified,  was 
she  aole  to  walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  without  great  suffering,  and 
during  the  whole  time,  ten  days  bad  never  elapsed  without  her 
being  confined.  She  dare  not  wash  in  cold  water — every  indul- 
gence of  this  character  was  followed  by  an  aggravation  of  her 
symptoms.  When  she  applied  to  me,  great  inroads  had  been  made 
apoD  her  constitution;  the  parts  were  very  much  inflamed,  of  a 
livid  hue,  itching  veiy  severe,  and,  as  usual,  unable  to  stand.  She 
informed  me  she  had  been  under  the  care  and  treatment  of  distin- 
guished physicians,  both  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas :  under  these 
circumstances,  I  had  no  hope  of  giving  her  any  relief,  as  I  was 
aware,  from  her  statements  and  those  of  her  friends,  that  my  med* 
ical  brethren  had  probably  exhausted  their  skill,  and  with  but  lit- 
tle success.  To  attempt  a  treatment,  therefore,  under  the  estab- 
lished principles  of  Allopathy,  I  viewed  as  folly,  as  ever^  thing 
I  soffgMted  had  been  tried.  In  this  dilemma,  I  was  candid  with 
the  uuly,  and  assured  her  that  I  thought  it  questionable  about 
giviw  her  any  relief,  but  would  examine  her  case  thoroughly,  and 
^ve  her  an  opinion  in  a  few  days.  I  commenced  that  examina* 
lion  with  Curtis,  Beach,  EUiotson,  and  the  whole  catalogue ;  I 
fouxl  in  several  a  treatment  that  had  not  been  adopted.  I  also 
examined  Hahnemann  on  chronic  diseases,  and  found  he  viewed 
solj^ur  almost  as  a  specific  in  the  disease,  but  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  ordered  induced  roe  to  have,  I  may  say,  no  confidence 
in  it ;  but  to  gratify  a  curiosity  of  my  own,  and  please  rather  a 
whim  of  my  associate,  I  concluded  to  give  the  remedy,  as  no  dan- 
ger  could  remit  from  it.  I  prepared  ten  powders  of  the  sugar  of 
milky  saturated  them  with  two  drops  of  the  thirty-first  dilution^ 
ordoed  one  every  niffht,  and  in  connection  ordered,  when  the  pains 
w««  severe  for  the  first  week,  to  pour  cold  water  upon  the  amcted 
parts.  In  a  few  days  an  evident  change  was  manifest ;  the  same 
course  was  pursued  in  until  a  few  days  ago,  when  the  lad}^  paid 
me  a  visit,  and,  with  a  countenance  beaming  with  gratitude, 
aasmed  me  she  was  perfectly  well.  She  has  suffered  no  pain  or 
inconvenience  for  the  last  seven  weeks ;  walked  some  two  or  three 
miles  a  day  or  two  ago,  without  any  inconvenience ;  the  affected 
parts  have  become  smooth  and  healthy,  and,  to  every  appearance, 
perfectly  sound.  I  had  forgot  to  mention  that  upon  eveiy  change 
of  weamer  her  nose  would  become  of  a  blood-rea,  which  symptom 
has  also  entirely  disappeared.  In  conclusion,  I  view  this  as  a 
remarkable  case,  and  more  so  the  treatment. 
H01TST09,  Febnukiy  14, 1849. 
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REPORT 

OF   THE 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  BILL   NO.  118. 

In  Senate,  March  7,  1849. — The  select  committee  to  which 
was  referred  House  Bill  No.  118,  "farther  to  amend  an  act  enti- 
tled an  act  to  establish  a  Commercial  Hospital  and  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum for  the  state  of  Ohio,  passed  January  22, 1821,"  had  the  same 
under  consideration,  and  now 

BEPORT  : 

That  although  the  majority  of  the  committee  on  Medical  Col- 
leges and  Societies  are  quite  liberal  in  chaining  the  friends  of  this 
bill  with  a  resort  to  means  calculated  to  mislead  the  members  of 
this  body,  and  to  conceal  the  truth  for  the  purpose  of  ^^  making 
the  worse  appear  the  better  case,''  yet  your  committee  will  not 
attempt  to  vindicate  the  friends  of  Uie  bill  asainst  charges  thus 
gratuitously  made.  There  is  not  only  no  evidence  of  a  resort  to 
such  means  by  the  friends  of  the  bill,  but  a  comparison  of  the 
language  of  meir  petitions,  with  that  used  by  the  remonstrants, 
mignt  be  some  froot  who  was  anxious  to  <*  make  the  worse  appear 
the  better  cause."  While  the  former  presents  the  matter  to  the 
{mblic  and  the  General  Assembly,  clearly  and  with  a  full  explana^ 
Hon  of  the  objects  of  the  bill,  the  latter  leaves  all  in  doubt,  and 
cultivates  the  idea  that  *^all  the  professors  and  students  are  to  be 
admitted  into  the  same  wards  of  the  Hospital  at  the  same  time>  to 
manage  and  control  the  patients  in  the  same  wards  in  utter  confu- 
sion ;  and  that  the  trustees  of  the  township  are  to  be  ejected  out  of 
the  Hospital."  All  this  is  mere  surmise ;  neither  the  bill  itself, 
nor  any  thing  which  its  friends  have  done  or  intend  to  do,  will  for  a 
moment  warrant  such  a  conclusion.  It  is  said  by  the  majority, 
that  to  allow  the  patients  to  choose  their  own  physicians,  would 
lead  to  the  worst  of  con8e(|uences.  Your  committee  cannot  come 
to  that  conclusion,  and,  if  it  were  allowed  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, would  express  the  very  opposite.  Within  the  proper  limits 
and  under  proper  regulations,  such  as  may  be  made,  and  such  as 
the  bill  contemplates,  the  most  beneficial  results  must  follow. 
Much  is  said  by  the  majority,  and  very  justly,  of  the  importance 
of  peace  and  quiet  of  mind  to  the  sick,  and  in  connection  with 
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this  sabject,  tbe  committee  affinn  the  importance,  if  not  the  abso- 
lute necessity,  of  the  languishing  patient's  faith  in  his  medical 
attendants.  Why  not,  then,  give  the  unfortunate  the  opportunity 
of  aiding  in  his  own  cure  by  the  exercise  of  that  faith  in  an 
attendant  of  his  own  choice  ?  If  he  cannot  have  that  choice  when 
he  desires  it,  but  is  obliged  to  submit  to  a  course  of  treatment 
which  he  distrusts,  and  in  which  he  has  not  full  confidence,  all 
must  acknowledge  that  his  chances  for  a  speedy  recovery  must  be 
greatly  diminished.  So  powerful  an  effect  does  the  ^^  faith  in  the 
doctor  of  one's  own  choice  "  produce  on  the  disease,  that  some 
veiy  learned  physicians  of  the  old  school  are  in  the  habit  of 
attributing  many,  if  not  all  the  recoveries  that  take  place  under 
Homoepawic  treatment,  to  faith  in  the  physician. 

Bat  to  allow  the  inmates  of  the  Hospital,  on  entering  the  same, 
to  make  choice  of  a  physician,  is  saia  to  be  almost  entirely  im- 
practicable. Tour  committee  is  not  prepared  to  say  how  far  such 
a  {Minciple  is  practicable :  but  believe  it  will  be  prudent  to  give 
such  privileges,  and  experience,  under  the  direction  of  humanity, 
will  prove  how  far  the  same  is  practicable,  and  to  that  extent  your 
committee  go — ^the  bill  goes  no  farther.  The  bill  contemplates  a 
classification  of  the  patients  as  they  enter,  between  the  different 
departments,  unless  the  patient  expresses  a  decided  preference  for 
some  one  department  over  another,  in  which  case  the  wish  of  the 
patient  shall  be  complied  with  as  far  as  practicable.  This  is  the 
language  of  the  bill,  and  is  so  clear  that  none  can  misunderstand 
it.  No  one  is  to  be  catechised  as  to  his  choice,  but  all  are  left 
free  to  choose  his  medical  attendant  or  not,  as  he  pleases.  While 
each  department  is  to  be  equally  and  fairly  dealt  by  in  respect  to 
patients,  none  will  be  admitted  to  either  department,  except  m  reg^ 
ular  altemaie  order^  unless  a  preference  is  expressea  by  ue 
patient,  as  before  stated. 

If  a  difi^cult,  novel,  complicated,  or  obscure  case  of  disease 
occurs,  and  the  attending  physicians  are  not  satisfied  about  it,  cer- 
tainty, if  it  be  the  patient's  wish,  the  medical  attendant  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  call  in  any  physician  to  his  aid,  whether  he 
beloi^  to  either  of  the  attending  faculties,  or  is  unconnected  with 
the  Hospital.  The  bill  provides  for  this  contingency,  by  allowing 
the  physician  to  call  counsel,  since  no  one  is  so  wise  but  that  some 
other  one  may  know  thin^  beneficial  on  such  occasions ;  and  it 
might  happen  that  a  physician  in  the  city  could  render  aid  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  better  than  any  one  else,  even  though  he  was 
not  a  professor  in  either  college. 

It  is  said  by  the  majority,  that  no  motive  of  monopoly  induced 
the  state  to  estaUish  ttus  Hospital.  But  it  is  also  stat^,  that  ^^  it 
was  not  intended  for  a  school  of  clinical  instruction.**  This 
your  committee  conceives  to  be  an  error,  no  doubt  unintentional, 
tmt  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  founding  the  Hospital,  provides 
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that  the  fitculty  *^  majr  prescribe  regulations/'  and  under  such  regu- 
lations, '^  introduce  the  pupils  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  into 
said  Hospital,  to  witness  the  treatment  of  patients  there  assembled." 
The  faculty  has,  by  regulations,  constituted  a  school  for  clinical 
instruction,  and  given  dinical  lectures  in  a  lecture  room  in  die 
Hospital,  accordingly.  The  fact  was  apparent  to  the  Legislature 
then,  as  it  would  oe  now,  that  such  institutions  were  c^mected 
with  medical  colleges  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  that  to 
enable  the  young  men  {preparing  themselves  for  the  very  high  and 
responsible  duties  pertaining  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  to 
qualify  them  as  fully  as  they  ought  to  be,  it  was  all^important  that 
such  an  institution  should  be  established  in  such  a  situation  as  that 
the  medical  students  of  Ohio  could  have  the  benefits  of  clinical 
instruction  without  being  dependent  for  that  instruction  upon  the 
eastern  schools.  The  General  Assembly,  acting  under  these  views, 
as  well  as  for  the  other  benevolent  purpose  of  providing  a  home 
and  a  resting  place  for  the  sick  and  the  afflictea,  established  the 
Commercial  Hospital  at  Cincinnati.  It  was  as  well  a  school  of 
clinical  instruction  as  an  alms  house ;  nor  does  your  committee 
agree  with  the  majority,  that  it  is  detracting  from  the  benevolent 
intention  of  the  Legislature,  or  the  people  of  Ohio,  to  8U|qx>se 
while  they  established  an  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and 
the  distressed,  they  at  the  same  time  established  in  that  institution 
such  a  regulation  as  will  enable  those  to  whose  skill  and  practice 
the  people  will  submit,  to  be  well  qualified  to  practice  with  honor 
and  success  to  themselves  and  the  medical  profession,  and  safety  to 
those  who  shall  fall  under  their  charge.  It  is  said  by  the  majority, 
&at  it  was  made  the  ^^duty^^  of  the  fiau^ulty  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Ohio  to  attend  the  Hospital.  It  is  true,  the  term  <<  duty  " 
is  used  in  the  law^  but  the  term  pripikge  would  have  expressed  the 
idea  much  more  distinctly.  The  law  confers  the  pripiiege  on  the 
faculty  to  attend  the  Hospital,  and  for  its  prescriptions  for  the 
patients,  under  its  own  regulations,  admits  its  students  for  clinical 
instruction;  but  it  was  not  intended  to  be  an  exclusive  privilege 
forever.  The  state  of  Ohio  has  given  that  faculty  the  use  of  more 
than  forty  thousand  dollars  of  the  public  funds,  upwards  of 
twenty  years  ago,  to  build  up  a  colle^  and  ftimish  it,  and  has 
given  the  faculty  the  privilege  (or  made  it  their  duty^  if  you  please) 
to  lecture  and  receive  the  income,  without  rendering  any  return  to 
the  state,  except  in  instruction  to  nledical  students,  ana  prescrip- 
tions for  the  sick.  It  is  said,  the  faculty  has  performed  these  ser- 
vices ^^  widiout  fee.''  Is  not  the  attraction  lor  students  to  their 
college,  presented  in  their  clinical  advantages,  an  ample  compensa- 
tion r  If  not,  why  not  now  relinquish  a  share  to  other  hands, 
and  be  disdiarged  in  part  from  these  onerous  duties  imposed? 
Why  labor  so  vigilantly  to  shut  out  others  from  the  privileges  so 
necessary  to  the  puUic  wd&re? 
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The  majoritjr  ask,  «  Will  (he  hill  deafaroj  the  monopoly?"  and 
then  affirm  that  '^  three  schools  may  monopolize  as  well  as  one." 
It  will  be  recollected  that  diese  three  schools  embrace  the  two  great 
classes  of  medical  men — the  old  school  and  the  rtfomurs.  The 
eclectic  school  is  not  bound  to  any  of  the  exclusive  systems  of  the 
past— is  liberal  and  enlarged  in  its  views — condemns  none  for  opin^ 
ion  sake;  and  while  it  embraces  a  large  portion  of  the  nractice  and 
teachings  of  the  old  school,  it  is  not  opposed  or  indinerent  to  the 
improfements  which  have  been  made  oy  those  not  directly  in  its 
own  ranks.  The  reformers  treat  all  knowledge  and  improvement 
with  respect,  and  venerate  true  science  wherever  found.  They  do 
not  deem  opinions  necessarily  erroneous  because  such  opinions  are 
new.  Having  an  equal  knowledge  of  the  old  sdiool  practice-  with 
its  friends,  and  studying  all  their  writings,  teachings  and  scientific 
disquisitions,  the  reform  school  has  the  advantage  of  a  thorouj^ 
knowledge  of  the  practice  of  both.  This  being  the  character  of 
the  reformers,  no  monopoly  can  exist,  as  all  will  be  firee  to  attend 
their  teachings,  witness  their  practice,  and  receive  their  instructions^ 
The  airangement  proposed  by  this  bill  will  not  only  confer  the 
greatest  good  on  the  greatest  number,  but  the  benefits  will  extend 
equally  to  all,  and  there  will  be  no  <<  privileged  few,"  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  many. 

It  is  charj^ed  by  the  mtuority,  that  the  argument  used  by  the 
friends  of  this  bill  would  (if  unsuceessful)  throw  open  the  doors  of 
all  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  state.  Tour  committee  cai^ 
not  view  the  matter  in  that  li^ht.  No  analogy  whatever  exists  be- 
tween the  Commercial  Hospital  and  the  Asylums  located  in  this 
city.  But  it  is  believed  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the 
General  Assembly  might  not  confer  on  the  faculty  of  the  Starling 
Medical  College  the  privilege  to  visit  those  asylums,  with  dieir 
students  in  proper  numbers,  and  under  proper  regulations,  and  consult 
with  the  superintendents  respecting  the  inmates.  That  medical  and 
surgical  cliniques  might  be  furnished  from  these  institutions  wiUiout 
the  slightest  detriment  to  the  invalid  and  the  sick,  and  to  the  great 
benefit  of  medical  science  and  medical  students,  your  committee 
does  not  doubt.  Especially  so,  since  clinical  lectures  are  not  neces- 
sarily given  in  the  bed  rooms  of  the  sick,  but  may  be  given  with 
eoual  advantam  in  apsutments  beyond  the  hearing  and  disturbance 
or  the  lan^sninff  patient,  from  notes  quietly  taken  by  the  attend- 
ing physician  at  me  bedside. 

It  is  fiiither  stated  by  the  majority,  that  the  Commercial  Hospital 
is  not  a  state  institution  because  it  depends  for  its  support  on  the 
tax-payers  of  Cincinnati.  In  refdy,  your  committee  oeg  leave  to 
introduce  a  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  Hospital  as  reported 
hy  the  trustees  of  Cincinnati  township  in  their  last  financial  rep(Mt, 
dated  6th  March,  1848.  This  report  shows  most  clearly  that,  in- 
stead of  the  Hospital  being  a  source  of  expense  to  the  township,  it 
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has  yielded  a  handsome  income.  The  Hospital  not  only  supports 
itself,  but  pays  several  thousand  dollars  toward  supportioj^  the  pau- 
p&rs  of  that  township.  The  items  relative  to  the  Hoq>ital,  in  the 
account,  stand  thus: 

RXCSIPTS  or  HOSPITAL. 

Amount  received  from  auction  duties  and  licenses,  $4,381  67 

"  "        Hamilton  co.  for  keeping  lunatics,  4,869  87 

"  "        Cuyahoga  co.        do.  do.  464  00 

"  "        Miilcreek  to.  for  keeping  paupers,    226  00 

"  "        Darke  CO.  ror  keeping  lunatics, 

«  "        Green  tp.  for  keeping  paupers, 

<«  "        Colerain  tp.  for     do.         do. 

"  "        Sycamore  tp.  for   do.         do. 

«  "        Sprin^eld  tp.  for  do.         do. 

"  "        Miami  and  Clermont  counties  for 

keeping  paupers, 
"  "        U.  S.  Surveyor  of  the  port  for 

Cin'ti,  for  keeping  boatmen, 
"  "        Sundry  persons  in  the  Hospital, 

Amount  due  from  Hamilton  county  for  keeping  lunatics. 

Amount  due  from  Miilcreek,  Colerain  Fulton,  Miami 
and  Union  townships,  734  64 

And  from  sundry  persons  for  keeping  lunatics  in  Hospital,  1,108  86 

$16,619  46 
Amount  of  titxes  to  meet  expense,    ------        6,983  97 


124  00 

61  42 

45  28 

6  46 

32  56 

58  28 

1,025  50 
2,184  77 
1,306  25 

$23,603  43 


BXPENDITURBS. 


Amount  paid  for  support  of  Hospital,  $16,271  39 

"           «      Fuel  used  in  Hospital,  2,121  22 
^^           ^^      Steward,  nurses,  cell-keepers  and 

others  in  the  Hospital,  3,481  27 

'^           <<      Interments,  including  coffins,  &c.  1,749  55 

$23,603  43 

From  •  these  certified  statistics,  it  will  be  seen  that  Cincinnati 
township  raised  by  tax,  $6,988  97,  a  sum  not  by  any  means  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  paupers  of  the  township,  if  they  were  supported 
elsewhere  than  in  the  Hospital.  By  the  annual  report  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  township,  for  the  year  ending  the  first  of  Januarv>  1849, 
it  appears  that  there  was  in  the  Ho^itar203  resident  townanip  pau« 
pers  at  diat  time ;  and  it  further  appears  from  the  report  of  the 
township  trustees  of  1st  January,  1848,  there  were  in  the  Hospital, 
126  resident  township  paupers.  The  average  for  those  two  years 
is  164  resident  townstup  paupers  to  be  supported  by  the  Hospital. 
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By  the  law,  the  Hospital  is  allowed  to  chsu^  $2  per  week  for 
keeping  strangers.  Now  if  we  charge  the  township  $1  26  per 
week  only,  which  is  very  cheap^  for  keeping  these  164  paupers,  it 
would  amount  to  $10,660.  .  This  amount  the  township  now  pays, 
ander  the  regulations  of  the  Hospital,  with  $6,983  97  in  taxes. 
Thus  is  will  be  seen  that  tiie  township  is  the  gainer  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Hospital  system,  of  a  sum  of  $3,676  03. 

How  do  these  facts  compare  with  the  statement  made  by  the  ma^ 
jority,  that  '^eleven  thousand  dollars  are  now  raised  by  the  township 
of  Cincinnati,  to  pay  the  deficit  of  the  Hospital  expenses."  It  is 
true  the  trustees  of  the  township  report  that  they  Have  expended 
$14,789  18,  for  the  relief  of  out  door  poor,  and  it  is  probable  they 
wish  to  add  that  sum  to  the  Hospital  expense,  and  this  may  account 
for  the  $11,000  00  certificate  referred  to  by  the  majority. 

It  is  further  stated  by  the  majority,  that  the  affairs  of  the  town- 
ship of  Cincinnati,  are  so  interwoven  with  the  Hospital  affairs,  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  separate  them.  The  thousands  who  have 
petitioned  the  General  Assembly,  by  their  earnest  petitions  affirm 
to  your  committee,  that  the  fact  is  otherwise.  The  bill  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  managers,  who  shall  arrange 
matters  for  attending  the  sick,  as  well  as  the  insane.  Certainly, 
this  board  will  do  nothing  to  jeopardize  the  comfort  or  the  lives  of 
the  inmates.  We  cannot  in  advance  pronounce  them  destitute  of 
benevolent  feelings,  and  other  qualities  necessary  to  the  carrying 
out  in  a  proper  manner,  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  bill,  as 
your  committee  understand  it,  does  not  propose  to  interfere  in  any 
manner,  with  the  rights j  privileges  or  duties  of  the  township  trus- 
tees. It  leaves  them  and  their  authority  just  where  it  finds  them. 
The  bill  only  affects  the  medical  management  of  the  Hospital, 
which  never  was  in  any  manner  subject  to  the  control  of  the  town- 
ship trustees.  The  original  law  precluded  tliem  expressly  from  it, 
except  so  far  as  the  appointment  of  stewards,  nurses  and  servants 
were  necessary.  That  law  did  not  ^ive  them  the  power  to  appoint 
an  "  apothecary  or  house  surgeouj  or  to  direct  in  any  manner, 
with  reference  to  clinical  lectures.  The  bill  only  substitutes  the 
three  faculties  for  one,  and  the  board  of  managers,  are  only  for  the 
medical  and  surgical  management  of  the  Hospital.  They  are  to 
do  for  the  several  faculties,  just  what  the  faculty  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio,  did  for  ilself,  independently  of  the  trustees  of 
the  township.  No  change  in  the  mode  of  providing  for  the  man- 
agement of  paupers,  is  contemplated,  nor  in  the  manner  of  provi- 
dinjZ  for  the  sick. 

But  the  majority  say  the  matter  has  not  been  publicljr discussed, 
and  that  petitions,  no  matter  how  numerous,  ought  not  to  be  regard- 
ed. From  each  of  these  propositions,  jrour  committee  respectlully 
dissent.  This  controversy  commenced  in  1846,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  public  documents  of  the  state  of  that  year.  Petitions  were 
II 
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sent  into  the  General  Assembly  ly  the  friends  of  the  principles  of 
this  bill,  while  the  trustees  of  Cincinnati  township  sent  in  their 
remonstrances.  During  the  last  summer,  and  the  previous  winter, 
the  substance  of  the  bill  was  made  the  subject  of  public  lectures, 
before  numerous  meetings  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  Daily  papers 
to  the  number  of  many  thousands,  circulated  among  the  people, 
discussions  and  notices  of  the  increasing  interest  of  the  controversy. 

The  majority  inquire,  "where  is  the  necessity  for  this  change?" 
This  interrogatory  comes  to  the  gist  of  the  controversy,  and  your 
committee  will  proceed  to  give  several  reasons  why  the  change 
should  be  made.  The  first  reason,  and  one  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance is,  that  the  change  is  necessaiy  to  the  welfare  of  the  unfortu- 
nate victims  of  disease,  themselves.  All  other  reasons  sink  into 
utter  insignificance  when  compared  with  this.  By  the  contempla- 
ted change,  they  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  skill  and  talents  of  the 
most  distinguished  physicians  of  the  rival  schools.  A  desire  to  pre- 
sent a  record  of  the  most  successful  practice,  will  stimulate  the 
faculties  to  extraordinary  efforts,  and  in  every  department  of  medi- 
cal practice  at  the  Hospital,  the  sick  and  the  insane  will  derive  a 
superior  benefit.  At  present  the  sick  have  no  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary attentions,  incident  to  undisturbed  security,  and  an  incidental 
reward,  to  their  medical  attendants.  By  the  change  they  will  have 
three  house  physicians  to  attend  them  constantly;  each  stimulated 
by  a  laudable  ambition  to  ser\'e  and  to  relieve,  each  being  obliged 
to  keep  a  record,  and  open  that  record,  to  the  inspection  of  a  rival 
in  his  profession.  The  utmost  vigilance,  care,  kindness,  and  prop- 
er treatment  of  the  patients,  may  be  certainly  anticipated  from  the 
result. 

Who  cannot  see  that  under  such  an  administration,  though  no 
one  faculty  may  have  the  same  opportunities  for  giving  clinical 
instructions,  as  has  the  present  faculty,  yet  it  will  oe  infinitely  to 
the  advantage  of  the  sick;  not  only  so,  but  the  community  at  laree 
would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  the  regular  monthly  and  quarterly 
reports  to  be  made  from  journals  kept  by  each  department.  From 
such  statistical  minuteness,  a  very  correct  estimate  can  be  made  oi 
the  relative  merits  of  the  rival  schools,  and  the  relative  value  oi 
their  plans  of  treatment.  Is  there  no  reason  to  believe  there  might 
be  a  change  for  the  better,  bj'  exciting  physicians  to  extra  exertions 
and  watchfulness,  if  even  there  be  no  difference  in  skill?  Has  the 
success  in  that  Hospital  been  such  as  to  recommend  it  to  the  con 
fidence  of  the  public?  Has  not  the  confidence  of  the  State  beer 
misplaced?  By  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Hospital,  dated  Jan 
uary  Ist,  1849,  the  whole  number  admitted,  are  reported  as  patients 
in  the  Hospital.  That  number  is  2681,  of  whom  306  died.  Bu 
there  is  a  gross  inaccuracy  in  the  Hospital  report,  which  has  !« 
the  majorit)r  into  the  same  error.  That  inaccuracy  consists  in  ad 
ding  the  resident  township  paupers  to  the  list  of  patients.     For  i 
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the  footings  of  the  columns  in  the  table  of  diseases,  mentioned  in 
the  report  and  headed  "  admitted/'  be  put  together,  they  show  all 
the  cases  of  diseases  treated  during  the  year,  to  have  been  only 
1712,  instead  of  2681,  as  stated  by  the  majority.  The  remaining 
889  being  paupers  in  the  poor-house  department,  and  not  patients. 
This  correction  shows  a  fatality  of  about  20  per  cent.,  or,  that  about 
one  out  of  ever^  five  of  the  patients,  died.  There  were  1712  cases 
treated  (exclusive  of  small-pox)  and  of  these  288  died,  being  an 
average  of  one  death  to  every  6,  94-100,  cases  treated.  The  most 
unsuccessful  year  for  the  Baltimore  Hospital  (except  in  diolera 
seasons)  shows  2429  cases  treated  and  286  deaths,  being  one  case 
to  every  ^  cases  treated.  In  regard  to  the  Baltimore  Hospital,  the 
attending  physician  occupies  in  his  report,  three  or  four  closely 
printed  pi^s,  in  excuses  and  apologies  for  such  extraordinary 
fatality  tnat  year.  In  1834  (a  cholera  season)  the  number  of  pa- 
tients admitted  into  one  of  the  New  York  Hospitals  was  1721,  and 
the  number  of  deaths  were  174,  the  fatality  as  shown  by  the  report 
of  the  Hospital,  is  about  one  tenth  of  the  whole  number  treat- 
ed. The  number  of  patients  admitted  to  the  Chelsea  Marine 
Hospital  J  Massachusetts,  for  a  series  of  years,  was  9170,  and  the 
numoer  of  deaths,  for  the  same  time,  were  633,  being  an  average 
of  one  death  to  every  seventeen  cases  treated.  The  whole  number 
of  patients  admitted  to  the  Commercial  Hospital  at  Cincinnati,  (ex- 
clusive of  small-pox,)  in  eight  years,  ending  January  1,  1849,  was 
9498,  of  whom  1251  died,  an  average  of  one  death  to  every  7, 
69-100  cases  treated.    The  account  stands  thus : 

Chelsea,  9170  cases  treated,  633  deaths — 1  to  17. 

Commercial  Hospital,  Cincinnati,  9498  cases  treated,  1261 
deaths — 1  to  7^. 

Or,  if  the  worst  years  are  compared,  the  exhibit  will  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

New  York  Hospital,  cases  treated  1721,  deaths  174,  or  1 16  10. 

Commercial  Hospital  at  Cincinnati,  cases  treated  1712,  deaths 
288,  or  1  to  6  94-100. 

Baltimore  Hospital,  cases  treated  2429,  deaths  286,  or  1  to  8^. 

The  whole  number  of  cases  treated  in  all  the  Hospitals  of  France 
in  1835,  was  697,302,  and  the  whole  number  of  deaths  were 
45,303,  or  1  death  to  13. 

In  the  Hospitals  of  Paris,  in  1840,  the  whole  number  of  cases 
treated  was  83,644,  of  which  7,089  died,  or  1  to  11  4-6. 

Your  committee  have  selected  from  the  report  of  the  Commer- 
cial Hospital  a  number  of  forms  of  disease,  and  the  reported  deaths 
caused  by  those  diseases,  for  the  purpose  indicated  below  : 

Cases  treated.    Deaths* 

Typhoid  Fever, 46  20 

Typhus       << 76  21 
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Cases  treated.    Deaths* 

Chronic  Diarrhcea,       ....        82  20 

Jaundice,        ......15  3 

Ulceration  of  the  Bowels,    ...        61  58 

Acute  Diarrhoea,     .....    44  4 

Typhoid  Pneumonia,  ....        13  5 

Gastritis,        - 11  3 

847  134 

Average,  one  death  to  every  two  and  an  half  cases  treated. 

Believing  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  whole  number  of  pati- 
ents treated  in  the  Hospital,  in  the  forms  of  disease,  above  speci- 
fied, to  be  unusually  great,  your  committee  addressed,  to  a  number 
of  the  physicians  of  mis  city,  a  letter  in  the  following  form: 

"Senate  Chamber, 
Columbus,  March  2,  1849. 

^,M.  D. 

Sir:  Being  desirous  to  report  intelligently  on  the  bill 
relating  to  the  Commercial  Hospital  at  Cincinnati,  as  a  select  com- 
mittee on  that  subject;  and  lacking  the  facts  necessary  to  enable  me 
so  to  report,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  enquiring  respectfully  of 
you,  at  what  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  patients  treated  in 
your  practice,  does  mortality  occur  in  the  following  forms  of  disease : 
Typhoid  Fever;  Typhus  Fever;  Chronic  Diarrhoea;  Jaundice; 
Ulceration  of  the  Bowels;  Acute  Diarrhoea;  Typhoid  Pneumonia; 
Gastritis. 

I  find,  dear  sir,  by  examining  the  statistics  of  the  Commercial 
Hospital  at  Cincinnati,  the  mortality  is  stated  at  about  one-fifdi  of 
the  whole  number  treated,  and  in  the  above  specified  cases  the  fatal 
results  are  much  greater.  Please  answer  this  line  at  an  early  day, 
in  which  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  say,  whether  or  not  I  am 
at  liberty  to  use  your  answer  publicly. 

Truly  yours, 

John  F.  Beaver. 
dr.  case  in  reply. 

Columbus,  March  6,  1849. 
John  F.  Beaver,  Esq. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  vours  of  the  2d  inst.,  I  would  say  that, 
judging  from  what  data  I  have,  mortality  occurs  in  the  following 

{proportions  in  my  practice,  in  the  diseases  you  specify.  In  Typhoia 
ever,  1  in  16;  Chronic  Diarrhoea,  1  in  30;  Uncomplicated  Jaun- 
dice, none  fatal;  Ulceration  of  the  Bowels,  1  in  20;  Acute  Diar- 
rhoea, not  more  than  1  in  60;  Typhoid  Pneumonia,  3  cases,  none 
&tal;  Gastritis,  about  1  in  16.  You  can  use  this  publicly  if  you 
wish.  D.  Cass. 

Tour  committee  has  received  other  answers,  some  verbal  and 
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some  written,  which  so  nearly  coincide  with  the  above  that  it  is 
deemed  onnecessaiy  to  insert  tnem  at  length.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
result  of  the  practice  in  this  city,  would  indicate  the  mortality  to 
be,  about  one  in  every  thirty  cases  treated  of  the  forms  of  diseases 
above  specified.  Tour  committee  is  further  informed,  from  the 
most  reliable  sources,  that  the  fatality  in  Hoapital  practice  is  neces- 
sarily greater  than  in  private.  But  the  difference  being  so  very 
great,  in  the  same  forms  of  diseases,  it  would  seem  to  your  com- 
mittee, radical  deficiencies  must  exist  in  the  treatment  of  patients 
at  the  Commercial  Hospital,  which  call  for  a  salutary  change. 

It  may  be  supposed,  the  extraordinary  fatality  of  the  cases  in  the 
Commercial  Hospital  will  be,  In  some  measure,  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  inmates,  were  boatmen  from  the 
river,  afflicted  with  the  dangerous  diseases  incident  to  the  southern 
climate  to  which  they  are  exposed.  When  we  look  at  the  report, 
however,  we  find  of  that  class  347  admitted,  of  whom  only  22  oied, 
or  about  I  in  16.  The  mortality  among  the  resident  township 
paupers  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  much  greater.  Of  689  town* 
ship  paupers,  who  were  necessarily  residents  of  Cincinnati,  the 
report  shows  that  sixty  died,  and  your  committee  is  not  aware  that 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  is  more  unhealthy  than  other  large  cities; 
but  on  the  contrary  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
healthy  in  our  land. 

As  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  scourge  of  humanity — the 
Ckoleraj  will  visit  our  country  this  year,  your  committee  thinks  it 
proper,  to  give  some  statistics  relative  to  the  successful  treatment  of 
that  disease,  by  the  rival  schools^.  When  it  made  its  appearance 
among  us  several  years  aj?o,  the  deaths  appear  to  have  been  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  aU  the  cases  treated  by  the  old  school  phy- 
sicians. Nine  cases  of  cholera  were  treated  at  the  Commercial 
Hospital  during  the  present  year,  of  which  five  died,  showing  that 
no  improvement  has  been  made  in  treating  that  disease  at  the  Hos- 
pital, as  its  mortality  is  about  the  same  as  when  it  visited  our 
country  before.  Your  committee  has  been  furnished  with  statistics 
of  the  treatment  of  cholera,  by  both  Homceopathic  and  Allopathic 
professors,  in  their  respective  Hospitals,  and  it  is  thought  proper  to 
introduce  briefly  their  reports.  In  a  medical  work,  entitled  <^A 
Concise  View  of  Homoeopathy,"  published  in  Dublin  in  1845,  will 
be  found  statistics  as  follows: 

The  average  proportion  of  deaths  in  Paris,  from  Cholera,  treated 
under  the  Allopathic  practice,  was  49  per  cent.,  while  that,  under 
the  HomoBopatkic,  was  only  7^  per  cent.  In  Vienna,  (Ans.,) 
under  the  former,  the  deaths  are  reported  at  31  per  cent.,  while 
under  the  latter  it  was  only  8  per  cent.  In  Bourdeaux,  death  oc- 
curred under  Allopathic  treatment  at  the  rate  of  67  per  cent.,  and 
under  Homoeopathic  17  per  cent  Qnly.  The  general  average  in 
tbe  places  mentioned  will  stand  thus:    Allopathic  49  per  oeiit» 
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Homoepathic  10^  per  cent.  The  record  of  mortality  in  twenty-one 
Hospitals  in  Europe,  shows  the  avera^  deaths  under  Allopathic 
treatment,  to  be  65^  per  cent.,  while  m  ten  Hospitals  where  the 
cholera  patients  were  under  Homoeopathic  treatment,  the  average 
deaths  from  that  disease,  was  llf  only.  In  a  report  published  by 
the  authorities  of  Pischnowitz,  (in  Prussia,)  will  be  seen  that 
680  cases  of  cholera  were  treated  as  follows :  278  treated  Homceo- 
pathically,  of  which  27  died;  381  treated  AUopathically,  of  which 
162  died.  The  proportions  of  deaths  under  Homoeopathic  treatment 
was  10  8-10,  while  under  that  of  Allopathy,  it  was  33  per  cent. 
In  '^  The  American  Journal  of  Homceopathy,"  may  be  seen  the 
following  statistics:  In  the  Protestant  half-orphan  asylum,  sixth 
Avenue,  New  York,  during  seven  years,  from  1836  to  1842,  inclu- 
sive, there  were  868  children,  of  whom  22  died.  During  that 
period  the  asylum  was  under  Allopathic  treatment.  During  the 
subsequent  five  years,  this  asylum  was  under  Homceopathio  treats 
ment,  and  the  number  of  children  was  864,  of  whom  six  died. 
Ratio  of  deaths  under  Allopathic  treatment,  1  in  39;  under  Homoeo- 
pathic, 1  in  144.  In  "  Little's  Journal  of  Foreign  medicine," 
page  S4,  it  is  stated,  that  16,985  Syphilitic  patients  were  treated  in 
the  Hospitals  in  Sweden,  during  a  period  or  five  years — ^that  6707 
of  whom  were  treated  dieteticaly,  (or  taking  no  medicine,)  and  six 
weeks  were,  in  general,  suflScient  for  a  cure.  The  relapses  were  7^ 
per  cent.;  and  that  10,278  were  treated  upon  the  mercurial  plan, 
and  of  these  the  ratio  of  relapses  was  14  per  cent. 

The  books  consulted,  and  the  reports  and  statistics  referred  to 
by  your  committee,  are  believed  to  be  those  of  standing  authority 
among  medical  men,  and  the  results  would  strongly  indicate  that 
the  public,  as  well  as  the  patients,  in  the  Commercial  Hospital, 
would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  the  introduction  of  these  vast  im- 
provements in  medicine  into  that  institution.  Your  committee  is 
informed  that  the  Eclectic  practice,  which  this  bill  proposes  to 
introduce  into  the  Hospital,  includes  Homoeopathy,  and  that  the 
principles  of  Homoeopatny  are  taiigbt  in  the  Eclectic  College.  It 
IS  also  clp^imed  by  the  Eclectic  Faculty,  and  by  a  numerous  portion 
of  the  community  that  the  peculiar  course  of  practice  pursued  by 
those  professors,  is  still  more  successful  than  the  Homoeopathic 
treatment  alone.  The  Eclectics  further  claim,  that,  though  Homoeo- 
pathy is  peculiarly  applicable  to  some  casei^  and  superior  as  a  whole 
to  the  old  practice,  yet,  from  a  judicious  discrimination,  many 
cases  are  believed  to  exist,  in  which  the  Homoeopathic  remedies 
are  insufiicient.  But  in  these  cases,  other  remedies  are  applied 
under  the  Eclectic  practice  with  the  happiest  results,  and  in  oone 
more  so  than  oases  of  Asiatic  Cholera. 

The  majority  ui^e  objections  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  which 
your  committee  wiU  now  proceed  to  answer  briefly.  One  objection 
IS  made  to  that  part  of  the  bill  which  provides  for  the  appointment 
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of  a  Board  of  Managers,  to  consist  of  one  from  each  of  the  three 
faculties,  and  this  is  called  unhiir.  Your  committee  can  discover 
nothing  unfair  in  such  an  arrangement,  except  perhaps  it  coerces 
an  imwilling  party  to  yield  a  portion  of  a  common  right  to  others, 
only  equally  deserving.  "Should  it  so  happen  (say  the  majority) 
that  two  of  the  faculties  should  issue  a  certain  order,  which  the 
other  faculty  deemed  injurious  to  the  institution  and  its  inmates,  the 
dissenting  factulty  must  yield  its  own  better  judgment,  even  though 
based  upon  manjr  years  of  hospital  experience,  for  the  almighty 
power  of  a  majority  has  been  wielded  against  them."  Your  com- 
mittee is  aware  that  it  is  an  effort  of  great  virtue  for  old  incumbents 
in  honorable  and  profitable  ojfices  to  surrender  any  portion  of  their 
former  prerogatives.  But  no  ground  for  apprehension  exists.  The 
bill  provides  that  the  division  shall  be  eqtuily  and  except  the  divi- 
sion, and  the  plan  for  the  quarterly  reports  of  the  house  physicians, 
there  can  be  no  dispute,  the  decision  of  which  will  be  of  any  seri- 
ous moment.  There  is  no  danger,  therefore,  of  the  majority  op- 
pressing the  minority.  From  the  situation  of  the  several  faculties, 
there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  two  will  be  disposed  to  oppress 
the  other :  and  jrour  committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill  will,  by  uniting  the  interests  of  tne  faculties  as  to  the  division 
of  the  Hospital,  and  making  them  better  acquainted  personally — 
do  away  with  many  of  the  areaded  asperities.  The  mutual  inter- 
est existing  among  the  students,  meeting  to  attend  the  same  lectures, 
and  the  information  to  be  obtained  by  attending  clinical  lectures  in 
the  different  schools,  will  be  safe  grounds  against  any  discord  or 
contention  that  would  seriously  threaten  the  success  of  either.  That 
doctors,  like  other  men,  may  disagree,  is  verj^  true,  but  in  this  in- 
stance, it  will  be  the  interest  of  aU  to  harmonize,  and  that  interest 
will  soon  dictate  the  means  to  subserve  the  interest  of  all  the  facul- 
ties and  their  students. 

The  II th  section  of  the  bill,  which  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  members  of  the  board,  by  the  city  council,  is  also  objected  to 
by  the  majority.  They  represent  that  provision  as  contemplating 
the  appointment  of  members  of  the  board  to  fill  accidental  vacan- 
cies. Thus  the  majority  misrepresents  the  motives  of  the  friends 
of  the  bill. 

The  Proviso  to  the  eleventh  section  declares,  that  if  there  be 
but  two  members  of  the  board  of  managers  appointed  by  their 
respective  faculties,  and  the  third  faculty  refusing,  for  the  space 
of  ten  days  after  notice,  to  appoint,  then  and  in  that  contingency, 
the  city  council  shall  appoint,  &c.  That  provision  is  perhaps  in- 
dispensable to  the  attainment  of  the  intention  of  the  bill,  i.  e.,  the 
certain  appointment  of  one  member  to  represent  each  faculty,  in 
the  board  of  managers ;  for  if  one  faculty  refused  to  appoint,  the 
object  of  the  law  would  be  defeated.  It  is  proper  that  the  board 
consist  of  three  members,  and  these,  if  not  appointed  by  the  fac- 
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ulties  respectively,  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  city  cooncil,  so  that 
neither  shall  have  the  advantage  over  the  other,  by  having  two 
physicians  of  the  same  school  m  the  board,  and  to  that  end  it  is 

? provided  that  the  one  appointed  by  the  council  shall  be  neutral  as 
ar  as  possible,  and  shall  not  be  a  physician.  But  if,  after  such 
appointment  by  the  council,  the  refusing  faculties  or  faculty  shall 
comply  with  tne  law  in  relation  to  appointment,  then  the  privilege 
may  he  resumed  at  any  time  by  them. 

The  majority  object,  with  great  force  and  propriety,  to  that  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  authorizing  the  students  to  follow  the  faculty 
through  the  wards  of  the  Hospital,  by  which  "  a  crowd  of  care- 
less strangers  will  surround  the  couch  of  anguish."     The  custom 
in  eastern  hospitals,  your  committee  is  informed  by  good  authority, 
has  been  to  permit  the  entire  class  to  follow  the  faculty  through  the 
sick  rooms.  From  motives  of  humanity,  such  as  expressed  by  the 
majority,  that  custom  has  been  abolished  in  the  Commercial  Hospi- 
tal, and  the  bill  has  been  prepared  with  an  anxious  eye  to  that  im- 
provement.    This  motive  prompted  the  friends  of  the  bill  to  limit 
the  number  to  "  not  more  than  twenty. ^^    The  present  arrange- 
ment in  the  Commercial  Hospital  allows  the  students  to  visit  the  clin* 
cal  wards,  containing  eight  or  ten  beds,  in  the  proporticm  of  two  to 
each  bed,  so  that  in  the  large  wards  from  sixteen  to  twenty  may 
visit  at  a  time,  examine  the  patients,  quietly  retire,  and  report  to 
the  professors.     This,  your  committee  is  informed,  may  he  done 
without  any  detriment  to  the  patients.     The  clinical  lectures  are 
delivered,  and  surgical  operations  performed  in  a  lecture  room, 
separate  and  apart  from  the  sick  rooms.     So,  it  will  be  seen,  it 
was  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  the  practice  of  admitting 
the  whole  class,  that  this  limitation  was  introduced  into  the  bill. 
But  in  practice,  the  bill,  while  it  limits  the  number  that  may  visit 
the  wands  at  one  and  the  same  time,  will  admit  of  single  visitants 
as  well  as  more,  in  all  cases  that  require  discretion ;  and  your 
committee  cannot  presume,  that  the  faculties  will  permit  any  cus- 
tom which  will  diminish  the  chances  of  successful   cure,  they 
having  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  successful  treatment  of  their 
patients. 

The  majority  ask,  "Why  did  the  trustees  reject  the  faculty  of 
the  Cincinnati  College?"  Your  committee  might  ask  quite  as 
pertinently,  why  did  not  the  trustees  of  Cincinnati  township  ad- 
mit Dr.  Drake's  faculty?  It  is  admitted  he  occupied  a  position 
pre-eminent  in  medical  science,  then  why  not  give  the  inmates  of 
the  Hospital  the  benefit  of  so  distinguished  a  physician?  The 
simple  answer  is,  that  the  law  was  so  framed  as  to  enable  the 
trustees  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  legislature.  By  consulting  Dr. 
Drahe^s  laWj  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  on 
a  question  arising  out  of  that  law,  the  interrogatory  of  the  majority 
is  fully  answered. 
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It  is  alleged  that  experience  in  other  cities  proves,  that  separate 
or  distinct  systems  of  practice  in  the  same  hospital  is  imp^ctioa^ 
ble,  and  would  drive  ^^  concord  and  harmony  from  such  aninstito^ 
tion."  Your  committee  is  informed,  through  a  medical  gentleman 
who  has  attended  the  hospitals  at  Philadelphia,  that  different 
faculties  and  their  students  visit  there  for  clinical  instruction-*H;hat 
no  difficulties  or  disturbances  arise  in  consequence,  though  the 
attendants  are  students  and  faculties  of  rival  scnools. 

Another  instance  may  be  mentioned.  While  two  rival  colleges 
were  in  operation  in  New  York,  the  professors  and  students  of 
both  were  allowed  to  attend  the  same  hospital  on  alternate  dajrs, 
and  to  treat  patients  in  separate  apartments. 

By  a  late  publication,  *^  The  nommopaihic  Journal^^^  edited  by 
A.  U.  Baker,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  it  is  stated,  that  in  the  celebrated 
Hospital  of  St.  Petersburgh,  (perhaps  among  the  most  celebrated 
in  the  world,)  one-half  of  the  inmates  are  treated  under  a  Homceo- 
pothic  physician,  Dr.  Stender,  under  an  arrangement  of  the  gov- 
ernment, for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  relative  merits  of  the  rival 
systems. 

And  here  too,  may  be  mentioned  the  fact,  that  in  New  Hamp« 
shire,  (the  home  of  the  illustrious  ^<  Dartmouth  Colhge^^^)  an  act 
paaaed  during  the  late  session  of  its  legislature,  making  a  similar 
arrangement  between  the  medical  department  of  that  college  and 
the  college  of  medical  reformers  recently  chartered  in  that  state. 

The  majority  say  that  the  Hospital,  to  be  useful,  must  be  <<  under 
the  management  of  one  undivided  head."  So  far  as  providing  the 
necessary  comforts  of  life,  such  as  board,  fuel,  &c.,  is  concerned, 
this  is  true  enough,  and  will  continue  as  it  now  is,  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  township  trustees;  but  with  re^rd  to  the  treatment 
ol  the  sick,  and  managing  the  inmates  of  the  Hospital,  your  com- 
mittee thinks  enough  nas  been  said  to  show  no  such  necessity 
exists  in  fact.  No  good  reason  has  been  shown,  why  twenty 
physicians  may  not  attend  patients  in  twenty  rooms,  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience  to  either.  The  plan  proposed  for  adoption 
by  this  bill,  it  is  said,  "  will  destroy  the  institution."  Whatever 
others  may  believe  on  that  subject,  your  committee  is  forced  to  a 
veiT  different  conclusion.  The  most  learned  and  wise  will  repair 
to  its  wards,  prescribe  for  the  sick,  and  thus  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
its  benevolence.  They  will  cling  round  it  in  their  interest,  and 
their  interest  will  be  advanced  by  honors  gained  in  successful 
treatment  and  practice.  With  such  incentives  to  professional  hon- 
ors, the  institution  cannot  but  be  safe. 

Looking  forward  to  a  division,  the  majority  ask,  <'  bow  shall 
that  division  be  made  ?"  A  sufficient  reply  can  be  made  by  saying, 
in  the  manner  suited  to  the  improvements  in  medical  science  con- 
templated to  be  introduced.  And  perhaps  the  most  important  ccm* 
cideration  involved  in  that  division,  would  be,  whether  the  wards 
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be  large  or  small,  and  how  to  divide  them  so  that  the  infected 
atmosphere  be  not  rendered  common  to  the  patients.  One  of  the 
reasons  assigned  for  extraordinary  success  in  the  Boston  Hospital, 
is,  that  the  wards  are  small,  and  few  beds  in  each  room.  The 
subject  has  been  ably  discussed  by  a  medical  writer,  in  ^^  The 
Boston  Journal  of  Medicine^^^  who,  after  having  visited  numer- 
ous hospitals  in  Europe  and  America,  gives  the  public  his  conclu- 
sions in  substance  thus:  "Small  hospitals  are  more  healthy  than 
lar&[e  ones.  The  mortality  is  to  be  attributed  to  some  extent  to 
baa  atmosphere  in  those  places.  If  we  reflect  that  the  air  in  a 
moderate-sized  bed  chamoer  is  vitiated  by  one  or  two  persons 
inclosed,  in  eight  hours  of  the  night,  what  must  we  suppose  the 
air  of  a  room  to  be  which  contains  from  fifly  to  one  hundred 
patients  affected  with  various  forms  of  disease.  Small  apartments 
with  few  persons  in  each,  are  much  freer  from  the  evils  of  hospi- 
tal atmosphere  than  large  ones  with  many  patients,  even  though 
the  numbers  in  each  are  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  rooms,  K)r 
the  height  of  lar^e  rooms  is  never  proportionate  to  their  size. 
Because,  though  the  small  ones  may  be  as  much  crowded  as  the 
large,  yet  they  are  much  more  easily  ventilated,  and  the  atmos- 
phere m  them  much  sooner  purified.  Epidemics  peculiar  to  hos- 
pitals, such  as  hospital-gangrene,  &c.,  may  be  prevented  from 
passing  from  one  apartment  to  another,  while  they  will  affect  all 
in  the  room  where  they  begin,  however  large  they  may  be." 

It  is  said  the  hospital  is  now  full  to  overflowing.  Your  com- 
mittee are  informed,  the  hospital  buildings  are  sufSiciently  extensive 
to  accommodate  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  persons ;  that 
is  more  room  than  will  be  needed  for  the  sick  only,  for  a  number 
of  years  to  come.  Many  of  the  paupers  now  resiaent  in  the  hos- 
pital, will  soon  be  withdrawn,  in  consequence  of  the  erection  of 
the  Hamilton  County  Poor  House,  which  will  be  completed,  in 
all  probability  before  the  end  of  the  coming  summer,  so  far  as  to 
receive  the  poor  of  the  county. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  thinks  that  the  arrangement  contem- 
plated, can  be  made  without  any  such  an  outlay  of  money  as  is 
intimated  by  the  majority — ^a  sum  much  less  will  answer.  Your 
committee  will  close  this  report  by  an  epitome  of  the  project  con- 
templated by  the  bill,  pronounced  by  an  eminent  physician,  in  a 
lecture  on  this  subject : 

^^  Under  the  proposed  law  a  most  beneficent  change  will  be  seen. 
Patients  will  freely  choose  their  treatment  from  tne  most  distin- 
guished men  of  three  medical  faculties,  and  from  other  physicians 
of  the  city,  who  are  willing  to  give  gratuitous  assistance.  Thus 
will  the  whole  medical  talent  and  learning  of  the  city  be  brought 
within  reach  of  the  poor  for  their  relief.  With  three  house-pny- 
sicians  to  give  constant  attendance,  and  with  a  faculty  of  six  or 
seven  physicians  to  each  department,  the  poor  patients  will  have  as 
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&ithful  attendancse  as  the  wealtbiest  of  the  land*  In  each  depart* 
meot  the  records  will  show,  at  any  time,  the  treatment  ana  its 
results,  and  if  the  treatment  of  either  faculty  should  show  superior 
success  in  cholera  or  any  other  prevailing  disease,  the  other  facul-* 
ties,  more  unsuccessful,  would  oe  compelled  to  adopt  a  similar 
plan,  or  sink  the  reputation  of  their  school  beyond  recovery. 
This  imminent  responsibility,  from  publishing  the  records,  would 
create  such  a  vigilance  and  fidelity  in  the  physicians  as  has  never 
before  been  seen  in  hospitals,  and  the  statistics  obtained  would 
induce  the  medical  profession,  eenerally,  to  adopt  the  methods 
which  proved  most  successful,  and  would  thus  produce  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  whole  country. 

*'  The  employment  of  different  physicians  in  different  portions 
of  the  same  hospital,  is  nothing  new.  It  is  the  only  way  in 
which  a  large  hospital  can  be  successfully  conducted,  and  the  dif- 
ference of  treatm^it  proposed  is  one  of  its  greatest  advantages. 

'*  There  can  be  no  confusion  or  collision,  for  the  several  facul- 
ties are  to  be  as  distinct  and  independent  as  if  in  three  different 
hospitals,  and  the  only  matters  of  common  interest  between  them, 
the  division  of  the  hospital,  the  preservation  of  order,  the  days  of 
lecturing,  and  the  purchase  of  a  library,  are  to  be  adjusted  by  a 
coramittee  of  one  from  each  faculty,  to  be  called  a  board  of  man- 
agers, which  is  really  but  a  committee  of  conference,  for  their 
common  business. 

^^  Students  attending  the  hospital  will  be  enabled  to  receive  three 
times  as  much  clinical  instruction  as  heretofore,  at  the  same  ex- 
pense, and  medical  men  from  all  states  of  the  Union  will  be 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  an  institution  in  which  all  systems  of 
medical  practice  may  be  learned  and  compared,  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense, and  their  true  value  ascertained  by  their  immediate  results. 

^^  This  open  competition  in  lecturing  will  operate  like  the  med- 
ical concours  at  Paris,  in  which  rival  professors  test  their  compar- 
ative  abilities,  which  have  made  that  city  the  head-quarters  of 
medical  science  for  Europe.  A  similar  effect  will  be  produced  in 
Cincinnati,  giving  to  its  medical  colleges  an  American  celebrity. 
The  students  will  partake  of  the  zeal  and  ambition  of  their  pro- 
fessors, and  each  will  acauire  from  bis  varied  instruction  enlarged 
views  of  medicine,  whicn  will  prevent  his  becoming  an  i^orant 
partisan.  Mutual  intercourse  will  beget  mutual  friendship,  and 
remove  many  prejudices  which  arise  when  separate. 

^^The  medical  students  of  Cincinnati,  for  several  years,  have 
manifested  a  most  peaceable,  moral,  and  gentlemanly  character. 
No  serious  disturbance  or  quarrel  has  occurred  for  years  at  either 
of  the  colleges ;  their  lecture  rooms  are  characterized,  by  decorum 
and  good  humor,  and  so  far  from  riotous  collisions  occurring,  Cin- 
cinnati, with  its  three  schools,  has  had  less  disorder  among  its 
students,  than  several  other  cities  in  which  but  one  school  exists* 
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The  majority  of  the  students  of  the  city  are  already  taug;fat  by 
their  faculties  to  be  courteous  and  liberal  to  those  of  different 
c^imons,  and  the  passage  of  the  bill  will  introduce  an  era  of  gen- 
eral harmony  and  mutual  intelligence. 

^'  The  Oommercial  Hospital  of  Cincinnati  will  be  changed 
from  one  of  the  most  unsuccessful  hospitals  ever  known,  to  the 
very  best  in  America;  and,  without  one  cent  of  additional 
expense,  a  library  and  pathological  museum,  both  of  which  are 
deplorably  needed  at  present,  wul  be  established  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  hospital  tickets,  for  the  benefit  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  for  the  lasting  honor  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  which  already 
stands  high  in  meaical  reputation,  and  which,  under  the  proposed 
law,  will  soon  rank  among  the  foremost  states  of  the  Union,  as  to 
the  greatness  and  celebrity  of  its  medical  institutions." 

Tne  bill  is  therefore  reported  back  without  amendment,  and 
recommended  to  its  third  reading  and  passage. 

All  of  which  is  respectftiUy  submitted. 

John  F.  Bsaysr,  Sekct  Committee, 


On  the  Advantages  of  Solutions  of  Caoutchouc  and  Gutta 
Percha  in  Protecting  the  Skin  against  the  Contagion  of 
Animal  Poisons.     By  William  Acton^  Esq. 

The  author  states  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  performing  van* 
ous  experiments  with  solutions  of  gun  cotton,  gutta  percha,  and 
caoutchouc,  with  a  view  of  testing  their  property  of  protecting  the 
surface  from  the  influence,  b^  contact,  of  contagious  poisons,  and 
the  following  are  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived :  1  •  That  a 
solution  of  gun  cotton,  when  dry,  corrugates  the  skin  too  much  to 
be  available  for  the  j^urposes  required.  2.  That  gutta  percha 
alone  is  devoid  of  elasticity  and  sufficient  adhesive  quality,  whilst 
the  solution  of  caoutchouc  wants  body  and  is  too  sticky ;  but  that, 
3.  The  compound  solution  of  caoutchouc  and  gutta  percha  posseses 
the  reouisite  Qualities  to  fulfil  the  purpose  required.  It  is  prepared 
by  adding  a  drachm  of  gutta  percha  to  an  ounce  of  benzole,  (the 
volatile  principle  of  coal  naphtha,)  and  ten  grains  of  India  rubber 
to  the  same  quantity  of  benzole,  each  being  dissolved  at  a  gentle 
heat,  and  then  mixed  in  equal  proportions.  The  author  has  em- 
ployed this  compound  in  painting  the  surface  surrounding  a  chancre 
witn  the  solution,  and  found  that  the  acrid  secretion  had  no  effect 
upon  it  when  dried,  and  warm  or  cold  water  may  be  applied  with 
impunity.  He  considers  that  it  may  be  employed  advantageously 
in  many  and  various  ways,  as  in  protecting  the  hands  during  post- 
mortem examinations,  in  preserving  the  cheek  from  excoriation  in 
gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  and  in  covering  the  parts  contiguous  to  a 
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flOfe  where  wateivdiessinff  is  the  awlication,  &c.  A  letter  from 
Mr.  Qoackett  to  the  author  states  the  results  of  that  gentleman's 
examination  of  these  several  soluticms  under  the  microscope.  A 
dried  fihn  of  the  compound  is  described  by  him  to  be  perfectly 
elastic  and  free  from  perforations,  though  in  many  parts  less  than 
the  one  five  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. — London  Lanctt. 


iErHSRKAL  Solution  of  Pbbpabbd  Cotton  in  Bubns.  J. 
Crawfordy  M.  D.  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine^  McGill 
College^  Montrealy  C.  E. 

I  observed  in  the  last  number  of  your  Journal,  a  short  notice 
(taken  from  the  Boston  Journal)  of  a  new  remedy,  as  a  surgical 
application  to  wounds,  namely,  an  ^^  sthereal  solution  of  prepared 
cotton."  I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  this  remedy 
in  the  case  of  a  severe  bum,  and  nad  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  a 
most  satisfactory  result.  I  have  to  thank  Dr,  Payne,  Dentist,  of 
this  city,  not  only  for  the  suggestion,  but  also  for  naving  afforded 
me  the  means  of  tiying  it  on  the  occasion.  My  patient,  a  young 
gentleman  residing  at  the  same  house  with  Dr.  P.,  had,  a  few 
moments  previously,  received  a  severe  bum  of  the  face  and  hands, 
from  the  accidental  inflaming  of  camphine ;  after  placing  his 
hands  in  iced  water,  I  was  preparing  cotton  wadding  as  the  most 
convenient  application  for  the  face,  when  Dr.  Payne  mentioned  to 
me  that  he  had  lately  received,  from  the  United  States,  a  new 
remedy,  which  he  had  tried  to  an  abrasion  on  his  hand  that  day, 
with  immediate  relief.  The  wound  so  treated,  appeared  covered 
by  a  thin  glazing  or  varnish,  which  perfectly  excluded  the  atmos- 
pheric air — the  principal  desideratum  in  these  cases.  I  at  once 
adopted  the  suggestion,  perceivinjg  that  it  appeared  to  promise  a 
very  light  and  convenient  covering,  while  tne  aether  during  its 
evaporation  would  likely  afford  a  cooling  application. 

The  solution  was  accordingly  brushea  lightly  over  the  face,  and 
a  glazing  was  soon  observed,  and  the  painful  sensation  almost 
instantly  subsided. 

The  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  fluid  to  cover  the  hands 
in  like  manner,  prevented  me  treating  them  in  the  same  way.  It 
will  be  sufficient  for  my  present  object  to  state,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  satisfactory  than  the  result  of  the  application,  and  I  know 
of  none  at  all  to  be  compared  with  it  for  convenience,  as  well  as 
efficacy,  in  superficial  burns  of  the  face. — Wood^s  Retrospect. 
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Ergot  of  Rye  in  Rbtention  of  Urine. — Dr.  Allier,  of  Mar- 
cigny,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Academie  de  Medicine,  on  the 
use  of  the  ergot  of  rye  in  the  treatment  of  the  divers  kinds  of 
retention  of  urine,  laid  down  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  ergot  restores  to  the  bladder  its  contractility,  impaired 
by  immoderate  distension  of  its  coats. 

2.  It  has  acted  in  this  manner,  when  all  other  means  have  failed. 

3.  Paralysis  of  the  bladder,  resulting  from  cerebral  haemorrhage, 
has  freauently  given  way  on  the  use  of  the  ergot. 

4.  Tne  ergot  has  haa  no  effect  on  the  paralysis  of  the  limbs, 
resulting  from  apoplexy. 

6.  The  secale  is  just  as  efficacious  in  vesical  paralysis,  when 
the  lesion  of  the  nervous  centres  is  not  clearly  established. 

6.  Paralysis  of  limbs,  depending  on  such  lesions,  has  not  been 
benefitted  by  the  ergot. 

7.  This  substance  shortens  the  duration  of  vesical  paralysis, 
which,  by  the  use  of  the  catheter,  is  generally  removed  in  a  period 
of  time  which  may  vary  considerably. 

8.  It  has  no  effect  in  retention  of  urine,  resulting  from  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prostate  gland. 

9.  It  acts,  in  such  cases,  by  increasing  the  contractile  power  of 
the  bladder,  without  causing  the  prostate  to  diminish  in  size. 

10.  Once  in  fourteen  times  the  ergot  has  had  no  effect  whatever: 
this  occurrence  happens  in  pretty  much  the  same  proportion  with 
the  more  approved  remedies. 

11.  As  tne  effects  of  the  ergot  are  rather  evanescent,  it  should  be 
given  in  small  and  oft-repeated  doses. 

12.  The  dose  may  be  raised  to  seventy-five  erains  a  day. 

13.  It  is  useful  to  give  it  afterwards  in  decreasing  doses,  for 
eight  or  ten  days  after  the  cure,  to  render  the  latter  more  certain. 

14.  The  phenomena  produced  by  the  stimulating  action  of  ergot 
upon  the  nervous  system,  although  generally  not  of  an  alarming 
description,  are  sometimes,  however,  so  intense,  as  to  render  it 
prudent  to  suspend  its  use  for  a  few  days. — London  Lancet. 


Physiological  and  Therapeutical  Effects  of  Dioitaline. 
Af.  Raycr. 

As  to  the  physiological  effects  of  diffitaline,  it  may  be  said  that 
doses  of  one-forty-eighth,  one-twenty-fourth,  and  one-sixteenth,  of 
a  grain,  are  not  disagreeable  to  take,  and  produce  no  disgust  or 
repugnance  afterwards.  The  lowering  effects  on  the  pulse  have 
been  noticed  in  all  patients,  without  exception ;  it  was  retarded 
from  twelve  to  forty-eight  pulsations,  or,  in  other  words,  the  mean 
amount  of  diminution  was  between  one-third  and  one^fourth ;  the 
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maximuin  one-half,  and  ttie  minimmn  one«eighth.  Two  or  sev- 
eral hours  most  elapse  before  these  results  can  be  noticed.  The 
pulse,  if  the  whole  length  of  treatment  be  kept  in  view,  reaches 
the  maximum  of  retaraation  only  after  a  week  or  two.  This 
maximum  is  then,  strictly  speaking,  an  absolute  one,  and  the  max- 
imum which  is  observed  daily,  five  or  six  hours  after  the  ingestion 
of  the  drug,  is  a  relative  one.  The  peculiarities  of  the  pulse 
when  thus  lowered,  are  extremely  variable — in  most  cases  it  is 
small ;  but  it  acquires,  nevertheless,  a  certain  amount  of  resistance 
and  hardness,  rarely  recovering  its  normal  fulness.  It  sometimes 
causes  irregularity,  and  destroys  it  when  pre-existing;  in  therapeu- 
tical doses  it  improves  the  qualities  of  the  pulse,  instead  of  injuring 
them,  it  diminishes  its  frequency,  and  regulates  its  action.  The 
urine  is  increased  in  quantity,  about  one-half,  sometimes  much 
more.     Its  ph]^siological  effects  can  be  thus  summed  up: 

1st.  Digitaline,  in  doses  of  one-twenty-fourth  to  one-sixteenth  of 
a  grain,  renders  the  circulation  slower,  and  increases  the  secretion 
of  urine. 

2d.  Doses  of  one-twelfth  to  one-eighth  of  a  grain  may  seriously 
disturb  the  nervous  centres,  and  the  digestive  organs. 

3d.  Beyond  one-eighth  of  a  grain  intolerance  always  sets  in,  and 
death  might  ensue  if  this  limit  were  overstepped,  or  if  the  attempt 
were  pursued  too  long. — London  Lancet. 


An  Epfkct  op  Opium,  upon  which  suppicient  strssb  has 
NOT  hitherto  been  LAID. — Opium  increases  the  circulation  of  the 
skin,  and  diminishes  that  of  the  mucous  membranes.  A  person 
who  has  taken  a  full  dose  of  opium  at  night,  will,  amongst  its  other 
effects,  feel  himself  the  wanner  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  after- 
wards. I  am  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  who  nas  met  with  con- 
siderable success  in  his  practice  on  indolent  old  ulcers,  and  one 
part  of  his  treatment  consists  in  his  giving  his  patient  a  grain  of 
opium  thrice  daily ;  this  is  done  upon  the  principle  of  stimulating 
the  capillary  circulation  of  the  part.  In  that  form  of  deafness 
which  is  attended  with  tinnitus,  and  appears  to  consist  in  a  con- 
gested state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and 
tympanum,  I  have  often  successfully  prescribed  opium  with  a  view 
of  increasing  the  cutaneous  circulation,  and  diminishing  that  of 
the  mucous  membranes. 

An  old  lady  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  influenza,  the  poison 
of  which  seemed  principally  to  operate  upon  the  Schneiderian  and 
the  bronchial  mucous  membranes.  For  tour  years  afterwards  ^e 
constantly  suffered  from  an  obstruction  in  both  nostrils,  attended 
with  so  profuse  a  secretion  of  thin  mucous  fluid,  as  to  oblige  her 
to  use  four  or  five  handkerchiefs  in  the  course  of  a  day,  and  die 
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least  exposure  of  the  lungs  or  surface  to  a  cold  atmosphere,  brought 
on  an  asthmatic  attack,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  copious 
frothy  emectoration.  Though  she  could  smell  nothing  which  was 
presented!^  to  her  nostrils,  she  was  troubled  with  an  offensive  putrid 
odor,  which  she  imagined  was  always  present,  whilst  the  sense  of 
taste  had  become  so  obtuse,  that  she  could  neither  distinguish  tea 
from  water,  nor  salt  from  soda.  I  had  been  acquainted  with  her 
for  a  long  time,  and  had  frequently  prescribed  various  remedies 
without  success,  as  a  great  many  other  practitioners  also  had  done. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  both  nostrils  was  swelled,  redder  than 
natural,  and  so  acutely  sensitive,  that  she  could  not  bear  the  slight- 
esr  touch  with  my  probe.  These  symptoms  and  appearances  might 
have  induced  me  to  the  opinion  of  the  case  being  one  of  malignant 
polypus ;  but  though  the  disease  had  existed  so  long  without  any 
amendment,  it  had,  on  the  other  hand,  made  no  advance;  and  be- 
sides this  circumstance,  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  co-exist- 
ence of  the  thoracic  affection,  were  not  in  fayor  of  this  supposition. 
One  morning,  whilst  sitting  near  her,  and  witnessing  the  constant 
annoyance  from  which  she  was  suffering,  I  remembered  that,  whilst 
I  was  attending  to  her  for  an  acute  disease,  by  which  she  was  con- 
fined to  her  bed,  she  mentioned  that  her  heaa  and  chest  symptoms 
had  suddenly  become  much  better,  for  she  had  barely  wet  a  single 
handkerchief,  and  fancied  she  had  perceived  the  savoury  odor  of  a 
stew,  which  was  being  prepared  in  the  kitchen.  I  paid  no  atten* 
tion  to  this  circumstance  at  the  time,  especially  as,  a  few  days  later, 
I  noticed  that  she  again  seemed  as  bad  as  ever.  But  now,  and  it 
was  at  least  a  twelvemonth  afterwards,  a  bright  thought  struck  me ; 
I  remembered  that,  at  the  time  she  spoke  of  this  amen£nent,  she  was 
taking  opium  in  considerable  Quantities,  for  a  spasmodic  pain  in 
the  bowels.  My  opinions  on  tne  effects  of  opium,  which  I  have 
above  detailed,  were  already  formed,  and  I  determined  upon  having 
recourse  to  it  in  this  instance.  I  laughingly  told  her  that  a  brilliant 
idea  had  come  into  my  head,  and  that  I  now  knew  what  would 
give  her  relief.  The  good  old  soul  shook  her  head  doubtin^y,  and 
said  that  she  would  give  me  fifty  pounds  if  it  did.  (She  never  paid 
me,  if  she  meant  it. )  Desirous  of  concealing  the  nature  oi  the 
remedy,  I  prescribed  the  Pilula  Styracis  Composita,  in  five  grain 
doses,  every  night  at  bed-time.  Some  improvement  was  apparent 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  it  became  continually  progressive. 
In  two  months  she  ceasecf  to  wet  more  than  a  single  handkerchief 
daily,  and  had  even  some  return  of  the  sense  of  smell  and  taste, 
whilst  she  had  now  become  comparatively  indifferent  to  a  low  at- 
mospheric temperature;  for  although  during  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
vious winters  she  had  been  obligea  to  confine  herself  to  one  room, 
or  to  move  through  the  passages,  with  a  shawl,  or  a  respirator,  be- 
fore her  mouth,  during  the  next  cold  season  she  wandered  about  the 
house,  without  finding  any  precaution  necessary.     She  always  had 
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expressed  herself  with  extreme  confidence  of  the  benefit  she  had  re- 
ceived, and,  as  a  proof  of  her  faith,  I  may  mention  the  great  glee 
with  which,  during  her  last  illness,  she  received  the  intelligence 
that  I  allowed  her  to  have  one  of  her  old  pills;  those  pills,  she  be- 
lieved, would  cure  every  malady.  She  died  of  another  complaint, 
seven  months  after  the  commencement  of  this  treatment,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  improvement  in  her  head  and  chest  symptoms  had 
been  progressive  to  the  last. 

Opium-eaters  generally  complain  of  feeling  cold  and  shrunk  up, 
when  they  are  deprived  of  their  habitual  stimulus.  These  effects 
of  opium  on  the  mucous  membrane  are  well  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  is  taken  from  the  ^^Confessions  of  an  Eng^ 
lish  Opium-Eater:" — 

"  I  must  mention  one  sjrmptom  which  never  failed  to  accompany 
any  attempt  to  renounce  opium,— -viz :  violent  sternutation.  This 
now  becomes  exceedingly  troublesome,  sometimes  lasting  for  two 
hours  at  a  time,  and  recurring  at  least  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  during  the  whole  period  of  years  through 
which  I  had  taken  opium,  I  had  never  once  caught  cold,  not  even 
the  slightest  cough,  but  now  a  violent  cold  attacked  me,  and  a  cough 
soon  after." — Prov.  Med.  and  Surg,  Joum.,  Nov.  16,  1848. 


Cauphor  and  Chloroform  Mixture.— Messrs.  T.  &  H.  Smith, 
chemists  of  Edinburgh,  gives  a  formula  for  exhibiting  camphor,  in 
doses  of  almost  any  amount  of  strength — certainly  as  large  as  any 
case  can  require — and  that  in  a  state  of  perfect  solution:  thereby 
allowing  of  a  nice  adaptation  of  the  dose  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  case. 

The  formula  is  as  follows: — Three  drachms  of  solid  camphor 
are  dissolved  in  one  fluid  drachm  of  chloroform.  This  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  solution  the  whole  range  of 
chemistry  pcesents  to  us.  The  solution  is  most  rapid  and  complete, 
and  the  Dulk  of  the  liquid  is  now  increased  from  one  to  fully  four 
fluid  drachms.  This  solution,  rubbed  up  with  the  yelk  of  one 
fresh  esg,  may  be  formed  into  an  extreniely  elegant  emulsion  by 
the  admuon  of  water,  without  the  slightest  separation  of  the  cam- 
phor or  chloroform ;  in  fact,  no  separation  of  any  kind  takes  place. 
if  to  tlie  proportions  given  above,  as  much  water  be  added  as  to 
make  a  four-ounce  mixture,  each  teaspoonful  of  the  mixture,  when 
formed,  will  OMitain  about  five  and  a  half  gpiins  of  camphor,  and 
about  two  minims  of  chloroform.  This  mixture  can  be  adminis- 
tered in  any  ordinary  vehicle,  such  as  water,  without  the  occurence 
of  any  separation. 
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MEDICAL    REFORM. 

We  have  been  laboring  for  years,  with  a  host  of  good  men  and 
true,  to  change  the  philosophy  and  ameliorate  the  practice  of  medi- 
cal science.  A  conscientious  man,  who  studies  nature  for  himself, 
and  observes  the  operation  of  remedies  with  a  scrutinizing  eye, 
cannot,  with  any  satisfaction,  confine  himself  within  the  pale  of 
the  Old  school  system.  In  the  language  of  Prof.  Kirtland,  of  the 
Cleveland  Medical  College,  ^^  If  he  be  a  man  of  principle  he  will 
most  likely  retire  in  disgust  from  the  profession,  and  ever  after  re- 
main the  most  confirmed  of  medical  skeptics." 

We  would  not  be  understood  in  quoting  this  language  to  imply 
that  those  who  continue  in  the  Old  school  practice  are  not  men  of 
principle.  Such  a  charge  would  be  illiberal  and  untrue.  But^we 
do  mean  to  aflirm,  that  those  who  honestly  and  firmly  adhere  to 
the  Old  school  system,  as  a  general  rule,  have  never  fully  investiga^ 
ted  the  subject,  and  are  not  really  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the 
systems  of  medical  reform  which  they  overlook  or  condemn. 

The  object  of  the  various  systems  of  medical  reform,  now  cur- 
rent in  America  and  Europe,  is  evidently  benevolent.  They  all 
recognize  the  deplorable  waste  of  life  and  health  which  takes  place 
under  the  old  school  system  of  practice.  They  all  agree  that  these 
deplorable  consequences  have  been  produced  by  the  improper  use 
of  the  materia  medica,  by  the  administration  of  harsh  poisons,  or 
pathogenetic  articles,  in  place  of  congenial,  safe,  and  restorative 
medicines — ^by  the  abstraction  of  that  indispensable  part  of  our 
bodies,  the  blood,  and  by  a  debilitating,  sedative,  prostrating  method 
of  treatment,  which,  instead  of  sustaining  the  vital  powers,  rapidly 
exhausts  and  destroys  them. 

With  remarkable  unanimity  have  these  conclusions  been  reached 
by  thousands  of  the  medical  profession  in  Europe  and  America, 
including  many  of  the  most  acute  and  learned  men,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  very  best  practitioners  of  the  present  day.  But  it  is  much 
easier  to  criticise  and  pull  down,  than  to  discover  and  build  up. 
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However  unanimous  medical  reformers  may  be  in  regard  to  their 
condemnation  of  "Old  Mbdioine/'  it  must  be  confessed  their 
ideas  of  "Young  Physic"  are  as  yet  materially  different.  Each 
party  has  been  busy  in  erecting  its  own  temples  for  its  separate 
worship,  and  thus,  like  Protestant  Christendom,  after  abandoning 
the  old  Hierarchy  of  Rome,  they  have  formed  separate  sects  which 
are  not  yet  united.  But  it  is  our  own  opinion,  and  doubtless  that 
of  many  others,  that  all  parties  of  medical  reformers  wilt  ultimately 
coalesce,  and  they  will  discover  that  the  s^arate  temples  which 
they  have  been  building,  are  in  reality  but  parts  of  the  same  great 
temple  of  .Ssculapius. 

How  or  when  this  union  will  occur  cannot  be  precisely  stated, 
but  we  think  that  as  in  accordance  with  the  benevolent  spirit  of  the 
age,  men  of  opposing  parties  are  brought  into  familiar  personal  in* 
tercourse,  and  peruse  each  other's  writings,  they  will  learn  to  enter- 
tain mutual  respect,  and  all  the  discoveries  or  knowledge  which 
may  be  imparted  by  any  one,  will  gradually  become  a  portion  of 
the  common  stock. 

Moreover,  in  our  common  Exodus,  from  th6  old  Egypt  of  mer- 
curial practice,  however  different  the  modes  by  which  we  make  our 
escape,  or  continue  our  journey,  they  all  converge  and  terminate 
in  that  Palestine  of  medicine — a  system  of  practice  which  preserves 
the  vital  energies,  which  neither  debilitates  nor  poisons,  which 
alms  at  prevention  rather  than  cure,  and  which  never  in  curing  one 
disease  leaves  another  in  its  place,  nor  leaves  a  constitution  impair- 
ed by  the  heroic  agencies  employed.  ^ 

How  near  have  we  arrived  to  this  goal?  In  our  opinion  we  have 
already  entered  upon  the  borders  of  the  promised  land.  We  have 
still  a  long  march  before  us,  but  we  have  left  the  enemy  behind. 
The  beginning  and  the  end  of  our  journey  are  now  plainly  in  view. 
The  point  from  which  we  took  our  departure,  was  the  use  of  the 
Biateria  medica  in  a  pathogenetic  or  disease-creating  manner.  The 
point  to  which  we  are  journeying  is  the  use  of  medicine  wholly  in 
the  physiological  or  sanative  manner. 

In  makiiig  this  progress  we  have  been  condemned  as  illiberal  and 
ultra  by  old  school  opponents,  because  We  have  entirely  rejected 
firom  the  materia  medica  those  articles,  which  we  have  found  un- 
necessary and  injurious.  But  do  we  thus  diminish  our  resources? 
b  there  a  single  object  accomplished  by  mercury,  antimony,  arsenic 
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or  bleeding,  which  we  cannot  accomplish  with  greater  safe^  and 
certainty  without  such  means? 

There  is  not  a  more  delicate  or  difficult  question  in  medical  reform 
than  this,  of  the  rejection  of  poisonous  or  deleterious  and  unsafe  rem- 
edies. Upon  this  subject  there  has  been  so  much  discussion,  and  so 
much  misunderstanding  of  the  different  shades  of  opinion,  that  it 
is  well  at  this  time  to  define  more  fully  and  distintly  our  views  of 
true  medical  reform.  We  believe  that  the  slight  differences  of  sen- 
timent which  have  been  occasionally  noticed  among  our  friends 
are  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  a  full  understanding  will  show 
a  most  decided  unanimity  among  the  greater  portion  of  the  scien- 
tific medical  reformers  of  the  United  States,  who  are  not  of  the 
European  or  Homoeopathic  school. 

!•  We  believe  that  a  perfect  system  of  medical  science  is  that 
which  never  allows  disease  to  eidst  at  all — which  prevents  disease, 
instead  of  curing  it,  by  means  of  a  perfect  Hygienic  system,  by 
proper  modes  of  life  and  choice  of  diet. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  next  best  system  is  that  which  admits  a 
disease  to  arise,  but  promptly  meets  its  development  by  the  use  of 
such  agencies  as  are  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  health, 
and  physiological  in  their  action,  such  for  example  as  water,  air, 
heat  and  cold,  (in  judicious  amplication,)  baths  and  frictions,  mag- 
netic manipulations,  mechanical  remedies,  food  and  drink,  condi- 
ments, ptizans,  and  other  articles  which  are  not  usually  regarded  as 
either  medicines  or  poisons. 

3.  We  believe  that  the  next  best  system  is  that  which  goes  be- 
yond the  materia  alimentaria  and  uses  also  the  materia  medicaj 
but  uses  only  those  articles  which  most  nearly  approximate  the 
character  of  food — such  as  stimulants,  tonics,  neroines,  laxatives, 
demulcents,  diaphoretics,  anodynes,  aromatics,  acids,  alkalies,  sa- 
lines, saccharines,  antiseptics,  rubefacients,  stomachics,  diuretics, 
emetics,  hasmostatics,  expectorants,  sorbefacients,  alteratives,  chole- 
gogues,  emmenagogues,  fomentations,  embrocations,  antiperiodics, 
but  aims  in  all  these  measures  to  select  those  articles  for  use,  which 
experience  has  proved  to  be. most  congenial  to  the  hmnan  constitu- 
tion, and  least  liable  to  the  production  of  any  injury. 

4.  We  believe  tliat  the  next  system  of  practice,  in  poiut  of  merit, 
ia  that  which  not  only  sheds  the  blood  of  the  patient,  but  employ* 
all  substances  indiscriminately,  no  matter  how  dangerous  their  prop- 
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erties  or  tendencies,  and  thus  frequently  either  destroys  life  or  per* 
manently  poisons  the  constitution,  no  matter  how  judicious  die 
practitioner. 

5.  We  believe  that  the  next  system,  in  point  of  merit,  is  that  of 
the  soldier,  who  sheds  blood  ad  libitum,  and  the  assassin  who  uses 
poisons  alone,  in  doses  rather  larger  than  are  used  by  the  physician. 

With  this  view  of  the  ascending  and  descending  scale  of  merit, 
it  will  be  perceived,  that  our  aim  is  to  depart  as  far  as  practicable 
from  the  debilitant  or  pathogenetic  practice,  and  to  approach  as 
near  as  possible  to  tlie  hygienic  or  sanative  practice. 

The  true  hygienic  practice,  however,  is  rather  for  the  patient 
than  for  the  physician,  who  has  but  little  to  do  in  carrpng  it  out. 
This  system  would  tend  to  abolish  the  medical  profession.  This  is 
in  advance  of  the  age,  and  will  be  practised  by  but  few.  The 
second  best  system,  which  relies  largely  upon  the  water  cure,  ani- 
mal magnetism,  mechanical  means,  electricity,  diet  and  regimen,  is 
more  generally  practicable,  and  is  at  present  practised  by  many, 
but  in  a  large  number  of  cases  it  is  not  as  yet  sufficient.  The 
third  system  is  the  main  reliance  of  the  most  enlightened  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  fourth  has  been  the  world's  reliance  heretofore,  and 
is  still  the  reliance  of  the  majority,  who  believe  that  mercury  and 
the  lancet  are  necessary. 

In  rising  from  the  fourth  to  the  third  system — i.  e.,  from  Old 
school  practice  to  medical  Reform,  the  question  naturally  arises, 
whether  it  is  safe  to  abandon  our  old  reliances ;  whether  disease 
can  be  successfully  treated,  without  the  use  of  disease-creating 
agents?  We  think  it  can.  We  do  not  believe  that  we  can  as  yet 
dispense  with  medicines — ^the  world  is  not  as  yet  sufficiently  wise, 
and  the  resources  of  science  are  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  dis- 
pense with  articles  which  are  strictly  medicines,  and  which  are 
foreign  to  the  usual  wants  of  the  system.  But  we  are  undoubtedly 
able  to  dispense  with  deleterious  agencies,  and  if  there  are  any  who 
still  think  that  remedies  of  an  intensely  poisonous  character  are 
appropriate  in  practice,  every  year's  progress  of  science  developes 
additional  resources,  and  removes  the  necessity  for  retaining  such 
remedies. 

Onr  doctrine  upon  this  subject  is,  that  whenever  any  medicine 
manifests  a  tendency  to  act  as  a  poison,  in  its  ordinary  administra- 
tion, we  should  look  upon  it  with  a  jealousy,  proportioned  to  the 
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probability  that  it  would  so  act,  and  should  cast  about  in  the  vast 
magazine  of  nature,  to  find  some  other  article  or  articles  capable 
of  fulfilling  our  objects  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner.  We  may 
have  friends  who  think  on  the'one  hand  that  we  go  too  far  in  ex- 
cluding unsafe  remedies,  and  others  who  do  not  think  that  we  go 
far  enough,  but  if  our  principle  is  right,  its  application  must  be  left 
to  individual  experience  and  judgment.  To  those  who  think  we  go 
too  far,  we  say  that  we  go  no  farther  than  experience  has  sanction- 
ed our  steps,  and  therefore  we  know  that  we  are  not  too  ultra  in 
reform.  To  those  who  think  that  we  are  too  slow  in  abandoning 
any  of  the  known  remedies,  we  reply  that  we  are  willing  to  aban- 
don any  article  which  produces  in  our  hands  any  evil  results  the 
moment  we  find  an  adequate  substitute. 

As  to  the  use  of  opium,  we  can  say  that  our  experience,  in  its 
judicious  use,  shows  that  although  it  is  liable  to  abuse,  its  value  is 
too  great  to  justify  its  exclusion  from  the  materia  medica,  when 
it  is  so  easy  to  obviate  the  objections  to  its  use,  by  denarcotized 
preparations,  in  which  the  beneficial  properties  of  the  drug  alone 
are  conspicuous. 

There  are  several  other  articles,  such  as  digitalis,  stramonium, 
hyosciamus,  &c.,  which  are  objected  to  by  the  more  ultra  reformers, 
in  reference  to  which  we  have  not  taken  so  decided  a  stand.  We 
are  aware  that  their  importance  in  the  materia  medica  is  not  very 
great,  and  consequently  in  the  Eclectic  practice  they  are  but  seldom 
used.  Whether  they  are  necessary,  in  any  case,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared positively  to  decide,  but  we  are  clearly  of  the  opinion,  that 
if  all  this  doubtful  class  of  agents  could  be  expunged  from  the  ma- 
teria medica,  and  their  places  fully  supplied  by  others  more  con- 
genial to  life,  the  reform  would  be  most  truly  beneficial. 

In  this  matter  our  practice  keeps  pace  with  our  knowledge,  and 
we  aim  to  reform  medical  science,  not  by  destruction,  but  by  sub- 
stitution. We  have  no  attachment  to  any  remedy  which  experience 
shows  unsafe,  but  on  the  contrary,  we  rejoice  in  the  success  of 
every  attempt  to  substitute  sanative  for  pathogenetic  medicines,  and 
believe  that  a  number  of  the  articles  which  are  still  occasionally 
used,  will,  in  time,  become  obsolete,  as  medical  science  progresses 
towards  the  true  sanative  system. 

As  to  the  doctrine  that  all  poisons  should  be  rejected  from  the 
materia  medica,  we  reply  that,  according  to  our  understanding  of 
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teniis,  that  wotdd  involve  the  rejection  of  nearly  the  whole  materia 
medica,  as  there  is  scarcely  a  medicine  which  will  not  act  as  a  vir- 
ulent poison,  if  administered  in  a  sufficient  dose.  But  if  by  the  term 
poison,  is  meant  only  those  articles  which  are  sure  to  develops,  oc- 
casionally, poisonous  action,  even  if  used  by  judicious  practition- 
ers, then  we  say,  that  in  that  sense,  poisons  should  be  excluded 
from  our  list  of  medicines. 

Our  position  upon  this  subject  has  often  been  misrepresented,  be- 
cause we  do  not  enter  into  a  fierce  crusade^against  certain  measures 
of  doubtful  utility,  in  reference  to  which,  reformers  may  reason- 
ably be  divided  in  sentiment.  We  hold  that  our  opposition  to  any 
course  of  medical  treatment,  should  be  proportional  to  the  mischief 
that  it  produces,  entirely  irrespective  of  medical  theories.  As  the 
use  of  mercury,  and  the  use  of  the  lancet,  are  gigantic  evils,  we  war 
against  them  with  energy  and  zeal,  but  to  expend  the  same  energy 
in  opposition  to  any  of  the  minor  evils  or  practices,  merely  of  doubt- 
fill  propriety,  would  be  as  absurd  as  the  conduct  of  a  fanatic,  who 
coDsiders  the  ceremonies  of  his  church  more  important  than  the 
essentials  of  a  christian  life. 

According  to  our  view,  medical  Reform,  is  necessarily  progres- 
sive, and  we  should  endeavor  to  preserve  the  just  medium  between 
those  who  hold  on  to  the  old  abuses  of  the  profession,  and  those 
who,  in  their  over-hasty  zeal,  proscribe  the  whole  materia  medica, 
to  use  water  alone,  or  reject  important  medicines,  upon  frivolous 
preteiLts,  without  providing  any  adequate  substitutes.  The  one 
class  errs  from  apathy  to  human  improvement;  the  other,  from  over- 
hasty  zeal,  overpowering  their  better  judgment.  Of  the  two,  we 
prefer  the  headstrong  and  rash  reformer,  to  the  cold  and  immovable 
conservative;  and  whatever  may  be  the  errors  of  reform,  at  pres- 
ent, we  are  satisfied  that  reformers  will  ultimately  meet  in  their 
progress,  upon  a  common  platform.  B. 


DR.    BEACH   AND    DR.    STEVENS. 

The  following  is  the  principal  portion  of  a  letter,  purporting  to 

be  addressed  by  Dr.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 

House  of  Representatives,  of  Ohio,  and  published  at  Columbus: 

<^  As  I  have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  seen  Dr.  Beach,  or  bad  any 
intercourse  with  him,  written  or  verbal,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  for  his 
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having  selected  me  as  the  hero  of  his  fable,  for  such  l^e  tale  is 
froiu  beginning  to  end.  He  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  had  charge  of 
any  ward  during,  the  cholera;  the  physicians  of  which  were  ap- 
pointed verbally  by  myself.  If  in  any  way  a  successful  mode  of 
treating  the  cholera  had  come  to  my  knowledge,  no  matter  from 
what  quarter,  I  should  have  made  it  known,  and  spread  it  to  the 
extent  of  my  power.  But  I  repeat,  the  whole  story  is  a  chain  of 
falsehood. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  of  you,  and  of  the  House  of  Hepresen- 
tatives,'  to  make  this  denial  as  public  as  the  memorial  to  wnich  it 
refers.  I  am,  sir,  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Alex.  H.  Stevens, 
President  of  the  Special  Medical  Council, 
[Sometimes  called  the  Board  of  Health,] 

in  the  year  1832. 
New  York,  27tli  February,  1849." 

The  publication  of  the  foregoing  letter,  in  a  daily  paper  of  this 
city,  called  forth  the  following  communication,  in  reply; 

Mr.  Editor:  A  letter  purporting  to  come  from  Dr.  Stevens,  of 
New  York,  was  published  in  your  paper  some  days  since.  In  this 
letter  (if  it  be  a  genuine  document)  Dr.  Stevens  attempts  to  discredit 
the  well-known  and  authentic  facts  in  reference  to  the  successful 
treatment  of  cholera,  by  Dr.  Beach,  in  New  York,  more  than  six- 
teen years  ago.  It  is  possible  that  Dr.  Stevens  may  have  forgotten 
the  circumstances  which  then  occurred,  but  his  defective  memory 
cannot  obliterate  a  well  known  and  widely  published  historical  fact. 

As  Dr.  Beach  is  at  this  time  in  Europe,  it  is  but  an  act  of  jus- 
tice to  an  absent  gentleman,  to  request  the  republication  of  the  foU 
lowing  documents  which  were  matters  of  public  notoriety  at  the 
time,  and  have  since  been  widely  diffused  m  Dr.  Beach's  Ameri- 
can Practice  of  Medicine,  They  have  never  been  contradicted  or 
doubted  to  my  knowledge,  by  any  individual,  until  the  present  in- 
stance, and  even  the  letter  of  Dr.  Stevens  is  so  worded  as  to  give 
him  the  opportunity  of  evading  a  direct  issue  of  veracity,  when  the 
facts  are  established. 

Several  of  the  physicians  who  co-operated  with  Dr.  Beach  in 
his  treatment,  are  still  living,  and  I  could  refer  to  a  distinguished 
physician  of  this  city,  who  has  often  conversed  with  them  upon 
the  subject,  and  heard  their  personal  narratives  of  the  facts.  The 
letter  of  Dr.  Stevens  was  brought  out  for  a  special  purpose,  to  ob- 
struct the  passage  of  the  new  Hospital  bill,  in  the  legislature  of 
Ohio. 

^^  During  the  last  season  (a  period  of  three  months,)  under  the 
appointment  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health,  we  prescribed  for 
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about  one  thousand  cases  of  cholera  either  in  the  premonitcMy  or 
confirmed  stages.'^ 
His  aj^intment  is  published  in  full  on  the  same  page  as  follows: 
By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  in  me  vested,  as  Alderman 
and  Warden  of  Healdi  of  the  Tenth  Ward,  J  do  hereby  nominatei 
constitute,  and  appoint,  Wooster  Beach,  M.  D.,  to  visit  and  take 
chaige  of,  and  to  give  such  medical  advice  and  assistance,  as  may 
be  required,  to  all  poor  persons,  inhabitants  of  the  ward,  who  ma^ 
be  afiected  with  the  nrevailing  epidemic;  and  also  to  call  to  his 
aid  such  assistance  from  the  medical  faculty,  as  he  may  require 
and  deem  necessary  and  expedient. 

JoHK  Paoter, 

July  17th,  1832.  Alderman  Tenth  Ward. 

After  receiving  the  above  appointment,  the  corporation  immedi- 
ately issued  and  posted  up  in  every  ward  the  following  bill : 

Tbnth  Ward  Medical  Station. — All  persons  affected  with 
looseness,  pain  in  the  bowels,  or  cramp,  are  requested  to  apply  im- 
mediately to  Dr.  W.  Beach,  No.  96,  Eldridge  street,  where  they 
will  receive  advice  and  medioinb,  free  of  charge. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

Thomas  T.  Woodruppi  ^ 
Henry  P.  Robertson,     >Ex,  Com. 
William  Mandeville.  ) 
New  York,  July  18,  1832. 

Volume  second  contains  an  appendix  of  forty-eight  pages  ^^  on 
tlie  Indian  or  spasmodic  cholera,  as  it  occurred,  aiKi  was  treated, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  summer  of  1832,  at  the  Tenth 
Ward  Medical  Station,  under  the  appointment  and  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Health  and  corporation."  On  page  33  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing correspondence: 

CIRCULAR. 

to  dr.  w.  beach,  tenth  ward  medical  station. 

New  Yorkf  10th  Augustj  1832. 

Sir — I  beg  to  ask  you  what  treatment  you  have  found  most  suc- 
cessful, in  the  premonitory  stage  of  Cholera,  say  diarrhoea,  or  un- 
easiness or  pain  in  the  bowels;  and  whether  such  treatment  has 
been  uniformly  successful,  and  if  not,  by  what  circumstances  it 
has  been  reiMlered  ineffectual?  Be  pleased,  also,  to  state  what 
number  you  have  prescribed  for,  and  whether  you  have  seen  any 
case  of  cholera  not  preceded  by  diarrhoea. 

In  behalf  of  the  Special  Medical  Council, 

Alex.  H.  Stevens,  M.  D.,  President. 
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AN8WSB. 

New  Yorky  Auaust  16th,  1832. 
Tenth  Ward  Medical  Station. 

TO  ALBXANDER  H.  STEVENS,  M.  D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  8.  M.  C. 

Sir — I  have  received  a  note  from  the  S.  M.  C.  requesting  me  to 
answer  some  interrogations  respecting  the  cholera. 

First,  ^<  What  treatment  have  you  found  most  successftd  in  the 
premonitory  sta^e  of  cholera,  say  diarrhoea,  pain  or  uneasiness  in 
the  bowels,  ana  whether  such  treatment  has  been  uniformly  suc- 
cessful?'* 

In  answer  to  this  question  I  have  to  state,  that  the  treatment 
pursued  at  this  station  has  been  attended  invariably,  witli  success. 

The  following  recipe  constitutes  almost  our  only  remedy  for 
nausea^  vomiting,  pain  in  the  howeh,  with  fiatulence,  and  dtar- 
rhcRCLt 

Take  of  Rhubarb,  {RKti.) 

Sal  iBratus,  (Bi-Carbonas  Potassa,  put.) 
Peppermint  plaiit,  ( Mentha  Prep,  put.) 

2  Scruples  of  each — Mis. 

Add  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  sweeten  with  loaf  sugar,  then 
add  s^  tablespoonful  of  best  brandy;  of  this,  give  to  an  adult,  a 
tablespoonful  every  hour,  until  it  acts  as  a  laxative,  or  moderately 
upon  the  bowels.  In  the  intervals,  diluent  drinks,  such  as  infusions 
of  catnip  and  spearmint,  ai^  directed  to  be  taken. 

This  preparation  is  sufficient  to  remove  the  diarrhoea.  Where 
there  is  considerable  pain,  we  have  found  the  addition  of  aromatics 
attended  with  additional  benefit;  to  the  same  composition  is  added, 
of  cinnamon  and  cloves,  jml.  a.  a.     {Equal  parts;  one  scruple.) 

We  have  found  the  administration  of  diaphoretic  medicine  very 
much  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  the  disease ;  bathing  the  feet,  with 
the  use  of  the  drinks  above  mentioned,  are,  in  general,  sufficient  to 
cause  perspiration. 

In  neglected  and  protracted  cases  of  diarrhoea,  when  the  patient 
has  complained  of  great  pain,  restlessness,  want  of  sleepy  &c.,  ten 
grains  oi  diaphoretic  powders  have  been  directed  to  be  given  at  bed 
time. 

The  following  tincture  to  be  applied  over  the  region  of  the  abdo- 
men. 

Take  of  Capsicum,  two  tablepooniuls. 

Brandy,  one  pint;  simmer  a  few  moments  and  apply 
warm,  witn  flannel,  and  repeat  often. 

Second  interro^tion. — "  What  number  have  you  prescribed  for?" 

In  reply  to  which  I  have  to  state,  that  the  aggregate  number  has 
been,  up  to  the  present  time,  since  the  epidemic,  (a  period  of  forty 
odd  days,)  seven  hundred  and  eighty. '^ 

*  This  answer  was  given  before  the  epidemic  had  subsided. 
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Third  interrogation. — ^^Have  you  seen  any  case  of  cholera  not 
preceded  by  diarrhoea?" 

In  reply  to  which,  I  have  to  inform,  that  in  a  majority  of  the 
cases  or  cholera,  and  very  generally,  an  attack  of  the  disease  has 
been  preceded  by  diarrhoea,  but  not  invariably  so.  We  have  fully 
and  clearly  ascertained  that  some  cases  have  no  such  premonitory 
symptCHns,  but  these  have  been  of  a  very  malignant  and  Jatal 
character,  and  confined  principally  to  the  aged  and  intemperate. 

In  concluding  this  communication,  a. sense  of  duty  compels  me 
to  state,  that  much  of  the  success  attending  our  practice  must  be 
imputed  to  the  promptness,  persevering  industry,  and  indefatigable 
exertions  of  our  wortny  Alderman,  Mr.  John  Palmer,  and  Mr.  John 
Minuse,  the  deputy  Warden,  in  visiting  from  house  to  house,  to 
obtain  the  earliest  information  of  every  individual  laboring  under 
the  {Miemonitory  symptoms  of  cholera,  and  immediately  reporting 
the  same  to  this  station,  which  has  often  enabled  us  to  arrest  the 
disease  in  its  incipient  or  forming  stage;  a  measure  which  caimot 
be  too  strongly  recommended  to  our  municipal  authorities.  A  sense 
of  duty  also  constrains  me  to  render  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  medi- 
cal gentlemen,  or  assistants,  associated  with  me,  for  their  untiring 
zeal  and  laborious  exertions,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  discharging 
their  duties  to  the  sick.*  In  conclusion  it  may  not  be  irrelevant 
or  unsatisfactory,  to  add,  that  the  health  of  tne  physicians  who 
have  attended  at  our  station  has  not  been  impaired,  notwithstanding 
their  assiduous  attention  (and  often  times  in  the  ca{)acity  of  nurses; 
to  the  most  distressed  and  malignant  cases,  lying  in  filthy,  unven- 
tilated,  and  loathsome  apartments  and  situations.  All  which  is 
respectfully  submitted. 

W.  Beach,  M.  D., 
Physician  of  the  10th  Ward  Medical  Station. 

The  same  methods  of  practice  here  detailed,  by  Dr.  Beach,  have 
proved  equally  successful  in  the  hands  of  other  Eclectic  practition- 

*  A  tribute  of  respect  is  due  to  fliose  physicians,  who  were  associated  with  me, 
durhif  the  epidemic,  for  the  hazard  they  incurred;  their  zeal,  industry,  and  untiring 
exertions,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  visiting,  attending,  and  often  nursing  patients, 
laboring  under  the  disease.  While  many  elderly  physicians  of  the  old  school  fled 
in  dismay  from  the  pestilence,  abandoning  their  former  patrons,  or  patients,  these 
physicians,  most  of  whom  were  young,  remained  at  their  posts,  and  most  faithfully 
and  honorably  discharged  their  duty.  A  discerning  public,  it  is  hoped,  will  render 
them  that  praise,  and  credit,  to  which  they  are  entitled.  And  I  have  deemed  it 
proper  to  record  the  names  of  those  who  attended  at  the  Tenth  Ward  Medical  Sta- 
tion, during  the  epidemic. 

Doctors :  J.  B.  Day,  from  New  Jersey. 

Ghzvbrb,  city  of  New  Yorlc. 

D.  CARrENTER,  City  of  Ncw  York. 

Martin  Lewis,  State  of  Maine. 

Oathan,  Vermont. 

Warren  Alford,  North  Carolina. 

H.  D.  Shepfard,  West  New  Jersey. 

BzLCBER,  city  of  N.  Y.,  of  the  Old  SchooL 
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ere  since  that  period.  Dr,  Hawthorn,  of  Liverpool,  England,  was 
about  equally  successful  by  a  method  similar  in  its  prominent  fea« 
tures  to  that  of  Dr.  Beach.  There  is,  really,  but  little  danger  in 
cholera,  when  treated  according  to  the  plan  of  Dr.  Beach,  or  that 
of  Dr.  Hawthorn,  and  yet,  not  one  hair  of  the  cholera  patients  in 
England,  at  the  present  time,  recover — two-thirds  of  them  actually 
die!    Is  there  no  need  of  Reform?  Spectator. 

REMARKS. 

The  above  documents  show  the  utter  untruth  of  the  statements 
of  Dr.  Stevens  in  this  famous  letter  which  is  relied  on  by  the  old 
medical  hunkers,  to  assail  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Beach,  in  particu- 
lar, and  to  discredit  the  statements  of  reformers,  in  general.  Thou- 
sands of  copies  of  this  document,  hav^  been  published,  and  repub- 
lished, at  the  instigation  of  these  men,  doubtless  for  the  puiposes 
aforesaid.  Inasmuch  as  so  much  consequence  has  been  given  to 
this  letter,  I  deem  it  my  duty,  briefly  to  submit  a  few  remarks  on 
the  subject.  I  am  further  impelled  to  do  so,  by  a  sense  of  justice 
to  an  absent  friend,  whose  well  earned  reputation  for  truth,  has 
never  before,  to  my  knowledge,  been  made  the  subject  of  attack.  I 
would  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  spent  the  winters  of  1829- 
'30,  and  1830-'31,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  during  which  I  at- 
tended  the  lectures  of  the  Reformed  school,  founded  by  Dr.  Beach, 
and  also  the  clinical  lectures,  delivered  at  the  New  York  Hospital, 
by  Drs.  Mott,  Stevens,  Rogers,  Cheeseman,  Smith,  and  others,  and 
witnessed  many  of  the  operations  performed  by  these  gentlemen, 
especially  during  the  last  named  winter.  I  was,  also,  intimately 
acquainted  with  Drs.  Day,  Chevers,  Carpenter,  Oatman,  and  Shep- 
pard,  who  were  associated  with  Dr.  Beach,  in  his  official  labors, 
as  physician  to  the  Tenth  Ward  Medical  Station,  in  the  treatment 
of  Cholera,  in  1832.  I  have  seen,  and  frequently  conversed  with, 
at  least,  two  or  three  gentleman,  viz:  Drs.  Day  and  Sheppard,  since 
that  time,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  and  they  both,  unhesitatingly, 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  whole  statements,  as  above  set  forth; 
and  I  confess,  when  I  first  saw  the  letter,  purporting  to  come  from 
Dr.  A.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  I  unhesitatingly  pronounced  it  a 
forgery,  and  have  since  seen  nothing  to  change  that  opinion.  But 
let  this  matter  be  as  it  may,  it  is  altogether  too  important  a  matter 
to  be  passed  over  lightly.  I  will,  therefore,  briefly  analyze  its  con- 
tents.  What  are  the  facts,  in  regard  to  the  very  first  assertion  it 
makes?  viz :  that  he  had  never,  to  his  knowledge,  seen  Dr.  Beach, 
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or  had  any  intercourse  with  him,  either  written  or  verbal.    If  X 
have  been  correctly  informed,  Dr.  Beach  attended  the  lectures  of 
Prof.  A.  H.  Stevens,  in  the  University  of  New  York,  and  it  is  pre- 
sumed the  Professor  must  have  seen  him  very  frequently.     But, 
perhape,  the  Professor  is  of  the  same  genera  and  species  as  several 
medical  gentlemen  of  high  standing  pretensions,  I  could  mention, 
in  this  city,  who  are  so  unfortunately  constituted,  as  to  be  unable  to 
know  or  remember  any  thing  good  or  meritorious  in  the  character 
of  any  medical  reformer,  but  who,  nevertheless,  can  point  out,  with 
remarkable  accuracy,  his  faults  and  defects,  and  if  he  should  happen 
to  be  destitute  of  any,  can  readily  manufacture  such  as  may  suit 
their  purposes  for  the  time  being.     As  to  the  denial  of  ever  hav- 
ing had  any  intercourse  with  Dr.  Beach,  written  or  verbal,  the 
official  record  proves  this  statement  to  be  positively  false*    We 
suppose,  however,  that  the  Professor  will  endeavor  to  escape  the 
odium  of  having  promulgated  a  falsehood,  by  declaring  that  this 
transaction  had  escaped  his  memory;  for  he  takes  especial  care  to 
qualify  his  statement,  by  saying,  ^<I  have  never,  to  my  knowledge," 
&c.,  thus  leaving  a  loop  hole,  to  creep  out,  in  case  he  was  charged 
with  falsehood,  &c.,  and  likely  to  be  convicted  of  iu    The  next 
statement,  worthy  of  any  notice  whatever,  is,  ^^He  (Dr.  Beach) 
never,  so  far  as  I  know,  had  charge  of  any  ward  during  the  chol- 
era."    Does  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  believe  there  is  one  word 
of  truth  in  this  statement,  when  it  is  recollected  that  A.  H.  Stevens 
was  the  president  of  the  Special  Medical  Council,  to  whom  official 
reports  would  be  made  by  the  physicians  who  had  charge  of  the 
different  medical  stations? — when  the  official  notice  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  W.  Beach,  as  physician  to  the  Tenth  Ward  Medical 
Station,  was  extensively  published,  and  posted  up,  by  order  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  "in  every  part  of  said  ward"? — when  the  news- 
papers of  the  city  (at  least  several  of  them)  noticed  the  appoint- 
ment and  success  of  Dr.  Beach,  in  a  flattering  manner  ?    Can  it, 
for  a  moment,  be  credited,  that  the  president  of  the  Special  Medi- 
cal Council  should  have  lost  all  traces  of  recollection  of  these  facts, 
so  notorious  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  and  which  have  been 
published  in  Dr.  Beach's  American  practice,  for  fifteen  years  at 
least,  and  circulated  throughout  every  portion  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  Europe,  as  a  part  of  the  medical  history  of  the  time^?    It 
is  further  said,  in  addition  to  this  extraordinary  statement,  ^<the 
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physicians  of  which  (viz.  the  different  wards  or  medical  stations) 
were  appointed  verbally  by  myself."  This  statement  is  made  in 
full  view  of  the  fact,  that  the  appointment  was  made  by  the  Alder- 
men of  the  several  wards,  as  the  records  show.  Moreover,  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  the  city  authorities,  whatever  confidence 
they  might  repose  in  Prof.  A.  H.  Stevens,  would  be  willing  to 
entrust  him  with  a  duty  so  responsible,  and  delicate,  as  that  of  ap- 
pointing the  physicians  to  the  several  wards,  or  medical  stations. 
Indeed,  this  part  of  the  letter  has  afforded  to  my  mind,  the  strongest 
presumptive  evidence,  that  the  whole  is  a  sheer  fabrication  and 
forgery,  and  that  Prof.  Stevens  never  saw,  nor  authorized,  the  pub- 
lication addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Ohio,  which  bears  his  name.  But  we  shall  shortly  be  able  to 
learn  definitely,  whether  or  no  he  acknowledges  the  paternity  of 
that  production,  as  measures  have  already  been  taken,  which  can^ 
not  fail  to  bring  him  out  on  that  subject.  Should  he,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  many  of  those  who  have  heretofore  entertained  the 
most  profound  respect  for  his  talents  and  character,  avow  the  author- 
ship of  said  letter,  it  will  afford  a  melancholy  evidence  of  the  hope- 
less degeneracy  of  the  spirit  of  medical  hunkerisrny  in  its  vain  and 
foolish  efforts  to  cripple  the  indomitable  energies,  and  the  ever- 
living  and  progressive  powers  of  young  physic,  which  have  hidierto 
been  found  altogether  sufficient^to  meet  any  and  every  issue  which 
may  have  been  made  by  the  votaries  of  illiberal  conservatism  in 
medicine.  It  would  seem  singularly  strange,  i^  Professor  Stevens 
did  actually  exercise  the  responsible  function  of  appointing  the 
physicians  to  the  different  wards,  as  he  alleges  in  the  letter  before 
us,  that  in  speaking  of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Beach,  he  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  qualif}ring  his  assertion,  in  the  following 
manner:  ^^He  (Dr.  Beach)  never j  so  far  as  I  knoWy  had  charge 
of  any  ward  during  the  cholera."  This,  taken  in  connection  with 
what  immediately  follows,  involves  an  absolute  contradiction,  which 
is  thus  made  out.  If  Dr.  Stevens'  assertion,  that  he  made  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  physicians  of  the  various  wards,  be  true,  he 
would  certainly  know,  most  positively,  whether  or  no,  Dr.  Beach 
ever  exercised  the  functions  of  physician  to  the  Tenth  Ward  Med- 
ical Station,  and  would  have  so  stated,  in  positive  terms;  for  if  the 
facts  be,  as  shown  by  the  records,  that  Alderman  Palmer  did  i^ 
point  and  constitute  W.  Beach,  M.  D.,  as  physician  to  the  Tenth 
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Waid,  then  he,  the  said  Aldennan,  was  guilty  of  a  high-handed 
Qsmpation  of  power,  in  daring  to  make  appointments,  the  right  to 
do  which  rested  solely  in  the  ^'president  of  the  Special  Medical 
Council,"  according  to  the  famous  document  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  Ohio.  This  feature 
of  the  letter,  in  my  opinion,  affords  strong  evidence  of  its  spurious 
character.  Another  very  questionable  feature  in  this  document, 
calculated  to  give  it  a  suspicious  complexion,  was  the  fact  that  the 
copies  first  issued  from  the  Columbus  press,  were  signed  by  A.  H. 
Stephens^  instead  of  A.  H.  Stevens.  Many  of  the  copies,  publish- 
ed by  the  medical  hunkers  of  this  city,  since  that  time,  had  ap» 
pended  to  them  the  proper  name  of  the  president  of  the  Special 
Medical  Council  in  New  York,  in  1832.  When  additional  facts 
are  developed,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  they  will  be  laid  before 
our  readers.  If  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  this  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  enemies  of  liberal  principles,  to  impose  on  the  legislature  of 
Ohio,  will  have  an  interesting  sequel.    Nous  verrons. 

T.  V.  M. 


OC^Thx  National  Convention  of  the  friends  of  Eclectic  Med- 
ical Refonn,  will  assemble  in  this  city,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1849, 
( being  the  third  Tuesday  of  the  monUi, )  in  the  Hall  of  the  Eclec- 
tic Medical  Institute,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  This  is  an  important 
occasion,  and  we  hope  to  see  a  large  attendance.  The  vigorous  and 
concerted  action  of  the  opponents  of  medical  Beform,  requires  a 
corresponding  union  and  co-operation  among  its  friends.  B. 


SoMMBK  CouKSB  ov  MsBioAi*  Lbctubbs. — A  thorough  course 
of  medical  lectures  will  be  given  at  Rochester,  this  year,  to  which 
we  would  invite  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  Eclectic  Reform. 
The  course  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  August  1st,  1849,  and 
cootimie  twelve  weeks;  from  five  to  seven  lectures  being  given 
daily.  Fees  for  the  course,  including  matriculation,  |35.  Pro- 
fimors  L.  £•  Jones,  and  B.  L.  Hill,  Dr.  Z.  Freeman,  Dr.  O. 
Davis,  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Hadley,  have  been  spoken  as  lecturers. 
Foil  information  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Dr.  W.  W.  Had- 
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ley,  of  Rochester.  It  is  well  known  that  attendance  upon  a  good 
course  of  lectures  is  the  best  method  of  making  rapid  progress  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  proposed  course,  furnishes  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  acquiring  medical  knowledge,  upon  terms 
remarkably  moderate,  and  at  a  season  when  no  such  opportunity 
exists  elsewhere.  .  B. 


Trustees  of  the  Institute. — At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  on  Monday, 
the  2d  inst.,  an  election  was  held,  agreeably  to  the  charter  of  said 
Institute,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  following  gentlemen, 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
year,  commencing  with  the  day  and  date  above  mentioned.  The 
amount  of  stock  represented  in  this  election  was  $11,256. 

names  of  the  new  board. 

Hon.  Joseph  Howard,  James  D.  Taylor, 

Henry  Roedter,  James  Bindley, 

John  Waggoner,  T.  V.  Morrow, 

IzRAEL  Wilson,  L.  £.  Jones, 

J.  L.  CoNKLiNG,  Henry  Miller, 

Calvin  Fletcher,  I.  J.  Avery. 
Thurston  Crane, 


A  new  Medical  College  has  been  encorporated  in  Indiana, 
under  the  title  of  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  of  Indiana.  Its 
charter  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  this 
city.  The  institution  is  not  yet  located,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
informed.  Two  years  are  allowed  for  this  purpose,  and  it  may  be 
located  any  where  in  Indiana,  north  of  the  Wabash  river.  In  refer* 
enoe  to  chartering  new  schools,  we  hold,  in  brief,  that  any  school 
which  will  excel  its  predecessors  in  all  the  elements  of  medical 
utility,  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  profession  and  the  public;  bat 
that  any  school,  which  does  not  excel-  its  predecessors,  is  likely  to 
enfeeble  and  injcnre  the  commcm  cause.  B. 
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TREATMENT  OF   MORTIFICATION. 


BY    R.    8.    NEWTON,  M.  D. 


Ganobsne,  sphacelus,  mortificktioD,  are  tenns  that  are  used  by 
some  writers  to  designate  the  same  disease;  but  their  application^ 
as  taught  hj  Prof.  Cooper,  appears  to  be  the  most  distinct  and 
comprehensive.  Gangrene^  denotes  that  condition  of  a  part  which 
immediately  precedes  its  destruction ;  sphacelusj  the  complete  death 
of  the  part ;  while  the  term,  mortification,  designates  both  stages  of 
the  disease.  As  every  physician,  at  this  day  and  age  of  the  pro- 
iession,  is  well  acquainted  with  the  cause,  nature,  anid  usual  treat* 
meat  of  tfiis  disease,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  make  uiy  reference 
to  them  in  this  communication. 

That  this  disease  has  baffled,  and  still  continues  to  baffle,  the  best 
skill,  is  obvious  to  all,  and  when  we  consider  that  it  has  received 
the  attention  of  so  many  scientific  physicians,  ail  being  anxious  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  subject,  which  might  lead  to  a  safer  and 
more  certain  treatment,  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  contribute,  what  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  useful  and  interesting  on  this  subject.  Various 
causes  may  produce  this  condition,  and  as  these  causes  differ  in 
their  nature,  so,  in  many  cases,  will  the  appearances  and  symptom* 
atic  characters  of  the  disease  be  found  also  to  vary.  This  fact  has 
su^ested  its  division,  and  the  treatment  applicable  to  each  variety; 
thus,  in  some  cases,  we  find  a  high  inflammatory  action  present,  in 
others,  exactly  the  reverse,  which  latter  may  be  called  dry  morti- 
fieaiiony  and  the  treatment  of  which  must  very  materially  differ 
from  that  of  the  former. 

I  am  of  the  opiniw,  that  as  far  as  a  constitutional  treatment  is 
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indicated,  it  will  be  important  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  prescribe  accordingly;  but  in  reference  to  the  local  ap- 
plication, I  think  that  one  sin^e  remedy  is  sufficient  to  fulfill  every 
indication,  and  that  more  dependence  may  be  placed  upon  it,  than 
upon  any  constitutional  treatment,  and  there  is  no  d^uot  but  that 
the  protession  will  willingly  hail  this  discovery*  My  practice  in 
this  malady,  has  led  me  to  step  out  of  the  ola  beaten  track,  and 
search  for  some  agent  that  can  be  relied  upon  for  its  efficacy,  its 
general  application  with  safety  in  all  cases,  with  but  little  modifi- 
cation, and  one  that  will  remove  the  necessity  of  so  much  attention 
to  constitutional  remedies,  in  many  cases  entirely. 

This  agent  may  also  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  some  varieties 
of  erysipelas,  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter.  Sulphate  of 
zinc  is  the  article  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  prac- 
titioners, as  a  remedy  for  mortification,  and  to  show  its  beneficial 
results,  by  the  description  of  a  few  cases  treated  by  it  It  may  be 
amied,  that  the  use  of  any  remedy  that  will  of  itself  produce  active 
inflammation,  could  not  lie  applied  to  a  highly  inflamed  part,  with- 
out producing  fatal  conseouences,  by  increasing  the  disease  beyond 
die  reach  of  remedies.  This  will  doubtless  appear  true  to  many, 
but  experience  has  proved  to  the  contrary,  for  it  has  been  used  in 
cases  where  the  parts  were  in  the  highest  state  of  inflammation, 
and  although  this  was  increased  for  a  few  hours  by  its  action,  yet, 
in  no  case,  have  I  found  it  to  produce  any  bad  efiect,  or  to  so 
augment  this  condition,  as  to  present  any  difficulty  in  the  subse- 
quent treatment.  It  will  be  remembered  that  all  cases  of  mortifi- 
cation are  attended  with  a  v^  offensive  fetor,  which  is  one  of  the 
characteristic  sjrmptoms  of  this  disease,  and  which  is  caused  by  a 
decomposition  of  the  healthy  structure  of  the  parts  attacked,  and 
this  vety  cause  produces  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  the  chang- 
ing of  which  is  the  indication  to  be  fulfilled  in  every  variety  of 
treatment  that  has  been  adopted. 

No  agent  will  act  so  immediately  in  producing  this  change  as  the 
sulphate  of  zinc;  the  most  extensively  mortified  surface,  with  the 
offensive  fetor  arising  from  it,  can  be  stopped  in  a  few  hours  after 
its  application,  and  after  one  or  two  applications,  the  parts  become 
hardened,  and  the  fetor  entirely  removed.  It  fulfills  two  indica- 
tions in  this  respect,  viz :  arresting  the  decomposition  going  on  in  the 
parts,  and  correcting  all  unpleasant  fetor  which  may  exist;  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as  long  as  this  fetor  is  present,  the 
disease  is  not  arrested.^  The  following  cases  will  be  illustrative  of 
the  method  of  using  it,  in  which  I  have  found  it  usefol. 

CASE   I. 

Mr.  F.,  aged  25,  residing  in  Fulton,  came  to  consult  me  ia  De- 
cember, 1846,  with  an  extensive  mortification  of  the  whole  palatine 
arch  and  gums  of  the  superior  maxillary,  sacceeding  a  mercurial 
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action  which  had  been  produced  and  continoed  a  long  time,  and 
which  had  resisted  the  usnal  treatment  for  its  arrest.  I  was  in- 
duct to  try  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  mixed  a  small  quantity  of  it 
in  fine  powder,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  flour  and  water  to 
make  a  paste;  this,  I  spread  upon  soft  leather,  and  ^pHed  over 
the  parts  affected,  retaining  it  there  until  the  paste  sufficiently  ad* 
hered,  by  a  sponge  placed  upon  the  tongue.  I  would  here  remark^ 
that  this  was  a  well  marked  case.  The  fetor  arising  from  the 
mouth,  was  such,  that  one  could  scarcely  stay  in  the  room  with  him* 
On  the  succeeding  day,  I  found  the  fetor  much  diminished,  and 
the  peuls  secreting  but  little,  with  a  portion  entirely  hardened.  I 
made  a  second  application,  in  a  similar  manner,  and  on  the  next 
morning  the  unpleasant  fetor  was  entirely  removed,  and  the  whole 
of  the  maeued  parts  covered  with  a  dry,  hard  surface,  and  no  vestige 
of  secretion  from  any  part  of  it.  I  considered  this  to  have  been 
carried  far  enough,  and  made  no  further  application  of  the  zinc^ 
but  recommended  the  mucilage  of  ulmus  and  warm  water  to  be 
used  freely  in  the  mouth,  which  was  pursued  for  three  days,  when 
the  entire  portion  upon  which  the  zinc  had  been  used,  sloushed  off, 
leaving  a  healthy  appearance  of  the  parts.  It  may  be  well  to  state 
liei«,  uiat  the  entire  structure  of  the  arch,  with  a  large  portion  of 
the  bone,  came  away,  after  which  it  was  treated  as  a  common 
ulcer,  and  healed  in  about  ten  days,  since  which  time  he  has 
remained  in  good  health. 

CASE    II. 

Mrs.  S.  was  under  treatment  for  a  cancerous  condition  of  the 
breast.  It  had  ulcerated,  and  was  attended  with  all  the  unpleasant 
symptoms  of  such  a  condition.  I  made  use  of  caustic  applications 
for  its  removal,  but  found  upon  the  second  day,  that  the  whole 

5;Iand  was  id  a  state  of  mortincation,  and  that  the  system  was  fast 
iailing  from  its  effects.  I  immediately  applied  the  zinc,  in  the 
form  of  powder,  covering  the  affected  parts  with  it ;  in  less  than 
six  hours  a  change  of  the  fetid  smell  was  very  perceptible,  but  the 
imflammation  continued  without  any  abatement  during  twenty-four 
hours.  On  the  next  day  I  found  that  the  remedy  had  dried,  and 
hardened  a  portion  of  the  diseased  surface;  I,  therefore,  again 
applied  it,  am  covered  the  medicine  with  a  poultice  of  elm  bark, 
mixed  with  cold  water;  this  dissolved  the  zinc  in  a  few  hours,  and 
had  the  desired  effect  of  changiiig  and  arresting  an^  further  exten- 
sion of  the  mortification.  In  this  case  two  applications  were  suffi- 
cient. It  will  be  found,  that  in  some  cases,  the  zinc  will  produce 
a  hardened  surface,  so  as  to  prevent  a  sufficient  Quantity  from  acting 
duoagfaout  the  diseased  parts ;  this  can  be  remeoied  by  ap[dyinff  an 
dm  poultice  after  the  zinc  is  used,  which  will  soften  tne  surface 
enoogh  to  allow  its  fiill  action,  which  is  known,  as  before  said,  by 
abeenoe  of  the  fetor.    All  the  dressing  that  is  required,  is  the  elm 
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poultice,  both  before  and  after  the  use  of  the  zinc;  if  the  first 
application  increases  the  inflammation  to  any  extent,  apP^y  ^^^  ^™ 
for  ten  or  fifteen  hours,  after  which,  apply  the  zinc.  The  part  will 
usually  slough  off  in  three  or  four  days. 

CASE   III. 

J.  F.,  a^d  forty-eight,  had  an  encephaloid  tumor,  situated  on 
the  leg,  which  requirel  to  be  removed  by  an  operation,  previous  to 
the  application  of  medicine  for  its  permanent  cure.  J.  King,  M. 
D.,  assisted  me.in  removing  the  tumor,  which  had  arrived  at  several 
inches  in  diameter.  It  was  removed  without  any  unnatural  appear* 
ances  attending  the  case.  But  on  the  second  day,  the  whole  in- 
cision, and  for  three  inches  around,  became  gangrenous,  and  accom- 
panied with  a  high  degree  of  inflammation.  I  immediately  applied 
the  zinc,  and  continued  it  for  three  days,  when  it  became  com- 
pletely arrested,  and  in  three  days  longer  the  diseased  parts  sloughed 
off,  leaving  a  healthy  condition  of  the  remaining  integuments, 
which  were  then  treated  without  any  further  difficulty. 

I  have  made  use  of  this  agent  in  forty-five  cases,  and  in  each  it 
proved  highly  successful,  so  much  so,  that  in  only  five  cases  was  a 
slight  constitutional  treatment  demanded.  As  these  cases  are  all 
similar  to  those  given,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  particularize  any 
further. 

In  four  cases  of  ulcerated  erysipelatous  inflammation,  I  have 
used  the  zinc  with  similar  success,  though  in  these  instances,  it 
required  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  article,  a  greater  number  of 
applications,  and  at  greater  intervals  between  the  applications.  At 
some  future  time,  I  may  again  refer  to  this  article,  and  its  effects 
in  other  forms  of  disease. 


HOMCEOPATHY   AND   CHOLERA. 

[The  following  communication  from  an  intelligent  Homoeopathic 
physician,  which  we  publish  with  some  slight  omissions,  protests 
vigorously  against  the  idea  that  Homoeopathic  remedies  should  be 
regarded  as  nothing.  Our  correspondent  should  bear  in  mind  that 
aldiough  we  stated  the  Allopathic  opinion  that  Homoeopathic  treat- 
ment was  virtually  nothing,  we  by  no  means  endorsed  that  opin- 
ion, but  merely  used  it  as  an  Allopathic  admission,  in  estimating 
the  value  of  Old  school  practice  in  cholera.  Our  Homoeopathic 
friends  should  not  be  too  sensitive  to  a  jest,  nor  need  they  ever 
apprehend  any  unfair  or  discourteous  notice  in  the  pages  of  this 
Journal.  Homoeopathy  is  an  interesting  portion  of  medical  sci- 
ence, and  is  entitled  to  claim  an  investigation  from  all  liberal 
physicians.— B.] 
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Mears.  Editors : 

In  your  Febraary  number  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal, 
I  find,  in  the  editorial  marked  ^^  B.,"  on  cholera,  the  following 
remarks: 

**  Of  the  patients  treated  Homaopathicalh  in  Europe,  die  num- 
ber of  deaths  on  an  average  did  not  exceed  nine  to  the  hundred 
cases.  But  the  Allopathic  opponents  of  HomtBopathy  are  gener* 
ally  agreed  that  the  aomaopathic  treatment  amounts  to  nothing 
at  Wj  and  therefore,  the  results  of  their  treatment  only  show 
the  natural  mortality  of  this  disease,  uninterrupted  by  improper 
medical  interference,'*^ 

The  results  above  stated  are  correct  in  the  main,  although  many 
tables  of  cases  show  only  five  deaths  in  a  hundred,  and  the  highest 
only  eleven  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  average  is  nearer  seven 
per  cent,  than  nine  of  the  cases  treated  in  Europe. 

I  have  italicised  what  I  deem  objectionable  in  your  article,  and 
also  that  part  of  your  remarks  in  wnich  you,  to  my  mind,  endorse 
the  '<  opinions^^  of  our  Allopathic  judges,  as  to  what  Homeopathy 
is  as  a  medical  system,  viz.,  '^  no  treatment  at  all.** 

I  object  to  this  statement  of  the  Allopaths,  as  one  of  their  un^ 
scrupulous  flings,  uttered  without  a  shadow  of  proof  on  which 
to  rest  the  charse,  and  such  a  charge  or  ^^  agreement "  can  never 
be  sustained  until  Allopaths  have  treated  a  like  number  of  cases  of 
cholera,  of  the  same  grade  of  symptoms,  on  the  ^^  no  medicine  prin- 
cijple  ;"  and  if  in  that  case  it  turns  out  that  their  deaths  are  only 
Dine  in  one  hundred,  then  they  have  a  basis  on  which  to  bring  a 
<^  judgment ;"  and  until  then,  we  shall  treat  all  such  statements  as 
mere  slanders,  uttered  against  opponents  they  dare  not  look  in  the 
face.  I  beg  leave  also  to  object  to  ^^  B.'s  **  using  such  groundless 
statements  or  opinions,  from  a  set  of  men  whose  verv  statement^ 
as  '^  B."  shows,  convicts  them  of  the  absolute  murder  of  some 
thirty-five  to  forty  per  cent,  of  all  the  patients  treated  by  them  in 
the  cholera  of  1831-2. 

The  statement  of  Allopaths  above  alluded  to,  is  as  fatal  to  their 
system  of  *<  heroic  lemeoies  "  and  *<  effective  medication,"  as  any 
other  they  could  possibly  make  ;  for  if  their  treatment  is  three  or 
four  times  more  fatal  and  worse  than  ^^ nothing,**  i.  e.,  Homoeo- 
pathy, then  are  they  the  guiltiest  race  of  criminals  that  ever  went 
unwhipped  of  justice,  for  continuing  to  play  their  ^^  fantastic  tricks 
before  ni^h  heaven,"  over  the  dyine  couch  of  the  poor  victim, 
who  is  stricken  down  by  the  unseen  nand  of  that  <^  pestilence,  that 
walks  in  darkness,  and  wastes  at  noon-day.^'  How  can  any  gener- 
ous spirit  view  the  course  of  these  men  with  any  thing  but  shud- 
dering and  horror ;  and  we  really  hope  that  our  friend  *^  B.- '  did 
not  intend  to  endorse  their  old  fling  at  Homceopathy ;  for  the  quefr> 
tion,  '^is  Homoeopathy  sjmonjrmous  to  nothing?'  is  yet  to  be 
settled. 
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I  am  prompted  to  these  remarks  by  the  fact  that  the  remarks  of 
"  B.,"  in  the  above  case,  will  be  taken  by  the  readers  of  the  Ec- 
lectic Medical  Journal  as  evidence  that  tiomoeopathy  is  merely  a 
systemi  expectante.  And  also  to  ask,  in  all  candor,  whether 
Eclecticism,  in  its  infancy  in  this  countay,  is  to  assume  a  superi- 
ority over  all  other  systems,  and  its  advocates  become  merely  the 
champions  of  a  party^  of  a  system  of  modified  Allopathy,  or 
whether  it  will  gloriously  inscribe  on  its  banner,  free  discussion, 

-1  ^  •«•  T  1*1.  A  ^  *  t  a\  •  J^l—    .^ 


room"  "a  favorite  of  the  ladies^"  (no  great  scandal,)  "very 
diminutive  in  size,"  "no  disposition  to  Iiarmy*^  "a  ^trccZ  little 
erecUure  " — or  shall  the  bold  inscription  blaze  out  on  your  flag, 
« Investigation,"  "  Truth.'* 

With  no  disposition  to  be  severe,  but  to  turn  back  the  sneering 
hosts  that  cry  "  sugar  and  water,"  "  nothing"  "  infinitesimals  cannot 
cure,"  have  I  made  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  to  incite  the  friends 
of  your  school  to  look  around  them,  and  not  be  betrayed  into  the 
follies  of  the  "  old  regulars,"  of  decrying  that  which  they  know 
nothing  of.  Our  statistics  of  results  are  ample  on  almost  every 
grade  of  disease,  and  you  are  welcome  to  use  them.  I  will  now 
subjoin  some  statistics  of  cholera  in  this  country :  those  of  whicli 
we  have  been  speaking  are  European  tables.  I  extract  from  a  lec- 
ture of  B.  F.  Joslin,  New  York,  December,  1848,  published  in 
the  New  York  Tribune.  At  the  Quarantine,  on  Staten  Island, 
and  in  the  ship  that  brouglit  the  disease  there,  64  cases  of  cholera 
have  occurred,  and  32  died,  beside  others  whose  recovery  is  not 
sure.  More  than  one-half  of  the  cases  died  in  the  hands  of  Allo- 
pathy. Ratios  of  larger  numbers  are  more  reliable.  In  the  chol- 
era of  1832,  there  were  in  this  city,  including  Bellevue,  5,232 
cases,  of  which  2,031  died,  being  in  round  numbers  nearly  2  out 
of  6.  Of  persons  treated  at  their  homes,  there  were  2,373,  of 
whom  937  died — ^nearly  1  in  3.  In  the  hospitals,  including  Belle- 
vue, there  were  2,373  cases,  and  1,094  deaths — ^nearly  1  m  2,  or 
one-half.  In  Europe,  in  1831-2,  the  disease  is  still  more  fatal — 
the  tables  showing  the  ratios  to  be,  on  an  average,  63  deaths  out  of 
100  patients.  During  the  cholera  of  1831-2,  the  Homceopathic 
treatment  was  the  only  system  that  proved  itself  worthy  of  any 
confidence.  Allopaths  dare  not  deny  that  the  c^reat  success  that 
attended  the  Homoeopathic  treatment  of  the  cholera  in  Europe,  in 
1831^,  gave  it  the  most  powerful  impetus  it  ever  received. 

Dr.  Balfour  of  Edinburg,  who  is  prejudiced  against  the  system, 
and  who  went  to  Vienna  to  detect  its  defects,  writes  from  that  city, 
in  1836,  these  words :  "  During  the  first  appearance  of  cholera 
Homoeopathy  was  introduced,  and  when  it  came  again  it  renewed 
the  favorable  impulses  previously  given.     It  was  through   Dr. 
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Fleischman's  successful  treatment  of  this  disease  that  the  restrictive 
laws  were  removed,  and  Homoeopathists  were  permitted  to  dispense 
medicine  in  Austria.  Since  that  time  its  numbers  have  increased 
three-fold  in  Vienna  and  its  provinces.  No  young  physician,  set- 
tling in  Austria,  excluding  government  officers,  can  hope  to  make 
his  bread,  unless  prepared  to  treat  disease  Homoeopathically  if 
reouested/' 

Now,  let  us  see  how  Homoeopathic  treatment,  ^<  which  amounts 
to  nothing,"  say  Allopaths,  prospered.  In  1831-2,  in  Vienna, 
4,600  cases  were  treated  by  Allopaths,  of  whom  1,360  died — 681 
cases  were  treated  by  Homoeopaths,  49  died — ^ratios,  31  per  cent* 
died  under  Allopaths,  and  8  under  Homoeopaths. 

Dr.  Qninn,  or  London,  has  given  the  results  of  ten  Homoeopathic 
physicians.  The  worst  results  under  any  one  of  these  was  the 
death  of  1  in  6— the  best  results  by  any  one  was  1  death  out  of 
41  patients,  or  3  deaths  among  126.  These  cases  occurred  in 
London,  when  the  scourge  was  at  its  greatest  intensity  in  that  city, 
baflUng  Allopathy  at  every  point. 

Dr.  Quinn  is  a  venerable  clergyman,  and  in  the  spirit  of  his 
Master,  abandoned  his  spiritual  vocations  to  save,  temporarilv,  his 
fellow  man.  He  had  first  become  a  Homoeopath,  ana  was  UA  to 
investicalion  by  the  ravages  of  the  grim  messenger  among  the 
doomed  patients  of  the  ^^  regulars."  The  remedies  used  were 
vtrairum^  cuprum,  and  tinct.  of  camphor,  and,  under  some  circum- 
stances, lavements  of  ice-water. 

Of  the  1,093  patients  treated  by  the  ten  Homoeopathists  in  Lon- 
don, 96  died,  and  21  out  of  23  were  saved.  Similar  success  was 
obtained  in  Russia,  in  1831-2.  The  Russian  Consul  General  gives 
the  following  results :  Of  70  patients  treated  in  two  places,  all 
were  saved.  Of  1,270  patients  treated,  1,162  were  saved,  108 
died — about  21  out  of  23  were  saved. 

The  above  fact$  are  vouched  for  by  Admiral  Mordvinow,  who 
affinns  that  ^<  not  a  single  death  has  occurred  where  the  incipient 
symptoms  were  met  by  Homoeopathic  remedies;"  and,  what  was 
remarkable,  the  patients  recovered  in  a  short  time  their  strenffth 
and  health,  while  those  treated  by  Allopaths  lingered  many  months. 
Tiie  above  results  of  recoveries  under  Homoeopathic  treatment,  I 
have  observed  in  all  acute  diseases.  In  Russia,  Austria,  Berlin, 
and  Paris,  in  the  worst  results  under  Homoeopathic  treatment,  more 
than  10  out  of  11  were  cured. 

I  am  growing  tired  of  this  record — ^my  brain  stingers  imder  the 
frigfatfiil  ravages  perpetrated  by  Allopathy  upon  poor  humanity. 
Does  ^^H."  wonder  that  Homoeopatny  is  a  ^^  favorite  of  the 
ladies '' — ^by  far  the  best  half  of  creation — ^when  we  look  over  the 
records  of  what  we  have  achieved  by  the  aid  of  '^  nothing  9" 
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CASE    OF    ENTERITIS. 


BT    KLIAS    HUBBARD. 


In  the  fall  of  1847,  while  practicine;  in  Fayetteville,  Indiana,  I 
was  called  to  see  a  child  of  Mr.  Smith's,  about  eighteen  months 
old,  of  delicate  form.  This  child  had  been  snflSring  from  an 
attack  of  Chronic  Enteritis,  for  about  four  weeks,  and  had  been 
treated  by  a  champion  of  the  Old  or  Allopathic  system — ^who  pro- 
nounced the  case  incurable.  In  this  condition  of  the  patient,  I 
was  called  to  treat  the  case.  I  found  the  child  laboring  under 
strong  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion;  the  pupils  of  tlie  eye 
strongly  contracted;  when  it  slept  the  eyes  were  partially  closed; 
the  system  was  ^atly  emaciated;  skin  dry  and  husky;  tongue 
coated  with  a  whitish-yellow  fur,  with  red  edges;  abdomen  cede- 
matous;  discharges  foetid,  green  or  black,  and  water}-;  urine 
scanty  and  high  colored;  pulse  weak  and  quick,  ranging  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  forty  per  minute;  the 
patient  lay  on  the  back,  with  feet  drawn  upyin  fine,  the  patient 
was  in  a  state  bordering  on  the  collapsed  condition,  and  its  friends 
had  lost  all  hopes  of  a  recovery. 

The  treatment  pursued  was  as  follows:  Cold  applications  to  the 
head;  fomentations  of  bitter  herbs,  applied  sufficiently  large  to 
cover  the  stomach  and  bowels;  the  alkaline  wash,  used  frequently 
for  forty-eight  hours,  after  which  the  oak  ooze  was  substituted. 
The  internal  remedies  were,  first  the  N.  physic,  sufficient  to  pass 
the  bowels,  followed  with  a  powder  composed  of  gum  kino  five 
parts,  creta  preparata  five  parts,  ipecac  three  parts,  and  gum  opium 
one  part,  to  oe  given  every  two  hours,  for  twenty  four  hours;  then 
the  bowels  moved  again  with  neutralizing  physic. 

This  course  was  followed  for  about  four  oays.  I  then  substituted 
in  place  of  the  powder,  a  preparation  composed  of  the  tinct.  lobelia, 
spts.  nitre,  and  laudanum,  equal  parts,  given  in  Suitable  doses,  once 
in  two  hours,  till  a  cure  was  etfected.  I  occasionally  applied  a 
mustard  poultice  over  the  abdominal  region,  with  drafts  to  the  feet, 
legs,  arms,  and  between  the  shoulders,  to  remove  the  determination 
from  the  brain.  As  drinks,  I  used  a  tea  of  the  blackberry  root 
and  elm  bark. 

Under  this  treatment  the  patient  speedily  recovered,  all  disagree- 
able sjrmptoms  subsiding,  and  was  oismissed  in  about  ten  days,  to 
the  entire  astonishment  of  all  acquainted  with  the  case,  as  well  as 
myself,  notwithstanding  the  predictions  of  the  Allopathic  prac- 
titioner, who  was  in  attendance  first  in  this  case. 

West  Union,  Ia. 


part  2. — 0clerteb. 


Insanity  gursd  by  Sulphate  of  Quinine.  By  M.  Piorry.-^ 
Four  cases  of  munia  are  reported,  in  which  a  complete  cure  was 
effected  in  periods  varying  from  twenty-four  to  fort}'*eight  hourS) 
by  the  use  of  this  mecucine.  The  cases  were  recent  and  acute ; 
they  were  characterized  by  various  sensory  illusions,  and  by  the 
oeciurence  of  a  paroxysm  about  the  same  hour  every  evening.  We 
give  the  details  m  one  ease: 

A  woman,  thirty-five  years  of  a^,  was  brought  into  the  hospital, 
in  a  state  of  furious  delirium,  which  rendered  necessary  the  use  of 
the  atrait-jacket.  ^e  imagined  that  she  heard  the  voices  of  several 
persons  constantly  talking  beside  her,  and  in  particular  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  excited  ner  jealousy,  and  of  whom  she  wished  to 
rash  in  pursuit.  The  attendants  were  obliged  to  tie  her  down  in 
bed,  and  the  house-surseon  proposed  sending  her  to  the  Salpfttriire. 

Two  days  afterwards,  M.  Piorry  saw  her  at  his  morning  visit, 
and  found  ner  very  irritable,  but  succeeded  in  getting  from  her  some 
account  of  her  complaint.  Her  diseases  commenced  with  noises 
in  the  ears  and  ima^naiy  voices,  followed  by  delirium,  of  which 
she  was  herself  sensible.  All  these  symptoms  were  much  aggra- 
vated at  night.  She  was  ordered  fifteen  trains  of  quinine;  no 
other  treatment.  Next  day  there  was  no  delirium,  and  the  day 
after  she  was  perfectly  well. 

These  cases  are  very  remarkable  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  were  cured.  M.  Piorry  considers  the  delirium  of  insanity  as 
often  induced  by  certain  abnormal  sensations,  and  functional  de- 
rangement of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  system. 
In  mis  point  of  view,  it  is  analogous  to  various  nervous  and  neu- 
ralgic complaints,  which  are  frequently  periodic  in  their  attack. 
Periodicity,  indeed,  according  to  his  view,  is  the  normal  mode  of 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  and  it  is  therefore  not  improbable  that 
certain  morbid  ptienomena  should  obey  the  same  law.  In  such 
cases,  quinine  is  indicated  from  its  anti-periodic  powers. — Month-' 
Ijf  Joum.  and  Retrospect  Med.  Sci.,  from  Gazette  des  Hopitanxy 
Aogusl,  1848. 

Statb  of  Medical  Eduoatiok  in  Turkey* — [We  are  indebted 
to  a  medical  gentleman,  at  present  residing  in  Constantinople,  for 
the  following  details.  They  point  to  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
matters  of  which  very  inqierfect  accounts  have  as  yet  reached  this 
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country;  and  as  such,  undoubtedly,  is  at  once  the  proof  and  the 
earnest  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  civilization  having  begun  in 
the  East.] 

**  Military  hospitals,  on  a  laive  scale,  are  either  built  or  a-build- 
ing  in  every  quarter  of  die  Turkish  empire.  There  are  about  one 
thousand  European  surgeons  attached  to  the  different  regiments,  two 
hundred  of  whom  are  Jews,  The  chief  professor  of  the  Medical 
College,  Dr.  Spitzer,  is  a  Jew.  He  is  also  one  of  the  physicians 
in  orcunary  to  the  sultan.  By  him  I  was  introduced  to  H.  £•  the 
Hakim  Bashy  Ismael  EfTendi,  the  chief  physician  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  who  kindly  permitted  me  to  visit  the  different  lecture-rooms 
in  the  Medical  College.  It  is  certainly  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition, considering  that  it  has  been  in  existence  cmly  eleven  years. 
The  pupils  are  brought,  by  order  of  Ae  Sultan,  from  all  cfepart- 
ments  of  the  empire,  and  are  lodged,  fed,  clothed,  and  educated,  at 
the  expense  of  the  ^vernment.  When  qualified  as  physicians  and 
surgeons,  they  receive  appointments  in  the  army  and  navy,  with 
salaries  of  £200  or  £300,  and  upwards,  according  to  rank,  without 
distinction  of  Jew  or  Gentile.  Until  lately,  however,  there  were 
no  Jews  in  this  college :  not  that  the  government  excluded  them,  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  invited ;  but  that  people,  who  have  been 
scattered  amongst  all  nations,  yet  amalgamated  with  none,  would 
not  send  their  sons  to  this  medical  establishment,  even  although 
the  most  flattering  prospects  of  education  and  worldly  advancement 
were  held  out  to  tnem.  But  the  government  condescended  to  smooth 
all  the  difficulties  which  stood  m  the  way  of  the  improvement  of 
this  subjects.  Through  its  agents,  it  held  interviews  on  the  ques- 
tion of  conscientious  scruples  with  the  chief  Jewish  Rabbis;  and 
the  result  was,  not  only  the  guaranteeing  liberty  of  conscience  to 
the  Jews  who  should  enter  the  Medical  School,  but  the  assigning 
to  them  a  distinct  portion  of  the  college,  so  that  they  might  live 
separated  from  the  Gentiles,  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent 
of^their  own  persuasion,  to  see  that  their  religious  duties  and  servi- 
ces should  be  strictly  observed — also  a  shocket,  or  butcher,  of  their 
own;  and  in  short,  every  arrangement  was  made  to  prevent  their 
being  constrained  to  do  anything  contrary  to  their  conscience.  In 
the  language  of  last  year's  report  of  the  college  audiorities, — ^Toutes 
les  difficult^  ont  bib  aplanies,  et  le  Gouvemement  n'a  recul6  aucune 
sacrifice  pour  exercer  aussi  son  influence  civilisatrice  sur  cette  partie 
des  sujets  de  PEmpire.'  The  Sultan  lately  visited  the  college,  and 
presided  at  the  examinations  of  the  candidates  for  the  medical  de- 
gree. When  the  pupils  are  first  introduced  to  the  college,  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  raw,  ignorant,  and  uncivilized.  They  are  at  firs* 
taught  Turkish,  afterwards  the  Arabic  and  French  languages;  next 
geography,  history,  ariUimetic,  and  other  elementary  branches  of 
education,  inclinling  natural  history.  They  have  already  a  very 
tolerable  museum  of  natural  objects,  well  preserved  and  well  ar* 
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ranged*  A  small  botanic  garden  is  also  attached  to  the  college. 
After  undergoing  a  thorough  elementary  education,  the  pupils  enter 
their  medical  course,  comprising  lectures  on  anatomy,  physiolo^^ 
chemistry,  materia  medica,  practice  of  physic,  surgery,  and  mid- 
wifery. The  only  room  I  did  not  see  was  the  dissecting-room ;  it 
was  closed  at  the  time  for  want  of  subjects,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
procure  in  a  country  where  so  much  prejudice  against  dissection 
exists,  and  even  against  touching  a  dead  body.  1  was  shown  into 
tiie  grand  examination  room,  fitted  up  in  a  great  throne  of  state  for 
the  Sultan,  who  presides  at  the  yearly  examination  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  medical  degree.  There  are  also  a  dispensary  and 
liospitai  attached  to  the  college.  The  hospital  is  divided  into  med- 
ical and  surgical  wards,  and  a  special  ward  is  set  apart  for  diseases 
of  the  eye.  Dr.  Spitzer  delivers  clinical  lectures  in  the  hospital, 
which  he  kindly  invited  me  to  attend." — Constantinople,  March, 
l^48.—Monihljf  Joum.j  Sept.,  1848. 


CoD-LivBR  Oil  in  Phthisis.  By  J.  Yovng,  M.  D. — The 
following  case  is  thought  to  be  not  cievoid  of  interest.  It  shows 
'hat,  in  the  article  used,  we  have  an  addition  to  our  resources  in 
the  treatment  of  consumption,  which  promises  more  success  than 
any,  or  all  others,  in  some  cases.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  case  about 
to  be  detailed  was  an  unpromising  one,  and  the  oleum  jecoris  aselli 
was  the  only,  or  the  first  article  that  produced  the  least  check  to 
the  onward  progress  of  the  dire  invader. 

Mrs.  K.,  of  your  city,  a  widow  lady,  of  a  onpiiraptive  familv, 
aged  about  forty-four  years,  visited  me  last  May  for  advice.  She 
pad  had  a  cough  for  nfteen,  or  more  months,  gradually  increasing 
in  violence,  for  which  she  had  tried  a  great  variety  of  remedies, 
with  but  little  or  no  benefit.  She  bad  had  various  medical  pre- 
scriptions, and  had  been  prevailed  on  to  try  homoeopathy.  She  had 
tried  many  of  the  quack  remedies,  such  as  syrup  of  wild  cherry, 
Jayne's  expectorant,  the  syrup  of  tar,  and  naphtha,  &c.,  but  none 
of  them  had  been  of  any  service.  Her  appearance  was  pale  and 
liaggard;  her  walk  exceedingly  slow,  and  bowed  forward.  She 
had  profuse  expectoration;  exhausting  night  sweats;  was  very 
"short  breathed,"  and  couched,  on  using  a  little  exercise,  almost 
incessantly,  with  occasional  hard  "spells"  that  almost  exhausted 
liCT;  her  af^tite  was  variable,  and  her  stomach  dyspeptic;  her 
poise  was  110;  tongue  covered  with  a  white  fur;  respiration  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  in  a  minute.  Auscultation  revealed,  under  the 
8cM)ular  end  of  the  left  clavicle,  strongly  marked  bronchophony, 
and  also  into  the  interscapular  space  the  same,  though  less  strongly ; 
in  the  axilla,  pectoriloquy,  with  a  strong  gurgling  rattle,  extending 
over  a  space  of  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches,  square.     Below  this 
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zone  was  another,  two  or  more  inches  in  depth,  with  no  vesicular 
murmur,  but  instead,  a  slight  mucous  rattle,  particularly  when  she 
coughed;  below  this  the  respiration  was  clear,  as  it  was  for  some 
space  under  the  sternal  portion  of  the  clavicle.  The  right  lung 
was  sound. 

Under  this  state  of  afiairs  I  thought  it  almost  useless  to  prescribe 
anjrthing.  There  was,  however,  one  encouraging  symptom,  she 
menstrttaied  regularly,  and  while  this  is  the  case,  I  always  enter- 
tain some  hope,  no  matter  how  unpromising  other  things  may  be* 
I  first  truncated  a  portion  of  the  uvula,  as  it  was  much  elongated. 
This  had  the  effect  of  relieving,  at  once,  the  stranglix^  spells  of 
cough.  She  was  requested  to  take  Hasting's  wood  naphtha,  com- 
mencing with  twenty  drops  three  times  a  day,  in  simple  S3nrup,  with 
five  drops  of  McMunn's  elixir  in  each.  This  was  gradually  in- 
creased, until  she  took  forty-five  drops  three  times  a  day.  In  five 
weeks  she  was  not  benefitted  in  the  smallest  degree,  while  her 
strength  had  deteriorated  materially.  She  now,  successively,  tried 
every  variety  of  cough  mixtures,  comprising  the  terebinthinate  and 
balsamic  preparations,  but  all  were  of  no  Denefit.    Her  menstrual 

Eeriod  went  by  in  June,  without  any  show.  By  the  last  of  July, 
er  strength  was  so  far  gone,  and  her  symptoms  progressing  so  rapid* 
ly,  that  sne  guve  up  her  house  in  the  city,  and  came  to  Chester,  for 
the  benefit  of  country  air,  and  of  escape  from  the  cares  of  house- 
keeping. 

Her  situation  at  that  time  was,  extreme  emaciation;  the  eyes 
sunk  and  dark  under  them;  complexion  sallow ;  pulse  120;  stomach 
rejects  almost  everything;  no  appetite  for  anything;  coughs  almost 
half  the  time;  niglit-sweats ;  ortnopncsa,  so  that  she  cannot  lie  be- 
low an  angle  of  forty-five  decrees;  sleeps  but  little;  has  chills  and 
fever  sometimes  every  day;  circumscribed  spots  in  the  cheeks,  with 
burning  of  hands  and  feet;  so  weak  she  ^^ can't  walk  fifty  yards;" 
unable  to  get  up  stairs  without  assistance,  or  climbins  by  the  ban- 
isters, and  stopping  every  two  or  three  steps;  she  has  oecome  round 
shouldered  and  stooping. 

The  stethoscopic  signs  are,  in  the  axilla,  extremely  loud  tracheal, 
or  cavernous  sounds,  with  a  loud  gurding  rattle  when  she  coughs, 
or  endeavors  to  inspire  deeply;  pectoriloquy  quite  distinct;  anterior 
to  this  is  mucous  rattle,  with  bronchophony;  posteriorly  the  same, 
but  less  loud.  In  the  portion  immeaiately  under  this,  there  was 
more  of  a  crepitating  mucous  rale  than  when  examined  previously, 
and  slight  bronchophony,  the  remaining  portions  unaffected,  or  but 
slightly  so.  The  expectoration  at  times  is  most  profuse,  particular- 
ly if  by  means  of  opiates  the  cough  is  quieted  partially,  for  a  few 
hours;  is  mostly  yellowish,  heavy,  and  sinks  m  water  as  would 
lead.  Occasionally,  however,  for  a  day  at  a  time,  it  consists  main- 
ly of  greenish-yellow  matter,  streaked  with  blood,  with  considerable 
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froth,  or  mucus,  and  so  offensive  to  the  taste  and  smell,  as  to  occa* 
sion  emesis. 

I  was  completely  at  the  end  of  my  resources,  when  I  received 
the  July  nrnnoer  oi  yom*  journal.  I  there  found  two  or  three  cases 
of  consumption,  by  Dr.  Bennett,  treated  with  the  cod-liver  oil.  I 
at  once  determined  to  try  it,  as  something  new,  but  with  little  hopes 
of  finding  any  Mod  come  of  it.  It  was  procured,  but  such  was  the 
irritability  of  me  stomach,  that  for  more  than  a  week  its  use  was 
not  commenced,  durii^  which  neutral  mixture  and  naphtha  were 
aeuQ  used,  wilJ^  the  effect  of  quieting  it.  She  commenced  it  the 
20th  of  August;  a  desert  spoonful  three  times  a  day  was  taken  in 
froth  of  porter.  It  rested  easily  and  lightly;  in  a  few  days  it 
was  increased  to  a  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day;  and  finding  this 
to  have  no  unpleasant  enect  on  the  stomach,  in  a  few  days  more  it 
was  increased  to  four  table^onfuls  a  day.  This  quantity  was  not 
exceeded.  In  about  two  weeks  she  found  an  evident  improvement 
in  her  appetite;  in  two  weeks  more  she  found  a  diminution  of  her 
fevers  and  night  sweats,  nor  did  she  require  so  much  paragoric  to 
make  her  cough  supportable.  She  had  had  a  constant  blister 
alternated  between  tne  shoulders,  and  on  the  sci^ular  portion  of 
the  thorax,  which  she  had  neglected  re-applying  for  some  dajs, 
and  on  the  26th  of  September  she  had  a  severe  attack  of  pleuntic 
pain,  for  which  I  was  summoned  in  haste  to  see  her.  The  blister 
was  at  once  implied,  and  removed  the  pain,  and  there  was  no  more 
return  of  it. 

At  this  time,  when  she  was  on  the  use  of  the  fourth  pint  of  oil, 
the  loud  cavernous  sound  in  the  axilla  was  more  tracheal  than 
formerly;  pectoriloquy  was  less  distinct,  and  the  gurgling  rattle^ 
was  inuch  aiminished ;  bronchophony  still  well  marked  in  the  same 
situations  as  formerly. 

The  oil  was  persevered  with,  a  tablespoonful  four  times  a  day. 
At  the  end  of  October  there  was  a  great  amelioration  of  all  the 
^ptoms;  the  night  sweats  had,  in  a  great  measure,  disappeu^d; 
toe  chills  and  fevers  were  gone;  the  dyspeptic  sjrmptoms  aU  gone, 
and  she  had  a  uniformly  good  appetite.  She  was  ordered  to  live 
well  on  good  nourishing  food,  without  reeard  to  what  it  was,  if  no 
nnpleasant  effects  were  felt  in  the  stomach.  Her  countenance  had 
assumed  a  natural  sprightly  expression;  her  strength  was  increasing; 
her  dyspnoea  decreasing,  and  everything  appeared  favorable.  She 
had  rarely  to  take  paregoric  on  account  of  the  cough,  but  the  blis- 
ter was  kept  sore.  In  another  month  there  was  not  a  symptom  of 
disease  remaining,  except  some  cough  and  expectoration.  And 
now,  25th  of  December,  she  walks  about  the  streets,  straight  and 
erect,  not  so  strong  as  formerly,  but  can  walk  a  mile  or  more  with- 
out great  fatigue.  She  weiglius  some  pounds  heavier  than  she  ever 
did  even  in  ner  younger  days.  Her  sallow  countenance  has  all 
gone,  and,  aldiough  she  is  pale,  she  looks  sprightly,  talks,  laughs 
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with,  and  enjoys  the  intercourse  of  her  friends  ss  well  as  before 
she  was  sick.  Her  orthopncea  has  disappeared  for  two  months, 
and  she  sleeps  easy  on  either  side,  thougn  rather  more  so  on  the 
left  than  the  right,  and  what  I  regard  as  among  the  most  favor- 
able signs  is  her  catamenia  returned  in  December. 

She  still  coughs  and  expectorates,  but  not  so  much  in  a  week  as 
formerly  in  a  aay — and  the  expectoration  continues  to  diminish. 
The  sounds  in  the  chest  are  little  more  than  a  rather  loud  mucous 
rattle,  with  little  or  no  puffing,  or  bronchophony.  In  the  axilla  is 
a  portion  in  which  there  is  no  vesicular  murmur,  and  only  the  mu- 
cous rale,  but  not  strongly  marked. 

The  blister  has  not  oeen  applied  for  six  weeks  or  more,  and  no 
inconvenience  has  resulted  from  letting  it  heal  up.  She  is  taking 
a  tablespoonful  of  the  oil  twice  a  day.  I  am  fearful  yet  of  an  at- 
tack of  influenza,  which  is  prevailing,  to  some  extent,  in  her  case. 
It  would,  in  all  probability,  rekindle  the  disease.  But  certain  it  is 
she  is  nearly  well.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  any  other  article 
could  have  produced  the  effects  that  have  resulted  from  this.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  known,  if  it  exists.  All  known  means  had  been 
tried,  and  most  faithfully  too,  before  she  commenced  the  use  of  this, 
and  from  no  one,  nor  from  all  successively  tried,  did  the  slightest 
benefit  accrue. 

I  find  much  discrepancy  of  opinion  concerning  the  kind  of  oil 
most  medicinal  The  kind  used  in  the  above  case  was  the  fine, 
clear,  white  oil.     It  cannot  be  procured  for  less  than  one  dollar  a 

Eint.  The  colored,  coarse  oil)  at  about  half  this  price,  or  less,  I 
ave  not  recommended,  because  but  few  stomachs  could  bear  it 
without  nauseating,  when  continued  for  the  len^  of  time  neces- 
sary. The  effect  of  the  other,  instead  of  nauseating,  is  to  improve 
the  appetite^  and  the  digestive,  and  assimilating  functions,  hence 
it  ougnt  to  be  prefered  in  all  cases.  It  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
the  high  price  of  it  will  lead  the  dishonest  to  making  an  inferior 
imitation,  that  can  be  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate.  In  cases  of  this  kind, 
as  in  many  others,  the  cheap  article  is  dearest  in  the  end.  I  am 
trying  it  in  tliree  other  hopeless  cases  of  consumption,  in  which  all 
other  means  have  failed.  They  are  all  improved,  but  what  will 
be  the  result,  time  must  develope.  They  have  not  taken  enough 
yet  to  know  what  it  will  do.  Tney  all  find  an  improvement  in  we 
appetite,  and  two  of  them  express  themselves  as  increasing  in 
strengA;  their  fevers  and  sweats  are  diminishing. — Ckester^Vec. 
26,  1848. — American  Journal^  Jan.j  1849. 


Indian  Tebatmbnt  of  Cholera.  By  Samuel  Rogers. — Isi 
Stage. — Venesection  has  been  advocated  by  mAoy,  and  very  gener- 
ally practised  in  this  stage  of  the  disease ;  but  to  be  of  service  it 
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should  be  performed  early,  before  the  heat  of  the  body  is  much 
diminished,  and  the  skin  has  become  clammy.  The  blood  at  first 
flows  with  difficulty,  is  of  a  dark  color  and  thick,  but  in  many 
cases,  after  a  small  quantity  is  drawn,  it  loses  these  characters  and 
becomes  florid,  the  pulse  rising  in  frequency ;  this  I  have  repeatedly 
witnessed. 

Emetics  are  constantly  given  in  the  earlier  stages,  but  their  use 
appears  to  be  based  principally  on  theoretical  grounds. 

Calomel^  in  large  doses,  was  long  a  favorite  medicine  with  the 
older  practitioners  in  India,  from  an  idea  that  in  such  doses,  in 
addition  to  its  other  efiects,  it  possessed  peculiar  sedative  powers, 
the  usual  routine  having  been  to  administer  calomel  Bi^  opii  gr.  ij 
immediately  on  the  patient  bein^  seen,  and  to  repeat  the  dose  eveiy 
hour  or  two,  accoroing  to  the  ludgment  of  the  prescriber.  It  is 
allowed  by  every  one,  that  calomel  possesses  no  specific  power 
over  the  disease,  and  is  useful,  when  combined  with  opium,  in 
restraining  the  violent  action  of  the  intestines,  and  allaying  emesis ; 
when  the  violence  of  the  disease  subsides,  it  then  exerts  its  pecu- 
liar power  in  restoring  diseased  or  suspended  secretions.  The 
experience  of  late  years,  however,  has  taught  us,  that  the  same 
efl»cts  may  be  produced  when  this  medicine  is  given  in  much 
smaller  quantities,  whilst  large  doses  are  thought  by  many  to  hasten 
death  in  bad  cases;  and  in  those  which  recover,  the  salivation^ 
which  it  often  occasions,  retards  convalescence.  Calomel,  in 
small  doses,  is  used  by  most  practitioners,  and  the  following  for« 
mulae  are  highly  recommended :  Calomel,  pulv.  capsici,  aa  grs.  iv ; 
opii  gr.  iss  or  gr.  ij ;  assafoetidae  gr.  ij ;  ol.  menth.  pip.  m.  i ;  to  be 
repeated  at  intervals  whilst  purging  continues,  until  8  or  10  grs.  of 
opium  have  been  taken.  Dr.  Lorimer  remarks,  **  I  cannot  £rbear 
recofding  my  testimony  to  a  combination  of  medicines,  which,  in 
warding  off'^  and  checking  an  attack  of  cholera,  in  numerous 
instances,  both  in  Europeans  and  natives,  has  been  followed  with 
the  happiest  results.  The  remedy  consists  of  quinine,  calomel, 
and  opium,  in  the  quantities  of  six,  four,  and  two  trains  respects 
ively,  followed  by  a  wine-fflass  of  brandy  diluted  with  a  little 
warm  water ;  this,  given  within  the  first  hour  or  two  of  seizure, 
will  be  found,  in  a  Targe  proportion  of  cases,  to  dieck  the  disease, 
(in  my  own  experience  it  has  never  failed.") 

The  combination  of  nitro^muriatie  add  and  opium  has  been 
very  extensively  tried,  and  with  the  best  results,  the  doses  being 
acid,  nitric,  m.  ij;  acid,  hydrochlor.  m.  ij  tihct.  opii,  m.  x; 
water  Sj ;  to  be  repeated  every  hour  or  hour  and  a  half;  the  eflfects 
ate  sedative,  stimulant,  and  astringent. 

Sugar  of  lead  and  opium  are  acknowledged  by  most  practitioners 
to  be  one  of  the  best  combinations  which  we  possess,  in  arresting 
purging,  in  the  premonitoiy  stages  of  cholera,  given  in  doses  ^ 
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gr.  ij  of  the  former,  and  opium,  gr.  i,  repeated  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

Opiunij  in  some  shape  or  other,  enters  into  most  prescriptions, 
and  is  of  essential  benefit  in  restraining  the  alvine  discharges  and 
stopping  emesis;  but  from  the  tendency  to  coma  and  stupor,  in  this 
disease,  great  caution  is  necessary  in  its  administration ;  8  grs.  of 
solid  opium  is  the  largest  quantity  which  I  should  consider  it  safe 
to  use  during  an  attack  of  cholera. 

Stimulants  are  of  great  use  in  the  incipient  stages  of  cholera. 
Of  these,  the  spirit,  ammon.  aromat.,  the  spiritus  aetheris  sulphurici, 
and  sp.  seth.  nitrici  are  the  best,  and  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  camphor,  when  we  wish  to  administer  stimulants  in  the  solid 
form,  for  fear  of  inducing  vomiting ;  quinine,  from  its  influence 
over  the  nervous  system,  appears  to  possess  a  certain  power  in 
counteracting  the  effects  oi  the  poison,  when  given  *.in  the  early 
stages.  The  Indian  hemp  has  also  been  advantageously^  used  for 
this  purpose,  with  the  effect  of  almost  immediately  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  skin. 

Cold  BiUh. — The  cold  douche,  as  a  remedial  agent,  is  highly 
recommended,  not  only  in  the  invasive  period,  but  also  in  die  last 
stages  of  disease.  I  nave  known  the  most  marked  benefit  obtained 
from  dashing  cold  water  on  the  face  and  head,  when  the  patients 
were  sinking  into  collapse,  and  when,  except  the  head,  the  body 
was  all  over  cold,  and  the  pulse  almost  imperceptible  ;  the  patients 
in  these  cases  often  expressed  themselves  revived,  and  callea  for  its 
repetition. 

The  use  of  hot  baths  is  now  relinquished  by  universal  consent, 
having  been  found,  by  experience,  to  be  injurious  in  various  ways, 
but  chiefly,  from  the  fatigue  and  upright  posture,  inducing  fatal 
syncope. 

Saline  Injections  into  the  Veins. — The  immediate,  or  primary 
effects,  of  this  remedy  was  to  restore  the  enfeebled  circulation ; 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  being  invigorated,  and  the 

Eulse  f  which  may  have  previously  been  imperceptible  at  the  wrist) 
ecommg  strong  and  full.  The  temperature  of  the  skin,  also,  from 
being  cold  ana  clammy,  became  warm,  and  the  patient,  aroused 
from  a  state  of  almost  inanimate  collapse,  sat  up,  talked,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  relieved.  This  improvement  was,  however,  found 
to  be  transitory ;  symptoms  of  collapse  soon  began  to  return  again, 
the  patient  became  covered  with  profuse  cold  sweat,  and  after 
relapsing  into  a  state  of  extreme  prostration,  the  vital  powers 
could  not  be  again  stimulated  to  action. 

Oxygen  Gas. — Oxygen  gas  has  been  used  in  the  low  stages  of 
cholera,  with  the  effect  of  immediately  restoring  the  heat  of  the 
skin  and  raising  the  pulse  ;  the  inhalation  being  continued  for  four 
or  five  hours  at  intervals,  whenever  the  pulse  began  to  flag. — 
Month.  Retrospect,  Dec,  1848. 
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ncAL  Education  in  Turkey.— The  progress  of  civillza- 
tion  in  Turkey,  of  iate  years,  is  very  remarkable,  and  the  advance 
of  medical  organization  and  educatioa  especially  so.  The  state 
takes  upon  itself  the  choice  and  the  instruction  of  its  people  in 
medicine.  A  general  order  has  been  issued  to  each  distnct  of  the 
empire,  to  send  up  six  young  men  for  medical  instruction.  The 
candidates  are  formed  into  three  great  classes:  1.  Elementary, 
where  the  general  education  is  attemled  to,  in  the  Turkish,  Arabic, 
and  French  languages,  in  history,  geography,  &c.  2.  A  class  of 
medicine  and  surgery-  3.  One  ot  pharmacy  for  aphothecaries. 
Those  intended  for  physicians  are  to  spend  four  years  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  four  in  the  medical  and  surgical  classes.  The  phaiw 
maceutical  course  occupies  two  years,  after  the  conclusion  of 
attendance  in  the  elementary  class.  Pupils  pass  from  one  class  to 
another  by  examination.  The  medical  school  of  Galata-Serai  has 
hitherto  been  the  only  one ;  but  a  new  institution  is  nearly  oomple* 
ted,  a  medico-chirurgical  academy,  which  will  take  the  name  of  its 
foiuider,  the  reigning  sultiem,  Abd;ul  Medjid.  When  the  latter  coU 
1^  is  inaugurated,  the  old  school  of  Galata*Serai  will  serve  for 
the  preparatory  studies  only,  and  from  it  students  who  have 
received  certificates  in  arts  will  pass  on  to  their  medical  or  phar* 
maoettfical  studies  in  the  academy.  Turkish  improvements  are 
arreted  on  one  subject  by  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  people— 
viz.,  in  that  of  midwifery,  for  the  practical  study  of  whicli  no 
opportunities  are  afforded.  Still,  as  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
practical  anatomy  have  vanished,  and  that  in  a  much  less  time  tnan 
might  have  been  expected,  considering  all  things,  so  we  may  also^ 
hope  that,  ere  long,  the  onward  progress  of  knowledge  will  also 
sweep  away  the  dimeijlties  in  the  way  of  the  obstetric  art  in  Turkey. 


Extract  of  Clovkrj — ^The  Shakers  of  Canterbury,  N.  H., 
prepare  a  delicate  article,  which  is  represented  to  possess  very 
impoftant  properties,  by  boiling  the  blossoms  of  red  clover,  (Tn- 
folium  Pratense)  till  an  extract  is  obtained,  of  a  certain  consist- 
ency, recognised  by  them  as  being  the  medicinal  point,  and  which 
is  particularly  used  as  an  external  appl  icatioo  in  ulcerations.  Those 
who  have  made  themselves  familiar  with  this  comparatively  new 
preparation,  say  that  it  acts  like  a  charm  in  altering  the  condition 
of  the  most  formidable  class  of  ulcers.  Such,  in  short,  are  the 
favorable  representations  from  reliable  sources,  that  hospital  suu 
2eons  mio^ht  find  it  advantageous  to  use  it  at  once,  especially  as  it 
IS  so  mila  and  delicate  tiiat  no  disturbance  in  the  system  may  be 
feared,  however  liberally  the  extract  is  applied. — Bot.onMed.  and 
Swrg.  Jour. 
U 
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Lobelia  in  Hydrophobia. — ^It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  gen- 
eral ignorance  of  the  medical  profession  upon  the  subject  of  the 
use  of  lobelia,  which  is  frankly  confessed  in  the  following  commu- 
nication. Professional  knowledge,  of  the  most  simple  and  famil- 
iar character,  which  has  long  been  enjoyed  by  medical  reformers, 
will  be  found  from  time  to  time  rising  up  among  our  Old  school 
brethren  as  inttrtsting  novelties. — B.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal : 

Sir  :  The  following  statement  has  been  thought  to  possess 
sufficient  importance  and  interest  to  warrant  its  publication.  If 
you  think  so,  you  may,  if  you  please,  give  it  an  insertion  in  the 
Journal. 

Dr.  Benaiah  Sanborn,  who  died  in  1841,  in  our  neighboring 
town  of  Sanbomton,  had  a  verjr  extensive  practice  for  many  years 
in  that  town  and  vicinity,  enjoying,  to  an  eminent  degree,  the  con- 
fidence of  the  communi^  around  him.  Although  makinff  no  pre- 
tensions to  very  much  science,  he  was  considered  a  skilnil  physi- 
cian, and  a  man  of  high  moral  and  intellectual  worth.  <<  Having 
ascertained,"  as  he  supposed,  ^^that  lobelia  was  an  antidote  to 
poison  of  extremely  virulent  character,"  he  was  induced  to  test  its 
virtues  in  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia,  an  opportunity  for  doing 
which  soon  presented.  The  swine  of  four  families,  on  the  borders 
of  Sanbomton  and  Meredith,  were  bitten  by  a  dog  supposed  to  be 
mad.  The  Doctor  purposed  giving  the  lol>eIia  by  way  of  experi- 
ment. To  three  of  the  swine  it  was  given  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  continued  to  be  ^iven  freely  for  some  time.  These  all  lived, 
while  the  one  to  which  it  was  not  given  proved  mad  and  died  of 
hydrophobia. 

He  was  afterwards  called  to  see  a  son  of  Esquire  Mooney,  of 
Canterbury,  nine  years  of  age,  who  had  been  bitten.  It  was  the 
eleventh  day  of  his  disease.  "  He  had  become  very  wild,  and  the 
spasms  were  so  severe  that  it  was  necessary  to  confine  him  and  pry 
open  his  mouth  in  order  to  administer  any  thing."  Whilst  the  lobe- 
lia was  preparing,  he  gave,  in  hopes  of  allaying  the  spasnos,  a 
Sowder  composed  of  opram,  1  gr.;  sal.  nitre,  1  gr.;  camphor,  1  gr.; 
igitalis,  2  grs.  A  strong  decoction  of  the  lobelia  being  prepared, 
was  then  given  and  repeated  until  free  vomiting  was  produced.  It 
was  taken  with  difficulty  at  first,  bein^'  ejected  from  his  mouth  and 
nose,  but  the  effi)rt  was  persevered  m  and  succeeded.  In  three 
hours,  the  Doctor  remarked,  ^Uhe  patient  was  relieved,  and  sat 
at  die  table  and  took  tea  with  the  family  comfortably." 

Another  case,  in  which  the  same  treatment  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful, was  that  of  a  Mr.  Newell,  of  Reading,  Mass.  His  repu- 
tation for  the  successful  treatment  of  this  dreadful  disease,  it  seems, 
became  somewhat  extensive,  and  is,  to  this  day,  held  in  high  esti- 
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mation  by  the  people  amongst  whom  he  dwelt ;  so  much  so,  I  am 
told,  that  many  of  them  are  in  the  habit  of  yearly  laying  1^  them 
in  store  their  bunch  of  lobelia* 

The  facts,  as  above  related,  I  have  had  in  m^  possession  for  a 
long  time,  having  been  for  many  years  a  neiffhbor  to  Dr.  S. 
Having  had  no  opportunity  to  test  the  value  of  this  treatment  by 
actual  experiment,  and  having  never  seen,  as  I  recollect,  any  allu- 
sion in  any  of  our  medical  journals  to  the  use  of  lobelia  in  the 
treatment  of  hydrophobia,  I  thought  the  communication  might  not 
be  uninteresting  or  unprofitable  to  the  profession.  Should  any  be 
induced  to  make  trial  of  the  above,  I  hope  they  will  give  the  result 
of  their  experiment  through  the  pages  of  the  «JournaL 

E.  K.  Webstkr. 

Boseawen^  N.  J7.,  February  22,  1849. 


Constipation. — A  failure  of  the  natural  action  of  the  bowels 
in  the  removal  of  their  contents,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  disease. 
From  this  arise  eruptions  of  the  skin,  bad  breath,  dyspepsia,  and 
a  multitude  of  derangements.  This  complaint  seems  to  be  more 
prevalent  in  this  country  than  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic — a 
tact  attributed  by  our  respected  fellow  townsman.  Dr.  John  C.  War- 
ren, to  the  superior  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  constant  occur- 
rence of  the  difficulty  alluded  to  has  led  him  to  try  a  great  number 
of  remedies,  suggested  by  physicians  and  common  experience — 
cold  water  on  an  emptjr  stomach,  pure  coffee  taken  under  the  same 
circumstances,  fruit,  dried  fruits,  cold  water  injections,  and  a  num- 
ber of  articles  of  the  materia  medica — ^mwnesia,  rhubarb,  aloes, 
&c.  All  these  have  had  a  limited  good  e&ct,  but  have  failed  in 
a  great  number  of  instances,  and  could  not  be  brought  into 
general  use. 

In  the  year  1828,  he  first  introduced  into  this  place  bread  made 
of  unbolted  wheat  flour,  variously  denominated  as  brown  bread, 
dy^psia  bread,  &c.  The  good  effects  of  this  article  have  been 
extenacd  to  thousands,  and  even  perhaps  to  hundreds  of  Uiousands, 
of  persons;  but  it  fails  in  many  cases,  owin^  to  the  patient  being 
iinable  or  unwilling  to  take  a  sufficient  quantity. 

In  February,  1847,  while  conversing  with  a  patient  grievously 
troubled,  it  occurred  to  him,  that,  as  the  coarse  wheat  bread  pro- 
duced its  laxative  effect  by  the  action  of  its  unassimilated  portion, 
the  bran,  a  coarser  bran  might  have  a  greater  effect  and  remedy  the 
constricted  state  of  the  bowels  which  the  bread  had  failed  to  do. 
He  selected  some  of  the  best  wheat,  had  it  coarsely  ground  in  a 
coflTee  mill,  boiled  slowly  for  three  or  four  hours  to  the  consistency 
of  hominy,  rice,  or  hasty  pudding,  and  found,  to  his  great  satisfac- 
tioo,  that  this  article,  eaten  with  a  little  salt  and  butter,  or  cream, 
or  brown  sugar,  or  molasses^  answered  more  uniformly  than  any 
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other  substance.  Since  its  introduction,  this  has  been  employed 
by  a  vast  number  of  persons  in  Boston,  in  the  northern  division  of 
this  country,  and  in  many  other  places,  with  excellent  effect.  It  is 
eaten  at  breakfast  or  dinner,  in  a  quantity  varying  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  individual ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  from  eight 
to  twelve  ounces,  or  two  tea  cups,  will  answer  the  purpose. 

The  principle  on  which  this  substance  produces  its  action  we 
do  not  intend  to  discuss  here,  but,  as  we  have  heard  these  remarks 
from  Dr.  Warren  himself,  we  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
above  statement ;  and,  having  made  trial  of  the  ^^  cracked  wheat,'' 
or  '^  wheat  hominy,"  we  can  testify  to  its  valuable  properties  from 
our  own  experience.  This  preparation  he  does  not  offer  as  a  new 
invention,  as  it  has  been  employed  for  various  uses ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  attention  of  physicians  and  others  has  not  been 
distinctly  directed  to  it  by  any  one,  as  the  best  dietetic  remedy  for 
cofltiveness.  Perhaps  it  has  been  thought  too  common  a  thing  to 
be  brought  before  the  public  in  a  formal  manner ;  but  if  it  attains 
so  very  desirable  an  object  as  it  is  believed  to  do,  its  simplicity 
ought  not  to  constitute  an  objection  to  doing  so.  That  it  does  this 
generally,  there  is  no  doubt,  although  it  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  panacea,  adapted  to  cure  every  one,  since  there  are  persons 
with  whom  it  does  not  agree,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  its  oenefits 
are  not  available.     The  medicinal  efficacy  of  the  preparation  is 

aortioned  to  its  coarseness,  and  to  the  shortness  of  the  time  it  is 
Hi;  but  to  render  it  palatable,  it  should  be  about  as  coarse  as 
rice  or  hominy,  and  should  be  boiled  from  thirty  minutes  to  four 
hours,  a  little  salt  being  added  at  the  close  of  boiling.  Being 
accej^ble  to  most  persons  as  an  article  of  food,  it  is  kept  for  sale 
by  the  grocers  of  Boston. — Boston  Med,  and  8urg>  Jour. 


CoD-LivER  Oil.  By  D.  WRutr,  M.  D.,  Bangor,  Me.— 
There  have  been  few  articles  introduced  into  the  materia  medica 
with  more  apparent  reluctance,  on  the  part  of  the  profession,  than 
the  cod-liver  oil ;  but  having  once  obtained  a  place  in  the  cata- 
logue of  remedies,  we  predict  it  will  be  as  slowly  discarded  as  it 
has  been  adopted. 

Cod-liver  oil  has  been  held  as  a  popular  remedy  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  sea  coasts  of  northern  Europe  for  many  centu* 
ries.  The  virtues  imputed  to  it  have  been  both  vag^e  and  various, 
but  it  has  been  universally  esteemed  in  many  chronic  diseases  as  a 
remedy  of  unequivocal  power.  Among  the  fishermen  of  our  own 
continent,  it  has  long  been  highly  valued  for  its  curative  power  in 
rheumatism  and  its  analagous  diseases.  It  first  attracted  tne  atten- 
tion of  some  medical  practitioners  in  1771,  when  Dr.  Percival 
used  it  in  many  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  with  success.     Dr. 
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Key,  of  Manchester,  employed  it  extensively  in  hospital  practice 
in  1789 ;  and  Dr.  Bardsley  used  it  previous  to  1807.  But  it  was 
not  until  1822  that  the  attention  of  the  profession  was  particularly 
directed  to  it  by  an^  publication  based  upon  numerous  and  authen- 
tic cases  in  which  it  nad  been  used.  Dr.  Schencks,  of  Germany, 
published  in  '^  Hufeland's  Journal ''  of  1822-6,  a  -series  of  papers 
m  iavor  its  curative  powers,  which  has  led  to  its  gradual  adoption 
as  a  remedy  in  that  country.  More  recently  it  has  been  employed 
in  Belgium,  France,  England,  and  Scotland.  Within  the  last 
three  years  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
this  country,  and  from  the  numerous  advertisements  of  those  who 
prepare  it  for  medical  purposes,  as  well  as  from  the  reports  that 
aroear  daily^  in  the  public  journals,  of  its  efficacy  in  disease,  we 
inter  that  it  is  being  used  very  generally. 

Its  therapeutic  properties  led  ]>.  Kopp,  of  Grermany,  to  suroect 
that  it  contained  ioaine.  This  conjecture  was  verified  by  Drs. 
Loome,  Bennett,  and  others,  who  all,  however,  differ  in  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  iodine  found  in  a  given  quantity  of  the  oil,  varying 
fiom  one-half  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  proximate 
elements  of  the  oil  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  bile,  as  it 
contains  in  common  with  that  fluid,  oil,  resin,  and  saline  matter. 
It  reddens  litmus  paper,  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  usu- 
ally found  to  possess  the  specific  gravity  of  0.930.  Gmelin 
obtained  a  saline  mass  from  the  oil  which  struck  a  deep-blue  color 
with  a  solution  of  starch,  and  had  all  the  usual  reactions  of  a  solu> 
tion  of  iodine. 

In  1836,  Dr.  Brefield  published  a  monograph  on  the  use  of  the 
cod-liver  oil,  in  which  he  sa}rs  that  from  careful  observation  of 
many  successful  emeriments  with  it  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  he 
considers  it  a  specinc  in  both  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  that 
disease.  This  testimony  has  since  been  corroborated  by  a  host  of 
medical  writers  in  Europe,  who,  likewise,  agree  that  it  merits  the 
first  place  among  anti-scrofulous  remedies.  Dr.  Tanflied  reports 
an  instance  of  its  success  in  curing  a  case  of  strumous  caries  of  the 
spine,  with  extensive  ulceration.  Dr.  Graves  declares  that  he  has 
seen  it  accomplish  cures  in  scrofulous  disease  of  the  lymphatic 
riands,  after  all  other  remedies  had  been  tried  and  failed.  Drs. 
Rieherand  and  M.  Hall  highly  extol  its  curative  powers  in  many 
obstinate  cutaneous  diseases;  and  other  medical  authorities,  of 
equal  respectability  as  the  foregoing,  have  strongly  recommended 
it  in  phthisis,  chorea,  spinal  irritation,  epilepsy,  chlorosis,  coxalgia, 
and  tabes  mesenterica. 

The  sensible  therapeutic  action  of  the  oil  seems  to  be  almost 
null.  Dr.  Dunglison  says,  that  it  has  no  manifest  effect  on  the 
secretions,  [excretions?]  except  occasionally  on  the  urinary  and 
cntaneous  depurations;  on  the  healthy  organization  it  seems  to 
excite  no  marked  change.     In  strumous  affections,  however,  its 
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favorable  influence  is  striking,  as  well  as  in  rheumatic  and  gouty 
disorders.  In  seventy-one  patients  for  whom  Dr.  Bennett  pre- 
scribed the  oil,  he  observed  tnat  vomiting  was  occasioned  by  it  in 
three  cases;  slight  diarrhoea  in  seventeen  cases ;  slight  diuresis  in 
two  cases ;  and  diaphoresis  in  twelve  cases.  He  thinks  it  owes  its 
efficacy  in  scrofula  to  iodine,  and  attributes  its  superiority  over 
that  obtained  by  chemical  means  to  its  organic  combination  with 
animal  matter. 

Dr.  Acherson,  of  Berlin,  explains  its  modus  operandi  in  another 
manner.  He  conceives  that  on  globules  are  essential  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  elementary  cells  of  tissue ;  for  the  elementary  globule 
is  composed  of  liquid  fat  and  albumen ;  and  observes,  that  when  fat 
in  a  liquid  state  and  albumen  are  brought  into  contact,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  latter  forms  a  case  around  a  globule  of  the  former, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  formative  rudiments  of  animal  tissue 
are  produced  from  a  combination  of  the  oil  contained  in  bile  «nd 
the  albumen  of  the  chyle. 

Dr.  Bennett  and  most  other  writers,  while  acknowledging  the 
ingenuity  of  Acherson's  hypothesis,  differ  from  him,  bjr  attributing 
its  curative  power  to  its  agency  in  improving  the  function  of  nutri- 
tion, thereby  affording  to  the  blood  an  energetic  and  rich  plasma, 
and  promoting  the  activity  of  the  vital  forces,  and  forwarding  the 
absorption  of  morbid  deposits.  In  addition  to  these  explanations. 
Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  tninks,  that  "its  peculiar  fluidity  and  little 
proneness  to  change  enables  it  to  pervade  all  structures  and  to  pene- 
trate even  into  imperfectly  organized  deposits,  and  by  softening 
tlieir  concrete  fatty  molecules,  and  rendering  more  permeable  and 
supple  their  whole  mass,  brings  them  more  under  the  influence  of 
the  adjoining  living  parts,  through  the  circulation,  in  which,  either 
their  vitality  and  nutrition  are  improved  and  maintained^  or,  if 
incapable  of  improvement,  they  are  gradually  dissolved  and 
absorbed  away. 

These  opinions  all  tend  to  establish  its  character  as  a  nutritive 
of  no  ordinary  power.  In  regard  to  its  formative  or  solvent  agen- 
cies, all  is  conjecture ;  its  claims  to  these  properties  seem  to  have 
been  advanced  to  explain  its  wonderful  eflfects  in  cachectic  diathe- 
sis, and  scrofulous  deposits.  But  when  we  consider  that  both  of 
these  morbid  conditions  are  but  the  efllect  of  vitiated  or  imperfect 
assimilation,  the  insemous  theories  of  Acherson,  as  well  as  Wil- 
liams, will  be  found  to  be  wholly  gratuitous. 

In  addition  to  the  several  explanations,  already  advanced,  of  its 
modtti  operandiy  we  feel  authorised,  from  having  observed  its 
effects  in  some  peculiar  diseases,  to  attribute  its  restorative  powers 
to  its  direct  admissibility  into  the  circulation,  without  undergoing 
the  process  of  digestion,  or  passing  through  the  lacteal  system. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  all  the  oil  that  enters  the  stomach,  is  in 
this  manner  diqxNied  of,  or  that  none  goes  die  usual  route  of  the 
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other  di^stible  matter ;  but  we  think  we  have  strong  reasons  f(»r 
the  opinion,  that  much  of  it  finds  its  way  in  a  more  airect  manner 
into  the  circulation,  either  by  vital  absorption  or  by  endosmosis. 
Its  low  specific  gravity  would  seem  to  favor  its  transmission  bv  the 
latter  method.  However,  the  following  case  is  one  of  those  alluded 
to  which  have  led  us  to  the  foregoing  opinion. 

J.  M.  C,  a  young  girl  aged  four  years,  was  attacked  with  chol- 
era infisuitum  during  the  autumn  of  1848,  which  resulted  in  a  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  mesenteric  glands;  their  enlai^ged  and 
indurated  state  could  be  distinctly  felt  through  the  walls  of  ^ 
abdomen.  The  emaciation  peculiar  to  that  disease  steadily  pro- 
gressed^  in  defiance  of  every  remedy,  as  well  as  the  gratification  of 
a  voracious  appetite ;  until  the  case  became  so  hopeless  that  ail 
medication  was  suspended,  ejccept  such  dietetic  regulations  as  were 
found  to  best  insure  the  temporary  comfort  of  the  patient.  The 
caae,  under  this  expectant  treatment,  lor  weeks  continued  to  advance 
towards  an  apparent  fatal  termination ;  when,  about  a  month  ago, 
in  consequence  of  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  mother,  that  some* 
thing  more  might  be  attempted  to  save  her  child,  the  cod-liver  oil 
was  directed  to  be  given  in  half-tablespoonful  doses  three  times  a^ay. 
About  a  week  after  the  commencement  of  the  oil,  an  evident  im- 
provement in  the  general  appearance  of  the  child  was  perceptible, 
although  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  remained  as  diylous  and 
as  frequent  as  they  were  before  the  oil  was  given.  This  improve* 
meat  is  still  going  on.  The  pulse  has  nearly  doubled  its  volume ; 
and  the  glands,  which  were  formerly  easily  discernible  by  the 
hand,  cannot  now  be  readily  felt,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  Whether  this  patient  will 
recover  or  not,  is  still  doubtful ;  but  the  change  in  the  increase  of 
adipose  tissues,  as  well  as  the  improvement  in  the  general  circula- 
ti<Ki,  since  the  commencement  of  the  oil  treatment,  irresistibly 
leads  to  the  inference,  that  nutritive  elements  have  found  a  way 
into  the  circulation  difierent  from  the  usual  route  of  digestion* 
The  declarations  of  other  patients  that  the  oil  acts  as  a  cordial,  as 
prcNnptly  and  as  efiectually  as  an  equal  quantity  of  good  lotns, 
strenfi;thens  this  supposition. 

The  curative  powers  of  the  cod-liver  oil  are  more  manifest  in 
tubercular  i^thisis  than  in  any  other  disease  in  which  we  have  pre* 
scribed  it.  Indeed,  no  therapeutic  agent  has  come  under  our  obser- 
vation which  has  apparently  produced  such  favorable  changes  in 
this  disease  as  the  oil.  Undoubtedly  much  of  its  efficacy  depends 
upon  its  power  of  invigorating  the  system,  and  increasing  the 
*'  turgor  rilo/is."  Yet  we  apprehend  it  sometimes  acts  in  a  con- 
servative capacitv,  by  presentm^  to  the  oi^gen  that  enters  the  cir- 
culation a  supply  of  nydro-caroonaceous  elements,  to  satisfy  its 
imperative  affinities ;  and  in  this  manner  it  tends  to  protect  the  ni- 
trogenous  tissues    from  rapid   decomposition.    This  hypothesis 
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receives  some  support  from  the  results  of  a  chemical  and  micro* 
scopical  examination  of  three  specimens  of  urine,  from  each  of 
three  individuals,  both  before  and  after  taking  the  oil ;  when  the 
urea  was  found  in  much  less  quantity  in  the  urine  passed  after 
taking  the  oil,  than  in  the  specimens  obtained  before  its  use. 

Within  the  last  two  years  we  have  prescribed  the  cod-liver  oil  in 
thirteen  cases  of  well-marked  tubercular  phthisis,  and  the  following 
have  been  the  results.  It  has  been  discontinued  in  two  cases;  in 
consequence  of  its  producing  hemoptysis  in  one  case,  and  diarrhoea 
in  the  other.  Two  cases  have  not  perceived  any  efiect  whatever 
from  it.  Five  cases  have  been  materially  benefited;  three  of 
whom  are  yet  persisting  in  its  use.  And  four  cases  are  to  all 
appearances  cured;  they  have  regained  their  flesh  and  strength,  are 
firale  from  cou^h  or  hurried  respiration,  aini  their  circulations  have 
returned  within  the  limits  of  health. 

In  one  case  of  caries  ot  the  spine,  of  a  strumous  character, 
when  the  patient  was  unable  to  sustain  the  upright  position  with- 
out great  suffering,  at  the  time  when  the  oil  was  first  taken,  about 
four  months  a^,  it  has  so  improved  his  condition  that  he  is  able 
to  take  part  with  other  children  in  their  pastimes  out  of  doors, 
with  perfect  freedom  from  pain. 

Although  the  effect  of  cod-liver  oil  on  a  healthj  system  is 
almost  niul,  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  inferred  that  no  discrimination 
is  necessary  in  its  administration  in  disease ;  for  there  are  some 
pathological  states  in  which  it  proves  highly  injivious.  Diseases 
attended  with  intense  arterial  action,  increase  of  heat,  intestinal 
irritation,  or  haemorrhagic  tendencies,  are  those  morbid  conditions 
with  which  I  have  found  it  to  be  incompatible. 

If  this  communication  will  induce  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  to  give  tlie  cod-liver  oil  a  more  extensive  trial,  and  report 
their  experience  of  its  efiicacy  in  disease,  my  object  will  be  accom- 
plished.— Boston  Med*  and  Surg.  Jour.^  March  7,  1849. 


Preservation  and  Restoration  of  Sight. — This  is  an  impor- 
tant matter,  yet  easily  attained  by  this  simple  rule :  When  tlie  sight 
is  too  short,  close  the  eyes,  press  the  fingers  gently  outwardly 
from  the  nose  across  the  eyes.  Short  sight  is  caused  by  too  great 
ROUNDNESS  of  the  eyes,  and  rubbing  or  wiping  them  from  their 
inner  toward  their  outward  angles,  flattens  them,  and  thus 
lengthens  or  extends  their  angle  of  vision.  But  as  lon^  si^t  is 
caused  by  the  too  great  flatness  of  the  eyes,  passing  the  hngers 
or  towel  from  their  outer  angles  inwardly,  of  course  rounds^  them 
up,  and  thus  preserves  the  sight.  By  this  simple  means,  all  persons 
can  adjust  their  si^t  to  their  liking,  so  as  to  read  without  glasses 
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jo8t  as  well  when  old  as  young.  The  value  of  this  knowledge  is 
second  only  to  that  of  sight. 

Bronson  is  at  present  the  leading  promulgator  of  this  idea,  and 
claims  to  have  discovert  it.  It  may  be  original  with  him,  yet 
was  known  long  before  Bronson's  birth.  The  grandfather  of  a 
female  friend  of  the  editor's  practiced  it  fifty  years  ago,  and  by  its 
means  preserved  bis  eye-sieht  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  fine  print 
when  ei^hty-eigfat  years  ola;  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  conver* 
sation  with  Lawyer  Ford,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  who  wore  glasses, 
told  him  if  he  would  manipulate  his  eyes  with  his  fingers,  from 
their  external  angles  inwardly,  he  would  soon  be  able  to  dispense 
with  glasses.  Ford  tried  it,  and  soon  restored  his  sight  perfectly, 
and  has  since  preserved  it  by  the  continuance  of  this  practice.  On 
this  point  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  remarks  as  follows : 

RestortUion  of  Sight. — The  Boston  Traveller  gives  some  inter- 
estii^  accounts  of  experiments  made  by  Professor  Bronson,  in  re* 
movine  imperfections  of  sight,  produced  by  aee,  or  malformation. 
According  to  the  Traveller,  ola  people  have  been  enabled  to  lay 
aside  their  spectacles,  and  people  of  all  ages,  who  suffered  from 
short  sight,  have  been  entirely  cured.  The  Traveller  says  that 
Professor  Bronson  is  the  author  of  these  discoveries,  and  that  bis 
practice  consists  entirely  in  manipulation.  Professor  Bronson  is 
well  known  in  this  and  other  cities  as  a  lecturer  upon  elocution, 
and  has  opened  an  office  in  New  York,  for  medical  practice  upon 
the  eye,  in  which  we  wish  him  success. 

But  while  givine  credit  to  Professor  Bronson  for  his*  efforts  in 
doin^  good,  and  while  admitting  that  his  method  of  treating  the 
eye  is  original  with  himself,  we  do  not  admit  that  he  was  the  Jirst 
(uscoverer.  The  very  treatment  ascribed  to  him  for  restoring  de- 
cayed sight,  was  discovered  long  ago  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  and 
successfully  practiced  on  himself.  This  is  not  the  only  case  in 
which  scientific  men  have  made  the  same  discovery,  without  any 
communication  with  each  other.  Dr.  Franklin  in  Philadelphia, 
and  Dr.  Ingenhouse  in  St.  Petersburg,  without  any  knowledm  of 
each  other,  made  simultaneous  discoveries  in  electricity.  There- 
fore, we  do  not  wonder  at  Professor  Bronson's  discovery  concern- 
ing the  eyes,  without  any  hint  from  Mr.  Adams,  who  had  long 
previously  made  the  same  discovery.  Mr.  Adams  did  not  commu- 
nicate his  discovery  to  the  world,  but  mentioned  it  incidentally,  and 
as  of  no  great  importance,  to  two  or  three  friends  in  the  couree  of 
his  life.  We  certainly  wonder  at  him  and  them,  for  not  perceiving 
its  general  utility.  Mr.  Adams  never  wore  spectacles,  his  sight 
enduring  to  the  last.  Yet  those  who  remember  him  in  private  con- 
venation,  may  remember  his  habit,  while  listening,  of  manipiiia- 
Hng  his  eyes  with  bis  fingers,  by  passing  them  gently  over  the  suiw 
&oe,  firom  the  extenial  to  the  internal  anffle. 

The  decay  of  sight  that  is  remedied^  by  eanvtx  spectacles,  is 
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caused  by  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  humors,  or  relaxation  of 
the  coats,  rendering  the  transparent  cornea  less  convex.  The 
manipulation  or  gentle  pressure  perhaps,  by  stimulating  the  coats, 
and  thereby  causing  them  to  contract,  restores  the  original  convex* 
ity,  and  consequently  the  original  perfection  of  sight.  In  rubbing 
or  wiping  the  eyes,  we  naturally  pass  the  hand  or  towel  over  the 
convex  surface,  fpom  the  internal  to  the  external  angle.  This 
diminishes  the  convexity,  and  thus  promotes  the  decay  of  sight,  and 
therefore  should  be  carefully  avoiaed.  The  pressure,  whether  in 
wiping  or  manipulating,  should  proceed,  in  eyes  originally  perfect, 
from  the  external  to  the  internal  an^le.  Short  sight,  remedied  by 
concave  glasses,  is  caused  by  uMue  convexity  of  the  external 
cornea,  whether  congenital  or  caused  by  disease.  In  this  case,  all 
wiping,  rubbing,  or  manipulation,  should  proceed  from  the  internal 
to  the  external  angle,  the  reverse  of  the  motion  necessary  in  the 
the  case  first  mentioned.  In  manipulation,  care  must  l>e  taken 
against  pressure  too  hard,  or  continued  too  long,  which  may  develop 
inflammation. 

The  same  female  friend,  mentioned  above,  has  been  troubled 
for  years  with  a  spontaneous  weeping  of  one  of  her  eyes,  which 
she  has  entirely  cured  by  rubbing  am  wiping  her  eyes,  when  she 
washes,  inwardly.  She  also  now  reads  fine  print,  whereas  be- 
fore she  was  unable  to  do  so.  This  subject  will  of  course  com- 
mend itself  to  the  practical  trial  of  all  who  may  be  suffering  from 
imperfect  or  weak  eyes. — American  Phren-  Jour. 


Tartar-Emetic  and  Opium  to  Infants.     By  N.  B.  Picketi^ 
Great  Barrington,  Ms. 

In  your  remarks  on  Dr.  Beck's  Infant  Therapeutics,  you  allude 
to  the  frequent  use  of  tartar^metic  and  opium  by  New  England 
mothers  for  young  infants.  I,  for  one,  rejoic6  that  ^eh  a  man  as 
Dr.  Beck  has  been  willing  to  investigate  and  portray  the  evils  of 
using  these  ^^  Samsons"  of  the  materia  medica,  so  common  in  the 
nursery.  Not  a  community,  probably,  in  this  commonwealth,  but 
can  bring  out  facts  to  prove  that  opium  in  some  form  will  certainly 
put  a  quietus— yes,  a  nnal  quietus — to  the  crying  babe !  Several 
cased  of  this  kind  have  been  reported  to  me.  And  I  view  tartar- 
emetic  as  little  less  dangerous.  We  all  know  the  tendency  of  tartar- 
emetic,  when  externally  employed,  to  produce  eruptions  and  ulcera- 
tions. And  why  not  produce  a  similar  ulceration  upon  the  raucous 
membrane  of  the  bowels?  I  fear  that  many  of  tne  bowel  com- 
plaints and  chronic  diarrhcsas  of  children  could  be  traced  to  the 
frequent  use  of  antimonial  wine  given  to  allay  fever  or  relieve  a 
common  cough  from  cold. 
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A  case  fell  under  my  observation  a  few  years  since,  which  is  to 
the  point*  A  child,  about  three  years  old,  of  robust,  healthy  ap- 
pearance, was  subject  to  asthma.  To  relieve  the  turns  of  wheez- 
ing, the  physician  left  a  solution  of  antimony,  with  directions  to 
^ve  frequent  doses  until  the  child  vomited  freely.  This,  for  a 
time,  operated  well ;  but  the  dose  was  enlarged,  yet  no  emesis  could 
be  {mauced.  True  to  the  directions,  the  mother  repeated  the  dose 
so  frequently,  that  hyfer^eatkareis  and  general  prostration  began 
to  alarm  the  parents  lot  the  safety  of  the  cnild.  I  was  sent  for,  and 
found  him  in  ariiculo  mortis.  This  dysenter]^,  as  they  termed  it, 
had  been  running  for  some  days.  He  was  now  insensible,  sphinct^ 
ani  perfectly  relaxed,  surface  cool  and  moist,  constant  rolling  of 
the  head,  livid  countenance,  indicating  that  the  brain  was  suffering 
and  death  at  hand.  He  died  within  a  few  hours — ^his  death  evi- 
dently caused  by  the  too  free  use  of  antimony.— *£o»l(m  Med,  and 
Surg.  Journal. 


Opium  and  Blesding.  Extract  from  the^  Fisie  Fund  Prize 
Dissertatione  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society;  by  C. 
W.  Parsons^  M.  D. 

Very  many  diseases  of  irritation  exhibit  the  over-excitement  of 
some  ranctions  rendered  necessary  by  a  previous  cause,  which  cause 
must  be  attacked  first.  But  those  diseases  of  irritation,  in  which 
the  consequence  lasts  though  the  first  cause  is  removed,  so  far  as 
we  can  remove  it,  may  pernaps  be  brought  under  the  head  of  self- 
limited  diseases.  Such  are  confirmed  epilepsy,  tetanus,  delirium 
tremens. 

In  regard  to  the  last  of  these  affections,  much  difierence  of  opinicm 
prevails  as  to  the  usefulness  of  opium.  That  sleep  is  a  most  favor- 
able occurrence  in  the  paroxysm  of  delirium  tremens,  is  well  estab- 
lished. That  under  very  different  modes  of  treatment  it  is  very 
generally  obtained  within  three  days,  is  also  well  known.  But  tlie 
researclies  of  Dr.  Ware,  of  Boston,  have  illustrated  the  natural 
course  of  the  paroxysm,  showing  that  under  these  various  methods 
of  management  it  in  fact  took  its  natural  way,  and  that,  under  a 
purely  expectant  plan,  the  desired  sleep  is  very  generally  obtained 
withm  60  to  72  hours,  in  uncomplicated  delirium  tremens.  Nay, 
more,  the  fatality,  and  duration  were  both  increased  in  cases  where 
sleep  was  forced  by  opium  in  large  doses  (giving  24  to  72  grains 
in  tne  course  of  48  hours),  or  where  small  doses  were  given,  not 
enough  to  have  any  great  influence  in  producing  sleep  (two  or  three 
erains  in  24  hours).  This  belief,  first  announced  as  the  general 
impression  left  by  a  pretty*  extensive  observation,  afterwards  ap- 
peared in  the  more  trust  worthy  form  of  the  results  of  numerical 
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compatftdon.  ( See  Ae  sulgoined  table.^  )  Dr.  Ware's  researdies 
show  that  sleep,  particularly  if  forced  by  art,  is  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  cases  not  immediately  followed  by  recovery,  and  some- 
times occurs  in  cases  that  still  prove  fatal.  In  delirium  tremens,  not 
complicated  by  other  disease,  and  not  occurring  in  constitutions 
broken  down  by  long-continued  excesses,  he  deciaedly  recommends 
that  no  powerml  means  be  used  to  procure  sleep.  The  oapers  of 
Dr.  Ware,  on  this  subject,  are  favorable  specimens  of  wnat  may 
be  done  to  illustrate  the  treatment  of  diseases,  by  studying  their 
natural  history.  The  results  are  interesting,  as  showing  a  case  of 
pore  irritation,  not  sto[^d  by  removing  the  cause,  and  that  runs 
itself  out,  if  not  interfered  with,  more  safely  than  if  we  try  to  quiet 
the  irritation.  In  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  diseases,  generally, 
more  can  be  accomplished  by  allaying  the  irritability,  and  attack* 
in^  the  predisposing  causes,  than  by  directly  trying  to  subdue  the 
existing  excitement. 

Inflammations  figure  so  lai^ely  among  the  diseases  we  are  called 
to  treat,  that  they  deserve  special  consideration  here.  Much  breath 
and  ink  have  been  wasted,  in  inquiring  whether  inflammation  is, 
or  is  not,  a  restorative  process.  The  question  has  been  discussed 
most  intelligently  with  reference  to  imflammation  following  mechan- 
ical injury,  where  we  can  get  at  more  of  the  elements  of  the  case, 
than  in  internal  diseases.  It  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  that  in- 
flammation is  not  necessary  to  th^  healing  of  wounds,  but  is  in 
many  instances  a  hindrance  to  the  true  reparative  processes.  It  is 
matter  uf  observation  that  wounds  may  heal  without  redness  or 
heat,  without  pain  except  what  is  left  from  the  injury,  without  ac- 
cumulation and  delay  of  blood  in  the  capillaries,  or  increased  action 
of  the  arteries — and  that  healing  beneath  a  scab,  or  by  the  so* 
called  modelling  process,  is  interrupted  when  these  signs  of  inflam- 
mation appear.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  wounds  or  ulcers 
will  not  heal  till  the  oiganizable  elements  of  the  blood  are  specially 
increased,  as  by  inflammation.  So  in  internal  diseases — after 
ulcerative  perforation  of  the  intestine,  inflammation  is  the  great 
source  of  danger  if  it  spread  along  the  peritoneum,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  only  safeguard  if  it  stop  after  sealing  up  the  opening 
by  lymph.  Inflammation  is  not  essentially  and  constantly  either 
restorative  or  hurtful. 
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Bat  it  generally  tends  to  spread  along  continuons  textures;  we 
can  seldom  be  sure,  except  in  certain  specific  cases,  that  it  will  not 
go  on  to  disorganize  the  part  it  occupies,  or  permanently  disable 
this  part;  it  makes  the  part  more  liable  to  inflame  again;  it  affects 
the  constitution  of  the  blood,  and  the  powers  by  which  its  elements 
are  produced ;  it  tends  to  pioduce  secondary  inflammation  in  other 
parts.  This  last  fact  has  been  most  fully  brought  out  by  the  re- 
searches of  M.  Louis,  ^  Then  inflammation  may  by  each  of  its 
processes  do  immediate  immense  harm,  may  block  up  the  air-cells 
m  the  lungs  or  the  lining  of  the  glottis,  may  deposit  an  opaque 
spot  in  front  of  the  pupil.  Its  tendency  to  propa^te  itself,  and 
run  on  into  further  evils,  makes  it  one  of  the  worst  forms  in  which 
the  power  of  reaction  can  show  itself.  Practically,  there  are 
veiY  few  cases  in  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  check  or  moderate 
influnmation. 

How  much  we  can  do  to  cut  short  the  series  of  actions  grouped 
under  this  name,  is  doubtful.  As  the  means  most  confidently  recom- 
mended, let  us  consider  the  effects  of  bleeding.  Nowhere  has  die 
fallacy  more  prevailed  of  overlooking  the  secondary,  in  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  treatment.  Some  practitioners  and  writers  speak 
very  confidently  of  stopping  or  shortening  inflammaticm  by  bleeoing. 
<^  In  many  cases  of  cynanche  tonsillaris,  an  early  and  full  bleeding 
will  have  the  effect  of  arresting  the  inflammation,  and  thus  of 
saving  the  patient  from  much  su&ring  if  not  danger.  Even  when 
the  arrest  of  the  disease  is  not  effected  by  it,  the  inflammation  is 
reduced  in  violence  and  shortened.''  I  miote  the  above  (from 
CkMidie's  notes  to  Watson's  Lectures  on  the  Fractioe  of  Medicine) 
to  show  the  off-hand,  confident  manner  in  which  many  physicians, 
those  of  the  English  school  particularly,  speak  of  inflammation  as 
controlled  by  bleeding.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  Frendi  ob- 
servers of  this  country  set  forth,  as  the  result  of  facts,  observed  with 
most  patient  industry  and  m^shalled  in  tabular  views,  that  with 
them  bleeding  seldom  cuts  short,  and  has  a  slight  power  of  shorten- 
ing or  rendering  less  fatal,  many  inflammations  where  most  good  is 
commonly  expected  from  it.  And  certainly,  the  observations  from 
which  tliese  inferences  are  drawn,  deserve  great  confidence,  from 
their  completeness  and  conscientiousness,  impressions  remaining 
on  the  mind,  not  confirmed  by  detailed  records  of  cases,  are  more 
to  be  relied  on  as  showing  the  immediate,  striking  results  of  a 
remedy,  than  the  after^flfects,  the  secondary  reactions,  the  sum  of 
ail  the  successive  changes  this  remedy  calls  forth,  and  their  aggre- 
gate influence  on  the  disease  in  its  whole  subsequent  course,  and  on 
the  health  in  after-life.  Now,  we  have  ample  testimony**every 
physician  has  it  from  his  recollections — that  bleeding  may  imme- 
dii^ly  relieve  urgent  symptoms,  and  in  this  way  may  save  life  or 
an  important  organ.    This  cmnes  under  a  head  we  have  already 
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considered.     It  is  quite  another  question,  how  far  it  ooold  control 
the  whole  after  course  of  those  morold  processes  called  inflammation. 
From  manjT  parts  of  continental  Europe,  accounts  reach  us  of 
ho^ital  practipe  there,  in  which  the  usual  active  measures  recom- 
mended in  all  our  text-books  are  not  employed.     Acute  pneumonia 
is  placed  under  good  hjrgienic  influences,  and  left  in  the  hands  of 
nature,  with  some  nominal  medicament,  to  amuse  the  mind,  and 
secure  obedience  to  the   hygienic  rules  imposed.     Such,  is  the 
treatment  of  Magendie,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris.     In  Germany, 
where  Homoeopathic  management  has  been  quite  common,  an  ex- 
pectant course  is  often  followed  in  certain  hospitals.     The  com- 
parative results  of  Homoeopathic  treatment  under  Fleischmann, 
and  of  treatment  by  Skoda,  with  a  little  extra^tum  graminis^ 
and  occasionally  experimental  remedies  thrown  in,  are  given  in  the 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review  for  October,  1846.     Of  19 
cases  under  Fleischmann,  bavins  an  average  of  24  years,  3  died; 
of  46  cases  under  Skoda,  3  died.    In  acitfe  inflammations,  vene- 
section had  for  three  years  been  rarely  used  by  Skoda,  other  modes 
of  bleeding  not  at  all;  average  mortality,  13.7  ]^r  cent.;  average 
age,  26.3.     The  great  advantage  of  not  heeding  is,  in  his  opinion, 
the  more  rapid  recovery.     The  results  of  treatment  in  these  two 
hospitals  at  Vienna,  have  derived  an  interest  from  the  wide  pub- 
lici^  given  to  those  of  Fleischmann,  as  specimens  of  the  superi- 
ority of  HomOBopathy.     The  paper  in  the  Review  referred  to,  is 
by  Dr.  6.  W.  Balfour,  of  Edinburgh,  who  observed  the  cases 
himself,  and  shows  that  the  average  results  of  treatment  almost  or 
completely  inert,  with  attention  to  hygienic  rules,  were  more  &vor- 
able  than  those  exhibited  in  Fleischmann's  published  tables,  not- 
withstanding several  incidental  circumstances  that  gave  the  later  an 
advantSjEe.     The  diseases  presented  a.  less  sthenic  character  than 
those  of  Great  Britain. 

Magendie,  in  his  wards  at  Hotel  Dieu,  Paris,  has  seldom  used 
the  lancet  for  some  years  past;  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  House 
of  Industry  at  South  Boston,  though  several  cases  of  acute  pneumo* 
nia  frequently  occur. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 
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D.  K.,  in  your  last  number,  seems  shocked  at ,  the  conferring  of 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  upon  a  female  at  the  recent  commencement 
at  Geoeva  College.  Your  correspondent  is  decidedly  behind  the 
age.  How  long  is  it  since  the  leading  physicians  of  Boston  sent 
out  a  circular,  recommending  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
for  the  education  of  females  m  the  art  and  science  of  midwifery? 
Prof.  Warren  can  enlighten  him  on  this  point,  should  he  need 
information.     Are  there  no  female  accoucheurs  in  this  country? 
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Are  there  none  in  Frtiioe  and  Great  Britain  ?  Were  there ,  none 
in  E^pt  in  the  time  of  the  Pharoahs,  about  the  period  of  Moses' 
biith?  How  was  it  in  New  England,  in  the  time  of  our  forefath- 
ers? In  the  first  volume  of  the  <^  Collections  of  the  Maine  His» 
torical  Society,"  (p.  286,)  we  read  that  the  General  Court  held  at 
Wells,  July  6,  1646,  '<  presented  Francis  Bayus  far  presuming  to 
act  the  part  of  a  midwtfe  ;  the  delinquent,  examined  by  the  Court, 
is  fined  fifty  shillings  for  the  oflknce,  and  paying  the  fees,  bs.j 
is  discharged."  Ttmvora  mutantur,  et  nos  mutamur  in  illie. 
Has  D.  K.  ever  heara  of  Madame  Boivin,  M.  D.,  of  Paris,  ihe 
distinguished  lecturer  and  writer  on  obstetric  science?  The  fact 
is,  there  is,  and  always  will  be,  female  accoucheurs;  the  only 
question  is,  shall  they  be  educated  ?  There  can  be  but  one  opin* 
ion  on  this  point.  As  to  females  engaging  in  the  general  practice 
of  medicine,  the  idea  is  absurd;  D.  K.  need  have  no  fears  of  a 
Qvalry,  which  he  seems  to  dread,  as  about  to  jostle  him  uncomfort- 
ably. The  "nefarious  process  of  amalgamation"  will  not  be 
consummated  to  a  great  extent  in  his  day.  D.  K.  talks  of  the 
'^profession  of  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  as  masculine  duties." 
Are  there  no  masodine  females?  Was  not  Madame  Potemkia 
and  Madame  Dacier  both  honored  with  the  degree  of  L.  L.  D., 
from  one  of  the  first  Ei^lish  universities  ?  The  records  of  free- 
masonry will  show  that  remales  have  been  inducted  even  into  that 
most  honorable  order.  I  see  no  reason  why,  if  a  female  has  made 
the  proper  acquisitions,  and  proved  herself  worthy  of  the  honor, 
she  should  not  receive  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  as  well  as  Mr.  D.  K*, 
or  any  other  person. 

Miss  Blackwell,  it  is  well  understood,  studied  medicine  for  three 
years  in  the  private  office  of  Prof.  8.  H.  Dickson,  of  New  York, 
a  gentleman  whose  fitness  for  judging  of  the  proper  personal 
(medical,  physical,  and  moral)  (^jualifications  for  the  study  and 
practice  or  medicine,  no  one,  it  is  presumed,  will  doubt.  It  is 
also  understood  that  Prof.  D.  not  only  approved,  but  strongly 
advised  Miss  B.  to  prosecute  the  stndy  of  medicine,  and  qualify 
herself  for  its  practice ;  and  we  are  informed  it  was  chiefly  m  con- 
seqoence  of  his  flattering  recommendation,  that  she  was  permitted 
to  attend  the  courses  of  lectures  in  Greneva  College,  and  admitted 
to  an  examination  for  a  degree.  We  honor  the  college  for  its  lib* 
erality ;  and  we  believe  the  profession  will  sustain  it  still  more 
generously  for  the  disinterested  bestowal  of  its  honors  on  the 
ueserving,  irrespective  of  sex  or  condition. 

Even  admitting  the  correctness  of  D.  K.'s  remaib  in  general, 
wift  respect  to  woman's  unfitness  for  engaging  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  exceptions  dia  not  occa* 
uonally  occur.  From  all  we  have  been  able  to  learn  respecting 
Miss  B.,  she  is  emphatically  an  exception.  <<  Exeeptio  probat 
iie^ttiam«'*-^JuBTirs.    Boston  Med.  and  Swg.  Jour. 
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Cholera  in  Nashville,  Tenn.— Relation  to  Limestone. — 
We  have  jost  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  H.  B.  Walton,  of  Nash- 
ville, giving  some  interesting  particulars  in  relation  to  the  appear- 
ance of  cholera  in  that  city.  He  states  that  the  pestilence  first 
appeared  there  about  two  months  since,  and  that  the  average  mor- 
tality from  it  had  been  about  two  a  day.  ^<  The  weather,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  has  been  warm  and  wet.  But,"  he  adds, 
(<  the  point  to  wliich  I  wish  particularly  to  call  your  attention  is, 
the  predilection  of  the  disease  for  a  certain  (quarter  of  the  city. 
It  has  prevailed  almost  exclusively  about  a  particular  locality.  At 
first,  this  a{^ared  inexplicable ;  but  since  reading  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Jackson  on  the  connection  between  cholera  and  limestone 
regions,  I  have  su^^sed  that  the  cause  was  revealed.  A  large 
portion  of  the  city  of  Nashville  is  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Cumberland ;  citizens  in  other,  parts  use  water  from  springs  and 
wells,  which,  of  course,  is  largely  impregnated  with  carbonate  of 
lime.  It  is  to  the  latter,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  that  cholera 
has  been  confined.  Two  cases  presented  themselves,  which,  at 
first,  I  supposed  were  exceptions  to  the  rule.  One  was  a  iad]^, 
who  resided  in  that  portion  of  the  city  where  hjrdrant  water  is 
used  $  the  other  was  a  negro  man  living  in  the  same  quarter;  but, 
on  inquiry,  I  learned  that  the  former  used  water  from  a  spring  in 
the  cellar  of  her  dwelling,  and  that  the  latter  been  laboring  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  spring  from  which  he  obtained  all  the  water  he  drank. 

<*  A  large  majority  of  the  more  a^ravated  cases  have  occurred 
in  a  small  neiffhborhood,  in  the  vicimty  of  a  spring  more  highly 
charged  with  lime  than  any  other  in  the  city.  Whether  it  is  to 
die  use  of  this  water,  or  to  some  other  cause,  that  the  disease  has 
prevailed  in  this  locality  while  the  city  has  been  exempt  from  it, 
IB  a  question  not  to  be  detennined  without  farther  observatiQa. — 
Weatern  Jour,  of  Med.  and  Surg. 


Nutritive  Pbopebties  or  Bean.-^M.  Millon  has  communi- 
cated to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  the  result  of  some  interesting 
investigations  of  his  concerning  the  ligneous  matter  of  wheat, 
whence  it  would  appear  that  bnin  is  a  very  nutritive  substance. 
Though  bran  doubtless  contains  from  five  to  six  per  cent,  more 
ligneous  substance  than  floury  it  presents  more  nitrogenous  matter, 
twice  as  much  fatty  matter,  and  moreover  two  distinct  aromatic 
principles,  one  of  which  possesses  the  fragrance  of  honey;  and 
these  are  both  wanting  in  flour.  M.  Millon,  therefore,  thinks  that 
bran  and  meal  ought  to  be  ground  over  again  and  mixed  with  the 
pure  flour,  and  he  has  found,  by  repeated  enerimeBts,  that  this 
mixture  yields  a  superior  kind  of  bread,  and  tree  from  the  inoon* 
veniences  of  that  bread  which,  in  some  countries,  and  particularly 
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QaiHiNfi.  By  Dr.  A.  B.  SUpman^  of  Laporte,  la. — 'It  is 
curious  to  hear  &e  opinions  of  medical  men  on  the  modus  operatuh 
of  qninine,  and  also  on  its  effects  on  the  system,  when  laboring 
under  other  diseases  aside  from  malarious.  Some  contend  that  it 
operates  on  the  poison  of  malaria,  by  entering  the  circulation  and 
neutmlizing  it  by  a  chemical  action ;  others,  that  it  acts  as  a  seda* 
tive ;  others,  as  a  tonic,  and  so  forth.  There  is  a  great  difierence 
of  opinion  when  to  ^ive  it,  and  in  what  doses.  The  most  enthu- 
•tasbc  advocates  for  its  use,  and  those  who  make  it  a  hobby,  jnve 
it  at  all  times  and  in  all  stages,  and  in  all  manner  of  doses,  m>m 
10  grains  to  60,  or  even  larger  ones  in  some  cases.  These  men 
contend  that  when  malaria  enters  the  system  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  produce  fever,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  quinine  will  prevent  its 
attacks,  if  given  in  season;  and  when  the  attack  commences,  in 
whatever  stage,  cold,  hot,  or  sweating,  if  given  in  recjuisite  quanti* 
ties,  it  will  stop  the  fever,  whether  it  be  of  the  intermittent  or 
lenutteat  type.  Thev  contend  that  no  intermission  or  remission  is 
necessanr  for  its  exhibition;  that  the  hot  stage  of  remittent  fever  is 
praferabie,  on  the  whole,  to  any  other  stage;  and  whether  this 
reasoning  is  good  and  sound,  or  bad  aod  untenable,  as  respects  the 
9§odui  operandi^  one  thing  is  very  certain,  that  the  patients  treated 
in  this  way  get  well  in  a  most  incredibly  short  time.  A  man  is 
seised  to«day  with  a  chill,  and  high  febrile  reaction  comes  on  and 
coatiiiaes  for  a  few  hours,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  few  days; 
he  sends  for  a  physician,  and  he  prescribes  60  grains  of  quinine  in 
six  e^ual  doses,  and  if  he  is  very  restless  he  adds  one-quarter  or 
ooe-eighUi  of  a  grain  of  morphine  to  one  of  the  powders,  perhaps  the 
first  one ;  he  onfers  Uiem  taken  once  in  four  hours,  and  nothing  else. 
In  twenty-four  hours  the  fever  is  gone.  There  has  been  neither 
emesis  or  catharsis,  but  a  most  profuse  sweating  has  come  on  a  few 
hoars  after  the  first  dose;  and  all  the  sensible  efieot  besides  the 
sobsidence  of  the  fever  and  the  sweating,  is  that  the  patient  feels  as 
if  a  swarm  of  bees  had  taken  his  head  for  a  hive,  or  that  it  had 
become  a  tea  kettle  with  boiling  water  in  it.  I  have  experienced 
the  sound  like  wind  in  a  distant  forest,  or  like  the  distant  noise  of 
the  surf  breaking  on  the  sea-shore.  In  some,  a  profuse  secretion 
of  urine  will  follow;  but  whether  caused  by  the  medicine  or  the 
subsidence  of  fever,  may  not  be  accurately  determined.  It  is  true, 
tkejr  gel  well;  and  it  will  appear  odd  to  some,  to  be  told  that 
nsilher  cathartic  nor  any  other  medicine  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  treatment.  Some  begin  the  treatment  by  a  short  preparatioi^— 
a  cadiartic  of  calomel  or  an  emetic — and  wait  for  an  intermission 
or  a  remission,  and  then  give  the  quinin^,  and  follow  its  use  by  a 
faumtive.  Others  give  small  doses  of  6  or  2  grains  often  repeated; 
iriiile  the  bold,  decided  ones,  give  one  large  dose  and  let  that  suffice* 
QaiiiiDe  is  the  remedy  in  every  stage  of  the  fever;  but  if  oigank 
dianges  have  oocorred  finom  the  continuance  of  the  fever,  as  gastro* 
16 
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eDteriti%  heptttittay  spiemtis,  memngittB,  bronchitis,  poeiiiDomlis, 
or  other  local  disease  of  a  serious  character,  then  we  are  not  to  ex- 
pect a  cure  by  this  remedy  alone;  but  still  they  say  give  it,  by  all 
means,  to  destroy  the  primary  caase ;  and  treat  the  other  affection 
as  an  ind^ndent  disease.  These  local  difficulties  are  so  apt  to 
oome  on  when  a  fever  is  not  arrested  early,  that  it  is  quite  a  mi»> 
foitune  to  neglect  callipg  in  aid  early. 

With  reeard  to  the  mortality  of  fever  in  the  West,  it  is  quite 
inconsiderable,  compared  with  the  great  numbers  who  are  the  sub* 
jects  of  it.  Most  of  those  who  die  with  fever  are  neglected,  either 
from  poverty,  negligence  of  nurse,  eating  some  imprudent  thing 
during  convalescence,  obstinacy  in  refusing  frop&c  diet,  or  using 
inert  or  improper  treatment,  and  all  the  ereat  number  of  causes  acting 
on  a  large  scale,  over  a  great  ei^nt  of  country.  I  am  convinoeo, 
however,  that  where  one  person  dies  at  the  West  with  fever,  no^ 
withstanding  the  poor  accommodations  that  they  have,  fifty  die  of 
fever  at  the  JE^ast— -that  is,  out  of  an  equal  number  of  cases.  This 
success  is  noticed  by  the  peqde  generally,  and  by  the  physicians 
in  particular;  and  hence,  many  a  man  educated  at  the  East,  and 
Aoroughly,  too,  in  medicine,  will  apply  the  principles  learned  there 
to  die  treatment  of  fever,  and  fail,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  he 
wished  to  make  the  most  favorable  impression  in  the  oommunitT 
where  he  has  settled,  viz :  the  first  year  of  his  practice.  But  if 
they  are  not  too  self-sufficient,  and  will  observe  the  disease  cloeely, 
andf  deign  to  lay  aside  their  dignified  airs,  and  get  down  from  their 
high  horse,  they  will  soon  master  what  is  really  no  very  difficult 
matter. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 


Naphtha  as  an  Anasthbtic. — Prof.  Simpson  has  been  latterly 
experimenting  upon  the  light  coal  tar  naphtha  as  an  anaesthetic. 
It  IS  as  powerful  as  chloroform,  but  not  so  pleasant  to  inhale,  and 
its  only  advantage  is  its  cheapness.  Prof.  Simpson  believes  that 
the  active  anaesthetic  constituent  is  benzole. 


Anxsthbsia  prom  THfi  LocAL  Appucation  of  Chlokoporm. — 
Mr.  Hiffiinson  communicated  to  the  Liverpool  Medical  and  Patho- 
logical  Society,  the  case  of  a  lady,  aged  twenty-five  years,  in  labor 
with  her  first  child ;  the  perineum  had  long  been  on  the  stretch  by 
ttie  head,  which  was  tumefied  by  the  pressure ;  the  pain  Was  gieat 
with  each  uterine  contraction,  but  was  referred  entirely  to  the  peri- 
neum, no  pain  being  apparently  felt  from  the  uterine  ccmtraction 
itself. 

About  half  a  diaehm  of  chloroform  was  poured  upon  a  hand* 
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kerdiief  ia  the  ordinary  manner,  but  instead  of  being  applied  to 
the  month,  it  was  held  m  almost  immediate  contact  with  the  peri* 
neom.  The  pain  immediately  ceased,  though  the  uterine  con- 
tractions oonlinned  in  full  f(Ht» ;  and  the  first  intimation  the  patient, 
had  of  the  progress  of  the  lab^  was  hearing  the  child  cty.  Her 
mind  was  not  at  all  affected,  nor  was  intellectual  consciousness  in 
any  degree  diminished. 

He  had  observed  ttie  same  thing,  though  in  a  less  degree,  when 
die  chloroform  had  been  applied  to  the  sacrum  in  another  case. 

He  had  also  aj^lied  this  agent  to  the  os  uteri  of  a  patient  suffer 
ing  from  very  severe  dysmenorrhcea,  by  means  of  a  sponge  placed 
in  a  corved  glass  speculum,  which  was  introduced  into  the  vaginAi 
The  pain  almost  immediately  abated,  and  on  its  return,  after  some 
hours,  the  patient  re-applied  it  herself  with  similar  benefit. 

Dr.  Watson  mentioned  some  cases  confirmatoiy  of  its  good 
eflfects  when  locally  applied.  He  had  painted  it  over  a  swelled 
testicle,  with  spee<fy  relief  to  the  {)ain,  and  had  applied  it  along 
the  course  of  the  spine  with  a  similar  result  in  a  case  of  acute 
spinal  tenderness,  which  had  not  been  relieved  by  other  treats 
meDt.  He  had  also  applied  it  to  the  surjbce  of  a  large  mam- 
inaiy  abscess,  prior  to  opening  it,  which  was  afterwards  done 
without  suffering  to  the  patient;  and  also  to  the  vulva  of  a  woman 
before  cauterizing  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  It  had  relieved  the 
cramp  and  collapse  in  a  case  of  English  cholera  when  laid  upoa 
tlie  epigastrium,  and  had  abated  the  pain  almost  immediately  wnen 
paiiMlea  round  the  edge  of  a  sur&ce  to  which  potassa  f usa  had 
been  applied  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  issue.— ^LtMui.  Mtd. 
Gaz.j  Jan^  1849. 


Local  ANissTHBsiA  in  Nburalgia. — Dr.  Hays  stated,  that  he 
had  employed  the  chloroform  to  produce  local  ameathesia  wi^ 
apparently  the  most  haf^y  effects,  in  a  case  of  neuralria,  occurring  in 
a  gentleman  fifty  ^ears  of  age,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  a  suf^ 
ferer  from  neuralgia  of  the  foot,  in  which  all  the  remecQes  that  had 
been  previously  employed  failed  to  produce  relief.  Dr.  H.  was 
called  to  this  patient  about  eight  days  since,  and  found  him  in 
iotense  pain,  which  had  deprived  him  of  sleep  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  night.  Dr.  H.  directed  the  affected  parts  to  be  envel* 
oped  with  a  pledget  of  lint,  or  a  few  folds  of  muslin,  wet  witii 
^<Mofimn,  and  the  whole  to  be  covered  with  a  portion  of  oiled 
silk,  to  prevent  evaporation ;  on  the  next  morning  he  found  him 
cHtirelv  free  from  pai%  which  has  not  since  returned.  Whedier 
the  rdief  experienced  in  this  case  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  local 
aoBilhetia  produced  by  the  chloroform,  or  is  to  be  considered  as 
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a  mere  coincidence,  Dr.  H.  does  not  pretend  to  decide. — Trans. 
Phila.  College  ofPhys.,  Vol.  ii.,  No.  vi. 

Since  this  communication  was  made  to  the  College,  the  farther 
history  of  this  case  has  shown  that  an  arre^  of  the  paroxysm  is 
always  accomplished  by  the  application  of  the  chloroform ;  and  by 
the  ttse  of  the  article,  several  otner  similar  cases  have  been  attended 
with  like  results. 


BsNBriciAL  Effects  of  Coffeb  in  Infantile  Cholera. — 
Dr.  Pickford  states,  that  from  the  great  importance  which  now 
attaches  to  the  treatment  of  cholera,  he  feels  it  to  be  incumbent 
upon  him  to  impart  to  others  the  experience  which  recent  opportu- 
mties  have  afforded  him  of  the  effects  of  coffee  in  the  cholera  of 
infants. 

In  the  case  of  an  infant  at  the  breast,  to  which  he  was  called 
late,  to  whom  the  usual  remedies  had  been  administered  imavail- 
ingly  for  four  days,  the  exhibition  of  cofiee  was  attended  with 
complete  success.  The  incessant  vomiting  and  purging  had  pro- 
duced extreme  emaciation;  the  abdomen  was  distended;  the  pulse 
was  frequent  and  small ;  there  was  ^eat  restlessness,  and  sleeping 
with  the  eyes  half-opened ;  convulsive  motions  of  the  ey^  when 
awake.  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  nourishing  diet,  and  exter- 
nal stimulants,  having  been  fruitlessly  exhibited,  Dr.  Pickford 
determined  to  have  recourse  to  cofi^e,  which  he  knew  to  have  been 
recommended  as  a  stimulating  tonic  by  Dr.  Dewees.  He  be^an 
with  a  small  dose,  a  scruple  infused  in  two  ounces  of  water,  with 
one  ounce  of  syrup,  giving  a  large  spoonful  every  hour.  The 
effect  was  surprisii^;  the  vomiting  was  arrested;  the  evacuaticms 
became  more  consistent,  improved  in  color,  and  less  frequent. 
The  amendment  progressed  so  rapidly,  that  by  the  tenth  day  the 
child  was  discharged  as  cured. 

The  effects  were  equally  good  in  a  little  girl,  fourteen  weeks 
old,  in  whom  the  vomiting  was  not  so  severe,  but  the  diarrhoea  was 
quite  as  copious.  In  this  case,  also,  the  coffee  was  given,  after 
other  means  had  been  tried,  and  the  patient  greatly  reduced. 

Dr.  Pickford  has  since  used  this  remedy  in  nine  children  of 
diflferent  ages,  from  four  weeks  to  two  years  and  a  half.  The 
doses  have  varied  from  half  a  scruple  to  two  scruples  daily.  He 
has,  also,  administered  it  to  children  laboring  under  premonitoiy 
symptoms,  especially  where  the  evacuations  have  been  very  liffht- 
colored.  In  some  cases  a  single  dose  of  calomel  has  preceded  its 
employment.  The  effect  was  always  favorable,  except  in  one  case 
to  which  he  was  called  too  late,  when  the  child  was  already  sinking. 

He  has  not  had  any  occasion  to  try  the  value  of  cofl^  in  the 
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dianlicea  of  adolts^  having  found  calomel  and  opium  of  suffideiil 
efficacy. 

The  benefit  of  coffee,  especially  in  bilious  diarrhoea,  has  been 
extolled  by  Lausow  and  Chultze,  Hflichter's  Arzneimittellehre, 
\'ol.  1.)  West,  in  1813,  found  a  comDination  of  coffee  and  opium 
very  useful  in  the  epidemic  of  that  year.  Coffee  has  long  oeen 
employed  by  the  common  people  as  a  remedy  (in  Germany,  we 
suppose)  after  excessive  indulgence  in  spirit  drinkinff.  It  is  IuK)wn 
to  nave  the  property  of  promoting  digestion,  and  £e  action  of  the 
bowels. 

The  purgative  action  of  burnt  coffee  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Pick- 
ford  to  its  tonic  exciting  properties.  Like  some  other  substances, 
in  small  doses  it  is  capable  of  restraining  diarrhoea,  while  in  lar^ 
doses  it  acts  as  a  cathartic.  The  physiological  explanation  of  this 
opposite  effect  of  the  same  remedy  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
condition  of  the  motor  nerves,  which,  being  weakened,  are  by  its 
moderate  stimulus  restored  to  their  normal  state  of  excitement, 
and  thereby  diarrhoea  depending  on  their  paralysis  is  cured.  In 
this  way,  also,  is  explained  its  aperient  action  in  larger  doses  on 
adults,  by  its  over-^timulating  uiese  nerves,  and  so  promoting 
increased  movement  of  the  intestines. — Land.  Mud.  (raz.j  Nov. 
1848, /row  Henle's  ZeiUchriftj  Vol.  v.  11,  Part  1. 


On  thb  External  Use  of  Iodine  in  Croup. — Dr.  Willige 
speaks  of  having  had  remarkable  success  in  the  treatment  of  urgent 
cases  of  croup  by  the  external  application  of  iodine  to  the  larynx 
and  trachea.  He  recommends  that  tincture  of  iodine  should  be 
smeared  with  a  feather  over  the  front  part  of  the  neck,  correspond- 
ine  to  the  larynx  and  trachea  and  their  immediate  nei^hbornood ; 
a£  that  this  should  be  repeated  several  times,  with  intervals  of 
about  four  hours,  until  redness  and  irritation  of  the  skin  is  induced. 
In  most  cases  this  is  followed  by  subsidence  of  the  distress  of 
breathii^,  of  the  spasms  of  the  glottis,  and  of  the  other  bad  symp- 
toms. He  mentions  the  particulars  of  |Jhree  cases,  in  which,  m 
this  means,  he  succeeded  in  averting  impending  death. — Lona^ 
Med.  Gaz.j  Jan..,  1848,  from  SchmuS^s  Jakrbuekery  No.  7, 1847. 


The   Advantages  of  Chloride  of  Gold  as  a  Caustic.     By 
JIf.  Chavannte, 

MM.  R^cammier  and  Legrand  signalized  the  advantages  of  the 
chloride  of  gold  as  a  caustic  many  years  ago — and  our  author  con- 
firms their  statements  from  observations  made  chiefly  in  the  treat* 
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jnent  of  lupus  and  sy^ilMb  tobercles  and  ulcers.  M.  Cbavannes 
maintains  that  the  chloride  of  gold  destroys  less  than  the  other 
caustics,  and,  when  the  crust  separates,  cicatrization  is  found  in  a 
forward  state  of  advancement.  The  cicatrix  which  remains  after 
the  use  of  this  chloride,  is  said  to  be  less  marked  than  when  other 
CBasticB  are  employed.  It  is  prepared  thus:  Gold  leaf  one  part, 
hydrochloric  acid  three  parts,  nitnc  acid  one  part. — Month.  JRel., 
F^b.,  from  Gaz.  Med.  de  Paris,  Dee.  23, 1848. 


THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Tuesday,  Mat  1. 

The  Amsrioan  Medical  Association  met  this  morning  at  the 
Lowell  Institute,  at  11  o'clock. 

Dr.  Warren,  in  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
briefly  addressed  the  delegates. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Stephens,  of  New  York,  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, then  delivered  an  address  to  the  members. 

A  list  of  delegates  present  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary.  They 
numbered  about  two  nundred  and  fifty. 

A  committee  was  then  appointed,  consisting  of  one  member 
from  each  state,  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year* 

ArTEBNOON    SESSION. 

The  Association  met  at  half-past  three  o^clcck. 

The  nominating  committee  appointed  in  the  morning,  reported 
the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  as  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  ensuin^year : 

For  President— Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  of  Massachusetts. 

For  Vice-Presidents — Dr.  J.  P.  Harrison,  of  Ohio ;  Dr.  H.  H. 
Maguire,  of  Virginia ;  Dr.  A.  Flint,  of  New  York ;  Dr.  R.  S. 
Stewart,  of  Mar]rland. 

For  Secretaries — Dr.  A.  Stille,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Dr.  H.  I. 
Bowditch,  of  Massachusetts. 

For  Treasurer— Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  of  Pennsylvania. 

These  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  to  the  respective 
offices  above  named. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  President  elect,  and 
inform  him  of  his  election. 

They  soon  after  returned,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Warren,  who 
took  the  chair,  after  returning  thanks  for  the  nonor  conferred  upon 
him,  and  addressing  a  few  sensible  and  pertinent  remarks  to  the 
deleeates. 

The  reading  of  the  reports  of  the  standing  committees  was  then 
commenced. 
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The  ftrst  report  read  was  from  the  committee  cm  practical  medi- 
cine, of  which  Dr.  Condie,  of  Pernisylvania,  is  chairman.  The 
reading  of  this  report  occupied  all  the  afternoon,  and  was  not  fin* 
ished  when  die  hour  for  adioumment  arrived.  It  was  then  voted 
to  fliiq)end  the  further  reading  of  die  rqiort,  and  refer  it  to  the 
coDunittee  on  publication. 

WSDNESDAT)  AIaT  2d. 

MORNING    SBSSION. 

The  Association  met  at  10  A.  M..  pursuant  to  adioumment — 
Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  in  the  chair.  The  first  business 
of  the  session  was  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Bowditch,  chairman  of  the  committee,  reported  a  list 
of  delegates  to  the  Association,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
upwards  of  four  kundttd  members  are  now  present  in  the  city, 
representing  twenty-two  states. 

On  motion,  Dr.  J.  P.  Jewett,  of  Lowell,  was  elected  a  perma- 
nent member  of  the  Association  by  a  unanimous  vote.  This  mo^ 
tion  involved  a  brief  discussion  as  to  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
article  in  the  constitution  which  refers  to  permanent  membership. 

Beports  from  standing  committees  were  called  for.  A  motion 
was  made  that  the  reading  of  reports,  in  full,  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  the  chairman  of  a  committee  be  permitted  to  read  such 
portions  as  he  deemed  to  be  more  immediately  interesting  to  the 
coQvention.  Upon  this  motion,  considerable  discussion  arose.  It 
was  contended,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  was  disrespectful  to  a 
committee,  who  had  carefully  elaborated  papers  in  behalf  of  the 
coavention,  not  to  hear  them ;  also,  that,  reierring  reports  to  the 
committee  on  publication,  the  convention  gave  their  sanction  to 
documents,  doctrines,  and  principles  which  tney  might  not  be  will- 
ing, on  revisii^  their  opinion,  to  approbate.  On  the  other  hand  it 
was  contendeo,  that  the  objects  K>r  which  the  convention  assem- 
bled would  be  entirely  lost,  oy  reading  in  full  every  report  that  the 
committees  had  prepared;  that  even  one  or  two  lengthy  reports 
would  consume  all  the  time  of  the  sessions ;  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sarily disrespectful  to  a  committee  to  dispense  with  the  reading  of 
a  report,  because  such  a  course  is  in  accordance  with  tiie  practice 
of  parliamentary  bodies ;  that  the  Association  did  not  necessarily 
become  responsible  for  the  doctrines  of  a  report,  but  that,  thougn 
they  appeared  in  the  volumes  of  the  transactions  of  the  socie^, 
yet  they  stood  there  as  reports  only,  and  the  committees  alone 
were  responsible  for  them.  The  motion  was  finally  withdrawn, 
when 

Dr.  Nathan  R.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  smgery,  read  a  lengthy  and  elaborate  report  on  that  subject.  A 
lai^  portion  of  the  report  was  devoted  to  tk  consideration  of  the 
great  improvenienta  in  surgery  which  the  discovery  and  introduo* 
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lion  of  anaesdietic  agents  had  enabled  them  to  adopt.  In  reference 
to  chloroform,  the  report  says  it  is  the  most  powerful  agent  of  the 
kind  known,  and  that  care  snould  be  taken  in  administering  it  to  the 

ECient.  It  has  been  administered  to  millions  of  subjects,  and  we 
ve  but  fifteen  cases  of  authenticated  deaths  supervening  from  its 
use.  Alarm,  therefore,  on  the  subject  is  needless.  Much  more 
cause  is  there  for  alarm,  much  more  reason  to  apprehend  a  fatal 
termination  in  taking  an  ordinary  railroad  loumey,  than  in  inhaling 
chloroform  at  the  hands  of  a  judicious  ana  careful  practitioner. 

it  is  inadmissible,  the  report  says,  to  proceed  with  a  surgical 
operation  in  dangerous  cases,  without  the  use  of  chloroform,  be- 
cause safety  and  immunity  from  pain  are  secured.  It  should  not 
be  used  where  there  is  a  disease  of  the  heart;  and  in  inhalation 
care  should  be  taken  that  atmospheric  air  be  mixed  with  the  chlo- 
roform. Inhalation  should  stop  the  moment  that  insensibility  is 
attained.  Prof.  Simpson  has  published  his  opinion  that  one  hun- 
dred lives  have  been  preserved  by  the  use  of  chloroform  where 
one  has  been  lost  by  it.  He  further  says,  that  the  mortality  where 
chloroform  is  used,  is  much  less  than  in  similar  cases  where  it  is 
dispensed  with. 

In  careful  iiands,  chloroform  is  an  invaluable  agent.  The  author 
of  the  report  has  administered  it  thirty-four  times  to  one  patient,  a 
young  woman,  to  the  extent  of  complete  insensibility,  witiiout  any 
unpleasant  results.  Prof.  Mott,  of  New  York,  has  performed 
oprations  which  he  would  not  have  attempted  without  the  aid  of 
cnloroform.  Other  important  matters  were  introduced  which  we 
forbear  alluding  to.  The  reading  occupied  an  hour,  and  was 
received  with  the  most  lively  tokens  of  approbation.  It  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  publication. 

It  being  understood  that  the  great  and  general  court  of  Massa* 
chusetts  would  certainly  adjourn  this  day,  it  was  voted  that  the 
Association  meet  on  Thursday  morning,  at  10  o'clock,  in  the  hall 
of  the  house  of  representatives. 

The  orders  of  the  day  were  now  called  up,  when  it  was  moved 
that  the  orders  be  suspended  to  allow  the  consideration  of  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  the  effect  of  which  would  be,  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  that  delegates  who  are  pres- 
ent, and  can  now  only  act  as  visitors,  would,  under  the  proposed 
amendment,  be  immediately  admitted  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  permanent  members. 

The  Association  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  utmost  confu- 
sion, by  motion  piled  on  motion,  and  there  appeared  no  way  of 
escape  opened.  Two  or  three  members  were  addressing  the  cnair 
at  the  same  time,  until,  at  length,  the  worthy  president  was  obliged 
to  rebuke  the  members,  which  he  mildly  did,  by  saying,  ^^  If  gentle- 
men bad  been  as  willing  to  listen,  as  they  were  to  speak,  the  diffi- 
culties would  not  have  arisen.'^    The  constitutional  question  was 
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finally  referred  to  a  special  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Steriiens, 
of  New  York;  Dr.  Hood  of  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Condie,  of  Fhila- 
delphia;  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Georgia;  ana  Dr.  Knight,  of  Connecticut. 

This  vexatious  affair  being  so  happily  disposed  of,  Dr.  Chandler 
R.  Oilman,  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  New 
York,  read  a  report  from  the  Committee  on  Obstetrics.  This  re- 
port, like  that  on  Surgery,  is  largely^  filled  with  remarks  on  the 
wonderful  advantages  which  Obstetric  practice  has  gained  through 
the  introduction  of  AnsBsthetical  agents;  and  it  is  very  cordial  m 
its  notice  of  Dr.  Channing,  who,  me  report  says — ^'  has  made  a 
most  invaluable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Obstetrics  in  the 
publication  of  his  work,  ^*  Etherization  in  Child  Birth.^^  Ether- 
ization has  now  been  used  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  in  no  one 
instance  has  the  slightest  injury  resulted  to  the  mother.  These 
results  may  well  be  considered  wonderful,  but  particularly  so  in  cases 
ot  tnatmmental  labor. 

In  order  to  present  the  question  of  ancosthesia  in  child-birth  be- 
fore the  Association,  in  entire  fairness,  the  committee  have  incor- 
porated into  their  report  the  principal  objections  which  those  who 
oppose  the  use  of  such  agents  have  urged  against  them.  They, 
however,  give  it  as  their  deliberate  opinion  that  the  chance  of  a 
patient's  recovery  is  greatly  increased  by  etherization,  and  they  say 
that  anaesthetics  may  not  only  be  given  in  all  cases  of  labor,  but, 
they  say,  thev  may  not  rightfully  be  withheld.  The  report  was 
accepted,  and,  referred  to  the  Committe  on  Publication. 

At  half  past  one  o'clock,  the  Association  adjourned,  to  meet  at 
half  past  three,  P.  M. 

[The  remainder  of  the  proceedings  will  probably  be  given  in  our 
next.  We  observe  that  Cincinnati  has  been  selected  for  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association.  On6  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  proceedings,  was  the  admission,  by  some  of  the 
memberSy  that  the  Old  school  profession  was  quite  unpopular,  and 
that  aa  introductory  letter,  from  a  fashionable  clergyman,  was  worth 
more  than  a  diploma  from  the  most  learned  college.  How  can  they 
expect  to  be  otherwise  than  unpopular,  when  they  outrage  all  tlie 
courtesies  of  life^  and  shock  the  sense  of  justice  in  the  public  mind, 
by  their  selfish  combinations  against  free  investigation,  and  by  their 
obrtinate  adherence  to  a  destructive  system  of  practice,  in  spite  of 
the  overwhelming  evidence  of  experience,  which  is  daily  accumu- 
Uting  against  them? — B.] 


part  3.--<0Mtorial. 


f  »> 


HONOR  AND  VERACITY  OF  MEDICAL  HUNKERISM. 

Trb  Western  Lancet  for  April,  1849,  ccMotains  a  tirade  of  coarse 
abuse,  in  which  its  editors  have  certainly  succeeded  well  in  dis> 
playing  their  own  reckless  disregard  of  the  trath  and  determination 
to  take  all  unfair  advantages  of  their  professional  opponents. 

The  letter  of  Dr.  Stevens  (with  remarks  in  a  similar  spirit)  is 
republished,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Beach's  appointment  as  physician  of  the  tenth  ward  in  New  York, 
was  publicly  made  by  proper  authority,  and  that  a  correspondence 
did  take  place  between  himself  and  Dr.  Stevens,  as  published  in 
our  last  number.  These  facts,  which  were  published  some  time 
since  in  a  ci^  newspaper,  and  were  known  to  the  editors  of  the 
Lancet,  they  have  carefully  suppressed,  thus  endeavoring  to  pro- 
duce the  impression,  that  the  whole  statement  in  reference  to  Dr. 
Beach's  cholera  practice  is  entirely  fictitious.  This  unwairanta- 
ble  suppression  of  the  truth  must  be  considered,  under  the  circum* 
stances,  as  a  most  dishonorable  attempt  at  deception. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  bring 
such  an  accusation  against  the  professors  of  a  medical  college  and 
editors  of  a  medical  journal,  but  no  one,  who  dispassionately 
observes  the  facts,  can  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
editors  of  the  Lancet  have,  in  these  matters,  discarded  every  prin- 
ciple of  honor,  and  resolved  to  achieve  by  unblushing  falsehood 
what  they  cannot  accomplish  by  any  honest  and  respectable  course. 

The  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  they  have  repeat- 
edly made  false  and  slanderous  attacks  upon  the  Faculty  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  and  have  stubbornly  refused  to  make 
any  correction,  or  to  suffer  any  correction  to  be  made  in  their 
pages,  of  statements  which  they  know  to  be  calumnious  and 
untrue. 

The  slanders  of  Prof.  Harrison,  which  were  noticed  and  refhted 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  still  stand 
uncontradicted  in  the  pages  of  the  Lancet,  and  will  no  doubt  con- 
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tinae  so  to  stand,  until  a  Power  competent  to  bring  the  dead  to  life 
shall  awaken  his  dormant  conscience. 

In  reference  to  these  slanders,  Dr.  Lawson,  the  principal  editor 
of  the  Lancet,  repudiated  all  personal  responsibility,  because  he 
was  not  the  author  of  the  article.  Yet,  Dr.  L.  was  no  less  culpa- 
ble than  Dr.  Harrison,  and  was  no  less  bound  to  apologize  for  the 
slander,  since  he  had  himself  previously  uttered  similar  slanders, 
whidi  he  has  to  this  day  refused  to  correct,  although  he  knows 
the  falsehood  of  his  statements,  and  has  been  strongly  urged  to  do 
what  eveiy  honorable  man  would  feel  bound  to  do — ^to  correct  his 
own  palpable  and  notorious  mis-statements.  The  following  is 
the  language  of  Dr.  Lawson,  in  reference  to  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute,  in  bis  review  of  Dr.  Forbes'  celebrated  essay  on  Homoe- 
padiy,  Allopathy,  and  Young  Physic. 

"This  *new  Cincinnati  school,'  we  wish  Dr.  Forbes  to  under- 
stand, advocates  a  system  of  botanical  practice,  excluding  all 
minerals,  general  and  local  bleeding;  and  as  a  substitute,  offers  a 
false  system  of  pathology,  and  a  system  of  therapeutics  more  mon- 
strous than  that  of  Brown.     This  is  the  reform  we  are  promised." 

Although  Dr.  Lawson  knows  distinctly  that  in  the  above  pas- 
sage he  has  uttered  a  malicious  falsehood,  he  will  not  permit  his 
readers  to  be  undeceived  by  any  correction  of  that  falsehood,  from 
any  source,  in  the  pages  that  he  controls.  H6  has  not  even  suffi- 
cient sense  of  shame  to  feel  the  necessity  of  vindicating  his  profli- 
gate course,  but  pursues  his  career  with  the  same  unblushing  effron- 
tery with  which  an  abandoned  convict  lies  to  your  face,  and,  when 
detected  in  the  act,  still  adheres  to  the  lie,  and  utters  a  few  more,  in 
the  firm  conviction  that  any  falsehood,  well  maintained,  will  pass 
for  truth  with  a  portion  of  the  public. 

Dr.  Lawson  knows  full  well  that  the  prejudices  of  his  readers 
have  been  artfully  excited  against  the  Eclectic  school,  and  that  its 
character,  principles,  history,  &c.,  have  been  so  carefully  concealed 
from  diem  as  to  render  them  liable  to  imposition  upon  such  a  subject : 
hence  the  brazen  effrontery  with  which  he  publishes  the  slanders 
of  the  Columbus  Medical  Journal,  edited  by  Dr.  Butterfield,  and 
adds  new  falsehoods  of  his  own.  The  following  language,  in 
reference  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Institute,  will  show  his  hardihood: 

"  We  are  right,  then,  in  saying  the  quacks  ;  for  they  completely 
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and  perfectly  come  up  to  the  above  definitions.    One  advertises  his 
secret  nostrums  (and  he  n professor — God  save  the  mark!)" 

This  allusion,  according  to  Dr.  L.,  is  aimed  at  Dr.  Beach.  It 
is  possible  that  when  it  was  penned,  it  was  written  in  the  reckless- 
ness of  ignorance,  neither  knowing  nor  caring  whether  it  was  true 
or  false;  but  he  has  since  been  distinctly  informed  as  to  its  truth, 
and  now  persists  in  the  falsehood  because  it  is  convenient  and 
answers  his  purpose.  The  medicines  which  bear  the  name  of  Dr. 
Beach,  and  which  are  now  manufactured  by  apothecaries,  like  Do- 
vers'  powder,  Seidlitz  powders,  Coxe's  hive  syrup,  Cooke's  pills,  and 
other  familiar  forms  of  medicine,  according  to  certain  well  known 
recipes,  have  gained  a  wide  celebrity  on  account  of  their  intrinsic 
merit,  and  it  is  no  small  honor  for  Dr.  Beach,  that  he  should  have 
been  instrumental  in  introducing  to  an  extensive  circulation,  medi- 
cines of  so  much  value,  which  have  already  accomplished  more  for 
human  welfare  than  will  ever  be  accomplished  by  the  Faculty  of 
the  Ohio  Medical  College,  even  if  they  should  live  to  the  age  of 
Methusaleh.  To  assert  that  these  celebrated  medicines  were  secret 
nostrums^  when  they  were  familiarly  known  to  thousands  of  physi- 
cians and  apothecaries,  as  well  as  to  the  nonprofessional  public — 
when  they  are,  and  have  been  from  their  first  introduction,  as  public 
as  any  of  the  ofiicinal  preparations  of  the  United  States'  Dispensa- 
tory— vindicates  either  deplorable  ignorance,  or  still  more  deplorable 
mendacity.  Whatever  the  motive,  Ihere  is  no  probability  that  Dr. 
Lawson  will  ever  retract  a  falsehood,  uttered  against  his  medical 
opponents,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  past  conduct. 

While  our  Old  school  neighbors  thus  assail  us  for  the  open, 
public,  and  honorable  introduction  of  important  medical  com- 
pounds, as  familiarly  known  among  us  as  paregoric,  or  volatile  lin- 
iment, how  happens  it  that  they  themselves  attempted,  unsuccess'- 
fully,  to  introduce  a  secret  nostrum?  Aye — ^how  happens  it  that 
Drs.  Jackson  &  Morton  attempted  to  introduce  a  secret  nostrum — 
to  take  out  a  patent  right  for  the  use  of  Sulphuric  Ether,  giving 
it  a  new  name,  to  disguise  its  nature,  and  thus  convert  a  well 
known  substance  into  a  secret  nostrum.  And  how  happened  it  that 
this  secret  nostrum,  this  patented  Letheon,  was  introduced  to  the 
profession  by  Dr.  Warren,  (now  President  of  the  National  Medi- 
cal Association,)  and  its  use  extended  throughout  the  country,  until 
the  secret  exploded,  and  the  patent  expired  by  its  utter  incapacity 
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to  be  maintained.  Verily,  the  old  Hunkers  of  Medicine  should 
say  but  little  of  secret  nostrums,  when  they  recollect  the  history  of 
the  Letheon  nostrum,  introduced  by  Jackson,  Warren  &c.  How 
different  the  career  of  Dr.  Beach,  who  instead  of  making  nostrums 
from  the  resources  of  his  experience,  made  every  thing  public,  and 
even  sacrificed  time  and  money  to  obtain  possession  of  useful  reme- 
dies and  recipes,  to  convert  them  from  secret  nostrums  into  public 
contributions  to  medical  science,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Lawson,  in  reference  to  the  bill  for  the  regu- 
lation of  die  medical  attendance  upon  the  Commercial  Hospital, 
contain  a  great  deal  of  sheer  nonsense,  which  is  utterly  unworthy 
of  notice.  These  silly  remarks  appear  to  be  caused  by  a  petty 
jealousy,  and  narrowness  of  mind,  which  are  truly  pitiable.  The 
suggestion  that  Homceopathy  is  taught  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  In* 
stitote,  appears  to  Dr.  L.  utterly  incomprehensible.  He  pro- 
nounces Homoeopathy  'antagonistical'  to  Allopathy,  and  therefore 
avers  that  it  is  really  dishonest  to  teach  Homceopathy,  or  to  profess 
that  it  is  taught  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute.  This  specimen 
of  malignant  silliness,  is  worthy  of  notice  only  as  a  specimen  of 
the  spirit  of  Hunkerism.  Dr.  Manley,  of  New  York,  a  promi- 
nent physician  among  the  old  Hunkers  of  that  city,  once  declared 
publicly  in  Court,  that  he  regarded  Homceopathy  as  a  system  of 
knaverff.  Dr.  Lawson,  in  a  similar  spirit,  pronounces  it  dishonest 
in  E!clectic  practitioners  to  extend  a  courteous  recognition  to 
Homceopathic  science.  Tet  these  gentlemen  pass  unrebuked  among 
their  old  Hunker  associates.  How  degraded,  indeed,  does  the 
medical  profession  appear,  when  such  sentiments  are  current  in  our 
medical  schools  and  periodicals.  It  is  possible  that  Dr.  Manley 
may  be  mentally  incapable  of  appreciating  the  evidence  of  Homoeo- 
padiy — it  is  possible  that  Dr.  Lawson  may  be  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving how  any  one  but  an  exclusive  ultra  Homoeopath,  could 
recc^nise  the  truths  which  have  been  proved  by  Homceopathic 
experience  and  investigation,  but  if  these  gentlemen  are  thus  in- 
tellectually deficient,  this  fact  furnishes  an  additional  evidence  of 
the  influence  of  the  moral  over  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  of  the 
contracted  range  of  the  intellect,  in  those  of  contracted  sentiments. 
Fignratively,  as  well  as  literally,  the  heart  affects  the  head,  and 
smallneflB  of  the  fonner  tends  to  produce  a  certain  weakness  of  tlie 
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latter.    We  have  never  known  a  man  of  bold  comprehensive  intel- 
lect, who  had  not,  also,  generous  and  expanded  sentiments. 

The  quibbling  scurrility  of  Dr.  Lawson  is  assisted  by  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Medical  Journal  of  Columbus,  which  would  be 
considered  quite  an  appropriate  article,  in  the  columns  of  certain 
weekly  newspapers,  published  in  the  large  cities,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  more  profligate  portion  of  the  population,  who  delight  in  fluent 
and  spicy  personal  abuse.  This  article,  of  about  seven  pages,  dis- 
plays considerable  skill  in  the  way  of  medical  demagoguery,  and 
partisan  slang,  in  which  Dr.  Butterfield  appears  decidedly  more 
skilful  than  Dr.  Lawson.  Dr.  B.  says:  ^^We  know  a  family,  in 
which  one  of  the  ^Eclectic  Faculty'  was  the  attending  phjrsician, 
and  which  lost  by  death  three  cases  of  Scarlatina,  in  succession, 
out  of  three  cases  attacked.'' 

The  great  lack  of  veracity,  which  these  gentlemen  have  already 
shown,  in  their  general  statements,  and  suppressions  of  the  truth, 
destroys  all  claim  to  our  confidence.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  statement  of  Dr.  B.  evidently  refers  to  private  practitioners  at 
Columbus,  the  only  place  where  he  could  have  had  any  opportu- 
nity of  observing  Eclectic  practice,  but  by  using  the  terms  £b/ee- 
tic  Faculty^  he  aims  the  accusation  at  the  Institute!  With  refe- 
rence to  the  Faculty  of  the  Institute,  we  have  interrogated  three 
of  its  professors,  who  have  been  extensively  engaged  in  practice, 
as  to  the  results  of  their  practice  in  Scarlatina.  Of  these  three, 
one  who  has  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  a  heavy  practice, 
stated  explicitly,  that  he  had  not,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  prac- 
tice, lost  but  a  single  case  of  Scarlatina;  another,  who  has  prac- 
ticed about  twenty  years,  and  has  been  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
violent  epidemics  of  this  disease,  stated  the  mortality  of  his  practice 
to  have  been  about  five  cases  in  the  hundred.  Another,  who  has 
not  been  practising  for  so  long  a  period,  stated,  that  in  the  treat> 
ment  of  Scarlatina,  he  had  never  lost  a  case.  Indeed,  any  one 
who  will  converse  with  Eclectic  practitioners,  any  where,  will  find 
that  it  is  an  extremely  rare  circumstance  with  them,  to  lose  a  patient 
by  Scarlatina.  These  facts,  we  hope,  will  ere  long  be  amply  es> 
tablished  by  the  statistics  reported  to  the  National  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Association.  B. 


Wa.}       NoHmud  MtHeal  EeUeHe  ConwntitHh  ^*  S89 

Tm  Natioval  Eolbctio  Mbbioal  Oonvbntiok  has  just  oon- 
claded  its  second  annual  session,  in  Cincinnati.  The  prooeedings, 
which  occupied  a  day  and  a  half,  have  been  quite  interesting. 
They  will  be  published  in  our  next  number.  It  had  been  supposed, 
OQ  account  of  cholera  panic,  that  the  convention  would  be  post- 
poned. Hence,  a  large  number  were  deterred  from  being  present, 
who  would  otherwise  have  attended.  It  was  therefore  deemed  ad- 
visable to  hold  another  session  of  the  convention,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  November  next,  at  the  same  place. 

The  treatment  of  cholera  was  the  subject  of  many  interesting 
remarks  in  the  convention.  The  experience  of  those  who  have 
been  engaged  in  treating  that  disease,  in  Cincinnati,  seems  to  de- 
monstrate that  it  is  a  disease  of  but  little  danger,  when  treated 
according  to  the  principles  of  Eclectic  practice.  Among  the  large 
mmnber  of  cases  treated  by  the  Eclectic  Faculty,  but  one  death  has 
yet  occurred,  and  that  was  owing  to  the  neglect  of  medical  treat- 
ment nntil  the  last  stage  of  the  disease  had  arrived.  At  the  same 
time^  we  learn  that  in  the  Hospital,  where  calomel  and  the  lancet 
aie  still  retained,  by  legislative  sanction,  there  has  been  a  foarftd 
morUUiiy  I    How  long  shall  this  outrage  be  continued?  B. 


CiHciNKATi  Mkdical  Institutb. — What  has  become  of  the 
Cincinnati  Medical  Institute — the  summer  school  of  medicine,  at 
the  Ohio  Medical  College?  Last  year  we  had  the  melancholy 
duty  of  recording  the  death  of  the  Allopathic  summer  school,  after 
a  wretched  existence  of  a  few  weeks.  This  year  we  are  disposed 
again  to  write  the  usual  obituaiy  notice  for  the  poor  thing,  if  we 
can  only  find  out  whether  it  has  actually  died.  We  presume  it 
cannot  die  without  previously  being  bom.  And  as  we  are  not 
oeitaan  whether  the  hopeful  Institute  has  ever  seen  the  lig^t  of  day, 
or  commenced  its  course  of  lectures,  we  are  not  prepared  to  recoid 
ks  death  without  some  previous  evidence  of  its  birth,  more  con- 
vincing than  a  newspaper  advertisement,  with  a  long  list  of  profes- 
sorsy  and  a  fise  of  $20  for  the  whole  course.  The  only  explanation 
•f  the  enigma  which  occurs  at  present,  is  diat  the  school  proposed 
to  commence  on  the  first  of  April— All  Fods'  Day— Hhe  day  on 
which  practical  jokes  and  humbugs  are  moob  accoslomed  to 
explode.  B. 


S40  Dr.  Taylor— ProicripH&n  Rebuked.  [May, 

Doctor  Taylor. — ^We  observe  by  the  transactioiis  of  the 
Medical  Society,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  that  Dr.  Strvbns, 
(President  of  the  National  Medical  Association)  << proposed  to 
recommend  General  Zachary  Taylor,  President  of  the  United 
iStates,  for  the  honoiy  degree  of  M.  D.,  to  the  R^nts  of  the 
University;  but  a  substitute  was  offered  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  which 
was  adopted,  after  some  debate." 

We  would  respectfully  suggest,  that  instead  of  ihe  tide  M.  D., 
the  proper  title  would  be  D.  O.  S.:  Doctor  of  Gunpowder  Sur- 
gery; or  D.  O.  M.:  Doctor  of  Old  school  Medicine,  i.  e.,  killing 
secundum  ariem. 

Seriously,  the  s}'cophancy  which  could  think  of  bestowing,  upon 
a  mere  succes$fut  soldier,  the  title  of  doctor  of  medicine^  because 
he  has  been  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  Ihe  United  States,  exhibits 
plainly  the  spirit  of  Old  Hunkerism  in  medicine.  We  are  very 
Bure  that  no  body  of  Medical  Reformers  would  ever  be  guilty  of 
such  an  absurdity.  If  we  should  ever  be  induced  to  bestow  a 
medical  diploma  upon  any  individual,  irrespective  of  his  medical 
knowledge,  we  would  select  some  one  eminent  in  saving^  not  in 
destroying  life — ^not  a  Taylor,  a  Scott,  or  a  Jackson,  but  a  Father 
Matthew,  the  Irish  apostle  of  temperance;  a  Priessnitz,  the  pioneer 
of  Hydropathy;  a  Miss  Dix,  the  female  Howard  of  America;  or 
a  Horace  Wells,  the  discoverer  of  anodyne  inhalations  fm*  die 
practice  of  surgery.  B. 


Proscription  Rebuked. — We  learn  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
graduates  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  sometime  since,  at  the  old 
building  on  Sixth  Street,  sundry  resolutions  were  adopted,  by  no 
means  complimentary  to  the  bigoted  spirit  of  the  school.  It  was 
recommended,  that  Hospital  instruction  should  be  free  to  pupils  of 
all  schools— 'that  a  large  library  should  be  established  and  thrown 
open  to  the  whole  medical  profession,  and  that  certain  improve- 
ments (very  much  needed)  should  be  made  in  the  Faculty  of  die 
school.  So  we  have  been  informed.  By  the  way,  it  has  been 
expected  diat  Dr.  Drake  would  be  placed  in  the  diair  of  Theoiy 
and  Practice  of  Medicine.  B. 
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NATIONAL   ECLECTIC   MEDICAL  CONVENTION. 

May  15th,  1849. 

Thr  National  Eclectic  Medical  Convention,  met  according  to 
adioamment ;  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  accep- 
ted. Dr.  T-  V.  Morrow,  resigned  the  office  of  President  of  the 
meeting,  upon  which  Dr.  I.  J.  Avery  was  unanimously  elected,  to 
fill  the  vacanqr.  Dr.  H.  P.  Gatchell,  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Cooke,  were 
elected  Vice  rresidents,  and  Dr.  J.  King  and  Dr.  L.  £.  Jones  as 
Secretaries. 

The  Committee  of  Finance  and  Publication  reported,  which 
report  was  accepted  and  tlie  Committee  discharged.  The  Com* 
mittees  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and  on  Medical  Statistics 
were  called  upon,  but  were  not  ready  to  report. 

Resolved,  that  all  those  who  wish  to  participate  in  the  doings  of 
this  Convention  be  requested  to  record  their  names  at  the  close  of 
this  meeting. 

Resolved,  that  any  papers  which  may  have  been  received  for  this 
Convention,  be  now  read. 

Dr.  Buchanan  read  an  address  to  the  Convention,  from  Dr.  P 
C.  Dolley,  on  the  utility  of  physical  examination  in  disease. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Willis  was  invited  bv  resolution  to  address  the  Con- 
vention, but  begged  to  be  excused  uatil  the  next  meeting,  which 
was  received. 

Dr.King  delivered  a  discourse  on  Life,  Health,  and  Disease,  as 
being  the  result  of  electrical  action.  Upon  which  some  remarks 
and  inquiries  were  made  by  Drs.  Hill,  Morrow,  Buchanan,  and 
Powell. 

Resolvedj  that  a  Committee  of  three  on  Publication  and  Finance 
be  appointed  by  the  chair.  Drs.  B.  L.  Hill,  L.  E.  Jones,  and  J. 
King  were  appointed. 
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Dr.  King  called  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  "Ljnnan's 
Patent  Health  Preserver,"  as  a  valuable  means  of  medication; 
and  on  which  instrument,  Drs.  Buchanan  and  Wombaugh  made 
some  favorable  remarks. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  six  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  to 
take  the  subject  of  resolutions  and  making  an  address  or  addresses 
into  consideration.  Drs.  Buchanan,  Jones,  Wombaugh,  Powell, 
Hill,  and  Cooke  were  appointed. 

Besolvedy  That  we  adjourn  to  nine  o'clock  to-mcNrrow  morning. 

SECOND   MEETING. 

May  16th,  1849. 

The  Convention  met  according  to  adjournment;  minutes  read 
and  accepted. 

The  committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws  reported;  the 
report  was  accepted,  and  the  Constitution  as  reported  by  them, 
with  some  slifl^t  amendments,  adopted.     {See  Constitution.) 

Resolved  J  That  the  committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws  be 
instructed  to  insert  as  one  of  the  By-Laws,  an  article,  that  all  those 

S arsons  who  have  si^ed  their  names  as  members  to  the  present 
onvention,  be  constituted  members  of  the  Association  under  the 
new  Constitution. 

Resolvedj  That  the  committee  on  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
continue  and  report  a  set  of  By-Laws  for  the  Association,  either 
at  the  present  meeting  or  the  next  annual  one. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Convention,  who  are  present, 
be  constituted  members  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  the  election  of  officers  to  the  Association  be  the 
first  business  after  the  opening  of  the  next  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to 
nominate  officers  for  the  Association.  Drs.  Jones,  Hill,  Wom- 
baugh, Merrill,  and  Chase,  were  appointed. 

Kesolved,  That  members  who  have  recently  had  experience  in 
its  treatment,  be  requested  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  treatment 
of  the  cholera. 

Dr.  Morrow,  in  pursuance  of  the  invitation,  stated  that  he 
had  derived  the  most  successful  results  from  the  use  of  emetics 
lareely  administered,  as  the  saturated  acetous  tincture  of  Lobelia 
and  Sanguinaria,  with  the  spirituous  sat.  tinct.  of  Aralia  Spinosa  6& 
and  to  check  the  discliarges  and  produce  an  action  of  the  skin, 
Guaiacum,  Cloves,  Cinnamon,  of  each  31  to  1  quart  brandy,  of 
which,  give  1,  2,  3,  or  4  tablespoonfuls,  as  the  case  may  require, 
in  connection  with  the  neutralizing  cordial;  together  with  the  usual 
external  means,  as  hot  bricks,  hot  bags  of  salt,  friction,  &c. 

Dr.  Hill  stated  that  he  had  found  the  best  results  in  cholera, 
from  the  use  of  the  sat.  acetous  tinct.  of  Lobelia  ezmI  Sanguinaria 
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and  Ictodes  Foetida,  with  a  tincture  of  Cypripediam,  and  Aralia 
Spinosa,  also  a  tea  of  Cyripedium,  Nepeta,  and  berries  of  Xan- 
thoxylon,  not  omitting  active  external  stimulating  applications. 

Dr.  Powell  reported  that  in  Memphis,  the  greatest  success  was 
derived  from  the  use  of  a  four  grain  dose,  of  equal  parts  of  opium, 
camphor,  kino,  and  acetate  of  lead — substituting  tannin  for  the  lead 
after  a  few  doses  of  the  former  have  been  used;  he  also  made  some 
observations  concerning  the  difficulty  experienced  by  a  manufacturer 
of  sulphuric  acid,  not  being  able  to  make  it  during  the  cold  plague, 
and  the  last  cholera. 

Dr.  Oliver  recommended  hot  water  applied  to  the  abdomen  during 
the  cramps — also  observed,  that  if  Dr.  Powell's  relation  in  refer- 
ence to  sulphuric  acid  was  correct,  it  would  be  very  useful  to  inhale 
an  increased  proportion  of  oxygen  gas — ^he  prepares  it  by  adding  to 
1  oz.  chlorate  potassa,  oxide  of  manganese  1  drachm,  apply  heat,  let 
the  gas  pass  through  a  leaden  pipe  to  the  receiver. 

Dr.  Buchanan  doubted  whether  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the 
atmosphere  could  exist,  and  suggested  that  the  cholera  might  be 
owing  to  electrical  action  of  some  kind,  as  well  as  the  phenomenon 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Powell. 

Resolved^  That  the  Convention  adjourn  to  two  o'clock,  P.  M. 

THIRD   MEETING. 


^,_ read  and  accepted. 

Committee  on  the  nomination  of  officers  reported,  which  was 
accepted,  and  the  officers  nominated  by  them  unanimously  chosen. 
{Set  officers.) 

Committee  on  resolutions  and  addressess  reported,  and  recom- 
mended a  Special  Committee  to  draft  a  suitable  address  to  the 
dtisens  of  the  United  States,  and  likewise  reported  the  following 
reaoIutioDS,  viz: 

1.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  important 
dudes  of  the  medical  profession  to  investigate  truth  from  whatever 
soaice  it  may  come,  and  in  every  proper  mode  to  encourage  the 
fullest  and  freest  investigation  by  all. 

2.  Resolved.  That  we  regard  all  combinations  to  proscribe  and 
degrade  any  portion  of  the  medical  profession,  merely  on  account 
a  aittereace  of  opinion  in  matters  or  science,  as  a  serious  crime 
against  the  true  interests  of  tiie  profession,  against  tiie  welfare  of 
the  community,  and  a^inst  the  common  rights  of  man. 

3.  Ruolved,  Tiiat  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  medical  reformers  to 
regard  all  members  of  tlie  profession  in  a  spirit  of  liberality  and 
ocmitesy,  to  abstain  from  personal  and  disparaging  remarks  in  ref- 
erence to  differences  of  doctrine,  and  to  cultivate  those  amicable 
relations  wliich  admit  of  co-operation  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  great  straggle  of  tlie  present  day  in  med- 
ical science,  is  between  the  spirit  of  freedom  on  the  one  hand. 
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which  is  seeking  boldly  for  truth  in  science, — iind  the  spirit  of 
conservative  despotism  on  the  other,  which  aims  to  perpetuate 
opinions  by  the  force  of  organized  combinations,  and  to  discoun- 
tenance or  suppress  every  attempt  at  reform,  whatever  may  be  its 
merits  or  its  source. 

6.  Resolvedy  That  we  regard  all  medical  reformers  who  are 
struggling  for  the  improvement  and  the  freedom  of  the  profession, 
as  engaged  in  a  holy  cause,  and  that  we  regard  it  as  the  duty  of  M 
such,  whatever  may  be  their  differences  of  opinion  upon  minor 
points,  to  unite  in  the  most  cordial  manner,  as  the  American  col* 
onies  united  in  their  struggle  for  freedom, 

6.  Resolvedy  That  as  the  confederacy  of  the  patriotic  colonies 
which  achieved  the  freedom  of  America,  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  union  of  independent  States,  forming  a  true 
republic,  so  we  hope  that  the  confederacy  of  medical  reformers 
may  not  only  achieve  a  revolution,  but  establish  in  the  highest 
degree  of  freedom  and  harmony,  the  confederated  republic  of 
fnMical  8cience. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  resolutions  unanimously 
adopted. 

JResolvedj  That  the  President  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to 
draft  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  coming 
from  this  Association. 

Drs.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  J.  King,  B.  L.  Hill,  R.  S.  Newton,  and 
L.  £.  Jones  were  appointed. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Willis  addressed  the  Association  on  the  subject  of 
masked  ague,  the  intimate  relation  existing  between  it  and  the 
bilious,  continued,  and  other  forms  of  fever,  and  the  treatment 
which  he  has  found  the  most  successful. 

Dr.  H.  P-.  Gratchell,  addressed  the  Association  on  the  cause  of 
intermittent  and  bilious  diseases,  and  called  their  attention  to  the 
examination  of  temperature  as  a  cause  of  disease. 

Dr.  T.  V.  Morrow  addressed  the  Association  on  the  recent 
shameful  proceedings  at  Columbus,  in  relation  to  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial  Hospital  bill. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  hold  an  extra  meeting,  in  this 
Hall,  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  1849,  at  10,  A.  M. 

Resolved,  That  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Eclectic  Medical  Association,  be  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  the 
month  of  May  of  each  year,  at  two  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Cratchell  be  requested  to  prepare  a  work  on 
the  merits  of  the  Eclectic  system  of  medical  practice  in  contrast 
with  Allopathy,  for  the  use  of  Eclectic  practitioners  and  all  re- 
formers. 

Dr.  Buchanan  read  a  communication  from  Dr.  W.  T.  Parker, 
on  the  Therapeutic  action  of  Cinchona. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
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dent  to  attend  to  the  immediate  preparing  and  publication  of  a 
Manual  of  Pharmacy,  to  be  recommended  to  Eclectic  practitioners 
and  druggists,  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Cincinnati  Eclectic  Medical 
College,  and  the  oflScers  of  this  Association. 

Drs.  J.  King,  E.  A.  Lodge,  and  Wm.  S.  Merrell  were  appointed. 

Itegolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Association  will  furnish  all 
the  assiMance  possible,  in  order  to  expedite  the  publication  of  the 
Manual  of  Pharmacy. 

Reseivedj  That  all  Eclectic  Medical  practitioners  be  requested 
to  forward  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Cincinnati  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute,  for  the  columns  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  a  list  of 
all  new  remedies,  combinations,  mode  of  using,  &c.,  which  they 
may  know  or  have  discovered;  likewise  to  give  a  careful  statement 
of  all  the  s^ptoms  of  the  disease  or  diseases  in  which  such  agents 
are  used  with  benefit. 

Resolvedj  That  all  Eclectic  physicians  be  requested  to  forward 
to  the  various  committees  of  this  Association,  on  their  different 
branches  respectively,  all  cases  and  information  that  may  be  useful 
and  interesting. 

Rtsolvedj  That  all  Eclectic  physicians  be  requested  to  forwaid 
to  the  committee  on  Medical  statistics,  the  statistics  of  their  prac- 
tice during  the  past  year^  and  up  to  the  next  meeting  in  November, 
1849. 

Resolved^  That  we  adjourn. 

T.  V.  MORROW,  M.  D.,  President, 

J.  Kino,  M.  D.,  )  secretaries 

E.  A.  LoDOE,  M.  D.,    $  ^^^^^^ries. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

For  the  purpose  of  more  rapidly  extending  the  principles  of 
Medical  Reform,  as  set  forth  in  the  address  of  the  first  National 
Eclectic  Medical  Convention,  as  well  as  promoting  the  knowledge 
and  dissemination  of  all  improvements  in  medical  science,  and 
adopting  all  measures  which  may  be  considered  necessary  to  forward 
the  cause  of  Medical  Reform,  the  members  of  this  Convention 
adopt  the  followii^  Constitution. 

Ahticle  I. — This  society  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  the 
^'National  Eclectic  Medical  Association." 

AaT.  II. — ^This  Association  shall  be  governed  by  the  usual 
parliamentary  rules,  and  shall  have  the  power  of  adopting  such 
measures,  rules,  and  by-laws  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  proper. 

Art.  III.--The  officers  of  this  Aaiociation  shall  consist  of  a 
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Preaident,  two  Vice  Presidents,  two  Recording  Secretaries,  two 
Corresponding  Secretaries,  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  perform  the 
usual  duties  appertaining  to  their  respective  offices,  ana  who  shall 
constitute  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association,  for  the 

Sneral  management  of  its  affairs,  and  for  the  transaction  of  all 
isiness  not  delegated  to  special  committees.  These  officers  shall 
be  elected  by  bauot,  annually,  at  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

Art.  IV. — There  shall  also  be  committees  of  three,  each,  on 
the  following  branches,  of  Medical  Science,  viz :  on  Theory  and 
Practice;  on  Surgery;  on  Obstetrics;  on  Materia  Medica,  Medical 
Botany  and  Pharmacy;  on  Physiolo^;  on  Chemistry;  and  on 
Medical  Statistics,  who  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  Association,  and  who  snail  receive  from  the  members 
of  this  Association,  and  from  all  friends  of  Medical  Reform,  on 
their  respective  branches,  all  interesting  cases,  discoveries,  im- 
provements, suggestions,  and  other  useful  matter  in  relation  to 
Medical  Reform,  and  who  shall  annually  report  the  same  to  this 
Association. 

Art.  v. — The  Association  shall  meet  and  hold  their  meetings 
annually  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  appointed  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  present  at  any  regular  yearly  meeting. 

Art.  VI. — No  alteration,  amendment,  or  addition  can  be  made 
to  this  Constitution,  except  by  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  yearly  meeting. 


OFFXCXRS   OF   TRS 

NATIONAL  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

For  1849-50. 

Prxsidsnt, 
T.  V.  MORROW,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Vice  Presidknts, 
I.  J.  Avery,  M.  D.,  Reading,  O. 
S.  H.  Chase,  M.  D.,  Ciocinnaii,  O. 

RscoBDiiro  Secretaries, 

J.  King,  M.  D.,  CiDcinnati,  O. 
E.  A.  Lodge,  M.  D.,      do. 

CORRSSPONDINO    SECRETARIES, 

8.  S.  Cooke,  M.  D.,  Piqua,  Miami  Co.  O. 
B.  L.  Hill,  M.  D.,  CinciiiDati,  0. 

Treasurer, 
P.  R.  WombMgh,  M.  D.,  Cittciaiiati,0. 
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COMMITTEES. 
On  Theory  and  Practice, 

T.  v.  Morrow,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

I.  J.  Avery,  M.  D.,  Reading,  O. 

J.  F.  Merrill,  M.  D.,  Indianapoiie,  Ind. 

On  Surgery, 

R.  S.  Newton,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
B.  L.  Hiil,M.  P.,  do.        do. 

Z.  Freeman,  M.  D.,  do.        do. 

On  Obstetrics, 

A.  H.  Baldridge,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
A.  Brown,  M.  D.,  do.        do. 

A.  H.  WiUis,  M.  D.,  do.        do. 

On  Materia  Medica,  Medical  Botany  and  Pharmacy. 

J.  King,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
L.  E.  Jones,  M.  D.,    do.    do. 
J.  F.  MeniU,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

On  Physiology, 

J.  R.  Boehanan,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
W.  B.  Powell,  M.  D.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
H.  P.  Gatehell,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

On  Chemistry, 

J.  H.  Oliver,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
J.  King,  M.  D.,  do.        do. 

P.  C.  Dolley,  M.  D.,  Elyria,  O. 

On  Medical  Statistics, 

J.  R.  Buchanan,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  O, 
J.  Borton,  M.  D.,  do.         do. 

I.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  do.         do. 

On  Publication  and  Finance, 

B.  L.  Hill,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
L.  E.  Jones,  M.  D.,  do.  do. 
J.  King,  M.  Dm  do.      do. 

On  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 

J.  King,  M.  D. 
B.  L.  Hill.  M.  D. 
J.  Borton,  M.  D. 

To  Draft  an  Address^ 

J.  R.  Bacbanan,  M.  D. 
J.  King,  M.  D. 
B.  L.  Hill,  M.  D. 
R.  8,  Mewtoa,  M.  D. 
L«  S.  Jonef  f  M.  D» 
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To  Prepare  a  Manual  or  Pharmacy, 

J.  King,  M.  D. 

E.  A.  Lodge,  M.  D. 

Wm.  S.  Merrell. 

It  was  anticipated  by  the  friends  of  Medical  Reform,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  numerous  letters  received,  signifying  the  desires  and 
intentions  of  the  writers,  that  at  least  two  hundred  individuals  from 
the  various  States  of  the  Union  would  have  been  present  at  tlie 
Convention  this  year;  but  owing  to  the  appearance  of  the  cholera 
among  us,  and  as  we  have  been  informed  oy  letters,  from  the  fears 
of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  Eclectic  physicians,  a  great  number  of 
them  kept  away.  However,  with  the  small  number  who  attended,  the 
business  proceeded  pleasantly  and  harmoniously,  and  one  great 
object  was  effected  m  the  organization  of  a  National  Eclectic 
Medical  Association.  In  order,  however,  that  those  who  were 
prevented  from*  attending  this  meeting,  in  consequence  of  cholera, 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  presenting  their  reports,  addresses,  &c., 
it  will  be  seen  by  the  minutes  that  an  extra  meeting  will  be  held  in 
this  city,  on  the  first  Monday  in  next  November,  and  we  invite  all 
our  friends  to  attend,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which 
will  thus  be  afforded  to  them.  The  members  present  at  the  second 
Convention  were  as  follows ; 

Namesy         Residence.  Names.         Residence. 

T.  V.  Morrow,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.G.  W*  Read,  Pennsylvania. 

Jas.  H.  Oliver,  do.  A.  Kerr,  do. 

P.  K.  Wombaugh,      do.  D.  P.  Wooster,      do. 

J.  A.  Gordon,  do.  W.  B.  Powell,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

S.  S.  Cooke,  Piqua,  O.  R.  C.  Raymond,  Pennsylvania. 

L.  Hubbell,  Russelville,  O.  W.  J.  Wann,  Alabama. 

A.  W.  Poor,  Bryantsville,  Ky.  P.  N.  Main,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Jesse  Garretson,  Cincinnati,  0.  G.  W.  Wallace,      do. 

James  Paxton,  Greensboro,  Ind.  I.  J.  Avery,  Reading,  O. 

J.  R.  Buchanan,  Cincinnati,  O.  C.  B.  Robbins. 

R.  S.  Newton,  do.  E.  A.  Lodge,  Cincinnati,  O. 

O.  E.  Newton,  do.  W.  S.  Merrell,        do. 

J.  King,  do.  A.  H.  Willis,  Ohio. 

Jas.  G.  Hunt,  do.  J.  F.  Merrill,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

E.  S.  Peabody,  Illinois.  Andrew  F.  Cory,  Indiana. 

M.  O.  Wilber,  Ohio.  W.  W.  Walters,  Covington,  Ky. 

H.  M.  Robinson,  do.  A.  Brown,  Cincinnati,  O. 

S.  H.  Doughty,  Brown  Co.  O.  B.  F.  Hatch,  Massachusetts. 

H.  P.  Gatchell,  Cincinnati,  O.  George  Glick,  Ohio. 

L.  E.  Jones,  do.  Joseph  Milot,    do. 

fi.  L.  Hill,  do.  J.  C.  Bates,  Mississippi. 

S.  H.  Chase,  do.  J.  F.  Baker,  Alabama* 

A.  M.  Slayman,      do.  M.  Kelly,  Indiai^. 
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Names.         Residence.  Names.         Residence. 

T.  J.  Wright,  do.  J.  H.  Stevens,  Ohio. 

H.  P.  Norton,         do.  Francis  Dudy,  Jacksonburg,  la- 

O.  D.  Brooks,  Wisconsin,  Alex.  Grier. 

H.  C.  Taylor,  New  York.  W.  H.  Shepherd,  Maryland. 


THERAPEUTIC  ACTION  OF  CINCHONA. 


BY    W.    T.    PABKER,    M,    D. 


To  the  philosopher  and  the  philanthropist,  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  laws  of  nature  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  solicitude. 

Every  physician  who  loves  nis  profession,  the  honor  of  science, 
and  the  well  being  of  humanity,  is  often  prompted  to  inquire  into 
the  therapeutic  action  of  his  remedies.  Here  opens  a  wide  field  of 
speculation  which  has  been  explored  and  surveyed  into  innumerable 
absurd  theories,  most  of  whicn  have  lived  scarcely  as  long  as  their 
inventors. 

A  remedial  agent  of  such  extraordinary  virtues  as  Cinchona,  and 
one  in  so  common  use  could  not  escape  a  scrutinizing  investigation, 
but  heretofore  all  discussion  on  this  subject  has  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  numerous  contradictory  theories. 

How  does  Cinchona  or  its  active  principle  Quinine  arrest  Inter- 
mittent fevers? 

Perhaps  the  most  generally  received  opinion  on  this  subject  is, 
that  it  acts  as  a  tonic,  and  by  this  influence,  raises  the  vital  powers 
of  the  sjstem  so  as  to  overcome  the  morbid  influence  of  the 
miasmatic  poison. 

There  is  (as  generally  supposed)  a  vis  medicatrix  naturse,  that  is 
always  contending  a^inst  disease.  This  renovating  power  is  not 
always  able  to  guard  the  constitution  against  injury,  either  from 
exhaustion  of  this  power,  or  the  greater  intensity  of  the  debilitating 
cause. 

Those  medicines  denominated  tonics  are  supposed  to  raise  and 
support  this  power.  Those  who  believe  the  preparations  of  Cin- 
chona arrest  intermittents  by  their  tonic  power,  suppose,  that  by 
giving  them,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  expected  piroxysm,  they 
so  raise  the  vital  forces  as  to  overcome  the  morbific  impression. 

It  follows  from  this  theory,  that  intermittents  and  all  other  fevers 
are  the  result  of  debility.  An  objection  to  this  view  is  that  those 
fevers  in  which  the  specific  action  of  quinine  is  most  beneficial,  are 
not  those  in  which  deUlitv  is  a  prominent  symptom. 

If  its  action  were  chiefly  or  entirely  tonic,  we  should  expect  its 
specific  action  would  bear  a  constant  proportion  to  the  existing 
oebility. 
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Typhoid  and  malignant  fevers  may  be  occasionally  benefitted  by 
its  exhibition,  but  in  such  cases  it  is  by  no  means  a  specific.  It  is 
in  such  fevers  as  are  characterized  by  regular  and  well  marked 
intermissions,  and  where  the  integrity  of  the  physiolog'ical  functions 
is  little  ^disturbed,  that  its  action  is  most  clearly  manifested. 

That  it  does,  however,  act  to  some  extent  as  a  tonic,  is  evidently 
true,  for  debilitated  and  anemic  constitutions  are  ^nerally  sup- 
ported and  strengthened  by  its  administration;  yet  this  tonic  power 
IS  probably  independent  of  its  febrifuge  influence. 

Another  theory  antipodal  to  this  is  the  notion  that  it  acts  as  a 
sedative.  In  accordance  with  this  idea,  the  paroxysm  from  its  first 
inception  is  believed  to  be  a  condition  of  excitement,  consequently 
by  establishing  sedation  in  the  intermission,  the  excitement  is 
prevented  from  rising.  Opposed  to  this  theory  is  the  fact  already 
mentioned  of  its  giving  strength  to  worn  out  and  debilitated  consti- 
tutions, also  that  it  raises  the  pulse,  and  increases  excitement. 

Analogous  to  this  view  is  that  which  considers  it  a  narcotic  and 
antispasmodic^  suppressing  the  chill  by  preventing  nervous  excite- 
ment. 

At  the  accession  of  a  chill,  the  first  change  from  a  state  of  health 
is  probably  nervous  excitement  or  irritation.  It  is  well  known  tliat 
a  lull  dose  of  opium  ^iven  at  the  beginning  of  a  chill  will  frequently 
cut  it  short,  yet  this  is  a  very  uncertain  way  of  curing  an  ague. 

If  quinine  is  a  narcotic,  it  must  be  a  ^eble  one.  If  it  arrests 
intermittents  by  inducing  narcotism,  we  would  naturally  expect 
that  the  more  powerful  narcotics  would  prove  the  most  efficient 
febrifu^s,  but  tnis  is  far  from  being  the  case. 

Again  it  is  supposed  that  ouinine  cures  fevers  by  neutralizing  the 
miasmatic  poison  on  which  tne  fever  depends,  either  hj  combim'ng 
with  it  and  thus  rendering  it  inert,  or  by  expelling  it  from  the 
system.  An  objection  to  this  theory  is  that  the  disease  is  exceed- 
ingly liable  to  return  when  arrested  by  this  drug  without  suitable 
evacuation  or  other  preparation  of  the  system. 

This  indicates  that  the  poison  in  such  cases  lies  dormant  in  some 
part  of  the  body,  while  the  medicine  renders  the  vital  organs 
insensible  to  its  presence,  to  again  begin  its  work  when  this  influence 
is  exhausted. 

A  number  of  other  explanations  of  the  action  of  this  medicine 
might  be  given,  but  there  remains  but  one  of  importance,  and  this 
I  conceive  to  be  the  true  one. 

Quinine  arrests  the  progress  of  fevers  by  supercession;  that  is,  by 
establishing  an  impression  on  the  system  that  supercedes  the  action 
of  the  morbific  agent. 

It  is  a  law  of  the  vital  economy  that  two  strong  impressions  of 
a  similar  nature  cannot  exist  in  the  system  at  the  same  time.  The 
familiar  fact  that  the  virus  of  measles  or  small  pox  are  inpompatible, 
is  a  case  in  point. 
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The  pathogenetic  effect  of  quinine  when  given  daring  the  apyrexia 
is  a  state  of  excitement  similar,  almost  identical  with  fever. 

The  symptoms  of  cinchonism  or  the  constitutional  effect  of 
quinine  are  a  feeling  of  tension  and  fulness  of  the  epigastrium, 
acceleration  and  increased  strength  of  the  pulse,  consequently  a 
greater  development  of  animal  beat,  a  slight  tremor  of  the  nerves, 
slight  pain  in  the  head,  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  confusion  of  the 
intellect.  These  symptoms  are  very  slight,  unless  a  large  portion 
of  the  medicine  is  taken,  so  slight  indeed,  that  in  some  cases  to  be 
imperceptible.  If  the  medicinal  action  were  as  disagreeable  as  the 
morbid  action,  nothing  would  be  gained  by  the  substitution. 

In  fevers  of  intermitting  and  remitting  types,  at  the  time  of  the 
apyrexia,  the  febrile  action  is  almost  suspended,  then  is  the  most 
appropriate  time  to  set  up  a  contracting  influence. 

It  would  follow  from  this  theory  that  cinchonism,  when  perfectly 
established  would  break  down  the  febrile  action  at  any  stage,  even 
daring  the  height  uf  an  exacerbation,  and  this  is  found  to  be  the 
case.  By  administering  an  overwhelming  dose  during  the  fever, 
the  pulse  will  soften,  perspiration  start  forth,  and  all  the  prominent 
symploms  of  fever  disappear,  while  small  doses  of  the  same  medi- 
cine would  only  increase  the  distress  on  account  of  its  tonic  and 
stimulant  properties,  without  producing  sufhcient  febrifuge  effect  to 
br»ik  down  the  fever. 

This  course  of  practice  is  one  of  great  value  in  some  of  the 
malignant  remittents  of  our  western  country.  There  are  many  such 
cases  that  will  run  almost  without  remission  from  eight  to  fourteen 
days,  then  assume  a  typhoid  type,  and  terminate  fatally  if  allowed 
to  take  their  course. 

In  such  cases,  it  is  good  practice  to  give  a  powerful  cbolagogue 
cathartic,  and  while  the  system  is  under  its  relaxing  influence,  to 
administer  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  of  quinine,  then  follow  with 
two  pains  every  hour  till  the  characteristic  ringing  in  the  ears  is 
established. 

^In  this  way  violent  cases  of  bilious  fever  may  be  cut  short,  which 
would  in  all  probability  have  assumed  a  low  form  before  a  sufficient 
intermission  would  have  been  established  for  its  gradual  exhibition. 
In  such  a  case,  a  medicine  which  acts  solely  by  its  tonic  influence 
could  not  fail  to  heighten  the  sufferines  of  the  patient. 

\Ve  often  exhibit  quinine  in  such  fevers  without  arresting  them, 
but  it  is  probably  because  we  fail  to  bring  the  system  under  its 
specific  influence. 

If  we  attempt  to  reason  on  the  modus  operandi  of  this  drug  bv 
analogy,  we  find  ourselves  in  confusion.  Those  medicines  which 
are  roost  eflfectual  in  arresting  intermittents,  are  fouivl  to  range 
themselves  under  various  heads  in  the  Materia  Medica.  Even 
medicines  whose  properties  are  suj^Msed  to  be  opposite  are  found 
to  be  equally  efficacious. 
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The  fact  is,  that  fevers  may  be  arrested  by  several  different 
methods;  by  the  fulfilment  of  different  indications. 

They  may  be  sometimes  cured  by  tonics,  as  Cornus  Florida, 
Hydrastis,  Apocynum,  Quassia,  Gentian,  Lyriodendron,  Prunus 
Virginiana,  Ptelia  Tfifoliata,  Cornus  Sericea,  Sene^  Prussiate  of 
Iron,  and  many  other  medicines,  acting  by  a  tonic  influence. 

These  are  supposed  to  act  by  bracing  the  system  so  as  to  resist 
the  morbid  agency  of  malaria,  or  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of 
these  fevers.  They  are  found  to  be  most  effectual  in  anaemic 
conditions  of  the  constitution,  and  require  to  be  exhibited  at  short 
intervals  during  the  intermission. 

Where  there  is  a  high  sthenic  diathesis,  they  may  be  arrested  by 
sedatives,  administered  immediately  before  the  accession  of  the 
paroxysm,  such  as  Digitalis,  Lycopus  Virginicus,  Scutellaria 
Lateriflora,  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Tartarized  Antimony,  Lobelia, 
Podophyllum,  &c. 

The  pure  stimulants  are  found  to  answer  a  good  purpose  in  such 
intermittents  as  are  characterized  by  the  greater  preponderance  of 
the  cold  stage;  and  should  be  given  in  time  to  get  their  full  influence 
established  at  the  commencement  of  the  chilL  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  Capsicum,  Brandy,  Piperine,  Ginger,  Oil  of  Piper 
Nigrum,  Essential  Oils,  &c. 

In  connexion  with  these  may  be  mentioned  the  production  of 
perspiration.  This  effect  is  generally  accelerated  by  the  use  of 
internal  stimulants,  and  is  a  valuable  auxilliary  in  the  treatment  of 
these  fevers,  as  it  doubtless  assists  in  eliminating  the  poison  from 
the  system. 

Narcotics  have  been  used  with  partial  success  in  these  cases. 
The  principal  articles  used  are  Opium  and  Lupuline,  and  other 
preparations  of  the  hop.  They  should  be  given  before  the 
accession  of  the  chill,  so  as  to  prevent  the  nervous  disturbance 
which  is  its  precursor.  This  method  of  arresting  intermittents  is 
exceedingly  uncertain.  So  indeed  are  all  those  already  mentioned. 
In  cases  which  have  almost  expended  their  force,  they  act  benefi- 
cially, but  in  the  severer  forms  of  intermitting,  and  more  especially 
remitting  fevers  incident  to  the  West,  they  are  not  to  be  depended 
on. 

It  is  only  on  Cinchona  and  its  preparations,  or  some  ^Hg^nt  Acting 
in  a  similar  manner,  that  reliance  can  be  placed.  The  active 
principles  of  Cornus  Florida,  Willow,  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  and 
Prussiate  of  Iron  are  perhaps  the  nearest  to  being  substitutes. 

We  want  some  agent  that  will  supercede  the  miasm  in  its  action 
on  tlie  economy,  and  hold  it  in  abeyance  till  the  natural  recuperative 
powers  of  the  system  can  gradually  expel  the  poison. 

It  is  proper  here  to  advert  to  the  popular  prejudice  against  this 
drug.     It  is  supposed  to  produce  rheumatism,  stiffness  of  the  joints, 
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tod  droprical  eflbnons.  My  opinion  is  that  this  prejudice  is 
anfooDded. 

Dropsical  effusions  are  common  after  a  long  course  of  ague^ 
especially  if  treated  by  mercury  and  arsenic,  out  are  not  more 
common  after  the  use  of  quinine  than  where  other  remedies  are 
employed. 

As  to  itsproducing  rheumatism,  the  idea  has  probably  originated 
from  the  emcts  of  mercury,  which  has  usually  been  given  m  con* 
oexion  widi  it.  A  mercurial  rheumatism  exists  in  nearly  all  the 
coostitotions  in  this  country  that  have  suffered  fit>m  the  bilious 
diseases  incident  to  our  soil  and  climate. 

Those  who  have  an  interest  in  blinding  the  eyes  of  the  people 
to  this  cheap  and  convenient  but  dangerous  remedy,  have  led  the 
people  to  beueve  that  quinine  is  the  cause  of  their  pains. 

It  has  su^red  like  tne  do^  Tray,  who  was  unmercifully  beaten 
for  merely  being  found  in  bad  company. 

A  single  practical  deduction  of  much  value  su^sts  itself  from 
these  reflections;  that  is,  it  is  very  important  after  the  febrile 
movement  is  checked,  that  we  should  keep  up  the  prophylactic 
impression  by  a  continued  use  of  the  same  means,  at  the  same  time 
using  every  effort  to  evacuate  the  poison.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
well  to  use  Beach's  Restorative  Bitters,  to  which  should  be  added 
bark,  in  substance  more  or  less,  according  to  the  existing  predispo* 
ntion  to  the  disease. 

BiRiiiNOHAif,  O.  May  4,  1849. 


DR.  SAPPINOTON  ON  QUININE  AND  CHOLERA. 

Arrow  Rock,  Saline  Co.,  Mo.  March  15,  1849. 

Gentlemen : 

Palsied  as  I  now  am  in  body  and  mind,  I  had  hoped  I  should 
be  a  silent  spectator,  in  future,  to  the  passing  events  of  the  times, 
but  from  some  remarks  I  saw  not  long  since  in  a  ^'  Medical  Jour- 
nal," denouncing  quinine  as  a  remedial  agent,  even  in  the  treatment 
of  ag  je  and  fever,  and  attempting  rather  to  turn  it  into  ridicule,  by 
ume  delusive  astrological  calculation  of  its  recurrence  with  in- 
creased violence  on  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  and  twenty-first  day 
after  it  had  been  checked,  it  has  to  some  extent  excited  my  feeble 
and  dormant  faculties,  and  has  induced  me  to  mention  the  character 
I  always  entertained  of  it.  The  gentleman  seems  to  have  forgotten 
that  disease  of  that  type  not  only  more  tenaciously  obeys  periodical 
laws  tlian  any  other  aisease  we  are  acquainted  with,  that  once  the 
concatenated  circle  becomes  fixed  and  the  system  completely  under 
its  influence,  that  neither  quinine  or  any  other  remedial  agent  that 
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we  are  now  or  probably  ever  will  be  acquainted  witfa^  notwitfa^ 
standing  it  may  have  the  power  to  arrest  the  disease,  will  not 
continue  to  impart  to  the  system  its  wonted  tone  and  healthy  action. 
As  further  proof  of  this  fact,  persons  residing  in  malarious  districts, 
and  having  fully  imbibed  the  disease,  even  their  removal  to  the 
most  elevated  and  healthy  region  does  not  generally  {N*event  its 
recurrence  for  months,  and  sometimes  the  disease  annoys  them  at 
times  for  a  year  or  two. 

I  presume  no  man  that  has  been,  or  that  now  is  engaged  in  the 
(Nractice  of  medicine,  ever  used  the  Peruvian  bark  and  its  p^ara* 
tions  as  lon^,  to  the  same  extent,  or  with  as  strict  observations  as  I 
have,  and  I  nave  never  suspected  that  it  injured  the  constitution  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  as  many  have  supposed.     I  dissented  from 
what  is  called  the  orthodox  school  of  medicine,  upwards  of  fifty 
years  ago,  principally  because  I  found,  or  thought  I  found  sudorifics, 
tonics  and  stimulants  greatly  more  efficacious  than  was  generally 
believed.      This  practice  was  condemned  by  the  profession  as 
empirical,  but  the  practice  sustained  me,  with  growing  reputation 
as  long  as  I  was  able  and  willing  to  practice  medicine.     I  have 
always  been  much  more  a  practical  than  a  theoretical  physician,  the 
greater  part  of  my  time  having  been  spent  by  the  bedfside  of  the 
sick;  and  from  my  observation,  I  am  indnced  to  believe  that  quinine 
acts  powerfully  and  favorably  njpjon  all  of  the  secerning  apparatus, 
especially  upon  those  of  secretion  and  excretion,  and   i  am  of 
opinion  that  it  is  the  best  alterative,  tonic,  antiseptic  and  febrifuge 
that  I  have  used,  or  known  used,  in  all  stages  of  febrile  disease, 
from  the  mildest  form  of  Intermittent,  to  the  most  inveterate  form 
of  fever — for  I  consider  fever  a  unit,  having  its  oririn  and  progress  in 
debility,  at  least  from  the  time  the  disease  first  devefopes  itself.  When 
some  organs  have  increased  action,  others  have  a  corresponding 
inactivity,  hence,  that  article  of  medicine  or  treatment  which  will 
most  speedily  and  effectually  equalize  the  circulation,  is  the  most 
appropriate  remedy.      Permit  me  to  give  other  evidence  of  the 
sanitary  effects  of  quinine  in  the  treatment  of  fever,  to  which 
thousands  can  testify.     When  I  could  ride  no  longer  as  a  physician, 
and  knowing  from  experience  that  the  virtues  of  quinine  nad  never 
been  properly  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  profession,  and 
knowing  also  that  my  publication  of  its  virtues  to  them  or  to  the 
public  would  be  like  singing  psalms  to  dead  horses,  I  determined 
to  distribute  it  in  disguise  to  the  public,  in  the  form  of  pills  and  a 
liquid.      I  therefore  prepared  and  distributed  upwards   of   two 
millions  of  boxes  and  vials  in  eight  or  nine  years — each  box  or 
vial  contained  twenty  four  grains  of  quinine,  one  grain  being  the 
estimated  dose  for  a  grown  person,  to  be  taken  in  all  fevers,  and  in 
all  stages  of  them,  and  in  no  case  did  I  recommend  a  puke  or  an 
active  purgative,  unless  it  was  in  the  forming  or  first  sta^  of  the 
disease.     As  soon  as  the  salutary  effects  of  this  medicine  were 
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known,  it  sold  like  sweet  cakes  to  starving  men,  and  such  was  the 
demand  for  it  for  several  years,  that  I  laid  in  and  ^old  from  four  to 
six  hundred  pounds  of  quinine  per  year,  or  until  the  publication  of 
my  treatise  on  fevers.  And  I  am  of  opinion  that,  from  the  use  of 
this  medicine  and  the  publication  of  my  book,  to  a  considerable 
ertent  the  shameful  abuse  of  Mercury,  the  Lancet,  and  some  other 
pernicious  articles  have  been  arrested.  Although  I  am  partial  to 
the  use  of  auinine  as  a  remedial  agent,  I  wish  by  no  means  to  be 
understood  tnat  there  may  not  be  many  indigenous  articles  equally 

Sod,  perhaps  better.  There  is  the  eupatoriiim  perfoliatum,  or 
3  thoroughwort,  I  know  to  be  a  pretty  good  substitute  for  quinine. 
There  is  another  native  plant  called  blackroot,  which  should  be 
regarded  as  a  substitute ;  out  in  my  hands  I  have  found  nothing  to 
equal  quinine  as  a  febrifuge.  Opium  has  always  been  a  favorite 
article  with  me,  and  I  thimc  I  have  done  much  good  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  it,  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  bad  effects  ever  resulted  from  its 
use  in  jny  hands.  Mercury  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  insidious 
poisons  known,  yet,  if  I  was  now  a  practitioner,  for  the  want  of  a 
knowledge  of  a  less  dangerous  and  oetter  article,  I  should  have  to 
use  it  in  some  few  diseases.  But  as  the  professors  of  your  school, 
and  practitioners  upon  that  plan  confidently  assert,  and  no  doubt 
believe  they  have  more  eflScacious  and  less  dangerous  articles  than 
are  generalljr  used,  and  from  the  improvement  you  have  made  and 
are  making  in  the  physiology  of  the  brain  ana  nervous  system,  I 
would  earnestly  recommend  every  practitioner  and  student  of  medi- 
cine to  take  at  feast  one  course  of  lectures  with  you.  Any  individual 
not  mentally  and  physically  in  bondage  to  the  prevalent  errors  in 
medicine,  law,  morals,  and  religion,  it  appears  to  me  must  see  the 
absolute  necessity  of  reformation,  and  feel  morally  bound  to  con- 
tribute his  part  to  this  great  work  of  renovation,  either  by  mental 
labor  or  fiscal  means,  with  a  looking  forward  and  upward  to  a  much 
more  liberal,  charitable,  and  enlightened  view  or  things ;  but  let 
us  not  denounce  or  attempt  to  upset  any  theory  or  practice,  until  we 
are  certain,  from  experience  and  observation,  that  we  occupy  more 
safe,  rational,  and  consistent  ground.  You  are  at  liberty  to  give 
this  an  insertion  in  your  Medical  Journal  if  you  think  proper. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Jno.  Sappinoton. 
N.  B.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  notice  a  more  recent  publica- 
tion in  your  Medical  Journal,  of  some  very  complimentary  and 
salutary  effects  of  quinine  in  the  treatment  of  remittent  and  inter* 
mittent  fevers,  by  Dr.  J.  Davy,  Inspector  General  of  Hospital, 
Barbadoes.  I  also  notice  in  the  same  Journal,  the  treatment  of 
Asiatic  Cholera,  by  Dr.  Hawthorne  and  others,  in  which  I  see  no 
material  difference  from  my  own,  as  published  to  the  world  in  my 
treatise  on  fevers  in  1844.  As  you  may  not  have  met  with  that 
work,  or  overlooked  this  portion  of  it,  with  this  letter  I  send  you  a 
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copy ;  and  as  my  remarks  on  Cholera  are  very  short,  you  can  ex- 
tract all,  any  part  of  it,  or  no  part  of  it,  as  you  may  tnink  proper. 
It  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence  with  me  who  gets  the  credit  of 
starting  the  treatment  on  correct  principles,  so  that  the  community 
gets  the  full  benefit  of  it.  J.  S. 


Extract  from  Sappington  on  Fevers. — "The  general  symptoms 
of  Asiatic  Cholera  are  for  the  most  part  uniform,  that  is,  there  is 
a  sameness  in  the  characteristic  features  of  the  disease,  consequently 
the  general  indications  of  cure  are  pretty  much  the  same,  unless 
indeed,  as  happens  in  some  cases  ana  in  some  seasons,  consecutive 
fevers  supervene;  but  this  never  takes  place  until  the  cholera  symp- 
toms begin  to  subside. 

"There  are  surely  not  many  subjects  upon  which  misfi^uided 
education,  or  sectarian  principles,  or  dogmas  are  more  plainly  and 
injuriously  manifested,  than  in  the  theory  and  practice'  in  the 
disease  now  under  consideration. 

"Asiatic  cholera  is  unquestionably  a  disease  from  its  commence- 
ment, and  throughout  its  whole  course  entirely  divested  of  what  is 
called  an  inflammatory  diathesis.  On  the  the  contrary  there  is 
evidently  a  want  of  tonic  action,  which  cannot  be  misunderstood  by 
any  unprejudiced  mind,  from  the  svmptoms  and  circumstances 
attendant  on  it.  The  skin  is  cold,  tne  arterial  action  extremely 
feeble,  sometimes  not  even  perceptible  at  the  wrists;  and  to  these 
signs  of  prostration  and  relaxation,  may  be  added,  life  is  running 
from  the  patient  in  sluices,  by  excessive  discharges  of  chyle  and 
serum,  and  from  an  inverted  action  of  the  absorbents  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  by  profuse,  cold,  clammy  sweats,  from  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body.  The  patient  is,  at  the  same  time,  prostrated 
by  the  most  painful  spasms. 

"Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  under  all  these  circumstances,  and 
signs  of  exhaustion,  of  a  wasting  disease,  there  are  physicians  to  be 
found — ^men,  too,  who  claim  to  be  orthodox  practitioners, — ^who 
advise  free  bleeding,  active  puking  and  purging;  while  others  of 
high  standing,  not  concurring  in  the  practice  of  such  marked 
depletion,  recommend  the  sedative  influence  of  cold  drinks  and  ice 
water.  It  is  recorded  of  some  that  they  opened  the  jugular  veins 
and  temporal  arteries  of  their  patients;  white  others  gave  a  pound 
of  calomel  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours. — [See  Eberle,  vol. 
ii.,  page  568,  on  spasmodic  cholera.]  Here  4320  grains  of  the 
most  insidious  poison  in  the  materia  medica  given  to  one  patient  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours. 

"We  have  known  several  of  our  western  brethren  who  adminis- 
tered calomel  in  table-spoonful  doses;  that  is,  about  six  hundred  and 
sixty  grains  to  the  dose. 
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AN    ACOOITBTT   OF    THE   PERSONAL    EXPERIENCE   OP   THE   AUTHOR. 

"In  the  summer  of  1833/the  first  case  of  cholera  occurred  in  my 
immediate  neighborhood.  The  disease  made  its  appearance  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Missouri  river,  in  Howard  county,  eight  or 
ten  miles  below  my  residence. 

^'No  sooner  was  it  ascertained  that  it  was  cholera,  than  the  people 
fled  to  this  side  of  the  river,  and  encamped,  panic-struck,  as  if  an 
all-devouring  demon  had  visited  them.  Dr.  Penn  and  myself  being 
the  only  physicians  residing  in  this  county  at  that  time,  they  kept 
us  most  of  the  time  with  them ;  and  we  were,  perhaps,  as  much 
alarmed  as  most  of  them:  yet  we  encouraged  them  to  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  not  to  be  affrighted  at  what  had  nappened. 

"About  this  time,  bowel-complaints  were  unusually  prevalent  in 
this  neighborhood.  Our  neighbors  soon  took  fright,  and  came  to 
us,  hourly,  for  medicine  and  advice.  Those  who  had  not  actual 
bowel-complaints,  imagined  they  had  something  that  was  worse. 
A  general  panic  and  consternation  now  overspread  the  land. 

"We  furnished  them  with  laudanum  and  essence  of  peppermint ; 
and,  in  case  of  an  actual  attack  of  cholera,  informed  them  what  to 
do,  until  one  or  the  other  of  us  should  arrive.  We  also  advised 
them  to  be  cheerful;  to  follow  their  usual  employments  in  modera- 
tion; to  eat  and  drink  as  usual;  except  to  be  more  sparing  in  the 
use  of  fresh  meats,  and  raw  and  indigestible  vegetables. 

"As  many  of  them  were  almo^  frighted  into  real  cholera,  had  we 
done  as  some  other  physicians  did — advise  them  to  take  to  their 
beds,  and  commence  the  use  of  medicines, — many  that  were  not 
sick,  or  who  escaped  the  disease,  in  all  probability  would  have  taken 
it  in  reality. 

"The  first  case  of  cholera  that  I  met  with,  convinced  me,  that  if 
the  disease  was  within  the  reach  of  medical  treatment,  it  must 
consist,  exclusively,  of  that  class  of  medicines  called  restoratives ; 
or  such  things  as  would  arrest  the  progress  of  waste,  and  promptly 
recall  and  sustain  the  natural  tonic  action.  For  this  purpose  I  used 
large  and  repeated  doses  of  laudanum;  large  and  repeated  draughts 
of  strong,  hot  toddy ;  essence  of  peppermint,  camphor,  and  red- 
pepper  tea. 

"I  prescribed  stimulating  frictions  to  the  skin,  in  preference  to 
warm  nathing,  and  advised  the  patients  to  keep  their  beds.  When 
the  stools  were  frequent,  and  accompanied  with  pain,  I  administered 
laudanum  by  injection.  I  directed  a  tea-spoonful  of  laudanum  to 
the  eill  of  starch,  or  gruel;  to  be  repeated  as  occasion  required. 

"I  have  pointed  out,  in  a  summary  way,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
indications  of  cure,  and  mentioned  the  remedies  that  I  used  to  meet 
these  indications  with:  I  will  now  say  something  of  their  doses, 
and  the  circumstances  under  wliich  they  should  be  continued, 
moderated  in  their  use,  or  entirely  discontinued. 

17 
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'^Cholera,  taken  in  the  premonitory  stage,  is  a  mild  and  manage- 
able disease;  but  requires  vigilance  and  prudence  to  prevent  it  from 
running  into  confirmed  cholera.  These  symptoms  are  a  mild 
looseness,  with  indigestion,  and  attended  with  little  or  no  pain ;  of 
longer  or  shorter  duration.  Commonly  preceding  an  attack  from 
one  to  three  or  four  days.  In  this  mild  form,  or  stage  of  the 
disease,  the  patient  should  take  from  fifteen  to  twen^  drops  of 
laudanum,  four  or  five  times  a  day,  to  check,  and  to  hold  in  check, 
this  looseness  of  the  bowels ;  they  should,  at  the  same  time,  be 
attentive  to  diet  and  to  exercise,  avoiding  all  imprudences  and  ex- 
cesses. 

"But  sometimes  the  attacks  come  on  more  violently,  without  giving 
any  previous  notice ;  so  that,  in  an  hour  or  two,  the  patient  is 
completely  prostrated,  and  the  disease  assumes  all  its  characteristic 
features — ^such  as  the  rice-water,  and  the  milk-and-water-like 
discharges,  either  from  stomach  and  bowels,  or  both,  accompanied 
with  partial  or  general  spasm.  In  all  such  cases,  I  gave  from  sixty 
to  eignty  drops  of  laudanum,  with  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  essence 
of  peppermint,  in  a  good  portion  of  strong  toddy  ;  or,  if  the  pepper- 
mint was  not  at  hand,  in  its  place  I  used  a  teaspoonful  or  the 
tincture  of  camphor,  or  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  strong,  red- 
pepper  tea;  sometimes,  also,  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  tincture  of  kino. 

"It  should  be  always  borne  in  mind,  that  if  the  dose  of  medicine 
is  cast  up  by  puking,  it  should  be  repeated  so  soon  as  the  stomach 
becomes  a  little  settled;  because  little  or  no  benefit  could  result  from 
it,  unless  it  is  retained. 

"It  will  not  be  considered  an  extravagant  use  of  laudanum,  or 
other  articles,  when  it  is  recollected  that  a  large  portion  of  all  the 
medicines  taken  run  off  by  the  bowels  before  tney  have  time  to  act 
on  the  general  system;  and  that  when  the  evacuations  are  checked, 
that  then  we  suspend  the  use  of  the  remedies. 

"In  cases  of  locked-jaw,  and  in  some  other  violent  spasmodic 
affections,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  give  as  large,  and  even  much 
larger  doses  of  laudanum,  than  I  have  recommended  in  cholera.  In 
such  cases,  too,  the  medicines  are  all  retained — not  thrown  off  by 
the  bowels— and  it  is  the  article  mainly  relied  on  to  counteract  the 
spasm. 

"Laudanum  is  given  in  cholera  not  more  with  a  view  to  allay  the 
qpasm  and  painful  sensations,  than  to  check  the  inordinate  discharges 
from  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  the  ultimate  effect  of  which  every 
medical  man  must  know,  however  much  he  may  be  opposed  to 
the  practice  of  putting  a  sudden  check  to  such  aischarges.  The 
external  frictions  and  injections,  mentioned  above,  should  be  attended 
to  as  circumstances  may  require.  With  me,  the  first  object  is,  to 
arrest  the  debilitating  and  exhausting  discharges,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  allay  pain,  and  to  quiet  and  compose  the  general  system. 
These  objects  accomplished,  then  much  smaller  doses  of  laudanum 
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should  be  dven;  but  it  should  not  be  entirely  discontinued.  This 
treatment  snould  be  kept  up  for  two  or  three  days,  so  as  to  restrairt 
all  action  of  the  bowels.  While  the  quantity  of  laudanum  and  kino 
is  lessened,  the  free  use  of  the  toddy  should  be  continued  until  the 
patient  is  considered  out  of  danger. 

"So  soon  as  all  the  violent  symptoms  have*  abated,  and  the  system 
becomes  composed,  the  patient  should  begin  to  take  some  very  light 
diet,  well  seasoned — taking,  however,  but  little  at  a  time,  and 
gradually  increasing  the  quantity  and  changing  the  quality  of  the 
food  to  suit  the  strength  of  the  patient.  They  should  commence 
with  such  articles  as  tea,  coffee,  boiled  milk,  thickened  milk,  soups, 
uid  the  like. 

"Until  the  year  1835,  I  had  not  seen  consecutive  fevers  succeed 
cholera.  That  season  the  cholera  broke  out  at  Arrow  Eock,  a 
small  town  situated  on  the  Missouri  river,  in  Saline  county,  five 
miles  distant  from  my  residence.^  In  that  place  and  its  vicinity, 
sixteen  or  eighteen  persons  took  it  in  its  various  degrees  of  intensity; 
and  out  of  that  number  only  one  person  died. 

*'Dr.  Price  had  the  management  of  most  of  those  cases,  and  I 
am  much  pleased  to  state  that  his  treatment  was  very  similar  to  that 
of  Dr.  Penn  and  my  own,  in  1833. 

**A  few  weeks  after  it  appeared  at  Arrow  Rock,  it  visited  two 
families  in  my  immediate  neighborhood;  a  few  scattered  cases 
besides  occurred,  fifteen  of  which  ran  into  confirmed  cholera;  and 
each  case  was  followed  by  more  or  less  of  consecutive  fever.  In 
some  instances  the  cholera  symptoms  had  scarcely  ceased  when  the 
fever  made  its  appearance.  I  treated  this  fever  with  sulphate  of 
quinine,  in  ^in  aoses,  every  two  or  three  hours,  until  there  was  a 
complete  crisis,  or  solution  of  diseased  action — ^at  the  same  time 
continuing  the  toddy  and  the  laudanum  as  circumstances  seemed  to 
require. 

**  Whether  it  was  from  good  fortune  or  good  treatment  I  know  not, 
but  my  patients  all  recovered. 

"idfia  not  find  it  necessary  to  give  cathartic  medicines  after  treatinr^ 
mv  cases  witih  opiates  and  astringents;  for,  after  the  lapse  of  three 
o/four  days,  the  bowels  always  took  a  regular  and  healthy  action 
of  themselves,  and  without  the  patient's  feeling  the  slightest  fulness 
or  imeasiness  of  any  kind ;  and  should  the  bowels  have  failed  to 
take  on  natural  action  in  due  time,  I  would  have  preferred  the  use 
of  mild  injections  to  any  cathartic  drugs. 

*<Strange  as  this  practice  may  appear  to  many  physicians,  I  am, 
nevertheless,  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  its  correctness,  not  only 
torn  the  success  attending  it  in  1836,  but  also  from  the  results  of  it 
in  1833,  when  Dr.  Penn  and  myself  attended  35  cases  of  regular 
and  well  marked  cholera.  Of  this  number  only  two  proved  fatal, 
both  of  which  were  far  advanced  in  the  disease  before  we  saw 
them. 
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<^The  whole  number  of  cases  in  the  two  years,  that  is,  the  two 
visitations  of  1833  and  1835,  were  about  80  well  marked  cases;  of 
this  number  we  lost  but  three. 

"The  same  year  that  the  cholera  raged  here  it  also  raged  in  St. 
Louis,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  with  its  usual  iatality — 
under  the  common  treatment  of  bleeding,  puking,  and  purging.  It 
was  in  St.  Louis,  Palmyra,  Boonville,  Chariton,  and  other  places 
in  the  State,  and  from  tne  best  information  that  I  could  obtain,  at 
least  three-fourths,  if  not  more  of  the  cases  proved  fatal.  Unless 
it  was  owing  to  the  treatment,  why  should  it  be  so  much  more  fatal 
in  all  other  sections  of  the  State,  and  every  where  else,  than  it  was 
under  the  treatment  which  I  here  recommend? 

"In  my  treatment  of  cholera  I  have  never  given  one  grain  of 
calomel,  or  any  other  nauseating  medicine.  If  toy  other  mode  of 
treatment  has  been  more  successful,  I  have  not  yet  learned  it.  I 
know  not  from  what  cause  cholera  is  produced,  nor  does  it  matter, 
in  a  practical  point  of  view;  be  it  what  it  may,  I  am  decidedly  of 
opioion  that  it  should  be  treated  with  stimulants,  opiates  and 
astringents,  throughout. 

"Consecutive  fever  is  like  other  fevers,  only  that  it  has  its 
beginning  under  circumstances  of  greater  exhaustion  and  functional 
derangement,  and  must  therefore,  require,  necessarily,  the  use  of 
tonics  and  stimulants  from  the  conm:ienceme?it.  These  remedies 
have  a  tendency  to  correct  fever,  and  to  sustain  exhausted  and  sinking 
nature. 

"In  conclusion,  I  will  briefly  state,  that  in  1833,  the  first  year 
that  I  witnessed  any  cases  of  cholera,  that  as  soon  as  the  disease 
was  evidently  arrested,  and  warmth  restored  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  the  patients  all  recovered  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other 
disease  I  had  ever  witnessed.  They  seemed  to  have  nothing  but 
extreme  debility  to  overcome;  while  in  1835,  nearly  half  the  cases 
were  followed  by  consecutive  fever,  and  in  some  instances  the  fever 
lippeared  at  least  as  dangerous  as  the  cholera  itself;  and  all  recovered 
from  the  fever  rather  slowly,  though  not  more  so  than  in  other  low 
cases  of  fever." 


NOTES  BY  THE  WAYSIDE. 

Messrs.  Editors : 

You  know  I  am  a  friend  to  Reform,  Moral,  Social,  Political, 
and  why  not  Medical,  especially,^  as  in  no  department  of  the  great 
movements  of  life  is  reform  so  much  needed.  Its  importance  is 
commensurate  with  the  value  of  human  life.  If  there  is  any  rule 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  one,  then  indeed,  can  we  determine 
the  importance  of  the  other. 
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I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  main  has 
been  a  failurtj  that  it  has  not  oeen  based  upon  the  constitution  and 
nature  of  man,  and  hence  unsuccessful:  no  doubt  that  thousands 
from  barbarous  and  unscientific  treatment  have  been  hurried  to  an 
untimely  grave,  who,  ii  ht  alone^  or  submitted  to  treatment  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  life,  might  have  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of 
a  long  life.  I  suppose  the  same  obligation  which  requires  us  to  be 
right  in  one  thing,  requires  us  to  be  right  in  all  things,  so  far  as  our 
perceptions  will  enable  us,  and  we  have  the  means  of  knowing 
what  the  right  is. 

There  is  one  infallible  standard  by  which  we  may  determine 
positively  f  the  comparative  amount  of  truth  held  by  inaividuals,  as 
well  as  ^rties,  ana  it  is  as  true  in  medicine  as  in  morals.  *^  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  is  the  great,  universal  standara, 
by  which  all,  Jews,  Infidels,  and  Christians,  profess  to  be  willing 
to  be  tested. 

Tried  by  this  standard,  that  class  of  physicians  who  make  the 
highest  pretensions  to  knowledge,  and  ^^o^pose  with  earnestness" 
allwho  difller  with  them,  as  ^^abominable  imitations  of  true  science," 
as  passing  '^spurious,  ill-concocted,  misshapen,  abortive  schemes  of 
practice,  which,  conceived  in  ignorance  or  wrong  headedness, 
Drought  forth  in  impudence  or  strong  headedness,  dry — fed  by  vanity 
or  light  headedness,  and  distended  by  the  fumes  of  a  fitful,  popular 
breaUi,  are  strutting  and  vaporing  in  professional  apishness,  as  if 
truth  smiled  on  their  impostures,  and  science  claimed  their  trick- 
eries and  shallow  devices,  tattered  and  made  stale  in  the  service  of 
quackeiT."  Tou  see  I  had  a  glance  at  Professor  Harrison's 
"Valedictory  Address  on  the  Sources  and  Benefits  of  Professional 
Earnestness,"  and  he  has  succeeded  most  admirably.  Undoubtedly 
he  felt  that  the  times  demanded  a  manifestation,  which  would 
embody,  with  ^^earnestness,"  the  opposition  of  the  '^Profession,"  to 
the  development  of  any  fact  which  would  lead  to  a  more  harmonious 
and  humane  system  of  medication.  Especially  should  the  Doctor 
call  to  his  aid  all  his  powers  of  Oratory  and  Rhetoric,  as  the  new 
truths  in  medical  science  have  become  so  thoroughly  inhaled  by  the 
'^pular  breath,"  and  so  greatly  ^'distended;"  and  moreover,  the 
people  are  so  infected  with  ^'strong  headedness,"  that  they  are 
concluding  not  to  follow  those  whose  '^  wrong  headedness  "  has  led 
them  to  submit  to  their  '^  spurious,  ill-concocted,  misshapen, 
abortive  schemes  of  Practice.'^ 

To  be  serious,  Dr.  Harrison's  denunciations  against  those  who 
difler  with  him,  besides  revealing  a  chafed  and  restless  mind,  full 
of  party  bias,  possesses  but  little  importance.  I  should  think  it  a 
misfortune,  for  young  men,  at  this  stage  of  the  world's  progress, 
who  are  preparing  themselves  for  great  and  good  deeds,  and  who 
ought  to  go  out  into  the  world  imbued  with  great  and  generous 
thoughts  and  feelings,  imparting  a  warmth,  and  love,  and  power  to 
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their  intercourse  with  others,  to  have  received  many  impressions 
from  such  a  model.  "Medical  orthodoxy,"  like  other  old.  errors, 
is  beginning  to  loose  its  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  and 
this  whole  tirade  only  arises  from  the  felt  necessity  of  "doing 
something''  to  check  the  advance  of  liberal  principles.  But  it  will 
all  avail  nothing.  Such  puff  balls  as  Dr.  Harrison^s  philippics 
"Delivered  to  the  Graduates  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio," 
will  be  driven  by  the  "  fitful,  popular  breath  "  as  chaff  before  the 
wind,  and  he  will  find  that  wnenever  he.  gives  vent  to  such  low, 
vul^r  vituperation,  that  it  will  recoil  upon  himself  with  a  severity 
which  he  will  feel  more  keenly  than  those  for  whom  he  meant  it. 

The  truth  is,  that  those  he  ridicules  feel  as  great  an  amount  of 
pity  for  him,  as  he  expresses  of  contempt  for  them. 

Has  be  lived  thus  long,  and  learned  no  more  of  the  philosophy 
of  man?  I  know  of  a  case  of  a  young  man,  who  went  to  the  Ohio 
Medical  College  to  attend  lectures,  well  recommended,  and  was 
cordially  received ;  he  passed  through  the  session,  and  near  the 
close,  paid  his  graduation  fee,  wrote  and  handed  in  his  thesis,  but 
a  few  days  before  the  examination,  he  discovered  a  marked  coldness 
among  the  professors,  and  met  with  contemptuous  treatment  from  the 
students,  and  was  finally  told  by  one  of  the  professors,  that  they 
could  not  examine  him,  or  gracfuate  him,  as  they  had  learned  that 
before  attending  lectures  he  nad  been  practising  upon  a  system  thev 
did  not  approve  of.  The  result  was,  that  the  young  man,  though 
aualijiedf  could  not  pass  an  examination.  Dr.  Harrison  seems 
determined  to  keep  the  old  iron  bedstead  in  use,  though  it  has  proved 
too  short  and  too  narrow  for  a  full  grown,  well-developed  man.  I 
began  with  an  intention  to  give  a  comparative  view  of  the  Allopathic 
and  Eclectic  systems  of  practice,  but  will  defer  it  for  another  article. 
I  am  no  Doctor,  to  be  one  of  the  "toiling  millions''  is  my  destiny, 
and  I  must  feel  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  relieves,  exalts,  and 
ennobles  humanity. 

Tours  for  Truth  and  Progress, 

Observer. 


part  2- — 0ekrtei- 


MEDICAL  POLITICS  IN  CINCINNATI. 

Outrage. — We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  the  City  Council,  and  citizens  in  general,  to  what  we  con- 
sider a  most  reprehensible  act,  leaving  a  simple  statement  of  the 
facts,  without  remark,  to  have  what  weight  they  deserve  in  a  Chris- 
tian community.  We  cannot  trust  ourself  to  explain  our  feelings, 
fearing  we  may  say  something  improper.  It  is  a  ^rave  subject,  and 
it  seems  to  us,  worthy  the  attention  of  the  authorities. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  City  Council,  composted  of  men  of  all 
sects  in  religion,  politics,  medicine,  &c. — ^when  the  cholera  was 
approaching  Cincinnati — organized  a  Board  of  Health,  gave  them 
$1000  out  of  the  city  treasury,  and  a  promise  of  more  when  needed, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  sanitory  measures  which  might 
be  found  necessary,  also  to  provide  a  temporary  refuge  for  the 
destitute  or  illy  provided  of  our  own  citizens,  and  of  those  strangers 
who  are  sojourning  with  us,  or  might  be  cast  upon  our  hospitality 
and  Christian  benevolence.  The  Council  did  not  recognize  or 
prescribe  any  system  of  medical  practice  under  these  arrangements, 
rat  as  every  member  of  the  Board  of  Health,  except  two,  is  an  old 
sdiool,  or  calomel  doctor,  we  suppose  the  Board  of  Health  has 
prescribed  one  particular  medical  system,  and  proscribed  all  others, 
for  cases  coming  under  their  care.  Some  days  ago,  the  Board  of 
Health  rented  a  house  on  West  Fourth  street,  for  a  Cholera  Hospi- 
tal, and  provided  suitable  accommodations  for  patients,  advertising^ 
these  facts  in  the* newspapers,  inviting  the  use  of  the  charity  provided 
at  the  public  expense,  without  any  reservation  or  conditions. 

On  Saturday  night  last,  a  workman  at  Root's  Stove  Foundry  on 
Peari  street,  who  sleeps  on  the  premises,  was  taken  with  the  cholera, 
and  before  any  one  called  on  Sunday  morning,  had  had  about  sixty 
passages,  and  was  rapidly  sinkinjg.  Mr.  Root  immediately  provided 
a  conveyance,  and  had  the  patient  carried  to  the  City  Hospital,  he 
wanted  house  room  and  nursing  only,  saying  he  would  provide  his 
own  physician  at  his  own  expense.  .  He  was  refused  sulmittance, 
was  carried  back  to  the  foundry,  sent  for  Dr.  Bumham,  a  Homoeo- 
pathic physician,  who  has  stayed  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and 
IS  gradually  restoring  the  patient. 

^here  is  something  in  this  heartless  conduct  which  brinss  to 
mind  the  6res  of  Smithfield,  and  the  reign  of  '^Bloody  Manr' — a 
spirit,  which  shows  a  determination  at  any  cost,  at  any  sacrifice  of 
tne  lives  am)  reputation  of  dissentients  from  certain  medical  dogmas, 
to  pat  down  what  a  majority  of  men  believe  to  be  the  truth,  and  are 
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willinff  to  risk  their  lives  upon.  Unless  you  do  as  we  say,  you 
shall  die  as  a  dog  in  the  streets,  cut  off  from  the  charity  provided 
for  you  by  your  public  servants  out  of  the  general  treasury. 

We  are  authorized  to  refer  to  Mr.  Root,  stove  dealer,  east  side  of 
Main  street,  below  Columbia,  for  the  truth  of  the  facts  set  forth 
above. 


it 


Can  such  things  overcome  us  like  a  summer  cloud, 
And  not  excite  our  special  wonder!*' — Daily  Times. 


Another  Medical  Humbug. — We  have  already  shown  that  the 
charity  of  the  city,  under  the  dispensation  of  the  "  Board  of 
Health,"  has  been  refused  to  one  citizen,  because  he  would  not 
swallow  a  medical  dogma,  and  what  the  honest  conviction  of 
numerous  intelligent  minds  consider  highly  injurious  medicine. 
For  this  heterodoxy,  the  doors  of  the  hospital,  which  the  citizens 
opened  to  all,  have  been  closed,  and  the  ^oard  undertake  to  say 
who  shall  and  who  shall  not  receive  our  charity.  We  learn,  also, 
that  this  same  exclusiveness  is  practiced  at  the  Commercial  Hospital 
and  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  practice  which  should  be  reformed  witnoot 
delay,  in  both  institutions. 

There  is  an  ordinance  of  the  city  requiring  physicians  to  report 
to  the  Board  of  Health,  all  cases  of  cholera;  failing  to  do  which, 
they  are  to  be  subjected  to  a  penalty,  upon  conviction  before  the 
Mayor.  The  majority  of  the  Board  is  composed  of  Allopathic 
or  old  school  doctors,  who  have  always  declared  that  those  wno  do 
not  whistle  through  the  same  quill  with  them  are  not  physicians, 
but  that  they  are  outside  barbarians,  quacks,  empirics,  humbugs, 
ignoramuses,  demagogues,  &c.  The  consequence  was,  that  when 
the  Simon  Pures  called  on  all  physicians  to  report,  a  majority  of 
the  medical  practitioners  in  the  city  were  nan  est.  Oho!  say  the 
regulars,  eating  their  own  words,  you  are  physicians,  we  do  recog* 
nize  you  as  such,  and  for  not  obeying  the  mandate  of  the  ordinance 
we'll  give  you  law,  emptying  your  pockets  as  well  as  blackening 
your  reputation.  Under  this  very  reprehensible  state  of  feeling, 
suits  have  been  commenced  before  the  Mayor  against  Drs.  Pulte 
&  Ehrman,  Dr.  Peck,  and  we  don't  know  how  many  more,  who 
are  known  to  be  good  citizens,  intelligent,  scientinc  men,  and 
successful  practitioners,  for  taking  the  words  and  actions  of  the 
majority  or  the  Board  of  Health,  as  representing  their  belief  in 
good  faith.  It  seems,  however,  the  old  school  does  recognise  the 
^^  outsiders  "  as  physicians,  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  law,  if 
not  to  its  protection.  This  is  a  curious  blow  hot  and  blow  cold 
doctrine,  and  3^ill  hardly  go  down  in  this  community. 

Yesterday,  Drs.  Pulte  and  Ehrman  were  broi^ht  up  to  the  bull 
ring,  but  the  case  wasi  postponed,  on  account  of  the  pre-engagement 
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of  Messrs.  Storer  &  Gwynne,  counsel  tor  defendants — so  ended  the 
first  act  of  the  humbug  but  while  the  actors  dance  and  the  pip^ 
plays,  who  do  you  think,  gentle  reader,  pays  the  score? 

The  case  stands  thus — Council  gives  $1000  of  the  people's  money 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Cholera  Hospital — one  is  rented, 
and  $240  of  the  rent  paid  in  advance.  It  is  opened  for  citizens 
and  strangers;  Christian (hilanthropfay  and  Christian  charity  know 
no  distinction  of  sects  in  religion  or  medicine;  a  general  invitation 
is  ffiven.  Ho  I  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters. 
Ho!  eveiy  poor  afflicted  one,  whether  of  our  own  household  or 
stran^rs,  come  to  the  refuge  from  the  scourge,  that  Catholic, 
Baptist,  Presbvterian,  Episcopalian,  Methodist,  Swedenborgian 
ana  Infidel — Allopathy,  Hydropathic,  Homoeopathic,  Eclectic,  and 
no  tic  or  path  has  provided — ^we  be  all  brethren,  children  of  a 
common  Father — come  and  rest,  and  let  the  city,  as  a  good  Samar«> 
itauy  minister  to  your  necessities  and  your  disease.  That  sounds 
first  rate.  A  workman  in  a  foundry  applies  for  admission,  desires 
to  partake  of  the  city  charity,  wants  housenrobm,  a  bed  and  a  nurse 
— be  will  place  himself  under  the  care  of  a  physician  of  his  own 
choice,  ana  at  his  own  expense — no,  ^^you  can't  cpme  in" — ^he  is 
taken  back  to  his  shanty — he  is  not  of  the  same  faith  as  a  majority 
of  the  Board  of  Health.  This  man  was  a  patient  of  that  class  of 
Doctors  Who  are  prosecuted  at  the  public  expense  for  not  reporting. 
Bonus^  Melior,  Opiimus. — Daily  Times. 


To  THE  CiTT  Council  and  Boars  of  Health  of  Cincinnati. 
— The  publication  of  proper  statistics  of  cholera  for  ihe  public 
information  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  The  people  have  a 
right  to  know  the  truth,  and  the  public  interest  demands  that  it  shall 
not  be  suppressed.  The  object  will  no  doubt  be  fully  attained  when 
the  Board  of  Health  has  been  reommized  so  as  to  render  it  a 
suitaUe  medium  for  the  reports  of  ail  classes  of  the  profession. 

But  when  this  desirable  object  is  about  to  be  attained,  we  find 
that  an  attempt  is  made  to  suppress  the  publication  of  true  cholera 
statistics.  It  is  ureed  that  deaths  only  should  be  reported,  without 
the  cases.  Why  should  we  thus  suppress  or  disguise  the  truth? 
Have  not  the  people  a  right  to  receive  correct  information?  What 
can  be  accomplished  by  suppressing  the  number  of  cases  except  a 
partial  deception?  If  the  object  be  to  deceive  the  community,  and 
pcevent  their  knowing  anything  about  the  extent  of  the  disease,  let 
the  Board  of  Health  be  abolished  entirely.  But,  surely,  if  we 
undertake  to  give  people  correct  information,  we  are  bound  to  give 
them  honestly  the  whole  truths  as  has  been  done  heretofore  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

It  is  wgied  by  Dr.  Drake  that  the  publication  of  the  deaths  will 
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not  create  any  alann,  but  that  the  puUtcation  of  the  cases  thai  did 
not  die^  may  have  a  terrible  effect  in  the  way  of  keeping  up  a  panic. 
I  cannot  perceive  the  force  of  this  argument.  It  strikes  me  that 
the  publication  of  cases  successfully,  as  well  as  those  unsuccessfully 
treated,  would  have  a  very  fine  influence  in  allaying  the  panic,  and 
showing  that  there  is  really  nothing  in  the  epidemic  to  create  any 
alarm.  Heretofore  it  has  been  so  common  for  one  half  of  the 
persons  attacked  to  die  of  medical  treatment,  that  the  advent  of 
cholera  is  sure  to  create  a  panic.  But  if  we  can  show,  by  the 
publication  of  all  cases,  that  cholera,  if  properly  treated,  is  not  a 
dangerons  disease^  the  effect  will  be  to  allay  all  fear.  There  is 
no  excuse,  therefore,  for  deceiving  the  public  by  suppressing  the 
full  statistics  of  cholera. 

The  publication  of  cases  successfully  treated  enables  all  to  judge 
of  the  value  of  the  different  methods  of  practice  which  have  been 
adopted.  This,  the  people  are  anxious  to  ascertain,  and  it  is  due  to 
science,  to  humanity,  and  to  the  public  welfare,  that  the  results  of 
cholera  practice  in  Cincinnati,  should  be  fully  and  faithfully  re- 
corded and  published.  The  publication  of  deaths  alone,  deprives 
the  public  of  the  rich  harvest  of  experience  which  is  now  gathering, 
and  leaves  the  question  of  the  fatality  of  the  disease,  and  the  best 
method  of  treatment  untouched. 

The  publication  of  all  the  cases,  including  those  successfully 
treated,  can  never  raise  a  panic,  except  among  physicians,  who 
may  be  alarmed  at  the  superior  success  of  some  system  of  practice, 
based,  like  Eclecticism,  upon  common  sense  and  extensive  expe- 
rience, or  like  Homceopathy,  upon  independent  scientific  investi- 
gation. Yet,  as  a  panic  of  this  character  could  produce  only 
beneficial  results,  I  cannot  perceive  any  sufSeient  reason  for  this 
extraordinary  measure  to  deceive  the  people,  and  to  protect  the  delicate 
nerves  of  hunkerism  from  contact  with  medical  statistics.  There 
have  been  so  many  authentic  statistics  heretofore  covered  up^ 
disguised  and  smuggled  out  of  sight  of  the  people,  that  it  is  now 
incumbent  upon  our  city  authorities,  if  they  wish  to  know  the  truth, 
to  compel  the  pvblication  of  all  the  facts,  no  matter  who  may 
shrink  from  the  record.  Jos.  R.  Buchanan. 

[Dai/y  THmes. 


Board  of  Health  —  Procebdinos  of  City  Council. — Mr. 
Taft  team  the  Special  Committee  on  the  subject  of  the  reoi^ani- 
zation  of  the  Board  of  Health,  submitted  the  following  report, 
which  was  accepted. 

The  Select  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  of 
inquiry,  as  to  the  reoi^nization  of  the  Board  of  Health,  have  had 
the  same  under  consideration,  and  respectfully  report  that  the  present 
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roembere  of  the  Board  of  Health  were  elected  on  the  30th  July,  A« 
D.  1847,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Dodge,  who  was  elected  on 
the  29th  May,  1848,  to  nil  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
William  Stephenson,  and  of  John  P.  Foote  who  was  elected  on  the 
6th  January,  A,  D.  1849,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Muscroft,  resigned. 
The  term  of  their  office  is  one  year. 

It  is  consequently  incumbent  upon  the  Council  to  renew  the  Board 
of  Health  by  a  fresh  election.  The  resolution  under  which  this 
conunittee  were  appointed,  imposes  upon  them  a  delicate  duty.  The 
election  of  the  Board  of  Health  belongs  to  the  Council.  But  this 
committee  are  called  upon  for  an  opinion,  as  to  the  rule  or  principle 
which  shall  guide  the  Council  m  making  said  election.  The 
resolution  su^^sts  the  inquiry  whether  non-professional  men  shall 
not  be  preferred  for  this  service. 

A  majority  of  the  present  Board  are  members  of  the  medical 
profession;  and  tlie  committee  would  take  occasion  to  say,  that  they 
are  satisfied  that  the  gentlemen  now  comprising  that  Board  have 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  with  intelligence  and  fidelity: 
that  they  are  gentlemen. of  undoubted  skill  and  capacity  for  the 
place ;  and  that  by  their  prompt  attention  to  this  oranch  of  the 
public  service,  without  fee  or  reward>  they  are  entitled  to  the  grati«> 
tude  of  their  fellow  citizens.  The  difficulties  which  encompass  the 
Board  of  Health,  are  greater  than  is  generally  suj^sed. 

These  difficulties  arise  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  labors 
which  devolve  upon  the  Board,  such  as  the  selection  of  suitable 
hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  making  the  necessary  provisions  for  their 
accommodation,  and  attending  to  the  various  complaints  against 
nuisances,  but  also  from  the  peculiar  jealousies  wnich .  seem  to 
belong  to  the  medical  profession.  There  exists,  unhappily,  different 
sects  of  physicians,  between  whom  there  is  an  impassable  gulph 
fixed,  which  keeps  them  forever  asunder.  The  different  sects  of 
religion  are  not  so  irreconcilable  in  their  opposition  to  one  another 
as  are  these  opposing  schools  of  the  liealing  art.  Their  hostility 
is  so  extreme  as  to  beget  contempt  for  oneanotber.  The  Eclectic^ 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Regular  school  of  physicians,  is  a  quack;  and 
the  Homceopath,  in  the  eyes  of  both  the  Eclectic  and  the  Regular, 
is  an  emfiricj  while  the  Homceopath  in  turn,  looks  upon  the 
Allopath  as  a  bigot,  irreclaimably  joined  to  his  idols.  If,  with  the 
least  of  all  doses,  the  Homoeopath  succeeds  ineffecting  the  greatest 
of  cores,  the  Regulars  cry  out,  like  the  Pharisees,  ^^uive  God  the 
praise;"  /Aese  fttlow^  are  worse  than  ^^Hnnersy^  diey  are  QuaekSi 
and  for  Quackery  there  is  no  ^'remission." 

The  committee  do  not  attribute  this  violent  contention  and  strife 
among  the  medical  faculty,  to  any  natural  bitterness  in  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  that  profession.  But  the  physician  has  no  public 
tribunal  before  which  he  can  display  evidence  of  his  skill  and 
leanung,  and  be  justly  appreciated.    The  lawyer  appears  in  public 
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before  a  court,  and  the  bystanders,  who  will  sooner  or  later  give 
him  something  approaching  to  his  true  position.  The  clergyman, 
also  performs  his  most  important  functions  in  public,  and  is  heard 
and  judged  by  all  men.     But  the  doctor  exercises  his  skill  in 

Srivate,  by  the  bedside,  where  no  witness,  competent  to  form  a 
iscriminating  judgment  of  his  merits,  is  present ;  and  where  he 
may  gain  a  great  deal  more,  or  a  great  deal  less,  credit  than  he 
deserves,  from  causes  and  influences  entirely  foreign  to  his  merits 
as  a  physician.  The  consequence  is  a  struggle,  not  altogether  of 
emulation,  in  the  skill  and  science  of  medicine,  but  also  to  win  to 
his  aid  those,  other  causes,  and  influences,  which  serve  materially 
to  give  him  credit  with  the  people,  and  lucrative  business.  And 
this  struggle,  founded  as  it  is  upon  the  great  element  of  self-pres- 
ervation which  belongs  alike  to  all  men,  is  not  confined  to  the 
individual  members  of  the  profession ;  but  displays  its  power  in 
dividing  the  profession  itself  into  adverse  parties,  and  perpetuates 
that  division  by  uncompromising  hostility. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  City  Council  cannot,  with 
propriety,  assume  to  decide  between  these  contending  parties,  by 
placing  upon  the  Board  of  Health  the  disciples  of  any  one  medical 
laith  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  believers  in  every  other. 

The  committee  are  informed  that  the  gentlemen  connected  with, 
and  representing  these  different  schools  of  medicine  are  not  without 
education;  are  instructed  in  the  anatomy  and  structure  of  the  human 
system ;  and  in  the  nature  of  the  various  medicinal  agents  which 
have  been  found  to  cure  disease.  They  are  informed  that  the 
practitioners  of  the  Eclectic  faith  are  generally  men  educated  and 
and  graduated  in  what  is  termed  the  regular  system  of  medicine; 
but  who  have  introduced  a  variety  in  tneir  practice  which  they 
assert  is  more  successful  than  that  which  they  had  first  learned. 
Thev  have  also  now  a  separate  school,  under  a  charter  granted  by 
Legislative  authority,  where  the  science  of  medicine  is  taught 
according  to  the  recent  variety  of  their  practice  and  materia  medica. 
They  are  not,  therefore,  without  diplomas,  professors,  lectures, 
books,  precedent  and  authority;  nor  is  their  practice  in  the  city 
inconsiderable  or  unsuccessful. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Homceopathic  physicians  of  our  city  are 
generally  men  of  learning  and  intelligence,  and  have  received 
medical  diplomas  from  the  regular  schools,  and  have  borne  their 
part  in  the  opposition  to  the  system  upon  which  they  are  now 
practicing.  The  Homceopathists  also,  at  the  present  time,  have 
their  high  places,  their  schools,  professions,  books  and  science,  and 
they  too  have  their  diplomas,  equally  with  the  Eclectics,  or  their 
elder  brethren  of  the  regular  school.  Of  the  Hydropathic  and  the 
Thomsonian,  or  Botanic  branches  of  the  great  lamify  of  Doctors, 
the  committee  are  not  able  to  speak;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
they  all  claim  to  be  governed  by  science  and  experience,  and  all 
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cUim  to  have  made  important  discoveries  in  the  art  of  curinghuman 
diseases. 

One  of  the  three  plans^  it  would  seem,  must  be  adopted  by  the 
Council.  First,  they  must  so  oi^ganize  the  Board  of  Health,  that 
there  shall  be  but  one  medical  opinion  among  its  members;  or 
secondly,  they  must  let  every  school  of  medicine  be  represented  in 
the  Boaitl  by  some  one  or  more  of  its  practitioners;  or  thirdly,  they 
must  let  the  Board  be  composed  of  intelligent,  judicious,  andpublic 
spirited  men,  not  of  the  medical  profession. 

To  each  of  these  alternatives  there  is  some  objection.  The  first, 
is  the  course  which  has  been  adopted  hitherto,  and  which,  although 
it  has  resulted  in  dving  the  city  the  gratuitous  services  of  a  Board 
of  able  and  intelligent  men,  whose  disinterested  exertions  for  the 
public  health  have  laid  the  city  under  weighty  obligations,  has 
nevertheless,  indicated  on  the  part  of  the  City  Council,  a  preference 
of  one  school  over  another  in  medicine,  and  has  consequently  failed 
to  give  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  not  preferred,  and  their  nu* 
merous  and  respectable  friends. 

The  objection  to  the  second  proposition  is,  that  a  Board  composed 
of  the  professors  of  difierent  schools  of  medicine  could  not  act  with 
the  harmony  necessary  to  carry  out  the  important  objects  of  its 
creation.  This  will  be  petty  generally  conceded,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered what  is  the  nature  (^  the  differences  existing  between  these 
several  classes  of  doctors.  Each  sect  regards  the  theory  and, 
practice  of  each  other  sect  as  not  only  wrong  and  injurious,  but 
absolutely  absurd ;  and  religiously  believes  that  those  who  follow 
it,  are  either  grossly  deluded  or  dishonest.  The  pride  of  profes- 
sional dignity  has  also  raised  up  an  impassable  barrier  between 
thera,  which  bars  even  personal  intercourse.  With  such  implicit 
confidence  in  the  correctness  of  his  own  theory,  and  in  his  own 
learning  and  experience,  and  such  implicit  distrust  in,  and  contempt 
for,  the  theory,  learning  and  practice  of  his  antagonists,  there  is  no 
(■round  on  which  the  doctor  of  one  faith  and  practice  can  meet  and 
act  with  the  doctor  of  another  faith  and  practice.  Hence  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  the  physicians  themselves  would  not  choose  to 
serve  on  a  Board  composed  of  medical  men  belonging  to  these 
difierent  and  antagonistic  schools. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  non-medical  part  of  the  community 
think  much  better  of  these  several  classes  of  doctors  than  they  think 
of  one  another;  and  however  much  they  may  disparage  one  another, 
the  world  wiH  nevertheless  give  them  all  credit  for  honest  and 
honorable  purposes;  but  will  judge  of  tlieir  skillj  and  the  truth  of 
their  tJUoriest  by  the  results  of  their  practice.  Those  results 
will  sooner  or  later  make  themselves  known,  in  an  intelligent  com- 
monity;  and  the  less  the  government  interferes  with  the  judgment 
of  the  community  on  the  subject,  the  more  speedily  will  that  judg- 
ineiit  beoome  correct* 
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No  follower  of  a  true  theory,  need  to  fear  the  largest  liberty  in 
matters  of  this  sort ;  for,  if  the  government  does  not  officiously 
interpose  its  influence,  those  theories,  founded  in  delusion  add  error, 
will  run  themselves  out  by  their  practice,  while  those,  founded  in 
truth,  will  as  surely  sustain  themselves,  by  the  same  test. 

To  the  third  proposition  there  is  one  objection  also,  viz:  a  want 
of  medical  knowleage.  If  there  was  any  way  that  could  be  devised 
to  secure  that  knowledge  in  the  present  members  of  the  Board,  and 
to  avoid  the  insuperable  objections  above  referred  to,  the  committee 
would  recommend  it.  But  they  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
plan  by  which  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object.  They  have, 
therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  future,  while  there  exists, 
as  they  believe  there  does  now  exist,  an  earnest  disposition  in  the 
public  mind  to  encourage  free  inquiry  in  medicine,  as  well  as  in 
philosophy,  relirion,  and  politics,  the  city  government,  and  every 
government,  will  be  wise,  to  avoid  where  it  can,  patronizing  one 
school,  or  one  theory,  to  the  disparagement  of  any  other,  and  leave 
to  the  contending  parties,  an  open  and  a  fair  field,  in  which  to  win 
the  public  confidence  and  favor,  by  best  curing  those  ilb  which 
human  ^^Jlesh  is  heir  to" 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  also,  that  a  Board  of  intelli^nt 
men  will  readily  obviate  all  objections  on  the  score  of  medical 
knowledge,  by  calling  to  their  aid  professional  advisers,  whenever  it 
shall  be  found  necessary. 

They  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  new  Board  of  Health  be 
constituted  of  gentlemen  not  of  the  medical  profession. 

ANDREW  GIFFIN, 
J.  D.  TAYLOR, 
A.  TAFT. 

Cincinnati,  May  25th,  1849. 

The  following  resignation  of  the  Board  of  Health  was  accepted: 

Cincinnati,  May  26th,  1849. 
To  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati: 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  appointed,  from 
time  to  time,  by  your  honorable  body,  to  constitute  a  Boabd  or 
Health,  [the  members  of  which,  being  nominally  elected  *^to  serve 
for  one  year,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  appointedj"  have 
usually  been  allowed  to  act  for  terms  of  two  or  tnree  years'  dura- 
tion,] would  respectfully  represent  that,  from  the  opinion  of  the  City 
Solicitor,  herewith  presented,  the  legality  of  their  present  oi^gani- 
zation  is  formally  questioned.  In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  it 
may  be  the  pleasure  of  your  honorable  body  to  oi^ganize  a  new 
Board  of  Health ;  or,  to  determine  that  such  a  Board  is  no  longer 
tiecessary. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  and  unpleasaiU  duties  imposed  on 
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them,  the  undereiffned  had  a  ii|[ht  to  expect  a  general,  and  cordial 
co-operation  of  their  fellow  citizens ;  without  which,  their  best 
efforts  to  accomplish  the  object  of  their  appointment  must  prove 
inefl^ctual.  As  this  expectation  has  been  signally  disappointed, 
they  are  left  to  infer  that  their  ability,  or  judgment,  has  not  been 
equal  to  their  desire  of  being  useful,  and  that,  however  well  meant, 
their  acts  have  not  received  that  public  countenance  or  support  so 
essential  to  success.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  feel  con- 
strained to  retire  from  a  position,  the  further  occupation  of  which, 
appears  to  them  at  once  inconsistent  with  self-respect,  and  the  hope 
of  any  public  advantage. 

The  undersigned,  therefore,  respectfully  tender  their  resignations 
of  the  places  assimed  them  in  the  Board  of  Health,  and  request 
that  in  the  event  of  its  reorganization,  they  may  not  again  be  called 
upon  to  act  as  members  of  that  body. 

We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  any  early  opportunity  to  submit  an 
account  of  our  receipts  and  expemiitures,  and  respectfully  ask  that 
the  claims  against  the  City,  under  the  contracts  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  may  receive  the  early  attention  of  the  Council. 

We  are,  very  respectfully,  your  fellow  citizens: 

Geo.  W.  Jones, 

Peyton  S.  Stmmes, 

Landon  O.  Rivbs,  M.  D., 

John  L.  Vattieb,  M.  D., 

Frederick  Boelksr,  M.  D., 

Jno.  p.  Poote, 

J.  S.  DoDOE,  M.  D. 

The  Council  theremon  elected  B.  Storer,  J.  D.  Taylor,  E.  D. 
Mansfield,  J.*  Martin,  H.  Roedter,  L.  Fletcher,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Jew- 
ell, members  of  the  Board  of  Health. 


ETHICS  OF  THE  ECLECTIC  SCHOOL. 

The  foregoing  inaccurate  statements  of  the  committee  of  the 
City  Council,  irduced  the  Faculty  of  the  Institute  to  send  to  that 
body  the  following  statement  of  their  position,  which  was(  read 
before  the  Council  at  their  meeting  June  1, 1849. 

To  the  Pruideni  and  Members  of  the  City  Council  of  Cincinnati: 

Cincinnati,  May  31,  1849. 

Gkntlbiien: — In  the  official  proceedings  of  your  honorable 
body,  as  recently  publisliedy  is  found  a  report  from  a  special  com- 
mittee, which  describes  the  condition  of  tne  Medical  profession  in 
this  city,  and  the  parties  into  which  it  is  divided. 
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The  respectable  and  authentic  source  of  this  document,  entitles  it 
to  much  attention  and  confidence  from  the  public,  and  renders  it 
peculiarly  important  that  it  should  be  free  from  error  as  to  the  facts 
which  it  embodies  for  public  information. 

As  one  of  the  parties  alluded  to  in  the  report,  the  Faculty  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute  beg  leave  respectfully  to  suggest,  that  a 
very  important  error  has  been  made  in  the  description  of  tne  relation 
virhich  they  bear  to  other  members  of  the  Medical  profession.  The 
committee  were  doubtless  actuated  by  a  strong  desire  to  do  justice 
to  all  parties,  yet  appear  to  have  been  misled  by  erroneous  infor- 
mation upon  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  policy  and 
principles  of  a  medical  party. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  statements  of  the  committee  in  general, 
for  we  know  most  of  them  to  be  strictly  true  and  impartially  just. 
It  is  true,  as  the  committee  aflirm,  that  the  three  pronunent  medical 
ptarties  of  the  city  are  composed  of  educated  and  respectable  phy- 
sicians. It  is  true,  also,  as  the  committee  affirm,  that  the  old  school 
party  have  denounced  Eclectics  and  Homoeopathists  as  quacksy  and 
that  Homoeopathy  practitioners,  have,  in  consequence,  looked  upon 
their  old  school  opponents  as  bigots.  But-  it  is  not  true  that  the 
Eclectic  party  in  medicine  looks  upon  Homoeopathists  as  empirics^ 
or  participates  at  all  in  that  intolerance  which  the  cx)mmittee  so 
justly  condemn.  The  great  characteristic  of  Eclecticism,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  other  parties,  is  that  we  discard  all  sectdrianistn 
in  science. 

We  do  not  denounce  our  old  school  opponents  as  quacks,  because 
they  adhere  to  what  we  deem  unscientific  methods  of  treatment. 
We  merely  ask  that  improvements  in  science  shall  have  a  courteous 
reception  and  a  fair  hearing;  and  that  all  parties  shall  be  respected 
equally  in  the  exercise  of  an  independent  judgment. 

We  deplore  the  divisions,  the  jealousies,  and  the  party-spirit  of 
the  Mc  dical  profession ;  and  we  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  that  no  physician  should  ever  denounce  or  injure  another 
for  a  mere  difference  of  doctrine  in  matters  of  science. 

Far  from  denouncing  HoraoBopathy  as  empiricism,  w6  look  upon 
the  science  and  its  practitioners  with  sentiments  of  sincere  respect. 
We  have  lectures  upon  the  subject  delivered  in  the  Institute,  and 
have  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  professorship 
of  Homoeopathic  science. 

We  have  doctrines  that  we  deem  important,  and  therapeutic  and 
physiological  knowledge  peculiar  to  our  school;  but  we  deem  it  our 
duty  to  learn  all  that  may  be  gleaned  from  either  Homooepathic  or 
Allopathic  sources,  and  to  extend  professional  courtesies  to  gen- 
tlemen of  all  creeds  in  medicine  who  do  not  conspire  aj^inst  the 
freedom  of  investigation,  and  who  do  not  themselves  violate  the 
usual  courtesies  of  social  life. 

We  do  not  acknowledge  that  we  entertain  any  of  those  feelings  of 
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iiteconcilable  hostility  against  practitioners  6f  other  parties,  which 
the  committee  suppose  to  be  common  in  the  profession  of  medicine; 
nor  do  we  feel  any  aversion  to  co-operating  with  intelligent  and 
respectable  members  of  the  profession  of  any  creed  whatever.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  express  design  of  the  Eclectic  party,  to  sup- 
press every  species  of  medical  intolerance,  and  to  forward  those 
ereat  improvements  in  medical  science  which  have  heretofore  been 
discouraged  and  limited  in  their  utility  by  the  influence  of  party 
^rit,  intolerance  and  bigotry.  We  wish  to  establish  such  a  degree 
of  medical  freedom,  that  the  results  of  experience  may  have  due 
weight  against  old  dogmas,  and  that  when  one  one  method  of 
treatment  proves  ten  times  as  successful  as  another,  all  may  feel  free 
to  embrace  it  at  once.  We  desire  the  fullest  and  freest  investigation, 
not  only  of  the  cholera  practice  of  this  city,  but  of  the  results  of 
all  mecucal  systems,  believing,  with  the  committee,  that  they  should 
stand  or  fall,  not  hy  authority,  but  by  the  results  which  they  produce 
in  saving  human  life  and  health. 

However  freely  the  prominent  members  of  the  old  school  party 
may  denounce  Homoeopathists  as  quacks — as  dishonest,  deluded  or 
kiiavi^,  we  should  regard  it.  as  dero^ory  to  our  professional 
character  to  affirm  that  we  participate  m  any  such  crusade  arainst 
science,  or  that  we  look  with  contempt  upon  all  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  own  professional  circle.  We  therefcx^  deem  it  important 
thus  to  define  our  position  before  the  authorities  of  our  city,  and  to 
rectify  the  error  wnich  has  found  its  way  into  an  official  document. 
By  order  of  the  Faculty, 

T.  V.  MORROW,  Dean. 


Prom  the  Cleveland  Henld. 

NEWLY  DISCOVERED  CURE  FOR  CHOLERA. 

Dr.  Bird,  of  Chicago,  has  discovered  a  specific  cure  for  cholera. 
It  is  simple  and  cheap,  and  said  to  be  efiective  in  the  more  advanced, 
as  well  as  recent  cases.  Drs.  Herrick  and  Blaney,  Professors  of 
the  Chicago  Medical  College,  and  four  other  physicians,  are  said 
to  be  using  it  with  perfect  success,  and,  as  far  as  tested,  astonishing 
results  have  been  experienced,  even  in  the  worst  stages  of  collapse. 

Simple  as  are  the  specifics  used  in  combating  tnis  scourge,  its 
efficacy  was  only  arrived  at  after  careful  chemical  analysis  of 
atmospheric  air.  The  annexed  letter  will  rive  omr  readers  the 
minutiae  of  the  discovery.  We  take  it  from  the  Chicago  Journal, 
which  paper  says  that  "the  excitement  caused  by  the  discovery  has 
been  heightened  by  the  success  it  has  met  with,  in  cases  where 
almost  every  citizen  has  witnessed  or  experienced  its  effects,  in  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  the  cholera." 
18 
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Dear  Sir: — In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  my  friend,  Dr.  J. 
H.  Bird,  I  have  made  the  following  brief  synopsis  of  a  letter  from 
him,  sent  to  me  for  publication  in  tne  Nortn  Western  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  which,  together  with  the  few  additional  remarks 
which  I  have  made,  you  will  please  publish,  in  order  that  the 
medical  profession,  and  the  public  generally,  may  have  the  means 
of  testing,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  what  is  supposed  to 
be  a  newly  discovered  remedy  for  the  cholera. 

The  facts  stated  in  the  letter  referred  to  above,  are  briefly  as 
follows: 

About  six  months  since.  Dr.  Bird  and  myself  were  led  into  a 
conversation  on  the  effects  of  atmospheric  influences  in  producing 
epidemics,  from  reading  an  article  from  a  German  chemist  in  one 
of  our  periodicals,  in  which  it  was  contended  that  influenza  de> 
pended  upon  the  presence  of  ozonej  and  that  the  severity  and  number 
of  attacks,  as  shown  by  chemical  analysis,  were  always  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  this  substance  in  the  atmosphere.  Taking  this 
statement  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  cholera  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  influenza,  as  shown  by  its  histoiy,  we  were  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  both  diseases  might  be  dependant  upon  the  same 
influence,  modified  in  degree  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
(j^uantity  of  this  deleterious  agent  present  in  the  atmosphere  at  the 
time.  The  next  step  in  the  investigation  was  to  determine  what 
agent  would  counteract  the  influence,  and  destroy  the  deleterious 
properties  of  ozone.  The  accurate  chemical  knowledge  of  Dr.  B. 
enaoled  him  to  suggest  at  once  the  well  known  substance  of  sulphur, 
as  possessing  the  property  of  acting  upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
neutralize  its  influence. 

In  searching  for  facts  to  support  this  conclusion,  it  was  found 
that  cholera  had  never  prevailed  m  the  vicinity  of  sulphur  sprizijgs, 
or  in  situations  where  this  substance  abounds;  hence  the  conclusion 
that  sulphur  might  be,  and  probably  was  the  antidote  for  cholera. 

In  one  of  our  recent  Medical  Journals,  an  article  appeared 
describing  the  manner  of  detecting  ozone  in  the  atmosphere,  thus 
supplying  the  means  of  determining  whether  or  not  ic  was  present 
dJL  tne  very  time  the  cholera  was  beginning  to  make  its  appearance 
amongst  us. 

Dr.  Bird's  experiments,  as  well  as  those  made  subsequently  by 
himself,  and  by  Drs.  Bind,  Blaney  and  myself,  from  day  to  day, 
since  that  time,  show  that  ozone  is  present  in  our  atmosphere,  and 
that  the  amount  is  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  disease  from 
time  to  time.  About  a  week  since,  Dr.  Bird  determined  to  try  the 
effects  of  sulphur  upon  himself  and  others,  troubled  as  nearly  all 
have  been  more  or  less  of  late,  with  uneasy  sensations,  slight  pains, 
&c.,  in  the  diffestive  organs.  The  result  was  entirely  satisfactory, 
so  much  so,  that  Dr.  Bird  came  immediately  to  my  office,  and 
requested  me  as  a  friend  to  test  its  efiicacy  in  my  practice,  but  to 
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say  nothing  to  others  in  regard  to  the  ingredients  used,  until  facts 
should  justify  its  public  announcement  as  a  discovery.  The  bene^ 
ficial  effect  resulting  from  its  use  in  my  practice,  was  such  as  to 
convince  me  at  once  of  its  utility  in  the  class  of  cases  described 
above.  During  the  last  few  days,  Drs.  Bird,  Blaney  and  myself 
have  continued  to  use  this  apparently  simple  remedy,  to  the  exclu- 
sion  of  nearly  all  others,  in  all  cases  with  cholera  symptoms.  The 
lesnlt  has  been  wonderful.  All  the  .premonitory  symptoms,  such 
as  pain,  a  sense  of  fulness,  unnatural  movements,  slight  diarrhoea, 
&c.,  have  uniformly  yielded  at  once  to  a  single  dose  of  three  to 
four  grains  of  sulphur* 

In  cases  where  either  cramps,  diarrhoea,  or  vomiting  have  been 
present,  and  in  fact  where  all  these  symptoms  have  existed  in  con- 
junction, the  use  of  sulphur,  in  the  above  named  doses  every  three 
or  four  hours,  has  had  the  effect  to  ameliorate  the  patient's  condition, 
at  onee^  and  when  used  in  a  few  hours,  to  dissifoit  entirely  eholerie 

sympioms. 

So  far  as  its  efficacy  has  been  tested  in  the  worst  stages  of  coU 
lapse,  most  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained.  In  two  or 
three  cases  of  the  kind,  the  effect  of  the  remedy  has  been  to  bring 
back  pulse  to  the  wrist,  restore  warmth  to  the  surface,  and  stop  the 

S profuse  diarrhoea  and  vomiting.  In  truth,  the  results  obtained  so 
ar,  have  been  such  as  to  convince  all  of  us,  who  have  administered 
it,  and  witnessed  its  effects,  that  if  any  remedy  deserves  the  appel- 
lation, this  is  the  specific  for  cholera. 

It  having  been  determined  to  make  this  public  statement,  it  is 
expected  in  return  that  no  hasty  conclusions  will  be  made,  eitfier 
for  or  against  what  appears  to  be  a  proposition  to  accomplish  much 
by  very  simple  means. 

Although  the  results,  so  far  as  obtained,  in  a  short  time,  and  by 
a  few  inmvidiuds,  seem  to  justify  our  conclusions,  it  is  hoped  that 
physicians  will  continue  to  depend  on  what  they  consider  the  most 
eMcient  practice,  in  bad  cases  of  cholera,  until  they  shall  have  tested 
the  matter  themselves,  and  formed  their  own  conclusions;  and  also, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  confidence  of  individuals  in  this  or  any 
other  remedies,  they  will  not  depend  upon  their  own  judgment  in 

Sf  case,  even  of  slight  symptoms,  whenever  it  is  possible  to  con* 
t  their  physicians.  ^      , 

It  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Bird,  that  a  combination  of  powdered 
diarcoal,  one  Mrt  to  four  of  sulphur,  has  seemed  to  make  the 
remedy  more  efficient.  W.  B.  HERRICK, 

Ed.  N.  W.  Med.  and  Sura.  Jour. 
A  medical  friend  in  this  city,  to  whom  we  submitted  the  letter  of 
Dr.  Herrick,  has  favored  us  with  the  foUowsng  translation  of  an 
article  on  Ozone,  from  UeuPs  Zeitschrifly  vol.  7,  part  1. 

Ozone  is  formed  in  the  air  by  the  decomposition  of  its  water 
through  disturbances  of  its  electrical  equilibrium;  hence  the  peculiar 
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poiigent  sulphurous  and  phosphoric  odor.  The  nature  and  compo^ 
sition  as  yet  remains  uncertain.  Sulphuric  and  probably  also  telloric 
and  selenic  acids,  and  phosphoric  acid,  destroy  it.  A  very  snaall 
{HToportion  of  the  vapors  of  ether  or  alcohol,  or  of  olefiant  gas  will 
also  prevent  its  development. 

Its  best  test  is  iodide  of  potassium,  which  will  detect  its  presence 
in  infinitely  small  quantities,  in  the  air.  A  piece  of  paper  moist- 
ened with  a  mixture  of  starch,  and  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium 
fonns  an  ozonometer  far  exceeding  in  delicacy  the  most  accurate 
galvanometer  or  most  sensitive  nose.  The  smallest  quantity  of  free 
OzoMy  (even  only  in  the  proportion  of  a  hundred  thousandth)  when 
neither  galvanometer  nor  eudiometer  shows  any  change  in  the  air, 
will  be  rendered  manifest  by  the  discoloration  produced  by  the  free 
iodine. 

As  the  presence  of  Ozone  in  the  air  is  due  to  its  electrical  decom- 
position, it  is  necessarily  influenced  by  its  electrical  tension. 

If  the  prevalence  of  influenza  and  cholera  be  owing  to  Ozone, 
the  vapors  of  sulphur,  or  sulphurous  gases,  must  be  protective  against 
it*  This  is  coimrmed  by,  while  it  explains  the  immunity  of,  those 
engaged  in,  or  leaving  near  sulphur-works. — Cin.  Crazette. 

The  Eclectic  practitioners  of  this  city  have  little  need  of  the 
sulphur  remedy,  as  they  have  already  demonstrated  that  their  re- 
sources are  ample.  Nevertheless,  in  accordance  with  our  principles 
the  new  remedy  will  be  fairly  tested,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that 
partial  trials  already  present  favorable  results.  Justice,  however, 
requires  us  to  state,  that  an  Eclectic  practitioner  of  this  city  is 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  discovering  the  value  of  sulphur  prior  to 
Dr»  Bird's  publication.  Dr.  J.  King,  in  accordance  with  his  views 
of  the  disease,  has  prescribed  a  combination  of  sulphur,  charcoal, 
and  soda,  with  success.    His  name  is  familiar  to  our  readers. 

B. 


part  Z.^^^(Bh\toxxai. 


LECTURE  ON  THE  PRACTICAL  MANAGEMENT  OP 
SPASMODIC  CHOLERA,  Delivered  to  the  class  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute^  by  T.  V.  MorroWy  M*  JD. 

Agreeably  to  [NX)mi8e,  I  will  now  proceed  to  detail  8<Hiie  of  tlie 
most  interesting  facts,  which  have  come  under  my  notice  during  the 
m<mth  which  is  now  about  closing,  which  have  been  gathered  in  a 
veiy  extensive  experience  in  the  treatment  of  spasmodic  cholera. 

As  a  professor  in  a  liberal,  progressiva  Medical  College,  it  will 
be  my  duty,  as  well  as  my  pride  and  pleasure,  at  all  times,  to  com- 
municate to  you  and  others,  who  may  resort  hither  for  the  com- 
pletion  of  their  medical  education,  all  the  information  which  may 
come  into  my  possession  touching  the  treatment  of  all  the  various 
diseases  incident  to  humanity;  more  especially  the  soccessftd  plans 
of  management  which  have  enabled  us  to  encounter  the  ravages  of 
liist  terrific  acouige  kA  the  human  family,  which  has  been  doing  its 
work  of  death  among  our  fellow  citizens^  for  the  last  four  weeksy 
with  so  signal  a  degree  of  success. 

Without  attempting  anythii^  like  a  detailed  and  accurate  state* 
ment  in  reference  to  the  history,  causes,  nature,  and  character  of 
the  disease  in  question,  I  will  only  attempt  t6  give  yon  an  outline 
<^  the  treatment  I  have  found  most  useful  in  the  various  stages^ 
and  noda*  the  different  circumstances  of  its  attack. 

It  might  be  proper  to  premise  by  saying  that,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  noticed  in  this  city,  since  it  has  commenced  {wevailing  as  an 
epidemic,  it  has  not  exhibited  that  uniformity  in  the  character  of 
its  symptoms  which  lias  been  ascribed  to  it  in  many  other  places. 

It  is  true  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  cases  were  marked  by 
dianhcsa,  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  a  general  prostration  of  strength, 
as  among  the  early  symptoms  present.  But  some  of  them  were  not 
ushered  in  by  this  train  of  symptoms  at  all.  One  of  the  very  wont 
cases  which  came  under  my  notice,  had  neither  diarrhoea,  nausea 
nor  vomiting  as  early  symptoms  of  hip  attack.  Nor  was  he  aflfected 
dianbcsa  at  any  period  of  his  attack  whatever,  but  the  fiiat 
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indications  which  he  noticed,  were  a  slight  spasmodic  twitch  in  the 
gastronemii  muscles,  and  very  soon  thereafter  a  violent  prostration 
of  strength,  with  much  oppression  of  the  heart  and  region  about 
the  stomach,  with  strong  spasms  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
muscles;  insomuch  as  it  became  very  difficult  for  him  to  breathe  at 
all,  and  the  circulation  was  suddenly  and  violently  arrested  in  its 
force,  and  a  very  alarming  condition  was  speedily  produced. 

Other  cases  commenced  with  violent  and  very  uncontrollable 
vomiting  and  purging,  without  much,  if  any,  disposition  to  spasms 
at  any  period  of  the  attack,  and  thus  passed  on  to  a  speedy  prostra- 
tion of  the  vital  energies  of  the  system. 

Again  there  were  others  which  were  characterized  by  the  most 
profuse  diarrhoeal  discharges,  with  speedy  and  alarming  exhaustion 
of  strength,  one  or  two  of  such  cases  actually  passing  into  the 
collapsed  stage,  without  either  vomiting  or  spasms. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  various  modes  in  which  this  disease 
assailed  its  victims,  as  it  came  under  my  own  observation.  Many 
other  attacks  commenced  with  symptoms  still  different,  and  pursued 
a  course,  in  many  respects,  after  their  own  fashion. 

No  sjrmptom,  so  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  obser- 
vations, was  more  uniformly  present  than  that  peculiar  prostration 
of  the  vital  energies,  which  is  so  eminently  characteristic  of 
spasmodic  cholera.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  single 
instance  in  which  this  symptom  was  not  present  to  a  greater  o^ 
less  extent,  and  exercised  more  or  less  influence  on  the  general 
course  of  the  disease;  it  seemed  to  exist  even  independent  of  the 
exhausting  influence  of  profuse  evacuation,  for  it  was  not  unfre- 
quently  observed  to  be  the  very  first  intimation  that  the  patient  bad 
of  his  attack. 

Connected  with  the  prostration  spoken  of  were  all  the  peculiar 
evidences  of  a  languid,  labored,  and  oppressed  circulation,  the  pulse 
in  veiy  many  cases  appeared  to  be  slower  than  common,  with  an 
extremely  languid,  dull,  and  heavy  expression  of  the  countenance. 

The  treatment  pursued  in  each  individual  case,  was  regulated  by 
die  condition  of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  being  called.  In  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  cases  that  came  under  my  notice,  the  patients 
were  affected  with  diarrhoea,  great  prostration  of  strength,  iiansea, 
and  vomiting,  with  slight  spasms.  In  the  early  periods  of  such 
cases,  the  patient  was  directed  to  get  in  bed,  if  be  or  she  had  not 
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already  done  80»  and  was  directed  to  take  freely  of  the  neutralizing 
coidial  preparation,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  Rhubarb  Root, 
pulverized  Saleratus,  and  Peppermint  plant,  powdered,  one  pint  of 
boiling  water  being  added  to  half  an  ounce  of  this  compound. 
After  simmering  it  for  half  an  hour,  it  was  well  sweetened  wilb 
white  sugar,  and  strained,  and  when  nearly  cold,  two  or  three  table 
spoonsful  of  good  French  Brandy  were  added,  and  the  patient  was 
directed  to  take  this  warm,  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  in  doses 
of  two  table  spoonsful,  in  connection  with  a  preparation,  made  by 
adding  one  ounce  each  of  pulverized  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  and  gum 
Guaiacum,  to  one  quart  of  good  French  Brandy,  in  doses  of  from 
two  tea  spoonsful  to  a  table  spoonful  every  twenty  minutes,  to  an 
adult,  placing  immediately  around  the  body  of  the  patient,  hot 
bottles  of  water,  hot  bricks,  or  stones,  and  covering  the  patient  well 
in  bed  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  warm  clothing.  This  course 
will  soon  produce  a  warm,  copious,  perspiration,  which  should  be 
continued  for  six  or  eight  hours  at  least,  and  if  the  case  is  a  severe 
one,  a  moderate  moisture  of  the  skin  should  be  kept  up  for  a  longer 
period. 

This  course  usually  puts  an  effectual  quietus  on  the  nausea,  vom- 
iting, and  diarrhoea. 

This  plan  of  management  is  nearly  positively  certain  of  success 
if  properly  carried  out  in  every  case,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
progress,  and  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  carrying 
it  into  the  desired  extent  of  operation,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  great 
indications  for  which  it  is  intended. 

In  those  cases,  however,  which  were  marked  by  strong  spasms  and 
violent  vomiting  and  purging,  from  the  commencement,  and  which 
had  not  already  passed  into  the  stage  of  collapse,  or  if  this  train  of 
sjrmptoms  was  present  at  the  time  of  seeing  the  patient,  whether 
the  attack  commenced  with  them  or  not,  I  usually  commenced  the 
treatment  with  an  emetic  of  the  following  compound:  Take  of  the 
satttrated  acetous  tincture  of  Sanguinaria  Canadensis,  of  Lobelia 
Inflata,  tinctured  in  the  same  manner,  in  vine^^ar,  and  spirituous 
tincture  of  the  Aralia  Spinosa,  (Southern  Prickly  Ash,)  equal 
parts,  and  give  it  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  table  spoonsfiil  or 
mofe,  mixed  in  a  little  warm  water,  or  liot  tea,  sweetened,  every 
ten  minutes  till  it  vomits  the  patient  freely  five  or  six  times.  This, 
in  all  cases,  seemed  to  exert  a  powerful  controlling  influence  over 
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the  subsequent  course  of  the  symptoms  of  the  numeious  caees  in 
which  it  was  used.  Perspiration  was  much  more  readily  induced, 
and  continued  without  the  necessity  of  using  a  course  of  measures 
so  efficient  as  those  first  indicated,  or  rather  the  same,  less  vigorously 
ajqplied. 

A  preparation  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the  oils  of  Pepperminij 
Olotegy  Anise  and  Cajeptii  with  a  quantity  of  alcohol,  equal 
to  one  half  or  a  little  more  than  one  half  of  this  mixture  of  the 
oils,  to  cut  them,  and  allow  them  to  mix  intimately,  was  found  to 
possess  a  hi^  degree  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  severe  cases  of 
cholera. .  This  I  understand  was  a  favorite  remedy  in  the  treatment 
of  this  disease  in  1832,  and  was  extensively  used  by  the  late  Dr. 
Anthony  Hunn,  a  celebrated  Medical  Reformer,  of  Kentucky,. and 
is  still  known  by  the  name  of  ^^Hunn's  Life  Drops,"  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  Jn  several  very  severe  cases,  this  compound 
manifested  great  controlling  powers,  in  doses  of  from  one  tea 
qx>onful  to  a  table  spoonful  every  16  or  20  minutes,  mixed  with  a 
half  a  glass  full  of  hot  brandy  sling.  In  one  case  in  which  the 
patient  was  in  violent  spasms,  in  all  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  body, 
with  the  thighs  drawn  up  against  the  abdomen,  and  the  legs  against 
the  thighs,  the  neck  and  head  forward  on  the  breast,  with  a  violent 
state  of  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  two  tea  spoonsful  of 
this  compound  were  given  with  apparently  but  little  effect,  but  this 
was  followed  in  ten  minutes  by  a  table  ^oonful,  which  soon  effected 
the  desired  relaxation,  and  relieved  the  patient.  He  described  the 
influence  as  very  powerful,  and  penetrating  even  to  the  extremities 
of  his  toes  and  fingers.  This  powerfully  concentrated  medical 
compound  manifested  very  superior  powers  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  patient  was  rapidly  approaching  the  state  of  collapse,  or  even 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  that  stage,  accompanied  at  the  same  time 
with  obstinate  nausea  and  vomiting,  as  well  as  profuse  rice  water 
discharges  from  the  bowels.  In  several  cases,  after  the  relief  of 
the  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  an  obstinate  and  moderately 
profuse  diarrhoea  still  continued,  one  half  to  a  tea  spoonful  of  this 
peparation  was  given  with  complete  success.  . 

There  were  several  cases  of  this  complaint,  in  which,  after  vomit* 
ing,  cramps  and  pains  were  all  relieved,  the  patient  was  annoyed  with 
a  frequent  desire  to  have  a  discharge,  but  could  Only  pass  a  little 
slimy  mucus,  similar  to  the  discharged  in  dysentery.     From  ten  to 
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fifteen  drops  ware  given  eveiy  hour,  with  almost  invariable  sneoefie 
in  cases  of  this  kind. 

In  one  or  two  of  the  cases  of  collapse  which  were  treated  by  me, 
I  found  the  sudorific  tincture  a  most  invaluable  medicine,  given  in 
doses  of  one  tea  spoonful  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  in  a  little 
hot  catnip  or  peppermint  tea.  It  quieted  the  deep  seated  nausea 
and  distress,  and  restored  the  lost  circulation  with  singular  energy 
and  promptitude. 

The  application  of  blankets  over  the  whole  body  as  hot  as  could 
be  handled  after  dipping  them  in  boiling  hot  water,  was  found  to 
exert  a  most  beneficial  ihfiuence.  The  rule  adopted  in  reference 
to  their  use,  was  to  wring  them  partially  dry  after  immersing  them 
in  the  water,  and  then  apply  them  by  wrapping  them  around  the 
patient's  entire  body,  leaving  the  head  and  neck  free,  and  covering 
him  over  with  dry  bed  clothing,  and  allow  them  to  remain  usually 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  when  they  should  be  taken  ofi^  and  new 
hot  blankets  applied  as  at  first.  Reaction  and  a  copious  perspiration 
generally  took  place  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  after  com- 
mencing these  applications,  especially  when  aided  by  the  use  of 
proper  internal  stimulants,  antispasmodics  and  sudorifics. 

The  extract  of  the  plantago  cordata  also  manifested  powers  of  no 
inconsiderable  value,  when  given  in  the  form  of  pills  of  two  grains 
or  more  at  a  dose,  and  repeated  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  in  common 
cases  not  marked  with  symptoms  of  unusual  severity,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  quieting  the  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  arresting  the  diarrhoea. 
The  results  which  have  been  consequent  on  the  course  of  practice 
above  indicah^d,  have  been  highly  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 

Since  the  commencement  of  this  month  up  to  the  present  time, 
myself  and  Dr.  Hunt  have  treated  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  cases  of  cholera,  and  about  eighty  or  ninety  cases  of  chole- 
rine, making  in  all  about  two  hundred  cases,  with  the  loss  of  but 
one  single  patient,  a  gentleman  who  was  previously  in  a  state  of 
considerable  debility,  from  the  influence  of  dyspepsia  and  hepatic 
torpor,  and  who  had  been  for  several  days  under  the  influence  of  the 
disease,  and  who,  at  the  time  of  our  being  called,  was  in  a  hopeless 
state  of  collapse.  In  addition  to  this,  two  other  Eclectic  practi- 
tioners, Drs.  Borton  and  Hill,  have  reported  already  sixty  four  cases 
of  spasmodic  cholera,  and  sixty  five  cases  of  cholerine,  treated  in 
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The  respectable  and  authentic  source  of  this  document,  entitles  it 
to  much  attention  and  confidence  from  the  public,  and  renders  it 
peculiarly  important  that  it  should  be  free  from  error  as  to  the  &ct8 
which  it  embodies  for  public  information. 

As  one  of  the  parties  alluded  to  in  the  report,  the  Faculty  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute  beg  leave  respectfully  to  suggest,  that  a 
very  important  error  has  been  made  in  the  description  of  the  relation 
which  they  bear  to  other  members  of  the  Medical  profession.  The 
committee  were  doubtless  actuated  by  a  strong  desire  to  do  justice 
to  all  parties,  yet  appear  to  have  been  misled  by  erroneous  infor- 
mation upon  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  policy  and 
principles  of  a  medical  party. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  statements  of  the  committee  in  general, 
for  we  know  most  of  them  to  be  strictly  true  and  impartially  just. 
It  is  true,  as  the  committee  aflirm,  that  the  three  prominent  meaical 
parties  of  the  city  are  composed  of  educated  and  respectable  phy- 
sicians. It  is  true,  also,  as  the  committee  affirm,  that  the  old  school 
party  have  denounced  Eclectics  and  Homoeopathists  as  qu€u:ksj  and 
that  Homoeopathy  practitioners,  have,  in  consequence,  looked  upon 
their  old  school  opponents  as  bigots.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the 
Eclectic  party  in  medicine  looks  upon  Homoeopathists  as  emjpiricsj 
or  participates  at  all  in  that  intolerance  which  the  cx)mmittee  so 
justly  condemn.  The  great  characteristic  of  Eclecticism,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  other  parties,  is  that  we  discard  all  sectarianism 
in  science. 

We  do  not  denounce  our  old  school  opponents  as  quacks,  because 
they  adhere  to  what  we  deem  unscientific  methods  of  treatment. 
We  merely  ask  that  improvements  in  science  shall  have  a  courteous 
reception  and  a  fair  hearing;  and  that  all  parties  shall  be  respected 
equally  in  the  exercise  of  an  independent  judgment. 

We  deplore  the  divisions,  the  jealousies,  and  the  party-spirit  of 
the  Mc-dical  profession ;  and  we  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  that  no  physician  should  ever  denounce  or  injure  another 
for  a  mere  difference  of  doctrine  in  matters  of  science. 

Par  from  denouncing  HoraoBopathy  as  empiricism,  we  look  upon 
the  science  and  its  practitioners  with  sentiments  of  sincere  respect. 
We  have  lectures  upon  the  subject  delivered  in  the  Institute,  and 
have  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  professorship 
of  Homoeopathic  science. 

We  have  doctrines  that  we  deem  important,  and  therapeutic  and 
physiological  knowledge  peculiar  to  our  school;  but  we  deem  it  our 
duty  to  learn  all  that  may  be  gleaned  from  either  Homooepathic  or 
Allopathic  sources,  and  to  extend  professional  courtesies  to  gen- 
tlemen of  all  creeds  in  medicine  who  do  not  conspire  ajgainst  the 
freedom  of  investigation,  and  who  do  not  themselves  violate  the 
usual  courtesies  of  social  life. 

We  do  not  acknowledge  that  we  entertain  any  of  those  feelings  of 
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inecoDcilable  hoadiity  against  practitioners  6f  other  parties,  which 
the  committee  suppose  to  be  common  in  the  profession  of  medicine; 
nor  do  we  feel  any  aversion  to  co-operating  with  intelligent  and 
req)ectable  members  of  the  profession  of  any  creed  whatever.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  express  design  of  the  Eclectic  party,  to  sup- 
press every  species  of  medical  intolerance,  and  to  forward  those 
ereat  improvements  in  medical  science  which  have'  heretofore  been 
aiscouraged  and  limited  in  their  utility  by  the  influence  of  party 
qurit,  intolerance  and  bigotry.  We  wish  to  establish  such  a  degree 
of  medical  freedom,  that  the  results  of  experience  may  have  due 
weight  against  old  dogmas,  and  that  when  one  one  method  of 
treatment  proves  ten  times  as  successful  as  another,  all  may  feel  free 
to  embrace  it  at  once.  We  desire  the  fullest  and  freest  investigation, 
not  only  of  the  cholera  practice  of  this  city,  but  of  the  results  of 
all  medical  systems,  believing,  with  the  committee,  that  they  should 
stand  or  fall,  not  b]^  authority,  but  by  the  results  which  they  produce 
in  saving  human  life  and  health. 

However  freely  the  prominent  members  of  the  old  school  party 
may  denounce  Homoeopathists  as  quacks— as  dishonest,  deluded  or 
knavish,  we  should  regard  it. as  dero^ory  to  our  professional 
duiracCer  to  affirm  that  we  participate  m  any  such  crusade  against 
science,  or  that  we  look  with  contempt  upon  all  beyond  the  limits 
of  oar  own  professional  circle.  We  therefore  deem  it  important 
thus  to  define  our  position  before  the  authorities  of  our  city,  and  to 
rectify  the  error  wnich  has  found  its  way  into  an  official  document. 
By  order  of  the  Faculty, 

T.  V.  MORROW,  Dean. 


From  the  Cleveland  HeraUL 

NEWLY  DISCOVERED  CURE  FOR  CHOLERA. 

Dr.  Bird,  of  Chicago,  has  discovered  a  specific  cure  for  cholera. 
It  is  simple  and  cheap,  and  said  to  be  efiective  in  the  more  advanced, 
as  well  as  recent  cases.  Drs.  Herrick  and  Blaney,  Professors  of 
the  Chicago  Medical  College,  and  four  other  physicians,  are  said 
to  be  using  it  with  perfect  success,  and,  as  far  as  tested,  astonishing 
results  have  been  experienced,  even  in  the  worst  stages  of  collapse* 

Simple  as  are  the  specifics  used  in  combating  tnis  scourge,  its 
efficacy  was  only  arrived  at  after  careful  chemical  analysis  of 
atmospheric  air.  The  annexed  letter  will  rive  oiur  readers  the 
minutisB  of  the  discovery.  We  take  it  from  the  Chicago  Journal, 
which  paper  says  that  "the  excitement  caused  by  the  discovery  has 
been  heightened  by  the  success  it  has  met  with,  in  cases  where 
ahnost  every  citizen  has  witnessed  or  experienced  its  effects,  in  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  the  cholera.'' 

18 
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Dear  Sir: — In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  my  friend,  Dr.  J. 
H.  Bird,  I  have  made  the  following  brief  synopsis  of  a  letter  from 
him,  sent  to  me  for  publication  in  tne  Nortn  Western  Medical  and 
Suigical  Journal,  which,  together  with  the  few  additional  remarks 
which  I  have  made,  you  will  please  publish,  in  order  that  the 
medical  profession,  and  the  public  generally,  may  have  the  means 
of  testing,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  what  is  supposed  to 
be  a  newTy  discovered  remedy  for  the  cholera. 

The  facts  ^stated  in  the  letter  referred  to  above,  are  briefly  as 
follows : 

About  six  months  since.  Dr.  Bird  and  myself  were  led  into  a 
conversation  on  the  efiects  of  atmospheric  influences  in  producing 
epidemics,  from  reading  an  article  from  a  German  chemist  in  one 
or  our  periodicals,  in  which  it  was  contended  that  influenza  de» 
pended  upon  the  presence  of  ozone,  and  that  the  severity  and  number 
of  attacks,  as  shown  by  chemical  analysis,  were  always  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  this  substance  in  the  atmosphere.  Taking  this 
statement  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  cholera  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  influenza,  as  shown  by  its  histoiy,  we  were  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  both  diseases  might  be  dependant  upon  the  same 
influence,  modified  in  degree  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
(j^uantity  of  this  deleterious  agent  present  in  the  atmosphere  at  the 
time.  The  next  step  in  the  investigation  was  to  determine  what 
agent  would  counteract  the  influence,  and  destroy  the  deleterious 
properties  of  ozone.  The  accurate  chemical  knowledge  of  Dr.  B. 
enaoled  him  to  suggest  at  once  the  well  known  substance  of  sulphur, 
as  possessing  the  property  of  acting  upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
neutralize  its  influence. 

In  searching  for  facts  to  support  this  conclusion,  it  was  found 
that  cholera  had  never  prevailed  m  the  vicinity  of  sulphur  springs, 
or  in  situations  where  this  substance  abounds;  hence  the  conclusion 
that  sulphur  might  be,  and  probably  was  the  antidote  for  cholera. 

In  one  of  our  recent  Medical  Journals,  an  article  appeared 
describing  the  manner  of  detecting  ozone  in  the  atmosphere,  thus 
supplying  the  means  of  determining  whether  or  not  it  was  present 
at  tne  very  time  the  cholera  was  beginning  to  make  its  appearance 
amongst  us. 

Dr.  Bird's  experiments,  as  well  as  those  made  subsequently  by 
himself,  and  by  Drs.  Bird,  Blaney  and  myself,  from  day  to  day, 
since  that  time,  show  that  ozone  is  present  in  our  atmosphere,  and 
that  the  amount  is  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  disease  from 
time  to  time.  About  a  week  since,  Dr.  Bird  determined  to  try  the 
effigcts  of  sulphur  upon  himself  and  others,  troubled  as  nearly  all 
have  been  more  or  less  of  late,  with  uneasy  sensations,  slight  pains, 
&c.,  in  the  digestive  organs.  The  result  was  entirely  satisfactory, 
so  much  so,  that  Dr.  Bird  came  immediately  to  my  office,  and 
requested  me  as  a  friend  to  test  its  efficacy  in  my  practice,  but  to 
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say  nothing  to  others  in  regard  to  the  ingredients  used,  until  facts 
should  justify  its  public  announcement  as  a  discovery.  The  bene^ 
ficial  effect  resulting  from  its  use  in  my  practice,  was  such  as  to 
convince  me  at  once  of  its  utility  in  the  class  of  cases  described 
above.  During  the  last  few  days,  Drs.  Bird,  Blaney  and  myself 
have  continued  to  use  this  apparently  simple  remedy,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  nearly  all  oUiers,  in  all  cases  with  cholera  symptoms.  The 
result  has  been  wonderful.  All  the  premonitory  symptoms,  such 
as  pain,  a  sense  of  fulness,  unnatural  movements,  slight  diarrhoea, 
&c.,  have  uniformly  yielded  at  once  to  a  single  dose  of  three  to 
four  grains  of  sulphur. 

In  cases  where  either  cramps,  diarrhoea,  or  vomiting  have  been 
present,  and  in  fact  where  all  these  symptoms  have  existed  in  con- 
junction, the  use  of  sulphur,  in  the  above  named  doses  every  three 
or  four  hours,  has  had  the  e^ct  to  ameliorate  the  patient's  coiulition, 
at  once,  and  when  used  in  a  few  hours,  to  dissip{Ue  entirely  choleric 

symptoms. 

So  far  as  its  efficacy  has  been  tested  in  the  worst  stages  of  col- 
lapse, most  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained.  In  two  or 
three  cases  of  the  kind,  the  effect  of  the  remedy  has  been  to  bring 
back  pulse  to  the  wrist,  restore  warmth  to  the  surface,  and  stop  the 

? profuse  diarrhoea  and  vomiting.  In  truth,  the  results  obtained  so 
ar,  have  been  such  as  to  convince  all  of  us,  who  have  administered 
it,  and  witnessed  its  effects,  that  if  any  remedy  deserves  the  appel- 
lation, this  is  die  specific  for  cholera. 

It  having  been  determined  to  make  this  public  statement,  it  is 
expected  in  return  that  no  hasty  conclusions  will  be  made,  eitfier 
for  or  against  what  appears  to  be  a  proposition  to  accomplish  much 
by  very  simple  means. 

Although  the  results,  so  far  as  obtained,  in  a  short  time,  and  by 
a  few  individuals,  seem  to  justify  our  conclusions,  it  is  hoped  that 
jAysicians  will  continue  to  depend  on  what  they  consider  the  most 
efficient  practice,  in  bad  cases  of  cholera,  until  they  shall  have  tested 
the  matter  themselves,  and  formed  their  own  conclusions;  and  also, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  confidence  of  individuals  in  this  or  any 
other  remedies,  they  will  not  depend  upon  their  own  judgment  in 
any  case,  even  of  slight  symptoms,  whenever  it  is  possible  to  con* 
salt  their  physicians. 

It  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Bird,  that  a  combination  of  powdered 
charcoal,  one  part  to  four  of  sulphur,  has  seemed  to  make  the 
remedy  more  efficient.  W.  B.  HERRICK, 

Ed.  JV.  W.  Med.  and  Sura.  Jour. 

A  medical  friend  in  this  city,  to  whom  we  submitted  the  letter  of 
Dr.  Herrick,  has  favored  us  with  the  foUowsng  translation  of  an 
article  on  Ozone,  from  HeuPs  Zeitschrifly  vol.  7,  part  1. 

OzoMR  is  formed  in  the  air  by  the  decomposition  of  its  water 
through  disturbances  of  its  electrical  equilibrium;  hence  the  peculiar 
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« 

recognized  as  officers  by  the  new  Board,  and  having  no  further  use 
for  their  services,  they  elected  others  in  their  places,  thus  giving 
them  the  Irish  hint  to  take  their  departure,  without  waiting  for  any 
resignations  or  apologies. 

Certainly  such  a  change  was  necessary,  to  get  rid  of  the  offensive 
relics  of  the  old  Board,  and  the  abominable  waste  of  human  life 
which  occurred  under  their  administration.  It  appears  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  cases  of  cholera  taken  to  the  city  cholera  Hospital, 
actually  died !  the  number  of  cases  under  the  old  regime  being  24, 
and  the  number  of  deaths  14,  in'  addition  to  which,  two  were  sent 
to  the  Commercial  Hospital — ^thus  eight  were  cured  out  of  24.  To 
put  an  end  to  this  shocking  mortality,  the  Board  wisely  selected  a 
gradui^e  of  the  Eclectic  school,  Dr.  Jordan;  but  no  sooner  was 
this  appointment  made,  than  the  most  dishonorable  attempts  were 
made  by  the  Old  Hunkers  to  impose  upon  the  public  credulity,  and 
discredit  the  Eclectic  practice  by  malicious  calumnies.  Prof. 
Harrison  and  his  clique,  (as  we  have  been  credibly  informed,)  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  Dr.  Jordan  was  invited  to  take 
possession,  commenced  denouncing  the  awful  mortality  at  the  city 
cholera  hospital,  under  his  management,  propagating  stories  which 
were  evidently  preconcerted  fabrications.  Apparently  to  make  good 
these  calumnies,  and  secure  a  sufficient  mortality  at  the  Ho^ital, 
the  novel  and  unprincipled  expedient  was  adopted,  of  sending  to  the 
Hospital,  patients  whom  physicians  had  treated  and  virtually  lost, 
who,  when  on  the  very  verge  of  death,  were  sent  to  the  cholera 
Hospital  to  die,  in  order  to  increase  the  apparent  mortality.  Among 
others,  a  patient  was  brought  in,  deeply  narcotized  by  opium,  who 
fell  off  in  a  few  minutes,  into  a  comatose  condition.  The  following 
editorial  article  from  the  Times,  exposes  justly  these  miserable 
frauds: 

Can  it  bs  Trur? — We  hear  frequent  reports  that  since  Dr.  Jor- 
dan, the  Eclectic  Physician,  has  baud  charge  of  the  City  Hospital, 
nearly  every  case  brought  in  has  departed  this  life,  and  a  cheerful^ 
triumphant  flourish  generally  accompanying  the  announcement: 

Under  the  old  school,  in  the  City  Hospital,  fourteen  cases  were 
lost  out  of  twenty-three,  in  cool  weather,  and  when  the  disease  was 
comparatively  mild.  Yesterday,  the  report  was  five  cases  and  four 
deaths,  and  it  is  well  known  the  weatner  is  very  warm,  and  the 
disease  has  increased  in  malignity.  How  is  this  r  Against  these 
facts  we  will  place  the  other  side  of  the  stoty.  Yesterday,  there 
were  five  cases  and  fo  ir  deaths,  as  we  have  said,  at  the  City  Hos- 
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pitaly  the  four  deaths  were  as  follows:  ttoo  of  the  patients  went  to^ 
and  were  refused  admittance  to  the  Commercial  Hospital  by  the 
Trustees,  and  sent  without  authority  to  the  City  Hospital,  and  died 
in  less  than  thirty  minutes  after  their  arrival  in  a  dying  condition — 
two,  sick  near  Pendleton's,  were  attended  by  calomel  Doctors,  and 
given  up  about  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  after  which,  a  priest  was  engaged 
with  them  in  administering  ^^extreme  unction.''  After  these  old 
school  physicians  had  dven  their  patients  up  and  pronounced  them 
dying — ^then  a  further  delay  for  priestly  offices — ^these  Doctors,  it  is 
said,  ordered  them,  without  any  authority,  to  be  taken  to  the  City 
Hospital,  where  they  died  almost  immediately* 

Now,  judgment  is  asked  of  the  public  against  Dr.  Jordan  and 
the  Eclectics,  for  not  curing  these  dying  men  who  sank  under  Allo- 
pathic treatment,  because  they  were  purposely  sent  to  the  City 
Hospital  to  die!  Had  they  been  refusea  admittande,  the  ciy  of 
inhumanity  would  have  been  raised.  Dr.  Jordan  only  took  charge 
of  the  Hospital  yesterday.  From  what  we  can  learn,  every  sort  of 
unfairness  and  scheming  will  be  resorted  to  by  the  old  school  faculhr 
to  increase  the  apparent  mortality  under  the  treatment  of  their 
professional  competitors.  Will  the  public  sanction  or  countenance 
such  a  course?  we  do  not  believe  they  will^ — ^we  know  they  will  not. 

The  Daily  Globe  of  the  11th,  alludes  to  this  matter  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

The  New  Physicians. — From  what  we  learn  from  an  assistant 
Physician  under  the  new  regime  at  the  Hospital,  as  well  as  from 
the  common  Impression  with  those  who  are  likely  to  be  conversant 
with  the  facts,  a  disposition  seems  to  be  shown  on  the  part  of  some 
physicians  to  throw  odium  upon  the  Eclectic  practice  at  the  City 
Hospital,  by  casting  upon  their  hands  incurable  cases  of  Cholera, 
arising  under  the  old  school  practice.  It  seems  almost  incredible 
that  in  the  good  ci^  of  Cincinnati,  amongst  respectable  practition- 
ers, there  could  be  found  a  single  individual  who  would  so  demean 
himself  and  degrade  the  protession,  as  to  throw  a  sick  man  or 
woman,  made  hopeless  from  mistake  of  his  own,  or  from  necessity, 
into  a  Hospital  to  die,  in  order  to  inflict  a  falsehood,  a  libel,  upon 
another  school  of  practice.  It  is  so  stated,  and  the  community 
will  withhold  its  contempt  only  until  the  charge  is  clearly  substan- 
tiated. 

By  examination  of  the  records  of  the  Hospital,  and  the  statements 
•f  its  attendants,  we  learn  as  above  stated,  that  the  mortality,  when 
uulef  care  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  attending,  and  Dr.  Drake  as  consulting 
pbyvician,  was  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  cases.  Since  the  occu- 
pancy of  Dr.  Jordan,  (from  the  6th  to  the  11th  of  June,)  there  have 
been  four  cases  brought  into  the  Hospital,  in  articulo  mortis,  who, 
as  they  were  evidently  dying,  were  allowed  to  die  undisturbed  by 
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medical  interference,  and  all  died  witliia  a  period  not  exceeding  one 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  from  tbeir  arrival.     Eighteen  other 
cases  have  been  treated  at  the  Hospital,  and  every  one  who  was  not 
collapsed  and  pulseless  on  his  arrival,  or  had  not  been  deeply  nar- 
cotized by  opium,  has  been  saved.     Of  the  eighteen,  there  have 
been  six  deaths,  as  follows:  two  had  been  treated  by  an  old  school 
physician  until,  in  the  opinion  of  a  medical  and  clerical  attendant, 
they  were  upon  the  verge  of  death — ^they  were  then  sent  to  the 
cholera  hospital  to  die.    One  had  been  treated  by  a  mercurial 
practitioner,  and  sent  to  the  hospital  badly  salivated,  in  a  blue  col- 
lapse, cold,  pulseless,  and  almost  speechless;  one  was  brought  in 
deeply  narcotized,  and  died  in  a  comatose  condition,  from  opiates 
administered  before  his  admission;  the  remaining  two  were  cold, 
collapsed,  and  entirely  pulseless  upon  their  arrival.     Thus  it  ap- 
pears, that  excluding  the  cases  which  died  under  old  school  treats 
ment.  Dr.  J.  has  really  had  but  fourteen  cases  to  treat,  of  which  he 
has  saved  twelve,  and  lost  two  that  were  pulseless  and  collapsed 
before  they  were  received.    The  difference  thus  appears  to  be  that 
the  Eclectic  physician  saves  twelve  cases  out  of  fourteen^  while 
the  bid  school  physician  saves  eight  or  ten  out  of  twenty-four. 
What  else  could  be  expected,  when  we  find  the  prescriptions  of  the 
old  school  attendant  consisting  chiefly  of  calomel,  acetate  of  lead, 
morphine  and  opium,  with  occasional  use  of  camphor  and  quinine, 
but  with  no  efficient  external  means.  B. 


MiscoNOXPTioN. — It  frequently  happens  that  Eclectic  physicians, 
in  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  various  diseases,  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  reader  understands  the  peculiarities  of  Eclectic  practice, 
and  hence  neglect  to  specify  explicitly,  their  approbation  or  disap- 
probation of  methods  to  which  they  refer.  A  careless  or  prejudiced 
reader  might  easily  draw  very  erroneous  inferences  from  such  re^ 
marks,  and  make  the  writer  responsible  for  sentiments  widely  differ- 
ing  from  those  which  he  really  entertains.  Of  this,  an  example 
occurs  incur  present  number,  which  requires  notice.  Dr.  Parker, 
in  his  essay  on  quinine,  refers  to  the  use  of  various  articles  by 
medical  men,  in  the  treatment  of  intermittents,  such  as  Digitalis, 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  Tartarized  Antimony,  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  Mer- 
cury, Arsenic,  &c.,  without  expressing  fiilly,  his  views  as  to  the 
wopriety  of  each;  hence  any  one  not  knowing  that  Dr.  P.,  as  an 
Eclectic  practitioner,  prescribes  none  of  those  articles,  might  sup- 
pose that  he  approved  of  their  use  in  such  cases.  fi. 
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Jpart  l-~(8)nginal    Commumrattona. 


MILK  SICKNESS. 


BY     B.     F.     BARKLET,     M.     D. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal: 

Gentlemen: — I  will  not  trouble  your  readers  with  a  long 
preface  to  mv  remarks,  but  will  proceed  at  unce,  and  shall  confine 
myself  to  observations  made  by  the  sick  bed  side.  I  think  a 
disease  bearing  the  above  name,  and  so  little  understood,  demands 
an  occasional  notice  from  the  practitioner.  As  the  disease  occurs 
in  northern  Kentucky,  its  progress  is  marked  by  three  distinct  statues 
which  I  shall  denominate,  1st,  forming  stage,  2d,  the  stage  of  ^ex- 
citement, 3d,  the  stage  of  collapse  or  cfepression. 

Symptoms  of  the  first  stage — ^a  general  uneasiness  and  lassitude 
^nerai  soreness  of  the  flesh,  occasional  pains  in  the  extremities' 
indisposition  to  corporeal  exertion,  appetite  but  slightly  affected 
and  rood  taken  into  the  stomach  causes. a  slight  feeling  of  nausea 
and  other  disagreeable  sensations,  which  are  soon  followed  by  an 
agreeable  feeling  of  animation,  resembling,  in  some  degree,  the 
operation  of  a  diffusive  stimulant  taken  in  small  quantities,  taste 
isngfatly  metallic,  bowels  and  tongue  but  little  affected,  pulse  somewhat 
excited,  but  in  other  respects  not  differing  from  health.  This  stage 
usoally  lasts  from  three  days  to  as  many  weeks,  and  is  often  so 
gradual  in  its  approach  as  scarcely  to  demand  attention. 

Second  stage — This  stage  is  generally  ushered  in  with  nausea 
and  vomiting;  the  substance  at  first  thrown  up  is  nothing  more  than 
what  is  swallowed,  but  filially  becomes  mixed  with  yellow  and 

rn  bile,  the  tongue  is  inclined  to  be  dry  and  covered  with  a  white 
A  peculiar  burning  sensation  is  now  felt  in  the  epigastric 
rmoiu  and  along  the  course  of  the  sBsophagus.     There  is  an  une* 
19 
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qual  distribution  of  the  animal  temperature,  pulse  slightly  accele- 
rated, full,  strong,  regular  and  hanl,  bowels  obstinately  costive, 
urine  scanty  and  high  colored,  eyes  red,  with  dilated  pupils,  and 
drowsiness.  The  breath  has  a  peculiar  and  indescribable  odor, 
peculiar  to  this  disease.  There  is  slight  pain  in  the  head,  the 
general  soreness  is  increased,  the  paroxysms  of  vomiting  return 
frequently,  and  with  increased  violence,  and  are  readily  renewed  on 
the  slightest  exertion,  thirst  urgent,  appetite  gone,  disturbed  sleep, 
&c.  This  stage  lasts  from  two  to  five  days,  rarely  beyond  the  fifth 
day,  and  is  followed  by  the  third  stage. 

Third  stage — This  stage  is  marked  by  unusual  depression  of  the 
vital  and  physical  energies,  pulse  depressed,  slow  and  somewhat 
irregular,  inclined  to  be  soft.  The  tongue  is  dry,  and  covered 
around  the  edges  with  a  white  fur,  and  dark  brown  in  the  center, 
eyes  red  and  watery,  with  dilated  pupils,  a  kind  of  vacant  expression 
of  countenance,  mind  wandering  and  sometimes  delirious,  breathing 
heavy  and  laborious,  bowels  obstinately  costive,  urine  sometimes 
suppressed.  The  breath  is  almost  insupportable,  the  vomiting  is 
not  so  freauent  as  in  the  second  stage,  hut  the  nausea  is  almost 
insupportaole ;  the  matter  thrown  up  resembles  coffee  grounds 
suspended  in  a  green  glairy  fluid.  There  are  cholic  pains  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  finally  a  constant  low  murmuring,  deep 
seated  coma,  &c. 

Diagnosis. — I  believe  there  is  no  disease  for  which  this  might 
be  mistaken  but-  a  variety  of  autumnal  remittents,  yet  the  absence 
of  the  peculiar  odor  in  remittents  will  enable  the  physician  to  form 
a  correct  diagnosis,  together  with  attention  to  the  prevailing  disease 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Prognosis. — Always  to  be  regarded  as  highly  dangerous ;  as  a 
general  rule,  the  more  easily  the  bowels  are  acted  upon,  the  more 
tractable  will  be  the  disease. 

Cause. — Although  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  substance 
that  produces  this  disease,  a  majority  of  the  profession  who  are 
familiar  with  the  disease,  agree  that  it  is  of  mineral  origin,  though 
some  are  found  who  still  contend  for  its  vegetable  origin,  and  some 
that  it  has  its  origin  in  a  disease  affecting  the  cow,  horse,  or  sheep. 
My  own  observations  led  me  to  adopt  the  theory  of  its  mineral  origin. 
In  the  fall  of  1843-4,  the  disease  prevailed  to  some  extent  within 
the  bounds  of  my  practice,  to  many  cases  of  which  I  was  called.  In 
visiting  one  of  these,  I  learned  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  making 
shingles,  with  two  other  persons,  on  a  small  branch  rather  noted  for 
the  milk  sickness,  and  that  himself  and  one  other  had  used  water  out 
of  a  certain  spring,  which  the  third  person  refused  to  use,  because  he 
had  had  an  attack  of  the  milk  sickness  two  or  three  years  before, 
and  thought  he  obtained  it  from  this  spring.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  first  two  were  attacked,  one  very  violently,  the  otlier 
slightly  with  the  disease,  whilst  the  third  person  escaped  its  attack. 
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On  learning  these  facts,  I  repaired  to  the  place,  and  procured  some 
of  the  water,  and  submitted  ^t  to  a  careful  analysis,  but  could  detect 
none  of  the  known  minerals  except  carbonate  of  lime ;  but  other 
springs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  contained  sulphate  of  iron,  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  sulphur,  and  some  traces  of  copper,  in  the  form  of 
a  sulphate.  But  while  on  this  subject,  I  will  relate  an  occurrence 
which  was  told  to  me  by  a  man  of  standing  and  veracity.  He  in- 
formed me  that  in  1836,  he  was  visited  by  a  friend  from  a  distance, 
during  a  deep  snow  that  fell  while  his  friend  was  with  him,  they 
watered  his  norse  from  a  spring  seldom  used,  and  that  they  gave 
hira  no  other  water  for  seven  days;  the  consequence  was,  the  horse 
on  the  fifteenth  day  died  of  trembles,  ^as  it  is  termed.) 

I  shall  now  dismiss  this  subject,  (with  the  request  that  some  of 
my  brother  M.  D.'s  will  give  us  their  observations,  &c.,)  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  most  important  part  of  my  communication,  viz :  the 
treatment. 

Treatment. — Emetics  are  of  primary  importance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease.  Their  beneficial  efiects  are  confined  to  the 
the  first  and  second  stages.  They  serve  to  empty  the  stomach  of 
any  Irritating  contents,  as  well  as  to  allay  its  irritability,  and  allay 
the  general  excitement.  Lobelia  and  ipecac  in  combination  are  to 
be  preferred  to  all  others. 

FunGATivBS. — On  these  mainly  depend  our  hopes.  The  ordi- 
nary purgatives  are  of  little  or  no  advantage  in  the  treatment,  after 
the  disease  has  become  established.  Our  attention  must  be  directed 
to  the  more  stimulating  and  powerful  cathartics.  Of  these,  croton 
oil,  gamboge,  extract  of  butternut,  and  colocynth  are  to  be  preferred; 
a  &vorite  prescription  with  me  is  croton  oil,  20  drops,  gamboge 
40  grains,  mubarb  80  grains,  mix  and  form  mass  with  mucilage, 
and  divide  into  40  pills;  dose,  1  to  10,  to  be  riven  every  1,  2,  3,  or 
4  hours,  according  to  the  case;  or  sometimes  I  commence  with  one 
pill  every  hour  until  three  doses  are  taken,  and  then  double  the  dose, 

rVe  two  hours  apart,  if  these  do  not  operate  in  six  or  eight  hours, 
still  increase  the  dose.  If  the  gamboge  is  not  convenient,  or  you 
should  prefer  it,  (which  I  frequently  would,)  use  the  extract  of 
butternut,  in  double  the  quantity.  The  occasional  exhibition  of 
some  alkaline  substance  will  greatly  assist  the  purgatives  in  their 
operation.  They  serve  to  neutralize  any  acid  the  stomach  might 
contain,  and  to  allay  its  irritability,  the  neutralizing  physic  or  cal- 
cined magnesia  I  have  found  to  answer  a  good  purpose. 

Stimulating  injections  are  to  be  employed,  to  assist  the  operation 
of  the  purgatives.  The  common  anti-bilious  physic  is  an  excellent 
purgative  after  the  bowels  have  once  been  acted  on.  Laxatives, 
(after  the  violence  of  the  disease  has  somewhat  abated,  and  you 
have  made  a  good  impression  on  the  bowels,)  are  useful.  Of  these, 
the  neutralizing  physic  answers  a  good  purpose,  so  does  a  combi- 
nation of  rhubarl)  and  sulphate  of  potassa  aa,  dose  from  20  to  30 
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grains ;  if  you  wish  to  make  it  por^tive,  add  a  few  miins  of 
rhubarb  to  each  dose.  If  not,  diminish  the  rhubarb  ana  increase 
the  sulphate.     The  common  anti-dispeptic  pills  are  also  useful. 

The  horizontal  posture  and  quietness  should  be  strictly  and  rig* 
idly  enjoined. 

Blisters,  or  large  mustard  plasters,  spread  over  the  abdomen  must 
not  be  neglected,  but  should  be  early  and  freely  applied,  and  con- 
tinued as  long  as  any  beneficial  results  can  be  discovered  from  their 
use,  and  in  the  third  stage,  applied  to  the  ankles,  wrists,  and  inside 
of  the  thighs. 

As  a  palliative,  and  to  allay  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  I  have 
often  given  diluted  alcohol,  (whiskey, )  with  good  effect,  in  doses 
of  one-half  to  one  tea  spoonful  every  five  or  six  hours;  it  acts  a 
local  stimulus  to  the  stomach.  In  this  case  it  must  not  be  given 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  a  diffusible  stimulating  effect.  Its 
operation  must  be  carefully  watched. 

Diaphoretics. — I  have  seldom  found  much  advantage  from  their 
use  in  this  disease,  and  I  scarcely  ever  use  them  now  wnen  treating 
it. 

The  diet,  during  the  violence  of  the  disease,  should  consist,  for 
the  most  part,  of  soups  and  gruel,  in  small  quantities,  but  as  con- 
valescence advances,  a  more  generous  and  nourishing  diet  should 
be  allowed.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  load  the  stomach  at  any 
time  with  too  much  of  any  substance. 

P.  S.  I  had  thought  of  giving  your  readers  a  short  sketch  of 
the  effects  of  calomel  in  this  disease,  (several  cases  of  my  neigh- 
boring M.  D.'s  I  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  and  examining 
while  they  had  them  under  its  influence,  and  although  they  lost 
three-fifths  of  their  patients,  they  still  persist  in  its  use,)  but  as  it 
is  now  one  o'clock  at  night,  I  will  do  it  at  some  future  time. 


PHYTOLACCA  DECANDRA  IN  SYPHILIS. 

Messrs.  Editors : 

If  the  following  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  Phjrtolacca 
Decandra  in  Syphilis,  from  the  pen  of  Richard  Clark  are  "none 
the  worse  for  being  twice  told,"  you  may  give  them  a  place  in  the 
Eclectic  Journal. 

I  find  them  in  the  March  No.  of  the  American  Intelligencer  for 
1839.     Make  such  disposition  of  them  as  you  please. — L.  C.  D. 

^^Dear  Sir:  —  I  take  the  liberty  to  communicate  to  you  some* 
remarks  on  the  employment  of  the  Phytolacca  Decandra  in  the 
treatment  of  Syphilis.     Seeing  that  the  alterative  properties  of  this 
article  of  the  materia  medica  are  very  lightly  spoken  of  by  writers, 
I  was  not  inclined  to  repose  much  confidence  in  the  statements  of 
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others,  respecting  its  virtues  as  a  remedy  in  the  disease  above 
alluded  to.  Wood  and  Bache,  in  their  ,U.  S.  Dispensatory, 
observe  *that  in  small  doses  it — the  Phytolacca — acts  as  an 
alterative,  and  has  been  highly  recommended  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism.' The  Eclectic  Dispensatory  seeihs  to  regard  it  pretty 
much  in  the  same  light.  Tomo  and  Durand,  of  your  city, 
in  their  edition  of  Edward's  and  Vavasseur's  manual  of  materia 
medica  say,  *in  the  form  of  decoction,  tincture  or  extract,  it  has 
obtained  some  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatic  affections, 
and  especially  in  syphilitic  rheumatism,  or  in  cases  of  scrofula.' 
From  the  manner  m  which  this  article  is  mentioned,  I  do  not  think 
it  sufficiently  recommended  to  warrant  physicians  in  using  it.  But 
from  statements  recently  made  to  me  by  gentlemen  of  respectability 
and  standing  in  society,  who  have  had  ample  opportunities  to  test 
its  remedial  virtues  on  their  own  persons,  I  was  induced  to  pay 
some  attention  to  it,  and  to  watch  its  effects  more  narrowly  in  those 
cases  that  came  under  my  observation,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  is  the  most  safe  and  speedily  efficacious  remedy  I 
have  ever  met  with  in  the  treatment  of  Syphilis.  In  many  cases 
that  have  resisted  the  usual  methods,  whether  on  the  mercurial  or 
the  non-mercurial  plan,  the  Phytolacca  has  succeeded  in  eradicating 
all  traces  of  the  disease,  without  any  perceivable  bad  consequences. 
So  far  as  my  observation  and  experience  extends,  I  am  not  aware 
of  a  single  case  in  numbers  that  have  been  treated  with  this  remedy, 
in  which  secondary  symptoms  have  supervened;  indeed  I  am  firmly 
persuaded  that  when  the  remedy  is  resorted  to  in  the  incipiency  of 
the  disease,  no  secondary  symptoms  will  occur.  If  this  fact  can  be 
established,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt,  the  use  of  the  Phytolacca  is 
certainly  greatly  preferable  to  that  of  mercury,  so  much  in  vogue, 
and  to  which  may  be  referred  the  very  symptoms  of  which  we  are 
so  apfH^hensive,  and  from  which  such  serious  consequences  result. 
The  mode  of  preparing  it,  adopted  by  those  who  have  expe- 
rienced benefit  from  its  employment,  is  this:  Take  of  the  root  about 
one  peck,  to  which  add  one  gallon  of  water,  and  boil  down  to  one 
half.  The  decoction  is  then  put  aside  till  it  cools,  and  of  this  a 
wine-glass  full  is  taken.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  quantity 
taken  would  induce  emesis,  but  in  no  instance  have  I  learned  that 
this  was  the  case.  The  patients  state  that  it  ^effects  them  all  over, 
[Mtxlucing  a  tingling  sensation  in  the  hands  and  feet,  which  soon 
wears  o£^  leaving  the  system  in  rather  a  languid  condition,  more 
agreeable  than  otherwise.'  My  own  experience  in  the  use  of  this 
remedy  is  necessarily  limited,  from  my  location  in  an  inland  town; 
as  far,  however,  as  it  has  gone,  I  think  it  merits  consideration. 
From  your  position  as  attending  physician  in  an  establishment  so 
well  adapteo  for  the  reception  of  the  afflicted  as  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  (Blockley)  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  give  the  Phyto- 
lacca a  &ir  and  ample  trial.    I  sincerely  nope  that  these  iropeneet 
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remarks  may  induce  you  to  investi^te  its  claims,  and  that  you  will 
communicate  the  results  at  your  leisure.  In  the  interim,  I  will 
procure  a  history  of  the  cases  that  have  occurred  in  my  neighbor- 
hood, in  which  this  remedy  has  been  used,  and  transmit  it  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  for  your  inspectiT)n. 

Very  respectfully  your  obt.  servant, 

RICHARD  CLARK,  M.  D. 
To  Professor  Dunglison. 


PNEUMONIA— ITS  TREATMENT. 

If,  in  the  whole  range  of  diseases  to  which  the  human  organism 
is  subject,  there  be  one  which  seems  to  present  the  indications  of 
treatment  most  likely  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  use  of  Antimony,  Calo- 
mel, and  the  Lancet,  that  one  is  rneumonia.  The  old  school 
doctor  declares,  "take  these  three  remedies  from  me  and  I  am 
powerless,  I  am  ^Sampson  shorn  of  his  locks,'  I  am  weak  like 
another  man.  In  all  other  diseases  take  these  things  from  me,  but 
not  in  this — ^liere  they  are  my  all." 

This  is  really  true.  Meet  the  old  school  here  upon  their  chosen 
ground — attack  them  in  their  strong  hold — storm  their  Gibraltar — 
rout  them  "horse,  foot,  and  dragoons"  upon  this  field — and  the 
whole  is  ours.  If  we  can  show  that  these  remedies  are  not  only 
useless  but  positively  injurious  in  that  disease,  where  they  are 
claimed  to  be  indispensable,  I  think  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
discarding  them  in  all, other  cases.  Here  the  whole  amount  of 
blood  which  the  system  contains,  is  being  largely  and  constantly 
brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  irritated  ai^d  inflamed  organ, 
permeating  its  tissues,  adding,  as  is  claimed,  fuel  to  the  already 
intense  fire  which  is  consuming  its  vital  energies.  Here  the  pro- 
lancet  physician  "bleeds  upon' his  conscience,"  as  if  the  blood  of 
his  patient  would  surely  ooze  from  his  cadaverous  body,  and  remain 
forever  as  spots  upon  his  own  skirts,  if  he  did  not  snatch  him  from 
certain,  impending  death  by  drawing  his  blood,  and  scattering  it  to 
the  winds  of  heaven — as  if  he  were  culpable  if  his  first  act  were  not 
to  depress  the  vital  energies  already  struggling  fearfully  against  the 
inroads  of  disease.  Here  too,  the  "currus  tnumphalis  antimonii" 
has  "  ample  room  and  verge  enough "  to  exhibit  itself  in  all  its 
glory.  Its  sedative,  antiphlogistic,  its  diaphoretic,  its  expectorant 
powers  may  be  brought  intp  fiill  exercise,  and  show  their  astonishing 
effects  in  arresting  this  formidable  disease.  Calomel,  also,  with  its 
capability  of  regulating  the  liver,  with  its  property  of  favoring 
absorption  of  the  exuded  lymph,  with  its  alterative  or  allopathic 
property  of  chandng  the  vital  actions,  is  here  imperatively  de- 
manded by  the  old  theory.  Accordingly,  if  you  wish  to  recall  the 
beauties  of  this  worthy  trio  of  heroic  miscalled  remedies,  go  witness 
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the  teeatment  of  a  case  of  acute  pneumonia.  First,  you  shall  see 
the  wretched,  luckless  wight,  who  becomes  the  hopeless  victim  of 
this  milrderous  practice,  panting  for  breath,  yet  he  is  bled  ^^ad 
deliquum,"  which  means  until  be  cannot  breathe  at  alt,  but  falls, 
lifeless  to  the  earth.  Next  you  shall  see  him  purged  with  calomel, 
next  nauseated  with  antimony,  then  that  he  may  drink  to  the  very 
dregs  the  cup  of  physical  suffering,  his  anguish  Is  increased  by 
blisters,  and  tartar*emetic  sores,  and  foul  putrid  ulcers.  If  he  has 
a  constitution  of  ten-fold  brass,  he  may  for  ten  or  twelve  dayd 
endure  the  tortures  of  this  worse  than  inquisitorial  cruelty,  and 
then  crawl  from  his  bed,  the  ffhost  of  his  former  self,  and  for  a  few 
months  or  years  stalk  abroad,  the  marks  of  the  rack  being  borne 
upon  every  limb,  the  subtle  poison  incorporated  within  every  bone, 
and  nerve,  and  muscle,  until  he  sinks  out  of  the  sight  of  men, 
another  of  the  untold  number  of  the  victims  of  an  erroneous  and 
pernicious  theory  of  medicine.  Every  cure,  so  called,  is  a  n^onu- 
ment  of  disgrace — the  pale  countenance — ^the  hunied  respiration — 
the  tottering  gait — the  ruined  constitution — ^not  alone  the  result  of 
disease,  but  the  effect  of  pernicious  treatment — these  all  call  upon 
the  philanthropist  to  banish  a  course  of  practice  whose  victims  are 
innumerable.  But  it  may  be  said  that  tnis  is  only  dealing  in  gen- 
eral denunciation,  that  the  treatment  I  have  imperfectly  sketched  is 
the  best  that  can  be  resorted  to,  that  none  but  ignorant  quacks, 
illiterate  charlatans  oppose  the  use  of  these  remedies.  Not  so. 
The  witnesses  whom  I  mean  to  call  forth  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  better  plan,  are  from  your  own  ranks,  and  from  your  front  ranks 
too.  I  speak  not  without  the  book.  I  mean  to  propose  a  system 
better  than  the  old  one,  a  system  verified  by  five  jrears  experience  in 
one  of  the  largest  hospitals  m  the  world,  a  system  in  which  leeching, 
copping,  blisterinfi^,  salivating,  nauseating  are  unknown — ^the  treat- 
ment of  Dr.  Skoda,  of  the  general  Hospital  of  Vienna,  with  a  few 
modifications. 

When  first  called  to  a  patient  laboring  under  pneumonia,  let  his 
whole  surface  be  sponged  with  an  alkaline  solution,  and  then  a  thick 
and  warm  cloth  be  laid  over  the  chest.  If  there  be  much  difficulty 
of  breathing,  with  a  secretion  of  thick  and  tough  mucus,  give  an 
emetic  of  alum,  or  if  preferred,  lobelia  and  bloodroot,  with  or  without 
ipecacuanha.  For  general  treatment,  give  a  drachm  of  liquorice 
extract,  and  20  g^rains  of  nitre,  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water, 
all  to  be  given  m  the  course  of  24  hours ;  by  this  treatment  you 
will  reduce  the  plasticity  of  the  blood,  and  prevent  the  formation 
of  lymph;  if  pain  and  irritation  be  present,  give  a  little  hyosciamus 
extract,  mod  keep*  the  extremities  warm.  Repeat  this  treatment 
whenever  the  symptoms  require  it,  keep  the  temperature  of  the 
room  about  60  or  66;  keep  the  bowels  soluble  by  giving  a  single 
grain  of  Podophyllin  every  day  or  every  alternate  day ;  let  the  diet 
be  light,  and  tne  air  pure  as  may  be.     This  is  a  course  of  treatment 
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simple  in  itself,  but  vastly  more  ef&ctual  than  the  old  heroic  plan 
of  killing  the  patient,  that  the  disettse  can  have  nothing  to  work 
upon.  This  is  the  treatment  in  the  main,  pursued  in  thousands  of 
cases  in  the  Vienna  hospital  during  the  past  five  years,  not  by  an 
'^impudent  charlatan,"  but  by  an  enlightened  physician,  who  has 
seen  and  felt  the  evils  of  the  old  system — carried  out  in  a  populous 
city,  under  the  very  eye  of  the  government,  under  the  inspection  of 
the  physicians  of  that  town,  famous  for  its  medical  learning,  and 
yet  triumphantly  sustained  for  five  years,  and  now  firmly  established. 

Pneumonia,  then,  can  be  cured  by  the  simplest  means,  without 
ruining  the  constitution.  Mercury,  antimony,  and  the  lancet  are 
not  essential  here,  where  they  are  said  to  be  best  adapted — hence 
they  are  worse  than  ttseless  in  other  cases.  It  is  impossible  to 
escape  this  conclusion,  and  I  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
magnates  of  the  Ohio  Medical  Coliege  to  this  fact* 

Yours  truly,  P.  S.,  M.  D. 

N.  Y.  April  21,  1849, 

PROGRESS  OF  REFORM. 

An  Eclectic  practitioner  at  Miitonville,  Ohio,  writes  as  follows: 

^'  I  met  with  violent  opposition  at  first,  having  the  proverb  to 
overcome,  that  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own 
country;  I  had  seven  Old  School  M.  D.'s  within  four  miles  of  roe, 
who  gave  me  various  titles,  such  as  the  celebrated  Steam  Doctor, 
Boot  Doctor,  &c.  I  did  not  retaliate,  but  took  a  straight  forward 
course,  and  as  fire  in  dry  stubbie,  I  found  that  my  practice  increased 
rapidly,  and  the  power  of  the  reform  remedies  has  wrought  a 
reformation  in  tbe  community,  that  it  will  require  a  strong  power  to 
remove  therefrom.     My  practice  has  now  spread  over  the  greater 

?trt  of  Butler  county,  ana  I  have  had  frequent  call«  to  Montgomery, 
reble  and  Warren  counties,  to  meet  other  physicians  in  consul- 
tation, &c.,  many  of  which  I  could  not  attend  to  in  consequence 
of  my  business  at  home.  I  treated  592  cases  which  I  took  chai^ge 
of,  besides  many  more  for  whom  I  prescribed,  from  June  1st,  1847, 
to  June  1st,  1848,  and  I  lost  but  six  cases  out  of  that  number,  three 
of  whom  were  given  up  by  the  Old  School  before  I  was  called, 
but  to  satisfy  the  patient,  I  gave  them  medicine,  informing  them  or 
the  friends  of  the  sick  that  I  could  not  cure  them. 

I  have  been  so  much  hurried  during  the  last  year,  Aat  I  have 
neglected  to  keep  a  correct  account  of  the  cases  treated,  but  can 
say  that  the  practice  is  increasing. 

The  following  I  have  found  to  be  the  best  anti*^pasmodic  that  I 
have  ever  used: 

Q;  Saturated  Tincture  of  Lobelia  Inflata,  S4, 

Sulphuric  Ether,  3 1 , 

Tincture  of  Opium,  3i ; 
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Mix,  shake  wdl;  with  this  I  have  succeeded  in  a  few  hours,  in 
subduizifi^  spasm  of  seven  days  continuation,  after  two  physicians 
had  used  all  their  skill  in  vain.  Not  a  muscle  of  the  female  was 
free  from  spasm,  she  had  not  slept  for  seven  days  more  than  one 
hour;  by  giving  half  a  tablespoonful  doses  every  half  hour,  in  a 
few  hours  the  female  vomitea  four  times,  after  which  she  slept 
seven  hours,  and  had  no  more  spasm.  I  had  a  case  a  short  time 
since,  a  female  aged  20,  who  bad  violent  spasms,  attended  with 
frightftd  screaming ;  the  friends  were  much  alarmed,  she  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  thing,  did  not  recognize  her  friends ;  after  the 
spasm  left  her,  she  would  not  take  medicine.  Spasms  occurred 
eveiy  five  minutes,  three  men  held  her,  and  I  gave  her  a  table 
spoonful  of  the  above  anti-spasmodic,  and  in  twenty-five  minutes 
gave  another  dose;  in  ten  minutes  she  became  relaxed  and  vomited, 
after  which  she  had  her  proper  senses,  and  an  occasional  dose  of 
the  drops,  and  mild  tonics  soon  restored  her.  I  have  used  it  in 
many  cases,  and  never  knew  it  to  fail." 


CURE  FOR  BURNS. 

A  correspondent  in  Kentucky  sends  us  a  recipe  for  the  treatment 
of  bums,  which  is  no  doubt  valuable.  The  excellent  effects  of 
lime  and  linseed  oil  have  been  well  ascertained.  The  present 
prescription  is  worthy  of  attention : 

•*  In  your  first  number  yon  requested  those  having  any  valuable 
information,  to  present  it  through  your  journal.  We  have  an  ap- 
riication  here  for  burns  and  scalds,  that  I  have  never  seen  published 
ra  any  work.  I  have  tried  it,  and  seen  it  tried,  and  never  known 
it  to  fail.  It  is  dry  slacked  lime,  mixed  with  an  equal  part  of  lard, 
spread  on  a  cloth,  and  laid  over  tlie  part.  It  acts  like  a  charm; 
relieves  pain,  and  subdues  inflammation.  A  servant  girl  of  mine 
this  winter,  got  her  feet  and  le^  badly  scalded  by  a  pot  of  boiling 
water  tilting  over  on  them.  The  skin  came  off  of  one  of  them 
with  the  stocking.  We  applied  the  lime  and  lard  immediately. 
It  relieved  the  pain  directly ;  we  every  day  took  the  old  plaster  off 
and  put  a  new  one  on,  and  in  a  couple  weeks  it  was  entirely  well. 
A  child  near  here  scalded  one  hand  in  hot  coffee,  the  old  school 
remedies  were  applied  by  one  of  the  craft,  it  inflamed  and  got 
worse,  and  the  cnild  died.  H.  E." 
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REMEDY  FOR  DIARRH(EA. 

I  propose  calling  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  to  the 
use  of  tlie  Xanthoxylon  Fraxineum,  in  the  treatment  of  the  different 
forms  of  Diarrhoea,  and  especially  in  the  treatment  of  epidemic 
cholera.     I  Have  used  it  with  astonishing  success  for  two  years,  and 
at  my  instance,  Dr.  King  and  others  have  used  it  with  equal  success. 
?:  Pulv.  Bac.  Xantnox.  Fraxineum,  lb.  iss. 
Diluted  Alcohol,  cong,  ss. 
Digest  in  sand  bath  24  hours,  press  off  and  filter.     Dose  from  3ss 
to  3j,  repeated  every  half  hour,  and  when  the  disease  is  accompanied 
by  severe  tenesmus,  ffive  3j  with  sudorific  tincture,  (Beach's  formula) 
3iss,  in  mucilage  oi  ulmus;  repeat  after  every  evacuation. 

.  P.  K.  WOMBAUGH. 

We  U'e  much  gratified  to  hear  of  Dr.  Wombaugh's  success  with 
the  Xanthoxylon.  We  have  been  of  late  strongly  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  its  value,  and  disposed  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  alone,  in 
cases  of  diarrhoea  and  cholera.  Prof.  Hill  has  used  it  successfully 
as  we  learn,  and  now  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Wombaugh,  who,  it 
seems,  has  been  some  two  years  testing  its  value,  satisfies  us  that 
we  may  rely  upon  it  with  confidence.  B. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  NATURE. 

We  find  in  the  London  "Spirit  of  the  Times/'  of  June  2d, 
brought  over  by  the  steamer  America,  a  long  and  highly  commen- 
datory notice  of  a  :?vork  by  one  of  our  fellow  citizens,  "  The 
General  Principles  of  the  Phibsophy  of  Nature,''  by  J.  B.  StaUo, 
now  occupying  the  chair  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  in  the  Cincinnati  Eclectic  Medical  College.  The 
editor  supposes  that  the  work  will  soon  be  re-printed  in  England. 
-^Cin*  Gazette. 
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THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

(Continued.) 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  John  C.  Warren. 
The  first  business  in  order  was  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
Medical  Literature,  which  was  read  by  Dr.  John  P.  Harrison,  of 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Cincinnati.  The  gentleman 
remarked,  in  the  outset,  that  he  should  probably  claim  the  attention 
of  the  Association  one  hour.  The  field  allotted  to  the  committee, 
he  remarked,  was  "wide  and  fertile,  but  they  had  endeavored  to 
explore  the  field  with  the  care  and  patience  which  its  importance 
demands."  In  considering  the  subject,  the  committee  had  regarded 
the  division  which  the  Association  had  marked  out  for  them,  to  wit: 

First — The  general  character  of  medical  periodical  literature  in 
the  United  States. 

Second — A  consideration  of  the  most  important  and  prominent 
articles  that  are  thus  brought  to  our  notice. 

Third — Ori|^nal  or  native  American  medical  publications. 

Fourth — Medical  compilations  and  compends  of  American 
writers. 

Fijlh — American  reprints  of  foreign  periodical  medical  works. 

Sixth — All  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  for  en- 
couraging and  maintaining  a  medical  literature  of  our  own. 

The  report  stated  that  there  are  twenty  original  or  native  medical" 
publications,  and  four  foreign  periodicals.  Of  these,  five  are 
quarterlies;  six  are  published  bi-montbly;  six  monthly,  one  three 
times  a  year — the  transactions  of  the  Philadelphia  Society;  and  one 
weekly,  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

On  the  subject  of  Empiricism^  the  report  was  very  strong  and 
determined.  It  was  rej^arded  as  a  giant  evil,  and  called  upon  the 
eminent  in  the  profession  to  come  forward  boldly  to  the  work  of 
ridding  the  public  from  the  deplorable  woes  arising  from  their  use. 
*' We  are  told,  that  truth  is  great  and  must  prevail,  but  truth  should 
not  be  deserted  by  her  friends,  and  they  ought  not  to  look  on  calm- 
ly, and  see  her  trodden  under  foot  by  her  enemies.'' 

The  largest  medical  library  in  the  country,  is  that  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Hospital.  It  was  commenced  in  1762,  by  the  donation  of 
a  book  from  a  Mr.  Fothei^U,  of  London,  who  shortly  afterwards 
made  another  donation  of  books,  six  cases  of  anatomical  specimens, 
and  a  skeleton  and  fcelus.     The  library  now  contains  inwards  of 
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ten  thousand  volumes.  There  are  other  libraries  in  Universities 
and  CoHeees,  containing,  some,  seven  thousand,  three  thousand, 
and  two  thousand  volumes.  The  catalogue  of  medical  works  in 
the  library  of  Harvard  College,  numbers  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  volumes;  that  of  the  medical  department  of 
Harvard  University,  Boston,  twelve  hundred  volumes.  The  libra- 
ries of  some  of  the  most  eminent  Boston  physicians,  contain  up- 
wards of  five  thousand  volumes.  The  report  was  very  lengthy, 
occupying  in  its  reading  one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes.  It  was 
accepted,  and  referred  to  the  committee  of  publication. 

On  motion  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Association,  to  report  upon  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  document  just  read.  The  following^  gentlemen 
were  appointedjon  this  Committee :  Dr.  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  Prof. 
Horner,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Hays,  of  Philadelphia. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Wood,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  an  international  copy-right  law 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  just  raised,  with  instructions  to  report 
to  the  Association. 

Dr.  Wood,  in  urging  his  motion,  remarked  that  it  was  essential 
to  the  medical  literature  of  the  country,  that  an  international  copy- 
right law  be  established.  He  claimed  it  for  our  writers,  who  now 
receive  no  encouragement.  They  must  produce  a  better  book,  a 
great  deal  better  book  than  the  English  writer  can  produce,  or  they 
cannot  find  a  bookseller  who  will  pay  them  for  tneirwork.  Vie 
claimed  it  too  on  the  ground  of  justice  to  English  writers,  who  were 
despoiled  of  the  labor  of  their  heads  and  hands  by  the  cupidity  of 
our  book-sellers. 

Prof.  Horner  proposed  a  reconsideration  of  the  last  vote,  to 
enable  him  to  offer  tne  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  memorializing  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  an  international  copy-right,  l>e  referred  to  a  Special 
Committee,  to  report  before  the  adjournment  of  the  Association. 

Great  confusion  beginning  to  ensue.  Prof.  Horner  judiciously 
withdrew  his  motion.  At  1-4  before  six  o'clock  the  Association 
adjourned. 

Thursday,  Mat  3. 

The  Association  convened  in  the  Representatives  Hall,  pursuant 
to  adjournment,  Dr..  John  C.  Warren,  presiding. 

In  consequence  of  a  notice  that  had  been  posted,  which  had 
excluded  all  but  members  and  delegates  from  a  seat  upon  the  floor, 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  a  special  vote  admitting  the  professors  of 
Harvard  University,  who  were,  otherwise,  excluded. 

Dr.  Warren  announced  to  the  Association,  that  through  the 
kindness  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  they  were  now  assembled 
in  that  spacious  and  convenient  hall.     '^It  is,"  said  he,  ^'filled  with 
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the  inspiration  of  I^slative  labor,  and  within  the  walls  thus  im« 
pregnated,  we  may,  haply,  be  enabled  to  accomplish  more  fully  the 
objects  of  our  Association,  and  when  our  deliberations  shall  have 
been  brought  to  a  close,  we  shall  become  so  well  acquainted  as 
never  to  forget  each  other." 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  day  were  read  by  the  Clerk,  and 
the  names  of  new  delegates  were  announced  by  Dr.  Bowditch, 
when,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Hays,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Agassiz  was 
nnanimously,  and  by  acclamation  elected  a  permanent  member  of 
the  Association. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  the  names  of  gentlemen  to 
fill  the  Standing  Committees,  which  report  was  accepted,  and  the 
nominations  confirmed. 

Dr.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  offerred  the  following  resolution : 

Se$olvedy  First,  that  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  subject  of  forensic  medicine;  second,  a  similar  com- 
mittee on  indigenous  botany  and  materia  medica ;  and  third,  a 
committee  on  hygiene,  the  committees  to  be  nominated  by  the 
general  nominating  committee. 

Pending  the  question,  Dr.  Bell,  of  the  McLean  Asylum,  offered 
the  following  amendment: 

<<That  the  consideration  of  that  part  of  forensic  medicine 
touching  lunacy  in  all  [its  relations,  be  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee of  three  members." 

Numerous  motions  and  cross  motions,  with  short  nervous  speeches, 
some  to  the  point,  and  some  to  no  point  at  all,  troubled  the  tym- 
panum of  the  President,  until  the  amendment  was  almost  unani- 
mously rejected.  The  original  resolution  was  now  adopted  by  a 
very  large  vote,  when  the  regular  order  of  proceedings  was  per- 
mitted. 

Dr.  JF.  Campbell  Stewart,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  medical  education,  being  absent,  the  report  was  read 
by  Dr.  M.  L.  Taft,  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 
This  report,  like  others  that  preceded  it,  was  very  lengthy;  and^ 
though  the  reader  omitted  large  portions  of  it,  he  occupied  upwards 
of  one  hour.  Like  the  others,  too,  it  was  elaborately  drawn  up, 
and  indicated  much  learning  and  labor  on  the  part  of  its  author. 
The  report  concluded  with  a  long  series  of  resolutions,  and  recom- 
mendea  a  committee  of  seven  to  take  the  matters  contemplated  in 
the  resolutions  under  consideration. 

Dr.  John  Ware,  from  the  Medical  department  of  Harvard 
College,  presented  a  paper,  as  part  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
(m  Education,  from  a  Committee  of  the  Faculty  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  take  into  consideration  some  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Medical  Association  with  regard  to  Medical  lectures,  particu- 
larly in  reference  to  extending  courses  of  lectures  beyond  the 
'  period  of  four  monSis.     The  purport  of  the  paper  was 
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that  the  Faculty  were  constrained  to  differ  from  the  views  of  the 
Association  in  regard  to  the  prime  importance  of  lectures,  and  also 
in  their  view  no  profitable  object  could  be  gained  by  extending  the 
term  of  lectures  beyond  a  period  of  four  months.  Lectures  are  a 
subordinate  and  subsidiary  part  of  a  medical  education.  The  great 
object  in  view  from  them  is  to  learn  the  student  how  to  study  for 
himself.  The  paper  did  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  medical 
lectures — far  from  it.  Information  was  communicated  through 
these  sources  which  would  not  be  acquired  in  any  other  way,  but  it 
was  desirable  that  they  should  take  their  proper  place  in  the  edu- 
cation of  students.  It  regarded  the  establishment  of  private  Med- 
ical Schools  in  our  cities  as  of  very  great  importance. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  its  further  consideration  made  the 
order  of  the  day  for  half  past  three  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  nominating  committee  made  further  reports  as  follows;  For 
Committee  on  Forensic  Medicine,  I>r.  Stevens,  of  N.  Y.,  chairman, 
Drs.  Bell,  Earle,  Rockwell,  Robt.  Watts,  Bond  and  luiieht.  On 
indigenous  Botany  and  Materia  Medica,  Dr.  Ives,  of  Ct.,  chairman, 
and  Drs,  Corbin,  Frost,  Davis,  Lenoir,  Cochrane  and  Hanson. 
Committee  on  Hygiene,  Dr.  Smith,  of  N.  Y.,  chairman,  Drs. 
Gardner,  Jarvis,  Cook,  of  Va.,  Holmes,  Emerson,  Symonds  and 
Ives. 

After  some  attempts  to  charge  the  nominating  committee  to  report 
a  '^Standing  Committee  on  unnnished  business,''  the  regular  business 
of  the  Association  was  proceeded  in,  which  was  the  report  on 
Hygiene,  by  Dr.  Winne,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  It  was  offered  by 
Dr.  Parrish,  the  author  being  absent.  A  motion  was  made  that 
the  reading  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  it  be  referred  at  once  to  the 
Committee  of  Publication.  This  motion  excited  considerable 
remark,  and  was  not  well  received.  It  was  not  deemed  respectful 
to  the  Committee  thus  summarily  to  dispose  of  the  document.  One 
gentleman  would  agree  to  vote  for  the  motion,  provided  Dr.  'Parrish 
would  give  his  word  of  honor  that  the  report  was  not  worth  reading. 
This  sally  excited  much  laughter.  The  gentleman  continued,  that 
he  did  not  like  this  process  of  excision  upon  their  own  members, 
especially,  without  the  aid  of  chloroform  [renewed  laughter.]  The 
Association  ordered  the  reading  by  a  very  large  vote.  The  only 
object  in  offering  the  motion  was  to  save  time.  The  reading  of 
the  report  was  interrupted  by  the  Nominating  Committee,  who 
reported  that  Cincinnati  be  the  appointed  city  for  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

This  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  following  named 

fentlemen  were  constituted  a  Committee  of  Arrangements :  Drs. 
)rake.   Dodge,  Judkins,  Wood,  Riley,   Lawson,  Richards   and 
Strader,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  report  on  Hygiene  was  again  commenced,  and  listened  to 
with  great  interest  and  attention.     Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  of  the 
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Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians,  read  a  paper  as  part  of  the 
report  on  Hygiene,  on  the  influence  of  tea  and  coffee  on  the  animal 
economy  of  individuals  under  puberty,  and  its  influence  upon  the 
laboring  classes.  Dr.  Curtis  also  read  a  paper,  being  part  of  the 
report,  naving  particular  reference  to  the  Hysiene  of  Massachusetts 
aod  the  city  of  Boston.  Before  the  reading  was  finished,  the 
Association  adjourned  to  3 1-2  o'clock. 

AFTERNOON     SESSION. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  President  of 
the  Association.  The  first  business  in  order  being  the  conclusion 
of  the  report  on  Hygiene,  Dr.  Curtis,  from  that  Committee,  re- 
sumed  the  reading  of  his  highly  interesting  report;  but  as  its  details 
were  mostly  local,  the  further  reading  was  dispeiilBed  with. 

Dr.  Davis,  from  the  Committee  on  Indigenous  Botany,  stated 
that  a  report  had  been  drawn  up  with  great  care  and  labor  upon  this 
subject.  He  did  not  propose  to  read  the  report,  but  wished  to  call 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  which  tliey  had  been 
charged  with.  A  deplorable  ignorance  and  most  unworthy  care- 
lessness prevails  throughout  the  country  in  reference  to  indigenous 
Botany.  Out  of  one  thousand  plants  reputed  to  possess  valuable 
medicinal  properties,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  even  slightly 
known.  Out  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  indigenous  and  naturalized 
plants  mentioned  in  a  recent  celebrated  work  on  botany,  of  one 
Dundred  and  fifty  we  are  simply  told  that  they  are  useful  in  certain 
cases,  or  that  they  are  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Indians  as 
remedial  agents  thus  and  so.  The  fact  is,  very  little  is  known  as  to 
the  real  properties  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  materia  medica. 
The  report  was  referred  to  the  Publication  Committee. 

At  4  o'clock,  the  Association  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  to  consider  the  resolutions  and  recommendations  ap- 
pended to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Education. 
Dr.  Jonathan  Knight,  of  the  Medical  School  of  Yale  College, 
was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  ten  minutes  rule  was  adopted. 

The  first  resolution  was  as  follows : 

Re$olvtd^  That  the  attention  of  Medical  Colleges  be  ^in 
dir&cied  to  the  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Preliminary  Edu- 
cation adopted  by  the  Medical  Convention  of  1847,  and  that  they 
be  advised  to  require  from  students  that  they  shall  in  all  cases 
prodace  certificates  of  preliminary  education. 

Dr.  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  resolution 
by  striking  out  the  latter  clause,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  impracti- 
cable, and  colleges  were  not  in  a  condition  to  enforce  it. 

Dr.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  thouglit  that  the  objection  was  of  no 
weight,  and  trusted  that  the  amendment  would  not  prevail. 

Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  followed  upon  the  same  side. 
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Dr. J  of  Philadelphia,  remarked  that  all  men  agreed  iqx>D 

the  importance  of  a  preliminary  education,  but  he  quite  agreed  with 
Dr.  Harrison,  that  at  the  present  time  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Medical  Schools  to  exact  certificates.  But  this  resolution  was  not 
compulsory,  but  advisory,  and  for  one,  as  a  teacher  in  a  Medical 
College,  he  was  willing  to  be  advised.  He  hoped  that  the  resolu- 
tions as  reported  would  pass. 

Dr.  Davis  said  that  the  resolution  under  discussion  was  bat  a 
reiteration  of  resolutions  that  were  adopted  one  year  ago.  During 
the  past  year,  the  New  York  State  Society  haa  recommended  to 
County  Societies  to  create  preliminary  boards  of  examination,  and 
they  have  done  so.  He  thought  this  example  ou^htto  be  followed, 
and  would  be  followed  by  every  Society  in  the  country.  The 
question  was  taken  on  the  amendment,  which  was  lost.  The  orig- 
inal resolution  was  passed. 

The  second  resolution  was  then  taken  up : 

Resolved^  That  the  several  State  and  County  Societies,  as  well 
as  all  voluntary  Medical  Associations  throughout  the  country  be 
advised  and  requested  to  adopt  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  for 
ensuring  due  attention  to  the  subject  oi  preliminary  education. 

Dr.  Davis,  of  New  York,  explained  that  the  plan  of  the  New 
York  Statfe  Society  was,  that  every  County  Society  should  appoint 
a  board  for  preliminary  examinations  of  students,  with  a  view  that 
they  should  be  required  to  produce  certificates  from  such  boards 
before  thi^y  could  be  received  as  medical  students  in  the  office  of 
any  private  medical  practitioner. 

The  resolution  was  objected  to  by  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  be- 
cause it  api^ies  to  the  whole  country,  and  it  is  altogether  impracti- 
cable. 

A  gentleman,  whose  name  we  could  not  learn,  offered  the  following 
as  an  amendment : 

Resolved^  That  as  students  are  generally  introduced  to  the  (hto^ 
fession  by  private  preceptors,  it  is  recommended  that  no  student  be 
received  by  them  unless  they  come  up  to  the  standard  of  preliminary 
education  prescribed  by  this  Association. 

Upon  this  amendment  an  animated  discussion  arose.  From  the 
fact  that  the  chairman  neglected  to  announce  the  names  of  speakers, 
we  are  unable  to  give  them.  One  ^tleman  remarked  that  he  had 
rather  have  a  certificate  of  professional  ability  signed  by  a  fash- 
ionable clergyman,  than  a  diploma  backed  up  by  I  he  faculty  of  the 
most  eminent  college  in  the  land.  A.  miserable  quack  introduced 
by  a  clergyman  would  be  shown  into  the  best  parlors,  while  the 
physician  is  permitted  to  tread  his  ruesed  path  alone.  I>r«  Warren 
in  alluding  to  this  remark,  said  he  could  not  conceal  his  astonishment 
to  hear  the  remark  in  that  assembly,  that  the  medical  profession  is 
unpopular.    It  had  always  been  his  opinion  that  the  medical 
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profeMioti  stands  higher,  and  is  more  popular  than  any  profession 
thai  ever  existed,  that  does  now  exist,  ortnat  ever  will  exist. 

The  question  being  upon  the  amendment,  it  was  adopted  bj  a 
laree  vote. 

Iltiolvedy  That  this  Association  do  not  sanction  or  recognize 
^^G<rilege  elinics**  as  substitutes  for  Hospital  clinical  instruction: 
and  the  Medical  Colleges  be  again  advised  to  insist  in  all  instances 
where  it  is  practicable,  on  the  regular  attendance  of  their  pupils 
during  a  period  of  at  least  six  months,  upon  the  treatment  o( 
I»tient8  in  a  properly  conducted  Hospital,  or  other  suitable  institu- 
tion devoted  to  the  reception  and  care  of  die  sick. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

4.  Resohedj  That  it  would  conduce  both  to  the  convenience  and 
advanta^  of  students  if  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Colleges  were 
divided  into  two  series;  the  one  of  which  should  be  studied  during 
the  first  year's  attendance  on  lectures ;  and  the  other  during  the 
second  session.  And  that  examinations  should  be  substituted  at  the 
dose  of  liie  first  course  of  lectures  on  the  subjects  taught  during  that 
course:  certificates  of  which  should  be  required  prior  to  the  final 
examination.     Rejected. 

6.  Resolvedj  That  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  this  Association 
that  the  plan  of  examining  students  for  medical  degrees  in  private, 
and  before  one  professor  onlv  at  a  time,  is  highly  defective,  and 
should  be  at  once  discontinued.     Laid  upon  the  table. 

6.  lUsol^ed^  That  examinations  for  medical  degrees  shonld  be 
pnotical,  and  that  it  is  desirable  as  far  as  practicable,  that  they 
ahoakl  be  conducted  in  writing  as  well  as  viva  voce.  Laid  on  the 
table. 

7.  Besolvedj  That  in  view  of  the  importance  of  a  due  knowledge 
of  practical  pharmacy,  the  medical  schools  be  advi«ed  to  require 
fifOBB  candidates  for  the  degrees,  that  they  should  produoe  satisfactoiy 
evidence  of  their  having  been  engaged  in  Compounding  medicines 
aai  putting  up  prescriptions,  either  un^er  the  direction  of  their 
private  preceptors,  or  in  the  shop  o/^  a  recognized  and  qualified 
apothecary.     Laid  upon  the  table.  - 

In  regaid  to  examining  boardf  and  licenses  : 

8.  Resolvedj  That  the  interests  both  of  the  public  and  die 
nedieal  profession  would  be  promoted  by  the  establishment  of 
bowds  of  examiners  in  e«th  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  to  examine 
candidates  for  licenses  to  engage  in  the  active  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery.     Laid  upon  the  table  by  a  vote  of  69  to  64. 

9.  Resolvedy  That  the  standard  of  requirements  established  by 
the  examining  boards  of  the  several  States  should  be  uniform,  and 
that  the  examinations  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  conducted  in 
a  stnriiar  manner.     Laid  upon  the  table. 

10.  Resolved^  That  the  examiners  should,  in  all  instances  satisfy 
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themselves  that  candidates  are  familiar  with  the  elementaiy  faraachea 
of  general  knowledge.     Laid  upon  the  table* 

11.  Resolvedy  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  olgects 
contemplated  in  the  foregoing  resolutions,  a  special  committee  ot 
seven  members  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial  and  form  of 
law,  in  reference  to  tne  subject  of  toe  establishment  of  boards  of 
medical  examiners,  to  be  submitted  to  this  Association  at  its  next 
annual  meeting.     Indefinitely  postponed. 

The  committee  of  the  whole  having  thus  considered  the  resolu- 
tions submitted  to  them  by  the  report  on  medical  education,  aroee 
and  reported  to  the  association,  and  their  action  was  confirmed. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Stephens,  of  New  York,  it  was  voted  that 
the  whole  subject  matter  of  medical  education,  together  with  the 
resolutions  which  have  been  passed,  and  those  which  have  been  laid 
upon  the  table,  be  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  three  members, 
with  instructions  to  report  to-morrow  morning.  The  chair  appointed 
Dr.  Stevens,  of  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr. 
Knight,  of  Conn.,  as  the  committee*  Adjourned  to  ten  o'clock 
to-morrow. 

(  To  be  continued, ) 


"LEGITIMATE  MEDICINE.^' 

^^Legitimate  medicine''  is  a  term  invented  in  Europe  a  few  years 
ago  by  allopaths,  and  monopolized  by  the  allopathic  school  in  this 
country,  as  expressive  of  itself.  It  seems  to  be  employed  on  the 
same  principle  as  ^uack  medicine  merchants  label  their  nostrums : 
as  "  Pulmonary  Liniment,"  "  Pulmonary  Embrocation,"  "  Pain 
Extractor,"  *<Hunters  Bed  Drop,"  "Venus  Pills,"  &.,  8tc. 

"  Legitimaie  medicine  "  is  therefore  a  label  for  allopathic  phy- 
sicians ;  pasted^  on  them  by  Medical  Journals,  and  the  American 
Medical  Association,  to  let  the  people  know  where  genuine  medi- 
cine, or  real  medicine  may  be  obtained. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
"l€|;itimate  medicine."  It  not  only  has  the  label  pasted  on  it  as  a 
boify  by  Medical  Journals,  but  it  baa  gone  further,  smd  placed  its 
^members  in  the  New  York  Directory,  and  in  the  daily  newspapers 
with  the  labels  upon  their  backs.  As  all  associations,  and  all 
persons  have  a  rignt  to  select  their  own  names,  and  as  allopaths 
appear  to  have  pretty  generally  agreed  to  change  theirs,  we  have  no 
olgection  that  these  should  be  known  and  distinguished  hereafter, 
throughout  all  creation  as  "le^timate  medicioe.^'  What  is  in  a 
nam^ — A  good  deal.    Shrewd  fellows  those  Uaitimitte. 

[N.  Y.  Jour,  of  Bom. 
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HOMOEOPATHY  AND  ECLECTICISM. 

At  a  convention  of  Homoeopathic  physicians,  of  Northern  Ohio, 
held  in  Cleveland,  June  26tb,  to  deliberate  upon  the  duty  ot 
selecting  a  man  to  fill  the  chair  of  ^^Principles  and  Practice  of 
Homoeopathy"  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  at  Cincinnati,  so 
liberally  tendered  to  them  by  the  Professors  of  that  Institution, 
John  wheeler  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Dr.  B.  W.  Richmcuid 
chosen  Secretary. 

Prof.  B.  L.  Hill,  of  Cincinnati,  was  present,  and  invited  to  act 
as  a  member  of  the  convention.  Dr.  Hill  mve  a  history  of  me<t> 
ical  reform  in  this  country,  which  resulted  m  the  establishment  of 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute;  and  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees  and 
Faculty  of  said  Institute,  tendered  a  ^'fiill,  free,  and  equal"  pro- 
fessorship to  the  HomoBopathists  of  this  country  and  of  the  West. 

Drs.  Williams  and  Richmond  explained  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing, it  being  called  to  select  a  man  to  represent  Homoeopathy  in  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  Cincinnati ;  it  having[  been  called  on 
short  notice  and  at  an  early  day,  to  select  a  man  in  time  to  permit 
the  chair  and  Professor  to  be  regularly  azmounced  in  the  annual 
circular  of  said  Institute.     It  was 

Resolved^  That  the  friends  ot  Homoeopathy  present  in  this  con- 
vention, return  their  cordial  thanks  to  friends  or  medical  reform  in 
Cincinnati,  for  their  lar^  hearted  liberality  in  extending  to  them 
the  offer  of  a  professorship  of  Homoeopathy  m  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute. 

Ruolvtdj  That  this  convention  accept  of  the  offer  of  a  chair  of 
Homoeopathy  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  and  proceed  at  once 
to  select  a  man  to  fill  said  chair. 

Jtesohedy  That  this  convention  unanimously  recommend  Dr. 
Storm  Rosa,  of  Painesville,  Ohio,  for  professor  of  the  'Trinci[^s 
and  Practice  of  Homoeopathy,"  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute^ 
at  Cincinnati. 

Resolved^  That  this  convention  cordially  invite  all  students  of 
HomoBopathjr  in  the  West,  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute,  Cincinnati. 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Wheeler,  Dr.  Richmond,  Dr.  Shepard,  Dr. 
Williams,  and  Dr.  Plymj^on  be  a  committee  to  issue  a  circular  to 
the  Homoeopathic  physicians  of  the  West,  on  the  subject  of  this 
professorship  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  at  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Hill,  in  behalf  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  offeied  a 
portion  of  the  pages  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Joomal,  published  at 
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Cincinnati,  and  invited  the  convention  to  select  a  man  as  editor  of 
the  HomcBopathic  Department  of  said  Journal: 

Whereupon  it  was 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  David  Shepard,  of  Bainbridge,  Geanea  Co. 
Ohio,  act  as  Editor  of  the  Homceopathic  Department  of  the  Ec* 
lectic  Medical  Journal,  and  that  all  Homoeopathic  {^vsicians  are 
invited  to  correspond  with  him,  and  furnish  him  with  facts  and 
communications  for  said  Journal,  and  sustain  it  by  pecumaiy  aid. 

Resolvedj  That  the  above  proceedine;s  be  published  in  the  Eo 
lectic  Journal,  and  all  Uie  Homceopatnic  journals  of  the  United 

States. 

JOHN  WHEELER,  M.  D.,  Preet. 

B.  W.  BicHMONp,  M.  D.,  See. 


TO  THE  HOMCEOPATHIC  PHYSICIANS  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

Gentlemen: — We  address  you  this  circular,  by  order  of  a  con- 
vention, convened  at  Cleveland,  June  26th,  to  take  into  consider- 
iftion  the  appointment  of  a  Professor  to  fill  the  chair  of  the 
nrinciples  ana  practice  of  Homoeopathy,  in  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute  at  Cincinnati. 

The  occasion  of  the  calling  of  that  convention  was  the  following 
resolutions  from  the  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute, 
it  was  unanimously 

Resolvedj  That  in  order  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  instruction  in 
medical  science,  we  deem  it  desirabte  to  establish  a  Professorship 
of  the  principles  and  practice  of  Homeopathy  in  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute. 

Resolvedf  That  we  invite  the  Homceopathic  physicians  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  west  especially,  to  unite  in  recommending 
and  nominating  a  Professor  to  fill  the  chair  of  Homoeopathy  in  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute. 

Signed,  T.  V.  MORROW,  M.  D.  Dean, 

Cincinnati,  June  9,  1849. 

The  above  convention,  after  taking  as  wide  a  range  for  con8ul-> 
tation  among  the  brethren  as  was  possible,  and  still  designate  a 
Professor  in  time  for  the  announcement  of  the  chair  in  the  annua) 
circular  of  the  Institute,  resolved  as  follows:  (See  proceedings  of 
convention.) 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  has  been  in  existence  but  a  few 
years,  and  already  convenes  a  large  and  respectable  class  at  its 
ahnuai  session.  It  was  named  ^'Eclectic,"  "choosing  whatever  is 
solid  and  good/'  that  at  any  time,  whatever  great  truth  might  be 
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found  lying  Id  their  pathwajr,  up  the  hill  of  Acience,  it  might  be 
gathered  up  and  incorporated  into  their  glorious  creed  of  ^^progress,'' 
**truth,"  ^investigation." 

In  selecting  Homoeopathy  as  one  of  the  great  truths  to  be  taoght 
in  their  liberal  system,  we  feel  that  they  have  ^^chosen  a  solid  and 
substantial  ^ood,"  and  its  introduction  was  originall v  contemplated 
by  the  leiUing  minds  engaged  in  founding  the  school. 

While  the  Allopathic  schools  throughout  our  land  have  steadily 
refused  to  teach  or  investigate  our  doctrines,  and  hurling  their 
anathemas  at  our  system  as  a  <Hie/'  a  "humbug,"  a  ^^eception," 
to  practice  which  was  branded  as  a  crime.  Dr.  Buchanan,  without 
our  aid  or  advice,  volunteered  to  present  our  system  regulairiv  to  his 
class.  Though  not  an  advocate  of  the  system,  he  has  at  all  times^ 
so  far  as  practicable,  correctly  represented  our  doctrines  to  the  classes 
convened  in  the  Institute,  giving  our  facts  and  statistics,  and  urging 
his  class  to  investigate  a  system,  sustained  by  such  respectable  tes» 
timony. 

During  the  last  winter.  Dr.  B.  addressed  our  State  Legislature 
on  the  subject  of  medical  reform;  and  the  propriety  of  admitting 
Eclectic  and  Homoeopathic  to  practice  in  the  Commercial  Hospital 
at  Cincinnati,  now  exclusively  occupied  by  the  Allopaths.  During 
his  speech,  in  a  bold  and  fearless  manner,  he  presented  our  system, 
and  a  mass  of  statistics,  as  proofs  of  its  success,  to  the  body  before 
wliom  he  was  speaking*  Frofs.  Hill  and  Morrow,  and  others,  so 
fiir  as  known  to  us,  have  always  recognized  our  system  as  worthy 
of  investigation,  and  expressed  a  strong  desire  for  some  time  past^ 
diat  a  r^ular  chair  to  teach  our  principles  should  be  established  in 
the  school.  This  committee  have  it  in  their  power  to  assure  you, 
that  the  professors  now  at  the  head  of  the  school,  are  men  of  sound 
heaarts,  clear  heads,  and  minds  fearless  in  the  investigation  of  truths 
and  second  to  no  feculty  in  the  countiy  in  point  of  talent,  capa- 
bility, or  untiring  industiy. 

Before  it  was  known  that  a  Professor  would  be  chosen  by  the 
HonioDopaths,  to  present  their  doctrines  to  the  school.  Dr.  Oatchell^ 
a  decided  Homcsopathist,  a  man  of  commanding  talents,  and 
recently  chosen  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  school,  volunteered 
and  gave  a  popular  course  of  lectures  during  the  spring  term,  to  the 
class,  and  announced  his  intention  of  regularly  presenting  Homoso* 
palby  to  the  class,  until  a  man  should  be  chosen  to  fill  that  important 
chmir.  You  will  perceive  by  this  short  statement  of  fiicts,  that  it 
wae  not  optional  with  us  whether  we  would  have  our  system  tau^t 
in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute;  for  our  friends,  seeing  us  without 
a  |riatform  from  which  to  proclaim  our  doctrines,  volunteered  to 
teach  them  for  us,  and  with  a  nobleness  of  heart  worthy  of  emo» 
lation,  asked  us  to  choose  our  man,  and  with  or  without  our  pat* 
ronage,  be  should  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  Pro* 
Umom  in  the  Institution,     It  was  desirable  to  announce  the  chaii 
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in  the  annual  circnlar,  and  iHit  a  few  weeks  were  to  elapse  before  it 
most  be  issued ;  we  counselled  together,  and  by  great  exertion  con* 
vened  a  respectable  convention,  both  for  numbers  and  talents,  and 
diat  body,  without  a  dissenting  wish  or  voice,  selected  Dr.  Rosa  as 
their  choice  for  professor. 

Of  Dr.  Itoaa^  we  feel  bound  to  say  to  our  brethren,  that  the  in- 
terests of  Homoeopathy  cannot  suffer  in  his  hands.  He  is  one  of 
the  oldest  physicians  oa  the  Western  Reserve,  and  has  enjoyed  an 
extended  practice  for  thirty  years,  among  the  ^^regulars"  in  our  art, 
and  after  a  rigid  examination  of  Homoeopathy,  volunteered  as  a 

Eioneer  in  the  glorious  cause,  and  among  his  old  friends,  and  amid 
is  old  enemies.  Homoeopathy  has  achieved  a  signal  triumph.  He 
is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  range  of  Homoeopathic 
literature,  and  has  always  been  esteemed  a  man  of  integrity,  and 
hiriily  intelligent  in  his  profession. 

lie  accepts  the  responsible  post  selected  for  him  by  his  friends, 
with  diffidence,  but  confiding  m  his  assurances  to  make  all  hon- 
orable exertion  to  honor  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  we  feel  doubly 
pure  that  his  selection  will  meet  with  a  hearty  response  from  his 
brethren,  and  assure  him  that  he  carries  with  him  inio  that  college, 
their  best  wishes  and  undivided  support.  This  committee  have 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  say  thus  much  respecting  the  college,  the 
Professorship,  and  the  roan  selected.  We  beg  leave  to  make  an 
apology  in  justification  of  our  course,  and  to  answer  some  objections 
that  will  undoubtedly  be  raised.  **Amalaamaiion^*  will  be  the 
first  spectre  presented  to  the  imagination  or  our  brethren.  If  we 
knew  distinctly  what  they  mean  by  this  term,  we  should  know 
better  what  to  answer^— we  suppose  however,  that  they  mean  our 
consenting  to  teach  our  doctrines  to,  and  in  connection  with  a  class 
of  men  who  are  opposed  honestly  to  us.*  Have  we  not  firom  the 
first  of  this  medical  controversy,  denounced  tlie  old  school  for 
refusing  to  invesiiaate  our  doctrines,  and  barring  the  doors  of  their 
colleges  against  all  attempts  on  our  part,  to  present  our  notions  of 
medicine  to  their  students?  We  have  always  demanded  investigation, 
and  when  a  popular  college  of  lai^  hearted  and  liberal  reformers,  open 
their  doors  to  us,  and  say  take  your  post,  teach  your  doctrines,  we 
will  hear,  investigate,  study,  test  and  decide  for  the  right,  shall  we 
the  brave  champions  of  the  best  system  of  medicine  ever  presented 
to  poor  humanity,  shrink  back  and  cry  out  ^'amalgamation,^'  we  will 
not  reason  with  you;  we  will  not  teach  you  our  system,  or  hear 

Jours;  you  will  play  some  trick  upon  us — we  *'go  for  the  indepen- 
ent  scnool,''  wnere  we  shall  not  be  troubled  with  quibblers  and 
traitors.  Now  it  seems  to  this  committee  that  such  conduct  savors 
of  cowardice,  and  is  in  a  small  way  imitating  the  old  school.     If 

*Thia  expression  we  undeistand  was  used  through  iaadveriency  «nd  haste.  It 
ibould  have  been  "who  honestly  differ  with  us."  flie  Eclectic  Faculty,  so  far  from 
oeiAg  4VMci<  to  HomoBopathy,  are  its  decided  ffiendsi—B. 
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SSO  Edecde  students  coDsent,  (br  the  love  of  truth,  to  hear  all  our 
aigmneDts,  and  test  honestly  our  system,  have  not  60  Homoeopathic 
students  backbone  enough  to  hear  Eclectic  doctrines,  and  investigate 
its  facts?  If  Homceopathy  thus  shrinks  from  the  investigation  it 
has  always  demandea,  then  is  she  poor  indeed,  and  needs  not 
*' amalgamation"  to  ruin  it — ^it  is  already  dead.  But,  says  the 
objector,  these  ^'Eclectics,"  when  once  having  heaitl  our  system 
tai^t,  will  scatter  abroad  amone  the  people,  and  while  practicing 
^'essential  Thomsonianism,"  will  assure  tne  people  that  tney  know 
all  about  Homoeopathy,  and  know  it  to  be  a  ^^humbug,"  and  thus 
do  our  cause  much  harm.  If  lying  would  have  kilkd  Homoeo* 
padiy,  we  should  Ions  since  have  had  our  requiem  sung;  **error  is 
safe  while  truth  is  n'ee,"  and  besides  we  ask  the  objector  what 
assurance  will  '^Eclecticism"  have,  that  we,  after  hearing  their 
doctrines,  will  not  go  out  among  the  people  and  assure  them  we 
know  all  about  it,  and  that  it  is  nothing  but  catnep — pepper — pod6^ 
phjUum  and  mustard — and  good  for  nothing — ana  do  them  as  much 
Darm  as  Alexander  the  coppersmith  once  did  a  reformer. 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  this  affitir,  we  are  on  an  equal  footing,  and 
conaiderins  the  great  superiority  claimed  by  us  lor  Homaopathg 
over  all  other  systemsj  we  shall,  by  our  better  success  in  treating 
dutaeety  soon  be  able  to  correct  any  fiEilse  impression  made  by  the 
bad  account  given  of  us  by  any  unlucky  ^'Eclectic."  '^Eclecticism'' 
is  not  ''Thomsonianism,"  and  the  results  of  their  practice  in  all 
severe  forms  of  disease,  show  conclusively  that  it  is  far  superior  to 
Calomel  and  the  Lancet. 

Thompson,  and  the  labors  of  Dr.  Beach,  have  done  much  to 
liberalize  public  sentiment,  and  break  down  the  barriers  which  the 
law  had  thrown  around  the  old  school.  For  ten  years  the.  Leeisla* 
ture  of  New  York  was  plied  with  petitions  to  abolish  the  odious 
leaCrictions  on  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  not  until  it  was  pro* 
claimed  that  one  fourth  part  of  the  people  of  the  Empire  State 
employed  the  reform  practice,  could  those  laws  be  touched ;  that 
number  of  people  wielded  too  many  votes  to  be  longer  disregarded^ 
and  the  laws  were  repealed.  If,  then,  the  Homoeopathic  physicians 
of  this  country  can  boast  that  the  mass  of  their  practitioners  are 
graduates  of  the  "Old  Schools" — they  owe  much  to  the  labors  of 
the  Eclectics  in  shaking  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  ^^regu** 
lars,"  and  paving  the  way  for  an  easier  introduction  of  Homoeo* 
pathy;  and  though  we  trace  our  paternity  to  the  *^8cientific  sckool^^ 
of  the  land— we  have  another  consolation  in  the  indecent  haste 
with  which  the  **regular8"  outstripped  their  less  "learned"  rivals, 
the  Eclectics,  in  the  loss  of  patients,  as  we  know  that  those 
patients  were  more  scientifieally  killed,  and  died  in  a  more  orthodox 
way.  We  shall  not  be  degraded  then,  by  a  union  with  the  Ec- 
lectics; if  we  are  "more  learned,"  we  should  be  more  liberal.  But, 
says  another,  I  go  for  a  Professorship  in  an  "orthodox  school/' 
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8^r  <^t  Ann  Arboff,  Michigai^. .  Thtt  University  ef  learning  is,  we 

uaderstandy  under  the  management  of  men  in  favor  of  AUopathy-^ 
and  you  might  as  well  knock  at  the  gates  of  paradise,  carbed  in 
Satan's  robes,  and  enpect  extrance,  as  to  ask  at  present  lor  a  Ho- 
mceopathic  professorship  in  an  orthodox  college.  When  the 
regulars  opeq  their  doors  for  tlie  propagation  of  our  doctrines,  we 
have  the  men,  and  will  render  a  reason  just  and  adequate  for  our 
medical  faith*  Till  then  we  must  take  care  of  our  interests,  and 
propagate  the  truth  as  best  we  may. 

But,  say  many,  the  Homoeopathic  college  at  Philadelphia  should 
be  sustained — and  until  it  is,  I  go  against  all  new  colleges  or  Pio* 
fessorships*  Very  well.  We  teel  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
(hat  school^  and  know  that  the  friends  ^t  the  east  have  the  men,  the 
money,  and  the  students  to  sustain  it.  B^  co-operation  and  unity 
it  will  be  sustained — but  if  sectional  strife,  or  the  lack  of  wise 
counsel  works  a  failure  for  the  enterprise,  we  of  the  west  shall  not 
de  char^able  with  the  responsibility.  The  large  mass  of  our 
students  in  the  west  are  ypung  men,  who  toork  their  own  way,  and 
will  ultimately  make  strong  and  practical  men;  but  they  have  neither 
time  nor  money  to  spend  in  attending  lectures  at  so  great  a  distance, 
and  at  so  sreat  an  expense  as  would  be  incurred  at  Philadelphia. 
Besides,  the  West  is  an  Empire  of  itself,  and  the  Homceopathists 
of  the  west  cannot  depend  on  the  east  to  furnish  their  students  with 
medical  instruction.  Self-reliance  is  characteristic  of  our  people — 
and  with  us  to  will  is  to  execute — and  the  time  will  soon  arrive 
when  we  shall  send  to  the  east  for  nothing  but  our  ^o^Aions  and  our 

Ssters.  A  project  is  already  on  foot  to  found  a  Homoeopathic 
edical  College  at  Cleveland,  and  it  will  no  doubt  prove  success- 
fitf.  We  ^sk  our  eastern  friends  not  to  stop  to  repine  at  us — but  to 
rally. their  hosts  in  the  east,  organize  and  make  their  school  an  hon» 
or  to  our  glorioas  principles.  What  have  Horooeopathists  done  in 
this  country  worthy  of  their  cause?  Nothing — ^literally  nothing — 
while  the  common  enemy  is  entrenching  himself  in  his  stroi^holdsi, 
the  land  is  dotted  with  tlieir  schools;  uie  masses  believe  in  their 
doctrines;  and  we  must  either  convert  them  or  displace  their  system, 
by  furnishing  the  people  with  a  better  one. 

The  west  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  Horoceopathists,  and  on  ev- 
ery band,  we  have  calls  for  more  practitioners.  Homoeopathists 
i;nust  make  it  a  path  of  duty  to  seek  out  worthy  and  enterprisii^ 
young  men,  and  engage  them  in  the  profession;  and  in  ten  years, 
we  can  sei^el  every  city  and  village  in  the  North.  The  cholera 
in  Europe  gave.  Homoeopathy  a  firm  and  progressing  hold  upon  the 
people — ^near  forty  Medical  Colleges  have,  at  hi3  nour,  HomoBO* 
pathic  Professors-^-and  shall  we  halt  and  shrink  back  at  the  thought 
of  a  single  Professorship  in  our  wide  spread  B^ublic  We  tm^l 
not.  Theology,  in  this  country,  has  been  stnt  ped  of  its  mysti* 
cisms,  and  made  comprehensible  by  the  mass  of  tne  people*    Law 
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has  been  divested  of  its  technicalities,  and  rapidly,  justice  is  takira 
the  place  of  lenl  tricks.  Science  has  roused  herself;  the  dumb 
speak;  the  blind  see;  thought,  astride  of  lightning,  is  riding  full  tilt 
across  the  continent;  old  dynasties  are  disappearing — old  parties 
breaking  up— the  ocean  is  invaded,  and  the  earth  robbed  of  her  long 
hidden  secrets — and,  amid  all  this  progress  and  confusion,  are  the 
lucky  hits,  shrewd  guesses,  and  scientific  blunders  of  our  old  and  de- 
caying system  of  medicine  to  remain  undisturbed? 

Is  she  to  enjoy  an  exclusive  exemption  from  criticism  and  reform, 
and  hang  a  flaming;  sword  across  the  portals  of  her  temples  and  for- 
bid  OS  to  entei?  ft  is  vain^— her  hopes  shall  perish — she  is  already 
in  s  tiate  of  rtvolution.  Forbes,  with  his  stngle  arm,  has  shaken 
die  whole  system  in  Europe,  and  its  old  dogmas  are  bein^  displaced 
by  Homoeopathy.  Eclecticism  is  thinning  ner  ranks  rapidly  mtbia 
country.  Homoeopathy  is  daily  gainine^  converts  from  its  numbers, 
and  Hydropathy  and  Orthopathy  are  fast  teaching  the  people  a 
better  and  more  glorious  road  to  nealth.  In  conclusion,  then,  we 
would  say  to  our  brethren,  we  have  a  mighty  work  to  perform,  and 
let  us  adoress  ourselves  to  the  task,  and  tear  not  that  we  sliall  meet 
a  failure.  No  timid  hand  jguides  our  counsels — ^we  are  right,  we 
are  determined,  and  we  shall  triumph.  We  ask  you,  one  and  all. 
to  lend  us  your  strong  hands  and  earnest  hearts,  in  carrying  forward 
this  much  needed  reform,  till  our  labors  are  crowned  with  success. 

Besides  the  professorship,  the  faculty  of  the  Institute  have  offered 
OS  an  eqtial  chance  to  propogale  our  doctrines,  through  the  pages  of 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal.  It  is  a  monthlyjperiodical,  of  50 
pages  got  up  in  good  style,  and  has  now  about  160u  subscribers,  and 
with  a  few  nundred  additional  subscribers,  can  be  made  a  substan* 
tial  medium  through  which  our  friends  of  the  west  can  communi- 
cate witbeach  other.  It  is  published  at  $8  a  year,  and  is  richly  worA 
the  price.  Dr.  Shepard  is  a  strong  roan,  of  large  experience,  and  if 
health  permits,  he  will  lend  a  strong  arm  in  propagating  tlie  truth, 
Another  editor  from  our  brethren  farther  west,  will  be  associated 
with  him,  if  it  is  deemed  advisable. 

We  meet  again,  July  the  12th,  at  Cleveland,  when  we  hope  to 
meet  a  larger  nomber  of  oar  brethren  to  counsel  us  on  the  expedi* 
eoGj  of  a  new  college  at  that  place. 

B.  W.  BicHMONo,  M.  D« 
John  Wheeler,  M.  D. 
David  Shepard,  M.  D. 

C.    D.    WfLLIAKH,    M.  D. 

A.  Pltmptoh,  M.  D. 
Ohaidoii,  July  1,  I8i9. 
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STATISTICS  OP  CHOLERA  PRACTICE. 

The  mortality  of  cholera  during  the  month  of  June,  was  much 
greater  than  in  May.  Drs.  Morrow  and  Hunt  report  180  cases  of 
cholera,  and  76  of  cholerine,  with  seven  deaths,  of  which  five  were 
in  a  state  of  collapse  when  called,  or  passed  into  eollapse  within 
half  an  hour.  Drs.  R.  S.  and  O.  E.  Newton  report  108  cases  of 
cholera,  with  four  deaths;  of  twelve  cases  of  collapse,  nine  were 
cured.  These  gentlemen  have  been  confined  by  sickness  a  large 
portion  of  the  time  since  the  epidemic  has  been  here.  Dr.  P.  K. 
Wombaugh  reports  42  cases  of  cholera,  and  twenty-five  of  cholerine; 
four  were  in  the  collapsed  stage  when  called,  and  died ;  two  who 
disobeyed  directions,  died.  Dr.  J.  Borton  reports  136  cases  of 
cholera,  and  one  death.  Dr.  J.  Wilson  reports  62  cases  of  cholera 
and  two  deaths.  Dr.  T.  J.  Wright  reports  34  cases  of  cholera 
with  one  death.  Dr.  Wright  was  also  called  to  three  hi^less 
cases,  for  which  he  did  not  assume  any  responsibility.  Drs.  King 
and  Main  report  43  cases  of  cholerine,  41  cases  of  cholera,  and 
seven  deaths,  of  which  six  were  in  a  collapsed  stage  when  first 
seen.  Dr.  D.  P.  Stille  repoits  13  cases  of  cholera,  10  of  cholerine^ 
and  one  ^eath.  Dr.  A.  Brown  reports  66  cases  of  cholera  and  two 
deaths.  These  altogrther  make  an  aggregate  of  664  cases  of 
cholera,  and  29  deaths,  which  added  to  the  report  of  May,  (330 
cases  and  five  deaths,)  makes  an-  aggregate  of  994  cases,  and  34 
deaths,  (or  if  we  include  the  two  cases  lost  by  disobeying  directions, 
36  deaths.)  This  makes  an  average  mortality  for  May  and  June, 
of  three  and  four-tenths  per  cent.,  or  if  we  include  the  two  cases 
in  which  the  practice  was  not  properly  carried  out,  3.62  per  cent. 
Owing  to  haste,  these  figures  were  published  incorrectly  in  the 
circular,  (page  326.)  In  the  pamphlet  edition,  Dr.  Brown's  cases 
were  not  included,  as  his  report  had  not  then  been  received. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  full  and  fair  record  of  the  whole 
cholera  practice  of  Cincinnati,  cannot  be  obtained.  The  Old 
School  practitioners  dare  not  report  their  awful  catalogue  of  death. 
The  contrast  was  so  glaring,  that  they  generally  refused  to  report, 
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aiM^  the  Board  of  Health  was  compelled  to  substitute  reports  of 
deaths  for  the  reports  of  cases.  Fortunately  the  reports  of  the 
month  of  May,  when  the  epidemic  was  in  its  mildest  form,  have 
been  preserved.  These  reports  show  a  loss  of  twenty^x  per  cent. 
or  nuMre  than  ssvsn  timxs  as  great  a  mortality  in  the  mildest  fonn 
of  the  epidemic,  as. the  Eclectic  practice  exhibits  during  the  most 
malignant  period.  So  great  was  the  difference  of  mortality  between 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  if 
the  fonner  exhibited  an  Allopathic  mortality  of  26  per  cent.,  the 
latter  must  at  least  have  risen  to  fifty  per  cent.  Indeed,  the  Western 
Lancet  admits  (in  the  July  number,)  that  of  the  cases  of  true 
cholera,  with  rice-water  discharges,  ^^at  least  one  half  of  the  cases 
in  this  citjfj  as  everywhere  else,  proved  fataU^ 

It  ia  almost  incredible,  yet  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  a  sad  and 
shameful  iact,  that  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  and  its  supporters  of 
the  Old  Hunker  party,  still  pursue  this  practice,  which  proves  fata  1 
to  one  half  of  the  patients  in  cholera,  and  still  war  against  the 
practice,  which  under  their  eyes,  has  saved  96  per  cent,  of  cholera 
cases.  Instead  of  profiting  by  the  results  of  Eclectic  practice,  they 
conceal  the  facts,  slander  the  physicians  and  labor  as  of  old,  to 
stifle  the  truth — ^but  labor  in  vain.  Are  such  men  honest?  Are 
they  entitled  to  personal  respect,  as  honorable  men?  We  do  not 
design  in  these  remarks,  to  include  the  whole  Allopathic  medical 
prefession  of  the  city,  but  we  must  say  that  we  have  little  confi- 
dence in  the  professional  candor  of  those  who  sympathize  with 
medical  Hunkerism. 

The  statistics  of  Homoeopathic  practice,  which  we  hoped  to 
present  in  this  number,  have  not  yet  been  collected  sufficiently  to 
justify  publication.  Enough  however,  has  been  ascertained,  to 
show  that  the  mortality  is  remarkably  small,  and  that  it  will  prob* 
aUy  not  differ  very  materially  from  that  of  the  Eclectic  reports. 
The  following  statement  from  the  Homoeopathists  of  St.  Louis  is 
offered  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the  merits  of  the  Homoeopathic  sys* 
tern.  Our  friends  who  are  unacquainted  with  Homoeopathy,  may 
rest  assured  that  it  is  no  delusion,  nor  is  it  a  mere  system  of 
flacebosf  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  the  patient.  The  success  of  Ho- 
oKBopathy  in  cholera,  is  an  unquestionable  factf  whatever  may  be 
aaid  of  theories.  We  regret  that  our  Homcsopathic  matter  has 
been  excluded  from  the  present  number  of  the  Journal  by  other 
documents;  in  our  next  number  we  expect  to  re-publish  Dr.  Joslin's 
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Jectare  on  the  HomcBopathic  treatment  of  cholera.    The  following 
is  from  the  St.  Louis  Union  of  the  20th. 

'^Supposing  at  this  time  the  public  would  wish  to  know  to  what 
extent  Homoeopathy  has  been  introduced  in  the  treatment  of  the 
cholera  in  this  city,  and  with  what  result — as  the  science  has  been 
bitteiiy  opposed,  and  some  may  still  doubt — all  such  may  have  the 
name,  residence,  age  and  personal  standing,  of  every  one  composing 
the  following  aggregate,  viz:  Number  treated  by  three  HomoBopothic 
doctors  to  July  13,  1667;  number  died  61 ;  still  under  treatment 
number  not  positive;  entire  number  cured  1470;  loss  per  cent  3^. 

In  view  of  the  fearful  mortality  of  the  past  two  months,  and  the 
diffisrent  feature  presented  above,  we  woula  respectfully  ask  the  cit^ 
authorities  and  the  citizens,  to  designate  any  of  the  ward  hospitali 
to  be  exclusively  under  the  charge  of  HomcBopathic  physicians,  en 
condition  that  the  reports  be  published  daily  or  weekly,  as  the 
citizens  may  point  out. 

All  we  ask,  is,  that  the  reports  of  the  two  schools  come  before 
the  citizens  publicly  and  legitimately,  as  to  enable  the  world  to 
kiu>w  that  there  is  no  special  cause  of  alarm  in  the  existence  of 
cholera  in  any  city;  when  it  is  met  by  a  scientific  and  truly  specific 
mode  of  treatment. " 


TO  ECLECTIC  PRACTIONERS. 

In  Cincinnati,  the  prestige  of  Old  School  medicine  is  gone  forevet,  and  the  frieodi 
of  Eclecticism  have  only  to  do  their  duty  now,  and  take  possession  of  the  field 
which  lies  before  them.  If  they  do  their  duty,  Cincinnati  will  in  ten  yean  be  a- 
sentiaUy  an  Eclectic  city,  and  as  Cincinnati  goes,  so  goes  the  West  and  South. 

Let  our  firiends  then  bear  in  mind,  that  the  time  for  decisive  action  has  airived— 
we  have  made  a  breach  in  the  enemy's  strong  hold,  which  can  never  be  repaired 
JVbto  ia  the  time  to  march  in  and  take  possession.  The  Eclectic  practitioners  of  the 
city  are  thronged  with  patients;  twenty  more  good  Ealectic  physicians  are  needed, 
and  would  soon  find  active  employment  Men  of  good  education  and  good  addren, 
adapted  to  a  city  life,  should  not  waste  their  energies  in  a  village  or  country  prtotioe, 
when  a  great  city  lies  before  them,  in  which  their  laborg  will  produce  ten-fold 
greater  effect  upon  the  progress  of  the  great  cause.  We  hope  that  all  who  possess  the 
requisite  qualifications  for  a  city  practice,  will  take  this  matter  into  serious  consider- 
ation, and  lend  us  their  aid  in  the  great  struggle  now  so  nobly  progressing.  We  sre 
not  over  sanguine  in  these  anticipations;  we  speak  of  matters  of  common  noloxiety. 
Even  the  Western  Lancet,  the  organ  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  admits  the  chaxige» 
exclaiming  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  that  Cincinnati  is  the  very  "Elynum  af  qnMck^* 
--Cleaning  by  quacks,  all  whs  have  mneh  better  success  thati  the  superannuated  Old 
School  profession.  B* 

New  School  at  Mempiiis.— -A  medical  college,  guided  by  Eclectic  principles,  will 
commence  operations  this  fall,  at  Memphis,  under  an  ample  charter  obtained  byDr* 
Powell.  Drs.  Powell,  Newton,  King,  Hulce  and  Dr.  Z.  Freeman,  (graduate  of  the 
B.  M.  Institute,)  axe  members  of  the  Faculty.  J.  M.  Sanders,  an  Me  chemist,  wiO 
be  the  chemical  professor.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  do  justice  to  the 
well  known  merits  of  the  Faculty.    They  have  our  best  wishes  forsuoceM.     B. 
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CmciKifATi,  Jane  letb,  1849. 

The  BoABB  of  Tkvstew  hate  the  pleasure  of  annoancing  the  cotitin- 
■ed  pmeperity  of  the  Eelcctie  Medical  Institute,  the  claaaea  of  which  fi^ 
the  •eeekma  of  1848*9  amounted  to  101. 

The  eteadily  increasing  reputation  of  the  Faculty,  and  of  the  Eclectic 
sjtiMD  of  practice*  authoriie  the  anticipation  of  a  noble  career  of  usefnl- 
9um  for  thia  pioneer  school  of  liberal  principlea. 

Important  changes  have  been  made,  by  enlarging  the  inatructions  of  the 
Institole  in  reference  to  Hoikeopathic  Mbdicinb,  (in  accordance  wiih  the 
libenJ  spirit  of  Eclecticism,)  and  by  the  appointment  of  Professors  H  P. 
Qatchkll  and  J.  B.  Staixo,  to  supply  the  vacancies  arising  from  the  res* 
^nation  of  Professors  J.  H.  Oliykr  and  A.  H.  Baldrioqb. 

Db.  H.  P.  Gatchblu  the  new  Professor  of  Anatomy,  is  a  fendeman 
of  lenning,  whose  thorough  education,  vigorous  and  philosophical  inieU 
leety  and  high  repoution  as  a  clear,  fluent  and  eloquent  ItHSturer,  give  ua* 
pie  assurance  that  he  will  contribute  much  to  the  resources  and  attractions 
of  the  Institute. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Stallo,  formerly  professor  in  St.  Xavier  College  of  Cincin* 
aaii*  and  St.  Johu*s  College  of  New  York,  is  not  only  a  profound  cheai* 
kt  and  lenloos  cultivator  of  the  natural  sciences,  but  a  gentleman  of 
remarkable  attainments  in  literature  and  philosophy,  of  high  reputatifin  aa 
an  aothnr;  eiperienced.  fluent  and  impressive  as  a  teacher,  and  well  fitlad 
to  inspire  a  love  of  science. 

We  congratulate  the  friends  of  Eclecticism  upon  the  amount  of  talent, 
learning,  original  research  and  practical  skill  now  concentrated  in  the 
Inatitote.  The  namea  of  Morrow,  Buchanan,  Hill,  Joheb^  Staixo, 
Gatcbril  and  Emeritus  Professor  Brack  indicate  an  amount  of  uueful 
ptaOtital  knowledge^  and  profound  original  research,  not  surpassed  lu  any 
aedical  institution  of  our  country. 

The  ralue  of  the  Eclectic  or  American  system  of  practice,  has  recently 
heco  thoroughly  tested  in  the  treatment  of  cholera,  and  its  success  haa 
been  almost  incredibly  great.  The  value  of  the  Homoeopathic  has  alsob 
been  sabjeeted  to  a  similar  ordeal,  and  has  presemed  results  of  wonderful 
aneeasR.  The  ample  ooportunity  of  instniction  in  each  of  theae  methods 
of  praolieet  ia  a  peculiar  feature  of  thia  sehool. 
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Heratoforef  the  indefriigabia  profettors  of  the  loetitnte  hive  giTen  two 
courses  of  instruction  annually,  thus  furnishing  to  their  students  unuraal 
facilities  for  thorough  scholarship.  Hereafter  it  has  been  deemed  onnec- 
essary  to  continue  this  arduous  labor-**the  spring  session  will  be  discon- 
tinued, and  the  winter  session  alone  will  be  maintained.  Those  who  wiih 
the  benefit  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  summer  will  be  enabled  to 
attain  the  object  in  an  Eclectic  College  which  has  been  established  io 
Boehesiarv  New  Yorkt  where  in  addiiioo  to  other  aieans  of  instructioa, 
unusual  facilities  for  the  study  of  bouny  will  be  furnished  by  a  Itrp 
botanic  garden. 

The  sees  ons  of  the  Edeetic  Medieal  Institute  wHl  hereafter  commence 
on  the  first  Monday  of  November,  and  terminate  on  the  fifteenth  of  March. 
▲  miuitous  preliminary  course  consisting  of  two  or  more  lectures  daily 
will  be  delivered  during  the  month  oi  October.  The  Faculty  of  the  losli- 
ttite  will  be  organiied  as  fallows ;  (See  page  14.) 

No  permanent  appointment  has  yet  been  made  for  the  chair  o\  Homtte* 
patliic  Medicine,  as  it  wss  thought  preferable  to  postpone  the  choice  oottl 
the  members  of  the  Homodopathic  Medical  Profession  of  the  United  States 
should  have  time  to  designate  in  their  convention  (shortly  to  be  held)  the 
Physician  whom  they  consider  moat  eligible  for  thi^  position. 

CALVIN  FLETCHER,  Pres't. 
IsKASL  Wilson,  8ec*y. 

CiMcuiNaTi,  July  13, 1849. 

The  Bosrd  of  Trustees  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  the  Hon. 
9roRM  RfisA  M.  D.  of  Painesville,  O.,  has  been  unanimously  recommended 
by  the  Homceopathic  convention  (lield  at  Cleveland  June  26}  for  the  Homo* 
opaihic  Professorship  in  the  Ecleciie  Medical  Institute.  In  sccordance 
with  this  recommendation.  Dr.  Rosa  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  Profess* 
orship  of  the  PrinHples  and  Practice  of  Homoeopathy. 

In  announcing  this  appointment,  the  Board  would  congratulate  both  the 
friends  of  the  school  and  the  friends  of  Homosopathy,  upon  the  judiciottf 
choice  of  Dr.  Ro^a — a  gentleman  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  HonxBopathie 
pfofession^  possessing  an  excensive  knowledge  of  both  Homoeopathic  aiid 
AHopaihic  medicine,  snd  a  mind  matured  by  thirty  years  experience  in 
Allopaihic  and  Homoeopathic  practice.  Dr.  Rosa  it  is  believed  will  prove 
a  clear,  judicious  and  practical  teacher,  imbued  with  the  liberal  prngrepsivs 

Sirit  of  the  Eclectic  schc^ol,  and  desirous  not  of  exciting  idle  and  angry 
icusaions  of  abstract  theories,  but  of  filling  the  mind  with  iisi  ful  knowl- 
edge. Thus  it  is  believed  tht  Homoeopathic  profeftsorsliip  will  prove  act 
a  source  of  confusion  or  dissension ;  but  a  valuable  coadjutor  in  the  cause 
of  liberalism  and  medical  reform. 

CALVIN  FLETCHER,  Pres't 
I.  WiLSOv,  8ec*y« 


CIBCULAB  ADDBESS 

or  THE 

rAOULTT  or  THB  BOLIOTIO  HSDIOAL  DISTITnTB, 

TO  THE  MBDIGAL  PROFESSION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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The  Facalty  of  the  ESdeotie  Medical  InetilnlB,  Tespectfally  reqoeet  the 
eaodtd  atteotioa  of  the  medical  pr/oieeaiea  and  the  public  to  a  ataiemeDt  of 
their  poeitioa  and  of  the  preeeot  relationa  anioiii;  the  cuhivators  of  medical 
•eteoee.  Upoo  seferal  importani  subjects  there  ar»  marked  differences 
between  the  members  of  the  medie  >l  proiession,  which  require  a  careful 
and  dispastiooaie  iovestigatioov  if  we  would  avoid  delation  and  act  from 
eol^htened  princi|ile,  instead  of  becoming  the  passive  tools  of  party  spirit. 
lo  oar  profession*  a  cautions  criticism  upon  fiuhiooable  theories,  a  careful 
testing  of  their  truth  by  practice  and  experiment,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
dOifent  search  for  additional  knowledge  by  experimental  enquiry  and 
obeenratton,  oonstiiute  the  noblest  empioymenis  of  a  professional  life.  It 
has  been  by  such  labors  that  the  great  men  of  our  profession  have  won 
dieir  tides  to  immortality.  It  has  ever  been  by  such  labors  thai  the  hon- 
orable men  whose  names  survive  from  generation  to  generation  have  been 
distinguished  from  the  crowd  of  mere  routinists,  the  lovers  of  pelf  and 
voCanes  of  authoriiy  and  fashion  whose  names  are  speedily  lost  in  obliv- 
ieo,  however  distinguished  their  positions  during  life.  It  is  true  tliat  they 
who  are  thus  honorably  occupied  may  often  be  assailed  and  opposed  by 
their  contemporaries  as  rash  innovators  or  deluded  pretenders.  But  sue* 
ceeding  genera'tons  delight  to  honor  those,  who,  like  Harvey  and  Jennery 
disregard  the  authorities  of  the  schools  to  follow  the  higher  authority  of 
Nature. 

Influenced  by  such  considerations,  and  observing  in  the  past  history  of 
eeianee  that  nearly  alt  great  improvements  have  met  with  hostility  ou  their 
first  introduction ;  observing  too,  that  in  the  medical  profession  there  has 
gvoerally  been  some  predominant  set  of  notions  or  opinions,  which,  while 
ia  feshion  were  sustained  with  all  the  intolerance  of  party  spirit ;  we  have 
desoied  it  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  disavow  all  such  intolerance,  and 
to  pot  an  end  forever  to  the  false  idea  that  any  college  or  body  of  medical 
aeii  is  capable  of  presenting  an  infallible  standard  of  medical  faith  and 
praeiiee.  No  matter  how  numerous,  how  unanimous,  or  how  respectable 
the  bodies  by  whom  such  a  standard  is  prescribed,  we  regard  the  attempt 
to  enforce  n|)on  all  minJs  conformity  to  any  such  standard,  as  no  less  odi- 
(MS  and  absurd  than  the  attempt  of  an  established  church  to  enforce  one  uni- 
Ibmi  rslwioos  faith,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  dissenters  from  that  faidi. 

The  wdaration  that  the  opinioMS  and  practice  adopted  by  tlie  great 
■Bjnriij  of  the  profession  from  iheir  teacf;ers,  are  to  be  regarded  as  ttg* 
%  mod  tliat  all  which  differs  therefrom  materially,  no  matter  how  exten- 
the  learning,  or  how  great  the  practical  success  upon  which  it  may  be 
should  1^  regarded  as  qtiockery^  and  condemned  as  dishonocable, 
^pe  fspid  as  one  w  the  grossest  outrages  which  conld  be  perpetrated 
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•gainst  troth  and  jaatiee ;  and  one  whieh  haa  had  a  moat  diaaatioQa  eAet 
upon  the  progresa  of  medical  science. 

Svateme  of  doctrine  and  practice  thus  enforced  by  one  generation  are 
condemned  by  the  next.  A  continual  change  ia  gradually  taking  place  in 
reference  to  those  doctrines  which  men  would  mainly  attempt  to  establis h  by 
authority ;  and  oar  only  hope  of  advcnoing  medicine  to  the  rank  of  an 
exact  science,  lies  in  encouraging  this  gradual  change,  by  which 
erroneous  opinions  are  superceded  and  the  results  of  more  accttiaie  seien- 
tific  research  introduced  in  iheir  place. 

With  these  views  the  Facultjf  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institnte  ears* 
estly  desire  to  give  a  new  character  to  the  practice  of  medicine^  the  phil- 
daophy  of  medical  acieoce,  and  the  general  spirit  of  the  profession.  We 
wish  to  render  the  practice  more  safe  and  socoessful,  the  philosophy  more 
true  and  profound,  and  the  genertl  apirit  of  the  profeasion  more  liberal  and 

Erogfesaive.  We  are  anthorised  to  anticipate  success  in  such  an  effort, 
ecause  the  general  apirit  of  the  age  tends  in  the  direction  of  our  move* 
ment ;  because  the  medical  pro^Msion  which  is  continually,  though  stowly 
progreaaive,  ia  advancing  in  the  direction  of  our  movement ;  because  we 
rely  upon  the  power  of  troth,  and  because  our  paat  labors  have  already 
been  productive  of  important  resulta. 

The  leading  doctrine  ot  the  Eclectic  Medical  Profession,  to  sostain 
whieli  this  Institute  has  been  established  is,  that  the  inveatigatioa  and 
the  practice  of  medicine  should  be  entirely  free  and  untrammelled— that 
no  central  body— -no  association,  combination  or  conspiracy  ahould  have 
the  power  to  prescribe  a  certain  standard  of  Jaith,  or  medical  crttdf 
which  shall  be  received  by  all,  and  forced  upon  every  ir.ember  of  the  pro- 
feasion by  threats  of  professional  disgrace  and  rnin.  We  claim  for  oo^ 
selvi's,  and  extend  to  all,  this  liberty  of  inveatigation  and  action.  We  rec- 
ognise every  enlightened,  educated  and  honest  physician,  as  standing  opoD 
the  same  platform  of  profesaional  respectability,  and  enjoying  the  saoie 
rights,  no  matter  what  doctrinea  he  may  advocate  in  medicine,  or  what 
aystem  of  practice  he  may  deem  it  his  duty  to  adopt. 

The  colleges  and  medical  aocietiea  of  the  United  States  through  the 
National  Medical  Asaociaiion,  repudiate  these  liberal  principles  sad 
evince  a  determination  to  degrade  and  trample  upon  all  who  do  not  adopt 
a  certain  medical  creed  and  vow  allegiance  to  the  AUTHORrriEa  of  the  pro- 
fession. An  extensive  combination  exists,  to  deny  all  charactei  aa  phvsi- 
cians  to  those  who  eniertain  different  aentimenta,  and  are  too  independsot 
to  sacrifice  their  honcft  convicti  *ns — to  exclude  them  from  all  aocial  aed 
professional  intercourae,  to  assail  them  widi  opprobrious  epithets,  and  lo 
exclude  their  students  from  admission  to  medical  collegea.  [[One  of  dM 
reaoltniona  of  the  National  Medical  Aaaociation,  was  that  no  atodeat 
ahould  be  admitted  into  a  medical  college  whose  certificate  of  stadiea 
aame  from  a  physician  who  waa  not  regular  in  hia  practice,  or  in  oUisr 
woriis  did  not  maintain  allegiance  to  the  prescribed  rulea  of  faith  and  prsc- 
tice.^  A  large  portion  of  tlie  medical  profeasion  have  never  sanctioned  these 
prosrriptive  arrangements,  but  entertain  more  liberal  sentiments  and  take 
no  part  in  the  establ'shment  of  the  system  of  intolerance.  The  colK^es  and 
the  leaders  of  the  medical  profession  are  the  authors  of  the  system. 

Our  American  Medical  Colleges— American  in  little  elae  than  nune 
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•si  lootiiom  htve  uitrodiieed  fPMn  Earope  «  STttein  of  madidiie  lirftight 
with  serious  evils,  tsd  &4tended  by  a  great  mortality  in  many  diseases, 
wlueh  are  more  soceesslully  treated  by  a  rational  practice. 

la  addition  to  the  Europeai)  system  of  medical  praetioev  they  hate  iiitre* 
dnoed  the  European  system  of  prolessional  organization,  and  the  laise  ideas 
of  etiquette,  and  ethics  arising  from  the  aristocratic  and  powerful  otgani- 
sataoo  of  the  profession  under  desfxitic  and  oligarchical  gorernments. 
Attempts  have  beeu  made  in  the  various  states  to  organize  the  priifession 
by  law,  and  give  to  certain  societies  and  cliques  absolute  control  over  the 
profession,  depriving  the  people  of  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  profee- 
•MNul  assistance,  and  coocenuating  in  a  lew  hands  the  power  of  licensiag 
or  prohibiting  every  practitioaer — thus  effectually  enslaving  ihe  professioOy 
aiming  to  crush  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  those  whose  menial  indepen* 
dance  renders  them  in  any  way  obnoxious.  Thus  has  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  this  free  countiy,  lingered  lar  in  the  rear  of  ihe  general  progress 
of  society,  and  endeaTored  to  enforce  by  legal  penalties,  uniformity  of 
ODioions  in  matters  of  science.  These  laws  have  however,  been  gener- 
ally refiealed,  or  essentially  modified  ;  the  rights  of  man  have  been  vindi- 
calied,  and  the  attempts  of  medical  societies  to  procure  a  re*enactment  haw 
been  defeated  by  overwhelming  majorities ;  still  the  attempt  is  continued  by 
means  of  combinations,  societies  and  collegiate  rules  to  enforce  this  des- 
potism of  opinion,  which  the  civil  power  has  refused  to  assist  in  enforo* 

The  dignity,  usefulness  and  truth  of  the  collegiate  systems  of  medicine 
an  atrenously  inculcated  upon  students,  while  ail  that  liea  beyond  the  pre- 
scribed circle  is  concealed,  misrepresented  or  assailed  in  terms  of  oppro> 
briam  and  dwgnst.  Medical  societies  are  organized  upon  exclusive  principles 
^-«  line  is  drawn  between  the  orthodox  and  the  dissenters,  and  all  who 
are  beyond  the  line  of  strict  conformity,  are  denounced  with  reckless  vio- 
lasce,  as  charlatans,  quacks,  empirics,  knaves  and  systematic  impostors. 

They  who  are  thus  assailed  lor  free  investigation  are  meanwhile  calmly 
pusoing  their  professional  labors,  adding  fact  to  fact;  enlarging  vastly  the 
reeoorees  of  the  healing  art,  and  securing  still  stronger  claims  to  the  graV 
itnde  of  posterity  as  reformers  of  medical  science. 

The  time  haa  arrived  for  the  Medical  profession  to  determine  which 
spirit  shall  control  its  destiny — that  of  the  free  and  fearless  enquirers  who 
gather  truth  from  all  sources;  who  prefer  the  authority  of  nature  to  the 
aothority  of  transient  schools,  and  who  are  habitually  in  the  possession  of 
knowledge  in  sdvance  of  their  contemporaries — or  on  the  other  hand  the 
spirit  of  those  who  indulge  in  learned  pedantry,  who  dictate  with  corpor* 
ale  insolence  a  standard  of  opinion  for  others*  and  who  maintain  in  the 
medical  pmfeasion  the  same  narrow,  stolid  and  illiberal  principles  which 
hmve  been  designated  as  Hunkerism  when  observed  in  politics. 

This  is  the  viuil  question,  in  reference  to  which  the  Eclectic  Medteal 
profession  of  America  take  a  decided  stand,  and  in  reference  to  which 
they  hope  that  in  due  season  the  entire  medical  profession  of  the  country 
w31  nnite  with  them  in  maintaining  the  principles  of  liberality  and  free- 
dom. 

Ho  rightly  balanced  and  unprejudiced  mind,  can  approve  of  the  savage 
deannciations  of  mediral  bigots,  against  those  who  are  guilty,  merely  of 
diferii^  in  opinion  from  their  accusers. 
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The  HomoBqmthic  physiciaiis'  of  Euio|>e«  and  the  Eeleeiie  phyticiiBi 
of  America,  have  of^n  been  denounced  in  language  so  coarse  as  to  be 
desrading  to  its  authors,  who  have  geoeraNy  been  prominent  members  of 
old  school  medical  societies  and  colleges.  Bui  in  all  cases  the  fact  has 
been  studiously  cdncealed,  that  the  parties  thus  denounced  are  in  many 
lespects  the  superiors  of  their  assailanta  ! 

The  Hommopathic  physicians  of  Europe  are  men  of  learning;  upwards 
of  thirty  of  their  number  are  Medical  professors  in  the  Universities,  and  more 
than  sixty  occupy  positions  of  high  distinction  under  their  respective  gov- 
ernments. At  least  three  thousand  physicians  in  Europe,  snd  more  than 
one  tliousand  in  America,  practice  upon  the  principles  of  Homoeopathy, 
who  are  generally  men  well  educated  in  the  Allopathic  schools  of  medicine, 
and  who  have  adopted  HonK)M>pathy  against  their  previous  prejudices,  in 
consequence  of  witnessing  its  superior  results  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
The  Allopathic  physician  who  denounces  this  laige  body  of  learned  and 
distinguished  men  as  knaves  and  quacks,  proves  in  so  doing,  that  he  is 
himself  grossly  ignorant  of  the  whole  subject,  or  utterly  profiigate  in  his 
assertions.  It  is  probable  that  they  who  uiter  such  denunciations  are  not 
mware  that  nearly  thirty  hospitals  in  Europe  have  been  under  the  control 
nf  HomcBOpathic  practitioners,  and  that  when  Homcsopathy  has  thus  been 
tested  on  a  large  scale,  under  the  supermtendence  of  the  different  governments, 
Ibe  results  of  treatment  in  the  Homoeopathic  hospitals,  have  i^en  twice  as 
successful  as  in  the  Allopathic  hospitals,  in  which,  for  so  long  a  period  the 
most  distinguished  professors  have  controlled  the  treatment.  The  average 
iTiortalily  in  all  classes  of  cases  in  the  Homoeopathic  institutions,  amoonled 
to  four  or  five  deatha  to  the  hundred  ca^es  that  were  treated,  while  the 
Average  mortality  of  the  Allopathic  hospitals  ol  Europe,  was  ten  or  eleven 
deaths  to  the  hundred  cases  of  disease.  In  the  special  enumeration  of 
different  diseases,  and  in  the  results  of  private  practice,  as  reported  by  a 
great  number  of  competent,  discriminating  observers,  the  contrast  is  even 
more  marked. 

It  would  seem  to  all  fair  reasoners,  that  the  Homoeopathic  practitioners  who 
have  contributed  so  much  important  knowledge  to  the  treasury  of  medical 
science,  and  who,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  by  documentary  evidence, 
have,  in  their  sphere,  grestly  diminished  the  mortality  from  diseases  under 
medical  treatment,  were  entitled  to  high  honor  from  the  medical  profession, 
as  well  as  the  gratitude  of  mankind.  It  wonid  be  supposed  that  the 
wonderful  and  ingenions  researches  of  Hahnemann  and  his  followers, 
would  have  elicited  a  lively  curiosity  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
details.  But  on  the  contrary,  we  find  all  this  knowledge  carefully  excluded 
from  the  nsnal  course  of  medical  study,  and  the  learned  men  to  whom  the 
world  is  so  much  indebted,  seldom  even  named  or  mentioned  only  in  terms 
of  derision  or  insult. 

While  Allopathic  physicians  thus  wilfully  blind  themselves  and  their 
followers  to  the  light.  Homoeopathy  steadily  increases  in  its  triumphs. 
The  most  distinguished  political  and  literary  characters  espouse  its  cause. 
Even  the  governments  look  upon  it  with  fsvor,  and  not  only  sustain  Ho* 
moeopathic  professors,  hospital  physicians,  and  army  surgeons,  but  in 
Prussia,  a  Homoeopathic  physician  has  been  placed  upon  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  and  we  may  presume  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the 
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Biedieal  mtn,  who  10  e^Uireh/  ignorant  of  HomoBopathy,  will  be  regarded 
MM  very  defectit e  in  medical  science  and  literature. 

A  similar  course  of  denunciation  has  been  pursued  in  reference  to  Ec* 
lectio  Medical  Reformers  in  America,  whose  character  and  principles  have 
beeo  uniformly  misrepresented.  The  Eclectic  Medical  Reformers 
of  the  United  Stales,  number,  it  is  believed,  more  than  two  thousand  prac- 
titioners.* A  laige  proportion  of  these  are  graduates  ol  medical  schools 
devoted  to  reform;  while  the  others  are  principally  converts  from  the  old 
echool  system  of  practice.  One  or  more  colleges  have  been  systematically 
engaged  in  teaching  the  principles  of  the  reformed  system  of  practice  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  several  have  recently  been  established.  'Vhe 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  established  in  Cincinnati  in  1845,  exhibits  by 
iu  records  during  the  first  four  yenrs,  a  larger  number  of  matriculated 
students  than  any  other  medical  school  west  of  the  mountains,  during  a 
similar  period  from  its  first  establishment. 

But  however  encouraging  the  success^  of  our  schools,  and  the  cordial 
appreciation  of  our  principles  by  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  our  fellow 
citizens,  our  surer  reliance  is  upon  their  intrinsic  truth  and  usefulness. 

Eclectic  Medical  Reformers  start  from  the  common  platform  of  profes- 
sional knowledge,  with  a  declaration  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  usual  results 
of  the  healing  art;  of  certainty  that  a  true  therapeutic  science  may  yet  be 
discovered,  and  of  the  imperative  duty  of  all  practitioners  to  investigate  all 
eoeeessfQl  systems  of  practice,  and  avail  themselves  of  every  saccesafal 
agency  which  has  been  or  can  be  discovered. 

Viewing  the  present  resources  of  the  healing  art,  they  appear  tadly 
limited  and  imperfect  All  substances  in  nature,  whether  mineral  or  Teg* 
eiab'le,  act  upon  the  human  constitution,  and  possess  powers  capable  of 
being  used  for  the  benefit  of  msn.  Tet  instead  of  exploring  the  vegeteble 
and  mineral  kingdoms,  to  make  all  substances  tributary  to  human  hadlh* 
only  about  four  hundred  are  mentioned  in  our  standard  text  books  as  oft* 
cinal  remedies;  and  of  these  but  a  small  portion  are  familiarly  known  and 
habitoally  need  by  the  medieal  profession.  A  laige  majority  of  the 
offieioal  articles  are  unknown  in  common  practice.  More  than  two  thirds 
of  all  the  prescriptions  according  to  the  old  school  practice,  are  supplied 
by  ten  or  twelve  ftivorite  dregs;  and  most  of  these  favorite  drugs,  so  exten- 
sively Qsed,  are  unfortunately  not  those  which  are  most  capable  of  sus- 
taining or  restoring  a  aute  of  health,  but  rather  those  which  are  most 
potent,  concentrated  and  convenient,  but  at  the  same  time  dangerous  in  their 
nee,  and  often  permanently  deleterious  to  the  constitution,  no  matter  how 
pmdent  the  practittoner  who  uses  them.  Amongst  the  worst  cases  of 
chronic  disease  that  we  find,  are  those  which  have  been  produced  bjr  the 
excessive  administration  of  poisonous  drugs.  Yet  this  style  of  pracuee  is 
imperatively  urged  apon  atudents  in  our  colleges.  Calomel,  in  tea- 
spoonful  doses  ham  been  boldly  recommended  in  tlie  most  prominent  med- 
ieaJ  colleges  of  the  West;  and  cabmel  alone  or  in  combination  has  been 
neomoieMled  in  every  form  of  disease,  virtually  presenting  it  as  a  panmcta. 
We  ars  not  aware  that  the  whole  hiatory  of  medicine  presents  any  gieater 
or  more  pemictoua  delusion  than  this.  Even  the  most  enterprisingprao* 
titiooer,  who  wonki  aim  to  avail  himself  properly  of  all  valuable  ofbinal 

•Three  thousand  is  the  number  estimated  by  some  of  our  most  experienced  ikiends. 
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articles,  would  find  many  of  them  so  imperfectly  known  and  described, 
as  to  give  him  no  idea  of  their  proper  use.  Such  are  the  miserably  meagre 
resources  of  practical  medicine,  while  thousands  on  thousands  of  important 
medicines  are  utterly  unknown  to  man,  while  every  plant  that  grows 
possesses  valuable  properties,  and  yet  no  systematic  effort  is  in  progress 
to  enlarge  our  medical  resources. 

Eclectic  Medical  Reform  aims  therefore,  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  moat 
important  portion  of  practical  medicine-— our  Materia  Medica— especially 
in  exploring  our  indigenous  medical  botany,  so  shamefully  neglected  here- 
tofore. The  Eclectic  Materia  Medica  is  therefore  peculiarly  rich  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  many  remedies,  either  unknown  or  imperfectly 
understood  by  Old  School  authors.  Not  less  than  thirty  among  the  most 
Taluable  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  which  are  either  incorrectly  de- 
scribed, or  entirely  excluded  from  the  officinal  list  by  Old  School  author- 
ities, occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  Eclectic  practice,  and  manifest  dnily 
their  curative  energies.  So  great  a  change  has  thus  been  made  by  new 
remedies,  new  applications  of  old  onefl,new  compounds,  and  new  principles 
of  treatment,  that  four  fifths  of  the  prescriptions  of  Eclectic  practitioners,  in 
every  variety  of  diseases,  are  entirely  different  from  those  m  hich  are  usually 
made  by  those  who  follow  the  European  or  Old  School  American  Colleges. 

It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  Eclectic  system  of  medicine  htf 
wrought  a  decided  revolution,  and  presents  an  essentially  new  system  of 
practice,  which  may  be  justly  styled  the  American  system,  as  it  has  arisen 
from  the  labors  of  American  physicians,  and  stands  opposed  iii  its  details, 
to  the  European  system,  which  has  been  transplanted  to  this  country,  and 
which  occupies  our  colleg^^s  with  all  its  pedantic  learning,  its  meagie 
resources,  and  its  bigoted  intolerance. 

In  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  not  only  are  the  resources  of  the  Ma* 
teria  Medica  as  usually  taught,  laid  before  the  student,  but  the  new  med- 
icines, and  combinations  of  the  Eclectic  practice  are  fully  presented,  and 
the  comparative  value  of  different  agents  made  known,  so  as  to  show  why 
the  majority  of  the  prescriptions  which  are  still  m  vogue  with  the  eolleges, 
are  laid  aside  as  obsolete,  and  substituted  by  better  and  more  efficient,  9S 
well  as  safer  agents.  The  Eclectic  student  is  thus  made  acquainted  with 
new  school  as  well  as  old  school  practice,  and  not  tied  down  by  his  edo- 
cation  to  any  limited  routine. 

The  attention  given  to  our  indigenous  medical  botany,  and  preference  for 
botanic  remedies  which  characterizes  the  Eclectic  school,  are  regarded 
with  aversion  and  contempt  by  many  of  their  opponents.  Certain  profli- 
gate pariizans  have  occasionally  varied  their  assaults  by  applying  the  terms 
^quacks,'*  ^'steamers,'*  ^'Thomsonians,'*  Ac,  to  the  Eclectie  practitioners, 
and  by  stating  that  they  repudiate  all  medicines  which  are  not  botanic. 
Such  assertions  and  epithets  are  notoriouaJy  false. 

It  is  true  Eclectic  practitioners  are  conscious  of  the  merits  of  ^sleaosers,** 
/^Tbomsonians,"  and  ullrthherbalista,  and  hence  do  not  make  war  apon  that 
clasa  of  practitioners.  They  are  aware  that  Thomson  had  a  farbetier 
knowledge  of  certain  botanic  remedies  than  the  old  school  faculty,  and 
they  have  no  silly  professional  vanity  to  hinder  their  using  any  good  remedy 
because  it  may  have  been  .used  by  men  unlearned  in  science.  Tbey  will 
ttot  dose  their  «yea  to  any  tmth. 
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Striedy  speaking,  there  are  scarcely  any  tnlelligfnt  physicians  who  can 
pfoperi^  be  called  TTionisonians  or  steamers.  Amatear  doctors,  men  of 
very  limited  education,  may  be  found  to  whom  nuch  terms  apply;  but  those 
who  commence  a  botanic  practice,  if  they  obtain  any  proper  medical 
education,  enlarge  their  resources  far  beyond  the  limited  circle  of  Thorn- 
sonism,  and  soon  become  essentially  Ecleeiic  in  their  general  course. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Eclectic  practice  are  too  numerous  to  be  learned, 
except  by  a  ttiorough  course  of  study.  These  peculiarities  have  arisen 
from  the  gradual  adoption  of  one  improvement  af\er  another,  until  the  whole 
system  of  practice  has  been  essentially  changed,  and  all  those  measures 
which  are  calrulated  to  impair  the  vital  powers,  have  been  substituted  by 
more  successful  methods.  It  is  a  cartlinal  principal  of  the  Eclectic  sys- 
tem, that  no  medical  treatment  should  be  allowed  which  permanently  im- 
pairs or  injures  the  vital  powers,  that  no  such  treatment  is,  in  any  case, 
necessary  or  proper,  and  that  in  the  choice  of  remedies,  we  should  prefer 
those  which  are  safest,  and  calculated  to  act  most  nearly  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  health. 

Hence,  we  reject,  in  toto^  the  most  pernicious  features  of  old  school  prac- 
tioe.  Not  tliat  we  consider  them  entirely  useless;  but  because  they  are  so 
£ar  inferior  in  their  results  to  the  measures  upon  which  we  rely.  The  ha-. 
bitaal«  internal  use  of  certain  intensely  poisonous  metals,  as  mercury,  an- 
timony, arsenic,  lead,  copper,  &c.,  we  consider  a  gross  violation  of  the  die* 
tates  of  medical  philosophy  and  experience«-an  egregious  delusion  which 
has  brought  millions  to  a  premainre  grave,  and  which,  at  the  present  time, 
maintains  an  immense  amount  of  human  suffering  among  the  living.  This 
delosion  has  arisen  from  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  true  characters  of  a 
nnmber  of  important  medicines,  and  an  indifference  to  the  enormous  evils 
now  arising  from  the  mercurial  practice.  It  is  not  known  in  the  Colleges  that 
our  vegetable  materia  medica  furnishes  far  better  agents  for  all  the  purposes 
of  the  liealiqg  art,  than  these  destructive  metals,  and  that  every  purpose  for 
which  it  is  supposed  that  mercury  is  necessary,  can  be  accomplished  bet- 
ter without  than  with  its  agt^ ncy.  The  lancied  necessity  of  mercury,  for 
the  sake  of  its  power  over  the  liver,  is  well  known,  by  all  Eclectic  practi* 
tioners  iobe  a  gross  delusion;  without  the  use  of  a  panicle  of  mercury  and 
wtilioot  its  dangerous  morbid  consequences,  they  produce  much  more 
efficient  cholagiigue  and  alterative  action  than  mercurial  remedies  can  main- 
tain. The  medical  profession  are  aware  of  the  dreadful  evils  of  a  mercu- 
rial practice,  and  would  gladly  g«;t  rid  ol  the  two-edged  weapon  which  cuts 
alternately  tlie  disease  and  the  patient,  if  they  were  inlormed  by  the  colleges 
and  authors,  upon  whom  they  rely,  ol  the  powers  of  other  and  better  chol- 
agogoes. 

So  far  from  this  being  done,  the  colleges  profess  (no  doubt  sincerely)  to 
be  ignorant  ol  any  substitutes  for  mercury,  and  insist  npon  its  use  with  so 
m-toh  earnestness,  ihut  the  administration  of  mercury  has  become  a  erite- 
rioo  of  medical  respectability— the  very  shibboleth  of  medieal  societies, 
and  with  the  herd  of  qoaeks,  who  practice  by  routine,  without  either  men« 
tal  ability,  or  pnifessiooal  knowledge,  almost  all  their  medieal  skill  eonoen* 
ties  into  the  m<*re  »ft  of  giving  ridomel.  Even  with  the  most  enllghl* 
ened  and  distinguL^hed  members  of  the  medieal  profession,  the  best 
tSirts  of  tlio  phy<tieian  aie  often  atteniled  by  sad  mortality.     Under 
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the  treatment  of  the  Allopathic  physicians  of  Earope,as  recorded  in  hospi- 
tals, on  an  ayerage,  more  than  oiie-tenth  of  all  the  patients  die.  Under  the 
treatment  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  in  the  Commercial 
Hospital  o(  Cincinnati,  during  the  year  1848,  more  than  one  sixth  of  all 
the  patients  died,  according  to  their  own  report. 

In  the  Eclectic  practice,  so  far  as  statistics  have  yet  been  obtained,  it  is 
belicFed  that  the  average  mortality  of  all  classes  of  cases  does  not  exceed 
two  per  cent. 

In  the  treatment  of  cholera,  we  have  the  comparative  statistics,  afforded 
by  the  reports  of  cholera  practice,  in  New  York  and  in  Cincinnati.  In  the 
latter  city,  we  observe  that  nine  Eclectic  physicians,  during  the  month  of 
May,  treated  330  cases  of  cholera,  and  upwards  of  200  of  choleroid  disease 
of  a  milder  form,  with  the  loss  of  but  five  patients,  while  the  cholera  re« 
ports  of  other  physicians  to  the  Board  of  Health,  exhibit,  during  the  same 
month,  432  cases  of  cholera  and  116  deaths! 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  disease  having  reached  its  maximum  intensity, 
and  many  of  the  cases  being  reached  by  the  physicians  only  in  the  col- 
lapsed stage,  the  mortality  was  necessarily  greater.  Hence  the  reports  of 
Eclectic  physicians  in  Cincinnati,  present  an  aggregate  for  the  two  months, 
of  1094  cases  of  cholera,  and  a  large  number  of  choleroid  diseases  not  fully 
reported,  which  were  treated  with  entire  success  in  all  but  36  cases,  which 
proved  fatal.  In  making  up  this  aggregate  of  deaths,  we  have  included  a 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  physicians*  directions  were  disregarded,  or 
in  which  he  was  called  in  too  late  to  have  any  reasonable  hope.  Even 
thus,  the  aggregate  niortality  appears  to  have  been  less  than  four  per  cent, 
(being  3.28.)  while  the  mortality  of  cholera  patients  under  Old  School 
treatment,  has  been  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  thmughmit  Europe.* 

Notwithstanding  this  striking  and  almost  incredible  contrast,  (a  ratio  of 
more  than  10  to  1,)  a  proscriptive  and  illiberal  course  was  pursued  by  the  op- 
ponents of  Eclecticism,  l^hts,  however,  entirely  failed  to  accomplish  its 
object,  as  the  City  Cholera  Hospital,  originally  under  the  care  of  Old 
School  practitioners,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Eclectic  physicians,  by 
the  Board  of  Health;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  change  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  since  this  change,  although  the  disease  has  greatly  increaaed  in 
severity  and  fatality,  the  ratio  of  mortality,  in  the  Cholera  Hospital,  has 
been  but  about  one-half  as  great  as  previously.  While  the  disease  was  in 
a  milder  form,  but  the  mercurial  treatment  was  in  vogue — while  calomel, 
opium,'and  the  acetate  of  lead  were  regarded  as  the  prominent  medicines, 
the  mortality  was  in  the  ratio  of  seven  out  of  twelve;  but  since  that  period, 
under  the  Eclectic  or  non  mercurial  treatment,  the  mortality  has  been  less 
than  three  in  twelve  of  the  cholera  patients  who  underwent  the  Eclectic 
treatment.  This,  too»  durinf  a  period  when  the  pestilence  raged  highest, 
aad  the  average  number  of  deaths  in  Cineinnati  was  over  1000  »  week. 

That  the  average  mortality  from  all  diseases,  under  the  orthodox  mer- 
earial  treatment,  is  twice  as  great  as  under  the  Eoleotie  treatment,  is  the 
opinion  of  all  who  have  made  a  comparative  trial,  or  carefully  observed 
their  results;  and  it  has  been  the  earnest  desire  of  Eclectic  praetiltonera  lo 
enbjeet  the  two  systems  of  practice  to  a  rigid  comparative  trial,  under  eim- 
ilar  cireumstanoes,  in  some  public  Insiitatiim. 

*Ab  the  mortality  of  the  OM  soliool  oholera  praetioe  in  Cineiiinati,  was  26  per 
cent,  in  May,  it  must  have  been  at  least  60  per  cent,  in  June,  when  the  ratio  (of 
mortality  was  more  than  doubled  with  all  physici 
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Under  IheM  cireomstances,  we  are  justified  in  making  a  solemn  appeal 
to  all  yoang  men  aspiring  to  the  medical  profession,  anil  asking  whether 
Ihey  are  willing  to  sanction  the  proscriptive  bigotry  and  Hunkerism,— 
which  exist  in  a  portion  of  the  professioor^whether  they  are  willing  to 
join  in  the  conspirscy  against  free  investigation— whether  they  are  willing 
to  be  established  in  that  narrow  and  imperfect  system  of  practice  which 
has  everywhere  been  proved  vastly  inferior,  in  its  results,  to  the  modem 
inprovements  of  Eclecticism  and  HomcBopathy**in  short,  whether  they 
eaa  eonscientiously  go  forth  to  practice  medicine  in  accordance  with  the 
dicta  of  teachers  who,  in  a  Cincinnati  Hospital,  lose  more  than  one* 
sixth  of  all  their  patients*~who,  in  European  Hospitals,  lose  from  a  tenth 
lo  a  ninth;  and  who,  all  over  the  world,  lose  from  one-third  to  two-thirds 
of  their  patients  in  cholera?  Can  yon  sanction  this  disastrous  system  of 
medical  error  and  bigotry,  or  will  yoti  take  the  stand  of  an  American  free- 
man in  behalf  of  Eclectic  liberality,  and  connect  yourself  with  that  system 
of  practice  which  eonstitutes  one  of  the  greatest  benefactions  America  has 
yet  coDferied  upon  the  world—- a  system  of  practice  which  saves  ninety-six 
or  ninety-seven  cholera  patients  out  of  a  hundred,  and  which  looks  upon 
that  practitioner  as  utterly  unworthy  of  his  high  vocation  and  a  position 
in  the  Eclectic  ranks,  whose  practice  is  attended  by  as  great  a  mortality 
as  is  common  in  Allopathic  practice. 

This  high  stand  can  be  maintained  only  by  valuable  professionsi  knowl* 
edge.  That  knowledge  enables  Eclectic  practitioners  not  only  to  dis- 
pense with  mercorisi  medicines,  but  to  lay  aside  the  pernicious  practice  of 
biood-ititingj  as  a  clumsy,  barbarous,  and  destructive  method  of  effecting 
u>b|ecis  which  may  be  better  accomplished  without  the  lancet.  That  very 
efficient  substitutes  for  mercury  and  the  lancet  exist,  or  that  they  have 
been  used  with  triumphant  success  throughout  this  country,  in  all  it  variooa 
dimates  and  classes  of  diseases  for  many  years,  is  not  known  or  taught  in 
oar  M  medical  colleges,-*nor  will  this  fact  bv  recognized,  until  a  more 
liberal  spirit  shall  be  introduced  than  prevails  at  present. 

In  the  practice  of  Surgery,  as  well  as  in  other  departments,  the  remark- 
able improvements  and  superior  results  of  Eclectic  medicine,  in  compari- 
son with  all  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  highest  skill  of  Europe, 
challenges  professional  scrutiny.  It  is  not  in  the  use  of  the  knife,  nor  in 
mechanical  dexterity,  that  any  peculiar  merit  is  claimed;  but  in  the  pre- 
servation of  life  and  limb^n  the  substitution  of  sriemific  constitutions! 
treatment  for  the  reckless  use  of  the  knife,  lies  the  principal  glory  of  Ec- 
lectic Surgery.  Tot  further  illustration  we  can  only  leier  to  the  many 
thonsand,  who  have  been  benefited  by  Eclectic  Surgical  practice.  In  the 
obstetrical  department— especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  disesses  of  fe- 
males, the  reform  has  been  no  less  decisive  and  important  than  in  general 
practice.  But  as  the  limits  of  this  address  do  not  admit  of  specifications, 
we  can  only  invite  a  candid  scrutiny,  and  refer  to  the  decisive  opinions 
entertained  by  all  who  have  made  themselves  lully  acquainted  with  Eclec* 
tic  medicine,  afWr  studying  the  resources  of  old  school  practice. 

In  physiolr^  and  medical  philosophy,  the  instructions  of  the  Institute 
are  essentially  different  from  those  of  any  other  school  in  Europe  or 
America.  This  is  the  only  school  in  which  the  facts  of  Phrenokigy  and 
Anioui  Msgnetism  have  been  properly  recognised  and  explained  as  a  pat- 
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tum  of  medicftl  tcieiiee.    Il  b  the  only  school  in  whieh  the  fanelioai  of 
the  brain,  ae  a  physiological  organ,  have  been  taught 

To  a  member  of  ihia  Facoliy  belongs  the  honor  of  diseoTertng  the 
proper  method  of  exploring  the  functions  of  the  brain,  determining  its 
nental  and  physiological  powers,  and  the  relations  which  it  bears  to  all 
parts  of  the  human  body.  By  this  discovery  the  highest  problense  of 
psychology  and  physiology  which  have  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  man, 
tie  made  accessible  to  rigid  experimeDtal  enquiry  and  scientific  demonstia- 
tion.  This  discovery  (the  essential  truth  of  which  has  been  recogniied 
in  Europe  as  well  as  America;}  not  only  lays  the  foundation  for  a  grmid 
system  ol  philosophy  in  which  all  sciences  relating  10  man  find  their  appro* 
priale  place,  hot  explains  the  pliilosopical  laws  of  his  constitution  in  referenoe 
lo  its  internal  sympathies,'^  the  influence  of  medicines  and  food,  thecaases 
and  nature  of  diseases  ami  contagion,  the  principles  of  therapeutics  and 
the  entire  philosophy  of  medicine. 

The  medical  philosophy  of  the  Institute  being  thus  based  upon  a  knowl* 
edge  of  the  mainsprings  of  the  human  constitution,  (the  much  neglected 
nervous  system)  is  essentially  difierent  from  that  taught  in  other  schools. 
It  recognizes  fully  the  relations  which  all  methods  of  treatment  bear  to 
the  laws  of  life  and  health,  and  hence  appreciates  liberally  the  merim 
alike  of  Hommopaihy,  Allnpaihy,  Hydropathy,  and  all  peculiar  medical 
dieories.  In  short  our  medical  philosophy  is  not  a. system  of  sectarian 
dogmatism,  but  a  guiding,  inspiring  and  progressive  influence.  laces* 
Mnt  progress,  is  our  rule  of  life,  and  he  who  does  not  continually  make 
such  progress  by  independent  observation  is  unworthy  of  tlie  name  of  an 
Eclectic. 

Nor  would  that  Institution  be  worthy  of  the  name  ot  Eclectic,  whicb 
would  hesitste  to  avail  itself  of  knowledge  derived  from  any  source  which 
jnay  be  useful  to  man.  Conscious  of  the  importance  and  value  of  the 
lesearches  and  experience  of  Homoeopathic  physicians,  who  have  pursued 
the  great  labor  of  medical  reform  by  another  mode  distinct  from  our  own, 
we  hsve  recognized  the  claims  and  recommendetl  the  study  of  Homoeo- 
pathy as  a  valuable  portion  of  professional  knowledge.  Having  deter* 
mined  to  establish  at  a  suitable  opportunity  a  course  of  Uomosopathic 
instruction  for  the  benefit  of  our  students,  we  have  been  gratified  to 
observe  at  the  same  time  among  tlie  Homcenpnthic  medical  profession  a 
concerted  movement  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  suitable  opportunity  of 
instrurtitm  for  Homoeopathic  medical  students,  in  which  they  might  at  least 
be  safe  from  the  inf^ulis  of  Allopathic  bigotry,  by  attending  a  Homoeo- 
pathic collfge  or  a  college  of  liberal  principles. 

Having  resolved  to  establish  a  Homoeopathic  chair  in  the  Institute,  it 
was  deemed  desirable  to  select  for  that  chair  some  one  whose  learning, 
experience  and  general  reputation  as  a  Homoeopathic  physician  would 
^ve  the  best  assurance  of  a  satisfactory  development  of  Homoeopathic  sci- 
ence. For  this  purpose  it  was  deemed  best  to  tender  the  privilege  of 
nominating  a  suitable  professor,  to  the  convention  of  Homoeopathic  physi- 
cians whirh  was  about  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  The  convention 
mpprecmting  highly  the  liberal  spirit  which  prompted  the  offer,  deliberated 
tipon  the  subject  and  unanimously  recommended  Dr.  Siorm  Kosa.  of 
Painesville,  Ohio,  for  the  Homoeopathic  Professorship  of  the  Institute. 
This  nomination,  highly  acceptable  to  all  parties,  was  confirmed  by  the 
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Traaleea  of  the  Instiiule,  who  have  eieeted  Dr.  Roea  to  the  professorahipy 
for  which  he  was  recoai mended. 

Thoe  are  we  enabled  to  present  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  med- 
icine, a  school  truly  liberal,  independent,  and  free  from  sectarian  influence; 
and  overlooking  not  the  narrow  boundaries  of  some  dogmatic  and  epheme* 
ral  theory,  bai  the  whole  horisoo  ol  medical  science— iucludini;  alike  the 
researches  of  the  standard  authorities  from  Hippocrates  to  Velpeau;  the 
ingenious  and  wonderful  discoveries  of  Hahnemann  and  liis  followers, 
and  the  extensive  knowledge  of  botanic  medicines,  ol  safe  and  successful 
methods  of  practice,  and  of  the  true  principles  of  physiology,  which 
belong  to  Eclectic  Medical  Reformers  of  America. 

Graduates  of  this  Institution,  whether  designing  to  occupy  the  range  of 
Eelacticism,  or  to  give  their  attention  exclusively  to  Hnmeeopathie  prac* 
tice  will  enjoy  an  ttnosoally  exieneive  familiarity  with  all  the  recoorcee  of 
the  healing  art,  and  hence,  will  occupy  now  that  advanced  position  to 
which  the  whole  profession  will  in  time  attain,  when  paltry  jealousies 
shaJl  have  perished,  and  when  the  varied  contributions  of  the  19ih  cen* 
tory  to  practice  medicine  and  medical  philosophy  are  all  received  and 
arranged  in  their  proper  place,  and  taught  in  all  respectable  medical 
schoola. 

As  the  pioneer  teacher  o(  the  American  or  liberal  system  of  medieine, 
the  Institute  is  appropriately  located  in  the  most  central  portion  of  oar 
Republic.  Cincinnati  is  evidently  destined  to  be  either  the  largest  city  or 
one  of  the  few  largest  cities  on  the  continent — from  the  rate  of  its  growth 
we  may  calculate  that  ere  the  close  of  the  present  century,  Cincinnati  wiH 
be  to  America,  as  London  and  Paris  are  to  Europe,  and  the  medical 
authority  of  Cincinnati  will  be  propoHionally  influential  llironghont  the 
world.  With  nn  eye  to  such  a  fnture  — to  the  ascendancy  of  the  Ameri* 
can  republic — the  American  spirit,  and  the  American  system  of  medieine« 
the  Institute  has  been  established,  and  we  invite  all  who  cherish  the  glory 
of  our  country— all  whose  sympathies  are  with  the  FCTURsin  its  progress, 
nther  than  the  Past  in  its  darknbss,  to  participate  in  our  entei prise,  and 
share  the  glory  of  American  Meilical  Reform. 

NOTB. 

Statistics  or  tri  Cincinnati  CnoLxaA  HosprriL. — (established  by  the  Board  of 
Heelth,  under  authority  of  the  city  council.)  Dr.  J.  H.  Joaoan,  Resident  Pbysl- 
cUn. — ^Prom  the  eth  of  June  up  to  th«  27th  of  July,  total  number  of  admissions 
72b  total  ntunber  of  deaths  83,  of  these,  twenty  were  in  articulo  mortis  when 
brought  in,  and  died  generally  in  less  than  an  hour ;  five  died  of  narcotism  from 
opiatea  taken  previous  to  admission ;  three  died  of  deUrium  tremens,  and  thirteen 
of  other  diseases,  as  feTen,  aiaohoitis,  inflammation  of  the  brain  die.,  making  a 
total  of  41,which  being  subtracted  leaves  184  cholera  patients,  of  whom  42  died, 
and  142  wese  cured.  Of  those  cured,  seventeen  were  in  pulseless  collapse  when 
admitted,  and  many  others  were  in  a  partial  collapse.  The  number  of  deaths, 
therefore.  Amounts  to  twenty-two  and  fourfifhs  per  cent  of  the  number  of  cases— 
or  less  than  three  in  twelve.  At  the  same  tin^e,  the  number  of  cases  in  the  cholera 
hospital,  treated  byDra.  J(^nson  and  Drake  before  they  were  dismissed,  and  by  Dr. 
Raysiond  in  the  Pearl  stieet  branch,  has  amounted  to  61,  of  whom  (37,)  more  than 
thieeiifths  died.  The  total  number  cf  deaths,  compared  to  the  admissions  being 
aader  the  Eclectic  treatment  36  per  cent,  under  old  school  treatment  60  per  cent. 

In  the  Commercial  Hospital  if  the  facts  are  not  su  pressed  by  the  Pacnlty,  it  is 
prabable  the  cholera  treatment  will  exhibit  a  still  wome  result 
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Students. 

Thnrlow  J.  Wright,  M.  D., 
Odna  Daily  Brooks, 
Daniel  Porter  Wooster, 
Theodore  Roberts, 
Nelson  Simons, 
Wiiiiam  Jackson  Tmmbo, 
Amos  Willis,  M.  D., 
Charles  Btmey  Robbins, 
Lewis  Sleight, 
John  Calhoun  Bates, 


Dr.  R.  B.  Waldo, 
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David  Abel  Austm, 
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Jesse  Monroe  Birdsong, 
Bowen  C.  Bowell, 
Chorles  Carlos  Brown, 
George  Washington  Dickey, 
Thomas  Donaldson, 
Robert  S.  Finley, 
Wm.  W.  Hadley, 
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Edwin  A.  Lodge,  Ohio. 

Wm.  Holman  Lowry,  Mo. 

Daniel  Farr  Moray,  Penn. 

Orrm  E.  Newton,  Ohio. 

William  Owens,  Ohio. 

James  Pitts,  N.  T. 
Benjamin  Franklin  Radcliff,      Ohio. 

Elzaphan  R.  Roe,  Ky. 

Lemuel  Kemball  Rosa,  Ohio» 

Wm.  Henry  Shepherd,  Md. 

Jacob  Stewart,  Penn. 

David  P.  Stille,  Ohio. 

Thomas  H.  Walters,  ** 
T.  J.  Wright,         Iowa.— Total  88. 
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Odna  Daly  Brooks,  Wisconsin. 
Horatio  Milton  Chattertont  Ohio. 
Francis  Dodge,  Indiana, 
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George  Glick, 
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James  A.  Gordon, 
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R.  R.  Hopkins, 
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Augustus  Kerr, 
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James  Milot, 
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Harris  Putnam  Norton, 

Ohio. 

RenseberC.  Raymond,  Pa* 

George  W.  Read,  Pa. 

Charles  B.  Robbins.  Maas. 

Theodore  Roberts,  Cooik 

Alvin  Shattuck,  N.  Y. 

Nelson  Simons,  IlL 

Abraham  Myers  Stayman,       Ohio. 
Horace  C.  Taylor,  N.  Y. 

Edward  Walker.   Ohio.— Total  19. 
Total  Spring  and  Winter  47. 


ECLECnC  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CINaNNATI. 

The  next  coune  of  Lectures  in  this  Institution,  will  oommenoe  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  November,  1849,  and  oontinue  until  the  15th  of  March,  1860.  But  one  Ses- 
sion will  hereafter  he  held  annually.  A  gratuitous  preliminary  course  will  com- 
mence the  first  Monday  of  October  and  continne  one  month.  The  Faculty  of  the 
Institute  will  be  arranged  as  follows: 

HORATIO   P.  OATCHELL,  M.  D., 
ProfesK>r  of  Special,  General,  and  Pathological  Anatomy. 

JOSEPH  R.  BUCHANAN,  M.   D., 

Professor  of  Physiology*  and  Institutes  of  Medicine. 

THOMAS  V.  MORROW,  M.  D.. 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Ptfthology. 

STORM  ROSA,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Homoeopathy. 

BENJAMIN  L.  HILL.  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Surgical  Practice. 

LORENZO  £.  JONES,  M.  D., 
ProfesK>r  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Medical  Botany. 

JOHN  B.  STALLO,  A.  M., 
Pnifenoi  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy  and  Medical  Juzisprudenoe. 

WOOSTER  BEACH,  M.  D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

JAMBS  MILOT,  M.  D., 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Surgical  Prosector. 

This  Institution  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  in  1846,  and  is  under 
the  control  of  an  efficient  Board  of  Trustees,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Faculty^ 
baTe  full  powers  tcoonfer  all  the  degrees  that  are  conferred  by  any  Medical  Col- 
lege in  the  United  States.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Institute  in  1846,  the 
total  number  of  its  matriculated  students  hss  been  618 — a  number  unequalled  by 
any  Western  school  in  a  similar  length  of  time  from  its  foundation.  In  four  years 
it  bM  risen  to  be  the  fifth  American  school  in  number  of  matriculated  students*  and 
eighth  in  number  of  graduates. 

All  departments  of  medical  science  are  carefUlly  taught,  by  a  course  of  sii  or 
seTen  daily  lectures,  with  critical  examinations,  and  a  weekly  medical  and  suxgioal 
cltniqae.  iVbt  only  are  the  common  elements  of  medical  science  taught,  (which  are 
aceaiible  in  other  schools  and  in  the  standard  text-books,)  but  a  very  large 
amount  of  interesting  and  necessary  knowledge  is  imparted,  which  is  not  obtain- 
able in  oUier  schools.  Important  discoveries  in  the  physiology  of  the  nervous 
systean*  (not  yet  m  print)-^an  extensive  knowledge  of  our  indigenous  botanic 
BBatcxia  medica*  and  an  American  system  of  medical  practice,  which  changes  for  the 
better,  three* fourths  of  the  details  of  the  healing  art,  have  constituted  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  Institute.  The  superiority  of  the  Eclectic  system  of  Therapeutics^ 
Surgery  and  Obstetrics,  has  caused  its  rapid  diffusion  throughout  the  United  States; 
and  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  much  greater  demsnd  for  educated  Eclectic  prac- 
titioners than  can  yossibly  be  supplied  for  years.  The  City  Cholera  Hospital  of 
Cincinnati,  under  the  control  of^  Eclectic  physicians,  exhibited  but  about  one- half 
of  the  mortality  of  Hospitals  under  the  old  practice;  and  the  privste  treatment  of 
ebdeia*  by  Bcleotae  physicians,  in  Cincinnati,  exhibits  a  mortahty  of  but  3  and 
6^10  per  cent,  in  more  than  a  thousand  cases.  In  other  diseases  the  Eclectic 
tseatment  presents  a  similar  superiority.  The  leading  principle  of  Eclecticism  is 
to  seieet  liberally  from  all  sources,  the  best  methods  of  treatment;  bat  to  reject  all 
^aageious  and  deleteriotts  methods  which  impair  the  vital  powers  of  the  patient. 
Hence  the  mercurial,  antiraonial,  blood-letting  system  of  treatment,  being  replaced 
k»y  better  agencies,  is  regarded  as  unscientific  and  obsolete. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  the  HonuBopathic  praotiee,  vhich  has  eyerjrwhere 
proTed  far  8upeia|A^  th.0  Ailopathic»  eithai  in  Hoapital  ol  in  private^agtiee, 
(a  knowledge  of  wTi'tcd#f  indispensable  to  a  thorough  xned^AeducationV^iiTully 
taaght  in  the  Institute  by  an  able  HonuBpatbic  praoikK>QQ^iiBi|iBM»W^)\»oirfpated 
for  the  post  br  the  Western  Q^jmoQopathic  ConveQ(lio«J?^«||K^  • 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of- J^octar  of  Medici^  nin$t  na^&KC^ii^d  the  age  of 
21  years;  and,  in  addition  to  the  usual  preliminvy  study,  Tmy^  attended  two 
courses  of  lectufes  oneafeh  6f  the'departmanttf  o|L  medical  sciende  in  this  or  some 
legally  incorpotated' medical  school,  the  last  of  wiuob^ahAU^ ->i»  tiiis,  and  shall 
be  competent  to  sustain  a  thorough  examination  before  the  riftcolty.  'I'Four  years 
reputable  practice,  and  an  attendance  on  one  full  course  in  this  Indication,  also 
entitles  the  student  to  became  a  candidate  for  graduation. 

The  tickets  of  Professors  (j^lO  each)  amount  to  seventy  dollars.  The  Matricula- 
tion ftic  is  three  dollars; 'the  Dertionstrator's  ticket,  f  5;  the  Library  ticket, -(option- 
al,) $2.  Any  ^u^Tent,  by  ))aying4lO(t^oDars  iii  a^ijp^d,  irin  seonre  the  right  to 
attend  as  many  courses  as  are^n^cessary^  for  theifQmletion  of  his  atudiea,  (Grad- 
uation and  Matriculation  feesjiot  included.)  Good  board  may  be  had  for  $2  or 
$2,50  per  week.  One  student'  from  each  judicial  district  in'  the  State  of  Ohio,  ^"ifl 
he  edutfhted  gratuitously.  .It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  Judge  of  the  District,  to 
designate  some  powr  but  meritorious  young  gentleman  for  this  situation,  who  will 
be  admitted  free,  and  charged  only  for  the  ticket  of  matriculation,  which  is  three 
dollsTs.  Students  are  reeommended  to  furnish  themseWes  with  one  or  more  of  the 
following  text  boohs:  Wil^n,  Homer  and  Wjstar,  on  Anatomy;  WillianB,  Allison 
and  Stille,  oti  Pathology;  Oarpenterr  Oliver  and  Dunglison,  on  Physiology;  Beach» 
Wood,  Eberle  and  Watson,  on  Bfedioal  Practice;  Cooper  and  Gibson,  onSnigery; 
Meigs  and  Beach,  on  Midwifery;  Beach,  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  and  fiUnrle,  on  the 
Materia  Medica;  Gardner  and  Turner,  on  Chemistry;  Hartmann#  Herring,  and 
Hull's  Laurie,  on  Homceopathy,  as  well  as  other  standard  works. 

Students  arriving  in  the  city,  will  please  call  at  the  residence  of  the  undersigned* 
first  door  West  ofChe^JST^^Mkl^^  on  Ninth  street,  between  Race  and  Bhn. 
Those  desiring  furtiiei  la£>rsiaadtt>  will  please  direct  a  letter,  post  paid,  to 

l   .  '      "      ^   ',  \  T.  V.  MORROW,  M.  D., 

.'  •  .      t    .     /      ^  •  Daaa  of  the  Faculty. 

Faor.  W.  BvACRreti2r))e'd  by  tBo  Cambr)^  firom  his  tour  in  ISurope,  and  is  now  in  N. 
York*  His  new  vvork  on  the  practice  of  ifiedicine  wiU  probably  be  published  in  the 
eomae  of  the  pnsentfyear*    -     .       1  :  .       «     '     .  B. 

E  DEATHS  sr  Cbosxra. — ^Near  Indep enidenoei  MJ|>.it.  on  the  route  to  California, 
Dr.  J.  Pataner,  of  Marshall^  Michigan.  In  Oineinnati,  Dr.  i.  H.  Steyens,  and  Dr. 
J.  A.  Gordon.  In  Richmond,  Ind.,  Dr.  Wm.  Dulin,  (partner  of  Dr.  Watft^^  and 
Dr.  F.  Dodge.  On  the  Ohio  riVer,  on  his  way  hom^  W.  J.  Trumbo,  stud^uttir  the 
Institute.  On  a  steamboat  near  J^scumbia*  Aia.|  W.  J.  Wann,  student  of  the  Ia' 
statute.  After  treating  several  patients*  his  medicines  beeame.  exhansted»,and  when 
attacked  himself,  medical  aid  could  not  be  obtained  until  it  was  too  late!  '  These 
gentlemen  mosUy  died  asmattyn  to  their  professional  labors.'  We  should  learn  from 
their  deaths,  that  no.  professional  skilhcan  avail  us  any  thiqg,  unless  we  also  pay  a 
most  cautious  attention  to  the  duty  of  self-preservation.  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Wann, 
a  most  estimable  young  man  has  been  lost  to  the  profession.  In4he  others,  also,  yre 
have  lost  efllcient  supporters  of  medical  reform,  whose  moral  and  intellectual  worth 
were  highly  appreciated.  We  would  aay  to  onr  firiends,  beware  and  be  prompt,  yoo 
know  not  hw  mndUna  the  disease,  and  Aats  dmig€nm$  its  Jir^t  iffproacAca,        B. 

DtKO. — On  the  14th  inst,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law.  Dr.  J.  R.  Buchanaii, 

after  a  protracted  illness,  Mrs.  Akhb  Rowan,  relict  of  Judge  Rowan,  of  Kentucky, 
and  sister  of  Gen.  Wm.  Lytic,  <one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  West,)  in  her  77th  year. 
Mis.  R.  was  distinguished  for  her  generous  affections,  hospitality,  and  kindness. 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  SOCIETY 
OF  CINCINNATI  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 

UNITED   STATES. 

The  recent  epidemic  invasion  of  Cholera  has  forcibly  illustrated 
the  necessity  of  being  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  health,  and 
with  the  comparative  merits  of  the  diflferent  mediods  of  treating 
disease,  which  are  now  before  tiie  pubHc.  '  .      ^ 

If  the  mortality  of  any  disease  depends  as  much  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  treatment  adopted,  as  upon  the  severity  of  the  epidemic, 
it  is  highly  important  that  the  people  should  ascertam,  as  early  8« 
possible,  upon  what  method  erf  treatment  they  should  rely,  and 
rfiould  not  be  deceived  in  a  matter  which  mvolves  the  lives  of  many 
thousands  of  our  citizens.  _^  ,.^u       »^    j  j  *u 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  temble  mortahty  has  attended  the 
progress  of  cholera  around  the  globe,  and  that  many  of  the  most 
disttnguished  physicians  regard  it  as  a  disease,  over  which  medicine 
has  but  little  controlling  power;  and  from  which  we  cannot  ejqject 
more  than  one-half  of  those  who  are  seriously  attacked  to  recovw. 
So  firmly  convinced,  indeed,  are  the  members  of  the  Allopathic 
medical  profession,  of  the  fatality  of  cholera,  that  there  has  arisen 
e\'en  a  stubborn  skepticism  as  to  the  possibility  of  any  method  of 
treatment  being  attended  with  much  success. 

While  the  most  distinguished  authors  and  medical  teaclwrs  ot  tbe 
old  school  profession  have  thus  yielded  to  the  ravsges  of  the  pes- 
ti  ence,  an<f  acknowledged  their  inability  to  shield  sm^  from  tte 
devasts^tions,  a  very  laree  and  respectable  potion  of  the  medical 
JSorhavingT)eco1ne  dissatisW-witb  so  inefficient  a  course, 
We  ado^d  otKer,  and  as  they  conceive,  far  better  methods  of 
treatment,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
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The  leading  feature  of  the  new  system  which  has  orinnated  in 
America,  is  that  it  labors  to  preserve  the  vital  forces  of  tne  consti* 
tution  unimpaired — that  it  introduces  a  considerable  number  of 
important  remedies,  the  value  of  which  is  not  known  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  old  school  profession,  and  that  it  discards  as  pernicious 
and  unscientific,  the  mercurializing,  blood-letting  practice,  and  the 
whole  course  of  harsh,  poisonous  medication,  which  has  heretofore 
constituted  the  opprobrium  of  medicine. 

This  American  Ststkm  of  practice,  which  has  been  taught  for 
near  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  one  or  more  medical  colleges,  is 
called  Eclectic,  because  its  'discards  all  bigotry,  and  aims  to  select 
liberally  frcnn  any  and  every  source,  all  valuaole  improvements  in 
therapeutic  science.  Several  medical  colleges  have  been  chartered 
.  with  the  object  of  teaching  the  Eclectic  practice;  and  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute  of  this  aty,  aheady  outranks  in  numbers,  thirty- 
three  of  thirty-seven  old  school  medical  colleges  in  the  United 
Stotes.  In  the  medical  profession,  the  Eclectic  principles  are 
propagated  by  their  scientific  truth  and  accuracy,  as  well  as  prac- 
tical success,  and  the  prc^ess  of  every  year  brings  the  whole  pro- 
fession nearer  to  the  ptat^rm  of  Eclecticism. 

The  relative  merit  of  the  old  and  new  systems  must  be  deter- 
mined by  an  intelligent  communis,  not  by  the  endless  discussion 
of  medical  theories;  but  by  the  observation  of  facts — ^by  an  impar* 
tial  trial  of  each  system,  and  a  comparison  of  results,  to  ascertain 
whidi  system  has  Seen  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  effects  for 
society,  which  has  stood  the  test  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  which 
has  most  effectually  rolled  back  the  tide  of  disease  and  death.  To 
the  results  of  such  a  comparison,  we  tender  our  submission,  and 
readily  will  we  relincjuish  anjr  scheme  of  practice  which  cannot 
exhibit,  when  fairly  tned,  convincing  evidence  of  its  superiority. 

In  adopting  our  present  system  of  practice,  we  are  guided  by  the 
knowledge  of  its  superior  results.  We  are  not  blindly  following 
the  authority  of  teacbers,  but  are  prosecuting  a  benevolent  reform 
in  medical  science,  which  deeply  enlists  tlie  attachment  and  admi- 
ration of  all  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  details  and  its 
results. 

The  comparative  merit  of  the  Eclectic  Reform  and  of  the  unre- 
formed  system  of  Allopathy,  can  be  determined  only  by  estimating 
impartially  the  number  of  deaths  which  occur  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  practice  of  the  two  classes  of  physicians,  and 
the  number  of  those  whose  constitutions  remain  permanently  injured 
after  undergoing  medical  treatment. 

The  best  fiela  for  this  comparison  is  in  the  treatment  of  cholera. 
There  are  many  6th«r  di^sases  in  which  we  would  as  willingly 
institute  a  comparison,  b^t  Uiis,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  celeb- 
rity, and  notoriety  of  the  facts  connected  with  its  career,  affords  the 
best  opportunity  of  obtaining  authentic  statistics. 
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From  a  di^MMsionato  nvestigatkm  of  fiicts,  we  are  c6mpelkd  to 
come  to  the  conclusioo,  that  the  average  mortality  of  cholera  under 
old  school  treatment,  has  been  at  least  one^hatf  of  all  the  cases 
treated.  In  coming  to  this  conclasion,  we  estimate  both  the  best  and 
the  worst  results  of  Allopathic  treatment.  We  cheerfully  admit 
that  many  of  the  medical  profession  have  been  led  by  their  own 
good  sense  and  innate  humanity,  to  adopt  more  Judicious  plans  of 
treatment  than  are  ^nerally  pursued  and  regarded  as  orthodox,  (and 
therefore  have  attamed  better  results ;)  but  on  the  other  hand  we 
have  observed  in  so  many  caaes  a  bigoted  adherence  to  unsuccessful 
methods  of  practice — we  hear  of  so  many  instances  here  and  else* 
where  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  in  which 
the  physician  has  lost  four-fifths  or  nine-tenths  of  all  his  cholera 
patients,  that  we  are  compelled  to  believe  our  estimate  of  fifty  per 
cent  as  the  average  mortality  to  be  entirely  just. 

The  reports  of  seven  hospitals  of  Paris,  up  to  the  6th  of  May, 
1849,  exhibit  1366  cholera  caaes,  of  which  844  died,  and  612 
recovered,  being  a  mortali^  of  62  per  cent. 

The  reports  of  Allopathic  physicians  of  Cincinnati  to  the  Board 
of  Health,  in  the  month  of  May,  (when  the  disease  was  in  its 
mildest  form;  when  not  more  than  one  case  in  a  hundred  presented 
very  dangerous  symptoms,  and  when  some  of  the  Faculty  even 
dttiied  that  a  cholera  ^idemic  existed,)  exhibit  out  of  432  cases 
treated  by  them,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  deaths,  or  a  mortality  of 
26  per  cent.  The  mortality  of  the  succeeding  month,  it  is  well 
known,  was  more  than  twice  as  great  with  aU  classes  of  practi* 
tioners,  and  if  the  profession  had  not  refused  to  report  their  cases 
for  those  months,  (thus  evading  a  fair  issue,)  we  can  have  little 
doubt  they  would  have  exhibited,  during  the  roost  malignant  period, 
a  mortality  of  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  per  cent. 

So  well  known  and  admitted  is  the  usual  mortality  of  cholera 
patients  under  old  school  treatment,  that  even  its  most  zealous 
champions,  such  for  example,  as  the  Western  Lancet,  have  openly 
admitted  that  the  usual  mortality  of  serious  cholera  cases  is  fifty 
per  cent. 

Dr.  Watson,  the  most  distinguished  old  school  authoritv  at 
present,  in  reference  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  even  congratulates- 
Kimself  upon  his  good  fortune,  that  only  one-half  of  his  cholera 
patients  died,  which  he  considers  <<not  greater  than  the  average 
mortality.'' 

It  would  be  easy  to  collect  reports  of  a  large  number  of  cases 
aad  deaths,  from  the  different  cities  of  Europe,  and  especially  of 
fiii^and,  which  show  a  greater  number  of  deaths  than  of  recov- 
eries. But  without  attempting  to  urge  this  matter  to  the  full  extent 
that  might  be  justified,  we  accept  the  statements  of  old  school 
ptactioe  from  its  teachers,  authors,  and  advocates* 
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Proceeding  then  upon  the  admitted  fkot  that  flftjr  per  cent  is  the 
usual  mortality  of  enolera  patients,  we  would  state  the  following 
facts: 

HospiTAL  Pkactice. — The  City  Cholera  Hospital,  established 
by  the  Board  of  Health  of  Cindmiati,  and  placed  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  J.  H.  Jordan,  an  Eclectic  physician,  has  received  from 
June  6  to  August  6,  264  patients;  of  these  24  were  in  arlicuh 
mortis  when  admitted,  and  died,  on  an  average,  in  less  than  an 
hour;  five  died  of  narcotism  from  drugs  taken  previous  to  admission; 
three  died  of  delirium  tremens;  thirteen  died  of  various  other  dis- 
eases, and  four  of  those  which  recovered  were  not  regarded  as 
strictly  cholera  cases.  The  remaining  cases,  amounting  to  206, 
were  cholera  cases,  which  underwent  treatment;  of  which  49  died, 
being  a  little  less  than  twenty-four  per  cent,  (23.9. )  One  hundred 
and  fifty  six  were  discharged  cured,  of  whom  twENTv  had  been  in 
a  state  of  ^UtleBs  collapse  when  admitted.  These  results  are 
highly  gratifying,  when  we  reflect  that  this  hospital  bore  the  bnmt 
of  the  epidemic,  and  received  a  large  number  of  the  worst  cases  in 
the  most  advanced  stages  of  the  disease. 

Pkivate  Practice. — During  the  months  of  May,  June  and 
July,  the  Eclectic  practitioners  of  Cincinnati  have  treated  more 
than  1500  cases  of  cholera,  characterised  by  severe  and  decided 
symptoms,  such  as  vomiting,  spasms,  rice-water  discharges,  alarm- 
ing depression  of  the  vital  powers,  and  great  diminution  or  sus- 
pension of  the  force  of  the  circulation.  The  mortality  of  these 
cases  was  as  follows : — in  May,  330  cases  and  five  deaths ;  in 
June  and  July,  1173  cases  and  60  deaths,  presenting  an  aggregate 
average  mortality  of  about  Aj^  per  cent. 

In  arriving  at  this  result,  we  have  been  influenced  by  the 
consideration,  that  a  very  small  mortality  in  cholera  is  almost 
incredible  to  those  who  have  witnessed  the  results  of  old  school 
practice  alone,  and  consequently  have  adopted  the  liberal  rule  of 
including  in  our  mortality  all  cases  for  which  the  physician  was 
in  any  way  responsible — even  those  who  died  in  consequence  of 
disobeying  directions — those  who  had  been  given  up  to  die,  by  pre- 
vious medical  attendants,  and  those  who  were  so  near  death  when 
-the  physician  arrived,  as  not  to  justify  any  hope  whatever  of  recov- 
ery. Notwithstanding  a  considerable  number  of  such  cases,  and 
a  large  number  of  cases  of  pulseless  collapse,  the  aggregate  mor- 
tality has  been  scarcely  4^^  per  cent,  which  is  less  than  half  the 
average  mortality  of  patients  from  all  classes  of  ordinary  diseases 
in  the  public  Hospitals  of  Europe  ;  and  less  than  one  tenth  of  Ihe 
average  mortality  of  cholera  patients  in  private  old  school  pntc- 
tice,  according  to  Dr.  Watson. 

The  entire  truthfulness  of  the  foregoing  statements,  we  are  willing 
to  submit  to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny — giving  the  names,  residence, 
&c.  of  those  who  have  been  patients.     The  names  of  the  physi- 
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cians  from  whom  these  reports  have  been  derived  are  as  follows, 
aad  although  from  professional  employments,  illness  and  other 
causes,  we  have  been  unable  to  comprise  the  whole  Eclectic  prac- 
tice of  this  city — ^it  gives  a  fair  view  of  its  usual  results. 

Drs.  Morrow  and  Hunt,  a97  cases,  15  deaths ;  Drs.  R.  S.  and 
O.  £,  Newton,  115  cases,  4  deaths ;  Br.  Israel  Wilson,  204  cases 
7  deaths;  Br.  B.  L.  Hill,  42  cases,  no  deaths;  Dr.  J.  Borton, 
266  cases,  two  deaths;  Br.  P.  K.  Wombau^,  89  cases,  11 
deaths ;  Br.  T.  J.  Wright,  70  cases,  3  deaths ;  Br.  J.  Garretson, 
42  cases,  4  deaths;  Br.  A.  Brown,  98  cases,  3  deaths;  Brs. 
King  and  Main,  56  cases,  7  deaths ;  Br.  B.  P«  StiUe,  thirteen 
cases,  one  death;  Br.  T.  Bonaldson,  42  cases,  7  deaths;  Br. 
S.  H.  Chase,  forty  cases,  no  deaths ;  Br.  J.  Balbey,  thirty  cases 
one  death. 

Total— 1608  cases,  sixty-fite  deaths.  Mortality,  4.32  per  cent, 
or  one  death  to  twenty-three  cases. 

^  In  addition  to  the  above,  a  large  number  of  cases  of  choleroid 
disease  (commonly  called  cholerine,)  have  been  treated  without  any 
mortality,  and  a  still  larger  number  of  epidemic  dysentery,  in 
which  the  mortality  was  very  trivial.  Had  these  cases  been  in* 
eluded  in  our  reports,  the  sum  totals  it  is  believed,  would  have  ex- 
ceeded three  thoueand  cusee^  and  the  aggregate  mortality  would 
have  been  between  two  and  three  per  cent.  But,  as  these  diseases 
which  attended  the  cholera  epidemic,  were  regarded  by  Eclectic 
practitioners  as  by  no  means  formidable  or  dangerous,  but  few  kept 
any  record  of  such  cases. 

In  the  light  of  tibese  facts,  we  may  ask  who  is  responsible  for 
more  than  three  thousand  deaths  by  cholera,  which  have  occurred 
in  Cincinnati  from  the  10th  of  May  to  the  10th  of  August?  Who 
is  responsible  too,  for  the  great  number  of  miserably  salivated 
patients  whom  we  now  observe,  and  for  the  great  number  who  died 
narcotised  by  opium,  or  who  perished  by  other  diseases,  superin^ 
duced  by  medical  treatment  ? 

If  new  and  successful  methods  of  practice  were  received  with 
any  courtesy  by  the  leaders  of  the  old  school  party,  we  should  be 
reluctant  to  publish  these  comparisons.  But  neither  courtesy  nor 
justice  has  ever  been  extended  to  Eclectic  practitioners,  by  their 
well  organized  opponents,  for  many  years  past.  The  remarkable 
success  of  the  Eclectic  non  mercurial  treatment  in  cholera,  has 

Siven  rise  to  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  diminish  the  effect  of 
acts, which  in  this  case  are  too  public  to  be  denied  or  refuted. 
So  long  as  these  efforts  were  confined  to  coarse  abuse,  or  vulgar 
epitheti^  we  deemed  them  unworthy  of  notice.  When  combined 
eflbrts  were  made  to  exclude  from  society,  to  degrade  and  ruin 
every  independent  practitioner,  we  relied  upon  the  intelligence  of 
our  fellow  citizens,  certain  that  no  conspiracy  of  interested  indi- 
vidiails  could  long  4kfc»t  the  troth.     Biit  wbeo  a  spe^&e  charge 
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gross  slander  has  been  c(»icocted,  and  so  industriously  circu* 
lated  every  where  as  to  gain  credence  extensively,  amongst  intelli* 
gent  men,  justice  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  truth  requires,  that  vre 
should  promptly  correct  and  reAite  the  misstatement.  The  story 
has  been  extensively  circulated  here,  and  throughout  the  West, 
tfiat  the  success  of  the  Eclectic  practitioners  in  cholera,  was  owing 
to  the  fact,  that  they  had  changed  their  views  of  medicine,  and 
that  whenever  they  met  with  a  bad  case,  they  resorted  to  the  use 
of  calomel. 

If  such  had  been  the  case,  it  might  have  been  asked,  how  could 
Eclectics,  the  old  opponents  of  calomel,  have  learned  to  use  that 
drug  with  ten  times  as  successful  eflfects,  as  its  most  infatuated  dev* 
otees  ?    Such  skill  would  be  marvellous  indeed. 

We  have  traced  these  ridiculous  stories  to  their  origin,  and  find 
that  they  aroear  to  have  been  originated  by  a  tew  old  school  prac- 
titioners. But  however  they  may  have  originated,  we  now,  in  the 
name,  and  by  the  authority  of  eveiy  Eclectic  practitioner  of  Cin* 
cinnati,  pronounce  the  whole  story  to  be  a  base  fabrication,  orig- 
inating we  believe  in  improper  motives,  and  brought  into  circula- 
tion  by  professional  jealousy.^ 

So  far  from  changing  our  views,  we  have  gained  additional  con- 
fidence in  the  vast  superiority  of  the  Eclectic  or  non-mercurial 
treatment  in  all  cases ;  and  we  have  observed  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Eclectic  treatment  has  been  adopted  by  the  most 
successful  old  school  practitioners;  while  some  have  gone  so  far  as 
entirely  to  renounce  calomel,  and  the  lancet  m  the  treatment  of 
this  disease,  and  been  rewarded  for  their  changes  by  signal  success. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  in  due  time,  the  whole  medical  profession 
will  adopt  these  views,  and  regard  the  treatment  of  cholera  by  mer* 
curial  pui^^ing  and  bleeding  as  gross  quackery. 

In  making  these  remarks,  we  design  to  cast  no  imputation  upon 
those  who  conscientiously  follow  their  teachers  in  the  mercurial 
practice,  from  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  a  better  system,  but  do 
repel  with  the  utmost  scorn,  the  insolence  of  those  who  from  inter- 

*The  only  facts  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  which  may  have  ^ven  occasioa 
for  these  fabrications,  are  the  following,  vie:  1.  An  old  school  physician,  (not  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  medicine,)  who  had  been  for  several  years  engaged  in  the 
cultiTation  of  chemistry,  had  occupied  the  station  of  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute.  This  gentleman,  who  was  well  known  by  all  as  an  old 
school  physician,  and  never  regarded  otherwise,  (although  sufficiently  independent 
of  ^arty  spirit  to  co-operate  in  the  Eclectic  school,)  has  been  known,  since  bis  con- 
nexion with  the  Institute  terminated*  last  spring,  to  have  administered  several  doses 
of  calomel  to  his  friends.  2.  A  relative  of  the  above  mentioned  physician,  attached 
by  education  and  associations  to  the  mercurial  system  of  practice,  was  induced  by 
him  to  attend  and  graduate  in  the  Institute;  in  doing  which  he  still  retained  hia 
meieurial  predilections,  and  did  not  espouse  the  Eclectic  system*  8.  An  Edectic 
physician*  engaged  in  experiments  upon  poisons,  purchased  a  few  drachms  of  the 
chloride  of  mercury,  for  chemical  purposes,  in  the  presence  of  an  old  school  phy- 
sician, at  the  same  time  distinctly  stating  his  object  4.  A  dentist,  through  mists^ke 
or  oaielessnesip  lepoited  an  Eclectic  pstaest  as  saHTSted*  who  had  a  difeent  dy»« 
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ested  motives,  labor  to  deceive  the  public — who  knowingly  circu- 
late slanders,  and  who  neither  investigate  fairly,  nor  tolerate  free- 
dom  of  opinion  in  others. 

At  the  same  time  we  cheerfally  extend  professional  courtesy  to 
all  classes  of  physicians— to  all  who  respect  the  rights  of  others— 
and  we  hope  that  ultimately  a  spirit  of  Eclectic  liberality,  will 
restore  to  harmony,  and  elevate  to  an  honorable  position  the  now 
dishonored  and  discordant  medical  profession* 


J.  R.  BUCHANAN, 

J.  H.  JORDAN, 

R.  S.  NEWTON,      f   Eclectic  Med- 


J.  H.  JORDAN,        j    Committee    of 

ical   Society. 


J.  KING, 

S.  H.  CHASE* 


order  of  the  moutb,  and  who  had  not  for  aeyeral  jrean*  taken  a  particle  of  merou- 
rial  medicine.  6.  Physicians  who  are  not  recognized  as  Eclectics,  have  sooietimes 
been  eonfoonded  with  the  members  of  the  Eclectic  Society,  by  persons  not  acquain- 
ted with  the  oondition  of  the  profession. 

In  order  effectually  to  repel  all  imputations  arising  from  the  malicious  gossip  of 
profeasiona)  riTals,  the  following  emphatic  statements  are  submitted  .- 

GmciirifATi,  Aug.  9,  1849. 
The  undersigned  hereby  declare  that  in  our  whole  practice  of  the  medical  pro- 
■sioiir  we  hare  nerer  administered  or  reooBunended  calomel  or  any  other  mercurial 

preparation,  either  internally  or  externally,  and  that  we  regard  the  use  of  such 

ren&edies  as  opposed  to  the  dictates  of  science  and  humanity. 

T.  J.  WRIGHT,  M.  D.,  S.  H.  CHASE,  M.  D.,  THOS.  DONALDSON,  M.  D. 
J  AS.  MILOT,  M.  IJ.,  D.  P.  STILLS,  M.  D.,       A.  BROWN, 

WM.  OWENS.  M.  D.,       J.  GARRETSON,  H.  D.,  O.  B.  NEWTON,  M.  D., 
EDWIN  A.  LODGE,  M.  D.  JAS.  O.  HUNT,  M.  D., 

The  undersigned  hereby  declare,  that  for  many  years  we  have  been  opposed  to 
the  old  school  system  of  medical  practice;  that  for  several  years  past  we  have  not 
administered  or  recommended  calomel  or  any  mercurial  substance,  under  any  cir> 
eomstanees  whatever,  and  that  wei^ard  the  Allopathic  use  of  mercury  in  any  case 
as  an  erideoce  of  professional  ignorance  or  prejudice. 

JOS.  R.  BUCHANAN,  M.  D.,  I.  WILSON,  M.  D., 

R.  S.  NEWTON,  M.  D.,  J.  KING,  M.  D. 

I  have  not  used  any  mercurial  preparation  for  the  last  twenty  years,  in  the  treat- 
xnent  of  any  form  of  disease  whatever.  T.  V.  MORROW.  M.  D. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  not  administered  a  dose  of  calomel,  or  recommended 
It  as  a  medicine  in  any  disease  whatever,  for  16  years.  J.  BORTON,  M.  D. 

I  have  never  given  or  prescribed  a  grain  of  calomel,  or  any  other  mercurial  prep- 
aration in  my  life.  J.  H.  JORDAN,  M.  D. 

I  hare  not  used  a  grain  of  mercurial  medicine  for  sereral  years,  and  I  regard  its 
Allopathic  use  as  dangetons  and  improper.  H.  P.  GATCHBLL,  M.  D. 

1  hereby  declare  that  in  the  practice  of  medicine  for  many  years  past,  in  every 
variety  of  disease,  I  have  never  used  calomel  or  any  other  mercurial  medicine. 

P.  K.  WOMBAUGH. 

Fimn  my  intimate  aoquttntanoe  with  Drs.  A.  H.  Baldridge,  B.  L.  HiU,  and 
L.  B.  Jonesr  Eclectic  Physicians  of  this  city,  who  are  at  this  time  absent  on  profea- 
aional  business,  I  can  state  positively  that  their  medical  practice  has  been  entirely 
witKottt  the  use  of  meiottrial  medktoes,  for  many  years  past 

T.  V.  MORROWt  M.  D. 
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UVULARIA  PERFOLIAT A— (MOHAWK  weed,  fcc.) 


BY  aAMttEL  A.  HUMPHBBY,  M«  B. 


The  medical  properties  and  uses  of  this  plant,  are,  I  believe,  en- 
tirely unknown  to  writers  on  Materia  Medica,  and  consequently 
they  are  unknown  to  practitioners  of  medicine  generally.  It  how- 
ever deserves  to  be  placed  among  our  remeidial  agents,  and  to  hold  a 
rank  in  our  Materia  Medica,  inferior  to  but  few  of  our  indigenous 
plants. 

I  shall  not  give  its  Botanical  character,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  almost  all  readers  of  medicine  have  works  on  that  science  to 
which  they  can  refer. 

Description. — The  stalk  rises  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  high, 
and  is  most  frequently  divided  into  two  equal  branches  at  the  top, 
on  one  of  which  there  is  one  triangular  seed  tessel.  The  leaves  are 
separate  and  perfoliate.  The  blossom  is  yellow  and  unfolds  in  May. 
Tne  roots  are  white,  fibrous,  and  possess  neither  taste  nor  smell  in 
any  ^eat  degree.  The  fibres  are  about  the  size  of  a  large  knitting- 
needle,  and  number  from  eight  to  twelve  to  a  stalk.  It  grows  on 
rich  hill  sides,  and  in  moist  bottoms  in  the  timbered  land,  and  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  all  the  Western  States.  In  its  general  aj>- 
pearance  it  resembles  the  Solomon  Seal  when  young,  for  which  it 
may  be  mistaken  at  first  view. 

Properties. — The  medical  properties  of  the  plant  are  as  yet  but 
little  known.  Indeed  the  therapeutic  action  of  almost  all  our  reme- 
dial agents  is  fully  revealed,  only,  by  careful  observation,  when 
cautiously  exhibited  in  diflerent  conditions  of  the  system,  and  un- 
der diflferent  modifications  of  disease.  It  reauires  years  of  close 
watching  frequently,  to  bring  to  light  the  multiplied  influences  and 
actions  of  our  simplest  plants. 

The  generic  name  of  this  plant  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  formerly  used  in  diseases  of  the  Uvula,  but  with  what  eflfect  I 
am  unable  to  say.  The  Indians  of  this  country  are  said  to  have 
used  it  for  the  cure  of  snake  bites,  which  must  have  been  a  frequent 
accident  among  them,  as  it  is  yet  common  amon^  the  whites. 

Having  known  its  value  in  poisonous  stings  ana  bites  for  a  length 
of  time,  I  was  led  to  the  use  of  it  in  other  cases  by  the  thought,  that 
it  must  certainly  be  good  for  other  diseases,  if  it  has  the  power  of 
control  over  the  poison  of  the  rattle  snake. 

The  first  appncation  of  it  was  made  to  an  erysipelatous  face, 
much  swollen  and  of  five  days  standing.  It  should  nave  been  re- 
marked, that  all  the  usual  remedies  haa  failed  in  this  case,  and  the 
only  alternative  left  was  to  try  the  same  means  again,  or  find  some- 
thing new. 
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At  a  venture  I  tried  the  Uvularia,  and  in  six  hours  the  swelling 
and  redness  disappeared;  and  in  six  more  the  patient  was  well. 

The  second  case  was  Erysipelas  also,  of  some  weeks  standing, 
in  which  Tinct.  Iodine,  Nit.  or  Silver,  &c.  had  been  used,  but  wim 
no  benefit.  An  application  of  this  article  for  thirty-six  hours 
bleached  the  face  as  white  as  women  commonly  get  in  this  country. 
Since  that,  we  have  relied  on  this  article  in  Erysipelas,  using  how- 
ever constitutional  means  in  conjunction  with  it,  and  so  far  we  are 
satisfied,  that  it  will  arrest  the  Erysipelatous  action  at  any  stage, 
Dr.  Watson  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  (See  Watson^s  lect. 
p.  1030.) 

The  next  thought  that  occurred  to  me  in  reference  to  this  article 
was,  that  I  would  try  its  effects  in  Acute  Ophthalmia.  The  first  ap- 
plication to  this  disease  was  to  me  a  fair  test  of  its  utility.  The 
case  was  one  of  extreme  and  unmitigated  suffering  of  forty-eight 
hours  standing.  An  hour's  application  of  this  article  procured  ease 
and  sleep;  ana  twelve  hours  continuance  cured  the  eye. 

Since  that  time  myself  and  partner,  Dr.  Peabody,  have  used  it 
in  a  great  number  of  cases  in  which  an  external  inflammation  exist- 
ed, with  the  happiest  effects.  We  consider  that  Erysipelas,  Ophth- 
almia, and  all  tiie  class  of  Herpetic  diseases,  are  under  the  control 
of  this  agent  when  properly  applied. 

Of  its  effects  when  exhibited  internally,  I  am  not  so  fully  satis- 
fied ;  but  from  the  few  trials  made,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  pos- 
sesses a  sedative  property  that  may  be  of  vast  utility  in  gastritis  and 
other  imflammations  of  the  alvine  canal. 

When  given  internally,  the  superfine  powdered  root  should  be 
used.  When  applied  externally,  the  root  should  be  finely  powdered, 
(either  green  or  aried,)  and  mixed  with  hot  new  milk  to  the  consis- 
tence for  a  poultice,  and  applied  to  the  inflamed  parts  as  is  custom- 
ary with  other  poultices,  ana  renewed  when  dry. 

Preparation. — I  have  prepared  an  ointment  from  the  roots  and 
tops,  (when  green,)  by  simmering  the  powdered  article  in  lard,  for 
an  hour,  over  a  slow  fire,  and  straining  by  pressure.  This  may  be 
used  in  herpetic  affections,  and  for  sore  ears,  mouths,  &c.  of  chil- 
dren, and  also,  in  mild  cases  of  Erysipelas. 

Danville^  IlL^  July  2d^  1849. 


UNITY  OF  MALARIOUS  FEVERS. 


BY  A.  H.  WILLIS,  M.  P. 


Although  much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  subject  of 
F*ever,  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  something,  in  an  imperfect 
manner,  confirmatory  of  the  opinion,  that  all  fevers  which  are  of 
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miasmatic  origin,  are  indeed  but  one^aiid  the  same  disease,  and  re- 
quire a  similar  treatment. 

Two  years  ago  I  left  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  and  located 
in  Missouri,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  practical  know- 
ledge  of  the  fevers  of  the  West;  and  have  devoted  most  of  my  time 
since  to  this  subject.  And  that  I  might  not  fail  in  getting  a  tme 
insight  into  their  nature,  I  made  it  my^  business  to  sit  by  the  bed* 
side  of  my  patients,  and  witness  the  rise,  pro^ss  and  decline  of 
the  paorxysms  in  almost  every  variety  of  constitution. 

I  shall  not  now  attempt  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  miasm,  and  the  manner  of  its  introduction  into  the  constitu- 
tion; but  merely  wish  to  speak  of  its  ef&cts,  as  I  have  witnessed  in 
patients  who  were  under  its  influence.  And  probably  I  cannot  bet* 
ter  give  my  opinion  than  by  following  in  order  the  chain  of  my  ob- 
servations. 

The  first  case  worthy  of  remark,  was  one  of  well-marked  ague ; 
and  which  after  having  continued  in  the  quotidian  form  for  a  number 
of  days,  turned  to  a  well-marked  case  of  Bilious  fever.  This  change 
from  the  common  ague  to  Bilious  fever,  was  caused  by  an  accu- 
mulation of  bilious  matter  in  the  stomach  and  bowels;  m  proof  of 
which  I  observed  the  fever  lose  its  bilious  type  and  assume  the 
intermittent  form  after  a  thorough  evacuation. 

My  observations  in  this  case  deeply  interested  me  in  the  subject 
of  intermittents,  which  manifested  a  variety  of  character.  Some  of 
them  were  ushered  in  (after  the  premonitory  symptoms)  by  an  hour's 
shake,  followed  by  an  hour's  fever  and  an  hour's  sweating ;  others 
by  a  few  chilly  sensations,  a  much  longer  fever  and  shorter  sweat- 
ing stage;  ana  in  many  instances,  no  perceptible  moisture,  more 
than  a  softening  of  the  muscular  and  dermoid  tissue.  In  watching 
the  various  modifications  of  intermittents,  from  the  best  defined  to 
their  most  marked  form,  I  was  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  follow- 
ing named  fevers  deserve  to  be  expunged  from  the  list,  as  such, 
aim  set  down  as  masked  ague  or  intermittent.  And  I  may  here 
add,  that  after  I  came  to  regard  them  as  such,  I  shaped  my  treat- 
ment accordingly,  and  the  gratifying  result  was  complete  success: 

1st.  Bilious  Fkvbr.  I  have  seen  this  result  from  common  ague. 
The  intermittent  would  seem  to  lose  the  length  of  its  chilling  and 
sweatiuj;  stage,  and  have  the  intermediate  hot  stage  prolonged  in 
proportion  to  the  accumulation  of  bilious  matter  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  This  accumulation  was  almost  always  accompanied 
by  severe  pain  in  the  head;  sometimes  by  delirium  and  pain  in  the 
small  of  the  back — ^relieved  by  purgatives,  and  anti-periodic 
treatment. 

2d.  Ykllow  Fsvsr,  resulted  under  my  observation  from  an 
intermittent,  by  an  obstruction  in  gall  duct  |  or  in  other  words,  took 
on  the  yellow  form  in  consequence  of  being  blended  with  an  icte^ 
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ric  cause;  relieved  of  yellow  symptoms  by  jaundice  treatment,  and 
cured  by  anti-periodic. 

3d.  Inflammatory  Fever,  I  have  noticed,  depended,  for  its 
inflammatory  type,  upon  the  peculiarity  of  ccMistitution  and  other 
causes;  but  upon  none  which  I  could  trace  to  a  malarious  origin. 
I  have  seen  inflammatory  fever  result  from  an  intermittent;  or  rather, 
I  have  seen  an  intermittent  put  on  the  inflammatory  type  and  lose 
its  distinctive  type  to  the  eye,  of  intermittent  fever — ^relieved  by  an- 
tiphlogistic or  inflammatory  treatment  of  the  inflammatory  type, 
and  then  cured  of  its  intermittent  form  by  anti-periodics. 

4th.  Continued  Fever,  is  but  a  quotidian  that  has  from 
hepatic  or  other  causes  lost  its  chilling  and  sweating  sta^e,  and  had 
its  febrile  symptom  so  lengthened  as  to  consume  in  its  rise  and  de* 
cline  24  or  48  hours.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  well  marked  cases 
of  this  form  of  fever,  but  always  could  find  in  them  a  periodical 
type,  the  fever  being  kept  in  a  continued  form  by  means  of  irrita- 
tion or  inflammation.  Continued  fevers  have  alwajrs  lost  their 
continned  type  in  my  practice,  by  means  of  a  thorough  evacuation 
by  stool  ana  skin — and  their  periodical  form  by  anti-periodici. — 
There  are  other  forms  which  intermittents  may  take  on,  but  en6ugh 
is  hinted  at  to  show  that  I  look  upon  all  fevers  of  malarious  origin, 
as  a  unit  or  one  fever;  or,  in  other  words,  as  masked  aoc7E  :  and 
as  such  I  have  treated  them,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  case. 

Again.  In  the  treatment  of  fevers,  I  found  that  they  always  gave 
way,  or  were  arrested  by  an  anti-periodic,  unless  hindered  by 
spinal,  hepatic,  enteritie,  gastric,  pulmonic,  or  other  causes  of  irri- 
tation or  inflammation.  And  hence  I  found  it  always  necessary 
to  relieve  the  case  of  any  complications  of  this  character,  before  I 
administered  the  anti-periodic ;  for  experience  proves  to  me,  that 
if  an  anti-periodic  is  given,  and  from  accidental  causes  fails  to  ar- 
rest the  paroxysm,  it  loses  much  of  its  power,  and  if  continued 
while  these  causes  are  in  vigorous  action,  it  will  brcome  powerless. 

This  fact  is  often  noticed  in  common  Ague — the  ague  pills  often 
fail  in  arresting  the  paroxysm,  in  consequence  of  t&  exposure  of 
the  patient  to  causes  calculated  to  favor  the  chill ;  and  it  is  noto- 
rioas,  that  persons  who  have  used  Quinine  and  thus  hindered  its 
salutary  operation,  use  it  in  vain  after  the  system  has  become  used 
to  it.  In  such  cases,  both  in  ague  and  fever  of  other  types,  I  al- 
ways omitted  its  use  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  the 
system  to  regain  its  lost  susceptibility;  and  then  found  its  adminis- 
tration followed  by  a  total  arrest  of  the  disease. 
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CASE  OF  CHRONIC  PHLEGMASIA  DOLENS. 


BT  N.  L.  VAN  ZANDT,  V,  D. 


Messrs*  Editors : 

I  deem  the  following  case  one  of  peculiar  interest,  as  it  is 
one  of  those  affections  for  which  no  efficient  treatment,  heretofore 
adopted  and  recommended  by  the  regular  faculty^  or  any  other 
faculty,  save  our  own,  can  be  relied  upon  with  safety,  or  is 
even  worthy  of  trial.  The  ultiipatum  of  medical  science  might  be 
considered  as  attained,  if,  after  so  many  eminent  physicians  and 
surgeons  treating  such  a  case  altogether  in  vain,  and  pronouncing  it 
incurable,  none  could  be  found  who  would  dare  reverse  the  prognods 
of  this  disease,  as  well  as  that  of  many  others,  and  emerge  from  the 
old  labvrinths  of  medical  despondency,  to  breathe  in  a  pure  and  free 
atmosphere. 

The  subject  was  a  Mrs.  McGintis,  of  Brant,  located  some  12 
miles  from  Troy.  She,  however,  resided  here  during  most  of  the 
treatment.  She  is  now  64  years  of  age,  of  lean,  spare  make.  The 
chronic  form  supervened  from  the  acute,  which  came  on  about  two 
weeks  after  confinement,  in  the  year  1834,  from  the  usual  cause. 

The  urgent  symptoms  were  allayed  in  a  few  weeks,  but  it  soon 
broke  out  mto  indolent  ulcers,  (three  in  number,)  which  yielded  a 
small  amount  of  black  sanious  matter..  Lee  enlarged,  perhaps  to 
twice  its  natural  size — ^almost  black,  from  below  die  ankle  up  as  far 
as  the  hardness  extended,  which  was  near  the  knee, — ^veins  of  the 
foot  and  leg  varicose, — ^anchylosis  of  the  ankle  joint,  and  stiffiiess 
of  the  toes ;  indeed,  the  whole  leg  seemed  to  be  callous.  When* 
ever  the  patient  took  cold,  there  would  be  an  aggravation  of  all  the 
symptoms ;  cedema  sometimes  extending  up  into  that  side  of  the 
body,  and  frequently  into  the  opposite  hmos ;  attended  with  dys- 
pncea  and  various  constitutional  disturbances. 

The  treatment  adopted  by  the  fourteen  physicians  and  surgeons, 
besides  that  of  a  score  of  old  women,  was  about  the  same,  or  equal- 
ly scientific.  All,  but  one  surgeon,  bandaged  downwards.  Their 
plea  was,  that  it  would  ^^  keep  it  in  the  leg ;"  thereby  preventinjg 
fatal  consequences ;  but  a  varicose  state  of  the  veins  was  the  inevi* 
table  result.  Poultices  were  about  the  only  means  resorted  to,  such 
as  boiled  oats,  bran,  elm,  flax  seed,  &c.  &c.;  one  composed  of  the 
^Fimus  Bovillus  was  prescribed  by  one  of  the  learned  profession^ 
and  strict  perseverance  enjoined.  This,  with  the  addition  of  some 
salves  and  nostrums,  ended  their  profound  treatment  and  consum- 
mate skill. 

When  I  undertook  the  case,  one  of  these  all-wise  sons  of  .£sctt- 
lapius,  sent  me  word,  that  if  I  did  heal  it  over,  it  would  break  oat 
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in  some  other  part,  and  produce  a  fatal  result.  I  replied,  that  I  un- 
derstood what  I  was  about — ^that  I  lived  under  a  new  order  of  things; 
a  new  dispensation — and  was  not  in  the  habit  of  being  driven  from 
my  purpose,  by  the  "  ipse  dixit"  of  the  now  very  benevolent  part 
of  the  profession,  who  shudder  at  the  very  idea,  of  a  patient  com- 
ing unaer  Eclectic  treatment,  or  any  one  who  was  not  orthodox  and 
regular  in  his  practice. 

The  treatment  was  commenced  by  the  Bitter  Herb  fomenation, 
applied  in  the  usual  manner.  This  was  kept  up,  by  times,  during 
the  whole  course  of  medication.  The  Com.  Stim.  Liniment  was 
used  two  or  three  times  per  day.  A  poultice  composed  of  Gum 
Myrrh,  Sumach  Berries,  Cfapsicum  and  Hydrastis  simmered  in  spirits, 
was  used  with  much  advantage.  This  soon  changed  the  state  of 
the  ulcers,  and  eot  up  a  healtby  inflammation.  But  such  was  the 
callous  and  hardness  about  the  issues,  that  it  was  deemed  expe- 
dient to  apply  the  caustic  potash,  in  order  to  remove  the  large  a- 
mount  of  inorganized  or  aead  matter  existing  in  the  ulcers ;  after 
sloughing  had  commenced,  it  was  kept  up  by  that  alone ;  usii^  a 
poultice  of  Ulmus  Fulva  after  each  application  of  the  caustic.  This 
^t  up  a  copious  discharge  from  the  ulcers.  Compression  and  ban- 
\ges  were  not  used  all  we  time,  heretofore^  as  now,  on  account  of 
other  applications. 

The  Alterative  Syrup,  occasional  cathartics  and  tonics,  were 
used  as  they  were  indicated  throughout  the  treatment. 

Under  this  course,  she  be^an  to  improve  from  the  first ;  on  the 
first  day  she  began  to  work  Tier  toes;  on  the  eighth,  we  witnessed 
the  tendinous  part  of  the  extensor  muscles,  moving  above  the  an- 
nular li flaments.  This  she  had  not  seen  before  for  six  years  or  more. 
The  color  began  to  recede  downwards,  until  it  formed  an  areola 
around  each  ulcer.  Here  it  seemed  to  stop  for  a  time — ^fleshy  ex- 
ciescences  filling  up  the  cavities  of  the  sores ;  this  was  again  re- 
moved by  caustic. 

Recourse  was  now  had  to  the  cold  water  bandage  applied  as  long, 
for  a  time,  as  the  patient  could  bear  it.  Again  it  improved  rajpidly 
for  some  time,  till  two  of  the  ulcers  had  healed  over  with  an  almost 
normal  appearance  of  the  surface.  But  around  the  outer  and  upper 
one,  there  still  remained  a  venr  dark  color,  apparently  deep  seated. 
I  was  at  a  loss  for  some  time  now  to  proceed,  as  the  bottom  of  the 
nicer  appeared  to  be  of  a  healthy  aspect  and  in  good  condition.  It 
now  occurred  to  me,  that  the  deep  seated  facia,  must  be  infiltrated 
with  a  kind  of  Pigmnnivm  Nigrwn,  or  poisonous  deposition  of 
perapirable  matter,  whidi  was  unable  to  be  carried  off  by  the  absor- 
bent vessels,  or  by  any  external  opening.  I  resolved  to  apply  the 
Slick  Cau^e,  and  bum  down  through  a  thick  membrane,  that  seem- 
ed to  invest  or  cover  it;  and  upon  dissecting  it  up,  found  that  my 
coDvictions  were  right. 
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This  was  a  severe  operation,  causing  some  uneasiness  of  the  pa- 
tient, produced  more  perhaps  by  the  advice  of  credulous  friends, 
than  tne  measure  of  treatment.  The  discharge  was  still  promoted 
by  caustics  and  escharotics,  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  the  last 
mentioned  treatment ;  and  such  other  means,  as  were  deemed  neces- 
sary. The  Black  and  Yellow  salves  were  used,  and  various  clean- 
sing washes.  At  this  juncture,  she  moved  away — still  somewhat 
discouraged.  I  gave  her  a  few  preparations,  and  remarked  diat  it 
would  now  soon  get  well.  I  heard  irom  her  in  about  three  months; 
it  was  then  about  the  size  of  a  five  cent  piece,  and  still  gaining. — 
It  is  now  two  months  since  hearing  from  her :  it  is  probable  that 
it  is  entirely  healed.  The  hair  had  grown  out,  with  the  natural 
size  and  color  restored.  She  is  now  enjoying  the  perfect  use  of  her 
limb,  and  much  better  health  than  formerly. 

Other  cases  might  be  mentioned  of  similar  interest  met  with  in 
my  practice,  some  of  the  same  kind,  but  I  forbear.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  cause  of  Medical  Reform,  ia  the  cause  of  humanity, 
axid  that  of  humanity  is  mine. 

Troi/j  Miami  Co.,  0.,  June  ISthj  1849. 


CHOLERA  IN  NASHVILLE. 

Letter  from  Dr.  Wame  to  Prof.  Morrow ; 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  July  6th,  1849. 
Prof.  T.  V.  Morrow : 

Dear  Sir. — I  wish  to  make  ^ou  acquainted  with  a  remedly 
for  Cholera,  which  I  have  used  with  great  success  in  all  cases 
where  collapse  has  not  taken  place.  If  found  worthy  of  your 
confidence,  publish  it  in  your  Journal  for  the  benefit  of  Eclectic 
practitioners. 

Amon^  a  great  number,  I  will  give  you  two  very  confirmed 
cases,  which  were  treated  by  the  mixiure,  successfully.  Mbs. 
Speck,  aged  34,  living  on  College  Hill  in  this  city,  was  attacked  with 
cholera,  and  treated  by  a  very  respectable  physician  of  the  Old 
School  for  36  hours,  during  wnich  time,  he  gave  her  small  doses 
of  calomel  and  opium,  and  the  usual  treatment  in  such  cases,  as 
is  practiced  by  the  old  school  faculty.  Having  received  no  benefit, 
nd  continually  getting  worse,  I  was  called  m  consultation.  I 
found  her  vomiting  ana  purging*  with  rice  water  discharges,  cramp 
in  ^e  extremities  and  stomach,  at  veiy  short  intervals;  skin  comi* 
gated  and  blue,  with  a  cold  sweat  all  over  the  body;  no  pulse  at  the 
wrist;  very  restless;  with  much  difficulty  the  bea  clothes  could  be 
kept  on  her.  There  was  great  thirst ;  she  e^xvssed  herself  as 
burning  up  in  the  bowels  ana  stomach;  kidneys  entirely  suspended. 
I  proposed  giving  her  my  mixture,  he  readily  consented.      One 
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table-cpoonfbl^  to  be  rq)eated  as  often  as  ejected  from  the  stomach, 
afterwards  eveiy  16  or  20  minutes,  until  the  bowels  ceased  to  op^ 
rate,  then  e^rery  two  or  three  boon;  and  as  much  beef  tea  as  the 
stomach  would  retain,  to  be  continued  all  night.  The  first  dose 
given  was  vomited,  the  second  retained;  from  that  time  she  com* 
menced  improving.  The  next  morning  ordered  Quinine  and  Rhu- 
barb in  small  doses,  every  hour,  and  the  mixture  three  times  daily. 
The  same  treatment  was  continued  with  slight  alteration,  until 
well,  which  occupied  six  days.  The  usual  external  applications 
were  used,  to  generate  heat,  such  as  bags  of  hot  salt,  bottles  of  hot 
water,  &c. 

Cass  2d. — A  N^o  boy  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Driefass,  of  this 
city,  7  years  of  age,  was  taken  with  vomiting  and  purging;  wiUi 
cramp  m  the  extremities  and  bowels ;  pulse  very  leeUe;  tongue 
exceedingly  white,  deeply  co&ted  and  furrowed,  with  intense  thirst, 
having  aU  the  symptoms  of  the  cholera  in  the  advanced  stages. 

In  Uiis  case  I  was  called  in  as  soon  as  possible.  I  gave  him  an 
emetic  of  Ipecac,  the  contents  thrown  up  had  the  appearance  of 
brown  ielly,  difficult  of  separation,  in  large  clots,  intermixed  with 
a  little  bile.  Having  placra  a  little  of  it  on  my  tongue,  I  found  it 
intensely  acid.  After  keepinf;  up  the  emesis  Tor  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes,  with  large  draughts  of  warm  water,  the  cramps  left  him.  I 
then  gave  him  a  half  table-spoonful  of  the  mixture  every  half  hour; 
his  thirst  soon  ceased;  he  had  no  passage  from  his  bowels  after  two 
hours.  Then  I  ordered  it  eveiy  four  hours,  with  beef  tea  to  nourish 
him,  and  hot  bricks  to  his  feet;  he  soon  went  to  sleep,  and  slept 
the  greater  part  of  the  night.  The  next  day,  mixture  three  times 
daily;  Quinine  and  Rhubarb  every  hour  through  the  day,  in  small 
doses.     He  was  well  in  four  days. 

I  have  found  in  slight  cases,  the  neutralizing  mixture,  with  an 
emetic,  to  cure  every  case.  In  most  cases  an  emetic  is  of  great 
service  in  the  commencement  of  the  treatment. 

The  old  faculty  here,  ss  elsewhere,  spurn  evej^hing  that  ema- 
nates from  any  other  source  than  their  own.  Their  practice  in 
Nashville  is  calomel  and  opium,  and  every  one  dies  that  nature 
would  not  have  cured.  Yours,  Respectfully, 

WM.  WARNE,  M.  D. 

8r  Carbonate  Ammonia, 
Carbonate  Soda, 

Creta  Preparata,  i  i  3ij, 

Nitrate  Potass.,  3j> 

Opii  Tinctura,  Siij,  &• 

Aqua  Mentha  Piperita  DistiUata,    Sviij. 
Fiat  Miztura. 

Dose  one  table  spoonful  every  two  or  three  hours,  or  oftener,  if 
necessary.    To  be  repealed  as  ofUnas  &rown  off  the  stomach. 
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CHOLERA  IN  ILLINOIS. 

MoifTs  BsXiLo,  lU.y  June  12,  1849. 

Prof.  Morrow  arid  Buchanan: 

Gents. — Since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with 
you,  I  have  treated  some  fifteen  cases  of  Asiatic  Cholera,,  in  all 
its  stages,  and  have  lost  but  one  patient,  in  whom  it  was  compli- 
cated, with  pueperal  convulsions. 

My  treatment  has  been,  if  called  during  the  incipient  stage,  to 
arrest  the  diarrhoea  or  vomiting,  to  give  grain  doses  of  the  follow- 
ing compound:  Tannin  morpnia  sulpha  and  macrotin,  4  k^  every 
fifteen  minutes,  till  checked.  This,  followed  with  large  doses  of 
Beach's  Neutralizing  Physic,  was  in  general  all-sufficient.  If 
accompanied  with  cramp,  or  cramp. folio wdd,  the  same,  with  five 
drops  of  the  solution  of  camphor  in  chloroform,  (this  compound  I 
form  of  about  three  parts  of  camphor  to  one  of  chloroform, )  at 
the  same  time  apply  warm  fomentations  of  dog  fennel,  (  Anthemis 
cotula)  over  the  region  of  the  abdomen,  changing  ofteq;  and  hot 
applications  or  draughts  to  the  feet. 

If  in  a  state  of  collapse,  I  give  large  doses  of  Tincture  of  Cap- 
sicum, combined  with  camphor  and  chloroform,  and  hot  appUca- 
jtions  as  before. 

I  have  alwavs  made  it  a  rule  to  ^ive  patients  hot  soups  of  chicken, 
&c.,  very  hignly  seasoned,  or  milk  boiled,  thickened  with  flour, 
and  highly  flavored  with  allspice,  whenever  the  stomach  could  bear 
it,  and  to  this  portion  of  the  treatment  I  think  I  owe  my  success,  as 
I  deem  it  necessary  to  replenish  the  drain  of  the  system.  In  giving 
them  early,  they  seem  to  check  the  action  of  the  exhalents  that  are 
so  busily  engaged  in  draining  the  serum  of  the  blockl,  and  by 
arousing  the  absorbents  remove  the  morbid  action. 

The  Eclectic  system  was  unknown  here  until  introduced  by  mej 
it  is  decidedly  popular.  I  have  a  good  practice.  There  is  room 
for  one  hundrea  reformers  in  this  country.    [Calomel  is  below  par. 

Yours,  Respectfully, 

N.  T.  WINANS. 


CHOLERA  IN  INDIANA. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Watts : 

I  will  give  you  a  little  account  of  our  visit  of  the  epidemic*  It 
broke  out  nine  miles  south  of  this  place,  in  a  little  village  named 
Boston.  It  csune  in  its  most  malignant  form;  were  not  called  until 
there  had  been  several  deaths.  There  had  been  some  three  or  four 
old  school  physicians  treating  the  disease;  thev  had  not  saved  one 
case-— flU  died,  and  one  of  the  physicians  of  tne  place  also.      We 
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commenced  treatment  according  to  the  principles  taught  in  the 
Eclectic  Journal,  and  foond  it  a  successful  mode,  in  every  caae 
where  we  got  to  them  before  they  collapsed.  I  contracted  the 
disease  by  laboring  among  it,  came  home,  had  a  very  severe  attack, 
but  am  now  convalescent.  Our  students,  three  in  number,  also 
were  taken;  each  had  a  violent  attack,  but  they  are  now  all  setting 
weH.  My  partner.  Dr.  Wm.  Dulin,  at  length  took  it,  and  despite 
of  every  effort,  died.  Before  being  attacked,  he  said  if  he  should 
take  it  he  would  die.  His  mind  appeared  to  be  impaired;  we  were 
unable  to  inspire  him  with  any  hope  at  all.  He  appeared  to  die 
of  extreme  prostration,  and  did  not  have  any  vomiting,  and  no 
extreme  purging,  nor  cramps.  It  appears  when  the  mental  energy 
becomes  prostrated,  we  cannot  save  them. 

Dr.  F.  Dodge,  a  graduate  of  our  school,  came  to  see  me  when  I 
was  taken  down,  and  there  being  so  great  a  demand  for  help  at 
Boston,  he  at  length  repaired,  in  very  feeble  help,  having  just  got 
up  from  an  attack  of  dysentery,  labored  a  few  days,  was  very  sue- 
cessfnl;  at  length  took  tlie  disease  and  died,  for  the  want  of  at- 
tentioo. 

I  wish  you  would  inform  me  whether  cold  water,  even  ice  water, 
is  admissihle  in  the  disease.  Some  of  our  physicians  give  it  freely 
here.  It  is  not  raging  much  in  our  place  yet;  some  six  or  eight 
cases  are  all. 

Cold  water  in  small  quantities,  or  ice  may  be  admissible,  when 
the  reaction  has  been  fully  established,  and  perspiration  is  free.  In 
such  cases  it  frequently  answers  good  purpose  in  tranquillizing 
the  stomach,  and  relieving  thirst.  A  similar  purpose  is  answered 
by  a  very  small  portion  of  elixir  vitriol  in  water,  flavored  with  the 
essence  of  lemon.  This  is  also  an  excellent  remedy  in  the  prelim- 
inary stages  of  cholera,  checking  the  diarrhoea,  &c.,  readily. — B. 


CASE  OF  CHOLICA  PICTONUM. 

Editors  of  tht  Eclectic  Medical  Journal: 

Gentlemen  :  —  I  have  rather  an  interesting  case  under  the 
above  title  to  report,  with  the  treatment.  Should  you  tliink  it  of 
sufEcient  interest  to  lay  before  your  readers,  you  can  so  use  it. 

In  October,  1848,  I  was  requested  to  visit  Mr.  AMery,  of  this 
city,  about  forty  or  forty-five  years  of  age;  German  by  bif*h,  en- 
gineer by  profession.  At  the  time  attacked,  he  was  running  an 
engine  in  a  white  lead  manufactory,  of  this  cit^;  had  suffered  from 
two  previous  attacks;  but  they  were  mild,  he  informed  me,  compa  ed 
with  the  present  one.  When  I  first  saw  him,  he  had  been  under 
the  treatment  of  two  "Old  Hunker"  physicians,  for  lour  days,  and 
23 
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abandoned  by  them  as  incurable.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
took  charge  of  the  case;  as  his  former  physicians  had  given  him 
over  to  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death,  (without  stating  wliat  they 
thought  was  the  difficulty, )  I  did  not  consider,  (should  he  even  die,) 
that  my  professional  reputation  would  suffer. 

On  examination,  the  following  symptoms  presented  themselves: 
severe  pain  in  the  occipital  region,  extending  to  the  shoulders; 
stomach  irritable,  with  trequent  vomiting;  tongue  coated  white  in 
the  center,  with  red  ed^es;  great  tliirst;  pulse  not  exceeding  sixty 
to  the  minute,  very  full  and  corded.  There  seemed  to  be  an  in- 
effectual effort  of  nature  to  rid  herself  of  an  oppressive  burden; 
great  heat  and  tenderness  of  the  bowels  and  stomach;  by  pressing 
on  the  stomach,  the  pains  seemed  to  shoot  through  the  thoracic 
region;  urine  scanty  and  high  colored;  surface  dry  and  constricted, 
with  permanent  constipation,  not  having  had  an  action  on  his 
bowels  for  four  or  five  days;  countenance  pale,  contracted,  and  ex- 
pressive of  acute  suffering,  with  severe  griping  pains  of  the  bowels. 
I  commenced  the  treatment  by  giving  a  caihartic  composed  of 
Pod.  Pelt. J  Iris  versicolor  kk  finely  pulverized,  and  well  mixed,  to 
be  given  in  drachm  doses,  every  two  hours,  assisted  by  an  enema, 
composed  of  jalap  and  senna  powders  Sj,  Oleum  Ricini  3ij,  Mo- 
lasses 3iv,  muriate  of  soda  3ij,  warm  water  one  pint;  one  half  to 
be  given,  and  repeated  in  thirty  minutes;  also  bitter  herb  fomenta* 
tion  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  to  be  frequently  changed,  with  10 
grs.  Diaphoretic  powders,  at  bed  time. 

On  my  return,  i  found  the  symptoms  about  as  I  left  them,  stomach 
ejected  everything  taken  into  it;  still  severe  pain  in  the  bowels,  and 
a  continuation  ot  the  pain  in  the  posterior  and  lower  part  of  the 
head.  Ordered  mustard  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  which  procured 
permanent  relief;  had  mustard  applied  over  the  stomach  and  bowels; 
enema  repeated,  with  the  addition  of  four  or  five  drops  of  Oleum 
Tifflii,  also  two  drops  combined  with  one-fourth  grain  extract 
of  Belladonna,  to  be  given  internally.  The  injection  passed  away 
without  any  perceptible  effect.  Wftnessing  the  total  failure  of  all 
ordinary  means,  I  determined  to  make  another  and  final  effort. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  following  enema  suggested  itself: 
8r  Adeps  3iv,  Molasses  3iv,  Muriate  of  Soda  3iij,  Tincture  of 
Lobelia  Intlata  3iv,  warm  water  one  pint;  one-third  to  be  well 
introduced  with  a  large  syringe.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  it  re- 
turned, followed  by  a  small  quantity  of  dry  and  hard  fecal  matter; 
we  then  gave  him  a  hip  bath,  bowels  well  kneaded;  after  which  the 
injection  was  repeated,  followed  by  still  better  success.  I  then 
letl  him,  leaving  orders  for  the  repetition  of  the  injection  during 
the  night,  with  the  addition  of  the  Sudorific  drops  (Beach's)  in 
doses  of  a  teaspoonful  in  a  cup  of  warm  catnip  tea,  at  inter\'als  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  till  the  desired  effect  was  accomplished. 
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On  the  following  day,  I  found  Mr.  A.  with  a  decided  improve- 
ment. After  repeating  the  enema  once  or  twice  during  the  night, 
be  had  two  copious  operations,  which  seemed  to  re-establish  the 
intestinal  functions  immediately;  pulse  more  natural,  tenderness  of 
stomach  and  bowels  subsiding;  still  there  was  febrile  excitement, 
to  remove  which  I  gave  him  a  febrifuge  powder,  composed  of  tonics 
and  stimulants,  accompanied  with  the  sal  soda  bath,  morning  and 
evening.  On  pressing  the  right  hypochondriac  region,  the  patient 
complained  of  pain,  which  was  speedily  removed  by  giving  Beach's 
hepatic  pills. 

The  kestoraiive  Bitters  in  the  usual  quantities  completed  the 
cure.  Thus  you  see  by  the  timely  administration  of  nature's  means, 
a  fellow  being  was  rescued  from  a  premature  grave. 

I  would  remark  in  conclusion,  that  the  principal  remedial  aqent 
relied  on  in  removing  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  intestines, 
was  the  Lobelia^  Infiata,  I  have  used  the  same  article  in  like  cases 
since,  with  the  same  happy  result.  The  medical  efficacy  of  the 
above  enema  might  be  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  other 
valuable  anti-spasmodics. 

Eclecticism  is  gaining  ground  gradually  in  this  city,  and  I  hope 
to  see  the  day  when  it  will  poll  down  the  strong  holds  of  Calomel 
every  where. 

J.  HARVEY  SHOOT,  M.  D. 

St.  Louis,  May  27,  1849. 


PRESCRIPTION  FOR  LEUCORRHOCA. 

Dr.  S.  M.  sends  the  following  as  a  valuable  prescription  in  cases 
of  Leucorrhcea  and  prolapsus  uteri.  ^'  Asclepias  Tuberosa,  two 
parts;  Star  Root,  one  part;  pulverise  and  mix;  add  enough  oil  of 
Cinnamon  to  the  powder  to  make  it  a  pleasant  aromatic;  give  a 
tea-^>oonful  (level  full)  in  a  little  cold  water,  on  an  empty  stomach, 
three  times  a  day."  He  says  he  has  used  it  in  more  than  twenty 
cases,  some  very  stubborn,  with  entire  success. — B. 


$omieopatl)i(  HDcpattment* 


I  cannot  in  the  short  time  allotted  me,  give  my  readers  a  better 
introduction  to  Homoeopathy  than  by  transcribing  the  following 
from  the  pen  of  its  great  founder. 

The  article  is  as  applicable  to  the  controversy  as  when  it  was 
first  penned,  and  has  the  advantage  of  presenting  Homoeopathy  and 
Hahneraan  to  the  reader  at  the  same  time.  It  will  demonstrate  the 
idea  that  Hahneman's  great  moral  and  social  elements  were  as 
essential  to  the  realization  of  the  idea,  as  his  intellectual  greatness 
was  for  its  discovery.  Nothing  but  a  tender  regard  for  humanity, 
a  pure  disinterested  benevolence,  could  have  sustained  him  through 
the  almost  trackless  desert,  thickly  beset  with  difficulties,  inherent  in 
its  y&ry  nature,  and  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  most  unscru. 
polous  enemies,  heaping  reproaches  and  contumely  upon  him  at 
every  step. — S. 

iESCULAPIUS  IN  THE  BALANCE. 


BT    SAMUEL   HAHNEMAN,    1805. 

Ars  autem  conjecturaliscum  sit  (presertim  quo  nunc  habeturmodo) 
locum  ampliorum  dedit  non  solum  errori  etiam  impostures.  ( Baco 
De  Verulam,  augum  sc.)  After  I  had  discovered  the  weakness  and 
errors  of  my  teachers  and  books,  I  sunk  into  a  state  of  sorrowfid 
ii^ignation,  which  had  nearly  altogether  disgusted  me  with  the 
study  of  medicine. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  concluding  that  the  whole  art  was  vain  and 
incapable  of  improvement.  I  gave  up  to  lively  reflections,  and 
resolved  not  to  terminate  my  tram  of  thought  until  I  had  arrived  at 
a  definite  conclusion. 

Inhabitants  of  Earth  I  I  thought  how  short  the  span  of  your  life 
here  below ;  with  how  many  difficulties  have  you  to  contend  at 
every  step,  in  order  to  maintain  a  bare  existence,  and  to  avoid  the 
trap-doors  of  death. 

And  yet  how  often  is  this  disturbed — how  numerous  are  the 
lesser  and  greater  kinds  of  uneasiness — ^liow  innumerably  great  the 
multitudes  of  diseases,  weaknesses  and  pains,  which  bow  man  down 
as  he  climbs  with  pain  and  toil  towards  the  summit  of  his  ambition; 
and  which  terrify  and  endanger  his  existence,  even  when  be  reposes 
in  renown  or  luxury.    And  yet  oh  man!  how  lofty  is  thy  descent ! 
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how  great  sod  GkMl-like  thy  destiny  I  how  noble  the  object  of  thy 
life!  Art  thou  not  destined  to  approach  hallowed  impressions, 
ennobling  deeds,  and  all  penetrating  knowledge,  even  towards  tiie 
great  Spirit  whom  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  universe  worship? 

Can  that  Divine  Spirit  who  gave  thee  such  a  soul,  and  winged 
thee  for  such  high  enterprises,  have  designed  that  you  shoula  be 
helplessly  and  immutably  oppressed  by  those  trivial  iKxlily  ailments 
which  we  call  disease? 

Ah,  nol  The  Author  of  all  good,  when  he  allowed  diseases  to 
injure  his  offspring,  must  have  laid  down  a  means  by  which  every 
tonneat  might  be  lessened  or  removed.  Let  us  trace  tne  impressions 
of  this,  the  noblest  of  all  arts  which  has  been  devoted  to  tne  use  of 
perishing  mortals.  This  art  must  be  possible — this  art  which  can 
make  so  many  happy ;  it  must  not  only  be  possible,  but  already 
exist.  Evei^  now  and  then  a  roan  is  rescued,  as  by  miracle,  from 
some  fatal  disease. 

Do  we  not  find  recorded  in  the  writings  of  physicians  of  all 
ages,  cases  in  which  the  disturbance  of  the  health  was  so  great  lliat 
no  other  termination  than  a  horrible  death  seemed  possible  ?  Yet 
such  cases  have  been  rapidly  and  effectually  cured,  and  perfect 
health  restored. 

But  how  seldom  have  these  brilliant  cures  been  effected  when 
they  were  not  rather  ascribable  either  to  the  force  of  youth  over- 
mastering the  disease,  or  to  the  unreckoned  influence  of  fortunate 
circumstances,  than  to  t^e  medicines  employed? 

But  even  were  the  number  of  such  cures  greater  than  I  observe 
them  to  be,  does  it  follow  from  that,  that  we  can  imitate  them  with 
similar  happy  results?  They  stand  isolated  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  and  they  can  but  very  seldom,  if  at  all,  be  reproduced  as 
they  were  at  first  occasioned.  All  we  see  is  that  great  cures  are 
possible;  but  how  they  are  to  be  effected,  what  the  power,  and  the 
minute  circumstances  by  which  they  were  accomplished,  and  how 
these  are  to  be  controlled  so  that  we  may  transfer  them  to  other 
cases,  is  quite  beyond  our  ken.  Perhaps  the  art  of  healing  does 
not  consist  in  such  transference.  This  much  is  certain;  an  art  of 
medicine  exists;  but  not  in  our  minds^  nor  in  our  systems.  ^^But," 
it  is  urged  in  reply,  ^^  are  not  people  cured  every  day  in  the  hands 
of  physicians,  even  of  very  ordinary  doctors;  nay,  even  by  the 
hanos  of  most  egregious  blockheads."  Certainly  they  are ;  but 
mark  what  happens. 

The  majority  of  cases,  for  which  the  treatment  of  a  physician  is 
called,  are  of  acute  diseases,  that  is,  aberrations  from  health  which 
have  only  a  short  course  to  run  before  they  terminate  either  in  re- 
covery or  death.  If  the  patient  die,  the  ph)r8ician  follows  him 
modestly  to  tlie  j^ve;  if  he  recover,  th^n  must  his  natural  strength 
have  been  sufficient  to  overcome  both  the  force  of  the  disease  and 
the  mischief  of  the  drugs  he  took ;  and  the  natural  strength  does 
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often  overcome  both.  In  epidemic  dysentery,  just  as  many  recovered 
of  those  who  followed  the  indications  afforded  by  nature,  without 
taking  any  medicine,  as  of  the  others  who  were  treated  on  the  best 
principles  of  Brown,  of  Solle,  of  Hoffmann,  of  Richter,  of 
Vogler,  of  any  other,  or  by  any  other  system.  Many  died  too,  both 
of  those  treated  by  all  these  methods,  and  of  those  who  took  no 
medicine ;  on  an  average  just  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other; 
and  yet  all  the  physicians  and  quacks  who  attended  those  who 
recovered,  boasted  of  having  effected  a  cure  by  their  skill.  What 
is  the  inference?  Certainly  that  they  were  not  all  right  in  their 
mode  of  treatment;  but,  perhaps,  that  they  were  all  ecjually  wrong. 
What  presumption,  for  each  to  claim  the  credit  of  curing  a  disease, 
which  in  milder  cases,  uniformly  recovered  of  itself,  if  errors  in 
diet  were  not  committed.  It  were  easy  to  run  through  a  catalogue 
of  similar  acute  diseases,  and  show  that  the  restoration  of  persons, 
who  in  the  same  disease  were  treated  on  wholly  opposite  principles 
could  not  be  called  a  cure,  but  a  spontaneous  recovery.  Until  you 
can  say  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  dysentery,  for  ex- 
ample, "Fix  upon  those  patients  which  you  and  other  experienced 
persons  consider  most  dangerously  ill,  and  those  I  will  cure,  and 
cure  rapidly,  and  without  bad  after  consequences."  Until  you  can 
say  this,  and  can  do  it,  you  ought  not  to  vaunt  that  you  can  cure 
the  dysentery.  Your  cures  are  nothing  but  spontaneous  recoveries. 
Often,  the  thought  is  saddening !  patients  recover  as  by  a  miracle, 
when  the  multitude  of  anxiously  chan^d  and  often  repeated 
nauseous  druss  prescribed  by  the  physician  is  either  openly  or 
clandestinely  discontinued.  For  fear  of  giving  offence,  the  patient 
frequently  conceals  what  he  has  done,  and  appears  before  the  public 
as  if  he  had  been  cured  by  his  physician.  In  numerous  instances, 
many  a  prostrate  patient  has  effected  a  miraculous  .cure  upon  himself 
by  not  only  refusing  the  physician's  medicine,  but  by  transgressing 
his  artificial  system  of  diet  in  obedience  to  his  own  caprice,  which 
is  in  this  instance,  an  imperious  instinct  impelling  him  to  commit 
all  sorts  of  dietetic  paradoxes.  Pork,  sauer-*kraut,  potato-salad, 
herring,  oysters,  eggs,  pastry,  brandy,  wine,  punch,  coffee,  and 
other  things  most  strongly  prohibited  by  the  physician,  have  effected 
the  most  rapid  cures  of  diseases  in  patients,  who,  to  all  appearance, 
would  have  hastened  to  their  grave  nad  they  submitted  to  the  system 
of  diet  prescribed  by  the  schools. 

Of  such  a  kind  are  the  apparent  cures  of  acute  diseases.  For 
those  beneficial  regulations  for  the  arrest  of  pestilential  epidemics, 
by  cutting  off  communication  with  the  affected  district,  by  separa- 
tion and  removal  of  the  sick  from  the  healthy;  by  fumigation  of  the 
affected  abodes  and  furniture,  are  wise  police  regulations,  but  do 
not  properly  belong  to  medicine.  In  the  included  spots  themselves, 
when  a  wider  separation  of  the  infected  from  the  healthy  is  not  to 
be  thought  of,  there  the  reality  is  exhibited.     There  die  all,  if  one 
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may  be  allowed  the  expression,  who  want  to  die,  without  being 
turned  by  Galen,  Boerhave,  or  Brown,  and  those  only  who  are  not 
ripe  for  death  recover.  Nurses,  physicians,  apothecaries  and 
sui^eons,  are  all  alike  borne  to  the  grave.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
undeniable,  that  even  in  such  calamities,  so  humiliating  to  the  pride 
of  our  art,  occasional,  but  rare  cures  occur,  effected  obviousty  by 
medicine  of  so  striking  a  character,  that  one  is  astonished  at  so 
daring  a  rescue  from  the  very  jaws  of  death ;  these  are  the  hints 
afforcfed  by  the  Author  of  Life,  "That  there  is  a  healing  art." 

But  how  was  the  cure  effected  ?  What  medicine  did  the  real 
good  ?  What  were  the  minute  particulars  of  the  case  ?  So  that 
we  may  imitate  the  procedure  when  such  a  case  recurs.  Alas! 
these  particulars  are  and  must  remain  unknown;  the  cure  was  either 
not  ODser\'ed,  or  not  reported  with  sufficient  exactness.  And  the 
medicine?  No,  a  single  medicine  was  not  given ;  it  was,  as  all 
learned  recipes  must  be,  an  elixir,  a  powder,  mixture,  &c.,  each 
composed  of  different  substances.  Who  can  tell  which  of  them  all 
did  the  good?  "The  patient  also  drank  an  infusion  of  a  variety  of 
herbs,  the  composition  of  this  I  do  not  recollect,  nor  does  the 
patient  remember  the  precise  quantity  he  took." 

How  can  any  one  imitate  such  an  experiment  in  a  similar  case, 
since  neither  the  remedy  nor  the  case  are  accurately  known.  Hence 
all  the  results  attempted  by  future  imitators  are  deceitful;  the  whole 
fact  is  lost  for  posterity.  All  we  see  is,  that  cure  is  possible,  but 
how  is  it  to  be  effected,  and  how  an  indistinct  cure  can  tend  to 
perfect  the  science  of  medicine,  that  we  do  not  see.  "But,"  I  hear 
exclaimed,  "it  is  not  fair  to  test  physicians,  who  are  but  men,  with 
such  surprizes  as  infectious  diseases  in  circumscribed  spots  afford." 
In  cliTonic  diseases  he  will  come  off  more  triumphant;  in  these  he 
has  time  and  cool  blood  on  his  side,  and  he  can  openly  exhibit  the 
truth  of  his  art;  and  in  despite  of  Molliere,  Patin,  Agrippa,  Car- 
danus,  Rousseau,  and  Arkesilas,  he  will  show  that  he  can  heal  not 
only  those  already  in  health;  but  that  he  can  cure  what  he  will, 
and  what  is  expected  of  him.  Would  to  Heaven  it  were  so!  But 
tu  show  that  physicians  feel  themselves  very  weak  in  chronic  dis- 
eases, they  avoid  the  treatment  of  them  as  much  as  possible.  Let 
a  physician  be  called  to  an  elderly  man,  lame  for  some  years,  and 
let  him  be  asked  to  exhibit  his  skill.  Naturally  he  does  not  openly 
avow,  ho#  impotent  art  is  in  his  hands,  but  he  betakes  to  some  wav 
of  escape— shrugs  the  shoulders — observes  that  the  patient's  strength 
is  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  sustain  the  means  of  cure,  (in 
general  a  very  enfeeblin?  procedure  in  the  hands  of  ordinary 
practitioners,)  speaks  with  compassionate  air  of  the  unfavorable 
season  and  inclement  weather,  which  must  first  be  over,  and  of  the 
healing  herbs  of  spring,  which  must  be  waited  for,  before  the  cure 
can  be  attempted;  or  of  some  far  distant  bathing  place  where  such 
cores  are  made,  and  whither,  if  his  life  be  spared,  the  patient  will 
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be  able  to  proceed  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  months.  In  the 
meantime,  not  to  expose  himself,  and  retain  the  patient's  confidence, 
he  orders  something,  of  the  effects  of  which  he  is  not  at  all  sat- 
isfied; but  certain  relief  he  cannot  give.  At  one  time  he  will 
remove  the  asthenia  by  internal  or  external  stimulants;  at  another 
fortify  the  tone  of  the  muscular  fibre  with  a  multitude  of  bitter 
extracts,  or  strengthen  the  digestive  appara^tus  with  cinchona  bark, 
or  he  will  purify  and  cool  the  blood  by  a  decoction  of  unknown 
plants,  or  by  means  of  salts,  metallic  and  vegetable  substances  to 
resolve  and  dissipate  suspected,  but  never  observed  obstructions  of 
of  the  glands  ana  minute  vessels  of  the  abdomen;  or  by  means  of 
purgatives,  he  may  expel  certain  impurities  which  flit  before  his 
imagination;  or  hasten  by  a  few  hours,  the  sluggish  discharges. 
Now  he  directs  his  charge  against  the  principle  of  gout;  now 
against  a  suppressed  gonorrhoea  or  psora;  anon  against  some  other 
irritant.  He  effects  a  change;  but  not  the  change  he  wished. 
Gradually,  under  pretext  of  ur^nt  business,  the  physician  with- 
draws from  the  patient,  comforting  him,  that  in  such  cases  our  art 
is  too  weak  to  be  of  service. 

And  that  his  so  vaunted  art  is  'Hoo  weak,"  on  this  comfortable 
pillow  he  reposes  in  cases  of  gout,  consumption,  old  ulcers,  strict- 
ures, dropsies,  cachexias,  spasmodic  asthma,  pains,  spasm,  cuta> 
neous  eruptions,  debility,  mental  affections  of  many  kinds,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  other  chronic  diseases. 

In  no  other  case  is  the  insufiiciency  of  our  art  so  strongly  and  so 
unpardonably  manifested  as  in  those  distressing  diseases,  from  which 
hardly  any  family  is  altogether  free;  hardly  any  in  which  some  one 
of  the  circle  does  not  secretly  sigh  over  a  misfortune,  for  which  he 
has  tried  the  so-called  skill  of  pliysicians  far  and  near.  In  silence 
the  afflicted  sufferer  steals  on  his  melancholy  way,  borne  down  with 
miserable  suffering,  and  despairing  in  human  aid,  seeks  a  last  solace 
in  religion. 

^^Yes,"  I  hear  the  medical  school  groan  with  a  compassionate 
flhru^,  ^^yes,  these  are  confessedly  incurable  evils."  As  if  it  could 
comtort  the  million  of  suiierers  to  be  told  of  the  vain  impotence  of 
our  art !  As  if  the  creator  of  these  sufferers  had  not  prepared 
remedies  for  them  also,  and  even  of  them  a  boundless  spring  of 
goodness,  compared  to  which,  the  tender  mother's  love  is  as  thick 
clouds  beside  tne  glory  of  the  noon  day  sun. 

^^Yes,"  I  hear  the  school  continue  to  apologize,  ^Uhe  thousand 
defects  in  our  civic  constitution,  the  artificial,  complicated  mode  of 
life  so  far  removed  from  nature,  the  chamelion-like  luxury  enerva- 
ting and  deranging  our  natural  constitution,  are  answerable  for  the 
incurable  character  of  all  these  evils." 

Our  art  is  excused  for  being  incapable  of  the  cure  of  such  cases. 
Can  you  then  believe  that  the  preserver  of  our  race,  the  Omniscient, 
did  not  design  these  complexities  of  our  civic  constitution,  and  our 
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artificial  mode  of  life,  to  increafle  our  enjoyment  here,  and  to  remove 
misery  and  suffering?  What  extraordinary  kind  of  living  can  that 
be  to  which  man  cannot  accustom  himself  without  any  great  dis- 
turbance of  his  health?  The  fat  of  the  seal,  and  the  blubber  of  the 
whale,  eaten  with  bread  made  of  dried  fish  bones,  as  little  prevents 
the  Greenlander  from  enjoying  health  in  general,  as  does  the  unin- 
terrupted milk-diet  of  the  shepherds  in  the  mountains;  the  purely 
vegetable  food  of  the  poorer  Germans;  or  the  highly  animal  diet  of 
the  wealthy  Englishman.  Does  the  Vienna  nobleman  accustom 
himself  to  his  twenty  or  thirty  covers;  and  does  not  he  enjoy  just 
as  much  health  as  the  Chinese  with  his  rice  soup;  the  Saxon  miner 
with  nothing  but  potatoes;  the  South  Sea  Islander  with  his  roasted 
bread  fruit;  and  the  Scottish  Highlander,  with  his  oat-meal  cakes? 

I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  contest  of  conflicting  passions,  the 
many  enjoyments,  tlie  luxurious  refinement,  and  the  absence  of 
exercise  in  fresh  air  that  prevail  in  the  labyrinthian  palaces  of 
great  cities,  may  give  numerous  and  more  rare  diseases  than  the 
simple  uniformity  in  tlie  airy  hut  of  tlie  humble  mountaineer. 

But  that  does  materially  alter  the  matter. 

For  we  can  just  as  little  cure  with  our  remedies,  the  watery  of 
the  peasant  of  lower  Saxony,  of  Hungary,  and  Transylvania;  the 
Radesyge  of  Norway;  the  Sibbens  of  Scotland;  the  Potine  of 
Lapland;  the  Pelagea  of  Lombardy;  the  Plica  Polonica  of  certain 
Sclavonic  tribes,  and  various  other  diseases  prevalent  among  the 
simple  peasantry  of  various  countries,  as  we  can  the  more  aristo- 
cratic disorders  of  high  life,  in  our  large  towns.  Must  there  be 
one  kind  of  medicine  for  one  of  these,  and  another  for  the  other ; 
or  when  the  true  principle  of  the  healing  art  is  discovered,  will  it 
be  equally  applicable  to  both  ?  This  principle  may  not  be  in  our 
books,  nor  yet  in  our  heads;  but  there  is  such  a  principle  ;  it  is  a 
possible  discovery.  Occasionally  a  brother  practitioner,  by  a 
lucky  hit  upon  a  cure  which  astonishes  half  the  world  about  him, 
and  not  less  himself;  but  among  the  many  medicines  he  employed, 
he  is  by  no  means  sure  which  aid  the  good.  Not  less  frequently 
does  the  neck-or-nothing  practitioner,  without  a  degree,  whom  the 
world  calls  a  quack,  makes  as  great  and  remarkable  a  cure.  But 
neither  he,  nor  yet  his  brethren  with  a  diploma  know  how  to 
eliminate  the  evident  and  fruitful  truth  which  the  cure  contains. 
Neither  can  he  separate  and  record  the  medicine  which  certainly 
was  of  use  out  of  the  mass  of  useless  and  obstructing  ones  they 
employed;  neither  precisely  indicates  in  which  it  did  good,  and  in 
which  it  will  certainly  benefit  again.  Neither  knows  bow  to 
abstract  a  truth  which  will  hold  good  to  all  posterity,  a  certain 
unfailing  remedy  for  any  such  case  that  may  occur  in  the  future. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  his  experience  in  this  one  will  almost 
never  be  of  service  to  him  in  any  other.  All  that  we  can  learn  is, 
how  helpless  medicine  may  be;  but  from  these  and  a  hundred  other 
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cases,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  as  yet,  it  has  not  attained  the  rank 
of  a  science;  that  even  the  way  has  yet  to  be  discovered,  how  such 
a  science  is  to  be  learned  and  taught;  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  exist.  Meanwhile,  among  these  brilliant  bat 
rare  cures,  there  occur  cases,  which,  however  great  the  surprise 
they  excite,  are  not  of  a  character  to  be  imitatea,  salti  mortau, 
madly  desperate  attempts  by  means  of  the  most  powerful  drugs,  in 
enormous  doses,  which  brought  the  patient  into  a  state  of  dreadful 
danger,  in  which  life  and  death  wrestled  for  the  mastery;  and  in 
which  a  slight  unforeseen  preponderance  on  the  side  of  kind  na- 
ture,  gave  the  fortunate  turn  to  the  case !  the  patient  pitched  into 
the  throat  of  death,  recovered  himself,  and  escaped. 

How  does  it  happen  that,  in  the  three  thousand  years  since  £s- 
culapius  lived,  this  so  indispensable  aft  of  Medicine  has  made  so 
little  progress?  What  was  the  obstacle?  for  what  the  physicians 
have  already  done  is  not  the  one  hundredth  part  of  what  tney  nnif  ht 
and  ought  to  have  done.  All  nations,  even  remotely  approaching 
a  state  ot  civilization,  perceived,  from  the  first,  the  necessity  and 
inestimable  value  of  this  art;  they  required  its  practice  from  a  caste 
who  called  themselves  physicians.  These  affected,  in  almost  all 
ages,  when  they  came  in  contact  with  the  sick,  to  be  in  perfect 
possession  of  this  art;  but  among  themselves  they  sought  to  glory 
over  the  gaps  and  inconsistencies  of  their  knowledge,  oy  heaping 
system  upon  system,  each  made  up  of  the  diversified  materials  of 
conjectures,  opinions,  definitions,  postulates,  and  predicates,  linked 
together  by  scholastic  syllogisms,  that  enabled  each  leader  of  a  sect 
to  boast  himself  of  something.  There  did  he  build  a  temple  for 
his  idol — a  temple  worthy  of  it — in  which  the  inquirer  would  be 
answered  by  an  oracle  untainted,  and  endowed  witn  a  knowledge 
of  healing;.  It  was  not  till  most  recent  times,  that  an  exception  to 
to  this  rule  occurred.  We  were  no  nearer  the  discovery  of  the 
science  of  medicine  than  in  the  time  of  Hipocrates.  This  atten* 
tive  acute  observer,  sought  nature  in  nature.  He  saw  and  described 
the  diseases  before  him,  without  addition,  without  coloring,  without 
speculation.  In  the  faculty  of  pure  observation,  he  has  been  su^ 
passed  by  no  physician  that  has  followed  him.  Only  one  impor- 
tant part  was  this  favored  son  of  nature  destitute  of,  else  haa  he 
been  all  powerful  in  his  art;  the  knowledge  of  medicines  and  their 
application.  But' he  did  not  effect  such  a  krwwiedffe — he  acknowl- 
edged his  deficiency  in  that  he  gave  very  few  medicines,  (because 
he  knew  them  too  imperfectly,)  and  trusted  almost  entirely  to  diet. 
All  succeeding  ages  departed  and  wandered  more  or  less  fi'om  the 
path,  the  later  sects  of  the  empirics  and  Areteus  excepted.  Sophis- 
tical whimsicalities  were  pressed  into  service;  some  sought  the 
origin  of  disease  in  a  universal  hostile  principle,  in  some  poison 
which  produced  all  evils,  and  which  was  to  be  contended  with  and 
destroyed.     Hence  the  universal  antidote  which  was  to  cure  all 
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diseases,  called  tberiam,  composed  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
ingredients,  and  more  lately  the  methradatum,  and  similar  com- 
pounds, celebrated  from  the  time  of  Nicander  down  almost  to  otir 
own  day.  From  these  ancient  times  came  the  unhappy  idea,  that 
if  a  sufficient  number  of  drugs  were  mixed  in  the  receipt,  it  could 
scarely  fail  to  contain  the  one  potent  over  the  enemy  bf  health, 
while  all  the  time  the  action  of  each  individual  was  little,  or  not 
at  all  known.  And  to  this  practice,  Galen,  Celsus,  the  later  Greek, 
and  Arabian  physicians;  and  in  the  revival  of  the  study  of  med- 
icine in  Bologna,  Padua,  Seville,  and  Paris,  the  schools  there 
established,  ami  all  succeeding  ones,  have  adhered. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

Through  the  generous  liberality  of  the  Eclectic  School  at  Cin- 
cinnati, we  are  permitted  to  fill  a  portion  of  their  Journal  with  Ho- 
moeopathic matter.  The  materials  for  this  number  were  got  up  in 
great  haste,  which  may  in  part  account  for  the  want  of  variety. 
We  invite  the  HomcBopathic  school  generally,  and  especially  in 
the  West,  to  communicate  essays,  observations,  and  cases,  for  the 
general  advancement  of  the  cause.  All  Homoeopathic  exchanges 
should  be  mailed  to  the  address  of  David  Shepherd,  Bissels, 
Geauga  Co.,  Ohio. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  Journal  should  arrive  by 
the  first  of  (he  month,  directed  as  above,  and  post  paid. — S. 


LECTURE  ON  CHOLERA. 

THE    VARIETIES,    DIFFERENT    STAGES    AND    SYMPTOMS    OF    CHOLERA, 

AND    THE    HOMCEOPATHIC    TREATMENT. 

The  following  "Lecture  on  Cholera,"  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Joslin, 
was  delivered  before  the  Homoeopathic  Dispensary  Association  of 
'^f  New  York,  and  Phonographically  reported  for  and  published  in 
the  N.  Y.  Daily  Tribune ; 

Dr.  JosuN  on  rising,  said — 

Half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  ^reat  Homceopathic  refor- 
mation in  medicine  was  commenced  by  Hahnemann.  He  lived  to 
«ee  his  system  adopted  by  learned  practitioners  of  the  old  school 
in  almost  every  civilized  country  on  the  globe.  It  has  been  ad- 
-ancing  every  year  of  the  fifty-two  that  have  transpired  since  its 
fiirth. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  arrest  its  progress,  by  circulating 
rumors  of  its  decline.      In  the  country  there  are  such  rumors  in 
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regard  to  New  York — in  New  York  in  regard  to  Europe.    Such 
representations  are  just  the  opposite  of  the  truth. 

They  are  probably  made  by  individuals  who  have  no  intention 
to  deceive,  but  who  are  grossly  ignorant  of  the  facts.  Oar  brethren 
of  the  old  school  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  extent,  much  less 
the  success  of  private  Homoeopathic  practice. 

In  regard  to  tne  appreciation  and  success  of  Homceopathia  in  this 
city,  I  need  only  appeal  to  disinterested  laymen*— te  tne  testimony 
of  their  public  acts.  Last  winter  the  New  York  Homceopathic 
Dispensary  was  organized,  under  the  govenmient  of  thirtv^two 
Trustees.  These  are  well  known  in  this  community  as  gentlemen 
of  ffreat  intelligence  and  respectability,  and  who  are  not  members 
of  trie  medical  profession. 

Having  for  some  years  in  their  own  houses,  watched  the  eflfects 
of  a  pure  Homceopathic  practice,  as  administered  by  their  family 
physicians,  and  having  themselves  enjoyed  its  advantages,  they 
were  animated  with  the  benevolent  desire  to  extend  these  olessings 
to  the  poor.  To  the  establishment  and  support  of  the  Dispensary, 
they  have  consecrated  their  money  and  their  time. 

The  prescriptions  at  tlie  Dispensary  have  been  made. by  foorteen 
Homoeopathic  physicians,  who  receive  no  salary,  and  who — ^like 
all  other  physicians  recognized  as  such  in  our  school — are  regularly 
educated  arid  graduated  doctors  of  medicine. 

The  medical  practice  of  the  Dispensary  is  purely  Homoeopathic^ 
and  nearly  all  of  it  of  that  high  Hahnemaman  order,  which  has 
everywhere  been  found  most  successful. 

The  report  of  the  Trustees  embraces  a  period  of  nine  months^ 
during  which  time  407  patients  were  treated.  Though  many  of 
these  patients  were  so  sicK  as  to  be  treated  at  their  homes,  and  some 
of  them  attacked  with  acute  and  dangerous  disease,  only  one  died. 
There  were  twelve  cases  of  fever,  including  typhus,, all  of  which 
were  cured. 

You  frequently  hear  persons  who  have  no  experience  in  Homoeo- 

fathia — or  who  at  most  have  seen  its  effect  in  chronic  cases — saying 
would  not  dare  to  trust  it  if  I  were  very  sick,  with  a  dangerous 
and  rapid  disease.  There  must  be  no  child's  play  then,  I  should 
want  some  thing  that  would  act  powerfully  and  quickly. 

Now,  I  assure  you  that  Homoeopathia  is  that  very  thing.  Ten 
thousand  physicians  find  it  to  be  such;  know  it  to  be  such.  They 
know  that  in  their  own  former  allopathic  practice,  and  in  that  of 
their  brethren  of  the  old.  school,  no  violent  and  rapid  diseases  have 
been  cured  as  surely  and  promptly  as  they  now  cure  them  by  the 
Homoeopathic  method.  If  I  were  called  to  test  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  methods,  before  a  tribunal  of  intelligent  allopaduc 
physicians — if  my  life  depended  on  the  result — I  would  select  vio- 
lentand  rapid  diseases,  in  preference  to  any  other;  and  I  would  give 
attenuated  medicine  in  small  doses. 
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I  claim  no  peculiar  confidence.  There  are  thousands  of  physi- 
cians who  would  insist  that  they  and  their  dearest  friends  should 
be  treated  Homoeopathically,  however  critical  their  condition.  The 
greater  the  danger,  the  more  imperatively  necessary  to  adhere  to 
the  only  safe  law. 

HomoBopathia  has  been  eminently  successful  in  dangerous  Epi* 
(bflitc  diseases,  caused  by  some  subtle  poison  in  the  atmosphere, 
vhetber  communicated  uom  the  sick,  or  from  any  other  source. 
In  the  typhus  fever  that  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  this  city  last 
jear,  tlie  Homoeopathic  physicians  demonstrated  the  truth  and 
power  of  their  system  by  the  success  of  appropriate  remedies,  and 
eqpeciallv  Rhus  radieam. 

A  still  more  destructive  form  of  this  epidemic  typhus  broke  out 
in  the  routed  army  of  Napoleon,  during  his  disastrous  retreat  from 
HoBsia,  and  spread  from  it  through  a  ^at  portion  of  Europe, 
baffling  tlie  skill  of  the  most  learned  physicians.  The  disciples  of 
Hahnemann,  under  the  direction  of  their  master,  and  with  his  rem- 
M^es,  Rhui  toxieodsndfon  and  Byronia^  were  the  only  physicians 
c^Ue  of  successfully  encountering  the  enemy.  What  a  contrast 
between  the  military  conqueror  of  Europe,  and  its  medical  deliverer! 
HomcBOpathy  is  never  routed;  Hahnemann  never  surrenders ! 

But,  says  one,  what  will  you  do  when  the  cholera  comes?  Will 
HomcBopatbists  think  of  meeting  it?  I  will  let  this  be  answered 
by  the  Trustees  of  our  Dispensary;  men — as  you  have  seen — ^who 
uiak  that  a  system  which  is  good  enough  for  the  poor  is  Mod 
eao^^h  for  themselves.  What  are  they  about  to  do?  To  apply  to 
tbe  CommoD  Cooncil  for  hospitals,  for  the  Homoeopathic  treatment 
of  Cholera,  in  case  it  should  invade  this  city,  and  to  tender  the 
services  of  their  board  of  physicians  This  shows  the  confidence 
^atertaiaed  in  this  system  by  intelligent  men,  who  have  the  means 
of  knowing  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  modes  of  practice. 

But  a  fnend  asks  me,  '*what  will  you  do  in  private  practice?^'  I 
ttitwer — as  all  my  brethren  of  the  school  would — I  will  treat  the 
disease  HomcBOpathically.  I  perceive  that  he  almost  trembles  at 
the  thought,  provided  he  is  a  new  convert,  and  unacquainted  with 
the  Homoeopathic  histoiy  of  cholera.  I  say  to  him  there  is  no 
nietbod  which  can  compete  with  Hahnemann's  in  cholera.  <*Has 
it  ever  been  tried?"  says  he. 

I  will  let  statistics  answer  this  question,  and  show  the  relative 
results.  Whence  the  horror  which  the  name  of  this  disease  awa- 
kens? It  comes  from  the  deplorable  failure  of  Allopathic  treatment. 
At  the  Quarantine,  on  Staten  Island,  and  in  the  ship  that  brought 
the  disease  there,  64  cases  of  the  cholera  have  occurred,  of  which 
32  have  died.  Thus  one-half  of  the  patients  have  already  been 
lost— to  say  nothing  of  those  who  are  still  under  treatment  and 
liable  to  die.     I  chailenge  any  man  to  cite  an  instance  of  such 
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mortality  amonfi;  64  persons  under  Homoeopatbic  treatment,  for  any 
acute  disease  whatever,  and  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Rut  as  ratios  obtained  from  large  numbers  are  more  reliable,  fpt 
showing  the  true  average,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  cholera  of 
1831-2. 

In  1832,  there  in  this  city,  including  Bellevue,  5232  cases,  of 
which  2031  died ;  i.  e.  nearly  one  out  of  every  2^  or  2f ,  or,  in 
round  numbers,  nearly  2  out  of  6.  Of  persons  treated  at  their 
homes,  there  were  2859  cases,  of  which  937  died,  t.  6.  about  one 
in  every  three  persons  attacked.  In  the  hospitals — including  Belle- 
vue— there  were  2373  cases,  and  1094  deaths; — ^that  is,  nearly  one- 
half  died.  Such  were  the  best  results  that  could  be  obtained  here 
by  Allopathic  skill.  There  is  a  remarkable  correspondence  between 
this,  and  the  results  of  the  present  month  above  stated.  The  ma> 
lignity  of  the  disease,  and  the  impotence  of  the  AUopatliic  art 
remain  the  same. 

In  Europe,  in  1831-2,  the  disease,  under  Allopathic  treatment, 
was  still  more  fatal.  In  the  Allopathic  hospitals  of  Italy  and 
France,  in  21  of  which  I  have  seen  the  ratio  of  deaths  stated,  the 
average  of  the  ratios  gives  63  deaths  out  of  every  100  patients. 

The  only  treatment  which  proved  itself  worthy  of  any  confidence 
was  the  Homceopathic. 

It  is  not  denied  by  AUopathists  themselves,  that  it  was  the  great 
success  that  attended  the  Homoeopathic  treatment  of  cholera  in 
Europe  that  gave  this  system  the  most  powerful  impetus  that  it  has 
ever  received. 

Dr.  Balfour  of  Edinburg,  who  is  prejudiced  against  the  system, 
and  who  went  to  Vienna  apparently  to  endeavor  to  detect  its  diefects, 
writes  from  that  city  in  1836,  the  following  words :  "  During  the 
first  appearance  of  the  cholera  here,  the  practice  of  Homoeopathia 
was  first  introduced;  and  cholera,  when  it  came  again,  renewed  the 
favorable  opinion  previously  given,  as  it  was  through  Dr.  Fleisch- 
mann's  successful  treatment  of  this  disease,  that  the  restrictive  laws 
were  removed,  and  Homceopathists  obtained  leave  to  practice  and 
dispense  medicine  in  Austria.  Since  that  time,  their  number  has 
increased  more  than  three-fold  in  Vienna  and  its  provinces."  He 
also  says:  "No  young  physician  settling  in  Austria — excluding 
Government  officers — can  hope  to  make  his  bread,  unless  at  least 
prepared  to  treat  Homoeopatbically  if  requested." 

In  statistics,  I  confine  myself  to  the  Epidemic  of  1831-2 — it 
being  the  most  severe,  and  the  only  one  whose  statistics  are  tolenibly 

complete. 

Let  no  one  trust  his  life  to  any  vaunted  method  of  cure  which 
has  been  tried  only  on  a  few  scores  of  patients,  and  by  one  or  two 
physicians.  Tlie  Homoeopathic  method  has  been  tried  on  many 
thousands  of  cholera  patients,  and  with  a  success  remarkably  uni- 
form indifierent  countries. 
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Let  us  compare  the  results  of  the  two  systems  in  the  same  city. 
In  Vienna,  there  were  4500  patients  treated  Allopathically ;  of 
whom  1360  died.  There  were  681  treated  HomGeopatbicaily;  of 
whom  only  49  died.  This  gives  31  per  centum  of  deaths  under  the 
former,  and  only  8  per  cent,  under  the  latter. 

Dr.  Quinn  of  London,  has  given  a  table  of  the  results  of  the 
treatment  of  ten  different  Homoeopathic  physicians.  The  w^orst 
result  under  any  of  these  physicians,  was  the  death  of  only  one* 
fifth  of  his  patients,  while  fuur-fitlhs  were  saved.  The  best  result 
obtained  by  any  one  of  these  physicians,  was  the  saving  of  40  out 
of  every  41  cases,  or  3  deaths  out  of  125 — ^this  being  the  number 
of  cases  which  he  treated.  This  physician  was  Dr.  Weith  of 
Vienna.  These  cures  were  made  at  a  time  when  this  pestilence 
was  prevailing  in  that  city  in  its  greatest  intensity,  and  baffling  all 
the  skill  of  Allopathic  physicians. 

The  statements  of  this  venerable  man  can  be  relied  on.  He  is 
above  suspicion.  He  had  no  party  prejudices  to  mislead  him,  no 
professional  interests  to  advance.  Formerly  a  learned  and  respect- 
able Doctor,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  become  a  rreacher  of  the  Gospel. 
But  when  he  beheld  his  fellow-citizens  doomed  to  destruction  under 
Allopathic  treatment,  his  feelings  as  a  man,  and  his  principles  as  a 
Christian,  impelled  him  to  stretch  forth  his  arm  for  their  relief. 
He  had  just  become  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Homoeopathic 
doctrine,  and  of  its  practical  importance.  It  was  distressing  to  him 
to  be  continually  called  to  the  death-beds  of  persons  who  might 
have  been  saved  by  Homceopathia,  but  who  were  perishing  in  spite 
of  Allopathy.  His  spirit  was  stirred  within  liim  when  he  saw  the 
city  almost  wholly  eiven  up  to  a  fatal  delusion;  and  he  resolved  to 
suspend,  in  part,  and  for  a  short  time,  his  functions  as  the  spiritual 

Slide  of  his  people,  and  devote  himself  to  their  temporal  salvation, 
e  acted  as  a  true  disciple  of  Him  who  delighted  in  saving  not 
only  the  souls,  but  the  lives  of  men. 

Tlie  eflforts  of  Dr.  Weith  were  crowned  with  a  success  fully 
justifying  the  expectations  which  he  had  been  led  to  entertain  by 
the  success  of  other  Homoeopathic  physicians  in  tliis  same  epidemic. 
The  remedies  which  he  employed  were  Veratrum,  Cuprum,  Tinc- 
ture of  Camphor,  and  under  some  circumstances,  lavements  of  ice- 
water. 

Of  the  1093  patients  treated  by  the  ten  Homoeopathic  physicians, 
998  were  saved,  and  only  95  lost.  Thus  the  average  proportion  or 
deaths  was  only  1  to  IH,  or  2  out  of  :i3  patients;  while  21  out  of 
23  patients  were  saved.  The  results  above  stated,  were  chiefly 
obtained  at  Vienna  and  in  Moravia,  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  during 
the  epidemic  of  1831-2. 

Similar  success  was  obtained  in  Russia  in  1831  and  1832.  Mr. 
Costaphieve,  the  Russian  Consul  General,  to  whom  our  Dispensary 
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is  so  greatly  indebted,  has  given  the  result  obtained  by  Homceo- 
patbic  treatment  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  Of  70  patients 
treated  in  two  places,  all  were  cured.  The  total  result  was  that  of 
1270  patients;  1162  were  saved,  and  only  108  lost;  showing  an 
average  proportion  of  one  death  in  llf .  You  perceive  this  agrees 
remarkaDly  with  the  success  obtained  in  all  other  countries.  Tnese 
facts  are  derived  from  the  report  of  Admiral  Mordvinow,  who  af- 
firms that  ^^not  a  single  death  has  occurred  where  Homceopathic 
treatment  was  resorted  to  in  the  incipient  symptoms  of  tlie  cholera;" 
and  that  '4t  was  remarked  that  all  the  patients  cured  by  Homoeo- 
pathic treatment,  regained,  in  a  very  short  time,  their  former  health 
and  strength;  while  those  who  survived  other  treatrpents  were  left 
in  a  state  of  weakness,  which  lasted  several  months,  and  but  too 
often  terminated  in  another  disease  which  proved  fatal." 

In  Russia  and  Austria,  and  at  Berlin  ana  Paris,  there  were  3,017 
cases  treated  Homoeopath icalty ;  of  which  2,763  were  cured,  and 
only  264  died;  i.e.  only  about  1  in  11^  died.  On  an  average, 
more  than  10  out  of  11  were  cured. 

To  these  statistics  I  need  not  add  a  word  of  comment  to  show 
the  immense  superioritv  of  the  Homoeopathic  treatment.  Such  a 
uniformity  in  the  results,  in  so  many  places,  and  with  such  a 
number  of  patients,  must  speak  convincingly  to  every  intelli- 
gent and  unprejudiced  mind.  Our  Allopathic  brethren-'-as  if  con- 
scious of  the  weakness  of  their  system,  on  a  broad  field — «re  at  pre- 
sent restricting  themselves  to  a  guerilla  warfare.  When  a  single 
death  occurs  among  the  patients  of  the  fifty  Homoeopathic  physi- 
cians of  our  city,  it  is  noised  about  as  something  remarkable.  "But 
if  one  wishes  to  know  the  true  relative  value  of  the  two  systems, 
he  must  examine  the  subject  on  a  broader  scale.  He  must  consider 
the  number  which  HomoBopathy  cures  in  this  city  and  throughout 
the  world. 

But  I  must  return  to  Cholera^  its  prevention  and  cure*  Can 
anything  be  done  to  diminish  the  liability  to  an  attack  in  a  place 
where  the  c^isease  prevails?  In  regard  to  regimen  atid  diet^  I  shall 
not  dwell  upon  those  things  which  are  known  to  ihe  public  gener- 
ally, such  as  the  necessitv  of  avoiding  irregularities  of  every  kind, 
over-eating,  indigestible  food,  etc.  Avoid  young  meats,  but  take  a 
larger  proportion  of  animal  food,  and  fewer  vegetables,  than  at  other 
times.  During  the  use  of  Homoeopathic  medicine,  whether  pre- 
ventive or  curative,  persons  should  anstain  from  all  other  medicinal 
substnnces,  inchiding  coffee  and  green  tea,  and  all  condiments  ex* 
cept  salt.  They  should  not  take  a  drop  of  coffee  nor  camphory  nor 
even  smell  the  latter.  In  general,  they  shouldavoid  raw  vegetables. 

Prophylactics. — The  Horaoepathic  preventives  of  Cholera,  are 
Cuprum  metallicum — that  is,  metallic  copper  and  Veralrnm  albunh 
or  white  hellebore,  prepared  according  to  the  Homoeopathic  method, 
and  taken  alternately  oi  two  or  three  pellets,  once  or  twice  a  week. 
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By  this  means,  thaussiids  have  been  protected  from  the  disea8a*--r 
It  is  said  there  is  no  instance  in  which  persons  thus  treated,  have 
been  attacked  with  cholera.  The  globules  may  be  placed  on  the 
tongae  and  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth,  and  then  be  swallow- 
ed. Whenever  it  is  practicable,  it  would  be  well  to  consult  a  Ho- 
moeopathic physician,  as  one  of  these  remedies  would  be  preferable 
to  the  other.    He  could  decide  which. 

The  method  which  Hahnemann  recommended,  and  which  many 
employed  with  success,  was  to  take  globules  medicated  with  the 
SOtn  dilution  of  Cunmm,  then  wait  one  week  and  take  the  similar- 
1?  medicated  ^obules  of  the  30th  of  Fero/rum,  then,  after  a  week^ 
ue  Cuprum^  and  so  on.  Others  have  used  with  similar  success, 
the  3d  dilution  of  each,  at  intervals  of  half  a  week.  This  may  be 
used  by  those  who  cannot  obtain  the  30th ;  but  let  no  one  venture 
i^xm  the  use  of  the  copper  of  the  drug  stores,  nor  the  crude  colored 
tiDctm^  of  Veratrum  even  of  the  Homoeopathic  Pharmacies.  Cam* 
phor  b  too  transient  in  its  action,  to  be  of  any  use  as  a  propyhy- 
lactic.     Besides,  it  would  interfere  with  other  medicines. 

Trealnunt  of  Premonitory  Symptoms* — During  the  prevalence 
of  cholera  in  a  place,  every  person  should  consult  his  physician 
for  siieh  slight  symptoms  as  often  precede  cholera.  By  so  doing, 
an  attack  may  almost  always  be  pievented,  if  the  physician  is  a 
Homoeopath.  The  most  usual  premonitory  symptom  is  a  slight 
diarrhoea,  which  would  cause  no  apprehension  in  ordinary  times. 
This  b  generally  cured  by  a  single  dose  of  Pho^horiM^  or  Pho9* 
fkofie  Mid  given  in  the  mode  in  which  I  shall  describe  under  Uie 
first  varie^  of  Cholera. 

Cholerine. — When  this  diarrhoea  is  a  little  more  marked^  and  but 
few  other  symptoms  are  present,  the  case  is  usually  named  Chol- 
erine. This  case  is  intermediate  between  that  of  premonitory  syrap- 
toms  and  that  of  the  fiilly  formed  cholera  of  the  first  variety  to  be 
described.  It  requires  similar  treatment,  and  especially  Pnospho^ 
rus  or  Phosphoric  acid. 

Treatment  of  the  first  stages  of  Cholera  in  all  its  forms. — When 
there  is  a  decided  attack  of  cholera,  we  resort,  for  the  first  hour — 
or  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  circumstances — to  a  treat- 
ment for  which — as  well  as  for  all  the  most  successful  modes  of 
preventing  and  curing  this  disease — ^the  world  is  indebted  to  Hab- 
oemaon.  Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  attack,  give  one  drop 
of  the  tincture  of  camphor,  dropped  on  a  lump  of  sugar,  and  th^ 
dissolved  in  a  teble-spoon  full  of  cold  water.  Repeat  this  every 
five  minutes  until  there  is  a  decided  mitigation  of  the  symptoms. — 
Thb  will  usually  be  after  five  or  six  doses.  One  sign  of  its  good 
effects  is  per^iration  In  proportion  as  the  symptoms  yield,  let  the 
doaes  be  at  longer  intervals — as  an  hour,  two  hours,  twelve  or  even 
twenty-four  hours.  If  the  disease  is  taken  in  time,  ten  or  twelve 
doses  are  ordinarily  sufficient.    If  the  stomach  will  not  retai^i  the 
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camphor,  even  in  ice  water,  then  give  before  and  after  it,  a  fait  of 
ice  as  large  as  a  filbert.  Families  should  be  provided  with  the 
camphor,  and,  in  case  or  attack,  administer  it  immediately,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  physician,  who  will  judge  whether  it  is  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

There  is  abundant  testimony  of  the  efficacy  of  this  camphor 
treatment,  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Hahnemann  states,  that  at 
Berlin  and  Magdeburg  alone,  thousands  of  families  have  followed 
his  instructions  respecting  the  treatment  by  Camphor,  restored  those 
of  their  members  who  were  attacked  by  the  epidemic — restored 
them  often  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Dr.  Quinn  assures  us 
that  this  method  may  be  employed  with  certainty  of  success,  in  the 
first  hour,  and  with  probability  of  success  in  the  following  hours.-— 
Use  no  external  applications  m  any  stage.  Hahnemann  at  first  ad* 
vised  the  external,  m  connection  with  the  internal  use  of  camphor, 
but  subsequently  found  it  unnecessary.  Indeed,  it  not  only  is  use- 
less, but  fills  the  room  with  efiluvia  which  may  interfere  with  subee- 
quent  treatment. 

I  shall  not  consider  the  treatment  of  Fully  Developed  Cholera 
in  all  its  stages^  dividing  it  into  those  varieties  usually  presented. 
The  Homoeopathic  physician  will  know  how  to  adapt  bis  treatment 
to  the  different  shades  and  combinations  of  these  varieties.  He 
will  apply  the  Materia  Mediea  and  the  law  sinUlia  similibtis  cu- 
rantur. 

1st  variety.  Cholera  Diarrheica  ;  Intestinal  or  Diarrhtie  Cho- 
lera* The  most  frequent  form  of  Cholera  is  that  in  which  diar* 
rhoea  is  an  early  and  prominent  system.  At  first  there  is  a  simple 
diarrhoea,  or  one  preceded  by  heaclache.  There  is  pain  in  the  neck 
and  arms ;  lassitude  in  the  ie^s ;  rumblings,  tongue  moist,  a  little 
coated,  sometimes  pasty.  The  evacuations  at  first  composed  of 
fcecal  matters,  shortiv  become  yellowish,  greenish  or  watery,  some* 
times  red ;  afterward  they  have  the  a^^earance  of  barley  water, 
rice  water,  or  of  whey  with  little  fiocks  of  soap  distributed  through 
it.  Each  stool  is  preceded  by  ^at  noise  and  movements  in  the 
intestines.  There  may  be  a  livid  circle  around  the  eyes,  failure  of 
strength,  and  nausea;  sometimes,  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  vomit* 
ing  and  spasms.  If  this  form  of  cholera  is  mistaken  for  an  ordina- 
ry diarrhoea,  and  improperly  treated,  we  have  to  apprehend  the 
stage  of  collapse,  (herestter  to  be  described,)  in  which  the  case  is 
difficult.  But  taken  in  (season,  this  diarrhoeic  form  of  cholera  is 
easy  to  cure. 

Treatment. — If  Camphor  does  not  soon  give  relief,  we  are  to  re- 
sort to  Phosphorus  or  to  Phosphoric  acid.  Dr.  Quinn  has  employed 


Phosphorus  and  Phosphoric  addy  rarely  fail  to  cure ;  and  some 
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high  authorities  are  in  favor  of  giving  one  of  diem,  at  first,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  administration  of  camphor  in  this  form  of  Cholera. 
Put  two  or  three  globules  of  the  30th  attenuation  of  Phosphorus,  or 
the  3d  attenuation  of  Phosphoric  acid  in  a  little  sugar  of  milk,  and 
place  them  on  the  patient's  tongue*  Quinn  rarely  found  it  necessary 
to  give  a  second  dose,  and  never  till  the  following  day. 

If  in  this  or  any  other  variety  of  Cholera,  there  is  a  severe  burn* 
ing  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  with  violent  cholic  and  great 
weakness  or  restlessness,  give  Arsenicum  Altan<,  30th  attenuation. 
Ifthe  cholic  proves  obstinate,  give  an  enema  of  ice-water.  For 
Amnicum  and  every  other  medicine,  except  camphor,  the  proper 
interval  between  the  doses  is  about  one  hour,  or  from  half  an  hour 
to  an  hour  and  a  half,  according  to  the  circumstances.  The  doses 
may  always  be  two  or  three  globules,  and  in  case  of  most  medi- 
cines the  30th  attenuation.  Camphor  is  to  be  given  in  doses  of  one 
drop  of  the  strongest  tincture  of  the  shops,  or  two  of  the  weakest, 
repeated  every  five  minutes,  for  it  is  unlike  all  other  medicines,  in 
not  requiring  attenuation,  and  in  being  exceedingly  transient  in  its  ac- 
tion. Again,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  ana  general  antidotes, 
to  other  medicines,  the  patient  must  not  take  these  from  any  spoon 
or  glass  which  has  recently  contained  it,  nor  must  the  odor  of  it  be 
in  Uie  room  after  he  commences  other  medicines. 

The  second  variety  of  Cholera  to  be  mentioned,  ((ho'  not  the  most 
frequent  or  dangerous,)  is  Cholera  Gastricoy  or  Gastric  Cholera. 
It  is  characterized  by  continual  vomitin^y  but  is  often  accompanied 
by  many  other  sjrmptoms  of  other  varieties.  There  is  no  diarrhoea, 
or  only  one  or  two  evacuations  at  the  onset.  The  urine  is  scanty. 
When  the  epidemic  prevails,  this  form  may  be  excited  by  flatulent 
vegetables  or  other  indigestible  food. 

Treatment, — The  remedies  are  generally  Ipecacuanha  or  Vera- 
trum,  sometimes  Nux  Vomica,  Camphor  is  to  be  given  at  the  out- 
set. Put  two  or  three  globules  of  the  third  of  Ipecac  in  a  little  su- 
^  of  milk,  and  place  them  on  the  tongue.  This  may  be  repeated, 
if  necessary,  in  half  an  hour,  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half.  If  by 
the  effect  of  the  Ipecac  the  vomiting  cease,  but  the  other  symptoms 
remain,  and  there  is  a  great  weight  at  the  stomach,  and  pains  m  the 
intestines  and  head,  then  have  recourse  to  Nux  Vomtcay  30th  at- 
tenuation, two  or  three  globules.  But  if  the  disease  is  not  checked, 
¥'ve  Veratrumj  or  other  medicines,  according  to  the  indications. — 
0  cholera  excited  by  anger,  and  attended  by  either  vomiting  or 
diarrhoea,  the  i2th  attenuation  of  Chamomilla  is  appropriate. 

Third  Variety — Cholera  Spasmodic^  or  Spasmodic  Cholera.— 
This  form  is  especially  characterized  by  cramps  d^ud  spasmodic 
movements.  The  principal  symptoms  are  contractions  and  cramps 
m  the  toes  and  fingers ;  afterwards  convulsive  movements  in  tne 
mnacles  of  the  fore  arm  and  legs ;  then  spasms  in  the  upper  arms 
and  thighs,  and  sometimes  fixed  spasms  in  the  chest  and  neck.  The 
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constriction  of  the  chest  is  preceded  by  vomiting.  Neither  vomiting 
nor  diarrhoea  frequently  occur  in  this;  but  there  is  often  pain,  weight 
and  tenderness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomachr 

TretUment. — ^The  remedies  are  camphor,  Cuprum  metaUicum 
and  Veratrttm.  If  Camphor  has  not  relieved,  give  Cuprum^  the 
30th  attenuation,  two  or  three  globules,  and  repeat  it  many  times, 
at  intervals  of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  if  its  salutary  effect  is  not 
manifested.  If  necessary,  then  dve  Veratrum  in  repeated  doses, 
or  other  medicines,  according  to  the  different  indications. 

The  Fourth  Variety  is  ckolera  sicca,  or  Dry  Cholera.  There 
is  no  diarrhoea  or  vomiting.  There  is  a  sudden  prostration  of  the 
vital  powers ;  the  urine  is  suppressed ;  tongue  sometimes  blue  or 
blackish ;  the  eyes  upturned  and  fixed ;  coldness  of  the  surface  of 
the  whole  body,  which  becomes  covered  with  a  cold  sticky  sweat ; 
ttie  face  and  limbs  have  a  violet  blue  color.  The  voice  and  pulse 
fail.     This  variety  reauires  the  most  prompt  attention. 

Treatment. — The  nrst  remedy — as  in  other  varieties  of  cholera, 
is  Camphor.  In  this  variety,  it  is  especially  required  for  arousing 
the  nervous  system.  Repeat  it  every  five  minutes ;  then,  if  neces- 
sary, give  Veratrum  every  half  hour,  hour,  or  hour  and  a  half.  If 
the  cramps  and  vomitings  have  ceased,  if  the  patient  is  cold  blue 
and  pulseless,  i.  e.  collapsed,  Carbo  veaetabilis,  30th  attenuation, 
two  or  three  globules,  in  this  state  of  complete  Asphyxia,  some 
recommend  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  3d  attenuation,  evenr  nour  or  two. 
We  recognize  the  effect  of  these  medicines  by  the  pulsations  becom- 
ing sensible,  and  some  by  return  of  the  cramps,  vomitings  or  diar- 
rhoea— symptoms  which  are  then  to  be  treated  by  Veratrum  or  C«- 
prum,  or  some  other  remedy,  according  to  the  indication. 

FHJih  Variety — Cholera  Acute,  or  Acute  Cholera, — This  varie- 
ty we  might  call  Cerebral,  as  the  brain  in  the  first  stage,  seems  to 
be  oppessed.  Yet,  in  its  course,  it  simulates  the  form  of  some  other 
varieties,  and,  like  them,  unless  checked,  ends  in  Asphyxia  and 
death.  The  patient,  at  first,  feels  as  if  he  were  stunned,  or  has  a 
sensation  of  weight  in  the  head,  or  Vertigo ;  oppression  of  the 
chest ;  numbness  of  the  arms  and  lees ;  afterwards  there  are  rumb- 
ling in  the  intestines;  heat  of  the  oody;  pulse  rapid  and  feeble; 
nausea,  retching  or  vomiting;  bilious  or  watery  diarrhoea;  sup- 
pression of  urine ;  tongue  cold,  voice  altered ;  face  yellowish,  with 
a  dark  blue  circle  around  the  eyes ;  prostration;  spasms  at  first  in 
the  feet  and  hands,  afterwards  extending  to  the  arms  and  legs,  which 
become  dark  blue,  and  cold ;  the  eyes  tarnished  and  sunk  in  their 
orbits.  The  diarrhoea  and  cramps  cease,  and  the  disease  in  its  lat- 
ter stage  runs  into  the  form  of  dry  cholera,  characterized  bv  cold 
sweats,  insensiblepulse  and  general  blueness — in  short,  by  collapse. 

Treatment. — GHve  Veratrum,  at  first  the  12th,  and  afler  two  or 
three  doses,  the  30th,  in  the  quantity  and  at  intervals  as  before  de- 
scribed. 
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Lastly,  in  some  rare  instances,  the  cholera  is,  from  the  commence- 
ment, an  inflammaiorjf  and  febrile  disease.  Then,  as  soon  as  the 
vomiting  is  checked,  use  Aconitum  the  24th.  Afterward  use  Bry- 
onia, 30th,  Bhus  Radicans,  30th ;  or  other  medicines,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  indications,  as  in  all  ottier  complicated  cases 
of  cholera,  can  be  properly  understood  only  by  a  Homceopathic 
physician. 

A  dangerous  inflammatory  or  febrile  condition,  frequently  follows 
cholera  proper,  when  treated  allopathically.  Then  use  Aconite, 
Belladonna,  or  Bhus  Radicans,  or  other  medicines,  according  to 
the  indications.  Belladonna  stands  highest  for  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  and  Rhus  Radicans  for  the  Typhus  Fever. 

Where  a  Homoepathic  physician  is  called  to  an^  case  of  Cholera 
which  has  been  under  AUopaihic  treatment,  he  is  first  to  antidote 
the  former  treatment  by  camphor.  Give  it  but  a  short  time,  if  there 
is  any  inflammation.  He  can  judge  if  other  antidotes  are  nepessary, 
as  they  frequently  will  be,  in  the  course  of  the  treatment ;  for  calo- 
mel and  other  crude  drugs,  and  even  the  undiluted  ^colored  tincture 
of  the  Homoeopathic  shops,  are  so  durable  in  their  mischievous  ac* 
tion,  as  to  require  for  their  correction  something  more  duraUe  in  its 
curative  action  than  camphor. 

I  will  add,  that  we  have  accounts  from  Petersburgh  and  Riga,  of 
the  same  success  in  the  Homoepathic  treatment  of  the  Cholera  of 
1848,  which  distinguished  that  treatment  in  former  years.  Among 
other  remedies,  they  have  used  Camphor^  Veratrum^  Seeale^  Phoe* 
phone  Acidy  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  and  Jatorpha  cureas.  Veratrum 
has  gained  great  renown,  even  among  tlie  Allopathists  themselves. 

As  an  Allopathic  physician,  I  was  familiar  with  the  Cholera  in 
1833  and  '33.  Those  prescriptions  which  succeeded  best  with  me, 
weee  those  which  were  most  nearly  HomoBopathic.  I  remember  a 
patient  restored  from  collapse  by  camphor.  I  now  find  the  Homc&- 
cmalhic  treatment,  every  day,  efficient  in  the  removal  of  Diarrhoea, 
Sporadic  Cholera,  &c  But  I  came  not  before  you  to  relate  my  in- 
dividual  experience,  but  that  of  the  great  body  of  Homoeopathic 
physicians.     I  have  given  you  their  treatment,  and  its  results. 

I  am  indebted  for  the  facts  chiefly  to  books  which  have  not  been 
translated  into  the  English  language,  and  especially  to  one  publish- 
ed in  Paris  by  Dr.  Quinn,  the  President  or  the  British  Homoeopa- 
thic Society,  who  had  been  familiar  with  Cholera,  and  with  the 
practice  and  views  of  the  continental  physicians. 

But  the  man  to  whom  the  school  is  chiefly  indebted  for  the  means 
of  combatting  this  fearful  malady,  is  Hahnemann.  With  that  won- 
derful sagacity  which  characterized  him,  he  pointed  out  the  true 
prophylactics,  and  all  the  most  important  curatives,  both  for  domes- 
tic ana  professional  use,  when  this  pestilence  had  not  fallen  under 
his  own  observation,  but  was  committing  its  ravages  in  distant  re- 
^ons.     Having  discovered  a  universal,  unerring  ana  everlasting  law 
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in  medicine,  he  was  prepared  to  encounter  the  strongest  forms  of 
disease,  as  though  they  were  familiar.  The  law  discovered,  and 
the  materia  medxca  founded  by  him,  are  the  legacies  which  bis  disci- 
ples hold  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

With  these  as  their  guides,  they  can  ofier  to  their  fellow-men 
that  true  consolation  founded  on  an  assurance  of  safety.  But  in 
order  to  do  this,  they  must  have  appropriate  qualifications  for  the 
practice  of  medicine.  I  shall,  therefore,  conclude  with  the  require- 
ment and  injunction  of  Hahnemann : 

^^  To  the  physician,  whose  province  it  is  to  vanquish  the  disease 
that  brings  its  victims  to  the  very  borders  of  corporeal  dissolution, 
and  to  produce,  as  it  were,  a  second  creation  of  life — a  greater  work 
than  almost  all  the  other  much-vaunted  performances  of  mankind — 
to  him.  Nature,  in  all  her  wide  expanse,  with  all  her  sources  and 
productions,  must  lie  open.  *  *  '^  Let  all  hold  aloof  from  this 
most  pious,  this  noblest  of  all  secular  professions,  who  are  deficient 
in  intellect,  in  patient  thought,  in  the  requisite  knowledge,  or  in 
tender  philanthropy  and  a  sense  of  duty.'* 


OLD  SCHOOL  FAILURES. 

Certainly  no  one  can  open  his  eyes  without  seeing  the  palpable 
failures  of  the  old  school,  as  the  following  newspaper  paragraph 
illustrates : 

^^  Cholera  Speoifics. — The  St.  Louis  Union  says,  that  the 
editors  have  posted  around  their  desk  no  less  than  fourteen  reme* 
dies  for  cholera,  that  have  all  come  well  recommended,  and  that, 
too,  by  eminent  medical  men.  The  Union  continues: 
.  ^  Alas !  how  wofuUy  mistaken  they  were.  Some  of  these  very 
doctors  have  fallen  victims  themselves  to  their  mistakes,  and  others 
have  lost  all  confidence  in  their  own  specifics.  One  of  them,  Dr. 
W.,  we  recollect  well,  a  few  days  ago,  came  into  our  office,  and 
told  us  to  say,  editorially,  for  him,  that  he  had  discovered  a  speci- 
fic against  cholera,  upon  the  efficacy  of  which  he  would  stake  his 
existence.  He  would,  for  a  just  compensation,  impart  a  knowledge 
of  it  to  the  public,  and  he  desired  us  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
city  authorities  to  the  fact.  We  did  so,  but  hardly  was  it  done 
imtil,  in  a  few  hours'  sickness,  Dr.  W.  was  himself  numbered  with 
the  dead — ^a  victim  to  cholera  and  to  his  own  specific  for  the  dis- 
ease.' " 


|)att  0. — (^Mtoriol. 
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The  Cholera  Hospital  of  this  city  has  been  closed.  The  report 
of  Dr.  Jordan,  for  which  we  have  not  room  at  present,  will  aj^tear 
in  our  next  number.  The  dismissal  of  the  Old  Hunkers  from  the 
Institution  must  have  been  very  galling  to  their  party,  and  the 
success  of  Dr.  Jordan  was  doubtless  an  equally  unpleasant  fact. 
We  may  be  uncharitable  in  suggesting  that  anybody  would  be  so 
onprincipled  as  to  regret  the  success  of  an  Eclectic  practitioner  in 
saving  life,  but  until  the  leaders  of  the  old  school  party  are  suffi* 
dently  honorable  publicly  to  acknowledge  and  proclaim  the  facts 
concerning  the  Hospital — ^until  they  discontinue  their  attempts  to 
deceive  the  public,  ( as  when  they  labored,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
produce  the  impression  that  a  great  mortality  had  occurred,  and 
secondly,  to  propagate  the  idea  that  the  extraordinary  success  was 
obtained  by  the  use  of  calomel)— in  short,  until  they  show  some 
honorable  and  humane  sentiments  in  die  irrelations  to  the  Eclectic 
practice,  we  must  judge  of  them  according  to  appearances. 

Among  the  stratagems  of  Hunkerism,  a  most  ridiculous  attempt 
was  made  to  get  up  odium  against  the  Hospital,  in  reference  to  the 
reception  of  a  corpse.  Many  patients  have  been  sent  to  the  Ho^ 
|HtaI,  (even  sometimes  under  the  direction  of  their  physicians,)  in 
the  last  stages  of  the  disease,  of  whom  thirty  died  withi  none  hour 
after  their  arrival.  Whether  this  was  designed  to  get  up  odium 
against  the  Hospital  by  increasing  the  apparent  mortality,  we 
cannot  say,  but  that  such  a  disposition  did  exist,  was  manifested  by 
the  stories  that  were  put  in  circulation  at  the  time.  In  one  in- 
stance the  man  was  so  far  gone  that  he  died  before  arriving  at  the 
Hospital,  and  was  brought  there  dead.  Dr.  Jordan  was  accustomed 
to  receive  d]ring  men,  and  bring  the  pulseless  back  to  life,  but  to 
receive  a  dead  body  was  not  his  duty.  He  objected,  and  referred 
the  party  to  the  Township  Trustees.  However  as  they  insisted 
upon  the  reception  and  the  Doctor  was  disposed  to  be  very  accommo* 
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dating,  he  suffered  the  man  to  be  brought  in,  and  fomished  with  a 
coffin. 

In  this  case  the  gentleman  who  brought  the  body — (a  relative  ot 
Dr.  Johnson,  the  former  physician  of  the  Hospital,  who  had  been 
superceded, )  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  excite  odium  against  Dr. 
Jordan,  by  publishing  an  article  in  the  city  papers,  representing 
these  circumstances  as  a  great  outrage,  and  an  act  of  inhumanity, 
because  Dr.  J.  did  not  receive  the  body  as  a  patient,  and  set  to 
work  to  restore  a  dead  man.  Dr.  Jordan  replied  by  a  narrative  of 
the  facts  as  above  stated.  As  drowning  men  eagerly  catch  at 
straws,  we  find  that  this  circumstance  was  grasped  at  by  Dr.  Rice, 
in  his  ^^Presbyterian  of  the  West,"  in  which  he  manifested  his  zeal 
in  behalf  of  Hunkerism,  by  republishing  the  communication  from 
the  Commercial,  heading  it  ^^Moat  BarharouHy^  and  invoking  the 
indignatiim  of  the  Christian  community — thus  demonstrating  that 
Dr.  Bice  sympatliizes  strongly  with  Hunkerism  in  medicine  as  in 
everything  else,  and  that  he  as  still  very  willing  to  step  aside  from 
his  religious  duties,  and  employ  the  arts  of  the  demagogue  to  excite 
odium  against  anything  liberal.  Possibly  the  fact  that  Dr.  Jordan 
is  the  author  of  a  book  in  defence  of  Universalism,  may  have 
fomished  an  additional  motive  for  assailing  him.  It  is  gratifying, 
however,  to  find  that  the  press  generally  have  justly  appreciated 
Dr.  Jordan  and  our  liberal,  independent  Board  of  Health,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  extracts : 

Dr.  J.  H.  Jordan,  who  ibrmeriy  resided  in  this  town,  is  the 
piiticipal  physician  of  the  Cholera  Hospital  at  Cincinnati !  This 
will  surprise  those  that  knew  him  bere»  not  a  little.  Have  they 
room  for  any  more  of  our  doctors? — /a.  StcUe  SeniineL 

If  the  citizens  of  Indianapolis  have  doctors  who  shall  prove 
themselves  to  be  as  successful  in  cholera  as  Dr.  Jordan  has  been, 
should  that  terrible  scourge  visit  them,  they  may  be  very  thankful 
indeed.  And  we  can  advise  our  cotemporary,  with  a  sneer  on  his 
lip,  that  if  the  scourge  should  visit  Indianapolis,  which  we  hope 
ma^  not  be  the  case,  he  could  not  do  a  better  service  to  his  fellow 
citizens,  than  to  send  for  Dr.  Jordan.— 'Un^virsr. 

We  can  add  that  Dr.  Jordan  has  been  amongst  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  our  physicians  during  the  epidemic,  even  under  the  most 
disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  has  earned  a  professional  repu* 
tation  which  older  men  might  be  proud  of.  If  the  Hoosiers  could 
not  appreciate  him,  it  is  their  disgrace,  if  he  has  had  opportunities 
of  displaying  his  skill.     The  past  two  months  has  tried  men  tho- 
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roughly,  and  the  gold  has  beeo  separated  from  the  dross.    We  know 
what  is  what  Aere. — Times. 

The  Gazette  of  August  18,  says  : 

Most  heartily  do  we  congratulate  our  fellow-citizens  and  the 
public,  on  the  restoration  of  ttie  usual  health  of  the  city. 

The  Board  of  Health  now  meet  but  once  a  week,  to  close  up 
their  business.  The  individuals  composing  this  Board,  are  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  our  citizens.  Since  their  appointment,  they 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  discfaar&;e  not  only  of  the  duty  at* 
signed  to  them,  but  also  to  such  kinared  duties  as  came  under 
their  observation.  Early  and  late — ^in  season  and  out — ^have  their 
efforts  and  eneigies  been  directed  to  alleviate  the  wide  spread  dis- 
tress, conseouent  upon  the  ravages  of  the  epidemic,  in  all  parts  of 
the  city.  They  have  done  much  good.  Messrs.  Martin,  Storer, 
Fletcher,  Taylor,  Bureoyne,  Roedter,  and  Jewell,  richly  deserve, 
and  will  receive  the  tMnhs  of  the  peopU^  for  their  devoted  and 
gimtttitoas  attention  to  the  arduous  duties  of  their  station. 

The  publication  of  the  address  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society 
has  done  an  immense  deal  to  enlighten  the  public,  and  confound 
Uiose  who  have  been  circulating,  far  and  wide,  the  calomel  story. 
They  have  been  effectually  silenced,  and  thousands  have  been  en- 
lightened who  had  heretofore  been  grossly  deceived.  The  address 
was  published  in  six  or  seven  papers,  one  of  which,  having  made 
it  a  rule  to  exclude  all  medical  discussions  from  its  columns,  made 
a  (^rge  for  its  publication.  The  remainder  published  it  fro  bono 
publico.  The  Old  Hunkers  are  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
liberally  of  the  Cmcinnati  press*  One  of  them,  we  learn,  in- 
censed against  the  Times  for  publishing  what  he  styled  a  quack 
report,  collected  a  list  of  his  friends  who  had  resolved  to  drop  the 
Times,  and  take  another  city  paper,  which  he  supposed  was  not 
<^  bought  tip"  by  the  liberals,  as  he  considered  the  Times.  The 
editor  graciously  received  his  list  of  new  subscribers,  but  felt  it  his 
doty  to  inform  the  Doctor,  before  he  left,  that  his  own  paper  was 
in  die  same  predicament  as  the  Times,  and  that  he  would  have  the 
pleasure  of  reading  the  same  report  in  his  columns  in  the  very  next 
nnmber. 

While  thus  tormented  by  Eclecticism,  Hunkerism  has  been  ill  at 
ease  within  its  own  borders.  Ptof.  Drake,  having  issued  a  number 
of  bulletins,  to  enlighten  the  public  concerning  the  cholera,  the 
dStf  wags  have  issued  rival  bulletins,  purporting  to  come  from  a 
eolarsd  M.  D.,  which  set  everybody  to  laughing  at  the  Professor's 
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expense.  The  ideas  of  the  colored  doctor  concmng  ixcone  and 
the  grey  horse^  produced  rather  a  greater  sensation  than  the  learned 
professor's  theories. 

Seriously,  certain  members  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College  cut  a 
very  sorry  figure.  Profs.  Drake  and  Harrison,  at  the  commenc&> 
ment  of  the  cholera  season,  gave  a  certificate,  which  was  exten- 
sively published,  recommending  Noshes  Root  Beer,  for  general  use. 
At  a  later  period,  Dr.  Drake  published  another  document  recom- 
mending soda  water  J  and  urging  the  apothecaries  to  sell  it  at  three 
cents  a  glass,  instead  of  five.  When  the  official  dignitaries  of  old 
school  medicine  have  no  better  judgment  or  knowledge  than  this — 
when  they  ui^e  the  people  in  the  newspapers  to  use  root  beer  and 
soda  water  as  antircholera  drinks,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  thick 
darkness  of  professional  ignorance  which  overspreads  the  land. 

The  schemes  concerning  the  Ohio  Medical  College  have  been 
a  source  of  discord.  Dr.  Drake  and  Dr.  Bayless,  of  Louisville, 
have  been  introduced,  making  eight  professors  to  be  accommodated 
by  six  professorships.  Dr.  Drake  takes  the  chair  of  practice, 
restoring  Dr.  Harrison  to  Materia  Medica.  Dr.  Bayless  take  the 
department  of  Anatomy,  and  Dr.  Mussey  of  Surgery,  while  Dr. 
Shotwell  sits  down  between  the  two  chairs  of  Anatomy  and  Sui^ 
gery,  on  the  stool  of  Surgical  Anatomy.  Which  of  the  three  is 
to  be  put  on  short  allowance,  does  not  appear,  as  the  student  takes 
the  tickets  in  the  aggregate,  and  the  mode  of  division  is  private. 
However,  we  apprehend  that  Dr.  Mussey  will,  ere  long,  be  placed 
on  the  list  of  the  superannuated. 

Upon  the  whole  we  believe  the  Ohio  Medical  College  is  at  this 
time  one  of  the  most  incompetent  medical  colleges  in  this  countiy, 
to  communicate  a  sound  and  useful  system  of  medical  practice. 
We  have  no  personal  aversion  or  unkindly  feelings  to  any  of  the 
faculty,  but  we  sincerely  believe  a  large  portion  of  their  teachings 
are  calculated  to  inflict  death  and  misery  upon  society,  and  to  ii^ 
crease  the  annual  mortality  of  the  country  in  which  their  graduates 
reside,  by  more  than  a  thousand  deaths. 

Notwithstanding  this  vast  sacrifice  to  the  perpetuation  and  unity 
of  the  old  school  profession,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  very  harmo- 
nious, if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  old  school  doctors  of  this  city,  which  was  sent  for 
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publication  to  a  Philadelphia  newspaper.      After  abusing   the 
liberals,  he  continues : 

<^I  will  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  melancholy  appearance 
of  humbuggery  in  the  allopathic  profession.  A  few  men  here,  not 
satisfied  to  take  the  humble  private  walks  of  their  calling,  wrote 
essays  on  the  cholera,  to  make  the  public  believe  that  tiiey  knew 
more  about  it  than  their  professional  brethren.  One  in  particular, 
who  is  a  member  of  a  church,  with  a  numerous  congregation,  and 
a  Pastor,  who  is  editor  of  a  religious  paper.  This  paper  was 
extravagant  in  praise  of  the  Dr's.  essay,  and  the  inference  was 
plainly  drawn,  tnat  the  Dr.  was  the  only  one  who  could  be  relied 
on  in  case  any  of  the  members  were  attacked  with  cholera.  In  a 
short  time  the  scoui^  appeared;  the  Dr's.  skill  was  tested.  His 
own  wife  sickened  and  died,  and  I  am  credibly  informed  that  a 
very  large  share  of  his  patients  met  with  the  same  fate.  Another 
Doctor  on  Fifth  street  published  that  his  treatment  never  failed,  and 
that  it  had  been  universally  successful  throughout  Europe.  The 
last  I  beard  of  him  he  was  under  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Shotwell  for 
cholera,  and  with  little  prospect  of  recovery.  I  do  not  mention 
these  cases  out  of  any  bad  feelings  towards  those  unfortunate  per- 
sons, but  that  it  may  be  a  warning  to  those  who  may  be  disposed, 
by  the  promulgation  of  falsehood,  to  speculate  and  make  profit  off 
this  terrible  ji^gment  of  God." 

Little  or  nothing  has  been  said  concerning  the  Botanico  Medicals 
in  the  newspapers,  and  we  are  not  apprised  what  has  been  the  suc- 
cess of  the  few  who  practice  in  the  city,  but  the  Homoeopaths  have 
been  quite  conspicuous.  Drs.  Pulte  and  Ehrmann,  by  far  the  most 
extensive  Homoeopathic  practitioners  in  the  city,  have  published 
the  following  report.  It  will  be  observed  that  while  Homoeopaths 
in  Europe  have  lost  eight  or  ten  per  cent  of  their  cholera  patients, 
these  gentlemen  claim  to  have  lost  very  little  over  three  per  cent. 
Whether  this  was  owing  to  superior  skill,  or  to  the  fact  that  their 
patients  were  supplied  with  medicines  in  advance,  as  preventives, 
with  full  directions  for  their  use,  we  need  not  enquire.  If  those 
who  employ  Eclectic  physicians  had  been  in  like  manner  supplied 
with  remedies  and  directions,  we  do  not  believe  the  mortality  would 
have  been  over  two  per  cent.  But  as  Eclectic  practitioners  have 
not  been  so  long  established  in  the  city  as  the  Homoeopathic,  many 
of  them  have  not  yet  had  time  to  establish  intimate  relations  with 
the  community,  and  many  of  their  patients  have  never  before  had 
any  knowledge  of  Eclectic  practice.  The  following  we  extract 
from  the  Times : 
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Mb.  Editor: — Tour  correspondent,  ^'Justice/'  in  last  Tuesday's 
Times,  calls  upon  the  Homoeopathic  physicians  of  this  city  to  give 
an  exhibit  of  tne  results  of  their  practice  in  the  late  cholera  epi- 
demic, together  with  a  statement  of  their  treatment,  and  other  sta- 
tistical matter,  interesting  for  the  public  to  know. 

Om*  intention  was,  and  is  yet,  to  bring  our  results  and  experiences 
of  the  late  epidemic  before  the  profession  and  the  public,  in  a 
special  publication,  to  be  issued  as  soon  as  the  epidemic  has  entirely 
left  us,  with  all  its  immediate  effects.  By  doing  so,  we  hope  to 
shield  ourselves  against  the  imputations  of  ostentation,  so  often 
brought  against  us  oy  those  who  themselves  are  the  only  ones  guilty 
of  such  a  charge.  As  some,  however,  seem  to  think  our  results 
to  be  unfavorable  for  HomoBopathy,  because  we  have  been  thus  far 
silent,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  give  the  statements  immediattljf,  and 
to  answer  the  questions  of  *'«justice"  in  the  same  columns  in  which 
tbey  were  proposed.  We  give,  therefore,  in  the  following,  the 
results  of  our  own  {>ractice  during  the  epidemic,  expecting  the  other 
Homoeopathic  phjrsicians  to  do  me  same. 

We  have  treated,  from  the  1st  May  to  the  1st  August,  inst.,  1116 
cholera  patients,  of  which  638  exhibited  the  symptoms  of  vomi- 
ting, diarrhoea,  and  cramps,  including  a  great  many,  from  60  to  70, 
in  deep  state  of  collapse — ^the  balance,  678,  had  the  symptoms  of 
vomiting  and  rice-water  dischai^s,  and  were  prevented  from  run- 
ning into  a  higher  stage  of  the  disease,  by  early  applications  of  the 
proper  medicines. 

Of  the  collapsed  cases,  a  great  many  were  cured,  the  success  de- 
pending upon  the  medicines  given  in  the  early  stages.  In  those 
cases  improperly  treated,  by  opiates  particularly,  our  success  was 
difficult ;  out  in  cases  where  uie  patient  was  treated  at  first,  by 
camphor  alone,  or  where  he  went  immediately  into  collapse,  after 
beinfi^  attacked,  the  result  was  very  favorable. 

Of  the  1116  cholera  patients,  474  were  Americans,  and  642 
Germans,  including  a  few  Irish;  the^  mortality  of  the  whole  num- 
ber was  36,  of  which  2  were  Americans,  and  33  Germans.  Of 
the  latter  not  one  half  should  have  died,  but  from  their  carelessness 
of  diet,  and  want  of  knowledge  of  the  insidious  character  of  this 
disease.  We  accounted  amongst  those  who  died,  all  which  we  had 
attended  ourselves,  even  if  we  were  called  at  too  late  a  time  to  be 
of  real  use. 

Besides  the  above  1116  cholera  patients,  we  treated  during  the 
same  tim^,  1360  cases  of  a  mixed  character,  mostly  diarrhoeas  with 
rumbling  in  the  bowels,  (cholerina, )  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
epidemic,  a  great  number  of  dysenteries,  some  of  wJiich  were  of  a 
very  malignant  character,  (we  lost  none  of  them,  however,)  also  a 
good  many  nervous  fevers  with  typhoid  tendency. 

To  verify  the  above  statement,  we  have  made  out  a  complete  list 
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of  all  the  cholera  cases,  with  names  and  dates  for  reference  at  any 
time  when  required. 

The  principal  remedy  used  in  the  beginning  of  cholera  was  cam- 
phora,  the  tincture  of  which  was  prepared  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  of  the  gum  to  six  parts  of  alcohol,  as  advised  by  Hahnemann 
nimself,  who  first  recommended  this  remedy  in  1829.  The  dose 
in  which  it  was  applied,  was  equal  to  one  or  two  drops  every  five 
minates,  for  one  or  one  and  a  half  hours,  until  profuse  perspiration 
ensued.  During  this  time  the  patient  had  to  be  well  covered,  and 
in  most  cases  the  camphor  alone  produced  a  complete  cure,  without 
the  help  of  any  other  remedies. 

If,  however,  it  did  not,  because  the  second  stage  of  the  disease 
had  appeared,  veratrum  and  cuprum  were  used,  especially  against 
cramps,  also  secale  comutum  (ergot)  particularly  in  elderly  individ- 
uals; and  in  cases  of  collapse,  carbo  vegitabilis,  (vegetable .  coal) 
and  arseaicum,  the  two  latter  in  the  30th  dilution. 

Of  external  applications  we  made  very  little  use,  confining  our* 
selves,  if  we  used  them  at  all,  to  rubbing  the  extremities  in  the 
mildest  manner,  with  the  hands  only.  As  soon  as  collapse  took 
place,  we  allowed  the  patient  to  bie  uncovered  or  covered,  as  he 
wished  it  himself,  finding  it  of  no  benefit  to  warm  the  extremities 
by  outward  means,  whilst  the  patient  at  the  same  time  complained 
of  internal  heat  and  agony. 

If  ^^ Justice"  or  any  one  else  wants  to  satisfy  himself  about  the 
correctness  of  the  above  statements,  we  are  willing  to  conduct  him 
to  the  persons  who  laid  in  a  state  of  collapse  with  cold  extremities 
and  cold  face,  no  pulse,  sunken  eye,  blue  lips,  and  hoarse  voice. 
Tliat  nature  cannot  cure  cases  of  this  kind  without  proper  medical 
aid,  will  in  all  probability  be  admitted  by  all ;  that  Homoeopathy 
can,  however,  cure  them,  we  can  prove  by  the  suflferers  themselves 
in  this  dty. 

Allow  us  to  state  one  more  fact  of  moment.  We  attend  usually 
between  700  and  800  American  families,  which  amounts  to  about 
4000  persons — out  of  this  number  we  lost  only  two,  an  old  lady 
who  had  been  sick  for  some  time  previously,  and  a  young  man  who 
sent  for  us  only  a  few  hours  before  he  died.  This  astonishing 
fetuit  we  ascril)e  among  other  causes  to  the  prophylactic  treatment 
which  they  had  received,  their  good  regulations  in  diet,  and  speedy 
help  tliey  had  when  attacked.  J.  H.  PULTE,  M.  D. 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  11,  1849.         B.  EHRMANN,  M.  D. 

The  foregoing  statement  has  been  violently  attacked  by  Dr.  Lat* 
ta,  in  a  long  and  ridiculous  editorial  in  his  paper,  the  MeUiodist  Ex- 
positor. Dr.  L.,  besides  uttering  a  great  deal  of  silly  abuse,  af- 
firms that  Dr.  Pulte's  doses  of  camphor  were  not  Homoeopathic,  and 
wete  quite  large  doses.    If  this  be  true,  we  shall  only  think  the  bet- 
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ter  of  Dr.  P.  for  not  confining  himself  to  infinitesimals ;  but  we 
apprehend  he  is  a  better  judge  of  what  constitutes  HomcBopathy  than 
Dr.  Latta,  who  appears  to  be  wilfully  ignorant  of  its  principles  and 
facts.  Dr.  Latta  also  charges  Drs.  P.  &  £.  with  falsehood,  af- 
firming that  they  have  certainly  lost  more  than  two  Americans,  as 
he  knows  of  nine  himself  who  died  under  their  practice,  whose 
names  he  can  give,  and  believes  they  have  had  a  large  mortality. 
We  hope  that  Drs.  P.  &  E.  will  promptly  meet  this  charge.  It 
"has  been  widely  diffiised,  many  extra  copies  of  the  Expositor  have 
been  circulated  through  the  city,  and  we  presume  elsewhere. 

The  Expositor  of  Dr.  Latta  is  quite  a  champion  of  medical 
orthodoxy.  Some  time  since,  having  attacked  the  Board  of  Health, 
Editor  of  the  Times,  &c.,  on  account  of  their  medical  independence, 
the  editor  of  the  Times  gave  the  following  very  appropriate  re- 
joinder : 

<^  The  great  difficulty  with  our  friend,  is  the  same  that  afflicts  his 
brethren  generally— a  distressingly  flatulent  dignity — an  over-estimat- 
ing feeling  of  importance,  exactly  analagous  in  medicine,  to  the 
ideas  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  spiritual  matters.  It  is  the  same 
spirit  manifesting  itself  in  another  form. 

The  "  Regular  Faculty"  is  certainly  composed  of  gentlemen  of 
excellent  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  in  a  general  sense,  but  like  the 

Srecious  pot  of  ointment  mentioned  in  Scripture,  the  sweet  odor  is 
estroyea  by  a  dead  fly — their  excellent  character  is  of  no  force  or 
use,  while  a  narrow,  exclusive,  bloviating  silly  pride  governs  their 
intercourse  with  the  public  and  the  legally  constituted  authorities." 

The  editor  of  the  Times  has  doubtless  made  himself  quite  ob- 
noxious to  medical  Hunkers,  by  his  very  liberal  conduct ;  and  we 
trust  that  the  friends  of  medical  liberalism  will  hear  in  mind  his 
bold  and  independent  course.  The  Times  is  always  full  of  interest- 
ing news — ^takes  liberal  views  of  all  subjects,  and  is  the  only  paper 
which  has  taken  an  active  part  in  behalf  of  medical  progress.  The 
Gazette,  which  seems  to  have  taken  an  independent  stand  in  refer- 
ence to  the  divisions  of  the  profession,  has  recently  alluded  to  the 
large  mortality  by  other  diseases  during  the  cholera  season,  and  i]>- 
quired  whether  it  was  not  owing  to  the  use  of  calomel  and  other 
poisons,  by  which  cholera  was  changed  into  some  other  form  of 
disease.  The  same  idea  was  broached  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  as  follows : 

*<  I  find  the  following  statement  and  query  in  a  morning  pap^r  .* — 
<  The  daily  reports  of  the  Board  of  Health  show  a  large  number  of 
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intenneBto  of  persons  dying  from  <  other  diseases"  than  the  cholera. 
The  aggregate  interments  for  a  week;  which  are  reported  as  *  other 
diseases,  is  350 — ^an  average  of  60  per  day ;  which  is  surely  a  veiy 
extraordinary  mortality.  An  explanation  from  the  health  officer,  or 
from  some  other  competent  person,  might  serve  to  resolve  the  doubts 
of  many.* 

*'It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Editor,  the  consideration  is  an  important 
one,  and  I  hooe  some  disinterested  com[)etent  person  will  answer. 
I  have  myseii,  heard  of  but  one  explanation,  and  that  is,  the  exces- 
sive use  of  opium  and  morphine  by  one  class  of  physicians,  which, 
though  they  may  conquer  cholera,  induces  congestive  and  low  ner- 
vous fever,  or  typhoid,  thus  throwing  the  disease  under  another 
head.  Whether  this  is  a  correct  explanation  I  know  not,  but  sudi 
I  know  is  the  impression  of  a  latge  number  of  citizens." 

The  cholera  epidemic  has  been  accompanied  by  sharp  criticisms 
on  the  Okl  School  gentlemen  elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  Cincinnati. 
The  St.  Louis  SeveiUe  of  August  2,  says : 

'K)ur  correspondent,  <  Calomel,'  speaks  daggers  upon  the  subject 
which  has  aroused  him.  That  the  mineral  in  questton  is  used  m  a 
dqpee,  throughout  the  south-west,  destructive  to  the  constitution,  and 
that  the  term  ^  Calomel  Doctor,'  has  become  one  of  reproach,  is 
true  beyond  all  question.  Calomel  is  an  invaluable  medicine,  pro- 
perly skdministered,  but  its  wide  and  wholesale  abuse  is  notorious, 
and  a  public  good  must  be  effected  by  the  indignant  cry  which  is 
ascending  against  it." 

The  correspondent  under  the  head,  "Is  Killing,  Murder?" 
says  that  the  late  abuses  of  medical  science  will  be  investigated,  and, 

"  That  the  matter  will  be  conducted  '  unwaveringly,'  I  know  to 
be  certain ;  for  were  we  not  to  do  so,  the  very  mve  yards,  gorged 
with  the  remains  of  murdered  relatives  and  friends,  would  open 
their  rapacious  maws  and  exclaim  arainst  us.  But,  I  ask,  how  can 
a  spirit  of  coolness  pervade  the  minds  of  those  who  may  feel  bound 
to  arouse  themselves  to  expel  from  our  midst  a  system  of  medical 
nractice,  that  has  lost,  under  its  Administration  this  season,  eighty- 
nve  per  cent,  of  their  cholera  cases,  either  by  direct  death  or  super- 
induced diseases.  Can  any  one  with  the  heart-rending  conscious* 
neas  that  tears  their  heart's  tendrils,  be  merely  "  gravely"  disposed 
to  inquire  ?  Can  /,  with  the  blind  monument  of  a  system  that  out- 
helU  hell  itself f  around  my  knees  remain  quiescent  ?  No,  sirs,  the 
people  are  awake — there  ^  is  a  voice  heard,  lamentation,  and  weep- 
ing,  and  great  mourning.'  Boll  up,  sirs,  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
slain  of  rottle  fields,  and  *  all  that  wrecked  in  oceans  lay,'  and  the 
victims  of  Hjrpocratean  skill  will  outnumber  them ;  aye,  add  the 
victims  of  famine,  also,  and  they  still  excel.  Why  did  Cincinnati 
crush  the  self-conceited  Regular  Board  of  Health,  and  place  their 
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city  hoipiial  under  the  charge  of  those  who,  alone  in  that  as  well  as 
in  this  d^,  have  shown  an^  knowledge  at  all  of  the  nature  of  the 
pestilence,  and  the  means  of  its  cure  ? 

Dr.  Bailey,  of  the  National  Era,  warns  his  professional  brethren, 
in  his  last  No.,  ^^  that  the  profession  of  medicine  must  obey  the  law 
of  progress,  and  that  Hunkerism  among  physicians  will  fiskre  no  bet- 
ter than  among  politicians." 
^*The  regular  physician,  (he  says,)  who  indulges  in  contempt  for  the 
Eclectic,  Hydropathic,  Homoeopathic,  or  Chrono  Thermal  Schools, 
because  they  are  not  according  to  his  gospel,  shows  more  of  the 
bigotry  of  conservatism,  than  of  the  philosophy  of  progress.  A 
magnanimous  love  of  truth  should  lead  him  to  examine  into  their 
claims  with  impartiality/' 

We  mig^t  allude  to  several  striking  failures  in  this  city,  but  we 
forbear.  Yet,  as  we  have  sometimes  stated,  that  any  old  w<mian 
with  a  few  hours'  proper  instruction  might  manage  Cholera  more 
successfully  than  it  was  managed  by  those  who  rely  upon  calomel 
and  opium,  we  must  mention  the  fact,  that  a  negro  barber  having 
obtained  a  supply  of  cholera  medicines,  such  as  are  used  by  Kberal 
practitioners,  made  use  of  them  in  a  few  cases  successfully,  and 
was  in  consequence  called  to  treat  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
of  cholera,  in  almost  all  of  which  he  succeeded.  The  Lancet  eoh 
deavors  to  make  a  jest  of  this  matter,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  very  sober 
fact,  that  a  negro  barber,  with  a  few  judicious  remedies,  has  been 
more  successful  in  treating  cholera,  than  the  whole  Allopathic  fa- 
culty of  Cincinnati,  Would  it  not  be  better  for  these  gentlemen  to 
pull  down  their  delusive  college,  and  begin  anew  the  study  of  ra- 
tional medicine? — B. 


Thb  N.  Y.  Eclsgtio  Medical  akp  Suxoioal  Jocbnal,  No.  1, 
edited  by  Drs.  Potter  and  Kenworthy,  and  published  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  received.  We  are  gratified  to  perceive  that  it 
makes  a  very  respectable  appearance,  and  is  well  edited.  This 
Journal  is  coimected  with  a  new  Eclectic  Medical  College  which 
is  expected  to  commence  operations  this  fall.  As  we  have  hereto- 
tote  spoken  rather  sharply  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with 
these  enterprises,  it  will  give  us  much  pleasure  to  compliment  their 
exertions  when  we  can  do  so  conscientiously. — ^B. 
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INTERESTING  ACCIDENT— FOREIGN  BODY  IN  THE 

BRONCHI. 

Westerville,  Franklin  Co.,  O.,  Aug.  12, 1849. 

Editors  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal: 

In  the  month  of  June,  1848,  while  a  little  boy  some  six  or 
seven  years  old,  was  quarreling  and  scuffling  with  an  elder  sister, 
be  was  suddenly  jerked  away  by  his  mother,  whereupon  a  convul- 
sive fit  of  coughing  ensued,  causing  him  to  eject  two  grains  of  In- 
dian Com  from  his  mouth.  As  soon  as  the  coughing  subsided  a 
little,  he  assured  his  mother  that  he  had  put  three  grains  into  his 
mouth;  and  the  coughing  immediately  returning  with  renewed  vio* 
lence,  the  inference  was,  that  one  of  the  grains  had  descisnded  the 
trachea  and  effected  a  lodgment  in  the  lungs.  Being  her  nearest 
neighbor,  she  immediately  sent  for  me;  and  on  my  arrival  I  found  Uie 
child  comparatively  quiet,  affected  with  a  slight  tickling  cough, 
complaining  of  pain  in  the  right  lung,  with  considerable  discharge 
of  mucus,  slightly  streaked  with  blood.  I  advised  an  emetic  as 
the  only  safe  way  to  effect  a  dislodgment ;  but  finding  a  member  of 
the  family  had  gone  for  an  old  school  Physician,  and  the  child 
remaining  quiet,  I  left.  I  subsequently  learned  that  the  Physician 
condemned  ray  advice  as  attended  with  extreme  danger;  he  how- 
ever did  nothing.  During  the  succeeding  eight  days  the  child  con- 
tinued pale,  with  slight  cough,  constant  expectoration  and  much 
less  animation  than  usual,  though  he  still  continued  to  keep  up. 
On  the  ninth  he  was  attacked  with  strong  symptoms  of  pneumonia 
(then  somewhat  prevalent) — inflammatory  lever,  tense  pulse,  acute 
pain  and  constant  irrritation  of  the  lungs.  In  this  condition  his 
mother  wished  me  to  prescribe  for  him.  I  ordered  his  feet  to  be 
imroened  in  warm  ley  water,  and  bis  body  to  be  sponged  with  the 
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same;  administered  a  half  tea  spoon  full  of  sudorific  drops,  in  a 
decoction  of  serpentaria,  after  which  I  gave  at  intervals  of  two  hours, 
small  doses  of  Diaphoretic  powder  combined  with  i  gr.  doses  of 
Quinine,  with  a  decoction  of  spearmint  for  drink;  thereby  contin* 
ning  a  determination  to  the  surface.  I  likewise  ordered  a  mustard 
plaster  to  the  breast.  In  three  days  the  little  fellow  was  on  bis  feet 
aeain — fever,  pain  and  cough  all  subsided,  and  in  ten  days  after, 
while  playing,  he  suddenly  vomited  about  a  half  tea  cup  full  of 
putrid,  offensive  matter,  and  immediately  afterwads  the  grain  of 
com,  much  swollen  and  blackened.  Thus  it  appears,  the  com  had 
descended  the  right  bronchial  tube,  and  effectea  a  lodgment  in  the 
lung,  which  accommodating  itself  to  the  intruder,  had  been 
attended  with  no  other  inconvenience,  than  the  slight  pain  and  irri- 
tation previously  mentioned;  till  signs  of  inflammation  supervened; 
which,  arising  from  an  effort  of  nature  to  expel  an  intmding  sub- 
stance, was  attended  with  the  happiest  result. 

In  connection  I  will  obser\  e,  that  while  in  consultation  with  a 
member  of  the  family  on  the  above  case,  an  old  school  Physician 
advised  the  operation  of  Bronchotomy  as  the  only  remedy.  A 
mother's  feelings  revolted,  and  her  child  was  saved. 

A  corresponaent  in  Kentucky  has  sent  you  a  recipe  for  the  cure 
of  Bums.  •  We  think  the  following  a  better  preparation:  Slake  a 
lump  of  fresh  Lime  in  water,  let  it  settle;  then  mix  a  sufficiency 
with  Linseed  Oil  by  well  stirring  or  shaking,  till  it  becomes  of  the 
consistency  of  cream;  this  can  be  applied  with  a  feather,  and  pre- 
vents the  adhesion  so  likely  to  take  place  with  plasters.  But  the 
most  dangerous  bum  I  have  ever  known  was  curea  by  the  following 
Indian  remedy:  Take  of  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  Spi(»  bush  a 
sufficient  quantity;  boil  till  the  strength  is  extracted;  then  lay  the 
boiled  leaves  on  the  burnt  part  arid  keep  constantly  wet  with  the 
liquid;  this  saved  when  life  was  despaired  of. 

GEO.  McWHIRK. 


The  foregoing  case  is  happily  illustrated  by  a  similar  instance 
reported  by  Surgeon  Solly,  which  was  received  by  the  last  mail. 
Mr.  Solly's  narrative  and  the  discussion  in  the  Society  show  verj' 
clearly  we  think,  the  impropriety  of  a  meddlesome  surgery. — B. 

ROYAL  MEDICAL  AND  CHIRURGICAL  SOCIETY. 
Tuesday,  April  24,  1849. — Da.  Addison,  President, 

Case  of  Foreign  Body  in  the  Broncot.     By  Samuel  Solly, 
F.  R.  S.,  Senior-Assistant  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
In  this  case  a  navigator  drew  into  his  windpipe  the  pebble 
which  he  had  placed  under  his  tongue  to  relieve  thirst  while  work- 
ing on  the  railway.    He  applied  first  to  Mr.  Passmore,  of  Pullin's 
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Bar,  who,  after  making  him  stand  on  his  head,  and  taking  other 
measures  to  relieve  him,  proposed  the  operation  of  tracheotomy; 
but  the  man  preferred  coming  up  to  London.  On  his  admission 
into  St.  Thomas's,  under  the  care  of  the  author,  his  condition  is 
thus  described: — When  recumbent,  and  entirely  at  rest,  he  was  free 
from  cough  and  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the  stone;  but  severe 
cough  was  induced  if  he  moved  about  much,  and  he  fancied  the 
stone  changed  its  position.  He  lay  either  on  his  back  or  right  side, 
an  attempt  to  turn  on  the  left  side  producing  great  dyspnoea,  with 
cough  aiKl  impending  suffocation;  he  referred  to  the  position  of  the 
right  bronchus  as  that  occupied  by  the  stone,  and  occasionally 
experienced  a  sore  and  pricking  sensation,  at  the  same  spot.  On  exam^ 
inmg  the  chest  with  a  stethoscope,  the  author  found  the  respiratory 
murmur  loud,  but  otherwise  natural,  on  the  left  side.  On  the  right, 
there  was  a  loud  cooing  sound  about  four  inches  below  the  clavi- 
cle; below  this,  and  over  about  three  square  inches,  there  was  no 
respiratory  murmur  audible.  These  signs,  however,  varied,  and  at 
times  the  author  could  distinguish  the  sound  accompanying  the 
ingress  of  air  at  every  part  of  the  chest.  Dr.  Cohen  found  the 
respiratory  murmur  absent,  one  inch  beneath  the  nipple  of  the 
right  side,  whilst  the  percussion  elicited  over  the  same  part  a  clear 
sound.  After  the  oatient  had  been  in  the  hospital  a  few  days,  he 
was  bound  to  a  table,  inverted,  the  ofierator  frequently  striking  him 
on  the  chest  and  back  with  his  hand.  The  dyspnoea  and  spas» 
modic  cough  forbade  the  maintenance  of  this  position  beyond  fort^ 
or  fifty  seconds.  This  inversion  of  the  body  having  produced  no 
effect  on  the  position  of  the  stone,  it  was  determined  to  open  to  the 
trachea,  which  was  done,  and  the  man  again  inverted  without  dis- 
lodging the  stone;  but  severe  bronchitis  was  produced,  which  was 
twice  subdued  by  repeated  cupping,  and  the  use  of  mercury.  At 
last,  the  patient  sudaenly  left  tne  hospital,  and  returning  to  Hollo- 
way,  died  eight  days  afterwards.  Two  days  after  he  left  the  hos- 
pital, he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing,  and  was  nearly  suffo- 
cated.  He  declared  at  this  time  that  the  stone  had  changed  its 
position.  He  had  three  more  convulsive  fits  shortly  before  his 
death;  and  the  expectoration  was  very  profuse  through  the  last 
week  of  his  life.  The  post-mortem  examination,  which  was  con- 
ducted without  the  author's  knowledge,  revealed  extensive  pleuritic 
inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  pleura  on  the  left  side,  and 
abscess  of  the  substance  of  the  lung  on  the  right  side.  The  stone 
was  firmly  wedged  in  one  of  the  first  divisions  of  the  left  bronchus, 
but  there  was  no  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  around  it, 
indicating  that  it  had  been  long  resident  there.  It  weighs  114 
grains;  its  long  axis  being  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  and  its  short 
axis  half  an  inch.  The  author  remarked  that  he  was  prepared  to 
use  forceps  for  the  extraction  of  the  stone;  but  as  the  introduction 
of  a  long  steel  probe  produced  such  violent  spasm,  without  afford- 
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ing  any  information  as  to  the  position  of  the  foreign  body,  he  did 
not  consider  himself  justified  in  employing  them.  The  form  would 
have  rendered  it  next  to  impracticable  to  have  seized  it  with  for- 
ceps, had  the  attempt  been  made.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
fetal  event  was  accelerated  by  the  patient's  returning  to  his  accus- 
tomed stimulants  after  quitting  the  hospital.  The  author  is  farther 
of  opinion  that  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  post-mortem  appear- 
ances, justify  the  assumption  that  the  stone  was  ejected  from  its 
original  position  when  the  fit  of  spasmodic  coughing  came  on  two 
days  after  he  left  the  hospital;  and  that  it  immediately  afterwards 
passed  into  the  left  bronchus,  where  it  was  found  after  death. 

Mr.  B.  Phillips  said  that  the  case  detailed  suggested  a  veiy 
important  question  with  respect  to  the  practice  to  be  pursued  in  sim- 
ilar accidents.     In  Mr.  Brunei's  case,  a  principle  which  had  been 
much  relied  on  by  Sir  B.  Brodie  appeared  to  have  suggested  the 
employment  of  the  same  plan  of  treatment  in  the  present  case.    He 
alluded  to  the  opening  made  in  the  trachea,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
cough  and  spasm  which  presented  themselves  when  the  coin  came 
into  contact  with  the  larynx.  In  Mr.  Brunei's  case  the  coin  passed 
out  of  the  glottis  without  producing  spasm.     The  plan  pursued  in 
diis  case,  however  successful,  and  nowever  high  the  authority  for 
the  proceeding,  was  not,  he  would  venture  to  say,  as  yet  establisned. 
The  case  of  Mr.  Sollv  went  to  show  that  the  plan  was  not  always 
applicable  or  successnil.     In  that  case,  was  not  the  stone  brought 
often  into  contact  with  the  glottis?  and  did  not  spasm  of  a  violent 
kind  result?  If  this  was  so  after  the  opening  was  made  in  the  trachea, 
it  was  clear,  as  far  as  this  case  went,  that  the  plan  was  not  free  from 
doubt  as  to  its  result,  however  much  surgeons,  since  Mr.  Brunei's 
case,  seemed  to  rely  upon  it.     It  was  clear,  also,  that  foreign  bodies 
in  the  air-passages,  were  occasionally  coughed  up  through  the  glottis 
without  the  occurrence  of  spasm.     If  he  recollected  rightly,  soon 
after  Mr.  Brunei's  case,  an  instance  of  the  kind  had  occurred  in  the 

i)ractice  of  Dr.  Duncan,  of  Edinburgh.  The  patient  had  swal- 
owed  a  coin  of  some  kind,  and  on  admission  into  the  Infirmarjr, 
he  was  immediately  inverted  en  more  Mr.  Brunei,  and  the  com 
was  brought  up  without  couching  at  all.  Many  cases  were  also  on 
record  of  tamarind-stones,  cherry-stones,  and  other  foreign  bodies, 
remaining  for  weeks,  and  even  months,  in  the  air-passages,  and 
which  were  eventually  coughed  up,  without  producing  any  dis- 
tress in  the  patient.  It  was  therefore  by  no  means  a  settled  point 
of  practice,  that  all  daneer  of  suffocation  was  avoided  by  making 
an  openinff  into  the  trachea. 

Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  on  examining  the  stone,  said  that  it  was 
just  the  shape  and  size  to  act  as  a  valve,  and  become  impacted  in 
the  bronchial  tube.  It  presented  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  mnst 
have  been  very  difficult  to  dislodge.  It  had  remained  so  impacted 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  produce  bronchial,  and  subsequent- 
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ly  pulmonary  inflammation,  and  when  dislod^  from  the  left 
bronchus,  produced  fatal  disease  in  the  opposite  lung.  It  was  a 
case  not  likely  to  occur  again.  He  had  always  thought,  in  these 
cases,  that  a  chan^  soon  took  place  in  the  lining  memorane  of  the 
air-tube  by  the  irritation  causea  by  the  former  body.  This  irrita^ 
tion  thickened  the  memlH*ane,  and  therefore,  the  longer  the  foreign 
body  remained  unmoved,  the  more  difficult  it  would  be  to  dislod^ 
it,  or  to  get  at  it  by  an  operation.  The  experiments  of  Magendie 
and  Broaie  had  shown,  tnat  when  the  trachea  was  first  opened  its 
interior  might  be  touched,  and  no  spasm  would  be  producea.  It  was 
only  when  a  foreign  body  was  passed  up  to  the  glottis  that  irrita^" 
tion  exhibited  its  effects.  If,  however,  the  interior  of  the  trachea 
were  touched  after  it  had  been  sometime  open,  violent  coughing 
and  spasm  were  the  result.  So,  if  a  foreign  body  were  long  detain- 
ed in  the  air-passages,  irritation,  and  probably  inflammation,  were 
the  effects.  It  therefore  behoved  us,  when  a  foreign  body  was 
found  to  be  so  situated, — ^and  he  believed  the  physical  signs  of  such 
a  condition  were  quite  sufficient  to  determine  it,  in  almost  all  cas* 
es, — to  take  steps  for  its  removal  by  operation;  to  get  it  away 
through  the  opening,  by  means  of  forceps ;  or  as  in  Mr.  Brunei's 
case.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Arnott,  that  the  object  of  the  opening, 
in  Mr.  Brunei's  case,  was  not  to  prevent  contraction  of  the  glottis, 
from  the  foreign  body  acting  upon  it;  but  to  remove  the  fatal  effects 
resulting  from  such  contraction.  He  had  proved  this  by  experiment, 
for  he  had  opened  the  trachea,  and  passed  a  body  up  to  the  glottis, 
and  the  opening  in  the  trachea  prevented  that  proceeding  from  prov- 
ing fatal.  One  pathological  fact  had  been  illustrated  in  a  striking 
manner  by  the  case  under  discussion.  It  showed  that  irritation  in 
the  bronchial  tubes  was  capable  of  producing  disease  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lung,  even  to  the  establishment  of  vomica.  He  thought 
the  same  results  might  take  place  from  long  continued  bronchitis. 

Dr.  OoiEB  Ward  spoke  m  praise  of  the  use  of  emetics  in  cases 
where  foreign  bodies  were  in  the  air-passages,  and  related  a  case  in 
which  he  had  reason  to  believe  a  small  bead  had  been  ejected  from 
one  of  the  bronchi  by  this  treatment. 

Mr.  Erichsen  observed  that  it  was  important  to  determine  whether 
an  opening  in  the  treachea  really  prevented  irritation  of  the  glottis, 
or  not.  He  had  certainly  thought  so,  after  the  case  of  Mr.  Brunei. 
He  had,  however,  made  experiments  which,  in  their  results,  coin- 
cided with  those  made  by  Magendie.  He  had  found,  on  introducing 
a  foreign  body  througU  an  opening  in  the  trachea,  that  spasmodic 
cough  was  produced.  This  he  had  observed  also  in  cases  of  cut 
throat.  Instances,  however,  were  on  record,  in  which  this  irrita- 
bility would  appear  to  have  been  suspended.  A  case  was  related  by 
Mr.  Houston,  m  the  Dublin  Journal,  in  which  such  irritability 
was  not  present;  and  another  case  in  which  some  blades  of  mss 
were  passed  through  the  ^ottis  of  a  dog  from  an  opening  made  in 
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the  trachea,  without  any  visible  effect.  Now,  in  those  cases  in- 
which  the  foreign  body  remained  a  long  time  in  the  air-passages, 
was  the  iritability  of  the  mucous  membrane  exhausted?  Such  con- 
tinuance did  exhaust  the  irritability  in  some  mucous  membranes. — 
In  some  cases  also,  irritability  was  removed  by  asphyxia,  or  by  in- 
flammation. If,  in  cases  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  air-passages,  we 
operated  to  relieve  the  breathing,  then  a  small  opening  only  was  ne- 
cessary; but,  if  we  made  the  incision  with  the  expectation  of  the 
foreign  body  coming  through  it,  of  course  it  was  necessary  to  make 
it  larger:  In  Mr.  Brunei's  case,  the  coin  passed  through  the  glottis, 
breathinff  being  carried  on  by  the  opening  in  the  trachea.  In  Guy's 
Hospital  Seports^  a  case  had  been  related  by  Mr.  Cook,  in  which 
a  sixpence  passed  from  the  air-passage  during  sleep,  without  any 
disturbance  to  the  person.  No  tracheotomy  had  been  performed. 
The  coin  had  come  out  edgeways,  as  it  had  entered ;  and  this  was 
the  way  he  (Mr.  Erichsen;  believed  coins  did  come  out  when  the 
operation  was  resorted  to.  This,  however,  was  but  a  lucky  acci- 
dent, and  it  was  better  always  to  make  an  opening  in  the  trachea 
large  enough  for  the  foreign  body  to  escape  from. 

Dr.  Webster,  in  reference  to  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Phillips, 
respecting  the  period  during  which  foreign  bodies  might  be  lodged 
in  the  bronchi,  had  many  years  ago  met  with  a  case  wherein  a 
cherry-stone  had  remained  sixty-eight  days  in  the  left  bronchus. — 
It  produced  inflammation  and  suppuration,  when  the  cherry-stone 
was  vomited  up,  with  a  large  quantity  of  pus ;  after  which  the  pa- 
tient soon  recovered.  Tracheotomy  was  thought  of,  but  it  was  not 
considered  advisable,  in  consultation  with  several  surgeons.  Nu- 
merous cases  of  foreign  bodies,  which  had  accidentally  got  into  the 
air^passages,  are  recorded  by  authors.  Some  of  these  he  (Dr. 
Webster)  would  iust  mention,  to  show  hoW  long  such  substances 
might  remain  in  tne  bronchi,  without  producing  fatal  consequences. 
For  instance,  Louis  and  Petit  relate  a  case,  where  a  piece  of  gold  re- 
mained lodged  in  the  trachea  during  four  years,  when  the  patient  died 
phthisical.  Royer  CoUard  met  with  the  case  of  a  lunatic,  at  Cha- 
renton,  who  swallowed  a  nail  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  with  a  lar^e 
head.  On  examination  after  death,  the  nail  was  found  sticking  m 
the  left  bronchus.  The  lung  was  not  injured,  and  only  slightly  in- 
flamed  ;  but  the  nail  was  very  much  oxiclized,  and  covered  with  an 
animal  matter,  the  centre  of  the  nail  being  still  hard ;  thus  proving 
the  foreign  body  had  remained  a  long  time  in  the  lungs.  M.  Col- 
lard  gives  an  account  of  another,  likewise  in  a  maniac,  at  Charen- 
ton,  who  swallowed  the  bone  of  a  mutton-chop,  without  producing 
an^  severe  symptoms,  or  even  inconvenience.  Six  years  afterwards 
this  patient  died,  without,  however,  any  apparent  pectoral  disease. 
On  aissection,  the  bone  was  found  fixed  in  the  bronchi ;  but  there 
was  no  morbid  appearance  whatever  in  any  part  of  the  lung.  He 
(Dr.  Webster)  might  quote  other  cases,  but  would  only  now  allude 
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to  two,  viz. :  that  of  John  Stephenson,  an  old  Covenanter,  whose 
life  was  published  in  1728.  This  person  swallowed  a  piece  of  bone, 
about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  which  got  into  his  bronchi,  and  pro- 
duced much  pectoral  disease  like  a  decline.  At  the  end  of  fourteen 
years  and  nine  months,  the  bone  was  expectorated,  when  the  patient 
recovered.  The  other  case  was  one  which  the  late  Mr.  Barrow,  of 
Davies-street,  told  him,  ( Dr.  Webster,)  being  that  of  a  gentleman 
he  had  attended  for  some  time,  with  severe  pectoral  sjrmptoms,  so 
much  like  phthisis,  that  the  patient  was  not  expected  to  survive.— 
However,  early  one  morning  he  couched  up  a  piece  of  ginger,  thick- 
ly encrusted  with  a  hard  mucous-looking  matter,  when  recovery 
soon  followed.  On  seeing  the  ginger,  the  patient  told  Mr.  Barrow^ 
that  formerly  he  often  went  to  sleep  with  a  piece  of  that  substance 
in  his  mouth,  for  a  stomach  complaint,  and  at  the  very  commence- 
ment  of  his  pulmonary  affection  he  had  done  so,  but  missed  the  gio- 
ger  in  the  morning;  and  he  now  had  no  doubt  but  it  had  then  slip- 
ped into  his  windpipe,  and  produced  all  the  subseciuent  symptoms* 
The  cases  now  related,  to  which  many  others  might  be  added,  at 
least  proved  that  foreign  bodies  might  remain  in  the  bronchi  for  a 
very  long  period,  and  were  even  ultimately  got  rid  of  without  an 
operation. 


PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 


BT  P.  C.  DOLLET,  M.  D. 


The  true  Reformer  must  needs  be  in  advance  of  those  around  him, 
and  even  of  his  times,  and  as  a  consequence,  must  stand  as  accuser 
of  men  and  measures— and  a  condemner  of  positions  and  argumento 
of  those  whom  he  meets.  It  behooves  us  well  then,  while  we  ex- 
ult in  our  prosperity,  and  the  advancement  of  medical  truth,  to  ex- 
amine well  what  kind  of  men  we  are,  and  should  be,  who  have 
taken  it  upon  ourselves  to  proclaim  these  new  doctrines.^  Evidently 
none  but  men  of  science,  of  virtue,  of  attainment,  and  of  power.— 
He  who  cannot  make  himself  known  and  felt  as  a  Reformer,  before 
he  proclaims  himself  as  such,  is  not  worthy  of  the  name, 'and  can- 
not stand  the  test  which  the  true  Reformer  roust  experience.  He 
must  show  by  his  own  deeds,  that  he  feels  the  dignity  of  the  sta- 
tion he  assumes — that  he  means  to  make  himself  a  benefit  to  the 
world, — before  it  shall  confer  an  honor  upon  him, — ^and  show,  too, 
that  he  is  capable  of  accomplishing  it. 

In  conformity  to  these  views,  permit  me  to  bring  forward  the  sub- 
ject of  Physical  Examination  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Disease^  ba 
one  that  should  be  more  fully  urged  upon  tlie  attention  of  practi- 
tioners* 
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There  is  probably  no  point  more  difficult  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  Physician's  duties,  than  determining  accurately  the  extent,  na- 
ture, complications,  &c.  of  disease, — and  particularly  without  the 
aid  of  signs  afforded  by  a  physical  examination,  in  diseases  which 
admit  of  such  examination.  And  what  is  he  but  a  Quack,  who 
will  form  his  diagnosis  and  prescribe  at  random  for  a  disease,  when 
the  means  of  knowing  its  nature,  are  at  his  command  ?  In  almost 
all  diseases,  nature  has  hung  out  her  signals  of  distress,  and  if  we 
properly  understand  them,  we  shall  so  read  them  as  to  make  our  in- 
sight clear,  and  as  a  consequence,  our  action  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  our  hij^hest  reaison  and  best  judgment — but  if  not 
properly  read,  who  shall  answer  for  the  results  of  our  prescriptions? 

Take,  for  illustration,  the  two  conditions  of  the  respiratory  or- 
gans, Phthisis  Pulmonalis  and  Chronic  Bronchitis,  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  which  there  are  so  many  concurrent  symptoms,  that  with- 
out a  physical  examination,  one  is  more  liable  to  be  led  astray  than 
otherwise.  I  have  now  a  patient  who  has  been  drugged  for  Con- 
sumption, and  was  ^iven  up  to  die  long  since,  in  whose  lun^  no 
tubercle  has  ever  existed.  Miss  P— ,  tof  our  village,  who  died  a 
year  since,  had  been  bed-ridden  for  years,  was  supposed  to  be  wast- 
ing away  with  Consumption, — but  a  post-mortem  examination 
showed  a  sound  pair  of  lungs,  with  no  disease  of  the  system,  except 
about  the  Uterus.  Can  science  longer  tolerate  such  abuse  ?  Add  to 
these  diseases  the  numerous  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  lungs 
and  air-passages,  such  as  dilatation  of  the  Bronchi,  Emphysema, 
CEidema,  Apoplexy  of  the  lungs,  Pneumothorax,  &c.,  ana  without 
sn  accurate  physical  examination,  the  difficulties  would  be  almost 
insurmountaole. 

But  it  is  not  in  diseases  of  the  lungs  alone,  that  this  mode  of  ex- 
amination becomes  of  service.  In  diseases  of  the  heart,  it  is  al- 
most indispensable,  and  in  ascertaining  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  it  affords  more  certain  data  than  any  other  set  of 
signs.     A  case  in  point  occurs  to  my  mind.     I  was  called   some 

time  last  August,  to  see  Mrs.  B ,  who  had  been  ill  for  some 

four  or  five  years  of  the  Dropsy — ^and  had  been  visited  by  seven  or 
eight  of  the  best  physicians  of  this  section.  It  was  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  a  case  of  "  enlarged  lAver^'*  with  a  consequent  drop- 
sy, &c.  After  a  careful  questioning  and  physical  examination,  I 
formed  adiaraosis,  and  fearlessly  gave  it  before  a  large  number  of 
friends  who  Had  assembled  to  see  what  I  would  say  and  do.  As  it 
was  supposed  she  must  die  in  a  few  days,  my  opinion  was  that 
Dropsy  was  her  prime  disease — that  her  Stomach,  Liver  and  Heart 
were  suffering  onlv  in  consequence  of  the  great  pressure  upon 
themj  and  that  her  lungs  were  perfectly  sound.  The  result  proved 
my  position  true,  for  at  her  post  mortem  examination,  in  March, 
the  viscera  were  found  precisely  as  I  had  described  them,  and 
instead  of  an  enlarged  liver,  it  was  hardly  of  the  natural  size ;  and 
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her  disease  was  the  most  marked  case  of  Ovarian  Dropsy,  imagina- 
ble. I  design  to  give  the  details  of  this  case  soon  in  the  Ec.  Journal. 
Had  I  depended  upon  the  high  authority  which  preceded  me,  or 
upon  any  thing  but  the  symptoms  developed  by  the  physical  exami- 
nation, I  should  certainly  have  been  misled,  and  as  a  consequence 
erred  materially  in  my  treatment.  It  is  not  my  object  to  write  an 
essay,  but  merely  to  call  attention  to  a  subject,  which  I  think  is  too 
much  neglected  in  the  study,  instruction,  and  practice  of  all  classes 
of  physicians. 

The  melancholy  variations  of  human  suffering  and  death  which 
the  physician  has  to  meet,  should  touch  the  tenderest  and  noblest 
chords  of  the  human  heart;  and  he  who  can  go  forth  and  trample — 
ruthlessly  tramjde  in  the  dust  the  weighty  responsibilities  commit- 
ted to  him,  and  impose  upon  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  by  pre- 
tending to  know  what  he  knows  not — and  to  do  what  he  cannot — 
and  that  too  for  a  paltry  pecuniary  consideration— deserves  hard- 
ly tlie  pitjf,  much  less  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  community. 

I  hope,  then,  no  Reformer  will  feel  satisfied  till  he  can  in  attain- 
ments of  this  and  all  other  mtdieal  branches,  place  himself  beside 
the  highest — in  other  words,  until  he  is  fully  prepared  to  discharge 
his  responsible  duties. 


LEPTANDRIN. 

To  Wm.  S.  Merrelly  A.  M. 

Sir  :  Feeling  as  I  do  a  strong  desire  for  the  success,  and 
final  triumph  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  Eclecticism,  and  be* 
ing  also  well  assurea,  that  whatever  new  improvements,  or  discove- 
ries may  have  been  made,  either  in  the  way  of  Clinical  practice  or 
Pharmacy,  are  of  the  first  importance  in  the  progressive  movements 
of  medical  reform ;  and,  believing  as  I  do,  that  in  the  use  and  ac- 
tion of  difierent  medicines  one  fact  is  worth  a  thousand  metaphysi- 
cal theories,  and  that  no  part  of  medical  science  has  been  more  ne- 
glected and  overlooked  within  the  last  century  than  the  vegetable 
Materia  Medica ;  I  proceed  to  give  the  result  of  my  observ  ations 
in  the  use  of  the  Leptandrin. 

This  medicine  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  convenience  to  the 
practitioner  from  its  Homoeopathic  dimensions,  and  is  destined  to 
take  a  high  stand  among  the  already  numerous  articles  of  our  indi- 
genous Materia  Medica,  which  being  generally  unfit  for  adminis- 
tration in  their  original  state,  require  to  be  subjected  to  various  ope- 
rations, mechanical  or  chemical,  before  they  become  adapted  to  use. 
Pharmacy  requires  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sensible  and  chem- 
ical properties  of  the  substances  operated  on,  as  the  (jualities  of 
many  bodies  are  materially  changed  by  heat,  especially  in  conjunc- 
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tlon  with  air  and  other  chemical  agents,  and  by  pharmaceutic  com- 
binations. 

Hence,  in  the  preparations  and  combinations  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poia,  the  profession  is  not  a  little  interested  in  knowing  that  this  very 
important  department  of  medical  science  is  conducted  on  the  most 
accurate  and  scientific  principles.  And  here  permit  me  to  say,  that 
I  am  highly  gratified  in  witnessing  the  success  attending  your  la- 
bors, in  developing  the  resources  of  our  Materia  Medica.  Soon 
after  you  had  given  to  the  public  the  result  of  your  experiments  on 
the  subject  of  Podophyllin,  Macrotin,  and  Leptandrin,  at  your  re- 
quest I  took  occasion  to  make  some  tests  of  the  last  mentioned  arti- 
cle in  my  practice,  the  results  of  which  have  been  very  satisfactory, 
furnishing  my  mind  with  conclusive  evidence,  that  the  Leptandrin 
is  not  among  the  least  valuable  discoveries  made  in  our  vegetable 
Materia  Medica.  From  the  previous  success  attending  the  use  of 
the  Leptandria  Virginica  in  the  case  of  hepatic  torpor^  and  morbid 
dysenteric  discharges,  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that,  if  you  bad 
succeeded  in  developing  its  remedial  powers,  we  should  find  the 
Leptandin  to  be  a  valuable  adjuvant  in  the  treatment  of  those  mor- 
bid states  of  the  stomach  and  liver.  Consequently,  I  sought  the 
first  opportunity  of  testing  the  merits  of  this  new  compound.  ^  I  se- 
lected some  eight  or  ten  well  marked  cases  of  the  above  mentioned 
disease,  and  administered  the  Leptandrin  in  the  following  manner, 
which  I  find  to  be  the  best  moae  of  using  it,  being  insoluble  in 
water.  I  submitted  the  resin  to  the  action  of  a  sufficient  amount 
of  Alcoholic  Spirits  to  moisten  it,  and  waiting  until  it  had  evapo- 
porated,  I  then  triturated  it  with  pulverized  white  sugar,  until  the 
whole  became  an  impalpable  powoer*  I  usually  gave  to  an  adult  from 
two  to  three  grs.  of  the  Leptandrin  as  above  stated,  in  those  cases 
of  obstinate  Chronic  Diarrhcea  which  had  resisted  the  mercurial 
treatment  of  the  Allopathic  practice ;  and  am  happy  to  state,  that 
in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  I  have  tried  it,  it  has  produced  the 
most  happy  results,  and  confirms  me  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
Leptandriil  will  not  only  add  another  valuable  article  to  our  vege- 
table Materia  Medica,  but  will  be  found  to  be  a  safe  and  valuable 
substitute  for  the  heretofore  idolized  compounds  of  Mercury. 

S.  H.  CHASE,  M.  D. 

Cincinnati^  August  16M,  1849. 


We  think  the  value  of  Leptandrin  in  Dysentery,  has  been  thro- 
roughly  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  profession  in  Cincinnati. — 
As  a  cholagogue  remedy  of  very  little  purgative  power,  well  calcu- 
lated to  change  the  morbid  diathesis,  it  is  entitle  to  a  high  rank. 

B. 
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HUNKERISM  RENOUNCED. 

Extract  from  the  letter  of  a  young  physician  in  Missouri,  to  a 
gentleman  in  Cincinnati : 

**The  subject  to  which  I  allude  is  that  of  Medical  Reform.  My 
immediate  object  in  writing  to  you  is  to  ascertain  if  there  is  a 
reform  medical  periodical  puolished  in  your  city;  so  that  if  there  is,  I 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  adding  my  name  to  its  list  of  subscribers. 
I  am  aware  that  you  have  an  able  Eclectic  Faculty  in  the  ^^Queen 
City/'  but  whether  or  not  they  have  started  a  periodical  I  am  not 
informed.  If  there  is  such  a  periodical  in  Cincinnati  I  will  be 
under  lasting  obli^tions  to  you  if,  by  letter,  you  will  let  me  know 
something  subout  its  present  condition.  I  am  aware,  that  as  a 
stranger,  I  am  drawing  too  largely  upon  your  stock  of  liberality; 
but  as  I  am  deeply  interested  in  obtaining  the  asked  for  information, 
and  as  I  do  not  know  any  one  else  in  your  city,  you  will  please 
pardon  my  presumption;  and  if  you  will  do  me  the  favor  asked, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  being  reciprocated  should  an  opportunity 
ever  present  itself.  Having  thus  dashed  off  so  unceremoniously, 
you  may  probably  wish  to  know  who  I  am.  Well,  in  the  first 
place,  I  am  a  practitioner  of  medicine.  I  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  in  this  place  some  years  before  you  left  here.     I  first  began 

to  read  with  P ,  that  great  high  priest  of  Calomel,  who  I  verily 

believe  has  immolated  more  victims  upon  the  altar  of  mercury, 
than  he  has  hairs  on  bis  head.  I  studied  here  three  years,  and 
then  went  to  St.  Louis,  where  I  spent  two  more  years,  under  the 
tuition  of  th")  ablest  men  in  the  place,  during  which  time  I  gradu- 
ated in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Being  thus  thoroudily  imtiated  into  the  sublime  arcana  of  the  rou- 
tine poisoners  of  the  old  school,  I  returned  to  this  place  to  practice 
my  profession. 

Early  in  my  course  of  reading,  my  attention  was  forcibly  fixed 
upon  the  many  palpable  fallacies,  nay,  damnable  absurdities  of  the 
system  which  I  was  studying;  and  during  the  last  three  years  of 
my  pupilage,  I  embraced  every  opportunity  of  making  myself  fa- 
miliar with  the  tenets  of  the  new  schools,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
compare  the  two  systems,  and  thus  draw  an  impartial  parallel 
between  them.  When  I  returned  to  this  place,  it  was  with  the  full 
determination  never  to  practice  my  profession  as  it  had  been  taught 
me  in  the  school  from  which  I  obtained  my  diploma.  But  I 
found  the  public  mind  so  inveterately  prejudiced  against  everything 
which  bears  upon  it  the  impress  of  novelty,  that  I  hesitated  to  cross 
the  Rubicon.  So,  prompted  by  self-interest  more  than  my  own 
proper  judgment  of  rectitude,  I  gradually  fell  into  the  old  tread- 
mili,  blind,  groping  practice,  which  begins  with  calomel,  the  lancet 
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and  blistering,  and  alas!  too  often  ends  with  the  melancholy  con- 
clusion of  the  Grave. 

Well,  I  am  now  satisfied  and  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
course  I  have  been  pursuing,  and  come  what  may,  I  am  resolved, 
despite  public  opinion  and  my  own  interest,  to  sever  myself  forever 
from  the  old  school,  which  to  speak  candidly,  I  look  upon  as  little 
better  than  a  machine  for  the  destruction  of  human  life  and  happi- 
ness. This  is  tolerably  strong  language  I  am  aware,  but  I  believe 
no  more  so  than  is  justified  by  the  facts  in  the  case.  In  takine 
this  contemplated  step,  I  know  I  have  many  difficulties  to  meet  and 
contend  with.  I  will  have  to  enter  the  arena  of  combat,  not  against 
a  single  foe,  but  against  a  host  of  stupid  asses,  led  on  by  that  brazen 
faced  old  demon,  Prejudice  himself.  I  will  have  to  liear  the  jibes 
and  scoffs  of  the  public  in  general,  and  of  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine in  particular,  and  have  the  epithet  of  quack  hurled  at  me  by 
many  a  self  important  donkey,  who  plumes  himself  upon  the  name 
of  doctor,  and  who  has  not  three  original  ideas  above  a  common 
cabbage  head.  But  this  will  only  be  for  a  season,  for  truth  is  in 
the  ascendancy,  and  must  ultimately  prevail.  The  bright  sun  of 
reason  is  now  rapidly  rising  above  the  dark  outlines  of  our  profes> 
sional  horizon,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  the  last  one  to  awake  from 
the  dull  slumber  of  ignorance,  and  creep  sluggishly  forth  to  meet 
the  coming  noon.  But  if  I  can,  like  the  morning  lark,  I  will 
mount  above  the  dull  atmosphere  of  prejudice,  and  bask  in  the 
virgin  beams  of  the  day-god,  while  below  thousands  grope  their 
way  still  through  darkness  and  doubt." 


CASE  OF  AMENORRHCEA  OF  TWO  YEARS'  STAND- 
ING SUCCESSFULLY  TREATED. 

Messrs.  Editors : 

^  I  feel  desirous  of  reporting  the  following  case,  and  if  you 
deem  it  worthy  of  publicity,  give  it  a  place  in  your  excellent 
Journal.  On  the  lOtti  of  March,  1849,  I  was  called  to  see  Miss 
E K ,  aged  eighteen,  who  had  been  suffering  with  sup- 
pression of  the  menses  two  years.  She  is  of  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, with  plethoric  habit ;  has  had  several  fits,  much  resembling 
apoplexy.  In  one  of  these  attacks  she  was  bled,  and  received  a 
full  course  of  the  common  treatment,  but  did  not  get  any  relief.  I 
found  her  laboring  under  fullness  and  pain  in  the  head,  violent 

fmlsations  of  the  carotids,  pulse  full  and  oounding,  with  that  pecu- 
iar  contraction  of  the  artery  noticed  in  Scarlatina;  great  pain  and 
soreness  in  the  pubic  region,  and  a  dragging  sensation  in  the  left 
illial  region,  (probably  from  partial  prolapsus)  nausea  and  vom- 
iting; obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels;  extremities  cold;  acid- 
ity of  the  stomach;  palpitation,  and  at  times  syncope  to  a  slight 
degree;  offensive  breath,  &c.,  &c. 
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Trkatment. — Fomentations  were  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and 
continued  until  soreness  subsided.  Hydragogue  cathartics  exhibited 
until  free  evacuations  were  produced;  the  airline  bath  used  twice  a 
day;  anti-dyspeptic  pills  eiven  as  often  as  necessary  to  keep  the  bow- 
els open;  an  alterative  pill  was  also  given,  composed  of  two  parts 
Ext.  Iris  V  ersicolor,  and  one  part  Podophyllin.  These  pills  seemed 
to  have  an  admirable  eiSect  in  restoring  the  tone  of  the  liver,  and 
preventing  torpor  of  the  bowels.  The  Restorative  Wine  Bitters 
were  given  in  the  usual  dose,  and  the  patient  was  soon  able  to  ride 
in  a  carriage.  At  this  time  a  medical  beer  was  ordered  as  follows: 
Qr  Ictodes  Foetida,  Pulv.,        Sij^ 

Sanguin.  Canad.,    **  Sss, 

Ruta  Graveolens. 

Boughs  of  the  Juniperas  Sabina,  &  &  1  handful, 

Water  1  gallon. 
Place  all  in  an  earthen  vessel,  simmer  to  half  a  gallon,  add  y^ast 
fofficient  to  work.  Dose,  one-half  wine  glass  three  times  a  day. 
The  use  of  this  one  week  restored  the  secretion,  and  her  health  bias 
steadily  improved.  She  is  now  well,  and  truly  grateful  to  the  Re- 
formea  jxuctice  of  medicine.  Duration  of  whole  treatment  four 
weeks.  I  saw  her  to  day — she  says  she  never  was  as  well  in  her 
life  as  at  this  time;  is  able  to  do  any  kind  of  work. 

Yours,  Respectfully,  C.  W.  ARNOLD. 

East  Townsknd,  Aug.  27. 

The  Journal  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  me — I  hope  it  will 
be  patronized  liberally  by  all  "Reformers."  In  general  practice  I 
have  had  better  success  than  my  most  sanguine  hopes  presaged. 


FLUID  CAMPHOR. 

The  following  recipe  for  fluid  camphor  has  been  highly  com- 
mended by  several  foreign  writers,  who  have  used  it  successfully  in 
cholera. — B. 

3  grains  Camphor; 

6      "     Bicarbonate  Magnesia; 

1  oz.  Water,  or  a  wine-glass  full. 

Take  a  part  or  the  whole  every  five  minutes. 

Sir  J.  Murray  says: — "The  magnesia  does  not  interfere  with  the 
action  of  the  Camphor,  but,  by  neutralizing  gastric  acids,  its  prop- 
erties are  more  favorably  displayed.  Furtner,  it  has  undoubtedly 
succeeded  in  soothing  and  composing  the  nerves  when  solid  cam- 
phor iiritated  and  disturbed  them,  or  when  exhibited  in  powder, 
pill,  or  bolus,  or  what  is  nearly  as  bad,  stimulating  tinctures,  acts 
as  a  local  acid,  inflicting  punsent  pain  of  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  alimentary  passages.^' 


^omteo|)att)ic  lOqiartment. 
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ADDKESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

When  in  the  course  of  passing  events,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
call  in  question  the  correctness  of  opinions,  venerated  for  tneir 
antiquity,  as  well  as  for  the  celebrated  names  that  cluster  around 
them;  it  is  always  proper  to  give  a  candid  and  explicit  statement  to 
the  public,  of  the  reasons  by  which  we  have  been  actuated.  The 
more  important  the  interest,  the  more  closely  the  branch  of  business 
we  propose  to  innovate  or  revolutionize,  is  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  society  at  large;  the  more  it  is  becoming  in  the  reformer 
to  detail  to  the  world  a  statement  of  the  evidences  and  facts  upon 
which  he  proceeds.  It  is  by  these  means  the  pseudo-reformer,  who 
seeks  to  revolutionize  for  change  rather  than  progress;  who  de» 
siies  to  unsettle  the  existing;  state  of  things,  that  he  may  gain  some 
temporary  advantage  for  himself,  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
man  who  is  honestly  seeking  the  amelioration  of  society  as  his 
only  end.  It  is  against  those  restless  spirits,  who  seek  to  change 
rather  than  reform,  that  staid  conservatism  attains  dignity  and  im- 
portance. The  celebrated  John  Locke  says,  "all  men  are  bom  to 
orthodoxy^"  We  receive  the  prevalent  opinions  of  our  own  day 
upon  the  slightest  examination,  and  feel  perfectly  confident  of  their 
certainty,  when  we  find  them  supported  by  the  authority  of  those 
individuals  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  learned  ones. 
The  amateurs,  in  almost  every  department  of  learning,  are  under 
the  authority  of  their  masters;  their  convictions  depending  more 
upon  the  dictum  of  the  teacher,  than  upon  the  demonstrations 
connected  with  the  elucidation  of  the  subject.  Assent  and  evidence 
should  always  go  hand  in  hand.  If  a  man's  assent  goes  beyond 
die  evidence  upon  which  it  is  based,  all  that  excess  may  be  put 
down  as  the  result  of  prejudice  and  passion;  and  a  refusal  to  ex- 
amine the  evidence  for  or  against  his  favorite  system,  shows  that 
some  side  consideration  or  sinister  motive,  governs  in  the  premises, 
rather  than  a  desire  for  simple  truth. 

Literary  men  are  far  from  being  always  free  from  party  bias  aod 
mental  obliquity. 

The  distempers  of  the  mind  are  as  multifarious  and  mixed  as 
those  of  body— and  frequently  much  more  enduring.  A  mind 
under  the  influence  of  prejudice,  interest,  or  passion,  may  rejea 
truth,  reject  evidence,  reject  facts;  preferring  the  most  flimsy  aprtori 
reasoning  to  careful  experiment  and  rigid  induction. 
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A  diseased  understanding  is  wholly  out  of  relation  with  evidence 
and  fact. 

Why  was  it  that  Copernicus  was  scoffed  at?  or  Galileo  impris- 
oned? "but  from  the  fact  that  the  literary  men  of  their  day  were 
governed  by  prejudice  and  presumption. 

Galileo  says  of  a  cotemporary  philosopher  who  had  denounced 
him  as  a  quack  and  visionary,  '^I  have  repeatedly  invited  him  to 
verify  my  observations  by  looking  through  my  glasses,  but  he  per- 
tinaciously refiises." 

It  is  said  that  of  all  the  physicians  who  lived  cotemporary  with 
Hervey,  no  one  above  forty  years  of  age  ever  adopted  his  views  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Jenner's  splendid  discovery  of  the  prophylactic  virtues  of  cow 
pox,  in  destroying  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  small  pox, 
was  derided  and  denounced,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  learned 
Doctors  of  that  day  were  efifected  with  a  deep  and  truth-destroying 
perversion  of  their  intellectual  powers.'  But  the  pitiful,  sickening 
record  of  the  past  is  not  sufficient.  As  a  lesson  from  history,  it  is 
far  from  being  realized.  To  the  learned  bigot  of  the  19lh  century 
it  has  no  moral. 

The  manner  in  which  the  discovery  of  Hahnemann  is  treated, 
will  soon,  like  the  foregoing,  be  quotea  to  illustrate  the  fact,  that 
the  most  learned  Doctors  may  carry  about  them  a  mental  obliquity 
for  years,  without  ever  suspecting  the  necessity  of  taking  physic  or 
apmyins  a  blister. 

The  bifoted  prejudice  of  the  learned  is  undoubtedly  as  much  in 
the  way  oi  the  nnal  consummation  of  man's  earthly  destiny,  as  the 
ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  multitude. 

Homceopathy,  however,  in  ^ite  of  all  the  reproach  and  perse^ 
cution  that  has  been  heaped  upon  it,  stands  forth  a  realized  truth. 
Similia  Hmilibus  curaniur^  nas  taken  its  place  in  the  annals  of 
medicine,  as  a  historic  fact,  from  which  it  cannot  be  torn.  The 
crime  of  Samuel  Hahnemann  was  the  discovery  of  a  new  truth;  a 
discovery,  too,  in  that  most  incorrigible  of  all  departments  of  human 
enauiry,  Therapeutics. 

He  has  indeed  widely  departed  from  all  his  predecessors  in  this 
department  of  medical  literature.  Instead  of  theorizing;  instead  of 
inventing;  of  conjuring  up  in  his  own  imagination,  a  theory  of  the 
action  of  drugs,  he  has  assumed  to  himself  the  humbler  task  of 
experiment  and  discovery. 

Xike  a  true  reformer,  he  has  placed  one  foot  upon  facts,  deduced 
from  careful  experiment,  while  the  progressive  one  was  carefully 
reached  forward,  and  placed  upon  a  great  ^neral  principle,  in  whicn 
all  the  facts  were  united,  thus  by  induction,  laying  the  foundation 
for  the  practice  of  medicine  as  an  art,  and  for  its  progressive  de- 
velopment as  a  science.  It  forms  a  general  law,  expressive  of  the 
curative  relation  between  drugs  and  disease. 
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Were  we  to  look  to  the  allopathic  Materia  Medica  for  any  dis- 
covered principle,  or  even  invented  theory  of  relation  between 
drug  and  disease,  that  were  available  as  a  general  rule  in  practice, 
we  should  look  in  vain. 

I  need  hardly  insist  that  any  system  of  medicine  must  be  impo- 
tent  in  restoring  the  sick  to  health,  in  the  same  proportion  as  its 
Materia  Medica  is  false,  fabulous,  or  undeveloped;  or  m  proportion 
as  it  fails  to  furnish  clear  and  practical  rules  by  which  to  apply 
drugs  to  disease.  It  is  not  enough  to  learn  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  drugs,  and  the  pathology  and  progress  of  diseased  action; 
there  is  a  third  question  of  no  less  importance  than  either  of  the 
former,  and  that  is  the  relation  existing  between  the  remedy  and 
the  form  of  disease  it  is  adapted  to  cure.  Until  this  relation  is 
clearly  perceived  and  practically  apprehended,  the  important  desid- 
eratum is  unattained. 

The  old  school  Materia  Medica,  so  far  as  it  assumes  to  treat  of 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  remedies,  is  a  strange  medley  of  fact 
and  fiction,  presenting  to  the  reader  a  confused  mass  of  incongruous 
prescriptions  of  drugs,  whose  particular  qualities  are,  in  many  in- 
stances, entirely  supposititious,  grouped  together  without  any  due 
regard  to  their  dynamic  relations. 

In  the  older  Materia  Medica,  the  supposed  qualities  of  medicines 
were  arbitrarily  imposed  upon  them,  by  the  imagination  of  the 
theorists  of  the  day;  and  as  the  fancy  of  writers  varied,  so  we  find 
the  powers  attributed  to  the  same  substances,  difiering  greatly  in 
the  estimation  of  different  writers,  and  at  difierent  times. 

Says  Bichat  in  his  General  Anatomy,  ^'There  is  not  in  the  Ma- 
teria Medica — ^that  is,  the  history  of  remedies — any  general  sjrstem; 
but  this  science  has  been  by  turns  influenced  by  those  who  have 
ruled  in  medicine. 

The  incoherent  assemblage  of  opinions,  themselves  incoherent, 
it  is  perhaps,  of  all  sciences,  the  best  representation  of  the  cajK-ices 
of  the  human  mind. 

What  do  I  say?  It  is  not  a  science  for  a  methodic  mind,  it  is  a 
shapeless  assemblage  of  inexact  ideas,  of  observations  often  puerile; 
of  deceitful  means;  of  fomulas  as  absurdly  conceived,  as  tiiey  are 
fastidiously  collected." 

Says  Dr.  Gertanner,  authority  of  no  humble  rank,  ^^Our  Materia 
Medica  is  a  mere  collection  of  fallacious  observations." 

Says  Doctor  Paris,  ^'They  ask  (and  it  must  be  confessed  they 
ask  with  reason,)  what  pleage  can  be  afforded,  that  the  boasted 
remedies  of  the  present  day  will  not,  like  their  predecessors,  fall 
into  disrepute,  and  in  their  turn,  serve  only  as  humiliating  memo- 
rials of  the  credulity  and  infatuation  of  the  physicians  who  com- 
mend and  prescribe  them?  In  the  progress  or  the  history  of  med- 
icine when  are  we  able  to  produce  a  discovery  or  improvement 
which  has  been  the  result  of  that  happy  combination  of  observa- 
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tioD,  analognr  wad  experiment,  which  haa  so  emineotly  rewarded 
the  labors  of  modem  science." 

It  was  reserved  for  Samuel  Hahnemann  to  discover  the  very 
analogy  Doctor  Paris  so  much  desired,  and  to  enunciate  it  as  a 
^reat  law^of  analogy  between  drug  and  disease,  distinctly  expressed 
in  their  external  manifestation. 

The  experiments  also  he  has  performed  by  testing  a  great  variety 
of  drugs  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  for  obtaining  cor- 
rect results,  and  thousands  of  well  trained  physicians  have  made 
many  huiv&ed  thousand  observations,  by  applying  those  remedies 
to  disease,  in  conformity  to  the  above  analogy,  and  find  the  new 
elicited  principle  a  most  trust-worthy  guide. — S. 


JESCULAPIUS  IN  THE  BALANCE. 


BT    8AMUBL   HARNBMAN,    1806. 

(  Continued. ) 

In  this  great  period  of  nearly  two  thousand  years,  was  the  pure 
oboervation  of  aisease  neglected.  The  wish  was  to  be  more  sci* 
eotific,  and  to  discover  the  hidden  causes  of  disease.  These  once 
discovered,  it  were  an  easy  task  to  find  out  a  remedy. 

Galen  devised  a  system  for  this  purpose.  His  four  quantities 
in  their  diflferent  degrees;  and  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  his 
system  was  worshipped  over  our  whole  hemisphere,  as  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  medical  truth.  But  this  phantom  did  not  advance  the 
practical  art  of  healing  by  a  hair's  breadth;  it  rather  retrograded. 

After  it  had  become  more  easy  to  communicate  thought,  to 
obtain  a  name  by  writing  hypotheses,  and  when  the  writings  of 
oChers  could  be  more  cheaply  read — in  a  word,  after  the  discoveiy 
of  printing — the  systems  rapidlv  increased,  ana  they  have  crowded 
one  on  another  up  to  our  own  day.  There  was  now  the  influence 
of  the  stars,  now  that  of  evil  spirits  and  witchcraft;  anon  came  the 
alchymist  with  his  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury;  then  Silvius,  with 
bis  acids,  biles,  and  mucus ;  then  the  iatromathematicians  and 
mechanical  sec^  who  explained  everything  by  the  shape  of  the 
smallest  parts,  their  weight,  pressure,  friction,  &c.;  to  tnese  suc- 
ceeded the  humorists,  with  certain  acridities  of  the  fluids;  then  the 
time  of  the  fibre  and  the  abnormal  state  of  the  nerves  was  insisted 
DO  by  the  solidis^;  then,  according;  to  Reil,  much  was  due  to  the 
internal  composition  and  form  of  tne  most  minute  parts,  while  the 
chemists  found  a  fruitful  cause  of  disease  in  the  development  of 
various  gases.  How  Brown  explained  disease  with  his  theory  of 
irritability,  and  how  he  wished  to  confine  the  whole  science  with  a 
couple  of  assumptions,  is  still  fresh  in  our  recollection;  to  say  no- 
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thing  of  the  ludicrously  lofty,  gigantic  commencement  of  the  natural 
philosophers.  Physicians  no  longer  tried  to  see  diseases  as  they 
were;  what  they  saw  did  not  satisfy  them,  but  they  wished  by  a 
priori  reasoning,  to  find  out  an  indiscoverable  source  of  disease  in 
regions  of  speculation,  which  are  not  to  be  penetrated  by  terrestrial 
mortals. 

Our  system  builders  pleased  themselves  in  those  metaphysical 
heights,  where  it  was  so  easy  to  win  territory;  for  in  the  boundless 
region  af  speculation  every  one  becomes  a  ruler,  who  can  most 
emctually  transcend  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  The  superhuman 
aspect  they  derived  from  the  erection  of  these  stupendous  castles, 
concealed  their  poverty  in  the  art  of  healing.  But  since  the  dis- 
covery of  printing,  the  preliminary  knowledge  of  [the  physician, 
especially  Natural  History  and  Philosophy,  and  in  particular  the 
Anatomy  of  the  human  body.  Physiology  and  Botany,  have  man- 
ifestly increased. 

But  it  is  worthy  of  the  deepest  reflection  how  it  comes  that  those 
useful  sciences,  which  have  so  manifestly  increased  the  knowledge 
of  the  physician,  have  contributed  so  little  to  the  improvement  of 
his  art. 

Then  the  anatomist  took  upon  him  to  explain  the  functions  of  the 
living  body;  and,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  internal 
parts,  to  elucidate  the  whole  phenomena  of  disease.  Then  was 
this  membrane  or  that  tissue  of  the  intestines,  a  continuation  of 
the  membrane  or  tissue  of  another  part  of  the  intestines;  and  so, 
according  to  them,  was  the  whole  mystery  of  metastasis  unravelled 
to  a  hair.  If  that  did  not  prove  sufficient,  they  were  not  long  in 
discovering  some  nervous  filament,  to  serve  as  a  bridge  for  the 
transportation  of  a  disease  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another, 
and  more  ynfruitful  speculation  of  the  same  kind.  After  the  ab- 
sorbents were  discovered,  anatomy  took  upon  herself  to  instruct 
physicians  in  what  way  medicines  permeated,  them,  in  order  to  get 
to  that  spot  of  the  body  where  their  operation  was  wanted;  and 
there  were  many  more  of  such  material  demonstrations  put  forward, 
much  to  the  retardation  of  our  art. 

Physiology,  until  Haller's  time,  looked  only  through  the  glasses 
of  hypothetical  conceits,  gross  mechanical  explanations,  and  pre- 
tension to  systems,  until  this  great  man  undertook  the  task  of 
founding  the  ^knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  the  human  body  upon 
sensible  observation  alone,  little  has  been  added  since  his  time, 
except  so  far  ?s  newly  discovered  products,  newly  discovered  phys- 
ical powers  and  laws,  have  conspired  to  explain  the  constitution  of 
our  trame. 

In  general,  natural  philosophy  pressed  somewhat  arrogantly  to 
the  explanation  of  phenomena  in  the  healthy  and  diseased  body. 
Then  were  the  manifest  laws  which,  in  the  inorganic  world,  regu- 
late the  extrication,  confinement,  and  diffusion  of  caloric,  and  Uie 
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phenomena  of  electricity  and  galvanism  applied,  without  change  and 
without  any  exception,  to  the  explanation  of  vital  phenomena;  and 
there  were  many  premature  conclusions  of  a  similar  kind. 

But  none  of  the  preliminary  sciences  has  assumed  so  arrogant  a 
place  as  chemistry.  It  is  indeed  a  fact  that  chemistry  has  explained 
certain  appearances  of  the  healthy,  as  well  as  the  diseased  body, 
and  has  been  a  guide  to  the  preparation  of  various  medicines;  but 
it  is  incredible  how  often  it  has  usurped  the  right  of  explaining  all 
physiological  and  pathological  phenomena,  and  how  much  it  has 
distinguished  itself  by  authorizing  this  or  that  medicine.  Green, 
Troraysdorff,  and  Liphart,  may  serve  as  warning  examples  of  this. 
It  is,  I  repeat,  a  matter  for  most  serious  reflection,  that  while  these 
sciences,  (in  themselves  most  honorable,)  have  advanced  within 
these  last  ten  years  to  a  height  of  perfection  which  seems  not  to  be 
surpassed;  yet,  notwithstanding,  they  have  had  no  maiked  beneficial 
influence  on  the  treatment  of  disease.  Let  as  consider  how  this 
has  baj^ned. 

Anatomy  shews  us  the  outside  of  every  part  which  can  be  sep- 
arated with  the  knife,  the  saw,  by  maceration;  but  the  deep  internal 
changes  it  does  not  enable  us  to  see.  And  when  we  examine  the 
intestines,  still  it  is  only  a  view  of  the  outside  of  anything  we 
obtain;  and  even  were  we  to  open  live  animals,  or,  like  Herophilus, 
(of  horrid  memory,)  dissect  men  alive,  so  little  could  we  penetrate 
the  minuter  structure  of  parts  Iving  remote  from  view,  that  even  the 
most  inouisitive  and  attentive  ooserver  would  relinquish  the  task  in 
dissatisfaction. 

Nor  does  he  make  much  greater  discoveries  with  his  microscope, 
unless  the  refracting  power  favor  him  with  an  oj^ical  illusion,  ne 
sees  only  the  outsioe  of  organs,  he  sees  only  their  grosser  substance; 
but  into  the  innermost  depth  of  their  being,  and  into  the  relation 
of  their  secret  processes,  nis  mortal  eye  can  never  pierce. 

By  means  ot  pure  observation  and  unprejudiced  reflection,  in 
connection  with  anatomy,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry,  we 
have  arrived  at  very  prooable  conclusions  regarding  the  formation 
and  vital  phenomena  of  the  human  body  (physiology,)  because  all 
the  phenomena  in  what  is  called  a  healthy  body  remainingfconstant, 
can  be  observed  from  different  points  of  view,  so  that  the  supposed 
facts  can  be  re-observed,  compared,  and  corrected.  But  it  is  no  less 
true,  than  strikinfi;  and  humbung,  that  this  anthropological  or  phys- 
iological knowle^e  begins  to  prove  of  no  use  as  soon  as  the  system 
departs  from  its  state  of  health.  All  explanation  of  morbid  pro- 
cesses, from  what  we  know  of  healthy  ones,  are  deceitful,  approach- 
ing more  or  less  to  what  is  imtrue;  at  all  events,  positive  proofs  of 
the  reality  and  truth  of  the  transferred  explanations  are  unattainable; 
they  are  from  time  to  time  refuted  by  the  highest  of  all  decisions— 
experience.  Because  an  explanation  answers  for  the  healthy  state 
of  tibe  frame,  it  will  not  answer  for  the  diseased.     We  may  admit 
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it  or  not  as  we  please;  but  it  is  too  trae  that,  in  the  moment  when 
we  attempt  to  look  through  the  state  of  this  disease  physiologically, 
there  drops  before  our  previously  clear  light  of  physiology,  a  thick 
veil — a  partition  which  prevents  all  vision.  It  is  all  over  with  our 
physiological  skill  when  we  have  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
morbid  action.  There  is  almost  no  part  of  it  applicable.  True, 
we  can  try  to  make  an  application  of  the  physiological  systems  to 
pathological  phenomena;  out  it  tends  to  mislead  into  error.  Chem- 
istry should  never  attempt  to  afford  an  explanation  of  pathological 
changes,  since  it  is  so  unsuccessful  in  explaining  die  normal  ones. 
When  it  predicts  what,  according  to  its  laws,  ought  to  happen, 
then  something  quite  different  takes  place;  and  if  the  vitality  over^ 
masters  chemistry  in  the  healthy  body,  how  much  more  must  it  do 
so  in  the  diseased,  which  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  so  many 
more  forces. 

And  just  as  little  does  it  become  chemistry  to  give  a  decision 
upon  the  value  or  wprthlessness  of  medicines;  for  it  is  altogether 
out  of  its  sphere  of  vision  to  determine  what  is  healing  or  hurtful; 
and  it  possesses  no  principle  and  no*  standard  by  which  the  bealir~ 
efficacy  of  medicine,  in  different  diseases,  can  be  measured  or  judgi 
of.  Thus  has  the  healing  artist  stood  alone — I  might  say  forsaken 
— forsaken  of  all  his  renowned  auxiliary  sciences — forsaken  of  all 
his  transcendental  explanations  and  speculative  systems. 

All  these  assistants  were  mute,  when,  for  example,  he  stumUed 
upon  an  intermittent  fever,  which  could  not  be  removed  by  means 
of  purgatives  and  cinchona  bark,  ^^What  is  to  be  done  here?*'  he 
enquires  of  these,  his  oracles.  And  these  oracles  have  remained 
silent  up  to  the  present  hour,  in  most  cases. 


HOM(EOPATHY  IN  CINCINNATI. 

The  following  letter  will  sufficiently  explain  itself.  It  Is  enough 
for  us  that  it  comes  in  an  authentic  form ;  and,  however  '^  doctors 
may  disagree  "  in  regard  to  the  subject  matter,  we  simply  perform 
an  act  of  courtesy  to  the  recipient  of  the  communication,  who 
occupies  no  doubtful  position  in  our  midst.  The  writer  is  a  cler- 
gyman of  good  standing  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — [Phila.  Bulletin. 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  9,  1849^ 

,Dr.  C.  Herring: 

Deab  Sir. — I  have  lately  read  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
post,  published  in  your  city,  under  date  of  July  28th,  an  article  on 
'^Cholera  on  Cincinnati,"  containing  some  extracts  from  a  corres- 
pondent in  this  city,  who,  the  editor  says,  ^^is  a  gentleman  well 
and  favorably  known  in  editorial  circles.*'  The  correspondent  of 
the  Post  ascribes  the  great  mortality  in  Cincinnati  from  cholera, 
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l8t»  *Ho  the  circumstance  that  the  mode  of  living  of  the  foreign 
population,  among  whom  the  epidemic  has  prevailed  most  exten- 
sively, is  calculatad  to  bring  on  the  disease ;  ^^  and  2d,  ^^to  the  fact 
that  these  classes  generally  emploj^  either  Homoeopathic  physicians, 
or  illiterate  and  uneducated  physicians  of  foreign  birtn,  violently 
prejudiced  against  the  use  of^calomel  and  opium. 

According  to  this  writer,  then,  the  great  mortality  that  has  lately 
prevailed  in  Cincinnati,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  a  good  measure,  to  the 
non^success  of  Homoeopathic  treatment  in  cholera.  I  am  surprised 
that  any  respectable  person  in  our  city,  should  make  such  a  state- 
ment in  the  face  of  facts,  which  I  had  supposed  were  pretty 
generally  known  here.  Certainly  the  writer  must  either  be  very 
dishonest,  or  violently  prejudiced  against  Homoeopathy,  or  which 
is  the  most  charitable  conclusion,  totally  ignorant  of  the  facts  in 
the  case.  Having  myself  been  in  the  midst  of  the  epidemic^ 
havine  seen  much  of  the  disease  in  all  its  stages,  and  having  wit- 
nesfled  the  truly  astonishing  success  of  Homoeopathy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cholera,  I  could  hardly  refrain  from  a  burst  of  indimant 
feeling  on  reading  the  extract  above  referred  to.  For  I  felt  that  it 
was  not  only  unjust  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  Homoeopathists  of 
Cincinnati,  but  calculated  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  inhabitants  of 
our  eastern  cities,  where  the  epidemic  is  now  prevailing,  and  that 
it  may,  perhaps,  prevent  many  from  knowing  the  blessings  of 
Homoeopathy,  who  might  otherwise  have  experienced  them. 

But  it  is  not  my  design  or  wish  to  appear  as  the  advocate  of 
Homoeopathy.  If  iruef  it  receives  no  honor  from  man.  If  not 
true,  it  aeserves  none.  But  I  will  state  a  few  facts  which  I  have 
collected  with  great  care,  by  personal  inquiry  of  the  different 
families  belon£;ing  to  my  own  congregation,  both  of  those  who  use 
the  homo^pathic  and  those  who  use  the  allopathic  practice.  And 
I  may  add,  that  it  was  reading  the  article  in  the  Post,  above  referred 
to,  wnich  led  me  to  make  the  inquiries  I  have,  and  to  collect  the 
facts  which  I  will  now  state. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  then,  there  are  belonging  to  the 
congregation  in  Cincinnati,  of  which  I  have  the  pastoral  charge, 
104  families  in  all.  Of  these  families,  86  have  used,  and  rehed 
upon,  the  homoeopathic  treatment  in  all  attacks  of  cholera;  13  have 
used,  and  relied  upon,  allopathic  treatment ;  and  the  remaining  4 
have  bad  recourse  to  the  eclectic  or  botanic  practice;  and  the 
results  have  been  as  follows : 

In  the  86  families  that  have  relied  upon  the  homoeopathic  prac- 
tice— ^numbering  476  individuals,  including  such  domestics  and 
others  in  their  employ  as  abide  by  the  usual  medical  treatment  used 
in  the  families — there  have  been,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
epidemic  the  present  season,  160  cases  of  cholera' — and  a  consid- 
erably lai^er  number  according  to  the  definition  as  given  by  one  of 
our  distinguished  Allopathic  physicians,  Dr.  Drake.    I  do  not 
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include  in  this  number  all  cases  of  diarrhoea  that  have  occurred  in 
these  families,  but  only  those  severe  attacks  which  were  of  a  decided 
cholera  type,  and  which,  if  unchecked,  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  would  have  resulted  shortly  in  fully  developed  cholera. 
Several  of  them  were  cases  of  cholera  fully  developed,  and  some 
of  the  severest  kind ;  and  very  many  were  attended  with  cramps, 
vomiting,  rice-water  discharges,  &c.  And  out  of  all  these  160 
cases  treated  HomoBopathically,  there  has  occurred  but  one  death. 
And  it  is  but  justice  to  Homoeopathy  to  state,  that  this  was  the  case 
of  a  lady  whose  vital  powers  had  been  greatly  enfeebled  by  a  recent 
confinement,  who  did  not  send  for  her  physician  until  six  or  seven 
hours  after  the  diarrhoea  commencea,  and  who,  owing  to  the 
numerous  other  calls  at  that  time,  supposed  to  be  more  urgent,  (for 
he  was  not  informed  that  hers  was  a  case  of  cholera,)  was  not  seen 
by  him  till  about  twelve  hours  after  the  attack,  when  the  patient 
had  sunk  beyond  the  reach  of  remedial  agents. 

In  the  13  families  treated  Allopathically — numbering  in  all  74 
individuals,  including  domestics,  occ. — ^there  have  been  25  cases, 
and  Jive  deaths — ^all  Americans. 

In  the  4  families  who  use  the  Eclectic  or  Botanic  practice — 
numbering  in  all  30  individuals — ^there  have  beien  five  cases  and  no 
deaths. 

I  ought  to  mention  that,  in  quite  a  number  of  all  the  cases 
treated,  no  physician  was  called,  the  patient  having  found  relief 
from  the  remedies  previously  furnished  the  families  by  their  re- 
spective schools  of  practice.  I  believe  about  all  the  families  who 
have  used  the  Homoeopathic  practice,  have  kept  themselves  supplied 
with  a  box  of  the  cholera  remedies,  accompanied  with  the  printed 
directions.  This  has  generally  enabled  them  to  arrest  the  disease 
in  its  first  stages.  The  proportion  of  cases  lo  the  number  of  per- 
sons composing  the  families,  is  almost  precisely  the  same  among 
those  who  relied  upon  the  Homoeopathic,  as  among  those  who  used 
the  Allopathic  treatment,  i.  e.  about  one  case  to  every  three  indi- 
viduals. It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  number  of  cases  treated 
Homoeopathically  have  been  more  than  six — nearly  six  and  a  half 
— to  one  treated  Allopathically*  Yet  the  number  of  deaths  under 
the  Allopathic  treatment  has  neen  Jive  times  as  great  as  under  the 
Homoeopathic.  According  to  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  cases  treated 
Allopathically,  the  Homoeopathists  should  have  lost  more  than  30 ; 
whereas  they  have  lost  but  one.  As  far  as  these  statistics  go, 
therefore,  (which  I  have  used  great  care  in  collecting,)  they  show 
that  the  new  treatment  has  been  more  than  thirty  times  as  successful 
as  the  old  or  regular  treatment  as  it  is  called. 

And  here  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  another  fact  going  in  some 
measure  to  show  how  Homoeopathy  has  been  gaining  upon  the 
public  confidence  in  Cincinnati  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera, 
and  what  must  be  the  reputed  success  of  the  two  schools  among 
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ounekes.  I  have  ascertained  that^  out  of  the  86  families  mea* 
tioned,  ten  had  previously  used  the  Allopathic  practice,  and  had 
not  been  favorable  to  Homoeopathy,  but  have  resorted  to  it  for  the 
first  time  since  the  cholera  made  its  appearance  among  us,  and  in 
every  instance  with  complete  success.  One  of  these  families 
resides  at  Fulton,  a  small  village  just  above  Cincinnati,  where  the 
epidemic  was  very  fatal,  and  where,  as  I  am  informed  by  one  who 
had  the  means  of  knowing,  there  were  eight  or  ten  deaths  daily  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  no  cures  by  Allopathic  practi- 
tioners prior  to  the  attack  of  the  two  individuals  who  were  treated 
suece$ijully  by  Homoeopathy. 

It  snould  also  be  tola,  that  in  some  of  the  families  belonging  to 
my  congregation  who  have  resorted  to  Homoeopathy  with  entire 
success  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  tnis  season,  there 
were  more  or  less  deaths  in  1832,  '33,  and  '34,  when  the  same 
families  relied  upon  the  old  practice,  and  when,  too,  the  epidemic, 
(if  we  except  a  day  or  two  in  1832)  was  less  severe.  I  may  add, 
too,  in  this  connection,  that,  in  point  of  intelligence,  respectabilty, 
prudence,  locality,  &c.,  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the 
families  that  have  used  the  Homoeopathic  and  those  that  have  used 
the  Allopathic  practice.  There  is,  I  think,  as  near  an  ec^uality 
amon^  them  in  these  and  other  similar  respects,  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  of.  And  nearly  every  family  are  Americans — probably 
not  half  a  dozen  foreigners  in  all.  All  who  have  died  were  Amer- 
icans. 

I  will  now  state  another  fact,  which,  though  of  a  somewhat 
different  character,  tells  the  same  story  in  regard  to  the  relative 
success  in  cholera  of  the  two  schools  in  question.  On  referring  to 
my  record-book  I  find  that  I  have  ofliciated  at  the  funerals  of  eight 
persons  who  died  of  cholera  since  the  month  of  May.  And,  not^ 
withstanding  my  acquaintance  among  families  who  employ  the 
Homoeopathic  practice  is,  at  least  five  times  as  extensive  as  among 
those  or  the  old  or  ^'regular"  school,  yet  stvtn  of  these  funerals 
were  of  persons  who  died  under  Allopathic,  and  only  ont  of  them 
under  Homoeopathic  treatment.  This  fact  shows  Homoeopathy  to 
have  been  thirty  five  times  as  successful  in  cholera  as  Allopathy ; 
for,  on  the  supposition  of  equtU  merit  and  success  in  the  two  sys- 
tems, I  ought  to  have  attended  the  funerals  of  five  times  seven,  i.  e. 
of  36  persons,  who  died  under  Homoeopathic  treatment,  instead  of 
one. 

The  following,  eoually  remarkable,  illustrating  with  equal  force 
the  superiority  of  Homoeopathy  to  Allopathy  in  Asiatic  Cholera, 
was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  James  Root,  one  of  the  most  res- 
pectable members  of  my  congregation,  and  whose  character  for 
truthfulness  and  probity  is,  I  believe,  well  established  in  our  city. 
Mr.  Root  is  the  proprietor  of  an  iron  foundry,  in  which  he  employs 
45  workmen — ^mostly  foreigners.    Out  of  this  number  he  inrorms 
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me  that  something  like  20  have  been  attacked  by  cholera  within 
the  last  three  months,  and  that  some  of  these  attacks  were  of  the 
severest  character.  All  of  them,  he  says,  were  treated  Homoeo- 
pathicaliy,  and  all  recovered.  Not  a  man  in  his  establishment  has 
died  of  cholera  during  the  season,  although  beloiiging  to  that  class 
of  individuals,  among  whom,  as  is  well  known,  the  epidemic  has 
generally  proved  most  £fttal. 

Now  compare  this  statement  with  the  following,  which  I  obtained 
from  the  respectable  and  enterprising  proprietor  of  another  similar 
establishment  in  our  city — and  note  the  contrast.  Fifteen  have 
died  of  cholera  the  present  season,  out  of  the  325  workmen  em- 
ployed in  this  latter  establishment ;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
that  any  one  of  these  had  Homoeopathic  treatment.  The  proprietor 
is  friezully  to  Allopathy,  and  uses  that  treatment  himsdf. 

One  other  fact,  of  too  remarkable  and  striking  a  nature  to  be 
omitted,  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Root,  whose  statement 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  one  of  tne  surviving  members  of  the 
family  referred  to.  One  of  the  men  employed  in  this  ^ntleman's 
foundry^— a  German  by  birth — ^who  recovered  from  &e  chdera 
under  HomoBopathic  treatment,  belonged  to  a  family  which  a  few 
months  ago,  consisted  of  six  members.  JEvery  member  of  this 
family  was  attacked  by  cholera.  Four  of  them  bad  Allopathic 
treatment,  and  all  died.  The  other  two,  who  weise,  I  think,  the 
last  attacked,  had  Homoeopathic  treatment,  and  both  recovered. 

These  are  the  most  important  facts  which  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  by  careful  personal  enquiry  among  the  members  of  my  own 
congregation.  And  I  will  add  that  they  are  not  picked  facts. 
They  have  not  been  culled  from  a  number  of  otliers  less  favorable 
to  Homoeopathy.  They  have  not  been  selected  with  partiality, 
nor  with  any  design  or  wish  to  favor  the  New  School  ot  Medical 
practice,  but  simply  to  show  to  you,  and  (if  yon  think  them  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  made  public)  to  the  inhabitants  of  your 
city,  and  other  eastern  towns,  how  little  foundation  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  Evening  Post  had  for  the  assertions  made  by  him  and 
Siblished  in  that  paper,  touching  the  success  or  non-success  of 
omoBopathy  in  our  city  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic 
cholera.  I  cannot  think  that  any  high-minded  and  honorable 
Allopothist  will  blame  me  for  collecting  these  facts,  or  for  leavine 
it  optional  with  you  to  make  them  public.  For  what  other  solid 
or  safe  foundation  is  there  besides /acf$,  on  which  to  base  a  rational 
conclusion  in  matters  of  this  nature?  And  yet  I  do  not  explain 
for  others  the  facts  here  presented. 

The  opponents  of  Homoeopathy  are  at  liberty  to  account  for 
them  as  tney  are  best  able,  or  to  explain  them  in  any  manner  most 
satisfactory  to  themselves.  But  the  facts  themselves,  as  herein 
communicated,  cannot  be  gainsayed.     i  ou  are,  liierefore,  at  libert}' 
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to  make  any  use  of  them  which  you  may  think  will  subserve  the 
cause  of  humanity,  or  the  interests  of  medical  science. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours,  which  sentiments  of  high  respect  and 
esteem,  B.  F.  BARRETT. 

Dr.  Constantins  Hbrrino. 


P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  learned  upon  what  I  deem 
good^  authority,  that  two  or  three  of  the  respectable  Allopathic 
phjrsicians  of  this  city  have  been  so  much  impressed  with  the  recent 
triumphs  of  Homoeopathy  here,  that  they  have  resolved  to  ^lake 
themselves  better  acquainted  with  the  new  system,  and  have  com- 
menced the  study  of  HomoeopaUiy  in  earnest.  One  of  them,  as  I 
am  credibly  informed,  has  lately  purchased  thirhr  or  forty  dollars' 
worth  of  Homceopathic  books  ana  medicines.  But  I  have  not  yet 
heard  of  a  Homceopathic  [diysician  becoming  so  dissatisfied  with 
his  own  system  durinff  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  as  to  think  of 
looking  to  the  old  Allopathic  school  for  more  li^ht  on  the  subject. 
And  while  Homceopatny  has  gained  ten  families  from  the  Allo- 
pathic ranks  in  my  own  congregation  since  the  conunencement  of 
the  cholera,  I  should  not  omit  to  say  that  Allopathy  has  not  gained 
a  sinyle  family  from  the  Homoeopathic  ranks.  You  can  ludse 
from  this  which  of  these  two  schools  of  practice  has  been  fater^ 
gaining  most  rapidly  in  the  popular  estimation,  or  to  which  princi- 
pally would  be  ascrioed  the  great  mortality  from  cholera  with  which 
our  city  has  been  visited,  if  the  question  were  to  be  feirly  tried 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

It  may  also  interest  you  to  hear  that  a  meeting  of  some  of  our 
most  intelligent  and  respectable  citizens — non-professional  men — 
has  been  called  for  next  Tuesday  evening,  with  tne  view  of  forming 
a  Homoeopathic  Society  in  Cincinnati,  somewhat  after  the  plan  m 
similar  societies  that  have  been  formed  in  some  of  the  eastern  cities. 
And  it  is  worth  stating,  that  some  of  those  most  active  in  this 
movement  have  quite  recently  become  converted  to  the  Homoeo- 
pathic doctrine.  Yours,  &c., 

B.  F.  B. 


Note. — In  the  foregoing  letter  Mr .  Barrett  speaks  inaccurately 
of  the  Eclectic  practice,  as  "Eclectic  or  Botanic,"  not  being  aware 
that  there  is  a  distinct  school  which  bears  the  title  of  "Botanic,'' 
or  Botanico  Medical.  However  as  this  title  has  lately  been  changed 
to  "Physo-medical,"  the  public  can  hardly  be  expected  to  know 
exactly  the  proper  terms. — B. 


fart  2. — 0electe^. 


•  mmm  » 


REPORT  OF  DR.  J.  H.  JORDAN,  ATTTENDING  PHY- 
SICIAN OF  THE  CINCINNATI  CHOLERA  HOS- 
PITAL TO  THE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH.* 
Gentlemen  : 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  as  a  Report  of 
the  Fourth  Street  Cholera  Hospital  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  time  of 
my  connexion  with  that  Institution — ^being  from  the  6th  of  June 
till  the  18th  of  Au^st*— the  period  of  its  suspension. 
There  were  admitted  as  patients — 

From  the  6th  to  the  end  of  June,  100 

During  the  month  of  July,  139 

From  the  1st  to  the  16th  of  August,  27 


Nation.  No.  admitted. 


Irish, 

92 

German, 

83 

American, 

40 

English, 

24 

French, 

5 

Scotch, 

4 

Colored, 

4 

Italian, 

1 

Welch, 

1 

Unknown, 

12 

266 

OWS,  80 

far  as  known: 

Males. 

Females. 

No.  dtaths 

66 

27 

31 

68 

26 

41 

31 

9 

13 

21 

3 

4 

4 

1 

3 

4 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

12 

0 

6 

Total,  266  200  66  100 

'Ry  estimating  the  aggregate  mortality  from  ail  causes,  and  the 
relative  proportion  of  deaths  and  cures,  we  have  the  following : 
Whole  number  of  admissions,  266 

Whole  number  of  deaths,  100 

Whol^  number  cured,  166 

Showing  a  mortality  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  admissions, 
of  37.59  per  cent,  which  for  convenience,  may  be  styled  three^ 
eighths  or  37^  per  cent.  Such  are  the  aggregate  results,  for  which, 
however,  other  causes  than  cholera  are,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
responsible. 

*Tliia  leport  was  reoeived  too  late  for  insertion  under  the  original  head. 
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As  this  Hospital  was  established  expressly  for  the  reception  of 
cholera  patients,  and  as  much  interest  is  felt  in  the  result  of  the 
treatment  of  that  disease,  it  is  necessary  to  exhibit  distinctly  the 
mortality  which  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  cholera,  and  the  ratio  of 
mortali^  among  those  who  were  treated  for  cholera  in  this  Hos- 
pital. By  doing  this  we  can  ascertain  the  exact  degree  of  success 
which  has  attended  our  efforts  for  the  relief  of  that  disease,  and 
ieam  to  estimate  its  probable  mortality  in  future  attacks. 

We  must  therefore  estimate  the  number  of  those  who  cannot  be 
regarded  as  cholera  patients,  which  is  as  follows:  Among  the 
deaths,  there  were  6  who  died  of  Narcotism  from  drugs  taken  pre- 
vious to  admission;  3  who  died  of  Delirium  Tremens;  6  who  aied 
of  Nervous  fever  J  (more  properly  speaking,  perhaps,  of  Opium 
fever;)  and  8  who  died  of  "other  diseases" — ^making  21.  These 
of  course  should,  not  be  reckoned  in  the  account  as  cholera  deaths. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  were  5  others  that  were  not  strictly 
cholera  cases — 4  of  whom  were  cured,  and  one  remitted  to  the 
Commercial  Hospital — ^making  in  all  26.  Not  reckoning  these  in 
the  account,  the  mortality  will  be  found  a  fraction  less  than  33  per 
cent,  or  32.9.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  but  a  little  more  than  one 
half  as  great  a  mortality  as  has  been  exhibited  in  the  treatment  of 
cholera  this  ^ear  in  the  Hospitals  of  Paris,  although  attended  by 
the  most  eminent  men  in  the  medical  profession. 

But  there  is  another  fact  which  must  be  mentioned.  Besides  the 
foregoing  26  cases,  there  were  30  in  articulo  mortis  when  admitted^ 
who  died  on  an  average,  in  less  than  an  hour! 

That  there  should  be  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  cases  in  articulo 
mortis  when  admitted,  may  excite  some  surprise — unless  the  state- 
ment be  accompanied  with  an  explanation.  A  number  were  brought 
to  the  Hospital  in  this  condition  from  steamboats  immediately 
on  their  landing,  having  lain  in  a  state  of  collapse  frequently  for 
hoars  previous  to  their  arrival  in  this  port.  Some  were  in  this 
condition  when  found  by  the  Ward  Committees  and  benevolent 
individuals  who  interested  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  and 
were  brought  here  with  the  vain  hope  that  they  could  oe  cured. 
But  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  a  large  proportion  were  cases  that 
had  been  treated  by  physicians  until  past  all  hope  of  recovery,  and 
then  sent  here  by  those  physicians^  or  by  their  directions.  As  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  such  a  measure  could  be  of  any  service 
to  the  patients,  and  it  could  only  serve  to  increase  the  apparent  mor- 
tality of  the  hospital,  I  leave  it  to  others  conjecture  the  motives  of 
such  a  course. 

By  subtracting  this  number  also  from  the  number  of  admissions 
and  deaths — and  it  is  but  just  to  do  so,  as  I  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible for  cases  that  were  too  far  gone  when  received  to  admit  of 
treatment — we  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  the  true  number  of  cholera 
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cases  treated,  together  with  the  exact  uumber  of  deaths  among  the 
same,  which  are  as  follows : 

Whole  number  of  cholera  patients  treated,  210 

Whole  number  of  deaths,  49 

Dischaiiged  cured,  161 

Comparative  results :  Cures,  T6f  per  cent.;  Deaths,  23J  per 
cent. 

In  comparison  with  other  hospitals  of  the  kind,  this  would  be 
regarded  as  a  small  mortality ;  and  yet  the  greater  portion  of  these 
deaths  were  due  to  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  in  which 
the  patient  was  received.  If  all  had  been  removed  to  the  hospital 
upon  the  first  appearance  of  cholera  symptoms,  I  am  convinced 
the  mortality  would  not  have  exceeded  10  per  cent. — ^probably 
much  less. 

That  this  hospital  was  placed  under  the  most  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances amidst  the  ravages  of  an  unusually  severe  epidemic,  is 
evinced  hv  the  fact  that  between  an  eighth  and  a  ninth  of  all  the 
patients  admitted  were  actually  dyine  when  received,  and  lingered 
generally  less  than  an  hour;  and  that  about  an  eighth  of  all  that 
were  cured,  or  twenty,  were,  when  admitted,  in  that  extreme  and 
pulseless  collapse,  from  which  recoveries  are  rare.  Under  these 
unfavorable  circumstances  it  could  not  have  been  expected  that  the 
results  of  the  treatment  would  have  been  as  successful  in  tlie  hos- 
pital, during  the  severest  period  of  the  epidemic,  as  they  were,  or 
should  have  been,  during  the  milder  form  of  the  disease  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  under  the  more  favorable  circumstances  of 
private  practice ;  yet  if  we  compare  the  true  cholera  mortality  of 
the  hospital,  throughout  the  severest  period  of  the  epidemic,  with 
the  mortality  of  private  practice,  as  reported  to  the  Board  of 
Health  during  the  month  of  May,  the  mortality  of  the  ho^ital 
will  be  found  scarcely  equal  to  that  of  private  practice. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  compare  the  mortality  of  cholera 

Eatients  in  the  Cincinnati  hospital  with  the  mortality  of  cholera 
ospitals  in  Paris,  attended  by  the  most  learned  and  aistinguished 
meaical  faculty  in  the  world,  we  find  the  t];ieatment  in  the  Cincin-> 
nati  hospital  has  produced  far  the  most  favorable  results — ^the 


as  great  as  that  of  the  Cincinnati  hospital.) 

When  this  hospital  was  established  it  was  expected  that  a  mor- 
tality of  60  or  60  per  ce^t.,  would  characterize  its  reports ;  we 
have  therefore  great  cause  to  rejoice  at  these  unusual  results,  and 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  so  gratifying  an 
issue  to  our  labors. 

I  have  not  the  vanity  to  claim  any  peculiar  talent,  skill,  or  any 
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other  merit,  except  a  conscientiaiu  discharge  of  my  duty.  What- 
ever  credit  may  be  attached  to  these  results,  must  he  ascribed 
mainly  to  the  principles  of  treatment  which  were  adopted  and 
faithfally  carried  out — principles  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
many  years'  experience  m  this  country,  and  have  never  yet  failed 
to  demonstrate  their  superior  value.  These  principles  have  been 
derived  from  the  Eclectic  or  American  system  of  medicine — a 
sjTEtem  peculiar  to  our  own  country,  and  widely  distinguished  in 
many  respects  from  the  Old  School,  or  European  system,  which 
claims  a  foreign  and  antiquated  origin.  The  Eclectic  system^ 
which  excludes  mercurials  and  general  depletion  by  the  lancet,  as 
well  as  many  other  injurious  agents,  both  in  this  and  in  all  other 
diseases,  recognizes  a  great  variety  of  stimulating,  sudorific,  diu- 
retic, astringent,  alkaline,  antispasmodic,  cholagogue,  and  emetic 
remedies,  as  appropriate  in  the  treatment  of  (Solera ;  and  aims  to 
substitute  safe,  simple,  and  sanative  agents  for  those  which  tend  to 
create  or  aggravate  disease  by  their  own  poisonous  native,  or  to 
produce  permanent  debility. 

It  will  not  be  expected,  I  presume,  that  I  should  give  a  detailed 
report  of  the  treatment  on  the  present  occasion.  To  do  so  would 
make  'a  voluminous  document,  only  appropriate  to  the  pages  of  a 
medical  journal.  Should  the  epidemic  threaten  to  visit  our  country 
again,  I  may  select  something  irom  my  experience  and  observations 
suitable  for  publication,  for  the  benent  or  the  public  in  regard  to 
to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  disease.  For  the  present  I  will 
only  remark,  that  the  course  designated  by  the  above  G^eneral  terms 
was  adopted  and  thoroufi[hly  carried  out.  I  will  add,  however, 
diat  my  experience  in  the  horoital  has  rendered  me  still  more 
averse  to  the  use  of  pernicious  arugs,  and  more  in  favor  of  a  mild 
and  simple  practice.  By  far  the  worst  cases  to  treat  were  those 
which  had  previously  been  drugged  with  opiates  and  mercurials* 
Even  the  state  of  pulseless  collapse,  unmodified  by  any  medicine, 
was  far  less  formidable  to  encounter  than  a  condition  less  advanced 
in  the  disease,  but  laboring  under  the  influence  of  mercuir  and 
opium.  A  majority,  if  not  all  of  the  twenty  who  recovered  from 
a  state  of  collapse,  had  received  no  treatment  of  consequence  pne- 
vious  to  admission. 

As  to  the  eau$e  or  theory  of  the  disease,  so  much  has  already 
been  said  by  medical  writers  that  it  is  needless  to  accumulate  addi* 
tional  speculations.  That  the  liver,  however,  is  not  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  nor  its  derangement  the  cause  of  it,  either  remote  or  proit- 
imate,  my  experience  has  abundantly  satisfied  me.  Hence  the 
impropriety  of  giving  calomel  or  harsh  chelagoeue  medicines. 
Such  remedies,  in  a  milder  form,  may  frequently  be  necessary  in 
the  convalescent  stage,  but  in  my  opinion  are  never  indicated  until 
after  the  formidable  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  subdued.  I  con- 
ceive it  one  of  the  ratalest  and  most  unpardonable  mistakes  to 
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ascribe  the  disease  to  a  derangement  of  the  liver !  Remove  the 
cause  and  restore  a  healthy  action  of  the  system,  by  means  of 
stimulants,  sudorifics,  and  alkalies,  aided  if  necessary  by  external 
heat;  allay  urgent  symptoms,  if  present,  b^  the  use  of  astringents, 
antispasmodics,  and  outward  applications  m  the  form  of  sinapisms 
and  rubefacients ;  do  this,  ana  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  liver 
will  take  care  of  itself.     At  least  such  has  been  my  experience. 

The  experience  of  this  Hospital  I  believe  fully  proves  that  the 
cholera,  it  rightly  treated,  is  not  so  formidable  a  disease  as  has 
generally  been  supposed.  I  must  confess  however,  that  much  de- 
pends upon  promptness  and  early  treatment.  Guided  by  experience 
m  this  matter,  I  would  therefore  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Board 
of  Health  that  in  any  future  invasion  of  cholera,  the  public  safety 
requires  that  every  family  should  be  supplied  wiht  some  safe  and 
emcient  cholera  remedy;  accompanied  by  brief  directions  as  to  diet 
and  other  things,  ^y  pursuing  such  a  course  the  premonitory 
sym{)toms  could  be  promptly  met — but  few  cases  would  assume  a 
formidable  tjrpe,  and  the  loss  of  life  might  be  reduced  to  an  incon- 
siderable amount  compared  with  the  usual  mortality  of  this  disease. 
Any  knowledge  of  this  kind  in  my  possession  I  shall  be  happy  to 
furnish  to  the  Board  at  any  time,  if  desired. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  must  acknowledge  my  oUigations  to 
you  for  your  hearty  co-operation — ^the  efficient  aid  I  received  at 
your  hands,  and  the  promptness  with  which  you  responded  to  every 
call  in  behalf  of  the  Hospital.  Your  laudable  and  efficient  en- 
deavors in  behalf  of  the  afflicted  destitute  during  the  late  epidemic, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  private  interests,  not  only  at  the  Hos- 
pital, but  on  any  and  evei^  occasion,  richly  entitle  you  to  the 
gratitude  of  your  fellow  citizens.  Such  devotedness  to  duty  and 
uie  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  should  not,  and  I  trust  wiU  not, 
go  unrewarded. 

I  am  gentlemen. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  HENRY  JORDAN,  M.  D., 

Resident  Physician. 

Cincinnati,  August  18,  1849. 


From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

On  Largb  Doses  of  Calombl  in  Cholkra,  &o.  By  W.  L. 
Suttony  M.  /}.,  of  Georgetown,  Ky.,  with  Remarks  by  Prof.  J. 
BigeloWy  of  Boston. 

[The  following  letter,  illustrative  of  the  use  of  calomel  in  the 
western  States,  has  been  sent  to  us  for  publication.  It  is  addressed 
to  Professor  Bigelow,  of  this  city,  who  had  expressed  a  suspicion 
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that  the  calomel  used  in  such  large  doses  at  the  West,  might  be  of 
inferior  quality,  adulterated,  as  sometimes  happens  in  commerce, 
with  chalk  or  gjrpsum.  A  sample  of  western  calomel  sent  with  the 
letter,  did  not  reach  us.  We  have  submitted  the  letter  to  Dr. 
Biselow,  who  remarks  as  follows.] 

I  know  of  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  calomel  cures 
cholera  in  any  doses,  laige  or  small.  On  the  contrary,  it  notoriously 
fails,  and  has  failed,  in  most  parts  of  the  world  where  it  has  been 
abundantly  tried.  In  no  part  of  our  own  country  have  we  heard 
of  its  being  so  boldly  administered  for  this  disease  than  in  our 
western  States;  and  in  few  parts  of  the  world  has  a  ereater  mortality 
attended  the  epidemic.  What  confidence  has  calomel  earned  for 
itself  in  such  cities  as  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  where  hundreds 
of  people  have  been  dying  dai/y,  notwithstanding  the  prevailing 
use  of  this  drug?  Would  any  medicinal  appliance,  active  or  inert, 
have  been  followed  by  more  disastrous  results?  It  is  the  bane  of 
medical  science,  that  physicians  do  not  publish  their  unsuccessful 
cases — that  scores  of  failures  are  suffered  to  pass  without  notice, 
while  a  few  recoveries  or  escapes,  (which  perhaps  have  been  re- 
tarded or  jeopardized  by  some  neroic  practice, )  have  been  circu- 
lated as  cures  effected  by  means  of  that  practice.  £very  physician 
who  has  had  much  to  do  with  grave  epidemics,  well  knows  that 
the  violence  of  cases  varies  with  personal  predisposition  and  cir- 
cumstances; that  there  are  slight  cases  which  recover  under  almost 
any  treatment,  ffood  or  bad;  and  grave  cases  which  end  fatally, 
whatever  may  be  the  practice  employed.  Witness  small-pox, 
scariet  fever,  influenza  and  cholera,  the  cases  of  which  are  as  dif- 
ferent in  the  prognosis  which  they  justify,  as  the  cases  of  gun-shot 
wounds  on  a  oattle  field.  Yet  sanguine  practitioners,  learned  and 
ignorant,  are  always  found  building  eeneral  laws  of  treatment  on 
a  few  exceptional  cases  which  they  happened  to  have  witnessed; 
and  now,  as  formerly,  we  have  unfailing  cures  of  cholera  success- 
ively announced  in  almost  every  city,  in  which  that  pestilence 
uQchedied  has  completed  its  work  of  devastation.  Dr.  Sutton, 
whom  we  are  happy  to  esteem  as  an  honorable  and  intelligent 
physician,  states  both  sides  of  the  question,  when  he  says,  in  regard 
to  calomel  in  cholera,  that  "many  recovered  after  taking  enormous 
quantities,  some  of  them  apparently  uninjured;  others  died  of  the 
effects  of  mercury,  and  others  drew  out  a  miserable  life." 

J.  B. 

[The  following  is  the  letter  from  Dr.  Sutton.] 

Prof.  Bioelow: — Although  I  have  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  you,  I  do  not  consider  that  a  sufficient  reason  why  I  should 
not  address  you  a  few  lines  upon  a  subject  of  some  interest  to  us 
both,  as  members  of  one  profession. 
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I  have  understood  ttiat  you  are  rather  incredulous  as  to  the 
amount  of  calomel  used  in  the  West  and  South-west;  at  least 
doubting  whether  it  is  not  half  chalk.  I  therefore  enclose  a  sample  of 
some  which  I  am  at  present  using;  which,  indeed,  I  have  tested  in 
no  other  way,  than  by  givinjg  it  to  others,  and  taking  myself  a 
drachm  of  it  the  other  day,  in  three  doses. 

When  I  was  a  student,  my  preceptor,  Dr.  Fereuson,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  who  did  a  large  practice,  and  was  usually  very  success- 
ful, gave  ordinarily  to  an  adult  ten  grains,  if  it  was  to  be  followed 
by  anything  to  assist  it;  if  he  did  not  intend  to  follow  it  by  some- 
thing else,  then  he  gave  twelve  grains.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  put  up  a  lai^er  dose  for  him.  In  1816  there  was  a  very  neat 
amount  of  oiliouis  fever  in  and  about  Louisville.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  at  this  time  there  were  physicians  in  the  West  who  gave  much 
larger  doses;  but  I  think  it  was  in  1822  and  1823,  when  bilious 
fever,  of  a  very  aggravated  character,  spread  very  generally  throiq|h 
the  West  and  South,  that  the  great  impetus  to  the  use  of  calomel 
was  given.  Then  a  dose  of  20,  30, 40,  and  60  grains  became  veiy 
generally  to  be  the  dose.  I  remember  very  distinctly  the  reflections 
which  arose  in  my  own  mind,  when  I  found  myself  giving  20  grains 
as  an  ordinary  dose — ^frequently  a  drachm  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
(You  may,  perhaps,  smile  when  I  sav  that  I  always  considered  my- 
self  a  moderate  man  in  the  use  of  the  article.)  I  thought  surely 
such  quantities  must  be  unnecessary — ^must  be  injurious.  I  there- 
fore tned  other  purgatives,  singly  and  combined,  but  quickly  had  to 
fall  back  on  calomel.  I  dare  not  say  that  my^  endeavor  to  lessen 
the  quantity  of  calomel  was  as  well  directed  as  it  might  have  been, 
but  I  can  say  that  I  had  not  the  courage  to  carry  it  any  farAer 
than  I  did.  You  must  not  infer,  however,  that  all  the  physicians 
in  the  country  used  calomel  in  this  way.  Something  after  the  time 
above  mentioned,  I  spent  three  hours,  in  vainly  endeavoring  to 
induce  a  ^ntleman,  older  than  myself,  who  believed  that  calomel 
was  injurious  in  bilious  fever,  to  consent  that  our  patient  should 
have  a  dose  of  calomel.  She  did,  however,  take  a  scruple  dose, 
with  the  most  signal  benefit.  Our  object  was  to  procure,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  from  one  to  four  evacuations  from  the  bowels, 
from  a  half  pint  to  a  pint  each,  safficiently  consistent  to  retain 
some  convexity  in  the  vessel,  dark  bottle-^reen  in  color — entirely 
diflerent  from  dark  jjnnacA-colored  stools.  Everybody  in  the 
country  knew  these  as  calomel  discharges.  How  bad  soever  the 
patient  might  be,  the  appearance  of  such  stools  gave  hopes  of  re- 
covery, which  were  rarely  disappointed. 

By  referring  to  page  660,  Vol.  VII.,  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences,  you  and  our  New  England  friends  will  find  what 
will  make  some  of  them  open  their  eyes.  A  young  lady,  of  deli- 
cate health,  took,  in  a  weeK,  840  grams  of  calomel;  640  of  them 
in  less  than  three  days.      This,  although  on  a  lai^  scale,  was,  I 
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am  inclined  to  thiide,  by  no  means  unparalleled.  I  have  myaelf 
known  16  grains  given  every  three  or  four  hours,  until  an  ounce 
or  more  had  been  taken. 

The  cholera,  in  1833,  brought  the  matter  to  the  climax.  Then, 
many  physicians  gave  one  drachm  after  each  liquid  stool.  They 
relied  upon  calomel  and  nothing  else.  As  the  <^rice-water"  stoois 
were  pretty  frequent,  you  can  well  understand  how  enormous  quan- 
tities would  be  taken  m  a  short  time.  I  would  not  like  to  say  what 
the  largest  quantity  taken  was.  I  have  seen  persons  who  were  said 
to  haye  taken  1600  grains  and  upwards.  The  ol^ct  was  to  save 
life  upon  any  terms.  Many  recovered  after  taking  enormous  Quan- 
tities, some  of  them  apparently  uninjured;  others  died  of  the  effects 
of  mercury,  and  others  drew  out  a  miserable  life. 

After  1833,  the  dose  began  again  to  decline  to  more  moderate 
quantities.  But  about  1840  your  New  England  fever  made  its 
appearance  amon^  us,  which  made  a  surprising  change  in  the  dose. 
In  bilious  fever,  if  the  stools  were  li(}uid,  a  large  dose  of  calomel 
was  given  to  restrain  the  numl)er  and  increase  the  consistence.  In 
typhoid  fever  it  would  not  do  it.  From  1841  until  last  winter,  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  ffood  ^^calamtl  stooU'     Calomel 

Svre  place  to  blue  mass.    This  change  in  dose  and  article  seems  to 
aye  been  efiected  without  concert,  the  great  majority  of  physicians 
having  made  the  change  imperceptibly  to  themselves. 

But  we  have  the  cholera  again,  and  again  we  are  using  decided 
doses  of  calomel.  I  think,  however,  that  much  less  doses  are  given, 
in  general,  than  in  1833. 

ft  will  readily  be  imagined  how  a  joxmg  man,  as  I  was  when  I 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Broussais,  and  seeii^ 
the  form  of  fever  which  then  surrounded  me,  should  think  him  any 
thing  but  a  philosopher;  and  how  he,  knowing  my  practice,  should 
AinK  me  a  madman  or  a  fool.  So  I  can  now  understand  how  our 
New  England  brethren  should  look  strangely  upon  practice  which 
may  be  very  proper  under  the  circumstances  where  it  is  followed. 

You  may  remember  that  about  1826,  Dr.  Cartwri^ht,  of  Natches^ 
Miss.,  discovered  that  the  best  way  to  treat  syphilis  was  hf  one- 
scruple  doses  of  calomel  given  every  three  days ;  that  Annesley,  of 
England,  made  the  same  discovery  at  the  same  time,  <*83  that 
neitlier  was  indebted  to  the  other  ;^'  that  some  little  time  before, 
some  East  India  surgeon  made  the  same  discovery,  and  of  course 
was  not  indebted  to  Annesley  or  Cartwright.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
each  of  the  gentlemen  did  truly  make  the  discovery,  for  we  may 
discover  that  which  is  already  known  to  others ;  and  this  discovery, 
or  rather  this  practice,  was  pursued  by  Sydenham  without  ms 
seeming  to  think  there  was  anything  novel  in  it.  This  practice  I 
have  followed  on  the  authority  of  Cartwright,  and  I  find  it  yery 
much  to  my  mind.     I  have  cured  patients  without  purging,  saliva- 
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Hon,  or  any  sensible  evacuation.    Has  any  body  in  your  city  tried 
it?    I  should  be  glad  to  have  it  tried  there. 

Venr  respectfully,  W.  L.  SUTTON. 

Georgetown^  Ky.,  July  18,  1849. 

P.  S. — I  hone  you  will  be  able  to  read  my  epistle.  I  am  quite 
nervous  from  aebility.  Perhaps  you  will  sav,  It  is  no  wonder 
when  you  took  sixty  grains  of  calomel  a  few  days  ago  I 

IT.    Xj.    S. 


NEW  REMEDIES  AND  NEW  TREATMENT. 


BY  EDWARD  MATTOCKS,  M.  D. 


The  following  new  remedies,  and  new  treatment  of  certain  dis- 
eases— new  to  the  profession,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  of — I  have 
tested  in  practice  and  found  highly  efficacious.  Knowing  their 
value  I  submit  them. 

I.  Camphtniine. — Make  a  saturated  solution  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine and  gum  camphor.  Turpentine  is  a  great  solveirt  of  camplior, 
requiring  for  a  saturated  solution  nearly  the  following  prraortions : 
oil  of  turpentine,  1  ounce;  gum  camphor,  6  drachms.  For  want 
of  a  better  name,  I  call  tlie  solution  camphentine ;  it  is  at  least 
suggestive. 

Uses. — 1.  Externally  J  as  an  application  in  affections  purely 
nervous — very  rare  cases,  by  the  way.  With  many  of  those  nerv- 
ous pains  occurring  during  premancy,  it  acts  like  a  charm.  Rubbed 
upon  the  head  and  around  the  neck,  it  frequently  cures  nervous 
headache.  2.  Internally j  in  some  cases  of  neuralgia  and  rheuma- 
tism, it  would  undoubtealy  prove  highly  beneficial,  but  as  it  must 
be  a  powerful  medicine,  I  have  been  xtry  cautious  in  its  use.  I 
have  used  it  in  two  cases  only,  and  with  success,  in  doses  of  two 
drops  on  sugar.     3.  In  liniment. 

II.  Camphentine  Liniment. — ^Qr.  Camphentine>  camphorated 
oil,  aqua  ammonia,  equal  parts.     Mix. 

This  liniment  is,  probably,  unsurpassed  by  any  for  the  removal 
of  pains,  inflammations,  sprains,  lameness,  spinal  affections,  etc. 

III.  Mullein  Seeds. — Qr.  Strong  decoction  of  mullein  seeds, 
French  brandy,  equal  parts.     Mix. 

This  lotion  ruboed  upon  the  spine,  I  thought  unequalled  for  all 
spinal  affections,  until  I  got  up  the  camphentine  liniment. 

IV.  CofTM,  Bunions y  etc.-^Ve.  Oil  of  turpentine,  1  ounce;  table 
salt,  1  tea-spoonful.     Mix. 

Applied  to  enlarged  toe-joints,  or  to  itching  feet,  it  gives  imme- 
diate relief,  and  its  continued  application  soon  cures.  Applied  to 
corns,  it  frequently  relieves  ana  often  cures. 
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y .  Inflamed  Breasts. — Place  upon  the  breast  a  piece  of  flannel 
wet  with  hot  water,  and  cover  it  completely  with  oiled  silk.  Re- 
new occasionally.  Or,  in  severe  cases,  take  a  tin  basin,  make 
four  small  holes  in  its  bottom,  then  invert  it  upon  the  breast ;  lay 
a  wet  cloth  upon  it  covered  by  a  dry  one,  and  hold  a  flat  or  andiron 
upon  it,  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  wnich  drives  the  steam  in  upon 
the  breast.  Afterward  use  the  wet  flannel  and  oiled  silk.  This 
treatment,  properly  and  energetically  pursued,  will  cure  every  case 
of  inflamea  breast,  however  severe  the  attack  may  be. 

The  same  treatment,  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels, 
restores  suppressed  lochia.  The  same  also  enters  largely  into  the 
true  principles  of  treatment  for  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  of  the 
bladoer,  of  the  uterus,  of  puerperal  fever,  phlegmasia  dolens,  etc. 

VI.  Hen  Oil  should  seldom,  if  ever,  be  used  internally.  Used 
externally  it  is  very  relaxing.  Rubbed  upon  the  throat,  in  croup, 
it  appears  to  loosen  the  phlegm,  and  freauently  gives  great  relief. 
Rubbed  upon  the  bowels,  it  is  a  powerfully  preparatory  parturient 
— too  much  so,  if  long  continued. 

VII.  Relaxing  Liniment  or  Preparatory  Parturient. — ^B.  Hen 
oil,  2  ounces ;  oRve  oil,  2  ounces ;  crystalized  soap,  pulverized,  1 
drachm ;  borax,  pulverized,  half  a  tea-spoonful ;  alum,  pulverized, 
1  tea-«poonfbI ;  table  salt,  2  tea-spoonfuls.     Mix. 

Keep  it  very  warm,  and  agitate  well  for  a  lon^  titne  till  dissolv- 
ed. This  liniment,  rubbed  upon  the  bowiels  and  labia  pudendum 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  for  two  to  four  weeks  before  confinement, 
produces  a  wonderful  effect,  causing  a  very  easy  and  quick  labor, 
with  comparatively  little  pain,  and  leaves  the  mother  in  a  condition 
that  enables  her  to  recover  remarkably  quick  and  well ;  or,  to  use  a 
common  expression,  to  have  a  "good  getting  up.*'  Under  its  use 
labor  would  not  ordinarily  occupy  a  fourth  of  the  time,  and  moth- 
ers would  not  suffer  a  tenth  part  of  the  pain  they  usually  do.  The 
only  possible  objection  to  its  use,  that  I  can  conceive  of,  is,  that 
frequently  "  the  child  would  be  bom  before  the  doctor  could  get 
there.''  In  those  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  induce  labor  at 
seven  months,  the  free  use  of  this  liniment,  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  previous,  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  desired  effect,  and 
will  frequently  accomplish  the  object  unaided. 

Good,  also,  in  some  cases  of  irritation,  engorgement,  and  hard- 
ness of  the  cervix  uteri. 

VIII.  Inflammation  of  the  Stomach. — V^.  Sarsaparilla  root  1 
ounce ;  water,  6  ounces.  Simmer  in  a  covered  dish  to  three  oun- 
ces, press,  strain,  and  add  honey,  1  ounce;  tr.  lavend.  comp.,  I 
drachm.  Dose,  tea-spoonful  four  or  five  times  a  day.  For  irrita- 
tion and  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  particularly  m  recent  cases, 
this  is  sovereign,  and,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  unequalled. 
In  severe  cases,  let  the  patient  take  nothing  else  into  the  stomach 
but  rice  water.    In  those  cases  of  irritable  stomach  that  sometimes 
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occur  during  the  latter  stages  of  pregnancy,  this  is  an  effectual 
remedy. 

IX.  Mornina  Sickness. — Much  has  been  said  in  relation  to, 
and  many  rememes  attempted  for,  the  *' morning  sickness"  or  peri- 
odical sickness  at  the  stomach  and  vomiting  that  frequently  occurs 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  pregnancy.  A  somewhat  celebrated 
popular  lecturer,  I  am  told,  recommends  to  his  hearers  the  use  of 
champagne  as  a  remedy  I  Is  it  the  best  remedy  ?  And  is  it  advi- 
sable that  it  should  be  generally  used  for  that  purpose  ?  Without 
descanting  upon  the  theory  of  disease,  or  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  rememes — ^for  were  I  to  do  so,  these  articles  would  extend  to  a 
volume — I  would  merely  remark  that  I  never  saw  a  case  of  this 
affection  that  the  patient  was  not  bilious ;  hence  the  remedjr — V^. 
Hyd.  chlor.  corros.,  half  a  grain  every  morning  for  two  or  three 
mornings.  This  is  a  disa^eeable  medicine,  and  the  patient  feels 
mean  and  disagreeable  while  under  its  influence ;  but  it  is  only  for 
two  or  three  days,  after  which  the  patient  is  well.  I  have  never 
known  this  remedy  fail  where  the  least  attention  was  paid  to  diet. 
It  is  possible  there  might  be  cases  where  I  should  afterward  use 
the  stomach  medicine  (see  VIII)  or  an  infusion  of  coltsfoot. 

X.  Diabetes, — Diabetes  being  a  disease,  not  of  the  kidney,  but 
of  the  blood,  wherebj  the  blood  is  converted  into  a  peculiar  ouali^r 
of  urine,  something  is  wanted  to  prevent  this  change  of  the  olood, 
and  to  restore  it  again  to  its  natural  state.  Sweet  apple-tree  bark 
possesses  this  power  in  a  great  degree.  The  following  is  the  best 
combination  and  form  of  administration :  Qr.  Sweet  apple-tree  bark, 
2  lbs.;  wheat  bran,  2  lbs.;  flax-seed,  1  lb.;  water,  1  ^11.  Mix. 
Boil  to  half  a  gallon;  press  and  strain.  Dose,  a  wine-glassful 
three  times  a  day,  an  hour  before  eating. 

The  continued  use  of  this  medicine  will,  in  recent  attacks,  cure, 
and  in  any  case  retard,  the  disease  and  prolong  life. 

XI.  I\ts. — Apply  cold  by  means  of  a  tin  basin  filled  with  cold 
water,  covered  wita  oiled  silk  and  inverted  upon  the  epigastrium. 

XII.  White  Maple. — (Acer,  eriocarpum.)  Scarlet  flowering 
Maple — A.  rubrum.) 

These  two  kinds  are  frequently  confounded.  The  true  white 
maple  is  but  little  known  in  New  England,  while  ihe  scarlet  or 
flowerinff  maple  abounds  on  the  borders  of  streams  or  in  swamps. 
The  banc  of  the  trunk  is  gray,  with  large  whitish  spots,  and  is 
frequently  called  the  sofl  maple  or  swamp  maple.  The  inner  baiic 
of  this  kind  is  the  substance  used. 

Mode  of  preparation.  Put  some  of  the  bark,  cut  in  small  pieces, 
into  an  earthen  dish  with  water,  and  place  it  near  a  fire  woere  it 
may  keep  warm.  It  should  never  boiL  When  the  infusion  is  of 
the  color  of  strong  green  tea,  it  is  right  for  use. 

U&e. — As  an  injection,  it  will  be  found  one  of  the  best  remedies 
for  all  irritations,  engorgements  and  weakness  of  the  uterus^  for 
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menorrhagia,  for  some  forms  of  dysmenorrhoaa,  and  for  weakness 
after  parturition.  It  should  not,  nowever,  be  used  in  active  in- 
flammation of  the  uterus,  nor  until  about  three  weeks  after  child- 
birth ;  after  which  its  use  would  prevent  all  those  cases  of  weak- 
ness and  uterine  difficulties  so  frequently  consequent  upon  child- 
bearing. 

Metnod  of  usinfi^.  Inject  the  warm  inftision,  retaining  the  syrii^ 
in  the  vagina  each  time  for  about  five  minutes,  so  as  to  keep  the 
infusion  in  contact  with  the  uterus  if  possible  :  throw  it  up  three 
ot  four  times  at  one  sitting,  and  repeat  the  process  at  least  three 
times  a  day. — Bost.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


From  the  Daily  Times. 

DR.  NEWTON  TO  DR.  LATTA. 

Ma«  Editob:  Sir — When  Dr.  Latta's  slanderous  attack  upon 
me  appeared  in  his  paper,  the  ^^Methodist  Expositor  and  True 
Issue,''  a  religious  paper,  I  called  upon  him  and  asked  the  privilege 
of  making  my  defence  in  the  same  paper ;  he  said  if  I  would  re- 
quite  no  more  space  than  he  had  occupied  in  making  the  charges 
against  me,  that  my  defence  should  be  publishea.  But  upon 
handinff  him  the  following  article,  he  refusea  its  publication,  after 
using  the  most  vindictive  and  unchristianlike  language  against  me, 
and  devoting  the  largest  portion  of  the  reading  columns  of  his 
paper,  not  to  religious  matters,  but  to  enga^ng  in  the  warm  and 
exciting  contests  between  the  doctors — reiusing  to  publish  my  de- 
fence, although  it  does  not  refer  to  a  sinde  subject  not  mentioned  in 
his  char]^  against  me  and  others.  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to 
publish  It  in  the  Daily  Times  ? 

To  Dr.  8.  A.  Laita,  Editor  of  the  Methodist  Expositor : 

Sib:  Tour  unfair,  and  I  must  say  slanderous  attack  upon 
mjTself  and  other  Eclectic  physicians,  requires  a  summary  notice 
at  my  hands. 

Yon  have  charged  me  directly,  and  the  whole  body  of  Eclectic 
physicians  indirectly,  with  disgraceful,  and  as  vou  say,  "God  dit^ 
honoring*^  falsehood  and  imposture,  for  whicn  you  demand  that 
we  shall  be  expelled  from  our  churches,  and  discarded  as  unworthy 
of  the  name  or  gentlemen  by  all  respectable  society. 

Your  charges  are  based  entirely  upon  falsehood  and  misrepre- 
sentation. When  your  falsehoods  are  refuted,  and  your  misrepre- 
sentations exposed,  the  tables  will  be  turned,  and  it  will  be  seen 
whether  you  or  myself  belong  to  "a  band  of  deceivers  of  no  ordi- 
nary mould,"  as  you  express  it. 

z  oti  charge  upon  all  Eclectic  physicians  a  systematic  deception, 
when  in  reauty  there  is  no  deception  in  the  case  but  what  arises 
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from  your  own  falsehoods.  You  have  not  a  shadow  of  evidence 
in  behalf  of  your  assertions,  except  what  is  derived  from  your 
personal  accusations  against  myself.  To  meet  these  accusations  I 
am  compelled  to  give  a  brief  narrative  of  the  facts,  to  show  the 
consistency  of  my  course,  and  the  propriety  of  my  position. 

I  graduated  in  the  Louisville  Medical  Institute  in  the  year  1841, 
fully  educated  in  the  most  pernicious  system  of  mercurial  allo^ 
patM/j  which  has  ever  cursed  the  inhabitants  of  any  country.  My 
conlmon  sense  revolted  at  at  many  of  the  dogmas  of  my  teachers 
who  gave  calomel  bv  drachms  and  ounces,  ana  I  endeavored  as  fast 
as  possible,  when  t  found  myself  in  error,  to  get  possession  of 
truth.  As  experience  and  reflection  made  me  a  Reformer,  I  pro- 
gressed as  fast  as  possible,  guided  by  the  lights  of  experience  and 
research.  I  soon  advanced  so  far  as  to  discard  the  use  of  the 
lancet,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  have  not  bled  twenty  patients  in  my 
life.  Antimonial  remedies  I  had  almost  totally  discarded  before  I 
removed  to  this  city,  three  years  since.  Calomel  I  never  used  as  I 
had  been  taught,  and  by  a  gradual  reform  I  had  so  far  discarded 
the  dru^  that  when  I  removed  to  Cincinnati,  three  years  since,  I 
used  it  but  seldom,  and  in  moderate  doses.  Since  my  removal  to 
this  city,  having  come  into  contact  with  the  veteran  teachers  and 
practitioners  of  the  Eclectic  system,  and  tested  more  fully  the  re<- 
sources  of  Eclectic  medicine,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  totally  to 
discard  the  drugs  which  I  had  previously  almost  entirely  laid  aside, 
and  to  adopt  with  cordiality  the  entire  principles  of  Eclecticism. 

When  the  Eclectic  practitioners  were  charged  with  the  use  of 
calomel  in  cholera,  I  signed,  with  other  physicians,  a  certificate  or 
refutation  of  the  charge,  showing  that  we  nad  laid  aside  its  use  for 
several  years.  The  language  of  the  certificate  might  have  been 
made  stronger  than  it  was  in  reference  to  the  other  gentlemen  who 
signed  it,  if  they  had  given  separate  statements,  as  they  have  laid 
aside  mercurial  remedies  for  many  years ;  but  as  the  statement  was 
supposed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  occasion,  it  was  signed  by  three 
others  and  by  myself.  In  signing  it,  I  recollect  distinctly  the  pre- 
scription, which  you  have  published,  which  was  the  last  prescription 
I  have  ever  given  containing  mercury.  Believing,  however,  at  that 
time,  that  this  prescription  was  dated  a  little  more  than  two  years 
back,  I  signed  the  certificate,  supposing  that  a  gradual  diminution 
in  the  use  of  mercurials  for  five  or  six  years,  terminating  in  a  total 
suspension  of  their  use  for  upwards  of  two  years,  would  justify  the 
language  of  the  certificate.  It  now  appears  that  I  was  mistaken, 
and  that  the  prescription  in  question,  of  4  five-grain  doses  of  calo- 
mel, was  dated,  not  two  years,  but  one  year  and  seven  months  pre- 
vious to  the  certificate.  That  this  was  an  example  of  **Dad 
memory,"  I  cheerfully  admit ;  but  when  you  proceed  to  insinuate 
that  I  nave  used  mercurial  remedies  ^ ^within  tne  last  few  months, 
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if  not  within  the  last  few  weeks,"  I  pronounce  the  insinuation  an 
inexcusable  falsehood. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  convict  you  of  several  hjrpocritical  false- 
hoods ;  and  although  I  do  not  think  proper,  like  yourself,  to  call 
upon  the  Almighty  Creator  to  sanctify  a  tissue  of  slanders,  I  wish 
it  understood  that  I  speak  the  language  of  plain  and  sober  truth. 

1.  You  count  largely  upon  the  credulity  or  ignorance  of  your 
readers,  when  you  attempt  to  make  them  believe  that  the  Eclectic 

?actice  is  but  the  same  as  the  old  school  practice  in  disguise, 
ou  may  be  ignorant  of  Eclecticism,  but  you  cannot  be  quite  so 
ignorant  as  that.  You  cannot  find  a  jury  of  twelve  intelligent  men 
who  would  not  pronounce  you  guilty  or  a  wilful  falsehood  in  this 
attempt  to  deceive  the  public. 

2.  You  represent,  that  Eclectic  practitioners  give  calomel  and 
salivate  their  patients.  Your  only  solitary  proof  is  your  own  false 
assertion  that  this  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Wilson.  The  charge  is 
false;  and  if  any  medical  man  undertakes  to  sustain  it,  he  will 
prove  himself,  in  that  instance  at  least,  a  professional  ignoramus, 
unable  to  discriminate  between  well-markea  diseases. 

3.  You  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  a  certain  Dr.  C,  whose 
name  is  not  among  the  members  of  the  society  and  simers  of 
the  certificate,  and  who  is  not  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  r^clectic 
medical  profession  of  this  city.  This  is  a  misrepresentation 
merely,  and  I  do  not  accuse  you  of  intentional  untruth. 

4.  You  endeavor  to  produce  the  impression  that  the  Eclecvic 
practitioners  secretly  resort  to  mercurial  remedies,  and  that  they  use 
them  in  large  dos^s.  It  is  true  that  I  did,  twenty  months  since, 
prescribe  in  one  instance  five  grain  doses  of  calomel — not  secretly, 
out  as  publicly  as  any  prescription  is  given  and  sent  to  a  drug  store, 
open  to  the  inspection  of  all ;  but  there  is  not  a  single  member  of 
me  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  beside  myself,  who  has  administered 
any  mercurial  preparation,  within  the  last  five  years ;  the  majority 
of  the  members  or  the  society  have  never  used  a  single  dose  of  any 
mercurial  remedy  in  their  lives,  and  others  count  a  period  of  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  years  of  strictly  non-mercurial  practice. 

6.  You  aflirm  that  five  grain  doses  given  by  myself  are  **  larger 
doses  than  the  regular  profession  are  %n  the  habit  of  administer' 
ingy  This  you  know  to  be  untrue.  I  have  never  been  such  a 
slave  to  authority  as  to  give  the  **  larger  doses "  which  I  was 
taught  to  administer,  and  which  your  allopathic  brethren  sanction ; 
ana  since  I  have  seen  their  effects  and  discarded  their  use,  I  regard 
such  doses  as  being,  in  the  language  of  Professor  Chapman,  "hor- 
rid, murderous  and  unwarrantable  quackery."  Mark  the  contrast, 
where  you  wish  to  insinuate  that  the  practice  is  substantially  the 
same.  The  President  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  has  follow- 
ed a  strictly  non^mercurial  practice  for  twenty  years,  and  a  strictly 
noo-mercunai  practice  pursued  by  all  Eclectics,  in  cholera,  has 
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been  attended  by  a  mortalitjr  of  only  4^  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  allopathic  old  school  practice  (which  has  been  attended 
by  a  mortality  of  which  I  neea  not  say  a  word,  as  the  sexton's 
reports  have  told  the  story  to  the  public  ear,)  still  uses  mercurial 
remedies  in  the  following  style.  I  quote  verbatim  a  recent  pre- 
ecriptioa  of  Dr.  L.,  formerly  Fresidait  of  the  (old  school)  Medical 
Society  of  Cincinnati : 

%.— Calomel  1600  grs. 
Opium  76  grs. 
Ipecacuanha  200  grs. 
Giun  Arabic  and 
Castile  Soap,  Q.  S. 
Make  100  Fills.— J.  Lakst. 
May  14,  1849. 

Professor  Drake,  in  the  Louisville  Medical  Journal,  vol.  7,  p. 
471,  speaking  of  those  who  giaduated  in  the  medical  schools  of 
Louisville,  rhiladelphia,  Charleston,  and  Lexington,  says:  ^'One 
gave  to  the  extent  or  a  couple  of  ounces  a  day.  Some  of  their 
patients  had  a  pound  avoirdupois  in  their  stomachs  at  a  time.'' 

'^ A  gentleman  assured  us  that  he,  under  the  direction  of  a  phjrsi- 
dan,  weiffhed  out  and  administered  to  a  fever  patient  1700  grains 
of  calomel  and  2400  grains  of  aloes. 

'^ And  a  physician  informed  me  that  he  bad  given  to  a  patient  of 
Ae  same  class  600  grains  of  a  compound  of  equal  parts  of  calomel, 
rhubatb  and  aloee  (Uook's  pills)  for  six  successive  days." 

Dr.  Harrison  in  his  medical  essays,  pages  163^,  gives  the 
following : 

<'  Case  6.  A.  Walker,  70  mins  of  calomel  ordered  at  12  o'clock, 
repeated  at  night.  Second  day,  one  ounce  of  calomel  and  tincture 
of  aloes ;  thira  day  another  ounce,  and  died  fourth  day." 

''Case  7.  Took  two  ounces  in  two  successive  days  and  re- 
covered." 

^^  Case  9.  A  colored  girl  ten  >ears  of  age,  took  half  an  ounce 
and  repeated  it  several  times  for  several  days— got  well." 

'^Case  26.  Took  one  tablespoonful  the  first  evening;  second 
day,  then  one  table-spoonful  every  six  hours  for  three  days,  when 
be  died." 

This  ultra  mercurial  treatment  was  taught  to  all  who  graduated 
in  Louisville  or  Lexington  prior  to  1843  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  has  spread  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  non-mercurial  Eclectic  system  has  erected  a  barrier  against 
its  ravages.  To  attempt  to  connect  or  identify  these  systems,  as 
opposite  as  light  and  daikiid&i,  is  an  insult  to  the  public  intelli- 
g^ce,  and  a  slander  upon  Eclectic  physicians.  We  ask  not  to  fra^ 
(emize  with  Allopathies  in  their  devastating  system  of  bigotry  and 
error.  We  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  we  do  not  sympathize 
with  them,  and  are  not  responsible  for  their  misdeeds. 
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6.  The  results  of  Eclectic  practice  are  denied  or  concealed  by  its 
opponents.  We  simply  {lubush  the  facts  in  the  newspapers,  and 
challenge  you  to  make  a  similar  statement  of  your  cases  and  deaths 
in  the  Allopathic  practice,  that  the  community  may  judge  between 
us.  Mark  your  honesty  and  justice.  If  we  keep  silent,  you  say 
the  patients  die  in  our  hands— if  we  publish  the  results  of  practice, 
you  say  we  are  pnflSng  ourselves,  ana  deceiving  the  public,  when 
you  know  our  facts  are  unquestionable.  Instead  of  meeting  fairly 
the  facts  which  are  fatal  to  your  case,  you  resort  to  falsehood  am 
ridicule.  You  say  that  we  claim  to  have  lost  less  than  60  out  of 
1600  cholera  patients,  and  another  Allopathic  writer  sajrs  that  we 
claim  to  have  treated  the  whole  1600  successftdly,  when  we  have 
stated  as  distinctly  as  possible  that  our  loss  was  sixty^five. 

To  complete  your  ourlesque,  you  introduce  another  falsehood, 
saying  that  the  Indian  Doctor  claims  to  have  treated  961  patients, 
with  no  deaths.  If  you  make  yourself  the  official  oi^n  of  the 
Indian  and  Negro  physicians,  you  should  publish  their  reports  cor- 
rectly. If  you,  or  your  Allopathic  brethren  will  publisn  correct 
reports  of  your  practice,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
most  ignorant  practitioner  in  the  city,  of  any  class,  or  grade^  or 
color,  will  exhibit  better  results  than  the  mercurial  Allopathic  sys« 
tem.  These  are  sober  facts,  and  you  cannot  laugh  them  out  of 
countenance. 

You  cannot  maintain  yourself  against  the  solid  facts  of  Eclectic 
practice,  by  insulting  and  ridiculing  men  who  are  far  your  superi- 
ors in  eveiy  quality  of  head  and  heart,  as  well  as  in  established 
reputation* 

7.  You  deny  that  the  Eclectic  Faculty  have  made  any  improve- 
ments or  discoveries,  and  at  the  same  time  accuse  them  of  conceal* 
ing  their  knowledge,  when  you  know  that  they  are  diffosing  their 
knowledge  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  teaching  large  classes  of  stu- 
dents, ara  by  publications  in  medical  journals  and  otherwise. 

As  to  your  denial  of  Eclectic  discoveries  and  contributions  to  the 
Materia  Medica,  I  would  merely  say,  that  whenever  any  old  school 
Boiedical  journal,  of  respectable  circulation,  shall  dare  to  open  its 
pages  to  a  free  discussion  of  these  subjects,  the  Eclectic  Faculty 
are  ready  to  prove  every  jot  and  tittte  of  their  assertions  upon 
them ;  or,  if  you  will  yield  the  necessary  space  in  your  own  col- 
umns, you  shall  have  the  evidence  that  the  improvements  in  the 
Materia  Medica  and  practice,  contained  in  the  Eclectic  system  of 
medicine,  are  of  more  real  value  than  all  the  improvements  recog- 
nized and  adopted  in  the  Allopathic  ranks  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
Respectfully,  R.  S.  NEWTON,  M.D. 

Cincinnati,  Sept.  3, 1849. 


Part  3.--(gMtortol. 
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GROANS  AND  LAMENTATIONS. 

T  Every  month  we  observe  in  our  Medical  Journals,  additional 
evidence  and  confessions  of  the  fact  that  the  Old  Hunker  profes- 
sion is  going  down  hill,  and  that  its  members  are  painfully  conscious 
of  their  increasing  anpopolarity.  Prof.  Warren  was  shocked  and 
startled  in  the  American  Medical  Association,  by  hearing  its 
members  speak  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  profession.  The 
inveterate  Old  Hunkers  of  the  Lancet,  published  in  this  city,  have 
declared  that  Cincinnati  is  ^^the  very  elysium  of  quacks,"  and  that 
the  condition  of  the  old  profession  here  in  reference  to  these 
anno3ring  encroachments  is  so  bad  that  it  cannot  be  worsted.  Dr. 
Dawson,  of  Jamestown,  Ohio,  says  in  the  Louisville  ^^Journal  of 
Medicine :" 

<<0n  all  sides,  the  profession  in  Ohio,  at  the  present  time,  is 
beset  with  almost  every  form  and  variety  of  quackery.  Coming 
from  such  a  diversity  of  sources,  and  keeping  pace  with  the  lights 
of  science,  yea,  even  outstripping  almost  every  thing  useful  con- 
nected with  the  improvements  or  the  age,  there  is  good  reason  for 
the  opinion  that  we  are  not  yet  in  the  worst  stage  of  the  trouble." 

<^The  steam  and  pepper  fever,  so  fiar  as  we  are  acquainted  in  the 
State,  has  about  come  to  a  crisis.  In  the  distance,  however,  new 
affections,  or  rather  complications  of  the  old,  are  beginning  to  show 
themselves  under  the  various  names  of  ^'Reformed  Botanical  Med- 
icine," Eclectic  Medicine,^*  "H)rdropathy,"  "Homoeopathy,"  &c.; 
and,  from  present  symptoms,  the  most  of  those  formerly  afiected 
with  the  steam  and  pepper  disturbance,  are  about  to  take  these  new 
troubles  in  something  like  the  natural  way.  To  drop  the  figure, 
the  transition  from  one  humbug  to  another  seems  much  easier  than 
a  return  to  the  solid  substantial  principles  of  science.'^ 

"There  is  another  matter  which  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
notice.  We  allude  to  the  standing  of  physicians  at  present  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people.  The  time  has  been,  it  is  said,  when  there 
was  something  dignified  and  venerable  associated  in  the  mind  with 
a  mere  announcement  of  the  name  of  a  physician.  Is  this  the  case 
enerally  at  the  present  time  ?  May  be  it  is.  If  so,  we  should 
ike  to  see  some  one  well  skilled  in  diagnosis  try  his  hand  in  making 
out  what  state  of  mind  it  is  which  has  given  rise  to  the  almost 
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QQiversal  custom  of  the  people,  when  they  address  a  physician,  of 
calling  him  ^^Doe.**  Again,  in  speaking  qf  the  attendance  of  a 
medical  man  on  his  patients,  the  common  phrase  has  come  to  be 
^^waiting  on"  the  patient.  Thus,  a  veiy  common  form  of  ex- 
pression, when  any  one  wishes  to  inquire  about  the  sick  is,  <^jDoe, 
DOW  is  Uiat  patient  you  are  waiting  on9" 

The  following  allusion  to  the  state  of  the  profession  in  Alabama, 
by  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  indicates  that  it  is 
no  better  there  than  in  Ohio : 

'^ Alabama  State  Medical  Association. — Thos.  W.  Mason, 
M.  D.,  gave  the  annual  address  before  this  Association,  which  is 

Sublish^.  He  laments  the  crowded  state  of  the  profession — but, 
octor,  we  can't  kill  off  the  supernumeraries !  "Medicine,"  says 
the  learned  orator,  "has  been  placed  in  a  false  position,  and  tne 
office  of  the  physician  most  e^giously  misrepresented,"  and  he 
might  have  added,  miserably  paid,  too." 

That  these  evils  are  not  local  or  temporary,  but  are  wide  spread 
and  incurable,  is  plainly  admitted  in  the  following  article  from  ihe 
same  Journal  of  July : 

<<Pbofxssiqnal  Decline. — On  the  ninth  page  of  an  introductory 
recently  given  at  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine,  by  Henty 
Gibbons,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  faculty,  the Ibilowing  sentence  occurs: 
"Our  profession  has  declined  in  public  estimation  within  the 
present  century,  whilst  it  has  been  advancing  in  its  claims  and 
merits  beyond  all  precedent.  Mankind  appear  to  have  but  little 
more  respect  for  it  now  than  in  the  days  when  medical  science  was 
but  a  jumble  of  superstition  and  empiricism,  and  when  practitioners 
were  banished  from  Rome  as  public  pests.  To  make  such  an 
acknowledgment  is  disagreeable;  but  if  the  contemplation  of  the 
picture  should  lead  to  an  effort  to  correct  the  evil,  and  bring  about 
a  better  state  of  things,  the  confession  may  prove  salutary."  Mor- 
tifying as  this  declaration  is  to  those  intimately  identified  with  this 
maltreated  profession,  it  is  verily  true,  that  the  most  learned, 
morally  eminent  and  excellent,  in  tne  ranks  of  medical  practitioners, 
are  not  placed  higher  in  the  mind  of  the  great  public,  than  natural 
bonesetters,  seventh  sons,  or  itinerant  mesmerizers.  A  few  indeed, 
in  all  communities,  appreciate  a  cultivated  understanding,  and 
honor  talent  and  science ;  but  the  multitude  of  men  and  women 
care  no  more  about  educational  qualifications,  genius,  or  experience 
in  a  physician,  than  they  do  about  the  police  regulations  in  the 
planet  Mars.  A  doctor  is  a  doctor,  to  them,  the  world  over.  The 
more  he  lowers  himself  to  the  vulgar  level,  the  higher  place  he  has 
in  their  estimation.  The  author  of  the  discourse  barely  speaks 
this  above  a  whisper,  as  though  it  were  a  profound  secret ;  never- 
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tbelesB  it  is  just  what  eveiybody  knows,  and  what  a  certain  order 
of  responsible,  thinking  peorrfe  lament,  vntkotU  the  povfer  of 
changing  so  erroneous -a  public  sentiment." 

Indeed  the  sagacious  editor  seems  to  have  realized  so  fully  the 
prospects  of  Medical  Hunkerismi  that  he  has  become  quite  de»» 
pondent.  In  his  March  number  he  sajs,  refeiring  to  Prof.  Hun's 
lecture : 

^'With  such  unremitting  efforts  as  have  been  made  to  raise  the 
medical  character  of  the  country,  hy  those  who  are  prominent  in 
the  schools  of  medicine,  in  the  proauction  of  admirable  treatises, 
like  the  one  to  which  these  observations  refer,  it  will  be  a  sad 
reflection,  in  the  end,  if  empiricism  becomes  predominant.  Al- 
though several  State  Legislatures  are  giving  their  sanction  to  it,  by 
(bartering  mongrel  institutions,  in  which  neither  science  nor  com- 
mon sense  are  recognized,  stxcb.  streams  of  medical  literature  are 
flowing;  over  the  land,  that  hope  may  be  indulged  of  the  ultimate 
triumpn  of  rational  principles  in  medicine,  and  the  overthrow  of 
every  kind  of  imposition  which  wars  against  them." 

The  Doctor  felt  equally  uncomfortable  in  Mareh  at  the  prospect 
of  a  charter  being  given  to  the  Botanical  school  at  Worcester^  he 
exclaimed ; 

<*  The  profession  in  Massachusetts,  after  an  uninterrupted  effort 
of  forty  years  to  educate  men  in  the  betrt;  possible  manner  for  the 
practice  of  medicine,  may  now  hang  their  heads  in  shame  and 
numiliation.  If  the  Legislature,  the  fountain  of  law,  has  no 
higher  perception  of  what  is  due  to  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  the 
floodgates  might  as  well  at  once  be  opened,  and  allow  eveiy  man 
to  do  what  he  chooses,  without  reference  to  the  opinions  or  inter- 
ests of  any." 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  August  number  of  the  same 
Journal,  indicates  that  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  pro- 
fession feel  as  badly  as  the  editor  of  the  Journal,  in  reference  to 
their  unpopularity : 

^^  A  medical  gentleman  of  Boston,  whose  social  position  and 
professional  prospects  would  be  regarded  as  enviable  bv  most  med- 
ical aspirants,  has  recently  taken  Dr.  off  his  door  plate,  with  a 
determination  to  be  no  longer  subjected  to  the  beck,  call  and  caprice 
of  the  public.  He  has  made  the  discovery,  that  high  literary  and 
scientific  attainments,  combined  with  a  conscientious  zeal  in  Keep- 
ing pace  with  the  progress  of  medical  discovery,  with  a  view  to 
making  one's  self  useful  to  men,  women  and  children,  when  they 
are  sick,  is  not  at  all  appreciated.  A  blustering,  low  minded 
fellow,  who  has  nothing  to  lose  and  every  thing  to  gain,  without  a 
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claim  to  patronage  on  the  score  of  exact  medical  knowledge,  is 
taken  into  favor  by  the  multitude,  while  real  worth,  both  in  char- 
acter and  medical  skill,  is  neglected,  if  not  wholly  abandoned. 

An  opinion  is  prevalent,  that  a  physician,  who  is  a  writer,  most 
be  a  foor  practitioner ;  therefore,  an  author,  however  distii^^sh- 
ed,  cannot  compete  with  a  neighbor  who  may  not  be  able  to  write 
his  mother  tongue  gramatically." 

The  inconvenience  of  a  loss  of  public  confidence  has  been  so 

seriously  felt  that  Dr.  Hooker  has  set  to  work  to  remedy  the  evil : 

"Rbspict  dub  th«  Medical  Profession. — ^Dr.  Worthiiic^ton 
Hooker,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  addressed  the  Medical  Society  of  Con^ 
necticut,  at  the  anniversary  meeting  in  May,  upon  the  respect  due  to 
the  nudiealprofessionf  and  the  reasons  that  it  is  not  awarded  by 
the  community .  Dr.  H.  is  a  clear,  bold  and  fearless  writer,  who 
does  not  hesitate  to  declare  where  the  difficulty  exists— and  all 
admit  that  there  is  a  widening  mlf  between  the  {)eople  and  the 
refifular  profession.  Moral  excellence,  combined  with  the  highest 
scientific  attainments,  gives  a  physician  no  advantages  of  position 
worth  naming,  in  New  England.  He  cannot  compete  with  a 
mushroom  pretender  to  the  healing  art,  who  is  engaged  in  the 
business  simply  because  he  could  not  succeed  satisfoctorily  in 
something  else.  Dr.  Hooker  says  there  is  too  much  disposition  on 
the  part  of  many  physicians,  to  prefer,  decidedly,  a  popular  reputa- 
tion, because  it  is  profitable  !  The  people  are  o|)posed  to  medical 
societies,  because  it  is  supposed  that  a  State  society  contemplates 
the  immediate  benefit  of  tne  physicians." — Bast,  m.  fif.  J. 

Indeed  the  tables  are  turning  so  rapidly  that  the  old  Hunkers 
deem  almost  disposed  to  cry  out  persecution  themselves.  Professor 
Drake,  some  two  or  three  years  since,  complained  in  the  Liouisville 
Med.  Journal  that  the  Queen  City  was  given  up  to  the  embraces 
of  quackery,  and  that  the  old  school  gentlemen  were  in  some  ii^ 
stances  driven  to  abandon  the  profession  and  resort  to  agricultural 
pursuits.  Dr.  Smith,  of  Boston,  complains  of  the  self-defence  of 
which  Eclectics  have  been  guilty,  as  though  we  were  perfect  Ish- 
maelites. 

Another  groan  may  be  expected  from  Boston,  when  Dr.  Smith 
hears  that  the  Eclectic  Journal,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  succeedii^ 
beyopd  all  expectation. 

The  ultra  and  exclusiv^e  Homoeopathists  too  have  great  fears  of 
the  progress  of  more  liberal  sentiments,  and  look  to  the  Eclectic 
Professorship  of  Homoeopathy,  as  the  terrible  Trojan  Horse  which 
is  to  endanger  their  fortified  exclusiveness.    The  liberal  Homcd^ 
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paths  on  the  other  hand  look  forward  cheerily  to  the  progress  of 
truth  and  free  inquiry* 

The  ultra  botanies,  too,  look  with  apprehension  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  Eclecticism,  which  is  so  much  more  congenial  to  ^the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  than  any  exclusive  system.  In  the 
last  Physiologico  Medical  Recorder,  Dr.  Curtis  expresses  his  fear 
that  ultra-herbalism,  which  is  now  called  the  ^^ physo-medical^^ 
system  by  its  teachers,  may  decline  in  public  opinion  and  be  super- 
seded by  something  else,  as  follows : 

'^  Our  labors,  hitherto,  have  been  based  on  the  hope  (almost 
against  hope  and  entirely  against  history)  that,  when  men  were 
once  taught  the  pure  principles,  and  convinced  of  their  purity  by 
demonstration  not  to  oe  resisted,  they  would  adhere  to  them, 
through  all  succeeding  time :  but  we  have  seen  so  many  instances 
of  those  who  had  been  thoroughly  instructed  in  truth  and  right, 
turning  backward  to  error  and  evil,  ^^  like  the  dog  to  his  vomit," 
that  we  are  convinced  that  ^*  the  heart  of  man  is  corrupt,  and  is 
fully  set  in  him  to  do  evil ;  and  we  have  nearly  concluded  to 
abandon  the  effort  to  reform  medicine,  and  leave  the  sons  of  ignor- 
ance and  folly,  to  eat  and  drink  destruction  as  they  list. 

^^Call  it  selfishness  or  what  you  please  (we  are  both^accustomed 
and  casehardened  to  bad  names),  we  will  say  it,  for  it  is  true,  the 
custom  of  students  who  profess  true  principles  attending  the  Allo- 
pathic and  the  mongrel  schools  for  education,  and  starting  out  in 
practice  under  the  common  cognomen  or  sign  of  Doctor  br  M.  D., 
without  designating  the  character  of  their  principles  or  practice,  is 
a  sure  indication  that  medical  reform  is  destined  to  a  fiital  over- 
throw, and  that  Allopathy,  with  all  its  horrors,  will  yet  swallow  all 
reforms  and  reign  a^in  triumphant. 

''Under  this  conviction,  we  ha\'e  determined  that,  unless  a  lai^ 
number  of  students  of  medicine  attend  the  true  physo-medical 
schools,  for  instruction,  and  afterward  practice  honestly  what  they 
learn  there,  we  will  soon  abandon  the  business  of  training  mtn  for 
the  profession^  and  go  forth  into  the  community  and  teach  them 
(the  people )  how  to  protect  themselves  against  the  imposition  aiid 
quackery  of  the  whole  profession,  of  eveiy  hue  of  principle  and 
practice." 

p.  S. — We  may  expect  to  hear  loud  lamentations  from  the  Al- 
lopathic citadel  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  extensive  collegiate 
edifice  erected  by  the  city  authorities,  has  been  taken  from  the  old 
school  faculty,  and  given  to  the  Eclectic  Faculty  of  the  Memphis 
Institute  1    Three  cheers  for  Memphis  !^B. 
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MERCURY 

As  a  metal,  is  the  God  of  modem  allopathic  medicine.  In  ancient 
times,  the  mythological  Mercury  was  the  God  of  liars  and  thieves. 
Among  the  modem  champions  of  Hunkerism,  the  two  relations  are 
combined,  for  Mercury  appears  to  be  fervently  worshipped  as  the 
God  mendacitjfy  while  at  the  same  time  Mercury  mles  the  practice 
of  medicine. 

That  Mercury  as  the  God  of  liars  has  no  small  amount  of  Allo- 
pathic worship,  may  be  discovered  in  the  whole  course  of  the  con- 
troversy in  this  city,  between  Electicism  and  Hunkerism,  as  hereto- 
fore exposed  in  our  pages.  The  Township  Trastees  as  defenders 
of  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  were  detected  last  winter  in  flagrant 
falsehoods.  The  Westem  Lancet  has  been  repeatedly  detected, 
and  lastly  Dr.  Latta,  editor  of  the  Expositor,  has  been  not  only 
detected  but  conspicuously  exposed  in  his  slanders. 

The  Lancet  of  this  city  has  never  yet  retracted  or  modified  its 
slanders  against  Dr.  Beach,  nor  even  taken  any  notice  of  the  cor- 
rection.  Of  late  we  have  observed  these  stale  calumnies  taken  up 
by  its  readers  and  repeated.  An  animated  discussion  between  a 
friend  of  Eclecticism  and  a  champion  of  Hunkerism  has  been  go- 
ing on  in  the  New  Albany  (la.)  Bulletin,  in  which  the  latter 
has  repeated  the  vile  story  with  emphasis,  and  comments  as  if  it 
were  an  established  fact  that  Dr.  Beach  had  been  detected  in 
a  gross  and  infamous  imposition  I  Tet  the  Lancet  and  its  editor 
lay  claim  to  respectability  and  virtue.  Among  intelligent  and  vir- 
tuous men,  no  station  or  title  can  shield  dishonesty  or  render  the 
detected  slanderer  respectable.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  Lan- 
cet as  the  organ  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
Faculty.  It  has  started  and  maintains  in  circulation  this  detected 
calumny  against  Dr.  Beach  in  reference  to  his  cholera  practice  in 
New  York,  which  was  exposed  last  winter  in  our  pages,  and  which 
is  plainly  refuted  by  documents  which  have  long  been  published. 
The  National  Medical  association  is  disgraced  by  the  calumnies  of 
its  President  Dr.  Stevens  against  Dr.  Beach,  and  we  are  determine 
ed  not  to  let  this  matter  rest  until  the  brand  of  falsehood  is  indeli- 
bly fixed  upon  these  dishonorable  assailants. 

To  an  impartial  spectator  it  would  be  no  slight  evidence  of  the 
entire  rottenness  of  the  allopathic  cause  to  find  it  so  generally  de- 
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fended  by  falsehood  and  sourrilitjr*  The  attack  of  Dr.  Latta  (its 
most  recent  champion)  upon  Eclecticism,  has  been  exposed  by  Dr. 
Newton.  His  attack  upon  Homceopathy  proves  equally  false.  He 
gave  in  bis  paper  the  names  of  nine  patients  who  had  died  under 
the  treatment  of  Pulte  and  Ehrmann.  These  cases  have  been 
examined  by  the  Homoeopathic  Society.  They  prove  to  be  rather 
remarkable  examples  of  lying.  One  of  the  patients  had  not  been 
seen  at  all  by  Dr^s  P.  and  E.  during  life — ^in  another  instance  they 
had  not  even  entered  the  street  on  which  the  patient  resided,  and 
in  another  instance  the  patient  with  whose  death  they  were  chaig- 
ed  is  still  living ! ! 

In  the  last  No.  of  the  Lancet,  the  editor  endeavors  to  rebut  the 
Eclectic  statistics  in  the  following  fashion.  He  says  ^^  The  truth 
is,  the  regular  members  of  the  profession  have  more  than  sustained 
themselves.  If  they  would  adopt  the  same  mode  of  computation  as 
that  described  above,  their  losses  would  not  reach  one  per  cent, 
instead  of  4.32,  which  is  the  rate  assumed  by  the  botanies.''  That 
Dr.  Lawson  should  continue  to  use  the  term  *^  Botanies,''  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Eclective  practitioners,  when  he  understands  very  well 
the  distinct  existence  of  the  Eclectic  and  Botanic  parties,  exhibits 
a  great  deficiency  in  the  sense  of  honor,  and  a  determination  to 
persist  as  heretofore  in  attempting  to  deceive  his  readers  upon  that 
subject. 

His  assertion  that  the  members  of  the  old  school  profession  have 
more  than  sustained  themselves,  looks  rather  strange  alongside  of 
their  own  reports,  which  admit  a  loss  of  twenty  six  per  cent,  even 
in  May,  when  the  epidemic  was  in  its  mildest  form.  As  to  their 
losses  by  cholera  not  exceeding  one  per  cent.,  we  are  amazed  at  the 
impudence  of  the  assertion.  There  have  been  upwards  of  4000 
deaths  by  cholera  in  this  city  under  old  school  treatment ;  if  these 
losses  were  as  Dr.  Lawson  affirms,  only  one  per  cent.,  of  the  num- 
ber of  cases,  they  must  have  treated  about  four  hundred  thousand 
cases  of  cholera,  in  a  population  not  exceeding  .one  hundred 
thousand  persons ! ! 

Do  we  need  any  ftirther  evidence  of  the  utter  mendacity  of  the 
Lancet — the  organ  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College — the  esteemed 
representative  of  the  interests  and  views  of  tbe  old  Hunkers  of 
medicine. 
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ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  SOCIETY— TREATMENT  OF 

CHOLERA. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  held  on 
Monday  evening,  September  17,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
treatment  of  Cholera,  the  following  remarks  were  made  by  the 
members,  which  have  been  reported  by  the  Secretary,  Dr.  E.  A. 
Lodge,  for  the  Eclectic  Journal. 

Dr.  Morrow  remarked  that  his  views  of  the  nature  of  the  disease 
had  not  been  modified  since  the  commencement  of  the  Epidemic. 
He  still  considered  that  there  was  some  local  cause  of  irritation 
existing  in  the  alimentary  tract ;  he  thought  that  there  was  some 
specific  cause  of  irritation,  the  precise  nature  of  which  was  not  fully 
understood ;  he  supposed  however,  from  the  efficacy  of  alkalies  in 
the  treatment,  that  it  was  of  an  acid  character.  He  would  not  say 
that  all  the  irritation  depended  upon  an  acid  poison;  but  believed 
that  there  were  other  influences  tending  to  determine  the  fluids 
internally  in  addition  to  the  local  cause  of  irritation ;  that  the  mor- 
bid impressions  were  owing  to  the  joint  agency  of  the  general  influ- 
ence or  the  disease  on  the  whole  system,  and  the  local  independent 

cause. 

Dr.  Morrow  further  remarked,  that  whatever  might  be  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  disease,  the  first  efiect  appeared  to  be  the  forma- 
tion of  an  acid.  In  Cholera  Morbus  there  was  an  abundance  of 
acid,  and  hence  that  disease  has  been  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
the  acid.  In  Asiatic  Cholera  we  have  great  indisposition  to  action, 
stupor,  indifference  and  carelessness  about  life,  utter  prostration  of 
the  vital  energies,  and  other  symptoms  shewing  that  the  brain, 
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and  nervous  system,  are  implicated  in  the  disease.  Alkalies  have 
acquired  an  established  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  Cholera. 
Dr.  Jordan,  late  Physician  to  the  Cholera  Hospital  used  weak  ley 
abundantly.  One  of  his  prescriptions  was  tincture  of  prickly  ash 
berries  and  weak  ley,  which  preparation  it  was  believed  he  used 
very  advantageously. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment^  he  considered  the  most  prominent 
indication  to  be  the  production  of  an  equilibrium  in  the  circulation 
and  excitability.  Tnis,  beyond  all  question,  was  the  most  impor- 
tant and  urgent  indication  to  be  fulnlied,  and  the  most  successful 
results  followed  its  production.  To  fulfil  this,  he  had  found  no 
other  single  preparation  to  have  a  better  influence,  in  most  cases, 
than  the  compound  tr.  guaiac,  prepared  by  adding  gm.  guaiacum, 
cinnamon  and  cloves,  of  each  pulverized  one  ounce  to  a  quart  of  best 
brandy,  and  given  in  doses  ot  from  a  tea-spoonful  to  a  table-spoon- 
ful in  hot  sweetened  water  and  brandy  every  16  or  20  minutes  until 
relieved.  This  has  been  found  to  he  an  excellent  stimulant  and 
astringent,  closing  the  mouths  of  the  absorbents,  and  checking  the 
discharges.  In  a  few  instances  this  preparation  did  not  appear  to 
answer,  but  as  a  general  remedy  he  considered  it  the  most  useful  he 
was  acquainted  with.  In  some  cases  where  excessive  nausea  was 
the  most  prominent  symptom,  he  had  found  it  advisable  to  com- 
mence the  treatment  by  p;iving  an  emetic ;  the  operation  of  the 
emetic  relieved  the  gastric  irritability,  equalized  the  circulation 
and  checked  the  spasms.  As  an  emetic  he  preferred  the  Acetous 
tincture  of  lobelia  and  sanguinaria,  with  the  addition  of  one-third 
spiritous  tr.  aralia  spinosa.  This  was  given  in  doses  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  a  table-spoonful  every  ten  minutes  in  warm  catnip  tea 
sweetened.  In  urgent  cases  it  was  given  in  very  large  doses  and 
frequently  repeated. 

The  saturated  tr.  prickly  ash  berries  {Xanthoxylum  frax.  bac.) 
had  been  used  with  efeat  benefit, — ^he  had  found  it  an  excellent  and 
prompt  remedy.  When  given  in  the  early  stages  it  would  fre- 
quently relieve  in  from  10  to  20  minutes.  He  had  used  it  in  doses 
of  from  two  to  three  table-spoonfuls.  In  cases  of  severe  spasms, 
vomiting,  prostration  and  profuse  rice  water  discharges,  he  had 
given  half  a  tumbler  full  at  a  dose  with  benefit.  Of  late  he  had 
used  the  tr.  Xanthox.  frax.  bac.  and  the  neutralizing  extract  as  pre- 

Cared  by  Mr.  Merrell,  equal  parts  of  each,  and  had  found  this  com- 
ination  prompt  and  efiicient.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease, 
would  consider  it  a  most  suitable  niedicine.  Bottles  of  hot  water, 
hot  bricks,  &c.,  were  used,  and  if  much  pain  or  spasm,  extensive 
sinapisms.  In  the  advance;}  periods  he  had  found  it  necessary  to 
produce  full,  free  and  copious  perspiration,  which  would  relieve  in 
a  majority  of  oases,  say  19  out  of  20.  He  thought  that  those  who 
lost  sight  of  the  necessity  of  producing  this  determination  to  the 
surface,  would  fail  in  obtaining  the  successful  results  attending  the 
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practice  of  those  who  regarded  it  as  the  most  important  indication 
to  be  fulfilled  in  the  treatment. 

In  cases  of  partial  collapse,  when  the  patients  were  suffering  from 
severe  spasms,  he  bad  found  Hunn^s  Antispastnodie  mixture  an 
excellent  remedy.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  one  ounce  each  of' 
the  oils  of  cajeput,  cloves,  peppermint,  and  anise,  in  two  ounces  of 
alcohol.  He  had  given  this  preparation  in  doses  of  from  one  to 
two  table-spoonfuls,  in  hot  brandy  and  water  sweetened,  every  ten 
minutes,  in  cases  of  violent  spasm,  with  great  advantage.  He  con- 
sidered it  peculiarly  applicable  to  such  cases,  but  found  that  it  did 
not  succeed  so  well  where  there  was  great  irritabili^  in  the 
stomach. 

The  Hot  Blankets,  notwithstanding  the  foolish  notions  of  some 
who  regard  their  use  as  barbarous  and  improper,  had  been  employed 
frequently  with  the  most  decided  beneficial  effect.  In  one  case  the 
patient  was  supposed  to  be  dead, — ^he  used  the  blankets^ wrung  out 
of  scalding  water,  and  she  recovered,  so  that  he  got  the  credit  of 
restoring  one  from  the  dead  ! 

Camphor  was  used  beneficially  in  many  cases.  Dr.  M.  had 
succeeded  in  restoring  patients  who  were  pulseless  by  use  of  cam- 
phor water  prepared  by  adding  one  drachm  of  camphorated  spirits 
to  half  a  pint  of  cold  water.  This  was  given  in  doses  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  every  three  or  four  minutes.  The  external  applications 
were  always  well  attended  to  during  the  time  of  administering  the 
camphor. 

Dr.  King  stated  that  he  had  used  the  following  preparation  very 
extensively  in  the  treatment  of  Cholera.  It  had  also  been  prescribed 
freqaentiv  by  other  Eclectic  practitioners  with  advantage  in  Chol- 
era and  Dysentery. 

]».     Ox  Gall  3j 

Capsicum 

Gm.  Guaiac  a  a  ^iv 
Leptandrin  3iv 

This  was  given  in  doses  of  one  grain  and  repeated  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  He  had  also  succeeded  in  many  cases  with  a  mix- 
ture composed  as  follows : 

9?.  Sulphur  subl.  gr.  iv 
Gm.  Guaiac  gr.  ij 
Charcoal  gr.  ij 
Camphor  gr.  j 
Opium  gr.  ss. 

Dose,  one  to  ten  grains  repeated  evefy  ten  minutes  until  relief  is 
obtained.  In  some  cases  this  compound  did  not  appear  to  exert 
aoj  beneficial  influence. 

He  had  used  the  spirit  vapor  bath  in  two  cases :  free  perspiration 
produced  and  the  patients  experienced  a  great  desire  to  sleep. 
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Brandy  and  aromatics  were  administered,  and  the  patients  both 
recovered. 

In  cases  of  excessive  irritability  of  the  stomach,  oatmeal  cake 
coffee  was  given  for  the  purpose  of  allaying,  and  it  answered  the 
purpose  admirably.  « 

The  saturated  tr.  prickly  ash  berries  combined  with  Ir.  opium 
was  used  in  some  cases  as  an  injection,  with  very  good  effect. 
{Kr,     Saturated  tr.  Xanthox.frax.  bac.  3ss, 
Water  3j 

Tr.  Opium  gtt.  x  x 

Used  as  an  injection  after  every  discharge.  Sinapisms  over  the 
bowels  and  spme  as  well  as  bottles  of  hot  water,  hot  bricks,  &c., 
w^ere  used  with  benefit.  The  preparation,  made  by  adding  one 
tea-spoonful  fine  black  pepper,  one  tea-spoonful  fine  table  salt  and 
five  tea-spoonfuls  vinegar  to  half  a  tumbler  full  of  hot  water,  was 
used  in  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who  was  menstruating  at  the 
time.  The  injection  above  referred  to  was  also  used,  and  she  was 
relieved.  This  was  also  found  beneficial  in  those  cases,  attended 
with  stupor  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  in  which 
cases  he  always  found  opium  inadmissible. 

He  had  also  found  Hunn's  Colic  Drops  of  almost  universal 
benefit  in  spasms,  pain,  &c.  In  the  incipient  stage  of  the  disease, 
in  a  number  of  patients,  a  mixture  composed  of  elixir  vitriol,  one 
ounce,  tinct.  xanthox.  bacc.  two  ounces,  ess.  lemon,  one  drachm  in 
dose  of  a  tea-spoonful  in  a  gill  of  sweetened  cold  water,  and  repeat- 
ed every  two  or  three  hours,  removed  the  symptoms  speedily,  with- 
out any  other  treatment.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  he  would 
not  rely  on  it. 

Dr.  Newton  observed  that  as  to  the  general  application  of  reme- 
dies, there  was  but  little  difference  m  his  practice  from  other 
Eclectics,  but  he  might  hold  different  views  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  He  did  not  doubt  but  that  there  was  present  a  redun- 
dance of  acid;  but  thought  this  to  be  rather  an  effect  than  the  cause 
of  the  disease ;  lie  Lelicved  that  the  cause  acted  primarily  on  the 
nervous  system,  that  its  influence  passed  through  the  circulation, 
causing  a  weakened  action  of  the  parts,  relaxation  and  consequent 
escape  of  the  serum.  He  had  observed  symptoms  similar  in  chol- 
era patients  to  those  exhibited  in  diseases  where  the  remote  cause 
acted  on  the  brain  or  nerves,  the  same  drowsiness,  numbness  and 
soreness  throughout  the  system.  The  symptoms  were  allied  to 
those  produced  by  opium  or  some  other  narcotic  stimulant ;  the  pa- 
tients were  very  generally  careless  about  death  and  had  little  or  no 
apprehension  of  dying.  Such  mental  derangement  as  this  was  not 
produced  by  a  cause  acting  directly  on  the  alimentary  canal.  Nar- 
cotic stimulants  should  therefore  be  avoided  in  the  treatment,  they 
had  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  the  difficulty ;  hence  the  fatality 
of  the  Opium  practice  in  Cholera, 
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Dr.  N.  tested  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Hawthorne  to  the  full  extent 
at  the  oommeneement  of  the  epidemic.  He  gave  one  man  10  grains 
of  opium,  3  pints  of  brandy,  and  Dr.  Hawthorne's  stimulating  mix- 
ture. The  external  applications  recommended  were  also  used  as 
well  as  some  other  powerful  stimulants  and  astringents,  but  the  man 
died.  This  patient  had  had  rice  water  discharges  four  hours  before 
he  was  prescribed  for.  He  succeeded  in  getting  up  reaction  at  one 
time,  but  the  opium  produced  a  narcotic  influence  subsequently, 
and  he  could  neither  keep  up  the  circulation  or  perspiration.  Dr. 
N.  adopted  about  the  same  course  in  the  treatment  of  another  case, 
and  he  recovered. 

He,  Dr.  N.,  had  used  a  preparation  composed  of  equal  parts, — 
tannin,  capsicum,  camphor  ana  kino,  with  considerable  success  ;  he 
gave  it  in  doses  of  one  grain  of  each  of  the  articles,  repeated  at 
short  intervals  until  the  discharges  were  checked. 

He  considered  the  saturated  tmcture  prickly  ash  berries  (tr.  Xan^ 
thox.ffox.  b(ie.)  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  remedies  for  Cholera 
he  had  tested.  When  the  stomach  would  not  retain  it  he  gave  it 
as  an  injection.  It  had  a  peculiar  influence  on  the  system,  and 
having  taken  the  remedy  he  could  speak  from  experience  of  its 
effects.  When  given  as  an  injection  the  effect  produced  was  almost 
instantaneous ;  the  sensation  was  as  if  he  had  received  an  electric 
shock,  its  use  was  very  soon  followed  by  copious  perspiration.  He 
had  more  confidence  in  this  than  any  other  one  remedy  he  was 
acquainted  with. 

Dr.  N.  further  stated  that  he  had  treated  one  man  who  died  with- 
out vomiting  or  purging.  The  patient  was  working,  on  a  boat ;  in 
the  afternoon  he  felt  a  little  sick ;  at  4  o'clock  he  had  two  opera- 
tions, no  pain,  the  discharges  were  of  a  natural  appearance ;  in  the 
night  he  was  feverish  and  restless ;  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  he 
experienced  a  little  nausea ;  at  9  o'clock  he  was  in  a  collapsed  con* 
dition,  pulseless,  eyes  sunken,  and  he  appeared  to  be  as  much  wasted 
as  if  he  had  had  copious  discharges  from  his  bowels.  He  tried  in 
vain  to  raise  his  pulse  pr  produce  perspiration,  tend  the  patient  died 
that  night  at  9  o'clock. 

Dr.  Wright  remarked  that  he  had  been  more  successful  in  the 
treatment  of  cholera  towards  the  close  of  the  epidemic  than  he  was 

Sreviously.  He  was  not  aware,  when  he  commenced  treating  the 
isease,  of  the  importance  of  removing  morbid  accumulations  from 
the  stomach.  He  afterwards  used  emetics  more  frequently  and 
with  great  success.  He  also  used  the  Neutralizing  Extract,  satura- 
ted tr.  Xanthox.  frax.  bac,  and  the  compound  tr.  gjuaiac.  He  suc- 
ceeded best  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  tinct.  prickly  ash  berries 
and  Neutralizing  Extract.  He  had  always  found  it  necessary  to 
attend  strictly  to  the  surface.  The  best  external  application  he 
found  was  equal  parts  of  capsicum,  salt  and  mustard.  In  the  spas- 
modic stage  he  used  Thompson's  3rd  preparation  of  lobelia  with 
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advantage.  He  used  injections  of  neutralizing  cordial,  tinct.  opium, 
and  tinct.  prickly  ash  berries.  He  was  fully  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  getting  up  a  copious  perspiration.  In  typhoid  cases  he 
pursued  an  entirely  different  course.  In  these  cases  he  first  gave 
stimulants,  and  failed.  He  afterwards  used  mucilage  of  gum  ara- 
bic,  ice  and  ice  water;  he  applied  externally  cloths  dipped  in  ice 
water  and  with  these  applications  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
reaction  after  failing  with  ordinary  hot  applications.  Dr.  W.  also 
remarked  that  many  cholera  cases  presented  symptoms  similar  to 
those  described  in  Wood's  practice,  as  belonging  to  pernicious 
fever. 

Dr.  Chase  stated  that  the  general  outlines  of  the  treatment  he 
had  pursued  resembled  that  of  other  Eclectic  practitioners.  In  the 
early  periods  of  the  disease  he  had  used  the  Leptandrin,  combined 
with  rfeutralizing  Extract  very  successfully.  He  thinks  opium  can 
be  dispensed  with  in  the  treatment  of  cholera  altogether.  He  em- 
ployea  Leptandrin  verjr  generally  in  mild  cases — ^he  gave  two  to 
three  grains  dissolved  in  camphorated  spirits  or  alcohol,  and  then 
triturated  with  susar,  and  given  once  in  six  hours. 

Dr.  Hunt  stated  that  his  experience  was  in  the  main  th^  same  as 
that  of  those  who  had  preceded  him,  especially  was  he  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  emetics  in  all  cases  where  there  was  any 
evidence  of  morbid  accumulations  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  and 
the  patients  not  too  much  prostrated  to  forbid  their  use.  He  had 
commenced  their  administration  in  the  treatment  of  cholera  upon 
its  first  appearance,  and  continued  to  employ  them  until  its  subsi- 
dence, and  always  with  the  happiest  effect.  A  good  thorough 
emetic  seemed  to  change  the  whole  features  of  the  case,  removing 
all  the  unfavorable  symptoms  and  placing  the  patient  in  a  state 
of  rapid  convalescence ;  he  used  the  emetic  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Mor- 
row, composed  of  acetous  emetic,  3  parts  tr.  aralia  or  tr.  xanthox 
1  part.  He  was  accustomed  in  the  commencement  of  its  adminis- 
tration to  immerse  the  feet  in  water  as  hot  as  the  patient  could 
possibly  bear,  the'  temperature  beinff  maintained  by  the  constant 
addition  of  more  hot  water.  With  tnis  and  the  use  of  bottles  filled 
with  boiling  water,  and  sinapisms,  he  succeeded  in  allaying  the 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  removing  the  cramps,  checking  the  dis- 
charees,  and  producing  free  healthy  perspiration,  which  was  after- 
wards maintained  for  8  or  10  hours  dj  using  a  warm  tea  of  neutral- 
izing mixture  and  guaiac  compound  alternately  about  every  20  min- 
utes,  or  tr.  xanthoxylon,  sudorific  tr.,  Hunn's  preparation  or  tr.  cam- 
phor, as  he  thought  most  applicable.  Afterwards  he  directed  the 
patient  to  be  washed  off  with  hot  salt  and  water  or  weak  ley  and 
spirits,  the  wet  clothing  to  be  removed,  the  patient  to  be  kept  warm 
ajid  comfortable,  and  the  use  of  diuretics  and  mild  tonics.  JHe  had 
found  the  use  of  tonics  an  important  part  of  the  treatment;  their  use 
frequently  preventing  relapse.    He  had  found  much  benefit  result 
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fh>m  the  use  of  tinct.  camphor  in  allaying  extreme  irritability^  of 
the  stomach,  removing  nervous  depression  and  promoting  perspira- 
tion. When  there  was  great  irritability  of  stomach,  no  evidence 
of  morbid  accumulation  and  a  sense  of  sinking  or  weight  and  op- 
pression about  the  heart,  he  used  with  advantage  compound 
spirits  of  lavender,  tincture  camphor  a  a  one  ounce,  Hoffmanns  An- 
odyne half  an  ounce;  dose  half  to  a  tea-spoonful  every  16  or  30 
minutes  in  warm  tea. 

He  would  also  commend  to  the  attention  of  his  professional 
brethren,  the  Plantaae  tnajory  (common  waterplantain,)  ne  obtained 
a  'small  portion  of  the  extract  from  Dr.  Jones,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  as  accurately  as  possible  its  properties,  had  used  it 
alone,  and  seemingly  with  oenent.  Did  not  Know  whether  a  more 
extended  use  would  justify  the  same  conclusion;  but  from  its  action 
in  those  cases  where  he  had  exhibited  it,  would  judge  it  to  be  anti- 
emetic, anod]me,  and  anti-spasmodic,  and  beneficial  in  checking 
diarrhoea.  In  extreme  cases,  he  used  hot  blankets  or  ice  bath,  ana 
has  seen  patients  relieved  by  them  when  it  seemed  hoping  against 
hope  to  suppose  they  might  recover. 

Dr.  Loa?e  stated  that  his  treatment  of  cholera  closely  corres- 
ponded with  that  of  Professor  Morrow.  He  would,  however,  give 
a  brief  account  of  some  remedies,  the  efficagr  of  which  he  nad 
tested.  He  had  used  the  Compound  Tinct.  Guaiac,  the  neutrali- 
zing  extract,  and  the  saturated  Tinct.  of  Prickly  ash  berries,  (Tr» 
Xanth,  frax.  bac,)  in  several  cases  separately ;  but  afterwards  pre- 
scribed a  mixture  composed  of  equal  parts  of  each  of  these  arti- 
cles. This  compound  he  used  in  doses  of  from  a  tea  spoonful  to 
a  table  spoonful,  repeated  every  quarter  or  half  hour.  In  some 
instances,  small  portions  of  Sudorific  Tincture  and  Compound 
Syrup  of  Hsematoxylon,  were  added  with  advantage.  TThese 
articles,  given  alone  or  in  combination,  were  generally  efficient  to 
check  an  ordinary  diarrhoea.  In  cases  of  dysenteric  diarrhoea,  he 
had  used  Leptandrin,  combined  with  the  neutralizing  extract,  6 
grains  of  Leptandrin,  ground  up,  with  one  drachm  of  loaf  su^ar, 
and  added  to  four  ounces  of  the  extract,  had  been  found  sufficient 
to  relieve  a  majority  of  cases. 

He  had  used  the  emetic  referred  to  by  Dr.  Morrow,  very  fre- 
quently. Many  cases  were  relieved  in  an  hour  or  two,  by  an 
emetic  followed  by  some  stimulant  to  keep  up  the  perspiration 

Soduced  by  emesis,  which  it  is  believed  might  not  have  terminated 
vorably,  had  the  emetic  been  omitted. 

Dr.  L.  made  use  of  an  aromatic  plaster,  composed  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  thelCompound  Tinct.  Guaiac,  to^relieve  the  irritability  of 
the  stomach.  Tnis  would  very  frecjuently  succeed — ^when  it  did 
not,  the  emetic  was  given,  the  operation  of  which  seldom,  if  ever, 
failed  to  check  all  nausea  and  sickness  of  stomach. 
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Dr.  L.  bad  used  camphor  quite  extensively  in  the  treatment  of 
cholera,  and  was  inclined  to  regard  it,  when  given  in  minute  doses, 
as  one  the  most  valuable  diffusive  stimulants  in  the  materia  medica. 
He  used  the  saturated  tincture  usually  in  do&es  of  about  one  drop 
a  minute  until  free  perspiration  was  produced.  It  was  given  dropped 
upon  sugar,  or  mixed  in  plain  or  sweetened  water.  Having  heard 
ot  the  success  attending  the  use  of  camphor  in  the  hands  of  Ho- 
moeopaths, he  was  induced  to  test  its  virtues,  and  to  exhibit  it  alone 
in  cases  where  no  other  medicine  had  been  taken  by  the  patients. 
He  administered  it  in  the  dose  mentioned,  to  Mrs.  G.,  who  had 
been  troubled  with  looseness  of  the  bowels  for  about  24  hours 
before  taking  the  camphor.  She  complained  of  nausea,  great 
distress  at  her  stomach,  slight  twitching  of  the  muscles,  &c.  The 
discharg;es  were  large,  watery,  and  very  frequent.  In  one  hour 
after  taking  the  camphor,  she  was  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  felt 
perfectly  easy.  She  had  no  discharge  from  her  bowels  for  three 
days  after,  when  she  took  a  purgative.  In  another  day  .she  was 
out  to  meeting,  perfectly  well. 

The  camphor  treatment  was  used  also  in  the  case  of  Miss  S. 
She  had  been  very  unhealthy  for  some  time  before  the  attack  of 
cholera  she  was  laboring  under,  when  Dr.  L.  was  called  in  to  see 
her.  She  had  diarrhoea,  nausea,  slight  cramps,  and  was  much 
prostrated.  The  camphor  relieved  her  in  one  night;  the  next  day 
she  took  the  neutralizing  mixture,  and  the  third  da^  was  well. 
She  has  enjoyed  better  health  since,  than  she  had  beK)re  for  some 
years.  He  had  used  the  camphor  in  some  ei^ht  cases  of  mild 
oholera,  with  the  same  good  results  following  its  administration. 
He  also  administered  camphor  in  connection  with  ice  and  ice  water, 
in  some  collapsed  cases,  which  resulted  favorably. 

He  had  used  the  compound  referred  to  by  his  friend,  Dr.  King, 
composed  of  sulphur,  guaiac,  charcoal,  camphor  and  opium,  in 
several  cases,  but  did  not  succeed  as  well  with  it  as  with  camphor 
alone,  and  did  not  believe  it  was  to  be  depended  upon  as  much. 

Where  his  patients  were  suffering  from  violent  spasms,  he  used 
injections  of  an  infusion  of  common  tobacco  with  benefit.  He 
would  sooner,  however,  rely  upon  Hunn's  preparation  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic, siven  by  the  mouth,  in  large  doses,  and  also  as  an  in- 
jection. Tlie  first  case  of  cholera  that  he  treated  was  that  of  an 
old  woman,  aged  75,  who  was  troubled  with  the  most  severe  spasms 
of  the  arms,  hands  and  lower  extremities.  She  was  relieved  by 
large  sinapisms,  prepared  by  sprinkling  lobelia  seed,  pulverizedf, 
over  the  mustard.  She  was  not  nauseated  at  all  at  any  time  during 
the  progress  of  the  disease* 

Dr.  J.  Milot  stated  that  along  with  the  various  remedies  that 
have  been  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Morrow  and  others,  he  had  used  to  a 
very  good  advantage,  dry  cups  placed  along  the  spine,  where  there 
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was  a  great  deal  of  internal  congestion,  as  well  as  a  great  determine 
nation  of  the  blood  to  the  head. 

Dr.  Buchanan  had  relied  upon  the  Tincture  of  Xanthoxylon  and 
Compound  tincture  Guaiacum  in  equal  parts,  with  a  small  portion 
of  the  sudorific  tincture,  and  tincture  of  kino.  He  was  pleased  to 
observe  so  great  a  coincidence  of  sentiments  among  Eclectic  prac- 
titioners, in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  He  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  question,  as  to  what  extent 
evacuations  should  be  attempted.  The  liver  was  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  involved,  and  ola  school  physicians  were  in  the  habit 
of  giving  large  doses  of  calomel  to  their  patients,  and  when  they 
had  brought  away  dark  or  bilious  evacutions,  thought  that  they 
had  accomplished  an  important  part  of  the  treatment.  Yet  the 
subject  had  been  discussed  in  the  society,  and  not  a  word  had  yet 
been  said  about  evacuation  by  any  one  of  the  class  of  physicians 
who  had  been  most  successful  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 
This  proved  that  the  notion  of  evacuations  was  a  tremendous  hum- 
bug. Dr.  B.  thought,  however,  that  the  old  doctrine  was  not 
entirely  destitute  of  truth,  that  there  might  be  necessity  for  purgation 
in  some  cases.  He  believed  that  some  of  our  practitioners  were 
in  the  habit  of  giving  an  efficient  cholagogue  after  reaction  had 
been  produced ;  others  did  not  deem  it  important.  He  would  con- 
sider a  mild  cholagogue,  such  as  Leptandnn,  desirable  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  after  efficient  reaction  was  obtained.  The  kidneys  were 
often  more  involved  than  the  liver,  and  he  believed  that  mucn  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  alkaline  treatment  of  cholera  depended  upon  the 
diuretic  properties  of  the  alkalies  employed.  He  thought  that 
the  cholera  remedies  used  should  combine  stimulant,  diaphoretic, 
diuretic,  and  cholagogue  properties.  These  might  be  found  in  a 
great  variety  of  remedies  which  might  be  successfully  used.  The 
neutralizing  mixture  used  so  abundantly,  was  gently  laxative.  In 
a  large  number  of  slight  attacks,  a  mild  aperient,  or  even  a  mild 
cathartic,  might  remove  the  disease,  but  where  a  decided  cholera 
epidemic  existed,  the  most  powerful  stimulants  would  be  required. 
There  were  several  valuable  remedies  which  had  not  been  men- 
tioned this  evening.  Turpentine  was  important  in  cholera  as  an 
internal  as  well  as  an  external  remedy ;  it  was  valuable  in  bowel 
complaints  generally.  He  regretted  that  its  value  had  not  been 
more  thoroughly  tested.  The  simple  prescription,  pepper,  salt  and 
vinegar,  had  been  fairly  tested,  and  mignt  be  regarded  as  an  efficient, 
prompt  and  excellent  remedy.  It  is  an  agreeable  medicine  to  the 
patient ;  it  is  similar  to  his  every  day  diet,  and  its  use  appears  to 
restore  the  stomach  and  bowels  to  a  natural  action ;  it  checks  the 
nausea  and  vomiting,  as  well  as  the  purging,  most  effectually. 

Dr.  B.  referred  to  the  fact  that  cold  applications  appeared  to 
succeed  /better  than  warm  in  many  cases ;  he  thought  we  should 
have  some  distinct  idea  or  principle  to  regulate  their  use.     In  cases 
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where  the  patients  sunk  rapidly  under  use  of  warm  applications, 
cold  was  applied,  and  they  revived.  Stimulants  and  external  heat 
were  used  in  the  case  of  our  deceased  friend  Dr.  Parker,  without 
any  benefit ;  they  did  not  appear  to  rouse  him,  but  cold  applications 
did.  Dr.  P.  had  lived  very  temperately,  indeed  too  abstemiously, 
and  it  appealed  that  his  system  had  obtained  such  a  tone,  it  would 
not  bear  stimulants.  Stimulants  to  excess  became  sedatives  to  the 
feeble  and  debilitated,  and.  he  supposed  that  patients  destitute  of 
any  considerable  amount  of  vital  power,  would  be  injured  by  ordi- 
nary stimulants  in  large  doses,  and  benefitted  by  coldf  applications. 
The  use  of  chloroform  had  been  recommended  in  cholera,  and  he 
wished  to  know  what  experience  the  members  had  had  in  its  use. 

Dr.  Newton  further  remarked  that  he  would  consider  the  ordinaiy 
reliance  upon  cathartics  in  cholera,  truly  a  humbug.  After  reaction 
he  might  use  a  slight  laxative,  as  neutralizing  cordial  and  anti4>il- 
ious  pnysic ;  when  reaction  had  been  established,  he  would  not 
fear  a  cathartic.  He  had  treated  one  case  where  the  disease  had 
b6en  reproduced  four  times,  and  was  not  fully  relieved  until  after 
use  of  a  cathartic.  The  cases  requiring  laxatives  he  should  suppose 
were  rare,  as  he  had  given  them  in  but  three  cases. 

Dr.  Morrow  stated  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  epidemic  he  did 
not  give  any  cathartic  worth  speaking  of.  In  the  last  ten  cases  of 
cholera  he  treated,  he  gave  evacuants,  and  they  operated  well.  As 
far,  however,  as  his  experience  had  gone,  he  was  not  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  using  them  to  any  extent.  Since  the  subsidence 
of  the  epidemic,  he  had  used  very  large  doses  of  active  cathartics 
in  dysentery,  &c.,  with  signal  advantage.  He  had  met  with  some 
cases  that  would  not  bear  stimulation,  they  were  persons  of  weak 
constitution,  who  had  lived  poorly.  Where  there  had  been  much 
irritability  of  stomach,  he  round  the  use  of  ice  water,  in  small 
quantities,  advantageous. 

Dr.  Chase  mentioned  that  he  had  met  with  cases  of  cholera  in 
persons  who  were  suffering  from  mercurial  salivation,  the  statements 
of  certain  medical  men  that  salivation  was  a  preventive,  notwith- 
standing. 

Dr.  Newton  informed  the  meeting  that  he  had  used  chloroform 
in  one  case  which  terminated  fatally,  and  in  three  which  survived. 
He  could  not  rely  upon  it  or  recommend  it ;  it  never  arrested  the 
discharges,  but  acted  as  a  gentle  stimulus,  increasing  the  circulation. 

Dr.  Wright  used  the  chloroform  in  the  case  of  a  boy,  the  only 
surviving  member  of  a  large  family  who  died  of  cholera.  The 
boy  was  thought  to  be  dead,  he  was  cold  and  pulseless.  After 
inhaling  the  chloroform  a  short  time,  and  taking  a  tea-spoonful,  he 
had  several  muscular  contractions, his  eyes  rolled,  the  pupils  dilated; 
he  became  maniacal,  and  was  sent  to  the  hospital,  wnere  he  re- 
mained some  time.    He  is  now  going  about  nearly  well. 
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A  SEVERE  BURN  SUCCESSFULLY  TREATED. 

Mtears.  Editors : 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  requesting  the  publication  of  a 
case,  which  may  interest  some  of  your  numerous  readers;  and  may 
be  considered  as  another  evidence  of  the  excellence  of  the  Eclectic 
Reform  Practice,  "^he  subject  of  the  case  was  a  negro  boy  of 
about  14  years  of  age,  the  slave  of  W.  W.  Tucker,  Esq.,  of 
Florida.  This  boy  was  brought  into  Key  West  on  board  of  a 
vessel  from  sea,  where  he  had  received  a  severe  scald,  occasioned 
by  the  bursting  of  a  tea  kettle  in  which  coffee  was  being  boiled 
for  the  morning  beveraee  of  the  ship's  crew.  At  the  time  the 
explosion  took  place,  the  unfortunate  victim  was  in  a  stooping 
attitude,  almost  airectly  over  the  ill-fated  kettle,  the  spout  of  which 
being  completely  obstructed,  and  the  lid  firmly  secured  to  the  top 
of  the  kettle,  our  second  Fuhon  commenced  an  experiment  which 
was  soon  to  decide  the  destiny,  or  at  least  the  power  of  steam. 
And  at  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to  discover  that  his  experi- 
ment was  about  to  be  crowned  with  success,  he  received  a  puff  of 
steam,  together  with  a  large  supply  of  the  boiling  coffee  upon  the 
face,  neck,  breast  and  arms,  the  surface  of  which  became  deeply 
scalded — ^literally  cooked. 

I  was  called  to  the  case  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel 
in  port,  which  was  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  August,  the 
unfortunate  circumstance  having  taken  place  on  the  12th,  about  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  making  three  days  from  the  time  the  acci- 
dent occurred  until  I  saw  him,  in  which  time  nothing  having  been 
done  for  his  relief,  his  sufierings  were  terrible.  Large  masses  of 
the  skin  and  flesh  were  hanging  from  the  wounds,  which  had  ap- 
proximated very  near  to  a  state  of  ffanarene.  1  found  that  all  the 
internal  surfaces  of  the  svstem  were  under  a  high  state  of  inflamma- 
tory excitement,  with  a  tiot  skin,  and  obstinate  constipation  of  the 
bowels.  The  pulse  was  feeble,  and  beatat  about  120  to  the  minute. 
Treatment.— *The  general  treatment  in  this  case  was  not  ma^ 
(erially  different  from  the  ordinary  Eclectic  mode  in  similar  fevers 
of  a  typhoid  type,  the  external  surface  of  the  body  being  frequently 
spongea  with  soft,  tepid  water,  which  with  the  operation  of  an 
emetic,  soon  reduced  the  inflammatory  condition  of  the  system. 
The  anti-bilious  physic  was  then  administered  as  a  cathartic, 
which,Jwith  alterative  doses  of  Leptandrin,  administered  three  times 
a  day,  prevented  any  engorgement  of  the  liver  and  intestines. 
These  evacuations  were  assisted  by  the  free  use  of  sudorific  drinks, 
with  a  repetition  of  the  emetic  on  the  third  day;  I  considered  my 
patient  then  convalescent  from  general  morbid  derangement. 

Tbeatmhnt  of  the  Wounds. — After  the  loose,  or  sloughing 
portions  of  the  skin  and  muscle  were  removed,  and  the  wounds  wefl 
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cleansed  with  castile  soap  and  water,  they  were  immediately  covered 
with  plasters  well  spread  with  the  Yellow  Salve  and  Stramonium 
ointment  a  a,  over  wnich,  linen  bandages,  which  had  been  previously 
saturated  with  cold  water,  were  applied  and  often  renewed;  the 
refrigerating  effect  of  which,  assisted  in  preventing  the  return  of 
inflammation.  The  plasters  were  renewed  three  times  a  day,  for 
the  first  three  days ;  the  remainder  of  the  time  only  twice  a  day. 
Under  this  process,  the  ulcers  upon  the  face,  neck,  breast,  and  right 
arm  were  perfectly  healed  in  six  days,  and  on  the  seventh,  the 
treatment  to  them  was  discontinued.  The  lefl  arm  however,  being 
more  deeply  scalded  than  the  other  parts,  and  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  deep  sloughing  of  the  muscular  fibre  had  nearly  laid  bare  the 
main  artery  as  well  as  the  tendons  of  the  inner  portion  of  the  arm, 
it  became  evident  that  a  more  ri&;id  course  was  necessary  to  save 
the  limb.  Tlie  whole  ulcer  at  this  time  presented  a  general  mass 
of  fungus.  Dry  dressings  were  now  resorted  to,  viz:  Myrica 
Cerifera,  Pulv.,  and  common  soot,  a  a,  with  which  the  ulcer  was 
completely  filled,  and  a  repetition  of  the  wet  bandage  made  oyer 
the  whole  surface  of  the  limb— the  powder  being  applied  twice 
each  day,  and  the  bandage  continued — under  this  modification  of 
the  treatment  the  proud  flesh  entirely  disappeared  within  about  two 
days  and  nights,  when  the  wound  assumed  a  healthy  condition. 
The  powders  were  then  dismissed  for  the  substitution  of  the  fol- 
lowing wash : 

]Br  Sulph.  Quinine,        gr.  xlvjjj, 
Aq.  Distilla,  3vj. 

Mix  with  a  few  drops  of  Sulph.  acid. 

With  this  simple  solution  or  quinine,  the  ulcer  was  washed  three 
times  a  day,  and  immediately  covered  with  raw,  dry  cotton,  for 
dressing,  when  at  the  full  extent  of  the  fourth  day,  the  arm  was 
perfectly  sound,  and  further  treatment  was  unnecessarv. 
.  I  have  been  in  the  practice  of  using  the  simple  solution  of  qui- 
nine for  an  application  to  ulcers  of  all  kinds ;  but  have  never  known 
more  happy  effects  resulting  from  its  use  than  in  the  above  case^ 
in  fact,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  ulcer  healed  under  its  use  was 
astonishing.  I  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  great  virtues  of 
Quinine  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers;  but  have  never,  except  in  one 
or  two  instances,  made  the  fkct  known  to  others.  I  am  aware  that 
its  peculiar  and  superior  virtues  are  not  appreciated  by  the  Faculty 
generally.  To  all  who  are  not  aware  of  its  general  indication  in 
the  treatment  of  ulcers  and  tumors,  but  more  particularly  in  ulcers, 
I  would  say,  give  it  a  fair  trial,  which  is  the  only  true  test  of  its 
worth. 

S.  H.  WITHAM,  M.  D. 

Key  West,  Sept.  4th,  1849. 


I 
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ECLECTICISM  IN  INDIANA— LETTER  FROM 

DR.  COWDREY. 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  Sept.  4,  1849. 

T.  V.  Morrowj  M.  D. 

Dear  Sib. — Striving  for  the  promotion  of  generous  princi- 
les  and  thought  in  medical  science,  as  you  and  your  colleagues 
ave  done,  I  suppose  this  communication  may  not  be  altogether 
uninteresting,  as  it  adds  another  proof  to  the  multitude  already 
given,  of  the  triumph  of  liberal  views. 

Every  day^s  experience  establishes  more  firmly  the  basis,  as  well 
as  the  mends  of  medical  reform ;  while  the  timbers  of  the  temple 
erected  to  Hydrar^rum  show  more  clearly  their  rottenness.  I 
mention  the  following  facts  for  the  purpose  of  lending  an  encour- 
agincr  voice  to  you  and  others  while  engaged  in  this  work  of  toil, 
self-denial,  and  benevolence.  Your  friends  are  not  all  within  the 
bounds  of  your  city;  there  are  Aarons  and  Hurs  abroad,  who 
watch  with  anxious  delight  every  stroke  you  make  in  favor  of  truth, 
and  will  stay  your  hands  till  your  sun  has  set,  that  the  Amalekites 
prevail  not.  And  these  Aarons  shall  minister  to  the  people,  when 
you  (like  Moses)  have  ascended  the  mount. 

We  have  just  passed  through  as  severe  a  scour^  from  cholera  as 
that  which  has  visited  Cincinnati.     The  census  of  our  town  would 
not  fall  short  of  4,300,  but  during  the  epidemic,  it  was  diminished 
to  about  3,300.      Out  of  this  number  242  have  died  from  July  1, 
'49,  to  September,  *49,  164  deaths  by  cholera,  and  78  from  cholera 
infantum,  dysentery,  (flux,)  etc.      (This  is  as  correct  as  can  be 
ascertained  irom  reports  made  by  the  superintendent  of  grave-yards, 
cemetery,  and  alms  house,  &c.)     We  are  precisely  in  the  same  fix 
with  yourselves,  as  to  the  diflSculty  of  estimating  the  ratio  of  deaths 
from  cases  treated,  except  from  five  Allopaths  who  acted  as  a  Board  of 
Health,  and  from  June  23  to  July  13,  made  five  reports,  in  all  32 
cases  of  cholera,  and  13  deaths.      These,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
were  Allopathic  patients.      Here,  then,  we  have  in  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  (which  was  mild  compared  to  that  when 
the  Board  ceased  to  report)  a  mortality  of  more  than  two  out  of 
every  five.      What  man  is  there  who  would  not  grow  pale  at  the 
thought  of  cholera,  when  his  physician  is  obliged  to  render  such  a 
report  as  this  ?    Such  need  not  be  the  mortality  if  met  by  a  rational 
treatment,  as  has  been  proved  here  as  well  as  in  many  other  places. 
But  treated  as  it  has  been  here,  with  the  ^^regular^'  administration 
of  ''regular"  poison  in  "regular"  doses,  what  are  we  to  expect  but 
'*regular"  deaths  in  the  "regular"  way. 

The  amount  of  it  is  just  this.     Hydrargyrum  cum  creta  &c., 
has  had  to  enter  the  throat  of  nearly  every  patient.    Not  only  for 
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cholera,  but  in  the  simplest  form  of  diarrhcea,  Dr.  Cartwright's 
has  been  introduced  to  the  sufferer  as  the  reputed  panacea.  And, 
even  now  to  witness  the  enervated  forms,  broken  constitution,  and 
mercurial  pestilential  breath  of  quackery,  is  enough  to  convince 
the  most  stubborn  that  there  is  need  not  only  of  reform  in  Thera- 

Seutics  (as  generally  practiced )  but  that  the  remedies  used  have 
one  more  mischief  than  the  original  disease  could  have  done,  if 
left  alone,  or  that  over  one  third  who  have  died,  were  killed  by  the 
treatment. 

We  have  26  or  28  practitioners.  From  18  to  20  Allopaths,  2  or 
4  Reformed  Thomsonians,  2  Primitives  (steamers,)  1  Homoeo- 
pathist,  and  1  or  2  Eclectics,  and  many  of  them  are  men  of  talent 
and  genius  and  refined  feeling,  worthy  of  a  better  system  of  prac-* 
tice.  Every  one  has  stood  manfully  to  his  post,  not  one  has  flinched 
from  the  fearful  combat,  but  fought,  each  in  his  place,  with  weapons 
of  their  own  choice,  from  16  to  24  hours  per  day,  and  in  the  non- 
esty  of  their  souls,  each  strove  to  rid  their  friends  from  the  grasp  of 
death,  and  2ain  for  themselves  the  name  of  conqueror.  As  to  the 
success  of  3ie  Eclectic  practice  here,  I  can  only  give  you  the  result 
of  my  own,  and  let  these  facts  speak  for  themselves.  There  are 
many  interesting  things  which  I  would  like  to  mention  connected 
with  the  plan  of  treatment,  &c.,  during  this  epidemic;  but  my  time 
and  your  patience  are  wanting ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was 
purely  Eclectic,  and  after  the  general  plan  pursued  by  the  Eclectic 
schools. 

During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  I  treated  seventy-three 
cases  of  cholera ;  out  of  this  number  two  died.  One  was  a  female, 
Mrs.  D.,  who  was  given  up  as  a  hopeless  case  by  an  Allopath  be- 
fore I  arrived.  In  fifteen  minutes  I  stopped  the  vomiting  and 
purging,  restored  general  warmth,  and  once  a  feeble  but  flickering 
pulse.  She  aroused  from  her  comatose  st^te,  but  nature  was  already 
too  far  exhausted  to  be  fully  resuscitated. 

The  other  one  who  died  was  a  man  of  rather  feeble  constitution, 
who  had  just  recovered  from  a  severe  attack,  and  by  his  own  im- 
prudence was  taken  with  a  relapse,  very  severe,  at  6  P.  M.,  and  did 
not  send  for  me  until  five  or  six  hours  after.  I  found  him  in  a  fully 
collapsed  state,  without  pulse,  &c.  He  died  in  a  short  time  after. 
Previous  to  the  first  attack,  he  had  a  chronic  diarrhoea  tor  more 
than  six  weeks,  and  had  used  but  little  medicine  to  arrest  it,  &c. 
This  is  the  only  case  which  I  have  lost  of  cholera  where  I  was  the 
first  to  attend.  As  to  the  other  one  I  mentioned,  I  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  application  of  proper  remedies  one  hour 
sooner  would  have  restoredher  to  health.  Owing  to  severe  sickness 
in  my  own  family,  and  being  deprived  of  help,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  attend  to  business  as  I  otherwise  would.  But  during  the 
last  two  months  I  have  issued  over  400  prescriptions^  and  since 
the  1st  of  January,  have  had  all  I  could  well  attend  to.     Yet  I 
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challenge  any  one  to  mention  over  seven  cases  which  have  died  from 
any  disease  within  the  last  eight  months,  to  whom  I  have  given  or 
issued  the  least  medicine^  while  I  am  restdy  to  prove  that  five  out  of 
this  nmnber  were  regarded  as  past  help,  either  by  friends  or  otfier 
physicians,  before  I  gave  medicine. 

It  has  been  hinted  by  some  that  I  must  have  had  but  few  hard 
cases  to  treat.  This  certainly  is  a  quibble  which  none  but  a  fool 
or  punster  would  make.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  majority 
wilt  not,  at  first,  ap[dy  to  any  but  an  Allopath,  and  as  the  last  re- 
sort, radier  than  die,  they  are  willing  to  try  a  Thomsonian  or  £c» 
lectic,  or  some  other  ignoble.  And,  do  we  act  as  many  of  the  Old 
School  have?  Nol  Let  them  come;  we  will  not  say  <^I  wish 
not  to  take  any  case  that  has  been  handled  by  a  Quack.''  As  to 
myself,  I  know  of  no  case  that  I  have  refused  to  prescribe  for,  if  it 
were  possible;  and  never  have  I  declined  treating  one  because 
others  nad  done  so  before,  me,  or  because  the  disease  wa^  intract- 
able. 

I  rejoice  that  I  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  a  whole 
souled  Eclectic.  When  I  first  established  myself  in  this  place 
(some  three  or  four  years  since)  and  hunf  out  my  shinale  as  an 
Eclectic,  many  a  sneering  lip  was  curled,  and,  as  usual,  many  a 
contemptuous  remark  was  maae  of  the  system  and  its  representative, 
by  those  who  were  ignorant  of  both>  but  who  stood  in  their  own 
estimation  as  the  personification  of  medical  wisdom  and  skill.  The 
struggle  here  has  oeen  hard  for  many  reasons,  aside  from  prejudices 
immbed  under  the  long  reign  of  ^^Hunkerism."  There  was  much 
rubbish  to  be  removed,  thrown  in  the  way  by  ignorant  St^am 
Doctors  and  Root  Peddlers,  until  the  community  loathed  the  sight. 

The  principles  upon  which  we  practice  had  first  to  be  taught 
before  a  living  coula  be  made.  This  opposition  has  long  since 
ceased.  Very  many  who  at  first  were  bitter  opposers  now  look  to 
the  Eclectic  system  as  the  only  safe  and  rational  relief  in  disease 
which  man  can  offer,  and  this  number  is  daily  increasing.  The 
tables  are  fast  tuminjg,  and  a  position  now  gained  never  to  be  lost 
so  lon^  as  there  remains  a  judicious  Eclectic  here.  I  might  cite 
many  instances  of  the  effect  of  the  reformed  practice  over  the  pre- 
vailing  one.  Let  one  suffice.  Dr.  R.,  an  AUopathist  of  good 
standing  and  practice,  had  a  case  in  his  own  family  (an  only 
daughter)  of  Cholera  Infantum,  which  had  exhausted  his  skill  and 
some  others  who  were  counselled.  He  finally  called  on  me,  I 
treated  the  case  and  the  child  recovered.  This  opened  his  eyes  to 
see  new  truths,  and  finally  he  was  led  to  embrace  with  all  his  heart 
the  Eclectic  system.  This  occured  about  20  months  since.  Know- 
ing that  the  anathemas  of  his  former  medical  brethren  would  con- 
stantly follow  him  if  he  remained  here,  he  concluded  to  remove, 
and  is  now  practicing  on  the  Eclectic  system  and  rejoices  in  the 
change.     There  are  many  interesting  things  connected  wi.h  this 
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case  which  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  make  public,  but  which  show 
under  what  absolute  fear  the  ola  school  rest,  as  to  the  opinions  of 
their  brethren  respecting  medical  orthodoxy  and  heresy.  An  exe- 
cration from  the  sacerdotal  chair  of  Rome  cannot  be  regarded  with 
more  timorousness,  than  do  most  of  the  disciples  of  Allopathy  the 
mandatory  curses  of  its  Apostles  and  Teachers. 

This  town  is  one  of  as  much  importance  as  any  in  the  Wabash 
valley.  Its  rapid  growth,  lovely,  improved,  and  rich  country,  and 
facilities  for  every  Kind  of  business,  will  soon  render  it  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  State.  It  already  commands  an  influence  not 
to  be  disregarded.  We  want  as  mucn  as  any  thing,  more  Eclectics; 
men  of  the  best  disciplined  minds  and  clear  heads.  Can  you  not 
send  us  three  or  four  of  this  sort  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  for  a 
short  time  their  reputation  and  ease  ?  Such  would  soon  reap  a  full 
reward. 

Our  cause  is  a  righteous  one  and  our  system  the  true  one ;  but 
we  should  remember  that  these  cannot  of  themselves  ensure  suc- 
cess. The  blade  may  be  of  the  purest  steel,  and  the  hilt  firmly  set; 
but  if  wielded  by  a  clumsy  or  ignorant  hand,  the  enemy  may,  if  he 
be  skilful,  disarm  us,  with  a  far  weaker  weapon  than  that  which 
we  possess. 

I  ask  pardon  for  forcing  upon  you  this  tedious  scroll,  but  re- 
member me  as  a  warm  and  sincere  friend,  and  I  shall  remain 
Yours  truly,  JAMES  S.  COWDREY. 


LETTER  FROM  ILLINOIS— EXTRACT. 
"Dr.  J.  jR.  Buchanan. 

Dear  Sir.' — I  studied  medicine  in  the  allopathic  school. 
Becoming  dissatisfied  with  "  king  calomel ''  and  all  his  prepara- 
tions, I  opened  my  mind  to  conviction,  read  every  theory,  obtained 
books  of  every  school,  read,  considered  and  digested,  and  at  last  fell 
in  with  "  Eclecticism."  I  went  to  New  Orleans  last  fall  and  prac- 
ticed there  till  this  summer.  I  became  acauainted  with  Dr.  A. 
Kendall  of  N.  O.,  an  excellent  physician  or  the  Eclectic  School. 
I  obtained  much  good  sound  iniormation  of  him  in  regard  to  the 
Eclectic  practice,  and  had  good  success  by  treating  after  that  plan. 
I  am  now  engaged  in  practice  here  and  have  splendid  success.  The 
whole  country  is  against  the  use  of  Calomel,  and  though  but  just 
commenced  I  have  as  much  already  as  I  can  attend  to.  There  is  a 
great  stir  in  the  camp  here  ;  the  people  are  all  awake :  there  are 
sore  mouths,  loose  teeth,  and  rotten  jaw  bones  in  every  direction. 
Calomel  is  the  great  hobby  in  all  these  parts  with  the  allopaths. 
I  let  the  people  do  the  controversy  and  keep  cool  with  all.  This 
country  must  be  revolutionized.  The  people  have  suffered  enough 
by  the  deadly  effects  of  quackery  •" 
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HOMGEOPATHIC  TREATMENT  OF  CHOLERA. 

As  there  is  some  di£ference  of  opinion  among  the  friends  of  Ho- 
mceopatby,  we  have  thought  proper  to  publish  the  foUowii^  extracts 
from  a  communication  of  Dr.  Hempel,  in  the  New  Yock  Tribooe. 
We  were  not  aware  that  there  had  been  any  such  results  in  the 
Homoeopathic  treatment  of  Cholera  as  Dr.  Hempel  mentions,  viz.: 
'<  an  average  loss  of  S6  per  cent.''  The  average  results  in  Europe 
of  which  we  have  seen  any  accounts,  have  been  a  loss  of  about  10 
per  cent.  A  number  of  less  favorable  reports  have  been  received 
from  New  York,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  there  must  be  some 
mistake  in  Dr.  Hempel's  figures.  At  any  rate,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
publish  the  best  information  we  can  obtain  on  these  subjects,  and 
doubt  not  Dr.  Hempel's  remarks  will  be  freely  criticised  by 
others.— B. 

^  The  Committee  recommend  the  Spirits  of  Camphor,  Ipecacu- 
anha, Veratrom  and  Ciqpram,  as  the  best  Homosopathic  remedies 
for  Cholera.  This  is  the  old  routine  practice  which  was  adopted 
by  Hahxiemann  and  his  disciples  when  the  Cholera  first  made  its 
s^arance  in  Europe.  The  reason  which  led  them  to  adopt  these 
Remedies  in  preference  to  others,  was  some  vague  similarities  exist- 
i^  between  the  external  sympUaas  of  Cholera  and  the  apparent 
enects  of  these  remedies  ujpon  the  healdiy  body.  But  all  internal 
and  essential  celationa  between  the  nathologiaal  character  of  the 
disease  and  the  physiological  action  of  these  medicines  was  entirely 
disrunrded. 

^*  Durinff  the  present  invasion  of  the  epidemic  in  Germany  and 
England,  tne  Cholera  has  been  treated  in  the  same  way  as  before, 
though  several  new  remedies  have  been  prq^sed  by  Homoeopathic 
Physiciaofl.  The  success  of  their  treatment  has  by  no  means  been 
oommenBorate  widi  the  otherwise  well-founded  pretensions  of  the 
Homoeopathic  school  to  a  superior  treatment  of  disease,  unless  an 
uerase  loss  of  26  per  cent  be  considered  a  great  gain.  Indeed, 
who  Uiat  baa  seriously  reflected  on  the  internal,  essential,  and  phy- 
aological  action  of  Ij^cacuanha  upon  the  human  oiganism,  can  se- 
rious^ recommend  this  agent  for  any  of  the  phenomena  characte- 
rising an  attack  of  Cholera !    And  Cnpmm-^oes  Cuprum  a^t 
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Sobable  that  the  deaths  which  are  supposed  to  be  caused  b^ 
sease,  are  sometimes  caused  by  the  prescriptions  of  the  practi- 
tioner. But  let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  nature  of  this 
uncertainty  and  danger,  and  in  doing  this,  I  propose  to  take  as  our 
guide  an  able  writer  of  the  present  school  of  medicine. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  of  £dinbui]g;b,  an  eminent  physician,  in  his 
book  entitled  'Inquiries  concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers  and  the 
Investigation  of  Truth/  remarks  that  the  uncertainty,  and  of 
course  the  daz^er,  of  medical  practice  is  principally  felt  in  two 
respects;  first,  in  regard  to  the  character  or  disease,  and  secondly, 
in  regard  to  the  remedies  employed.    Of  the  first  he  says : 

*Smce  medicine  was  first  cultivated  as  a  science,  a  leading  object 
of  attention  has  been  to  ascertain  the  characters  or  symptoms  by 
whidi  internal  diseases  are  indicated,  and  by  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  other  diseases  that  resemble  them.  But  with  the 
accumulated  experience  of  ages  bearing  upon  this  important  subject, 
our  extended  observation  has  only  served  to  convince  us  how 
deficient  we  are  in  this  department,  and  how  often,  even  in  the  first 
step  in  our  progress,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  A  writer  of  hi|^ 
eminence  has  even  hazarded  the  assertion,  that  those  persons  are 
most  confident  in  regard  to  the  characters  of  disease  whose  knowl- 
edge is  most  limited,  and  that  more  extended  observation  generally 
leads  to  doubt.' 

As  to  the  efiect  of  medicines  upon  the  patient,  Dr.  Abercrombie 
remarks: 

<  An  equal  or  evea  more  remarkable  uncertainty  attends  all  our  re- 
searches on  the  second  head  to  which  I  have  referred,  namely,  the 
action  of  external  agents  upon  the  body.  These  engage  our  atten- 
tion in  two  respects,  as  causes  of  disease,  and  as  remedies ;  and  in 
bolli  these  views  the  action  of  them  is  fraught  with  the  highest 
deme  of  uncertainty.' 

Dbserve  the  terms  chosen  by  this  sensible  and  cautious  Scotchman, 
Hhe  highest  degree  of  uncertainty.'  Let  me  here  remark,  that 
where  so  much  uncertainty  exists  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  medi- 
cines, there  must  be  frequent  mischief  done  by  the  practitioner. 
Prescribing,  as  be  must  do,  according  to  his  best  conjectures,  he 
must  sometimes  prescribe  hurtfully,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
occasion  the  death  of  his  patient.  He  who  shoots  in  the  dark  is 
not  only  likely  to  miss  his  aim,  but  is  in  danger  of  maiming^  or 
killing  those  whom  he  would  gladly  spare. 

Again,  after  showing  what  exactness  has  been  attained  in  other 
branches  of  science;  with  what  confidence,  for  example,  in  chem- 
istry, certain  results  are  expected  from  certain  preparations,  and 
how  this  confidence  is  never  disappointed.  Dr.  Abercrombie  pro- 
ceeds to  sav : 

<With  wnat  different  feelinfi;8  we  contemplate  a  case  of  dangerous 
internal  disease — its  probable  progress  and  termination,  and  the 
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effects  which  our  remedies  are  likely  to  produce  in  arresting  it — 
those  best  can  tell  who  have  most  experienced  them.' 

I  shall  make  but  one  more  quotation  from  this  writer,  and  it  is 
remarkable  for  the  force  of  its  language.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
difficulty  of  making  use  of  previous  medical  experience. 

'When  in  the  practice  of  medicine/  says  this  acute  writer,  'we 
apply  to  new  cases  the  knowledge  acquired  from  other  cases  which 
we  believe  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  the  difficulties  are  so  great, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  any  case  we  can  properly  be  said  to 
act  upon  experience,  as  we  do  in  other  branches  of  science.  The 
difficulties  and  sources  of  uncertainty  which  meet  us  at  every  stage 
of  such  investigation,  are  in  fact  so  great  and  numerous  that  those 
who  have  the  most  extensive  opportunities  of  observation,  will  be 
the  first  to  acknowledge  that  our  pretended  experience  must  in 
general  sink  into  analogy,  and  even  our  analogy  too  often  into 
conjecture.' 

Ilow  much  truth  there  is  in  these  remarks,  all  who  have  observed 
with  moderate  attention  the  course  and  results  of  medical  practice 
GStn  testify.  We  all  know  with  what  confidence  the  young  prao 
titioner  be^ns  his  career,  sure  of  curing  diseases  by  the  methods 
laid  down  m  his  books ;  we  see  him  meeting  with  diisappointment 
after  diaappointment,  and  afier  many  failures  we  find  mat  he  has 
onleamed  that  confidence,  and  in  its  stead  has  been  taught  the 
melancholy  lesson  of  doubt,  the  wisdom  of  cautious  and  wary 
conjecture,  the  surest  wisdom  of  the  present  school  of  medicine, 
and  the  parent  of  its  safest  practice.  We  see  how  often  those  very 
prescriptions  which  are  meant  for  remedies,  and  which  are  applied 
with  toe  best  lights  of  the  practitioner,  are  followed  by  an  imme* 
diate  increase  of  the  malignity  of  the  disease,  ana  probably 
accelerate  death.'' — Bryant  on  Homaopaihy. 


CHOLERA  MORTALITY. 
In  the  following  reports  copied  from  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  it  ap» 
pears  that  the  mortality  of  cholera  patients  at  New  York,  has  been, 
in  the  Homoeopathic  practice,  14.4  per  cent,  and  in  the  Allopathic 
practice  71.4  per  cent,  or  about  five  times  as  great. — B. 

Choi^xba — Wbbklt  Report. — Twenty-four  Homoeopathic  phy^ 
sicians  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  have  reported  to 
me  the  following  results  in  the  treatment  of  Cholera,  as  reported  by 
them  to  the  Board  of  Health  : 

Coiti.    ShaihM. 
For  the  week  ending  the  16th  inst.,  47  6 

Total  to  August  16,  236  83 

B.  F.  BOWERS,  Sec.  flbm.  Soc.  of  N.  Y. 
113  Bleeker  St.,  Aug.  17,  1849. 

rfifee  next  fage. 
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TuEspAT)  Aug.  21. 

BoABD  OF  HsALTH.-^Dr.  Greer,  die  resident  physician,  reports 
70  new  cases  of  Cholera  and  30  deadis,  as  having  occurred  since 
his  report  of  jesterday,  tetumed  in  the  following  order: 

Cases.    Deaths.    Cured. 

Private  Practice,  63  22 

William  St.,  4  3             8 

Thirteenth  St.  Hospital,  3  1 

Thirty-fifth  St.  Hospital,  3  2 

Stanton  St.  Hospital,  7  5             1 

Total,  70  30  12 


THE  WATEB  CURE.* 


BY    MRS*    tt«    S.    OOTB    BHOHOLS. 


Thb  Water  Gukr  is  the  scientific  application  of  the  princifdes 
of  nalure  in  the  cure  of  disease.  It  is  not  the  mere  application  of 
water,  but  it  enters  into  all  the  causes  of  disease,  and  assists  all  the 
effiarts  of  nature  for  its  cure.  It  prescribes  a  pure  and  healthy  diet, 
carefiilly  adapted  to  the  assimilating  powers  of  the  patient;  it 
demandls  pore  air,  and  strengthening  exercise,  with  other  physical 
and  moral  hygienic  conditions.  The  aj^lioations  of  water,  accor- 
ding as  they  are  made,  are  cleansing,  exciting,  tonic  or  sedative. 
Water  clears  the  stomach  better  thiui  any  other  emetic;  produces 
powerful  and  regular  evacuations  of  the  bowels ;  excites  me  skin — 
the  great  deterging  organ  of  the  system — to  throw  off  masses  of 
impurities ;  stimulates  the  whole  absorbent  and  secretory  systems ; 
relieves  pain  more  efiectually  than  opium ;  dissolves  acrid  and 
poisonous  matters ;  purifies  the  blood ;  reduces  inflammations;  calms 
irritations ;  and  answers  fully  all  the  indipations  of  cure— to  fulfil 
which,  physicians  search  their  pharmacopoeias  in  vain.  The  proper 
application  of  the  processes  of  the  Water-Curb  never  fails  of 
doing  ffood.  Its  only  abuses  come  from  imorance.  The  Water- 
Ome  pnyaician  requires  a  full  knowledge  of  the  system,  and  a  careful 
cUserimination  in  applying  it  to  various  constitutions,  and  the  va- 
ried conditions  of  cUsease. 

Medicines,  too  often,  instead  of  aiding,  check  the  curative  process 
of  Jiatm«.  They  deaden  and  stifle  diseases,  instead  of  casting  them  out. 
Often  they  change  acute  afiections,  which,  left  to  their  own  course, 
would  result  in  health,  to  chronic  and  incurable  diseases.     The  pa- 

•Prom  a  Tract  reoenUy  isiaed  for  gratuitous  distiibtttiaa. 
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tient,  after  being  rid  of  the  paiticnlar  action  of  the  disease,  still 
retains  the  causes  that  produced  it,  with  the  addition  of  the  med- 
icine he  has  taken.  Often,  in  the  Water-Cure,  patients  throw  off 
Iak]^  quantities  of  naercuiy  and  other  poisons,  which  have  lain  in 
their  systems  for  jears,  producing  rheumatic,  neuralgic,  and  other 
nervous  and  chronic  diseases. 

A»  nature  is  making  constant  efforts  to  free  the  body  from  dis- 
ease, and  as  Water-Cure  strengthens  and  invi^rates  all  the  powers 
of  nature,  and  assists  in  its  great  processes  of  dissolving  and  expelling 
morbid  matter,  it  is  aj^icable  to  every  kind  of  disease,  and  will 
core  all  that  is  curable.  It  cools  raging  fevers,  and  gives  tone  and 
speigy  to  the  most  exhausted  nervous  sjrstem ;  it  soothes  the  most 
violent  pains,  and  calms  the  paroxysms  of  delirium ;  it  brings  out 
the  ooiacxions  matter  of  scrofula,  and  gives  finnness  to  the  shaking 
hand  of  palsv. 

Unassistedf  iiature,  where  there^  is  a  large  stock  of  vitality,  may 
triumph  over  both  disease  and  medicine.  The  success  of  trie  Ho- 
moeopathic practice  shows,  that  the  less  medicine  taken,  the  oftener 
Natiue  asserts  her  rights.  But  the  Water-Cure  equalizes  the  cir- 
culation, cleanses  the  system,  invigorates  the  great  organs  of  health, 
sad,  by  exciting  the  functions  of  nutrition  am  excretion,  builds  up 
the  body  anew,  and  re-creates  it  in  purity  and  health. 

Healdi,  once  established  by  the  Water-Cure,  is  maintained  by  it 
ever  after.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  a  Water-Cure  family  ever  needs 
a  physician  the  second  time.  The  system  threatens  in  this  way  to 
destroy  all  medical  practice.  Mothers  learn  to  not  only  cure  the 
diseases  of  their  fomilies,  but,  what  is  more  important,  to  keep 
them  in  health.  The  only  way  a  Water-Cure  physician  can  live, 
is  bv  constantly  getting  new  patients,  as  the  old  ones  are  too  thor- 
ongnly  cored,  and  too  well  informed,  to  recjuire  farther  advice. 
This  18  a  striking  advantage  to  Water-Cure  patients,  if  not  to  Water- 
Cure  physicians. 

The  efficacy  of  die  WateNCure  depends  always  upon  the  amount 
of  vital  energy  or  reactive  force  in  the  patient;  and  this  in  low  and 
chronic  diseases  must  be  economised  with  the  greatest  care.  Mis- 
tftkes  and  failures  in  Water-Cure,  have  come  from  not  knowing  how 
to  adapt  th«  treatment  to  the  patient's  reactive  power.  The  same 
treatment  that  would  cure  one,  might  fail  entirely  with  another. 
The  practice  of  this  system,  therefore,  requires  profound  science- 
the  best  ^idgment,  and  the  finest  discrimination.  These  are  es, 
pecially  needed  in  chronic,  nervous,  and  female  diseases.  In  all 
all  these,  the  Water-Cure  is  the  only  eflectual  remedy.  Thousands 
of  women  are  eveiy  year  doctored  intopremature  graves,  who  might 
be  saved  by  a  knowledge  of  the  Water-Cure.  The  world  is 
scarcely  prepared  to  believe  that  its  pmcesses  relieve  childbirth  of 
newly  all  its  danger  and  silffiring»-*yet  this  truth  has  many  living 


The  wiitir  has  had  a  l«ge  obetetric  pracHcii  for  sevefa!  years, 
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and  has  never  bad  a  patient  wbo  was  not  able  to  take  an  entire  coU 
batby  and  sit  up  and  walk,  the  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child.  I  need 
not  say,  that  life  would  often  be  die  forfeit  of  even  rising  from  the 
bed,  at  an  early  period  after  delivery,  where  patients  are  treated 
after  the  old  methods.  The  water  treatment  strengthens  the  mother, 
so  that  she  obtains  a  great  immunity  from  suffering  during  the  period 
of  labor,  and  enables  her  to  sit  up  and  walk  about  during  the  first 
days  after  delivery.  In  all  the  writer's  practice,  and  in  the  practice 
of  other  Water-cure  physicians,  she  has  never  known  an  instance 
of  the  least  evil  resulting  from  this  treatment. 

Dyspepsia  yields  readily — slowly  often,  but  very  surely — to  the 
Water-Cure.  There  is  no  patching  up,  but  a  thorough  renovation. 
Some  of  its  greatest  triumphs  are  in  nervous  and  spinal  diseases ; 
and  cases  of  epilepsy  and  insanity  are  cured  in  so  many  instanoes, 
as  to  encourage  hope  for  all.  In  all  diseases  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, and  the  nerves  of  the  organic  system,  medicines  are  worse 
Sian  useless.  The  only  hope  is  in  some  application  of  the  Water- 
cure — the  more  scientific,  the  better. 

The  diseases  of  infancy^-*as  croup^  measles,  scarlet  fever,  &c« — 
lose  all  their  terrors  under  the  Watei^cure  system.  Death,  by  any 
such  disease,  in  this  practice,  is  unheard  of,  and  could  only  result 
from  the  grossest  i^orance  in  the  physician,  or  some  terrible  com- 
plication  of  hereditary  disease  in  the  patient.  Colic,  diarrhoea, 
and  dysentery,  in  children  and  adults,  are  perfectly  manageable  in 
the  Water-cure,  and  yield  to  its  simplest  applications.  Fevers  and 
inflammations  of  all  kinds,  are  controlled  with  so  much  ease,  and 
are  so  shortened  in  duration,  as  not  to  excite  the  least  uneasiness. 
It  is  a  maxim  in  Water-cure,  that  one  who  has  strength  enough  to 
have  a  fever,  has  strength  enough  to  be  cured.  The  smalK^pox 
yield  readilv  to  the  Water-cure,  and  is  cured  without  leaving  the 
slightest  mutilalion.  In  typhus  and  ship  fever  it  is  equally  effectual ; 
and  in  cholera,  the  writer  has  never  seen  a  case  that  did  not  yield 
readily  to  its  applications.     The  Water-cure  is  a  perfect  preventive. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  all  these  acute  diseases  are  short- 
ened, because  the  system,  in  the  Water-cure,  is  enabled  to  throw  off 
as  much  bad  matter  in  three  or  four  days,  as  it  could  get  rid  of  in 
as  many  weeks  if  left  to  itself,  or  weaKened  by  medication.  Thus 
fever  and  ague  is  cured  in  four  or  five  days,  without  danger 
of  relapse,  as  frequently  happens  after  the  poisoning  of  quinine. 
In  all  acute  diseases,  the  Water-cure  operates  so  promptly  and  ef- 
fectually, and  nature,  when  not  weakened  and  interfered  with  by 
bleeding  and  drugs,  carries  on  her  work  so  beneficently,  that  there 
is  not  the  least  fear  of  an  unfavorable  terminati<ni. 

The  writer  has  treated  lun^,  typhus,  scarlet,  ship,  and  brain 
fever,  and  has  never  lost  a  patient ;  and  in  only  one  instance  has 
the  fever  continued  over  six  days.  In  measles^  varioloid,  and  small 
pox,  she  has  found  the  treatmei^  equally  effective.  In  one  instance^ 
where  the  patient  was  fast  siaking  from  suppressed  meaales— -not 
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havii^  slept  for  seven  nights — a  single  wet  sheet  pack  induced 
sotmdsleepy  and  brought  out  the  measles  thickly  all  over  the  surface 
of  the  bodv;  and  in  three  dajrs'  treatment  the  patient  was  com- 
fortable ana  out  of  danger.  In  severe  pain,  in  neuralgia,  or  tic  dole- 
reux,  in  delirium  tremens,  and  in  other  severe  nervous  affections, 
die  wet  sheet  pack  has  a  more  certain  soothing  effect,  than  any 
preparation  of  opium,  or  other  anodyne,  without  after  bad  cons^ 
quenoes. 

Consumption  is  considered  an  incurable  disease ;  but  there  have 
been  many  cases  in  the  practice  of  the  writer,  in  which  it  has 
seemed  to  be  permanently  cured,  and  others  in  which  existence  has 
been  gready  prolonged.  Her  own  case  is  one  of  perfect  recoveiy 
finom  consumptive  tendencies  of  the  most  alarming  character;  and 
there  is  little  doubt,  that  inmost  cases  the  disease  might  be  arrested 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  progress,  by  the  Water-cure,  while  drug 
medication  never  &ils  to  aggravate  the  disease  and  hasten  its 
progress. 

The  processes  of  the  Water-cure,  skilfully  directed,  are  never 
painful,  and  seldom  disagreeable.  If  irksome  at  first,  they  soon 
oecome  pleasant,  as  the  nerves  acquire  tone.  They  may  be  gone 
through  at  all  seasons,  and  in  many  cases  without  materially  inter- 
fering with  the  ordinary  business  and  amusements  of  the  patient. 
They-  can  be  applied  to  all  situations  where  it  is  possible  to  get 
pore  water,  fresn  air,  and  a  proper  diet.  It  is  desirable,  in  many 
eases,  to  live  at  a  Water-cure  house ;  but  many  of  the  best  cures 
are  made  by  patients  who  apply  the  water  at  home  under  competent 
advice.  Summer  is  £svorable  for  some  cases,  winter  for  others,  and 
spring  and  autumn  for  all.  A  few  days'  treatment  suffices  for  an 
acnte  disease,  but  a  chronic  one  may  require  weeks  and  months  of 
persevering  attention,  according  to  the  vitality  of  the  system,  and 
the  nature  of  the  disease. 

The  great  trouble  witfi  Americans  is,  they  are  in  too  great  a 
hurry.  They  are  in  a  huiry  to  eat  and  drink,  and  to  get  rich. 
They  get  ASIl  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  they  want  a  short  cut  to 
health.  Chronic  disease  that  has  been  inherited,  or  induced  by 
wrong  doing  through  half  a  lifetime^  cannot  be  cured  in  a  day  by 
any  process  now  known  to  the  world.  What  we  want  for  Water- 
care,  is  a  fitir  trial  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 

The  Water-cure  is  the  most  economical  system  of  medicine.  It 
supports  no  druggists,  and  requires  few  practitioners.  Water  is 
everywhere  free,  and  the  best  diet  is  cheaper  than  the  worst.  The 
SDtversal  practice  of  Water-cure  would  lead  to  universal  health.  A 
stflole  oonsidtatioQ  and  prescription  is  often  all  that  is  necessanr; 
ua  contrary  to  ewrr  other  system  of  medicine,  the  means  for 
gaining  hnlth  are  also  the  means  of  preserving  it.  For  these 
reasons  Water-cure  is  destined  to  be  the  greatest  blessing  ever  be- 
stowed ■Mka.dissastd  and  suffKing  race. 
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CASE  OF  FEVER— HYDROPATHIC  TREATMENT. 


BY  JOSX.  BHMWf  M.  O. 


I  was  called  the  2d  of  Jiiiie>  1848,  to  visit  JoBopk  Leey  a«d  18 
year8«  living  with  his  parents  at  Cypress  Hills,  Long  Uaad.  On 
Monday  previous  to  going  to  the  city  of  New  York,  ne  was  attack* 
ed  severely  with  chills*  Arriving  at  John  stveet,  his  father's  place 
of  business,  severe  reaction  or  fever  came  on,  so  nuich  so^  that  he 
was  compelled  to  lie  for  hours  ou  the  floor.  He  declared  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  letum  home  that  day.  He  was  also 
very  stupidfwith  the  fever*  A  phvaician  was  callea  who  adnuBis- 
tered  some  medicines.  He  was  anerwaids  ccmv^yed  home  to  Cy* 
press  Hills.  His  mother  remarked  thst  he  had  appeared  stopid  kh* 
two  or  thiee  days  previously. 

The  youns  man  had  been  mostly  at  sea  since  eight  years  of  am, 
having  sailed  twice  to  China,  and  twice  to  Eafpand  dnriiu^  that 
time.  Leading  a  sea-faring  life,  his  habits  were  not  good.  j3e  had 
also,  like  seafaring  men  generally,  indulged  fredy  in  the  use  of 
tobacco. 

After  returning  home  the  day  after  the  attack,  he  continued  to 

frrow  worse  ^  but  little  sleep  could  be  obtained ;  and  that  was  nnre- 
reshing  and  disturbed.  More  medicine  was  given  him,  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  directions  of  a  physician  oAhe  city,  but  his 
mother  fearing  its  effects,  restraint  nmelf  in  its  use.  He  e3cpe< 
rienced  no  more  chills;  but  the  fever  and  consequent  debility  con- 
tinued to  grow  worse.  On  Thursday  following  the  Monday  of  his 
attack,  a  ten  grain  dose  of  calomel  was  administered ;  and  abo  other 
medicines.  He  became  delirious,  remained  so  during  the  whole 
night,  and  obtained  no  sleep.  The  next  day,  Friday,  uiere  was  no 
abatement  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  night  was  worae  than  the  prece- 
din{[.  In  the  morning  a  neighboring  ^ysidan  was  called,  who  ad- 
ministered an  opiate.  This  caused  either  stupw  or  partial  sleep; 
the  delirium,  however,  continued  the  same ;  he  imagined  that  sol- 
diers were  coming  after  him,  firing  after  him,  and  he  declared  that 
himself  and  mother  must  part.  He  undertook  to  dress  himself  and 
go  out,  but  having.no  strength  to  enable  him  to  be  up,  he  was  pie- 
vailed  upon  again  to  take  to  his  bed,  and  wait  until  the  next  train 
of  cars  before  he  should  go  away. 

In  this  condition  I  found  him.  There  was  high  buming  fever, 
wildness,  delirium,  and  the  various  symptoms  usoally  attending  such 
a  state.  The  nulse  was  above  a  hundred ;  the  .face  was  fludied, 
the  eye  suffused,  and  the  heat  very  great.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock 
when  I  first  saw  hips.  It  should  te  remarked  that  water  had  been 
freely  given  him  to  drink,  and  cold  w^  clothes  had  been  used  uboal 
his  head.    I  think  some  slight  bathing  had  dbo  beenappUad. 
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Treatment. -^The  first  thing  done  was  to  brinff  »  wash-tub  into 
the  room,  with  two  buckets  ofpure  soft  water.  The  latter  was  mo- 
denied  in  temperature,  so  as  not  to  shock  the  system  too  severely 
at  first.  Patients  in  delirium  are  soon  quieted  by  cold  water  ;^  but 
it  is  better  to  benn  a  little  gradually  at  first;  at  any  rate  there  is  no 
need  of  doing  violence  to  the  system.  A  bucket  of  cold  water  was 
also  placed  beside  the  tub,  the  patient  was  then  raised  from  the  bed, 
and  made  to  sit  down  in  the  tub,  the  back  side  of  it  being  a  little 
elevated  with  a  block  of  wood,  and  his  feet  were  left  outside.  By 
means  of  cups,  water  was  poured  constantly  over  the  surface,  from 
the  crown  of^the  head  down.  Very  soon  he  became  as  still  and  quiet 
as  if  he  were  ffoing  to  faint.  This  is  common  with  patients  in  de- 
lirium. Finally,  cold  well-water  was  poured  over  hiii,  little  by 
little,  a  tea-cup  full  at  a  time ;  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  ana 

Sine  were  especially  subjected  to  this  process.  Very  little  rubbiQg 
the  surface  was  practised^  as  there  was  no  need  of  .this*  The 
great  object  was  to  abstract  the  unnatural  heat  from  the  system,  and 
at  the  same  time,  allow  the  parched  surface  to  absorb  as  much  wAtar 
as  might  be. . 

The  ablution  was  continued  some  fifteen,  minutes  or  more,  at 
which  time,  judging  from  the  temperature  of  the  arm-pits,  the  mor- 
bid unnatural  heat  was,  for  the  time,  all  removed.  A  heavy  lineo 
sheet,  which  had  before  been  made  ready,  was  now  wound  all  about 
him.  ^  It  was  laige,  so  that  folded  three  double,  it  passed  from  the 
ann-pits  to  below  the  knees.  It  is  better  in  many  cases  of  fever  to 
apply  the  sheet  in  this  way,  as  thus  the  patient  can  move  and  be 
moved  far  more  readily  than  if  the  sheet  extends  over  the  whole  sur- 
face. Wet  towels  may  be  placed  about  the  remaining  parts,  if  ne- 
cessary. Enough  of  the  sheet  waaat  first  wet  to  pass  around  the  body 
once,  so  that  there  were  three  Uiicknesses  of  the  wet.  Wet  cloths 
were  also  placed  about  the  head«  Besides  this  wet  sheet,  there  was 
only  a  single  dry  one  placed  over  him.  The  olgect  wm  gradually 
to  abstract  the  morbia  heat.  If  too  much  cove^n^  were  alloweo^ 
the  heat  would  accumulate,  and  thus  the  patient  oe  made  worse* 
Cold  towels  were  applied  to  the  head,  and  often  changed  j  he  was 
made  apparently  very  quiet  and  comfortable  by  these  applications. 
The  windows  on  each  side  of  th^  room  were  Kept  open,  and  by  a 
pleasant  breeze  at  the  time,  the  air  was  rendered  as  pure  and  fresh 
as  could  be  imagined.    It  was  not  long  before  sleep  came  on.r 

After  this,  the  patient  appeared  more  rational ;  but  the  heat  rising 
after  about  two  hours,  he  was  again  subjected  to  the  ablution.  Al- 
ter (ibis  the  entire  sheet  was  wet  and  jdaced  about  the  body>  as  be- 
fore, so  that  there  were  six  thicknesses  of  wet  lirun  covering  about 
almost  the  entire  surface.  The  sheet  was  left  as  wet  as  could  be 
without  dripping.  We  did  not  at  any  time  chill  the  patient  very 
much;  but  if  sudbi  an  occurrence  had  taken  place,  we  could  easily 
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have  covered  him  more ;  and  if  necessaiy  have  placed  moderately 
warm  applications  to  the  feet. 

After  the  second  application,  which  was  between  three  and  four 
o'clock,  speaking  from  memory,  he  again  slept.  In  about  an  hour 
more,  the  surface  becoming  rather  warm,  the  sheet  was  changed. 
He  continued  to  sleep  much  of  the  time,  and  when  he  awoke  ap- 
peared to  be  entirely  calm  and  in  his  right  mind. 

I  then  left  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  having  been 
present  with  the  patient  much  of  the  time  for  five  hours,  leavmg  di- 
rections with  his  veiy  wordiy  and  intelli^nt  mother,  as  follows : — 
**  Continue  on  with  the  wet  sheet  a  considerable  j^rt  of  the  time ; 
one  half  at  least ;  re-wet  it  as  often  as  the  patient  becomes  too 
warm,  and  if  need  be,  without  any  reference  to  times  or  frequency; 
administer  the  baths  to  keep  down  the  heat ;  give  all  the  water  to 
drink  the  patient  desires,  but  no  nourishment  of  any  kind  before 
morning,  and  not  any  then  unless  he  calls  for  it." 

The  next  day  I  returned  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  when 
I  found  that  a  most  wonderftd  change  for  the  better  had  taken  place. 
The  patient  had  rested  well  during  the  whole  night ;  had  gained 
stren^h  astonishingly ;  was  perfectly  in  his  right  mind,  and  gradu- 
ally improving  in  every  respect.  It  had  not  been  necessary  to  re- 
peat the  bathing  very  often,  but  the  wet  sheet  was  a  number  of  times 
ajpplied.  Another  ablution  was  given  at  twelve  o'clock,  after  which 
the  patient  rested  again  in  the  wet  sheet.  He  was  now  able  to  sit  up  in 
bed,  having  chairs  to  lean  upon  a  considerable  part  of  the  time,  and 
took  some  Tight  nourishment,  very  small,  however,  in  quantity. 

After  dinner,  preparing  to  return  home,  I  left  directions  that  the 

Satient  should  be  bathed  and  have  the  wet  sheet  at  least  twice  a 
ay,  and  oftener  if  necessary,  to  keep  down  the  heat.  I  remarked, 
that  with  present  prospects,  there  would  be  no  need  of  my  coming 
again  to  see  him.  The  intelligent  mother  now  understood  the  great 
indications  of  treatment,  namely,  to  keep  down  the  morbid  heat ; 
and  she  had  now  more  than  ever,  confiaence  in  the  treatment  em- 
ployed. The  patient  continued  day  by  day,  to  grow  better;  and  I  think 
the  third  day  of  the  treatment,  was  able  to  walk  out.  At  all  events, 
just  one  week  from  the  time  when  I  first  saw  him  burning  with  fe- 
ver and  raging  with  delirium,  so  that  he  had  had  neither  his  senses 
nor  anv  rest  u>r  the  greater  part  of  three  days;  he  had  rode  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  could  go  about  like  others,  comparatively 
well. 

On  visiting  the  patient  the  second  time,  it  was  most  gratifying  to 
witness  how  great  a  change  had  been  wrought.  For  nearlv  a  week 
an  anxious  mother  had  watched  over  him  by  night  and  day,  with 
all  the  care  and  solicitude  of  which  a  mother  is  only  capable.  It 
can  be  easily  imagined  she  was  care-worn,  fatigued,  exhausted,  with 
her  anxiety,  night-watchings,  and  toil ;  but  the  second  day,  on  com- 
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ing  near  the  house,  her  oounteiiaQce  plainly  be^ke  how  great  had 
been  the  change  for  the  better  with  her  only  eon.  Both  he  and  her- 
self  had  enjoyed  a  ^ood  night's  rest.  It  is  now  to  be  hoped,  that 
this  yonng  man  will  do,  as  he  is  determined  to  cleanse  himself 
wholly  froni  that  vile  narcotic  which  has  icgm^d  him  hitherto  so 
much.  If  he  will  but  do  this,  and  observe  eood  general  habits  in 
eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  and  everv  thing  else  that  pertains  to  life 
and  health,  then  no  such  attack  of  lever  can  ever  again  ccmie  upon 
him.  He  will,  as  far  as  human  foresight  can  know,  enjov^  month 
by  month,  and  year  by  year,  firm  and  enduring  healtii.  ffo  fever, 
cholcrai  or  other  pestilential  diseases  or  maladies  of  less  severity 
can  invade  his  system  while  such  a  regimen  is  followed. 

This  case,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  would  have  resulted 
in  severe,  and  perhaps  dangerous  typhus  fever,  had  it  not  been  ar- 
rested by  the  timely  and  most  vigorous  application  of  cold  water. 

I  will  say,  in  conclusion,  let  not  those  who  trust  themselves  to 
that  best  oi  hW  fthrifagtSj  cold  water,  be  at  all  discouraged  if  they 
do  not  in  any  case,  succeed  so  well  as  was  true  in  the  above  in- 
stance. Persevere  for  days,  and  weeks  if  need  be,  in  keying  down 
the  fever*  Oo  on  thus,  and  if  you  do  not  succeed  readily  in  a  day, 
fly  not  to  drugging  and  poisoning,  as  too  many  are  apt  to  do;  but 
ralher,  let  the  patient  die,  if  dk  he  must,  a  natural  death. 

Water^Cure  Journal. 


WATER-CUBE  IN  CHILDBIRTH. 

To  the  Editors : — Allow  me  through  the  medium  of  your  ioteiv 
esting  Journal,  to  call  attention  to  a  late  signal  case  of  the  woiw 
derra  effects  of  the  Water-cure  system.  Perhaps  in  primitive 
ages  this  would  have  been  thought  nothing  of,  but  m  these  ^'degei^ 
erate''  times,  when  mothers  have  such  protracted  periods  of  ^'setting 
up^"  causing  so  much  discomfort  as  well  as  pain,  I  contend  tnat  the 
following  case  is  a  blessed  example  of  the  benign  workings  of  this 
DBfw  system. 

Upon  the  6tb  inat.,  my  wife,  under  the  attention  of  that  eminent 
hvdropathist.  Dr.  Shew,  gave  birth  to  a  large  healthy  boy.  The 
duld  was  not  two  hours  old,  before  the  mother  was  lifted  from  bed 
and  placed  in  the  sitz-bath,  and  from  that  time  commenced  a  rapid 
recoveiy — suffice  it  to  say,  she  kept  her  bed  for  one  day  only — the 
tecond  day  she  sat  up— ^  third  day  walked  about  the  upper  floor 
at  di£ferent  intervals — ^fourth  day  came  down  stairs  to  her  meals, 
sad  the  fifth  day  took  a  short  walk  in  the  street,  and  now,  thoudi 
but  two  weeks  since  confinement,  is  enjoying  herself  with  her  famuy 
in  the  country. 

Now,  some  may  say  that  my  wife  was  <<only  one  in  a  thousand" 
who  could  stand  it,  but  although  I  do  not  consider  myself  comp^ 
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tent  to Judffe,  as  to  wlikt  others  can  do,  yet  t  can  only  add  that  she 
has  saflSerea  as  others  have  in  previous  ^^confinements,*'  and  **e<nh 
finementM*'  they  truly  were — ^kept  in  close,  hot  rooms,  for  perhaps 
a  month. 

As  to  the  treatment,  though  so  effective,  yet  it  was  truly  simple. 
She,  of  coarse,  took  no  memcine,  took  daily  four  or  five  baths,  en- 
joyed the  refreshing  air  from  open  windows,  and  that  absence  from 
nervous  languor  previously  experienced.  Her  appetite  on  the  fourth 
day  was  ravenous,  and  she  enjoyed  her  usual  meals  with  peculiar 
satisfaction. 

I  have  been  induced  to  make  this  family  afihir  public,  fi'om  a 
desire  to  influence  others  to  wean  themselves  firom  that  dreadflil 
prejudice  which  leads  them  to  submit  to  the  old-fashioned,  lengthy 
and  severe  treatment,  and  to  try  the  effects  of  the  new,  simple,  but 
beautifully  effective  system,  as  practiced^  the  disciples  of  Priess- 
nitz.  JOHN  wHEELEk,  Jr., 

81,  Clark  Sf.,  Brooklyn. 
Wdter^Cure  Journal. 


iSiYVMOtATBY  i     OB   THE    W AfTMB-CvM.        ItS    PBI9QIPLBfl,    PbO- 

CBS8B8,  ^KD  MopM  OF  Tbbatjmbiit.  C<mifnUd  in  part  from 
the  m^t  emineni  amihorSf  ancient  and  modern^  on  the  sutjtdi 
together  foith  an  aeeountj  of  the  latest  methods  adoptea  bj 
Priessnitz.  Illustrated  with  numerous  eases  of  cure.  Bjf 
JoBL  Shbw,  M.  D> 

The  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  of  Dr.  iShew^s, 
about  five  years  since,  is  to  be  considered  as  having  been  the  first 
grand  impetus  to  the  new  system  of  hydropathy  in  this  countiy. 
indeed,  at  that  time,  the  Water-cure  had  been  heard  of  among  ns 
by  only  a  few.  The  first,  a  large  edition,  was  sold  in^  a  few  months 
Sance  that,  however,  owing  to  the  fact  that  numbers  of  smaller 
works  have  been  published  on  the  subject,  its  sale  has  not  been  so 
rapid. 

<*There  is  one  feature  of  the  present  edition  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  render  it  a  much  mott  acceptable  one  than  either  of  the  former. 
While  on  a  second  visit  at  Oraefenbei^g,  in  the  winter  of  1847«-8, 
the  author  was  carefol  to  obtain  of  Preissnitz  his  metfiods  d 
treatin^he  principal  diseases  to  which  the  human  system  is  sub- 
ject, lliese  were  not  trusted  to  memory,  but  were  written  down  on 
the  spot.  These  methods,  sithple  as  they  may  appear,  are  the 
results  of  this  great  man's  experience,  gained  througn  many  years 
of  persevering  toil.  His  opinions  must  necessarily  have  grest 
weight  with  all  who  have  confidence  in  the  new  system  of  water.'* 
This  book  is  now  stereotyped,  and  is  beautifully  printed  on  good 
paper.  It  contains  36()  pages  of  large  12mo,  and  is  cheap  consid- 
ermg  the  amount  of  matter  it  contains.      Any  one  remitting  one 
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dollar,  free  of  posta^,  can  receive  it  from  the  office  of  the  Water- 
cure  Joomaly  by  mail.  No  familji  we  think,  ahoold  be  withoat 
this  highly  interestii^  and  practical  work.-^J7.  Hoptj  M.  D. 

The  Watsb«Cubb  at  Bbattijbbobo'  Vt.-^A  correspondent  of 
the  Hartford  Coorant,  writing  from  Brattleboro',  Vt.,  says  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Water^ure : 

A  lady  was  bfougfat  here  two  months  nnce  from  Lowell,  Mass., 
on  a  feather  bed.  She  was  |^ven  up  by  her  physicians,  and  so  low 
that  they  were  ^ight  day»  bringing  ner  on ;  her  Uoabs  were  utterly 
useless — so  mudi  so  that  she  had  not  used  diem  for  tw^ve  mentis. 
She  now  walks  over  these  mountains  as  nimbly  as  any  girl ;  and 
yoo  woutd  hardly  siqppose  that  she  had  ever  been  sick. 

The  water  appears  to  possess  the  property  of  ejecting  frpm  the 
system  evenrthing  impm«  and  not  necessary  to  sustain  life.  Men 
9re  here  wnose  systems  are  perfectly  saturated  witti  mercury,  and 
when  they  come  out  of  the  sheets  in  the  morning,  after  sweating  an 
hour  or  so,  they  are  stained  with  mercuiy^;  in  fact  it  brings  out' 
every  impurity. 

Ilbe  course  we  have  to  m  Arough  is  this — first,  sweating  in  a 
wet  sheet  in  the  morning ;  from  awet  sheet  we  are  plunged  into  a 
ooM  bath  and  rubbed  down  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  then\ 
started  cff  to  walk  some  three  or  &>m  miles  before  bfeakfkst;  at' 
eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  a  douche  bath,  or  stream  of  water  fttlKng  at 
a  distBiiee  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  on  all  parts  of  the  body ; 
mbb^  down,  and  walk  again ;  at  five  o'clock  a  hip  bath,  and  at 
nigfat  a  foot  bath.  Daring  the  intervals  we  walk  and  drink  water 
to  the  amount  of  thirty  glasses  per  day. 

VEGETABLE  DIET  AND  WATER-CURE. 
Doriiig  the  last  month,  two  more  books  have  been  added  to  our 
rapidly  increasing  reform  and  hydropathic  literature.  The  first  is 
Or.  Alcoit's  work  on  Ve^etahh  Diel,  published  by  Fowlers  and 
Welle*  The  author  is  widely  and  fhvorably  known  by  his  various 
wiittage  on  morel,  medical,  and  physiological  subjects.  The  pres- 
ent work^bringetc^etber  the  testimony  of  medical  and  scientific  men, 
whose  minds  kme-  been  particulariy  directed  to  I3ie  subject,  and  the 
experieoee  of  all  ages,  in  fitvor  of  vegetable  ft>od  in  preference  to 
anuial.  The  second  work  alluded  to  is  entitled  **Buliter  and 
Forbes  m^  tkt  Waier-treatmeiUy*'  edited  by  Dr.  Houghton,  of  this 
city.  Wilh  the  exception  of  some  fifty  p^s  of  ^Observations  on  ' 
Hygiene  nnd  the  Water4reatment,"  by  the  editor,  it  is  a  republica- 
tion of  Bulwer's  celebrated  letter.  Dr.  Forbes*  able  paper  on  the 
Water-tfure,  Dr.  Wilscm's  remarks  on  Bathing  and  the  Water-treat- 
ment, and  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Mayo  and  Sir  Charles  Scudamore, 
with  two  or  three  other  medical  men,  on  the  same  subject. — Water^ 
Cure  Jour. 
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ANIMALCULJE  AND  CHOLERA. 

Microscopic  Appbabanccs  of  the  Discraboks  and  Muscular 
Fibres  of  a  Patibnt  who  died  of  Epidemic  Cholera. — By 
W.  J.  Burnett,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Burnett,  by  reqaest,  recently  read  a  pa^  before  the  Boeton 
Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  on  this  subject.  It  is  pobliBhed 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  for  July. 

On  Sunday,  June  3d,  a  man  at  the  northern  of  the  city  was 
attadied  with  the  premonitoiy  symptoms  of  cholera.  The  case 
ran  a  rapid  course,  aiMl  in  a  few  hours  he  was  in  a  state  of  ccdlapse ; 
and  on  tne  next  morning,  at  10  o'clock,  he  died. 

A  post-mortem  examination  of  his  body  was  made,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day,  at  half  past  three  o'clock.  At  this  autopsy 
I  secured  a  quantity  of  the  **  noe-water  "  liquid  found  in  his  intes- 
tines; also  a  portion  of  one  of  the  pectoral  muscles.  These  speci- 
mens I  submitted,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  to  caneful  and  iweated 
microscopical  examinations,  and  obtained  the  following  resom : 

1st.  ''Bice  Water '^  Liquid.— This  was  found  loaded  with  epi* 
thelium  of  both  varieties,  viz.,  the  cylinder  epithelium,  and  Uie 
tesselate  or  pavement  epithelium.  Tnese  cells  were  floating  about 
not  only  singly,  but  in  large  flakes  of  one-thirtieth  to  one4enth  of 
an  inch  in  size,  and  attached  uninjured  to  the  '*  basement  membrane" 
fix>m  which  they  grow ;  so  that  it  would  appear  that  this  ^^baaement 
membrane"  had  been  stripped  off,  bearing  the  cells  upon  it  The 
cloudiness  and  opacity  ot  this  liquid  seemed  entirely  due  to  the 
presence  of  immense  quantities  of  these  epithelial  cells,^  since  no 
mucous  corpuscles  or  any  other  corpuscles  whatever,  as  well  as  no 
shreds  of  lymph,  could  be  detected  from  repeated  examinations. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  tesselaied  or  pavement  epithelium 
covers  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  oesophagiis,  while 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  remainiiur  portion  of  tne  alimentaiy 
canal  is  covered  bjr  the  cylinder  epithelium.  Therefore  the  pret- 
ence of  both  varieties  of  this  epithelium  in  these  dischaiges  woiihl 
show  that  they  came  from  the  surface  of  the  wkoh  of  the  aUmeii- 
tary  canal,  instead  of  from  its  intestinal  portion  only. 

Loitering  here  and  there,  in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  was  an 
occasional  crystal  of  the  oxalate  of  lime* 

IfjiC  For  a  long  time,  I  could  perceive  nothing  in  this  liauid  but  the 
two  substances  just  mentioned,  viz.,  the  epithelium  ana  the  ctyatal 
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of  oxalate  of  lime.  But,  after  increasing  the  power  of  the  instrii^ 
ment,  a  third  element  appeared,  and  was  liien  so  apparent  that  I 
greatly  wondered  I  had  not  before  seen  it.  This  was  the  presencot 
of  thousands  of  thousands  of  animalculiB  swarming  and  sporting 
about  in  every  direction.  For  a  time,  I  thought  that  this  must  be 
a  mere  accident,  but  very  many  subsequent  examinations  affoided 
the  same  results;  and  that  I  might  not  be  the  only  person  to  vouch 
for  their  presence  here,  I  showed  them  to  my  mend.  Dr.  D.  H. 
Storer,  of  this  city,  who  made  the  remark,  tfaiat  he  distinctly  saw 
them  ^^writhin^  about."  By  a  power  of  five  hundred  linear  diame* 
ters,  they  could  clearly  be  seen,  some  as  linear  moving  bodies, 
others  having  a  more  globular  character — ^the  former  seeming  to  be 
only  a  linear  aggregation  of  the  latter.  They  seemed,  therefore,  to 
be  vibrionesf  and  by  measurement  the  single  animals  were  from 
1-16,000  to  1-20,000,  and  the  compound  chain-like  animals  were 
from  1-8000  to  1-4000  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  I  state  these  facts 
in  this  precise  manner,  since  some,  it  is  probable,  may  think  that 
all  this  is  simply  the  molecular  motion  so  often  observed  in  the 
secretions.  But  that  they  were  distinct  animals  having  voluntary 
motion^  I  have  no  doubt,  since  Dr.  Storer,  as  well  as  myself,  saw 
them  moving  in  a  serpentine  manner  over  die  field. 

ad.  Muscular  Tissue* — Not  thinking  of  seeing  any  of  these 
appearances,  I  examined  a  small  bit  of  muscle,  with  reference  to 
ascertaining,  if  possible,  on  account  of  the  involuntary  muscular 
contractions  during  life,  the  proximity  of  the  stria  of  their  Hbrilke. 
But  my  perception  of  these  relations  was  not  very  acute,  irom  my 
astonishment  to  find  in  this  tissue  these  same  animalculse  in  great 
numbers.  A  little  distilled  water,  used  to  soften  the  tissue,  brought 
oat  great  numbers  of  them  into  it,  so  that  they  were  seen,  as  in  the 
intestinal  liquid,  sporting  about  hither  and  thither.  In  these  exam- 
inations, all  possible  care  and  precaution  were  used,  to  prevent  die 
introduction  of  any  foreign  bodies  into  the  field  of  observation. 

The  great  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  the  result  of  these  exam- 
inations, is  that  the  same  animalculiB  were  found  in  great  numbers 
both  in  the  intestinal  liquid  and  in  the  muscular  fibre.  And  the 
fact  of  their  being  in  the  muscular  fibre  would  armie,  I  think,  deci- 
dedly aeainst  the  supposition  of  their  mere  accidental  presence  in 
the  liqmd  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

I  much  regret  that,  before  these  observations  were  made  known, 
I  should  not  have  had  the  advantage  of  more  specimens  from 
patients  who  have  since  died  here  of  this  disease.  And  although 
it  may  seem  premature  that  these  results  from  a  single  case  should 
thus  be  made  known,  yet  they  are  exposed  as  simple  facts,  and 
upon  future  examinations  I  shall  rely  tor  the  proof,  either,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  these  animalculiB  were  simply  accidental  to  this 
case  alone  ^  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  presence  is  constant 
in  this  disease ;  and  if  the  latter  is  found  to  be  correct,  as  would 
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seem  thus  to  have  been  foreshadowed,  there  will  then  be  sufficient 
time  to  attempt  to  trace  their  causative  relation  with  this  dire  dis- 
ease now  among  us. 

Furthermore,  should  future  investigations  show  that  these  vihri- 
ones  are  equally  common  in  the  tissues  and  secretions  of  patients 
dying  of  other  diseases — ^in  other  words,  that  their  presence  in  this 
disease  is  not  specific — ^yet  the  above  note  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
considered  without  value — since  it  may  serve  to  call  the  attention 
of  better  observers  than  myself  to  this  interesting  subject.—.^. 
Jour,  of  Med.  Science, 

Dr.  J.  T.  Plummer,  of  Richmond,  la.,  makes  the  following  re- 
marks in  the  Western  Lancet : — 

I  hasten  to  lay  before  the  medical  public  a  discoveiy  which  may 
ultimately  prove  important  to  mankind.  If,  however,  it  should  even- 
tuate in  nothing  serviceable,  I  will  have  accomplished  my  present 
purpose,  of  givmg  to  others  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  accuracy 
of  my  observations  so  far  as  they  extend ;  and  of  carrying  out  the 
discovery  to  an  extent  which  the  means  at  my  command  will  not 
permit  me  to  do. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  cholera  in  this  place,  I 
have  availed  myself  of  eveiy  opportunity  of  examining  chemically 
and  microscopically,  the  alvine  evacuations  of  the  patients  under 
my  care.  These  researches,  together  with  the  history  and  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  as  it  appeared  here  in  1832,  1833,  1834  and 
1849,  with  various  collateral  subjects,  I  will  probably  submit  to  iny 
medical  brethren  at  a  future  day ;  but  the  principal  object  at  pre- 
sent is  to  announce  the  discovery  in  cholera  evacuations  of  different 
physical  characters,  or  animalculae,  with  which  I  have  had  no  for- 
mer acquaintance. 

Some  weeks  ago,  while  contemplating  the  sizes  of  the  globules 
(apparently  mucus  globules)  in  a  drop  of  the  sedimentary  portion  of 
a  cholera  stool,  I  was  surprised  to  see  one  of  the  apparent  globules 
start  into  active  motion.  Not  being  of  a  very  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, I  at  first  suspected  the  motion  migh'.  be  owing  to  a  temporary 
current  suddenly  created  in  the  fluid,  carryi  g  the  globule  along  with  it. 
But  why  were  other  clobules  and  particles,  in  (he  course  of  the  sup- 
posed current,  motionless  ?  I  haa  no  cause  to  attempt  to  answer  this 
question — for  directly,  another  and  another  globule  (as  I  shall  still 
call  them  for  convenience)  began  to  frisk  about,  moving  in  different 
directions,  some  stemming  actual  currents  set  up  in  the  fluid  under 
examination,  wriggling  what  appeared  to  be  their  heads,  rapidly 
from  side  to  side  as  uiey  progressed ;  others  performing  gyratory 
motions ;  some  seemed  to  be  spinning  upon  their  own  axis ;  others 
performing  various  other  evolutions.    These  living  atoms  were  of 
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somewhat  diflferent  sizes,  bat  all  of  them  i^peared  to  be  smaller 
than  what  I  considered  the  mucus  corpuscles. 

Apparently,  these  animalcular  dots  had  the  power  of  contraction 
and  expansion ;  but  in  this  observation  I  may  have  been  deceived. 
Well  aware  of  the  danger  of  optical  illusions  in  mich)scopic  as  well 
as  other  visual  appearances,  I  repeatedly  changed  the  drop  of  liquid 
and  continued  my  examination  of  the  foregoing  and  other  phenom-'^ 
ena,  by  candlelight,  for  hours.  During  my  nocturnal  observations, 
I  perceived  a  number  of  the  animacules  to  be  paired,  so  as  to  be  in 
close  contact.  Once  I  discovered  a  separation  to  be  taking  place 
between  what  appeared  to  be  a  pair;  and  keeping  my  eye  on  ttiem, 
I  observed  them  finally  to  have  a  fair  space  between  them ;  but  yet, 
as  one  moved,  the  other  followed  as  if  dragged  by  some  invisible 
connexion. 

My  thou^ts  were  now  turned  to  the  qnery^  whether  these  were 
monads?  They  were  certainly  not  vibriones;  if  they  were  infd- 
sory  animacules,  they  were  probable  monads.  Here  were  the  ap- 
nirently  globular  form  and  nssiparous  generation  of  monadic  life. 
oat  were  these  animalcules  really  infusoryf  That  is,  did  they 
take  possession  of  evacuation  after  its  passage  from  the  intestines  ? 
The  evacuation  was  six  or  seven  hours  old  before  it  was  submitted 
to  examination ;  this  made  it  possible  for  infusory  life  to  have  be- 
gun. I  then  reasoned,  that  if  these  were  infusorial,  their  numbers 
would  increase.  Twenty  hours  afterward,  I  therefore  examined 
the  same  evacuation,  and  found  globules  still  moving.  Cold  water 
was  added  to  dilute  the  drop ;  it  appeared  to  produce  no  effect  upon 
the  moving  atoms,  the  number  of  which  was  not  increased. 

I  repeated  my  observations  upon  another  portion  of  the  liquid, 
forty.four  hours  from  the  time  of  its  dejection,  all  apparent  life  was 
now  extinct.  The  conditions,  then,  ostensibly  most  favorable  to 
infusorial  life,  proved  destructive  to  these  animalculae.  I  now  re» 
sorted  to  the  probability  of  their  being  inbred  in  the  human  system 
or  imbibed ;  and  waited  for  further  opportunity  of  prosecuting  my 
inquiries ;  one  soon  offered,  and  a  most  favorable  one. 

About  the  thirtieth  evacuation  from  a  dying  man  was,  within  two 
minutes  after  its  passa^,  enclosed  in  a  well  cleansed  vessel  prepaid 
ed  for  the  purpose,  and  in  ten  minutes  was  under  the  microscope.-^ 
The  stool  was  almost  as  limpid  as  water.  All  my  former  observa* 
tions  were  now  confirmed ;  but  with  the  aid  of  a  somewhat  more 
powerful  glass  than  mine,  belonrinff  to  Dr.  Smith,  (whose  corrobo- 
rative observations  were  now  adlecf  to  mine, )  I  discovered  the  ani* 
macolse  to  be'discal  or  perhaps  lenticular;  and  to  possess  appenda* 
ges  resembling  le^s  or  paddles.  And  the  application  of  them  was 
very  obvious  in  the  performance  of  those  gyratory  motions  already 
mentioned ;  on  the  inner  side  of  its  circuit,  the  fluid  was  quiet, 
while  the  fluid  in  immediate  contact  with  the  opposite  or  outer  side 
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of  the  animalculie,  was  evidently  rippled  by  the  use  of  its  extremi- 
ties in  performing  its  gyrations. 

Beside  the  infusorise,  I  can  think  of  but  two  other  substances 
which  could  be  mistaken  for  the  cholera  animalculae.  One  is,  the 
molecular  base  of  the  chyle ;  the  molecule  of  which  are  said  to  ex- 
hibit vivid  motions,  and  the  other  is  the  blood-corpuscle  when  mul- 
tiplying itself  by  fissiparous  generation,  according  to  Dr.  6.  O. 
Bees.  With  respect  to  the  first,  it  is  not  likely  that  my  microscope 
is  sufficiently  powerful  to  brine  the  molecules  to  light;  and  as  to  tne 
second,  I  do  not  know  that  blood-corpuscles  have  heretofore  been 
suspected  to  have  legs.  I  now  think  of  one  other  substance  which 
I  may  have  mistaken  for  the  ap|Mtrent  entozoa.  I  mean  the  detach- 
ed epithelial  cells,  while  their  ciliary  powers  are  yet  active.  But 
the  whole  subject  is  now  in  the  hanas  of  those  who  are  better  [ffe- 
pared  for  such  investigations  than  I  am ;  and  acknowledging  my  com- 
parative ignorance  of  microscopic  research,  I  submit  uie  foregoing 
Jaeta  to  the  reader. 

JNO.  T.  PLUMMER, 

Riehmondy  la.j  Nov.y  1849. 

Microscopic  infusorioR  in  the  alvine  dejections  of  cholera  pa- 
tients have  been  mentioned  by  others.  M.  rouchet,  of  France,  has 
recently  observed  vast  numl)ers  of  these  animalculae  in  rice-water 
discharges.  The  peculiar  motion  witnessed  by  Dr.  Plummer, 
could  hardly  be  attributed  to  ciliary  bodies,  for  the  epithelial  cells 
of  the  alimentary  canal  are  destitute  of  ciliary  prolongations. 

[Editor  of  Western  Lancet. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  MED- 

ICAL  CONVENTION. 

Pursuant  to  notice  generally  circulated  through  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  friends  of  Medical  Reform  met  in  general  Convention  in 
the  city  of  Syracuse,  Tuesday,  September  II,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 
The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  S.  H.  Potter,  who 
stated  that  the  objects  dictating  the  call  of  a  State  Convention,  were 
to  secure  a  perfect  or^nization  of  the  vast  number  of  Botanic 
Physicians  and  their  fnends  throughout  the  Empire  State,  in  order 
that  they  might  secure  to  themselves  the  facilities  of  self  elevation^ 
by  adopting  measures  to  obtain  a  thorough  medical  education  of  all 
its  members,  and  the  universal  adoption  of  the  practice.  The  as- 
tonishing success  of  practitioners,  comparatively  ignorant,  far  beyond 
those  ot  other  modes,  prove  most  conclusively  that  to  save  the 
human  race  from  that  rapid  and  fearful  deterioration  which  they 
have  been  and  are  still  suffering  under  the  ordinary  mercurializing 
and  depleting  treatment,  as  well  as  to  restore  again  to  mankind  good, 
vigorous,  and  healthful  constitutions,  and  save  them  from  premature 
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graves,  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity  and  the  welfare  of  the  race, 
all  demand  that  we  now  proceed  to  organize  in  a  judicious  manner, 
80  as  to  enjoy  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  all,  learned  and  unlearned, 
and  extend  the  salutary  influence  of  Eclectic  Medical  Practice, 
until  its  benefits  and  blessings  can  be  universally  enjoyed. 

Dr.  P.  then  moved  that  Dr.  C.  S.  Totman,  of  Sjnracuse,  be 
chosen  President,  pro  tem.     Adopted, 

Dr.  S.  O.  Gleason,  of  Glen  Haven,  was  chosen  Secrecary. 

On  motion,  a  committee  consisting  of  five  members  to  draft  and 
present  a  Constitution,  was  chosen. 

On  motion,  Drs.  Potter,  Gleason,  Ellmore,  Totman  and  Chaney 
were  constituted  said  committee,  and  were  instructed  to  report  at 
half  past  seven  o'clock  this  evening. 

On  motion,  Drs.  Lawrence,  Gazley,  Horton,  Heath  and  Fowler 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  present  business  in  due  form  for  the 
action  of  the  Convention. 

Adjourned  to  the  above  time. 

Tuesday,  7  1-2  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  Convention  assembled 
pursuant  to  adjournment, — ^the  President  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Potter,  Chairman  of  the  committee  to  draft  a  Constitution, 
made  report,  which  was  accepted,  and  the  Committee  discharged. 
The  report  was  then  taken  up,  each  article  separately. 

The  first  article  read  as  follows : 

Art.  1.  This  Convention  shall  be  called  the  New  York  State 
Eclectic  Medical  Convention. 

The  term  Eclectic  elicited  much  very  interesting  discussion,  in 
which  many  members  participated.  Every  possible  objection  was 
urged  to  the  name  Eclectic,  and  more  than  fully  answered,  and  the 
first  article  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  balance  of  the  report 
after  being  carefully  considered,  and  undergoing  some  amendments, 
was  also  adopted  with  great  harmony,  all  seeming  to  entertain  sim- 
ilar views. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  seven  from  different  parts  of  the  State 
to  nominate  officers  to  serve  this  Convention  the  coming  year,  was 
chosen.     Adjourned  to  10  A.  M.  to-morrow. 

Wednesday,  10  A.  M.  The  Convention  assembled,  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  Chair,  when  the  committee  on  nominations  made  the 
following  report,  viz : 

S.  M.  Davis,  M.  D.,  of  Bufblo,  President. 

P.  Lapham,  M.  D.,  of  New  York, 

W.  B.  Stanton,  M.  D.,  of  Albany, 

Dr.  M.  M.  Mallery,  of  Sherbum, 

Dr.  J.  Frank,  of  Oswego, 

Dr.  —  Sweet,  of  Mexico,  J  Vice  Presidents. 

Dr.  P.  H.  Hays,  of  Cuba, 

Dr.  E.  W.  Sabin,  of  Rochester, 

B.  S.  Heath,  M.  D.,  of  Syracuse, 

Dr.  M.  W.  Hill,  of  Bufialo,  J 


it 
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S.  O.  Gleason,  M.  D.  of  Glen  Haven,  N.  Y-,  Secretaiy. 
S,  H.  Potter,  M.  D.,  of  Syracuse,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Dr.  C.  S-  Totman,  of  Sjnracuse,  Treasurer. 

DiRECTOBS. 

W.  Beach,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  Dr.  Potter,  Oswego, 

Dr.  Hassan,                        do.  "  T-  A.  More,  Manlius, 

"    Winchester,                do.  "  Robinson,  Seneca  Falls, 

C.  B.  Bivenbaugh,      do.  "  Wm.  Elmore,  Geneva, 

E.  W.  Sabin,  Rochester,  "  Purington,  Truxton, 

R.  Burton,  M.  D.,  Albany,  "  Hobert,  Homer, 

A.  P.  Russel,  M.  D.,  do.  "  Reynolds,  Elmira, 

Dr.  E.  S.  Davis,  Little  Falls,  «  Horton,  Port  Byron, 

**    Cyrus  Thompson,  Syracuse,  *f  S.  Look,  Prattsburgh, 

"   G.  E.  Lawrence,  Sherbum,  "  L.  D.  Stone,  Auburn, 

E.  J.  Mattock,  M.  D.,  Troy,  "  G.  Sheldon,  Cazenovia, 

Dr.  Salisbury,  Herkimer,  "  G.  W.  Whitman, Weedsp't. 

«  J.  T.  Goodin,  Utica,  «  G.  D.  Kuchler,  Clarence, 

"  Tyler,  Rome,  «  A.  H.  Davis,  Randolph, 

"   Teal,  Lockport,  "  Wm.  A.  Wallace,  Avoca, 

"   H.  L.  Hall,  Buffalo,  "  W.  Ransom,  Panama. 

The  report  was  received  and  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  adjourned. 

The  Convention  again  assembled  at  the  hour  appointed.  The 
President  elect,  Dr.  S.  M.  Davis,  of  Buffalo,  having  arrived,  took 
the  Chair. 

The  business  committee  presented  the  following  resolutions,  each 
of  which  was  discussed  and  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  pommit- 
tee  discharged. 

Conscious  of  the  fact,  that  to  be  able  to  elevate  and  sustain  our- 
selves, and  to  fill  up  a  life  of  usefulness  in  "doing  good,''  we  must 
adopt  measures  to  secure  the  general  difiusion  of  useful  knowledge 
in  a  form  acceptable  and  available  to  all;  therefore 

Resolved^  That  we  most  heartily  approve  of  the  establishment 
of  Central  Medical  College,  ot  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  pledge  the 
cordial  co-operation  and  support  of  this  Convention  to  the  extent  of 
our  influence  in  sustaining  the  noble  enterprize. 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  consisting  of  twelve  members  be 
chosen  by  this  Convention,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  co-operate 
with  the  incorporated  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  in  making 
arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  College  edifice,  and  to 
secure  to  Central  Medical  College  every  other  facility  for  its  per- 
manent and  prosperous  establishment. 

In  pursuance  with  this  resolution,  Drs.  Totman,  Russel,  Ghaney, 
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GleasoQ,  Robinson,  Goodwin,  Stone,  C.  Thompson,  T.  A.  More, 
Sheldon,  Hill  and  Higbie  were  unanimously  chosen  said  committee. 

Resolvedj  That  this  Convention  is  highly  pleased  with  the  beau- 
tiful and  captivating  appearance  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  and  Surg- 
ical Journal,  the  correct  and  very  able  manner  with  which  it  is 
conducted,  as  well  as  the  doctrines  which  it  advocates,  as  also  the 
kind  yet  di^fied  spirit  manifested  in  it,  and  most  cordially  yield 
to  it  our  united  patronage  and  support. 

Resohedf  That  we  consider  a  judicious,  well  conducted  Medical 
Journal,  the  soul  of  Medical  Reform,  and  on  that  account  most 
respectfully  recommend  our  Eclectic  friends  everywhere,  to  imme- 
diately subscribe  for  the  Eclectic  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
and  advance  the  small  amount  necessary,  even  if  they  have  to  sac- 
rifice a  little  to  do  it,  and  we  will  also  make  every  exerticm  to  extend 
its  circulation. 

Resolvedy  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  Hydropathy 
has  claims  to  our  attention  among  other  efficient  remedial  means, 
andas  Eclectics  we  recommend  that  a  spirit  of  liberal  investigation  be 
fostered  by  our  Medical  School  in  this  interesting  field  of  research. 

Retolvedf  That  we  very  much  admire  the  brilliant  and  heroic 
course  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  M.  D.,  and  recommend  our 
Institution  at  Syracuse  to  receive  female  students  and  grant  them 
equal  privileges  with  the  males. 

Resolvedj  That  we  recommend  Prof.  Kost's  Materia  Medica 
aod  Therapeutics  as  an  excellent  and  well  arranged  work  on  those 
interesting  branches  of  Medical  Science. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  highly  gratified  to  learn  that  Prof.  W. 
Beach  is  issuing  a  new  and  splendid  edition  of  his  American  Prac- 
tice, in  3  volumes,  with  300  colored  plates,  and  most  cheerfully  and 
cordially  commend  it  to  the  Eclectic  profession,  as  well  as  tender 
our  gratitude  to  the  distinguished  author  for  his  talents  and  untiring 
perseverance. 

On  motion,  resolved  that  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention  be 
published  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and  other 
Keformed  Journals  be  requested  to  copy ;  and  that  we  print  2000 
extra  copies  of  the  Proceedings,  Constitution  and  By-Laws  for 
general  distribution. 

On  motion  adjourned. 

S.  M.  DAVIS,  M.  D.,  Prendent. 

S.  O.  Glsason,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Rochester  and  Syracuse  Schools. — Among  other  iim)ortant 
items  of  business  which  came  before  that  body,  [the  State  Eclectic 
Medical  Society,]  was  a  generous  proffer,  on  the  part  of  the  Roch- 
ester Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  through  Prof.  William  W.  Had- 
ley,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  that  Faculty,  as  a  committee  appointed  ex- 
ptessly  for  the  purpose,  to  enter  into  a  union  with  us  m  order  that 
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all  the  strength  of  Eclectics  in  this  State  might  be  concentrated,  and 
rendered  available  in  promoting  the  cause.  We  are  happy  in  hav- 
ing the  pleasure  of  informing  the  particular  friends  of  this  and 
that  interest  too,  as  well  as  all  those  who  only  care  for  the  general 
good,  that  the  terms  were  so  commendably  lioeral,  that  it  was  not 
only  in  our  power,  but  our  privilege  and  interest  to  accept  them ; 
ana  that  we  no  longer  have  separate  objects,  but  our  interests  and 
theirs  are  one  in  heart  and  action.  Many  letters  had  been  written 
to  us  from  different  quarters,  urging  this  move,  in  all  of  which  was 
the  very  forcible  and  time  honored  quotation,  "in  union  there  is 
strength."  One  circumstance  is  worthy  of  particular  attention. 
The  class  of  students  at  Rochester,  in  the  exercise  of  the  pure 
feelings  of  philanthropy,  unbiassed  by  any  local  or  personal  consid- 
erations, voluntarily  assembled  in  the  hall  of  their  Institute,  and 
passed  resolutions  unanimously,  but  respectfully  requesting  both 
Faculties  to  take  the  matter  into  serious  consideration,  ana  make 
any  concessions  deemed  indispensable  to  effect  a  union.  This  was 
in  the  highest  sense  commendable  to  the  hearts  as  well  as  heads  of 
those  stuaents,  and  is  so  ominous  of  their  future  brilliant  career  of 
usefulness,  that  it  would  be  idle  for  us  to  say  that  a  new  and  glo- 
rious era  has  arrived,  and  the  golden  harvest  all  ripe,  will  soon  be 
ffraced  with  a  valiant  band  of  bold  and  worthy  laborers.  It  is  due 
however,  to  the  Faculties  of  both  schools  to  state,  that  in  the  action 
of  these  worthy  pupils  at  Rochester,  they  only  recognize  what  had 
long  been  the  promptings  of  their  own  convictions  of  duty ;  and 
they  all,  without  exception,  in  this  important  matter,  have  mani- 
fested a  readiness  to  yield  any  interest  or  opinion  of  their  own, 
that  is  worthy  of  the  great  and  good  cause  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged.— 2V.  F.  Eclectic  Medical  Journal, 

Mbdical  School  at  Rochester. — We  had  the  pleasure  of  vis- 
iting the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  at  Rochester,  a  snort  time  since, 
and  must  say  that  a  more  interesting  and  promising  class  of  medi- 
cal students,  in  appearance,  need  not  be  aesired,  and  much  lai^r 
than  we  had  expected  could  have  been  raised  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  on  so  short  a  notice. 

We  listened  to  the  lectures  of  Professors  Jones,  Hadley,  and 
Hill,  with  interest  and  instruction.  They  are  in  ener^,  matter 
and  diction,  among  our  very  best  medical  lecturers.  We  had  a 
very  pleasant  interview  with  the  professors  and  some  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  felt  ourselves  amply  repaid  for  our  trouble  and  expense. 
Our  cause  cannot  do  otherwise  than  prosper  when  sustained  by  such 
teachers  and  students. — N.  Y.  EcL  Med.  Jour. 
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CANADIAN  PROVINCIAL  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

By  special  request,  we  took  a  journey  to  Kingston,  C.  W.,  last 
week,  and  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Botanic 
Society  at  that  place.  The  Society  held  its  meetings  two  days, 
having  some  four  sessions,  all  of  which  were  deeply  interesting. 
We  were  pleased  indeed  to  find  so  many  intelligent,  scientific  and 
efficient  men  among  our  Canadian  brethren,  as  also  among  them 
all,  the  true  spirit  of  self  elevation,  general  investigation  and  im- 
provement, as  well  as  compromise,  for  union  for  the  good  and  pro- 
motion of  the  cause,  which  is  highly  commendable. 

We  shall  eive  the  proceedings  in  full  in  our  next  Journal,  which 
must  be  read  by  all  our  friends  in  the  States  with  the  deepest  inte- 
rest, when  we  tell  them  an  outline  of  their  nature.  They  adopted 
the  name  Eclectic,  pledged  to  give  all  their  influence  to  Central 
Medical  College,  and  extend  the  circulation  of  our  Journal  in 
Canada,  and  act  in  co-operation  and  concert  with  us  in  elevating 
the  cause,  by  establishing  a  flourishing  medical  institution  in  Syr- 
acuse, as  well  as  in  every  other  measure  to  secure  the  general 
adoption  of  scientific  Eclectic  medical  practice.  They  have  an 
able  and  spirited  medical  periodical  published  at  Toronto,  and  edited 
by  Dr.  Dick,  than  whom  few  are  better  qualified  to  conduct  such 
an  organ  of  reform  at  this  important  crisis  with  them. 

The  laws  in  Canada  are  very  stringent,  giving  no  man  the  right 
to  prescribe  a  single  dose  of  pills,  without  subjecting  himself  to  a 
fine  of  five  pounds  or  imprisonment,  unless  he  belongs  to  "The  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,^'  and  no  man  can  belong  to  them, 
however  scientific  and  successful  he  may  be,  unless  he  bleeds,  gives 
mercurials,  antimonials  and  arsenic,  with  large  quantities  of  opium. 
Dr.  Dick  speaks  out  in  a  spirit,  and  with  sentiments  and  ideas  that 
shake  the  temples  of  error  and  death  to  their  very  foundation,  and 
make  the  rebels  of  the  "regular  inqusition,"  tremble  at  the  manful 
exposition  of  their  glaring  usurpations  of  law,  their  suppressions  of 
anything  like  successful  and  salutary  practice,  and  the  work  of 
death  and  desolation  which  follows  in  their  train.  Their  journal 
18  entitled  "The  Unfettered  Canadian,"  and  it  already  publishes 
9000  copies,  and  its  list  of  subscribers  is  rapidly  increasing.  We 
have  made  arrangements  with  Dr.  Dick,  to  publish  a  Canadian 
edition  of  our  Journal  for  circulation  there,  and  he  the  same  with 
Qs,  for  the  circulation  of  his  interesting  paper  here,  which  saves 
the  pre-po8tage  in  crossing  the  line,  and  which  will  prove  highly 
advantageous  to  both  journals. 

We  have  only  time  to  add,  we  have  seldom  been  so  much  at- 
tached to  any  people  in  so  short  a  time,  and  saw  in  few,  more  to 
admire.     Great  harmony,  good  feeling  and  dignity  marked  their 
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entire  proceedings,  and  man^  important  steps  were  taken  and  plans 
adopted,  that  look  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  cause. 

We  were  most  forcibly  reminded  of  one  fact,  that  is,  for  men  to 
love  the  truth  and  be  aroused  to  manfully  defend  it,  they  must  be 
persecuted.  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Montreal,  and  other  distinfi^uished 
men,  had  already  been  prosecuted  and  fined  for  healing  tne  sick 
and  relieving  the  suffering  too  quick,  and  without  poisoning  and 
crippling  their  constitutions.  It  would  have  done  anv  reader  good 
to  have  been  present  and  looked  upon  those  veteran  soldiers  in  med- 
ical reform,  and  to  catch  some  or  the  same  spirit.  I  often  most 
sincerely  wished  that  all  our  Eclectic  friends  could  be  fined  five 
pounds,  to  rouse  them  to  decided  and  efficient  action. — jV.  F.  Eel. 
Med.  Jour. 

GLYCERINE  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR. 


BY    SUBGBON   T.    H,    WAKLBT. 


The  adoption  of  the  plan  of  treatment  recommended  by  Mr. 
Yearsley,  was  an  appropnate  recognition  of  the  value  of  liis  labors. 
The  success  which  attended  the  use  of  the  simple  operation  which 
he  recommended  was,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  very  striking  in 
the  first  instance.  In  several  cases,  the  effect  of  the  application  of 
the  wetted  cotton,  in  which  the  t)rmpanum  had  been  perforated  bv 
ulceration,  was  even  extraordinary.  But  it  too  frequently  happened, 
that  the  relief  obtained  was  of  an  ephemeral  duration.  On  ap- 
plying the  wetted  cotton,  the  power  of  hearing,  in  several  instances, 
which  had  been  lost  for  a  very  long  period,  was  instantaneously 
restored — an  event  which  excited  the  most  profound  astonishment  in 
the  minds  of  the  patients  and  their  friends.  Too  soon,  however, 
was  it  perceived  tnat  the  newly  acquired  power  gradually  subsided, 
and  the  sense  of  hearing  returned  to  its  previous  imperfect  condition. 
The  relapse  frequentljf  produced  a  feeling  of  dejection  in  the  spirits 
and  hopes  of  the  patient  which  it  was  painful  to  witness.  The 
benefit  derived  from  the  application,  in  the  first  instance,  was  un- 
doubted, and  could  not  be  mistaken: — ^hence  arose  the  question — 
Why  was  it  of  so  evanescent  a  character?  This  inquiry  naturally 
suggested  a  minute  investigation  into  the  nature  of  the  materials 
employed,  and  also  their  immediate  and  remote  influence  on  the 
parts  to  which  they  were  applied.  A  brief  investigation,  a  few 
experiments,  and  by  attentive  consideration  of  the  subject,  induced 
me  to  attribute  all  the  conferred  advantages  to  the  effects  produced 
by  the  water,  and  to  reject  the  cotton,  as  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
useless.  It  even  appeared  that  after  the  water  had  evaporated,  the 
retained  dry  cotton  became  an  additional  impediment  to  the  function 
of  hearing.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  What  were  the  indications 
which  sudi  facts  seemed  to  establish  ?    Evidently  the  use  of  some 
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agent,  which,  by  offering  a  successfld  resistance  to  evaporatioiii 
should  retain  its  moisture,  and  continue  to  lubricate  the  auditory 
canal.  Clearly  enough  it  was  from  the  moisture  that  the  benent 
was  obtained,  and  from  a  continuance  of  the  moisture  was  the  ad- 
vanta^  to  be  prolonged.  On  duly  considering  all  that  I  had  ob- 
served, it  appeared  to  me  that  glycerine  was  the  only  agent  which 
was  at  all  li&ely  to  accomplish  the  object  I  had  in  view.  After 
consulting  with  Lloyd  Buliock,  of  Conduit  street,  relative  to  the 
composition  and  poperties  of  glycerine,  my  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  It  a  trial  was  confirmed ;  and  Mr.  Bullock  kindly 
manufactured  for  me  a  small  quantity  of  that  preparation  in  its  purest 
form.  This  portion  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Bullock  in  the  first  week 
of  August,  1848.  and  employed  it  immediate  in  several  cases,  with 
apparently  the  most  complete  success.  One  of  the  patients,  aged 
19  years,  was  a  relative  of  Mr.  Braithwaite,  the  celebrated  engi- 
neer. In  this  instance,  the  deafness  had  existed  from  infancy. 
They  were  the  first  I  had  treated  with  the  new  agent.  In  all  these 
mtients  the  wetted  cotton  had  failed  to  produce  a  lasting  benefit. 
Two  of  the  four  patients  are  now  completely  cured;  and  the  other 
two  are  so  far  recovered  as  only  to  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
glycerine  at  distant  intervals.  The  success  of  the  new  remedy,  in 
these  and  many  other  instances,  has  attracted  much  notice ;  and  I 
have  now  usea  the  glycerine  in  upwards  of  three  hundred  cases  of 
deafness.  On  many  occasions  it  has  been  employed  without  any 
advantage  whatever.  In  other  instances  the  benefit  was  considerable 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  disappeared.  In  numerous  cases,  how- 
ever, by  the  use  of  it,  the  power  of  hearing  has  been  completely 
restored.  It  was  only  after  much  experience  in  the  application  of 
glycerine,  and  from  observing  its  action  in  a  great  number  of  cases, 
tfaiat  it  could  be  ascertained  what  were  those  conditions  of  the  ear 
in  which  it  was  most  likely  to  prove  of  advantage.  Contrary  to 
what  ipight  have  been  anticipated,  the  use  of  the  remedy  was  suc- 
cessful in  persons  in  whom  the  deafness  had  been  of  many  years' 
duration— one,  for  example,  thirty  years;  and  also  in  cases  where 
die  existence  of  the  malady  couldf  be  traced  to  the  eruptive  fevers 
of  childhood.  In  instances  of  deafness  caused  by  innammation, 
fc^owed  first  by  suppuration,  and  then  by  a  homy,  dry  condition  of 
the  auditory  canal,  the  application  of  glycerine  has  been  attended 
with  signal  advantage.  Equally  marked  and  peculiar  is  the  success 
when  it  is  used  in  cases  where  fliere  is  a  partial  or  total  absence  of 
cemminus  secretion.  In  many  instances  of  deafness  belonging  to 
these  classes  of  cases,  the  employment  of  glycerine  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  perfect  restoration  of  the  power  of  hearing.  In  other 
examples  of  deafness,  where  the  membrana  tympana  had  evidently 
become  thickened  and  hardened,  and  on  examination  with  the  spec- 
nlum,  denoted  a  whitish  or  pearly  appearance,  the  use  of  the  gly- 
cerine was  followed  by  strikingly  beneficial  and  gratifying  effects. 
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It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  application  of  glycerine  is  equally 
admissible,  whether  the  tjonpanum  be  in  a  sound  state,  or  whether 
it  has  been  destroyed  by  ulceration. 

A  description  of  the  composition  and  properties  of  glycerine, 
abridged  from  Turner's  "Elements  of  Chemistry,*'  may  not  be  un- 
interesting on  this  occasion. 

Glycerine  was  discovered  by  Scheele,  and  Chevreul  proved  its 
exact  composition  and  constitution.  Its  formula  is,  Cg  H?  O5  a^. 
It  is  found  in  fatty  oils  combined  with  oleic,  stearic,  and  marganc 
acid&;  its  specific  gravity  is  1.262.  Glycerine  is  a  sj}rrupy  liquid, 
miscible  both  with  alcohol  and  water,  insoluble  in  either,  slightly 
inflammable,  inodorous,  and  of  a  sweet  taste. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  preparing  it  is  by  the  saponification 
of  olive  oil,  by  means  of  litharge  and  a  little  water.  Sulphuric 
acid  will  separate  the  oily  matters,  leaving  an  aqueous  solution  con- 
taining the  alkaline  salt  along  with  the  glycerine.  The  mixture  is 
evaporated  to  drjrness,  and  treated  with  alcohol,  which  again  dis- 
solves the  glycerine,  and  leaves  the  alkaline  sulphate  undissolved. 
The  glycerine  may  be  purified  from  oxide  of  lead,  by  passing  trough 
it  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen — London  Lancet, 

"Extroduction"  of  the  Bougie  for  Stricture. — By  Prof. 
Brainard,  Prof.  Brainard,  in  the  N.  W.  Med.  and  Sur.  Journal, 
gives  the  history  of  a  case  where  the  patient  had  suffered  for  eleven 
years  from  stricture  of  the  urethra  following  gonorrhoea;  retention 
of  urine  had  almost  become  perfect;  the  patient  complained  of 
great  pain  and  a  constant  desire  to  void  urine,  without  the  ability 
to  pass  only  a  few  drops  at  a  time.  Various  careful  but  inefiectual 
attempts  were  made  to  pass  the  bougie,  the  bladder  had  risen  sev- 
eral inches  above  the  pubis  nearly  to  the  umbilicus.  The  bladder 
was  now  punctured  above  the  pubis  with  the  long  curved  trochar 
and  the  stylet  withdrawn.  As  soon  after  the  operation  as  the  state 
of  the  parts  would  admit,  long  and  persevering  attempts  to  pass  the 
bougie  were  made,  but  without  success.  Near  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra  was  a  knotty  projection, 
beyond  which  the  instrument  would  not  pass.  The  thougnt  now 
occurred  to  Dr.  B.,  that  the  prostatic  and  membranous  portion  of 
the  urethra  could  be  explored  by  means  of  an  instrument  passed 
into  the  bladder  through  the  opening  made  by  the  puncture,  and 
still  occupied  by  the  canula.  The  attempt  was  made  b^  means  of 
a  small-sized  bougie  rendered  firm  by  means  of  a  stiff  wire  bent  to 
form  the  segment  of  a  circle.  Very  little  difficulty  was  met  with 
in  the  attempt  to  pass  it.  By  a  very  little  exertion  the  point  of  the 
instrument  was  brought  to  within  two  inches  of  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra  and  then  seized  by  means  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  the  wire  was 
withdrawn  and  the  open  end  of  the  bougie  passed  into  the  bladder. 
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The  instrument  was  allowed  to  remain  three  days  when  it  was 
withdrawn  and  a  larger  one  substituted.  Larger  instruments  were 
used  from  time  to  time  until  one  above  the  medium  size  passed 
without  the  least  difficulty.  One  month  after  the  first  operation  the 
cure  was  nearly  complete.  The  following  practical  deauctions  are 
drawn  by  Dr.  J3.,  from  this  case. 

Ist.  The  puncture  of  the  bladder  above  the  pubis,  if  care  be 
taken  to  prevent  infiltration  of  urine,  is  a  slight  operation,  and 
should  not  be  deferred  till  extreme  distention  takes  piace.  In  fur- 
ther proof  of  this,  we  would  refer  to  a  case  publishea  not  long  since 
in  the  Bofblo  Medical  Journal,  by  our  friend  Dr.  J.  P.  White,  of 
that  city.  In  that  case  a  puncture  of  the  kind  served  as  a  substitute 
for  a  urethra  for  a  long  time  with  but  trifling  inconvenience. 

2d.  This  puncture  may  be  made  useful  in  catheterism.  For  this 
operation  of^passing  a  catheter  forwards,  which  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  not  been  done  before,  a  friend  has  suggested  the  name 
of  Extroduction.  It  may  be  performed  with  a  properly  curved 
instrument  very  readily,  and  if  difficulties  should  occur,  they  may 
be  obviated  by  passing  the  finger  into  the  rectum.  If  the  cases  in 
which  it  is  liKely  to  be  useful  are  rare,  they  are  extremely  urgent, 
and  when  th^  occur  this  operation  may  prove  a  valuable  means  of 
relief. — N.  It.  Jour.  Med. 

NuRSKs'  Sorb  Mouth. — By  J.  Yale  Ware^  M.  D.  This  is  a 
very  troublesome  complaint  of  mothers,  and  one  that  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  this  section.  An  infallible  remedy,  when  it  does  not 
purge  thejbowels,  is  Griffiths  Myrrh  Mixture,  in  table-spoonful 
doses  three  times  a  day,  internally,  and  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, flr.  viii  to  3  iv  of  pure  water,  for  a  gargle ;  and  if  the  soreness 
extends  towards  the  stomach,  swallow  a  teanspoonfiil  three  times  a 
day.  Of  course,  if  need  be,  the  stomach  should  be  cleansed  by  a 
lieht  emetic  or  gentle  laxative,  antecedent  to  the  above  treatment. 
I  believe,  if  perseveringly  used  in  season,  very  few  mothers  need 
wean  their  cnildren  from  this  cause ;  indeed,  I  have  never  known 
it  &il  to  relieve  the. mouth. — Amtr.  Jour.  Med.  Set. 

Aphtha.— Py  J.  Yale  Warey  M.  D.,  Mass.  The  following 
simple  prescription  has  proved  a  8|)ecific  in  my  hands  in  many  hun- 
dred cases  of  aphtha.  I  learned  it  of  Dr.  Eli  Ives,  New  Haven. 
^*  Ipecac,  gr.  vi ;  tinct.  opii ;  ess.  pep.,  aa  gtt.  iv ;  boiling  water 
xxiv  teaspoonfuls.  Sweeten  with  loaf  sugar.  Dose,  a  teaspoonful 
cveiy  two  hours.  At  the  same  time  apply  to  the  tongue  equal  parts 
of  a  powder  of  borax  and  loaf  sugar,  which  the  child  will  carry 
over  the  mouth.  I  have  never  known  the  above  to  fail  in  any  case 
of  infants'  sore  mouth.  It  generally  cures  in  two  days.  Occasion- 
%,  in  delicate  subjects,  the  disease  returns  again,  when  the  rem- 
edy needs  repeating. 
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HOM(EOPATHY. 

The  fact  that  a  great  majority  of  our  readers  are  unacqaainted 
with  this  system  of  Medical  Keform,  and  have  not  tested  its  merits 
in  their  own  practice,  renders  it  desirable  that  we  should  occupy  a 
portion  of  our  pages  in  showing  its  results  and  its  comparative 
success  in  practice.  These  facts  we  present  as  the  credentials  of 
the  system,  showing  its  claims  to  a  courteous  recognition  and  inves- 
tigation, as  a  portion  of  medical  science.  In  addition  to  these,  we 
propose  to  introduce,  from  time  to  time,  sketches  of  the  Homoeo- 
pathic doctrines  and  modes  of  practice,  with  a  view  to  encourage 
the  study  of  Homoeopathic  books,  and  the  trial  of  Homoeopathic 
remedies. 

Homoeopathy  (strictly  speaking)  means  not  the  use  of  infinites  i- 
mally  small  doses,  but  the  selection  of  a  remedy  which  bears  the 
proper  specific  relation  to  the  disease,  and  acts  properly  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  morbid  oi^ns.  Homoeopathy  lays  down  an  im- 
portant method  of  ascertaining  which  is  the  specific  medicine,  by 
experiments  upon  persons  in  health.  This  proceeding  is  strictly 
j^ilosophical,  and  in  many  cases  it  leads  to  the  adoption  of  reme- 
dies for  certain  diseases,  which  have  long  been  known  to  be  val- 
uable in  such  cases.  There  has  been  in  truth,  a  great  deal  of 
Homoeopathic  practice  in  all  schools  long  anterior  to  the  time  of 
Hahnemann,  but  the  philosophical  principle  upon  which  it  was 
based,  was  not  known  until  developed  by  him.  Much  of  our 
current  Eclectic  practice  is  Homoeopathic,  (i.  e.  the  remedy  has 
the  Homoeopathic  relation  to  the  disease )  although  the  doses  are 
not  of  the  attenuated  character  of  those  commonly  used  by  the 
followers  of  Hahnemann. 

It  is  true  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  practice  Homoeo- 
pathically  also  practice  infinitesimally,  but  there  are  many  Homoeo- 
pathic practitioners  who  do  not  rely  exclusively  upon  these  attenua* 
tions  and  dilutions,  but  use  their  remedies  in  ."sensible  doses  when 
they  think  proper. 
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If  we  discover  by  critical  investigation  the  truth  of  the  Homceo- 
pathic  law  which  determines  the  selection  of  remedies,  (that  the 
remedy  should  be  a  medicine  capable,  when  excessively  used,  of 
producing  8]rmptoms  similar  to  those  of  the  patient's  disease,)  we 
need  not  be  deterred  from  regarding  that  law  in  our  prescriptions, 
by  the  fact  that  we  are  not  devoted  followers  of  Hahnemann.  The 
experience  of  Homoeopathic  physicians  will  also  teach  us  the 
practicability  of  reducing  our  doses  with  advantage  whenever  our 
remedy  sustains  the  proper  specific  relation  to  the  disease,  and  will 
give  us  confidence  in  these  reduced  doses. 

Thus  will  medical  men  generally  profit  by  the  instructive  exam- 
ples of  Homoeopathy — ^while  Homoeopaths  themselves,  enlarging 
their  resources  as  many  are  now  doing — employing  more  potent 
doses  when  necessary,  and  profiting  by  all  the  knowledge  of  other 
schools  of  medicine,  we  shall  find  the  sectarianism  of  medicine 
disappear,  and  a  truly  learned  and  liberal  profession  will  take  the 
place  of  the  bigoted  and  narrow-minded  factions,  which  at  the 
present  time  war  against  the  propagation  of  the  whole  truth,  and 
the  knowledge  of  all  science. — B. 


MEDICAL  CONTBOVEBSIES. 

^  The  New  York  Journal  of  Homoeopathy,  ( Dr.  Kirby,  editor, ) 
has  contained  an  ungenerous  assault  upon  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute  and  its  Homoeopathic  professorship.  This  rather  disgust- 
ed the  more  liberal  Homoeopaths,  for  Homoeopathy  like  other  sci- 
ences has  its  liberals  and  its  old  Hunkers.  Dr.  Richmond  has 
published  a  satirical  reply,  in  which  he  is  rather  severe  upon  Dr. 
Kirby. 

In  defence  and  explanation  of  our  position,  we  have  addressed  a 
communication  to  the  Journal,  which  Dr.  K.  has  politely  published. 
The  only  material  remark  he  makes  in  reply  is  the  statement  that 
the  Homoeopathic  text  books,  recommended  in  our  circular,  are 
such  as  would  impart  not  a  pure  HomcBopathy,  but  such  doctrines 
as  would  suit  the  Eclectic  or  ^<  Rational  Homoeopathists."  We 
are  happy  to  recognize  the  existence  of  Eclectic  or  <<  Rational 
Romoeopathists,"  and  hope  there  may  be  an  ample  supply  of  med* 
ical  literature  firom  the  pens  of  such  writers,  for  we  admire  their 
liberal  and  philosophical  spirit.  B. 
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Thjb  Hospitaii  Monopoly — ^is  giving  way  before  an  enlightened 
public  opinion.  The  Faculty  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College  have 
recently  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  Trustees  of  the  Com- 
mercial Hospital,  to  issue  a  Hospital  ticket,  which  might  be  ac- 
cessible to  individuals  not  connected  with  the  Ohio  Medical  Col- 
lege. We  have  not  yet  had  any  official  announcement  of  the  new 
regulation,  but  presume  that  the  price  of  the  Hospital  ticket  will 
be  fixed  at  the  usual  rate  of  five  dollars. — B. 


The  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association. — ^We  would 
again  urge  upon  Eclectic  physicians,  the  importance  of  attending 
the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  on 
the  first  Monday  of  November,  1849,  and  of  bringing  with  them 
as  full  statistics  as  possible  of  their  practice,  according  to  the  foim 
recommended  by  the  Association.  The  cholera  has  totally  disap- 
peared, and  its  ravages  have  already|been  almost  forgotten  by  our 
busy  population,  who  are  now  enjoying  a  season  of  health.  We 
hope  to  hear  from  various  sources,  the  results  of  Eclectic  treatment 
of  the  late  epidemic,  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  Allopathic  old 
school  practice. — B. 


Plantago  Cordata. — An  important  error  has  occurred  through 
inadvertency,  in  the  remarks  upon  Cholera,  page  439  of  this  number. 
Instead  of  the  Plantago  Major j  or  common  water  plantain,  as 
given  in  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Hunt,  it  should  have  been  the  Plan- 
tago Cordata — ^which  was  also  referred  to  in  a  previous  number 
by  Dr.  Morrow,  as  valuable  in  cases  of  cholera. — ^B. 


Medical  Intelligence. — Dr.  Shotwell  has  been  transferred  to 
Dr.  Harrison's  chair  of  Materia  Medica.  The  Faculty  of  the 
Ohio  Medical  College  consists,  at  this  time,  of  Professors  Drake, 
Muzzy,  Locke,  Shotwell,  Bayless,  Wright,  and  Lawson. 

In  the  Louisville  Medical  Insthute,  the  Professors  at  present,  aie 
Drs.  Gross,  Bartlett,  Cobb,  Silliman,  Miller,  Rogers,  and  Yandell. 

Dr.  S.  Hanbury  Smith,  of  this  city,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  Practice  in  the  school  at  Columbus,  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
late  Dr.  Butterworth. 
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EXTERNAL  USE  OF  CHLOROFORM  IN  LUMBAGO. 

In  the  Gazette  des  HopitauXj  of  October,  1848,  it  was  an- 
oounced  that  Dr.  Moreau,  of  Tours,  had  discovered  that  chloro- 
form, applied  to  the  skin  over  the  seat  of  the  disease,  had  proved 
venr  emcacions  in  the  treatment  of  Inmba^o. 

iNumerous  experiments  made  since  that  time,  both  in  France  and 
elsewhere,  with  this  most  astonishing  agent,  have  very  conclusively 
established  the  efficacy  of  its  external  use,  not  only  in  lumbago,  bot 
in  numerous  other  nervous  diseases.  No  later  ago  than  yesteiday, 
a  professional  friend,  of  this  city,  related  to  me  a  case  of  the  most 
distressing  facial  neuralgia,  which  had  been  immediately  and  per-> 
manently  relieved  by  a  single  application  of  chloroform.  The 
same  gentleman  has  used  it  with  equal  success  in  neuralgic  pains  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  I  have  myself  used  it  with  entire  success 
in  two  cases  of  the  most  intolerable  ear-ache. 

A  brief  account  of  some  of  the  cures  reported  by  Dr.  Moreaa, 
may  prove  interestine : 

1.  Xapeniere,  epileptic,  aged  19  years,  of  lymphatic  tempera*- 
ment,  was  seized  about  three  weeks  ago  for  the  first  time,  with 
lively  pains  in  the  loins.  The  pains  soon  became  intolerable,  and 
even  extended  into  the  left  thigh.  A  lar^  piece  of  batting,  moist- 
ened with  chloroform,  was  applied  loeo  aolentu  The  pam  disap- 
peared entirely  in  the  course  of  twenty-five  minutes,  and  has  not 
since  reappeared. 

2.  A  man,  aged  69  years,  who  ha^  sufifered  from  repeated  at- 
tacks of  articular  rheumatism,  was  suddenly  seized,  on  the  evening 
of  the  21st  tdt.^  with  a  most  violent  lumbago.  The  pain  was  felt 
principally  in  the  left  loin  and  hip.  The  least  change  of  position 
or  movement  produced  the  most  excruciating  sufiering ;  difficulty  of 
fespiration  excessive ;  chilliness,  general  perspiration ;  considerMie 
f^^brile  reaction ;  tongue  IcNaded.    On  the  morning  of  the  next  dhy, 
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chlorofonn  was  applied  in  the  usual  manner.     Relief  obtained  in 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes. 

The  above  cases  are  very  similar  to  those  which  were  reported 
in  a  preceding  number  of  the  Gaasette.  The  third  case,  the  termi- 
nation of  which  is  equally  satisfactory,  is  of  greater  value  than 
either  of  the  others,  from  the  fact  that  the  pains  to  which  the  pa- 
tient was  very  subject,  almost  invariably  lasted  from  fifteen  dajs  to 
a  month.  Under  the  use  of  chloroform,  he  was  completely  reheved 
of  Aem  in  three  days. 

3.  M.  Trubin,  of  robust  habit,  but  sulnect  for  manj^  years  past 
to  rheumatismal  pains,  the  seat  of  whica  was  especialfy  in  the 
region  of  the  kidneys,  was  seized  with  one  of  these  pains,  which 
was  very  intense,  ana  occupied  the  right  lumbar  region,  from  whence 
it  reached  to  the  hip  and  thigh  of  the  same  side.  The  slightest 
movement  augmented  it  very  greatly ;  the  patient  walked  with  great 
difficulty,  dragging  his  leg.  Pressure  produced  no  pain  at  any 
point.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  appearance  of  the  disease, 
chloroform  was  applied  over  the  seat  of  the  pain.  Its  usual  effects 
were  produced.  The  patient  experienced  a  smarting  sensation, 
aind  the  skin  reddened.  In  the  evening  a  very  sensible  amelioration 
had  occurred.  The  next  day  the  pain  nad  disappeared ;  there  only 
remained  a  feeling  of  numbness  and  weight  in  the  regions  which 
the  evening  before  had  been  painful.  The  next  day,  the  third  from 
the  first  application  of  the  chloroform,  the  cure  was  complete. 
The  skin  oesquamated  over  the  points  touched  by  the  chloroform. 

We  may  here  make  a  remark  which  is  of  some  importance  in  a 
therapeutical  point  of  view.  It  is  necessary  to  act  promptly  and 
with  vigor ;  tnis  is  the  price  of  success.  The  more  recent  the 
lumbago  the  greater  are  tlie  chances  of  cure.  It  is  equally  impor- 
tant not  to  be  sparing  with  the  chloroform.  M.  Moreau  seldom 
employs  less  than  from  one  to  two  ounces ;  and  he  also  contrives 
that  the  batting  shall  cover  as  nearly  as  possible  the  whole  of  the 
:painful  part.  Alter  the  application  of  the  chloroform,  the  patient 
must  be  put  to  bed,  and  covered  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  him 
almost  entirely  from  the  action  of  the  anaesthetic  vapors.  The 
unsatisfactory  result  of  the  following  case  may,  we  believe,  be  at- 
tributed to  the  quantity  of  chloroform  employed  being  too  small. 

4.  Ardan,  aged  30  years^  had  never  suffered  pains  of  any  de- 
scription, until  on  the  25th  of  October,  when  he  was  sudoenly 
seized  with  intense  pains  in  the  loins ;  he  was  bent  double,  without 
power  to  straighten  himself;  the  pain  was  felt  most  between  the 
shoulders.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  an  application  was  made 
along  the  course  of  the  vertebral  column,  of  oatting,  upon  which 
had  been  poured  at  most  about  60  drops  of  chloroform,  and  which 
was  allowed  to  remain  only  about  ten  minutes — M.  Moreau  wishing 
to  avoid  producing  vesication,  which  had  occurred  in  a  case  that 
we  will  ^sently  report.    The  pain  was  almost  instantly  calmed. 
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but  it  reappeared  in  the  evening,  though  lesB  distressing  than  it  was 
in  the  morming.  The  patient,  moreover,  complained  of  excessive 
heat  in  the  part  with  which  the  chloroform  had  been  in  contact. 
The  next  day  the  pains  were  very  slight,  bat  they  did  not  entirely 
dinppear  unul  two  days  later. 

Tne  rapidity  with  which  the  pain  yields  has  always  appeared  to 
be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  injnry  done  the  skin,  and  that 
a  sli^  and  partial  vesication,  disseminated  here  and  there,  has 
been  produceo.  The  contrary  is  the  case  when  the  chloroform  has 
ocily  aetenbioed  a  more  or  less  vivid  redness.  In  the  following 
case  there  was  complete  vesication  and  very  rapid  recovery : 

6.  Favier,  aged  o5  years,  has  suffered  towaras  autumn,  for  many 
yemrs,  with  rheumatismal  pains,  sometimes  articular,  sometimes 
muscular,  of  which  the  mean  duration  was  from  six  weeks  to  two 
months.  The  patient  remembers  to  have  had  his  first  attack  of 
lumbago  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  The  vague  and  sometimes 
very  acute  pains  that  he  feels  in  di&rent  parts  of  the  body,  alter* 
nate  ordinarily  with  violent  pains  in  the  head. 

On  the  8d  of  November,  attacked  with  lumbago,  the  intensity 
of  which  rapidly  increased,  and  prevented  all  motion.  On  the 
11th,  chloroform  was  applied  in  the  usual  manner.  Favier  first 
complaimed  of  an  icy  coldness  in  the  part  to  which  the  chloroform 
had  oeen  applied ;  then  soon  afler  a  sharp  and  growing  heat,  which 
he  compared  to  that  of  a  red  iron.  The  apparatus  was  removed  at 
the  exmration  of  twenty  minutes,  when  the  skin  was  of  a  crimson 
rnI.  The  pains  had  disappeared  as  if  by  enchantment.  The  next 
day  the  patient  got  up,  walked  about,  went  up  and  down  stairs 
without  exciting  any  pain.  The  chloroform,  in  this  instance,  prO«> 
dnced  a  true  vesication ;  the  epidermis  was  raised  and  filled  with 
serum.  Four  days  after,  the  patient  still  felt  in  the  parts  a  sensa- 
tion of  heat  and  numbness. 

The  curative  action  of  chloroform  is  not  always  equally  prompt 
and  instantaneous.  This,  however,  is  only  the  exception  to  the 
rule,  for  in  two  cases  only  out  of  seven  was  it  necessary  to  renew, 
aflter  a  considerable  interval,  the  application  of  the  remedy. 

6.  B.  has  been  subject,  for  three  or  four  years  past,  to  rheuni»- 
tismal  pains,  which,  two  or  three  times  a  year,  manifest  themselves 
in  the  left  shoulder.  These  pains  appeared  in  the  early  pait  of 
December;  it  was  impossible  ror  B.  to  move  his  arm  without  crying 
out;  the  pain  extendra  to  the  finger  points.    Blisters  and  cups  wete 

allied  without  affording  any  relief.  The  diseased  shoulder  was 
n  enveloped  in  batting  saturated  with  chloroform ;  the  pains 
yielded,  but  slowly ;  nevertheless,  B.  was  able  to  resume  his  work 
the  same  day.  The  next  day  the  pains  reappeared ;  another  ai^;di- 
cation  of  the  chloroform  overcame  them  in  less  than  thirty  minutes. 

7.  M.  M^is(»,  director  of  the  hospital,  has  been  sidbgect  to  lum- 
Imi9»  for  a  great  number  of  yeais. 
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Od  die  13lh  of  December,  an  intenee  pain  arose  in  tfao  lowar 
part  of  the  loins ;  it  was  continnoos,  with  frequent  twitching ;  the 
lightest  movements  were  impossible ;  the  patient  was  obliged  to 
keep  his  bed.  Frictions,  witn  a  complicated  liniment,  sinapisms, 
and  injections  of  turpentine  were  of  no  avail.  On  the  16th,  chlo- 
roform f  about  one  ounce  and  a  half)  was  employed.  To  a  sensa- 
tion of  oumingf  which  was  easily  borne,  succeeded  a  quiet,  agree- 
able heat.  At  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  minutes,  the  patient  was  able 
to  turn  himself  in  bed  without  exciting  any  pain*  The  chloroform 
not  appearing  to  act  with  its  customary  energy,  the  batting  was 
allowed  to  remain  for  half  an  hour.  In  the  evening  the  patient  got 
np,  dressed  himself,  walked  about  in  his  chamber,  and  to  nia  office, 
without  experiencing  anything  save  a  slight  pricking  sensation  in 
the  loins,  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  application  of  sinapisma. 
About  six  o'clock,  however,  the  pains  returned,  though  much  less 
intense  than  at  first,  dull,  and  without  anything  twitching  or  shooting 
in  their  character.  The  niffht  was  passed  in  this  condition,  ana 
on  the  morning  of  the  next  aay,  the  pains  had  assumed  a  certain 
violence.  Chloroform  rearolied.  The  skin  scarcely  presented  the 
redness  produced  by  a  slight  sinapism,  when,  in  an  instant,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  first  instance,  all  pain  ceased,  and  the  patient  was 
repossessed  with  entire  freedom  of  motion.  The  next  day  the  pa- 
tient felt  a  certain  stiffiiess  in  the  loins,  numbness,  etc.  The  same 
day  he  set  out  for  Paris  in  a  carriage,  remained  absent  for  many 
days ;  no  suffering  has  been  felt  since.  The  last  consideration  that 
I  shall  ofier  upon  this  subject  relates  to  a  neuralgic  affection  other 
than  lumbago.  M.  Moreau  employed  chloroform  in  a  single  case 
of  sciatica  and  failed.  He  has,  nevertheless,  communicated  the 
outlines  of  the  case,  which  contain  certain  peculiarities  of  a  nature 
to  induce  us  to  believe  that  chloroform  was  not  entirely  innocent  of 
the  cure  which  was  obtained  in  less  than  twelve  days. 

8.  Madame  F.,  a  woman  employed  in  the  hospital,  had  suffered 
for  some  days  with  a  very  acute  sciatic  pain.  The  disease  had 
commenced  by  a  lumbago,  induced  in  consequence  of  a  strain. 
The  first  application  of  chloroform  only  very  slig^ty  allayed  the 
aains ;  the  second  produced  no  e&dt  whatever ;  nevertheless,  the 
Bauid  had  produced  a  large  erythematous  patch  upon  the  skin. 
Tne  next  day  the  hip  and  the  superior  part  of  the  thigh  were  covered 
by  a  lam  blister,  the  surface  of  which,  after  the  removal  of  the 
q[Adermis,  was  touched  at  difierent  points  with  the  batting  saturated 
with  chloroform ;  a  little  while  after  this  the  pains  had  disappeared. 
In  the  night,  the  pains  shot  about  anew.  The  next  day  the  patient 
got  up  and  walked  about.  It  was  still,  however,  not  until  seven  or 
eight  days  later  that  she  was  completely  relieved  and  able  to  resune 
h^  work. 

The  mechanism  of  the  action  of  chloroform,  used  in  this  way, 
appears  to  be  this:— There  is  first  rubefiulioa,  and  tbeii  revubioii 
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produced  if  thifl  rabefeu^tion  of  the  skin ;  afierwaids,  absorption 
and  direct  action  of  the  anaesthetic  upon  the  muscular  and  tegumen- 
taiyextremities  of  the  nerves.  D.  W.  T. 

— West.  Jour.  Med. 


ETHERIZATION  IN  LABOR. 


BY  JOSBPR  PARBISH,   M.   D.,   BUaUNGTON,   W.    J. 


The  use  of  anaesthetic  agents  in  parturition,  claiming  ^neral 
interest  in  the  profession  at  this  time,  we  hereby  oflfer  our  testimony 
in  its  &vor,  after  repeated  trials,  and  give  in  evidence  the  following 
case : — Was  called  to  see  a  younjg  female  in  her  first  labor,  ana 
informed  that  she  had  been  suffering  considerable  pain  for  twelve 
hours,  and  that  she  had,  from,  feelings  of  delicacy,  refused  to  have 
me  sent  for  at  an  earlier  period.  An  examination  per  va^inam 
revealed  a  rigid  os  uteri,  but  slightly  dilated,  and  unyielding  to 
pressure;  the  vaginal  muscles  were  considerably  contracted,  and 
seemed  to  resist  tne  entrance  of  the  finger  The  membranes  bad 
been  ruptured,  and  the  waters  discharged,  I  anticipated  a  tedious 
and  protracted  labor,  and  betook  myself  to  an  easy  chair  and  book, 
determined  to  propose  the  use  of  ether,  after  seing  my  patient  suffer 
two  or  three  more  pains.  In  about  half  an  hour,  she  told  me  that 
a  neighbor  to  whom  I  had  administered  the  ether,  in  a  recent  labor, 
had  urged  her  to  have  it,  if  she  should  e^rience  any  difiiculty. 
But  the  mother  objected ;  the  nurse  had  read  numerous  newspaper 
stories  of  its  fatal  effects,  and  would  not  take  it  for  the  world.  A 
kind  friend  who  was  present,  would  be  very  sorry  to  interfere  to 
the  detriment  of  the  patient,  but  her  advice  was  to  take  the  **  safe 
side,"  and  to  go  on  in  the  "old-fashioned  way."  As  the  young 
lady  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  "ola-fashioned  way,"  1 
explained  to  her  that  she  would  experience  an  increase  of  her 
sufferinffs,  and  probably  not  be  relieved  for  many  hours,  and  that  1 
believed  she  would  be  on  the  "safe  side"  if  she  would  inhale  the 
etfier,  as  my  experience  with  it  had  all  been  in  its  favor.  She  in- 
sisted on  proceeding  with  the  inhalation.  I  had  with  me  about 
four  ounces.  She  soon  began  to  be  affected  by  it,  and  at  first  pro- 
duced a  sort  of  hysterical  laughter  that  was  uncontrollable.  She 
would  cry,  and  talk  about  her  being  foolish,  and  losing  her  reason ; 
sometimes  she  would  cry  out  that  she  was  on  her  way  to  happiness, 
and  was  hastening  to  paradise,  &c.  Of  course  this  was  supposed 
to  be  reality,  and  they  would  have  witliheld  the  sponge,  had  they 
been  able  to  extricate  it  from  the  grasp  of  the  patient.  As  soon  as 
the  sponge  became  a  little  dry,  she  would  call  for  more  ether,  and 
it  was  given  to  her  freely.  In  about  twenty  minutes  she  experi* 
enoed  its  anaesthetic  efiect,  and  the  labor  progressed  rapidly.    The 
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aecretioQS  from  tbe  vliginal  walls  became  tnach  more  abundant,  and 
the  head  presented  at  the  inferior  strait,  without  much  difficulty. 
Here  there  was  some  obstruction,  the  head  was  large*  and  the 
diameters  of  the  strait  rather  contracted.  I  determined  to  apply 
the  forceps  and  reduce  the  diameters  of  the  head.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  were  adiusted,  and  the  delivery  was  accomplished.  The  pla- 
centa was  talcen  away,  the  roller  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  the 
patient  turned  upon  her  side — she  'as  yet  made  no  remark  about  her 
situation.  Everything  being  now  accomplished,  I  went  to  her  bed 
side,  and  aroused  her.  She  asked  how  she  was  getting  on.  She 
was  told  that  her  labor  was  done,  and  her  bab^  born.  She  could 
not  realize  it.  She  did  not  believe  it,  till  the  infant  was  presented 
to  her.  She  assured  me  that  she  was  entirely  unconscious  of  the 
anplication  of  forcep,  though  she  had  an  indistinct  idea  of  suffering. 
Sne  knew  she  was  m  labor,  and  felt  that  she  was  making  an  effort, 
but  she  experienced  no  pain.  She  did  well  afterwards,  and  bad  a 
speedy  recovery.  On  the  tenth  day  she  was  sitting  up,  and  has 
stoutly  arrayea  herself  among  the  adivocates  of  etherization. 

Case  op  difficult  Labor. — Was  requested  about  10  o'clock, 
on  the  evening  of  the  14th  inst.,  to  wait  upon  a  young  female  in 
labor  with  her  first  child.  Found  a  tall,  muscular  woman,  com- 
plaining of  frequent  sharp  pains  in  the  ^'small  of  the  back,"  at- 
tended with  considerable  bearing-down  effort,  which  she  had  suf- 
fered since  noon.  On  examination,  found  the  os  uteri  dilated  to 
about  the  size  of  a  shilling  piece,  and  as  her  pains  seemed  gradually 
to  increase,  I  concluded  to  remain  in  the  house,  and  retired  to  bed, 
expecting  to  be  called  in  a  few  hours.  Early  in  the  morning  I 
rose,  and  found  my  patient  quite  comfortable.  She  had  slept  bat 
little,  and  suffered  but  little.  I  left  her,  and  called  again  about  noon 
on  the  16th ;  learned  that  her  pains  had  not  increased,  but  that 
there  was  a  slight  ^^show.^'  In  the  evening  was  requested  to  see 
hf  r  again.  The  os  uteri  was  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  half  dollar, 
and  the  pains  quite  developed.  The  rigidity  of  the  soft  parts,  and 
the  evacuation  of  the  waters  which  had  already  occurred,  gave 
promise  ot  a  tedious  effort.  Having  received  while  here,  a  call  to 
another  parturient  female  two  miles  distant,  I  concluded  that  I  might 
obey  the  call,  and  return  in  time  to  be  of  service  to  my  first  case. 
At  11  o'clock,  P.  M.,  I  left  her,  and  found  patient  No.  2  in  the 
first  stage  of  labor,  the  membranes  entire,  and  the  paiiis  going  on 
as  well  as  could  be  desired.  I  was  back  in  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
No.  1,  and  found  her  in  the  same  condition,  making  but  little  prog- 
ress ;  left  her  the  second  time,  and  delivered  No.  2  of  a  fine  healthy 
boy,  after  about  an  hour's  labor,  and  returned  again  to  my  first  pa- 
tient ;  her  pains  by  this  time  had  increased  in  violence,  and  the 
head  was  passing  slowly  from  the  uterus.  I  had  already  suggested 
the  use  of  ether,  but  was  refused ;  the  rigidity  of  the  perinsBum  was 
yet  so  decided,  that  it  was  proposed  again  to  employ  ether,  but  the 
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mother  was  unwilling,  and  the  husband  was  afraid.  It  was  not 
used.  The  labor  went  on,  and  the  strength  of  the  patient  was! 
rapidly  failing ;  the  pulse  was  feeble,  and  she  could  not  make  the 
efforf  which  the  pains  required.  Hodge's  long  forceps  were  applied,^ 
and  a  strong  cord  attached  to  the  handles,  so  that  by  the  successive 
tarns  of  the  cord  upon  them,  the  blades  were  drawn  together,  thusj 
compressing  the  child's  head,  and  shortening  its  lateral  diameter  j^ 
considerable  traction  effort  was  necessary  in  order  to  overcome  the 
resis^Bce  of  the  perinseal  muscles,  but  b^  slowly  and  cautiously 
continuing  the  effort,  the  labor  was  accomplished,  and  a  lara;e  female 
child  was  bom  about  6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  loth ;  not* 
withstanding  the  patient  had  been  in  labor  since  noon  on  the  14th«' 
and  the  waters  had  been  early  dischar^d,  thus  allowing  of  a 
greater  degree  of  compression  upon  the  child,  it  was  living,  and  is 
now  perfectly  healthy.  The  following  measurements  will  indicate 
its  size.  Its  length  was  ^H  inches,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to 
the  foot ;  across  the  head  from  ear  to  ear,  the  distance  was  7^ 
inches;  and  around  the  forehead  and  occiput,  12^  inches. 

The  mother,  however,  was  in  an  alarming  condition.  I  had 
directed  that  she  should  not  be  moved  from  the  position  in  which 
she  was  left  after  delivery,  until  my  next  visit,  a^  she  was  extremely 
feeble.  In  about  four  hours  I  saw  her  again ;  some  officious  neigh- 
bor had  moved  her  up  in  bed ;  the  hemorrhage  was  increased,  and 
the  extreme  exhaustion  which  she  suffered,  threatened  speedy  disso* 
lution.  The  pulse  was  small,  thready,  and  beating  160  in  a 
minute ;  the  cheeks  and  extremities  were  cold ;  the  abdomen  dis- 
tended, tympanitic,  and  painful ;  the  countenance  pale,  and  the 
voice  tremulous  and  indistinct ;  external  stimulants  were  immedi- 
ately resorted  to,  and  quinine  and  brandy  given  freely  by  the  mouth. 
Two  grains  of  quinine,  and  a  desert  spoonfhl  of  brandy  were  adp 
ministered  every  hour,  with  animal  broth,  for  twenty  hours  suc- 
cessively, before  there  was  any  marked  improvement;  tnen  the  pulse 
b^gan  to  increase  in  volume,  and  diminish  in  frequency ;  the  cheeks 
fftew  warmer ;  the  countenance  assumed  a  more  natural  expression, 
but  the  abdominal  distention  continued,  with  a  tendency^  to  syncope, ; 
so  that  a  steady  perseverance  in  stimulating  and  tonic  remedies, ! 
with  supporting  diet,  was  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  convalescence. 
The  alarming  symptoms  have  now  subsided  entirely,  and  she  is , 
rapidly  getting  welL 

jHowfar  the  history  of  the  two  cases  reported  may  correspond, 
and  how  far  they  may  be  considered  as  fair  examples  of  the  use 
and  non-use  of  ether,  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to  deciae.  The  child 
in  the  last  case  is  much  the  larger  of  the  two,  the  mother  has  a 
more  ample  pelvis,  she  is  a  ^^^R^t  woman,  bone  and  muscle  well 
developed,  and  of  mature  age.  The  first  case  is  an  unmarried  female 
not  yet  18  years  old,  a  short,  compact  person.  Both  required  the 
of  forceps ;  the  waters  had  escaped  early  in  both,  the  soft  parts' 
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were  rigid,  and  the  os  uteri  in  each  scarcely  dilatable.  The  one 
was  delivered  without  pain,  recovered  speedily,  and  had  not  a  single 
unfavorable  symptom ;  the  other  had  a  tedious  labor,  suffered  all 
a  woman  could  suffer  under  such  circumstances,  came  near  losing 
her  life  after  the  birth,  and  will  require  a  longer  time  for  recover}-. 
— Neto  Jersey  Medical  Reporter. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 

Statistics  of  Pulmonary  Consvmption^  by  Prof.  Walsrb.  The 
following  summary  of  important  results  is  found  appended  to  an 
elaborate  report,  derived  from  the  records  of  the  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption, London,  and  contained  in  the  Med.  Cnir.  Bev.  for 
January  last : 

1.  There  apparently  exists  a  greater  proneness  to  eariy  marriage 
among  phthisical,  than  non-phthisical  persons ;  this  greater  prone- 
ness exists  in  both  sexes,  and,  in  the  cases  amdyzed,  prevailed  to 
the  same  amount  in  males  and  females. 

2.  Of  a  given  mass  of  patients  entering  the  hospital  in  all  stages 
of  the  disease,  and  in  every  variety  of  general  condition — between 
the  actually  moribund  state  and  that  of  but  slight  constitutional 
suflfering — the  number  leaving  it,  on  the  one  hand,  improved  or  un- 
advanced  was  more  than  double  that,  on  the  other  hand,  leaving  in 
a  worse  state  or  dying  within  its  walls  (the  exact  ratio  is  67.84 : 
32.16.)  If  the  cases,  in  which  death  was  actually  imminent  at  the 
period  of  admission,  were  excluded,  the  result  would  be  very  mate- 
rially more  favorable  than  this. 

3.  In  4.26  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  complete  restoration  to  health, 
not  only  as  regards  apparent  disturbance  of  the  functions  generally, 
but  as  regards  local  evidence  of  active  pulmonary  disease  was 
effected. 

4.  Complete  removal  of  symptoms  was  more  frequently  efiected 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  results 
were,  on  the  whole,  slightly  more  favorable  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former  sex. 

All  patients  whose  condition  grew  worse,  while  they  were  in  the 
hospital,  had  reached  the  stage  of  excavation  before  their  admis- 
sion ;  and  all  patients,  whose  tubercules  were  yet  unsoftened  on 
admission,  left  the  hospital  either  improved,  or  having  had  a  stain 
quo  condition  kept  up. 

Improvement  is  more  probable  than  the  reverse,  even  where  exca- 
vation exists  on  admission. 

6.  In  a  given  mass  of  cases,  the  chanced  of  favorable  influence 
from  sojourn  in  the  hospital  will  be  greater,  in  a  certain  (undeter- 
mined) ratio,  as  the  duration  of  the  disease  previous  to  the  admis- 
sion has  been  greater, — in  other  terms,  natural  tendency  to  a  slow 
course  is  a  more  important  dement  of  success  in  the  treatment 
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of  the  di«eft86,  thaD  the  fact  of  that  treatment  having  been  imdeita- 
ken  at  an  eariy  period. 

7.  The  mean  length  of  stay  in  the  hospital  in  the  most  favorable 
class  of  cases,  nearly  doubled  that  in  the  least  favorable. 

The  chances  of  benefit  are  more  in  favor  of  those  whose  trades 
are  mirsaed  out  of  doors  (wholly  or  partially,)  than  of  those  who 
work  altogether  within  doors. 

9  The  results  did  not  appear  to  be  influenced  by  the  laborious  or 
or  non-laborious  character  of  the  trade  individuals  might  have 
pursued. 

10.  The  affe  of  the  sufferers  did  not  exercise  any  very  material 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  results. 

11.  Patients  ccMning  from  the  country  have,  on  an  average,  a 
slightly  stronger  chance  of  improvement,  than  the  residents  of  iiOn« 
don  and  the  suburbs. 

18.  Patients  admitted  during  the  warmer  half  of  the  year,  bene* 
fit  by  a  sojourn  at  Brompton,  to  a  slight  extent,  more  than  those 
received  during  the  six  colder  months. 

14.  If  no  distinction  of  sex  be  made,  it  appears  that  the  soften* 
iog  point  is  attained  with  no  very  unequal  rapidity  in  the  right  and 
the  left  lung ;  but  such  difference  as  exists  signifies  that  softening  is, 
on  an  average,  more  quickly  accomplished  on  the  left  side  than  on 
the  right. 

15.  But  the  law  seems  very  clearly  to  differ  in  the  two  sexes  in 
regard  to  this  point :  the  disease  is  more  rapidly  evolved  in  the 
right  lung  of  males,  and  in  the  left  of  females. 

16.  Age  exercises  some  influence  over  the  course  of  the  disease 
in  the  two  sexes ;  the  excess  of  freauency  with  which  the  right 
lung  had  reached  the  second  and  third  stages  was  within  2  per  100, 
the  same  before  and  after  the  age  of  30 :  whereas  in  females  the 
excess  of  frequency  with  which  the  left  lung  was  found  in  those 
stages  was  about  46  per  100  greater,  after,  than  before,  that  age. 

17.  Hsemoptysis  is  a  symptom  of  extreme  frequency, — occurring 
in  aboat  81  per  100  of  the  cases. 

18.  It  was  of  very  slightly  (2  per  100)  more  frequent  occurrence 
in  males  than  females. 

19.  Hsemoptysis  to  a  medium  amount  is  about  four  times  less 
common  than  to  very  slidit  or  to  profuse  amounts  (both  taken 
together.)  Very  profuse  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  is  more  com^i- 
mon  in  males  than  females. 

90.  Medium  freauency  of  recurrence  of  hoemoptysis  is  materially 
lets  common  (and  tnis  in  both  sexes)  than  a  single,  or  than  repeated 
attacks.  Further,  repetition  of  hranoptysis  is  mote  common  in 
taales  than  in  females. 

21.  It  is  materially  more  common  for  a  first  hemonhage  to  be 
more  profuse  than  subsequent  ones,  than  for  subsequent  ones  to  be 
num  profbse  than  the  first. 
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82.  Hffimoptysis  is  more  frequently  met  with  (and  thU  is  inde- 
pendently of  any  influence  of  duration  of  the  disease)  in  persons 
who  have  reached  the  second  and  third  8ta^»  than  in  those  whose 
lungs  have  not  yet  softened.  This  proposition  is  more  markedly 
tme  of  males  than  of  females. 

23.  There  does  not  ap^r  to  be  any  notably  greater  tendency  to 
haemoptysis,  where  the  right  lung  has  reached  a  more  advanced 
sta0s  than  die  left,  nor  vice  versa,  where  the  left  has  taken  the 
lead.  It  seems  improbable  that  eidier  lung  is  more  effective  in 
causinghsemoptysis  than  its  fellow. 

24.  The  frequency  of  hssmoptysis  increases  with  advancing 
vears  in  both  sexes.  The  increase  is  more  abnmt  in  females  than 
in  males,  and  in  the  former  appears  connected  with  the  catamenial 
function. 

26.  This  greater  frequency  of  haemoptysis  in  persons  of  more 
advanced  years,  does  not  depend  altogether  on  greater  duration  of 
the  disease ;  for  those  who  nad  had  haemoptysis,  had  be^i  phthisi- 
cal for  only  a  mean  period  of  eight  months  longer  than  those  who 
had  not  spit  blood. 

26.  The  most  common  periods  for  the  occurrence  of  haemoptysis, 
were,  at  the  very  outset,  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  month, 
unless  it  has  actually  appeared  as  the  first,  or  among  the  first  qnuf^ 
toms.  The  phrase  ^^  first  sjrmptom  "  here,  is  to  be  understood  with 
the  qualification  already  explained. 

2'i .  In  upwards  of  half  the  cases  of  notable  hemorrhage  (beyond 
4  oz.)  this  occurs,  or  has  occurred,  as  the  '^  first  symptom,"  coirob- 
oratinff  the  inference  as  to  the  excess  of  amount  of  nrst  over  snbse* 
quent  hemorrhages. 

28.  Hemorrhage  of  this  amount  is  rare  as  a  coexistence  with 
other  first  symptoms  (in  1.13  of  these  cases)  appreciable  by  the 
patient. 

29.  Streaked  or  tinged  sputa  are,  on  the  contrary,  of  very  com-* 
mon  appearance  amongst  the  earliest  symptoms. 

30.  But  streaked  or  tinged  sputa  are  rarely  (or.never)  the  ^*  first 
symptom  "  singly  aud  alone. 

31.  Season  does  not  appear  to  exercise  any  marked  influence  on 
the  occurrence  of  a  first  hemorrhagic  attack. 

32.  Haemoptysis  never  appeared  as  the  bonajide  first  sympKmi 
in  these  cases,  the  phrase  being  understood  in  its  absolute  sense 
without  qualification. 

33.  Pulmonary  apoplexy  is  not  the  cause  of  phthisical  haeoK^ 
tysis ;  the  coexistence  of  pulmonary  apoplexy  and  tubercles  in  a 
person  who  has  had  haemoptysis,  more  or  less  recently  before  death, 
is  at  the  least  very  rare.  The  common  cause  of  haemoptysis  in 
tuberculous  persons,  is  intense  congestion  ending  in  molecular 
r  uptures. 

34.  Expectoration  of  blood  in  persona  laboring  under  chronic 
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bronchitis,  with  or  without  emphysema,  bat  without  notable  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  justifies  in  itseli  a  suspicion  of  the  existence  of 
latent  tubercules. 

36.  A  given  mass  of  cases  of  cancer  of  the  lung  will  be  attended 
neariy  as  often  with  haemoptysis  of  all  amounts,  and  greatly  more 
often  with  haemoptysis  above  an  ounce  at  a  time,  than  an  equal 
mass  of  cases  of  phthisis.  But  cancerous  disease  of  the  lung  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  so  rare,  that  this  proposition  does  not  ma- 
terially aflect  the  diagnostic  value  of  hasmoptysis  in  phthisis.  Be- 
sides, the  distinction  of  the  diseases  is,  climcally,  easy. 

36.  Not  only  does  chronic  empyema  not  rive  rise  in  itself  to  hfle* 
moptysis,  but  empyema,  established  in  a  phuiisical  person,  aprpears 
to  a  certain  extent  prophylactic  against  the  heemoptysis  which  is 
almost  an  appanage  of  tne  latter  disease. 

37.  I  have  never  once  seen  cardiac  disease,  of  such  kind  as  to 
cause  haemoptysis,  coexistent  with  phihisis,  using  the  term  in  its 
practical  sense;  but  in  a  fair  numoer  of  instances  I  have  seen 
advanced  cardiac  disease  in  persons  whose  lungs  contained  crude 
tvherdeu  and  gray  granulationsj  which  had  been  completely,  or 
almost  completely  latent. 

38.  Contrary  to  common  belief,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  when 
the  ni$u$  hmmorrhagicus  in  women  menstruating  imperfectly, 
directs  itself  to  the  lung,  and  leads  to  the  evacuation  by  that  organ, 
of  a  quantity  of  blood,  amounting  to  or  exceeding  an  ounce,  here 
is  motive  for  suspecting  the  existence  of  tubercles. 

39.  All  these  propositions  tend  to  exhibit  in  strong  light  the 
diagnostic  signification  of  haemoptysis  quoad  tubercle  ;  l)ut  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  they  will  only  hola  completely  true,  if  applied 
to  latent  as  well  as  ohviouB  tuberculization. 

40.  The  diagnostic  importance  of  haemoptysis  as  a  symptom  of 
tuberculization  of  the  lungs  is,  indeed,  extreme, — even  sputa,  simply 
streaked  or  tinged  with  blood,  are  not  without  significance  under 
certain  circumstances. 

41 .  Haemoptysis  is  rarely  "  directly "  fatal ;  more  frequently  so 
in  males  than  in  females. 

42.  Frequently-recurring  haemoptysis  does  not  reduce  the  mean 
duration  of  life  in  any  given  mass  or  tuberculous  cases. 

43.  A  first  haemoptysis  having  been  severe,  it  is  unlikely  that  a 
subsequent  one  will  Kill  **  directly ;''  and  a  first  hemorrhage  being 
moderate,  subsequent  ones  are  not  likely  to  be  severe. 

44.  The  prognosis  of  h  aemoptysis  is  materially  more  unfavora- 
ble in  males  than  in  females. 
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AMERICAN  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  SOCIETY  AND 

THE  CLERGY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal : 

Dkab  Sib. — In  your  Joomal  of  the  8th  inst,  some  anony- 
mous medical  correspondent  makes  many  anxious  inquiries  res- 
pecting the  above  named  association,  of  which  the  siibscriber  is 
ue  Secretary  and  humble  servant,  and  '^reports  himself  from  26 
Comhill,  Boston."  Though  it  may  seem  uncalled-for  to  notice  an 
article  which  the  writer  had  not  confidence  to  acknowledge  by  his 
signature,  yet  as  there  is  no  good  reason  why  any  portion  of  the 
community,  especially  the  memcal  profession,  should  remain  in  the 
dark  upon  this  subject,  a  few  para^aphs  will  be  given  in  reply. 

The  principal  object  of  the  Society,  as  the  gentleman  is  aware, 
is  to  provide  the  public  with  a  class  of  women,  termed,  in  good 
scripture  phrase,  MidwiveSf  who  shall  be  qualified  by  instraction 
and  practice,  as  they  eminently  are  by  nature,  to  pursue  the  very 
feminine  vocation  of  waiting  upon  ladies  in  their  confinement. 
That  the  object  is  desirable,  no  one  will  deny ;  that  it  is  practicable, 
all  past  history,  and  the  present  practice  in  other  countries,  and  to 
some  extent  in  our  own,  and  intnis  city,  conclusively  prove.  The 
formidable  difficulties  which  the  gentleman  suggests,  to  frighten 
timid  people,  are  frequent,  as  he  states,  under  the  present  sjrstem, 
by  which  they  are  mostly  occasioned,  and  they  are  strong  reasons 
for  restoring  the  more  natural  and  safe  administration  of  these 
afiairs.  To  effect  this,  the  Society  proposes  to  establish,  in  Boston, 
an  Institution  for  instruction,  witn  an  accompanying  Matemitjr 
Hospital  for  practice,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  charity  pa- 
tients. A  beginning  has  been  made,  by  the  instruction  of  twenty 
women,  with  such  facilities  as  could  be  commanded  without  funds; 
and  they  have  attended  before  and  during,  but  mostlv  since  taking 
lectures,  over  two  hundred  cases,  and  wi&  the  best  of  success. 

The  Society  numbers  above  five  hundred  members,  all  good  men 
and  true ;  most  of  them  heads  of  families,  who  naturally  and 
rightfully  feel  an  interest  in  this  subiect,  which  is  well  worthy  of 
the  attention,  not  only  of  the  husbana  and  parent,  but  of  the  frfii- 
lanthropist  and  the  legislator.  Amoi^  numerous  other  well  known 
citizens,  who  have  given  the  weight  of  their  influence  by  connecting 
themselves  with  the  Society,  are  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  George  B.  Emerson,  Jonathan  I.  Bowditch,  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Silsbee,  N.  Silsbee,  jr.,  (Mayor  of  Salem,)  Jonas  Chick- 
ering,  James  Cheever,  Timothy  Gilbert,  Francis  Jackson,  and 
between  forty  and  fifty  clergymen  of  the  dififerent  denominations. 
As  to  the  management  of  the  Society's  aSairs,  the  annual  appoint- 
ment of  its  officers,  the  ^^Secretary's  salary,"  &c.,  perha[Mi  the 
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inqtiirer  will  trust  that  matter  to  the  good  jodgment  of  its  somewhat 
nmneroQs  members. 

Tour  correspondent  is  out,  sharp  as  a  lancet,  against  certain 
Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  others  or  the  clergy,  who  have  had  the 
temerity  to  give  their  influence  to  this  movement,  and  that,  too, 
after  having  received  gratuitous  services  from  physicians.  That 
clergymen  have  given  the  Society  their  influence,  notwithstanding 
this  feeling  of  obligation,  shows  their  strong  conviction  ^  of  the 
importance  of  the  object,  and  that  they  regard  the  general  ^od 
more  than  the  interest  of  their  medical  rriends.  So  far  from 
having  meddled  with  that  which  does  not  concern  them,  clergymen 
have  never  done  an  act  more  in  accordance  with  the  precedents  and 
precepts  and  spirit  of  scripture,  aind  the  dictates  of  humanity  and 
propriety.  ^  Indeed,  they  should  all  feel  it  their  imperative  duty  to 
aid,  by  their  influence  and  example^  in  restoringthis  ofiice  to  women, 
to  whom  it  ^^naturally  and  legitimately*'  belongs. 

This  movement  has  nothing  to  do  with  schools  of  medicine,  but 
as  to  this  matter  of  gratuitous  services,  and  ingratitude  in  encour- 
aging medical  heresies,  it  has  been  for  some  time  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussiOQ  and  complaint,  and  resolutions  have  been  brought  forward ; 
but  no  medical  association,  in  council  assembled,  has  as  yet  been 
willinfi^  to  entertain,  for  a  moment,  the  idea  of  givine  up  the  privi- 
lege  of  attending  gratis  in  clergymen's  families,  well  knowing  that 
the  patronage  of  the  pastor  aias  in  securing  that  of  his  society. 
And,  after  thus  seeking  this  patronage  and  its  benefits,  it  is 
neither  polite  nor  wise  m  physicians  to  accuse  clergymen  of  in<» 
gratitude,  when  they  ha|^n  to  interest  themselves  in  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  community,  or  prefer  to  use  cold  water  or  other 
domestic  remedies,  or  hcnnceopathy,  or  even  to  patronize  a  female 
accoucheur.  The  sooner  the  clerical  profession  discard  these  ob> 
ligatiog  gratuities,  and  relieve  themselves  from  the  condition  and 
feeling  of  beneficiaries,  the  better,  both  for  them  and  their  hearers, 
who  could  then  well  afibrd  to  increase  their  salaries  by  adding  the 
amount  of  their  physicians'  fees !  And,  moreover,  two  so  innuen- 
tial  professions  snould  not  be  too  strongly  bound  together.  Checks 
and  lialances  are  important  in  the  social,  as  in  the  natural,  and  in 
the  political  world ! 

The  writer  does  not  believe  that  your  correspondent  expresses 
tbe  sei^iments  of  the  profession  ^nerallv,  but  that  the  majority  of 
them  possess  sufficient  magnanimity  and  disinterested  reeard  for  the 
public  good,  to  wish  well  at  least  to  this  enterprise,  tnough  they 
may  not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  it  their  active  support. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

SAMUEL  GREGORY. 

Boston,  Aug.  88,  1849. 

[Boston  M.  4f  8.  Journal. 
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Artiisiai.  Coxp&fitsioR  AS  AN  Antifhlooistxc. — ^Dr.  HenroK 
de  Marche  has  published  a  work  on  the  value  of  comprefising  the 
brachial  artery  m  cases  of  whitlow  to  check  the  inflammatory  pro* 
cess  in  the  finger ;  this  seems  but  an  exaggeration  of  M.  Gerdy's 
principle  of  keeping  the  limb  elevated  so  as  to  lessen  the  force  of 
the  arterial  circulation  in  the  inflamed  part.  Dr.  Henroz  was  one 
day  in  his  garden  pruning  an  arbiriius,  and  sot  a  prick  of  a  thorn  in 
his  left  ring-finger  at  the  inner  side  of  the  third  phalanx;  the  thorn 
was  extracted,  and  for  twentj-foor  hours  he  felt  no  uneasiness  in 
the  part ;  ihe  finfi^er  at  this  time  began  to  swell  rapidly,  and  to  grow 
red,  and  the  inflammation  extended  by  degrees  to  the  palm  9ad 
back  of  the  hand.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  pain  was  pulsatile  and 
severe ;  he  could  not  sleep ;  had  great  thirst ;  skin  hot,  and  pulse 
frequent;  the  axillary  glands  were  swollen  bi^  indolent.  Stuping, 
leeches,  poultices,  opiates,  mercurial  frictions,  were  in  their  turn 
tried  without  advantage.  It  then  occurred  to  M.  Henroz  to  tir 
compression  of  the  brachial  artery,  whidi  he  did  immediately  with 
his  thumb — ^instantly,  the  severe  pain  which  he  had  endured  for 
five  days  ceased,  as  if  by  masic,  and  be  was  able,  without  the 
slightest  uneasiness,  to  put  his  hand  into  any  position  he  pleased, 
%x3i  even  the  redness  disappeared  completely.  However,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  maintain  the  pressure  m  this  manner  for  any  length 
of  time,  he  contrived  an  instrument  for  the  purpose,  so  simple  in 
its  construction  as  perhaps  to  make  a  valuable  aid  in  such  cases  in 
the  country,  where  more  perfect  ones  could  not  readily  be  had*  It 
was  applied  on  the  brachial  artery,  and  the  same  good  effects  imme- 
diately  followed  as  when  compression  was  made  with  the  thumb ; 
it  was  left  on  for  three  hours,  during  which  the  pain  in  the  hand 
jdid  not  recur  for  an  instant ;  it  was  pale  and  cool,  and  the  swelliqg 
had  diminished.  Fearing  that  a  longer  interruption  to  the  circi^ 
lation  might  produce  ill  consequences.  M.  Henroz  suspended  the 
compression  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  pain  returned; 
pressure  was  again  made;  but  this  tim^  it  was  on  the  ulnar  not  the 
Brachial  artery,  and  the  symptoms  were  as  suddenly  relieved  as  in 
die  former  case.  Compression  on  the  artery  was  thus  continued 
from  half-past  twelve  at  noon  until  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  as 
well  as  the  palm  and  dorsum  of  the  hand  with  fifm  compresses  of 
the  waddii^,  at  which  time  the  tumefaction  pf  the  hand  and  finger 
was  permanently  reduced,  as  also  the  tenderness  ;  the  symptoms  of 
reaction  had  ceased,  and  there  were  no  longer  paiaor  fever.  In  the 
evening,  pressure  was  again  made,  and  continued  all  night;  the 
next  day  the  cure  was  complete. 

The  same  treatment  was  employed  by  M.  Henroz  with  the  same 
result  on  a  young  girt  who  had  a  very  severe  whitlow ;  in  this  case, 
in  which  the  auction  was  eight  days  progressiatg,  the  pain  left  the 
part  the  instant  the  compression  was  applied,  and  the  cure  was 
complete  in  thirty-six  hours. — Jotir.  dt  Med. 
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RE6ULAB  QUACKEBY. 

Whilst  enumerating  the  various  causes  that  have  contributed  to 
bring  the  profession  into  its  present  condition,  I  purposely  deferred, 
to  this  place,  the  mention  of  one  other  important  cause.  This  cause 
is  to  be  found  at  home.  It  lies  at  our  own  doors,  and  is  in  and 
among  ourselves.  Great  numbers  have  |;ot  into  the  profession  with 
few  or  no  qualifications  for  it ;  some  without  a  sumcient  prelimi- 
nary education,  and  many  with  very  imperfect  professional  study. 
The  libraries  of  many  instructors  have  been  very  defective,  and 
their  talents  for  teachii^  meam.  Many  young  men  have  been 
initiated  into  the  profession  without  aiyr  adequate  knowledge  of  its 
requirements.  Tne  acquisition  of  a  diploma  was  the  chief  object 
of  their  study.  This  obtained,  they  have  no  further  use  for  medi- 
cal books.  Perhaps  they  read  nothii^  at  all ;  or,  worse  than  this, 
fill  their  heads  witn  the  nonsense  of  &ckens,  or  the  phantasms  of 
Bulwer— or,  not  having  sufiicient  professional  employment,  they 
devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  other  pursuits,  which  tend  to  dis- 
qualify them  for  their  own  avocation*  Practice  and  experie^^ce, 
unacconopanied  with  reading  and  reflection,  do  such  men  out  little 
flood.  Their  medical  horizon  soon  becomes  very  contracted.  A 
&w  things  comprise  the  whole  of  their  system  of  therapeutics. 
Perhaps  the  lancet,  mercuiy,  antimony  or  opium,  are  the  great  suns 
that  they  always  fire  on  all  occasions.  Salts  and  senna,  rhubarb 
and  soda,  with  some  extraordinary  pills,  powders  or  plasters  of 
their  own  compounding,  make  up  the  sum  of  their  daily  prescript 
tioQs ;  and  whoever  sends  for  a  physician  of  this  sort  expects  to  be 
Ued,  blistered  or  vomited,  or  submitted  to  some  other  painful  or 
nauseous  medication.  And  who  can  blame  any  one,  if,  in  view  of 
such  treatment,  he  should  prefer  to  taste  sugar  mites,  or  to  seek 
relief  in  the  downy  arms  of  homoeopathy  ?  Perhaps  physicians 
generally  are  too  inattentive  to  the  daily  improvements  of  the 
seaence.  Their  private  libraries  are  seldom  what  they  ought  to  be, 
sod  their  means  of  information  defective.  Many  take  no  medical 
journals,  and  seldom  add  a  new  volume  to  their  scanty  stock  of  old 
books.  Such  men  seem  to  suppose,  that  having  cyphered  clear 
through  the  book,  there  cannot  be  anything  more  for  them  to  learn. 
What  would  be  thought  of  an  attorney  who  gave  up  reading  law 
books  ?  or  a  politician  who  read  no  newspapers  ?  Such  men  must 
certainly  be  behind  the  times.  If  intelligent  physicians  desire  to 
overthrow  quuskery,  let  them  endeavor  to  live  it  down.  Let  no 
Auell  of  it  be  upon,  their  own  garments.  Let  them  discard  all 
<|uackery  and  quack  medicines.  Let  them  endeavor  to  make  the 
pdlin^  what  it  should  be,  elevate  it  to  its  proper  station,  and  rive 
it  its  just  influenosb  Let  each  one  resolve  that  he  will  do  his  auiy 
ftithfully,  so  that  the  vocation  shall  not  be  disparaged  by  him. 
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Let  him  devote  his  time  and  thoughts  to  it,  and  see  that  his  infor- 
mation is  posted  ap  to  the  present  hour.  When  he  sits  down  at 
die  bed-side  of  a  patient,  let  him  feel  conscious  that  he  possesses 
a  knowledge  of  au  known  means  for  his  relief,  and  let  him  see  that 
they  are  timely  and  faithfully  employed.  Let  him  cultivate  all  the 
moral  and  social  virtues.  Let  ^ntleness  and  kindness  attend  all 
his  intercourse  with  the  sick,  whilst  the  strictest  virtue,  and  most 
perfect  integrity  are  always  observed.  This  is  the  way  to  destroy 
qnackety.  These  are  the  sure  and  only  remedies.  Dah  King. 
TauntOTif  June  Uty  1849.  [Boston  M.  ^  8.  Journal. 
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Krsosotx  in  Ertbipxlas.  By  P.  Fahntstocky  M.D.j  of  Ptlft- 
ittfjA.— Allow  me  to  state  that,  during  a  practice  of  many  years, 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  kreosote  in  erysipelas  of  the  face, 
(as  well  as  on  all  other  parts  of  the  body,)  in  botn  its  simple  auod 
phlegmonous  forms,  confining  my  local  treatment  to  this  article 
alone.  And  such  has  been  the  success  of  this  treatment,  that  I 
have  as  yet  to  witness  a  case  that  has  not  yielded  to  it. 

In  every  case  of  local  er^ipelas,  I  immediately  apply  the  poi^^ 
kreosote  with  a  camel's  hair  brush  over  the  whole  of  the  anected 
surface,  extending  it  some  distance  beyond  the  inflamed  part,  and 
at  die  same  time  administering  a  dose  of  chlor.  hydraig.,  followed 
by  a  sufficient  portion  of  jalap  to  insure  free  catharsis.  This,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  is  all  I  find  necessary.  But  when  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauoes  is  also  afibcted,  I  pencil 
those  parts  with  a  strong  solution  of  the  nit.  argent.,  say  from  38s. 
to  3i.  to  Si-  of  distilled  water. 

In  the  phlegmonous  form  it  will  be  found  necessaiv  to  repeat  the 
application  more  frequently  than  in  the  simple,  with  the  addition 
01  a  bread  and  water  poultice,  anplied  nearly  cold  and  well  sprinkled 
with  water  strongly  impremated  with  the  kreosote,  or  a  cloth  kept 
constantly  wet  witn  the  solution,  especially  for  the  face. 

The  lureosote  when  applied,  should  cause  the  part  to  become 
white  immediately.  If  this  does  not  occur,  it  is  not  pure.  Thus 
you  will  perceive  that  success  depends  upon  having  the  best  quality 
of  oil.  It  it  worthy  of  remark  that  the  skin  does  not  become  in 
the  least  marked  by  the  application,  no  matter  how  often  it  is  ap> 

plied. 

I  was  first  induced  to  make  a  trial  of  this  remedy,  by  a  remark 
made  by  Dupujrtren,  in  a  small  pamphlet  which  fell  into  my  hands, 
in  which  he  supposed  it  might  be  a  good  remedy  in  the  disease. 

The  result  or  an  extensive  and  exclusive  use  of  this  article  in 
erysipelas,  has  induced  me  to  place  the  most  implicit  confidence  in 
it ;  and  all  I  ask  of  the  profession  is  a  fair  tnal  for  i^  confident 
that  whoever  once  tries  it,  will  abandon  all  other  articles  in  its 
favor. — Am.  Jour.  Med.  8ci* 
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Contagion  of  Erysipelas.  By  8.  P.  Hildrethy  M.  D.— On 
the  18th  of  January,  1849,  Mr.  G.  C,  a  young  man  of  25  or  26 
years,  landed  from  a  steamboat  at  Marietta ;  being  very  ill,  he  put 
up  at  the  house  of  Mr.  D.  S.,  a  family  connexion.  I  was  called 
to  visit  him,  and  found  the  patient  suffering  from  a  large  diffused 
abscess,  occupying  the  whole  space  under  the  right  pectoral  muscle, 
and  extending  into  and  beyond  the  axilla.  The  contents  had  found 
a  partial  discharge  the  night  before,  from  an  opening  made  by  the 
absorption  of  the  integuments.  He  had  experienced  nigh  fever  and 
acute  pain  for  three  or  four  weeks  past,  and  now  labored  under  a 
cough,  with  free  expectoration,  apparently  occasioned  by  the  ab* 
sorption  of  pus.  On  stripping  mm  to  examine  the  abscess,  his 
flannel  shirt  and  other  body  garments  were  found  saturated  with 
matter.  The  offensive  garments  were  removed,  his  body  washed, 
and  clean  clothing  put  on.  He  supposed  the  abscess  was  occa- 
sioned by  spraining  the  muscles  of  trie  arm,  in  handling  the  heavy 
oars  of  the  flat  boat  in  which  he  had  descended  the  river  to  New 
Orleans  with  a  load  of  produce.  Of  this,  however,  he  was  uncer* 
tain,  and  subsequent  events  showed  it  to  be  phlegmonous  erysipelas. 
As  new  abscesses  formed,  they  were  discharged  from  time  to  time 
with  the  lancet.  The  cough  continued  with  night  sweats,  assuming 
the  form  of  hectic  fever.  This,  however,  gradually  gave  way  as 
the  formation  of  pus  ceased,  and  in  about  ten  days  he  was  able  to 
bear  a  removal  to  his  home  in  the  country,  where  he  slowly  recov* 
ered  his  health,  but  leaving  his  right  arm  lame  and  weak  for  several 
weeks. 

His  friend,  Mr.  D.  R.,  who  had  assisted  in  dressing  the  abscess 
the  day  of  his  arrival,  had,  at  the  time,  a  small  ulcer  or  sore,  on 
the  index  finger  of  his  right  hand,  from  some  trifling  injury.  The 
next  day  after,  it  began  to  inflame  and  become  painful,  following 
up  the  track  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  to  the  axilla :  occasioning 
tenderness  and  severe  pain  in  the  pectoral  muscle,  extending  round 
to  the  fibres  of  the  trapezius,  where  they  are  inserted  into  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  superior  dorsal  vertebrx*.  There  was  more 
tumefaction  here  than  in  the  pectoral  muscle,  for  a  few  days — at 
the  same  time  chilliness  was  felt,  followed  by  high  febrile  action. 
I  saw  him  soon  after,  and  hearing  the  facts  accompanying  and  pre- 
ceding his  illness,  attributed  the  cause  of  his  sickness  to  the  ab- 
sorption ot  diseased  pus  from  the  abscess  of  his  sick  friend.  Tepid 
cataplasms,  composed  of  wheat  bran,  and  a  weak  solution  of 
potash  from  wood  ashes,  were  applied  to  the  affected  parts,  with 
the  hope  of  correcting;  the  absorbed  virus.  He  took  calomel  and 
cathartics  to  lessen  the  fever  and  alleviate  the  swelling  and  pain, 
which,  however,  gradually  increased  until  the  sixth  day,  when  it 
was  found  necessary  to  bleed  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
ounces,  which  was  followed  by  a  remission  of  the  most  urgent 
symptoms,  and  a  free  perspiration ;  although  the  fever  and  pain 
32 
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abated,  there  was  still  a  steady  progress  in  the  suppurative  process 
^oing  on,  and  the  3d  day  of  February,  the  fifteenth  day  from  the 
infection,  the  abscess  was  opened,  just  under  the  fold  where  the 
pectoral  muscle  rises  upon  the  humerus,  and  discharged  several 
saucers  of  matter,  apparently  of  a  bland  character.  From  this 
period  he  began  ffraaually  to  convalesce  ;  but  did  not  return  to  his 
occupation  in  a  dry  goods  store,  until  the  first  of  March. 

Being  aware  of  the  infectious  character  of  the  discharge,  I  had 
been  careful  in  washing  my  hands  with  soap  and  water,  after  each 
dressing,  lest  any  of  the  contagion  should  be  communicated  to  some 
one  of  my  other  patients.  On  the  12t]i  of  February,  a  little  before 
noon,  I  was  attacked  with  a  chill  which  lasted  three  or  four  hours, 
followed  by  high  fever,  some  headache,  and  severe  pain  in  the 
loins.  There  was  soreness  and  rigidity  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck, 
especially  on  the  left  side,  and  an  increase  of  cough  from  a  catar- 
rhal affection,  which  had  been  on  me  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
to  which  I  am  subject  in  the  winter  months.  Feeling  unable  to 
prescribe  for  myself,  my  friend.  Dr.  R.,  was  called  in.  The 
weather  for  some  days  previous,  and  at  this  time,  was  very  cold, 
and  it  was  thought  that  such  an  addition  as  had  been  made  to  my 
catarrhal  affection,  would  result  in  pneumonia.  The  pulse  was  at 
120  that  night  and  for  two  or  three  days  after,  attended  with  watch- 
fulness and  slight  delirium.  The  next  day  the  cough  and  expecto- 
ration had  not  much  increased,  but  there  was  more  rigidity  m  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  with  some  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
below  the  left  ear  in  the  course  of  the  mastoid  muscle.  It  was 
sore  and  tender  between  the  ear  and  mastoid  process,  with  patches 
over  the  hairy  scalp,  which  were  thickened  and  irritable,  especially 
on  the  margin  of  a  large  eschar  over  the  right  parietal  bone  ;  from 
an  abscess  when  a  child.  I  now  be^an  to  suspect  that  the  cause  of 
my  illness  was  erysipelas,  inoculated  from  a  small  particle  of  the 
matter  lodged  under  the  nail  of  the  index  finger  of  my  left  hand, 
and  applied  to  a  scaly  humor  behind  the  ear,  which  had  troubled 
me  with  its  occasional  itching  for  several  years.  On  the  morning 
of  the  14th,  the  fiery  eruption  of  erysipelas  had  covered  all  the 
back  of  the  ear,  and  in  a  few  hours  enveloped  the  whole  of  that 
organ,  which  had  swollen  as  thick  as  one's  hand,  and  was  rapidly 
spreading  on  to  the  temple  and  cheek.  There  was  now  no  longer 
any  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  disease,  and  the  lunar  caustic 
was  freely  applied  in  substance.  Cloths  wet  in  ice  water,  made 
still  more  cold  by  enveloping  the  tin  vessel  with  a  layer  of  snow 
and  salt.  These  were  changed  every  ten  minutes,  being  sometimes 
in  a  frozen  state.  The  most  convenient  and  useful  application  was 
a  bladder  filled  with  snow — which  at  that  time  was  abundant — as 
it  did  not  saturate  the  neck  and  pillow  with  moisture,  like  the  cloths 
wet  with  ice  water.  For  the  application  of  ice  and  snow,  I  am 
indebted  to  the  article  of  Dr.  Davis,  published  in  tlie  November 
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number  of  this  Journal.  Free  catharsis  was  kept  up  with  pills  of 
aloes,  rhei,  and  calomel ;  but  the  most  effectual  relief  was  obtained 
from  senna  and  salts,  as  this  removed  the  torturing  pain  of  the  loins. 
For  four  nishts  and  days  I  was  without  sleep,  or  was  not  aware  of 
any  forgetfuTness.  The  ardent  thirst  was  allayed  most  pleasantly  and 
effectually  by  small  pieces  of  ice,  allowed  to  melt  slowly  in  the  mouth, 
and  pass  gradually  into  the  stomach,  a  luxury  I  oftenallowmy  patients 
in  acute  fevers.  Forty-Height  hours  of  the  cold  application  subdued 
the  erysipelatous  inflammation,  and  I  willingly  compounded  with 
the  disease,  with  the  loss  of  the  whiskers  on  the  left  side  of  the 
face,  and  part  of  the  hair  over  the  temple.  The  ethiopian  dye  of 
the  cuticle  peeled  off  in  a  few  days,  and  in  a  little  more  than  a 
week  I  was  able  to  appear  abroad  and  visit  some  of  my  patients. 

Amongst  those  who  had  received  the  attention  of  my  rriend,  Dr. 
R.,  during  my  illness,  was  a  lady  on  whom  I  had  waited  in  childbed 
on  the  8th  of  February.  Some  hours  after  the  delivery,  she  was 
attacked  with  severe  nooding,  which  was  suppressed  by  the  use  of 
the  sponge  tampon.  It  was  followed  by  puerperal  fever,  attiended 
with  colliquative  diarrhoea,  of  the  most  alarming  character.  I  saw 
her  for  the  first  time  since  the  12th,  on  the  21st  of  the  month.  By 
a  coarse  of  alteratives  and  tonics,  assiduously  pursued  by  my  friendf, 
she  had  considerably  improved,  but  was  still  in  a  very  doubtful 
condition,  when  on  the  27th  of  February  it  was  ascertained  that 
erysipelas  had  made  its  dreaded  onset,  in  addition  to  her  other 
disease.  It  first  appeared  on  the  inside  of  the  ri^ht  thigh,  near  the 
vulva,  and  spread  gradually  over  the  nates  of  both  sides  as  high  up 
as  the  loins,  when  in  about  four  days  its  further  progress  was  ar- 
rested by  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  cloths  wet  with 
cold  water.  She  was  at  this  time  under  the  full  influence  of  the 
alterative  course,  and  either  on  that  day  or  the  next,  a  decided  mer- 
curial action  was  set  up  in  the  salivary  glands  and  mucous  mem* 
branes  of  the  mouth.  From  this  period  au  the  symptoms  improved, 
and  ^et  she  was  gradually  restored  to  her  ordinary  health.  It  yet 
remains  a  doubt  m  my  mind  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  erysipelas 
was  communicated  to  this  woman.  Two  days  before  my  own  at- 
tack, I  used  the  catheter  on  Mrs.  W.  It  was  ten  days  after  this 
before  I  saw  her  again — on  the  21st.  Four  days  subsequently,  or 
on  the  25th,  the  eruption  was  first  noticed  by  the  nurse,  on  the 
right  nates.  The  fever  had  ceased,  and  the  eruption  dried  up  on 
myself,  three  days  previously  to  m^  seeing  her.  My  friend,  Dr. 
B.,  bad  visited  every  day,  the  patient  from  whom  I  took  the  dis* 
ease,  as  well  as  Mrs.  W.;  but  this  man  had  no  eruplion,  the  type 
beings  entirely  phlegmonous  or  suppurative,  as  well  as  that  in  Mr« 
G.  C.,  who  came  back  with  the  disease,  from  his  voyage  down  the 
river.  He  was  careful  not  to  touch  any  of  the  discharge,  or  even 
to  assist  in  dressing  the  abscess,  in  the  course  of  his  visits,  putting 
Chat  service  on  his  wife.    How,  then,  could  the  disease  have  orig- 
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inatcid?  Was  it  sporadic,  or  communicated  to  Mrs.  W.  by  one  of 
her  physicians  ?  During  the  following  spring  months,  several  cases 
of  erysipelas  appeared,  which  were  treated  successfully  by  nitrate 
of  silver,  ice  water,  alteratives  and  cathartics.  The  malignant 
form  requiring  stimulants  and  tonics,  has  not  visited  Marietta,  but 
has  for  several  years  prevailed  in  the  counties  north  of  us,  and  been 
dbscribed  by  Dr.  Brown  in  his  valuable  and  interestir^  article, 
published  in  the  fourth  number  of  this  Journal. — Ohio  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour. 

Observations  on  the  Prevention  or  Severe  Invasions   of 

Scarlatina.     By  Thomas  Carroll  M.  1).  of  Cincinnati. 
To  the  Ohio  Medical  Convention  : 

Gentlemen :  The  subject  upon  which  I  propose  addressing  you 
is  one  that  has  for  a  long  time  engaged  my  attention.  The  conclu- 
sions at  which  I  have  arrived  are  founded,  not  upon  ideal  theoiy, 
as  I  believe ;  but  upon  the  observations  of  facts  which  have  not 
been  confined  within  a  narrow  period,  nor  limited  to  a  single  local- 
ity.  I  think  I  have  found  them  calculated  to  ameliorate  much  of 
the  suffering  produced  by  a  most  severe  malady,  and  not  unfre- 

auently  to  aid  in  averting  the  hand  of  death  from  the  sufferer.  I 
lerefore  submit  them  to  your  consideration,  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  your  body  may  be  induced  to  put  them  to  the  test  m  their  prac- 
tice. 

I  first  observed  scarlatina  during  the  year  1829.  Between  that 
period  and  1832  I  often  witnessed  it  in  various  neighborhoods ; 
and  in  some  of  these  it  was  attended  with  great  mortality.  I  had! 
the  misfortune,Mn  the  year  1832,  to  lose,  by  this  disease,  two 
patients  in  one  family,  within  a  few  dan^s ;  and  some  time  during 
1832  I  lost  two  more,  with  the  same  affection,  in  another  family. 
A  third  victim  in  one  of  these  families  was  reserved  for  the  hands 
of  a  steamer.  These  disasters  sunk  deep  into  my  mind,  and  pro- 
duced a  train  of  thought,  which  led  to  the  following  conclusions : 
That  the  attack  of  scarlatina  might  possibly  be  mitigated  in  its 
tendency  to  destroy  life,  by  preparing  for  its  reception,  by  a  strict 
course  of  dieting,  and  by  a  proper  attejition  to  the  condition  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  I  therefore  determined,  that  when  I  should 
again  be  called  to  treat  a  case  of  this  disease  in  a  family,  which 
consisted  of  more  individuals  who  might  take  the  malady,  to  advise 
those  to  be  subjected  to  a  ri^id  course  of  dieting.  That  animal 
food  should  be  prohibited,  with  the  exception  of  milk — and  that 
a  mild  catharic  should  be  administered  to  each  individual,  and  be 
again  repeated  within  the  ensuing  four  or  five  days.  After  experi- 
ence tauffht  me  that,  where  children  were  laboring  under  diarrncea, 
it  was  of  great  importance  to  effect  a  cure  of  it,  if  possible,  before 
the  invasion  of  the  scarlatina. 
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This  course  I  have  pursued  most  undeviatingiy  ever  siace  1832, 
and  I  have,  I  believe,  m  all  cases  been  able  to  persuade  families  to 
adopt  it.  The  result  has  been  that,  since  the  time  named,  I  have 
on  no  single  occasion  lost  more  than  one  case  of  scarlatina  in  a 
family  during  the  continuance  of  any  epidemic.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
now  recollect  that  I  have  at  any  time  lost  more  than  one  case  in  a 
family  since  that  period. 

The  foregoing  nas  been  the  result  in  my  private  practice :  but  at 
the  Cincinnati  Orphan  Asylum  my  experience  has  been  still  fur- 
ther extended.  In  this  institution  I  have  met  with  the  disease  but 
once  in  an  epidemic  form,  but  on  two  or  three  occasions  a  very  few 
sporadic  cases  have  appeared.  It  very  generally  pervaded  the  ixh- 
mates  of  the  house  in  1846,  during  the  latter  part  of  February, 
through  March,  and  a  part  of  April.  There  were  but  about  thirty 
children  susceptible  of  the  disease ;  of  these  one  died.  When  the 
first  case  made  its  appearance,  I  directed  a  strict  abstinence  from 
animal  food,  and  in  two  or  three  days  a  cathartic  of  one  grain  of 
calomel  and  ten  of  jalap,  was  given  to  each  inmate  over  two  years 
of  age,  and  half  that  amount  to  those  under  that  age.  But  one  set 
of  purgatives  was  given;  but  the  dieting  was  persevered  in  through- 
out, and  I  think  with  the  happiest  results  ;  tor  all  the  cases,  with 
the  single  exception  mentioned,  terminated  favorably.  Indeed, 
the  disease  was  mild  in  nearly  all  the  cases. 

I  am  aware  that  cases  may  occur  in  which  it  would  be  improper 
to  altogether  withdraw  animal  food ;  and  also,  that  in  some  cases, 
severe  purging  should  be  avoided,  as  in  diarrhoeal  cases  where  de* 
bility  and  anemia  exist.  Here  it  would  be  necessary  to  restrain 
diarrhoea,  and  remove  debility.  Indeed,  in  cases  coming  under 
these  denominations,  I  have  tried  the  plans  mentioned  with  the 
happiest  effects.  Yet,  what  can  be  done  with  the  unhealthy,  can 
be  nest  effected  before  the  development  of  the  specific  affection, 
for  all  know  how  uncertain  is  the  safety  of  a  patient  laboring  un- 
der scarlatina,  who  has  had  it  superadded  to  some  chronic  malady. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  a  long  succession  of  favorable  results  may 
occur,  where  but  little  is  due  to  any  mode  of  medication.  This 
may  take  place  from  the  fact,  that  the  disease  very  often  appears  in 
a  mild  form,  and  recovery  is  very  general  under  any  mode  of  treat* 
ment.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  pursuing  the  foregoing  plan  of  preventing  severe  invasions  of 
scarlatina  during  a  period,  now  approaching  twenty  years ;  and 
whether  in  public  or  private  practice,  it  has  but  on  one  occasion 
disappointed  me.  I  have  now  resided  in  Cincinnati  more  than 
eight  years,  and  during  more  than  seven  years  of  this  time,  I  have 
been  physician  to  the  Cincinnati  Orphan  Asylum ;  and  have,  not- 
withstanding, lost  but  four  patients  oy  this  disease,  including  both 
my  private  and  public  practice.  I  do  not  know  that  my  mode  of 
treating  this  malady  is  better  adapted  to  prevent  mortality  than  that 
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of  my  professional  brethren,  and  therefore  I  attribute  whatever  of 
superior  success  I  may  have  had,  to  the  preparation  of  the  consti- 
tution, in  the  manner  indicated,  for  the  reception  of  the  disease. 

Rid. 


TREATMENT  OF  ULCERS  OF  THE  LOWER 

EXTREMITY. 

Brief  remarks  upon  a  notice^  in  the  recent  number  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  medicO'Chiruraical  Review,  of  an  essay  by  me  on 
the  ^^Treatment  of  Ulcers  of  the  Leg,  without  Confinement^  by 

Water^Dressing,^^     Henry  T.  Chapman,  F. 


Bandagina  and  fVater^Dressing, 

^'.  S.  &c. 


The  chief  practical  object  of  the  publication  in  question  is  the 
advocacy  of  the  treatment,  not  alone  oi  indolent  ulcers,  but  of  those 
intractable  cases,  confirmed  irritable  ulcers,  by  a  modification  of 
water-dressing  and  bandaging,  in  following  which  I  have  met  with 
a  greater  degree  of  success  than  under  any  other  method  of  treating 
them. 

Applied  to  the  simply  indolent  ulcer,  or  to  ulcers  but  slightly  ir- 
ritable, this  proceeding  differs  from  the  mode  of  water-dressing 
employed  with  the  bandage,  by  raanjr  sur^ons,  in  such  cases,  in 
the  following  particular : — After  dressing  the  sore  with  a  compress 
of  wet  lint,  before  the  bandage  is  put  on,  I  encircle  the  part  ot  the 
limb  on  which  the  ulcer  is  situatea  with  from  three  to  six,  or  more, 
moistened  strips  of  linen  or  calico,  of  the, same  length  and  breadth 
as  the  straps  employed  by  Baynton,  drawn  tightly,  and  crossed 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  adhesive  plaster.  These  wet 
strips  adhere  to  the  skin  as  closely  and  smoothly  as  the  strapping ; 
and  as  each  one  overlaps  the  upper  third,  or  half,  of  that  previously 
applied,  they  afford  an  amount  of  support,  or  compression,  veiy 
Uttle,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  it. 

This  apparently  trifling  peculiarity  may  be  practiced  by  others 
as  well  as  myself,  since  such  a  combination  might  readily  surest 
itself  to  any  one  accustomed  to  employ  water-dressing,  and  desirous 
of  escaping  the  evils  so  frequently  incidental  to  the  use  of  plaster ; 
but  I  have  never  witnessed  the  application  in  either  hospital  or 
private  practice,*  nor  have  I  seen  it  described  by  any  writer  on  the 
subject.  Believing  it  to  be  an  essential  improvement  upon  the 
ordinary  form  of  treating  ulcers  on  the  leg  by  water-dressing,  I 
have  simply  stated  the  result  of  my  own  experience  of  its  opera- 
tion ;  ana  have  spoken  of  it  as  ^^bearing  a  very  close  affinity  to  the 
method  of  Baynton;"  but  as  possessing  its  advantages  without  its 

*The  compresses  of  linen  occasionnUy  folded  round  the  ]eg,  over  the  dressing, 
act  in  a  yery  inferior  manner ;  they  gave  no  support,  independently  of  the  band- 
age; the  wet  strips  adhere  firmly  before  its  application,  and  their  pressure  is  dis- 
tributed in  a  perfecUy  equable  ratio. 
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disadvantages.  May  I  add  a  recent  case  to  those  I  have  already 
given,  as  further  evidence  that  indolent  ulcers  will  heal  more  speedily 
and  soundly  when  these  strips  are  superadded  to  the  usual  water- 
dressing  and  bandage. 

Ann  G ,  aged  sixty-six,  grazed  her  shin  in  February,  1848. 

Considerable  inflammation  ensued,  leaving  an  intractable  sore,  which 
had  resisted  various  plans  of  treatment,  under  more  than  one  sur- 
geon, between  that  period  and  when  I  first  saw  her. 

Sept.  16th. — She  became  a  patient  at  a  public  institution  which 
I  was  then  attending  in  the  absence  of  the  surgeon,  and  was  treated 
in  the  manner  I  have  described. 

On  the  30th  of  September  the  sore  was  almost  healed,  and  I  left 
her  under  the  care  of  my  friend,  who  had  resumed  his  duties. 

Oct.  26th. — She  called  at  my  residence  with  the  ulcer  nearly  as 
large  as  ever,  and  extremely  sensitive,  having  been  dressed,  in  the 
meantime,  with  wet  lint,  and  the  bandage,  but  the  strips  of  calico 
being  omitted.  I  re-applied  them  ;  and  at  the  third  dressing  the 
surface  had  again  entirely  skimmed  over,  and  was  soundly  cicatrized 
by  Nov.  3d. 

To  this  distinctive  feature  the  reviewer  makes  no  allusion  what- 
ever, the  version  which  he  gives  of  the  treatment  advocated  by  me 
beinflf  as  follows: — 

"ulcers  which  are  indolent  and  irritable,  from  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  capillaries  of  the  ulcer,  are  to  be  treated  by  cold  water 
dressing  and  compression ;  *the  grade  of  temperature  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  contractility  of  the  dilated  capillaries,  without  de- 
pressing too  much  the  vitality  of  the  part,  having  been  ascertained' 
that  temperature  is  to  be  uniformly  maintainea.  The  system  of 
irrigation  beneath  a  sheet  of  oiled  silk,  so  long  practiced,  is  of 
course  the  most  effectual  means  of  doing  this;  but  it  requires  con- 
finement to  the  bed  or  sofa." 

Any  one  reading  this  passage  would  imagine  that  irrigation  was 
the  mode  by  which  I  proposed  to  cure  these  varities  of  ulcer.*  It 
is  obviously  the  impressi9n  of  the  writer  of  the  article ;  whereas 
the  extract  quoted  by  him  has  no  reference  to  the  management  of 
ulcers,  but  to  the  employment  of  cold  in  inflammation,  in  which  it 
is  unquestionably  a  point  of  high  importance  to  guand  against  re- 
action; and  I  expressly  remark,  in  the  next  paragraph  but  one,  (p. 
80,)  that  "there  is  not,  however,  in  these  cases  (ulcers  of  the  leg,) 
the  same  liability  to  reaction  from  the  irregular  application  of  cold, 
nor  the  same  mischief  to  be  apprehended  from  its  occurrence  as  an 
inflammation.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  from  bein^  injurious,  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  reaction  excited  by  the  renewal  of  the  cold  ap- 
plication is  a  beneficial  stimulus  to  imlolent  and  callous  ulcers." 

*I  am  aware  tbat  Dr.  Macartney  speaks  of  tbut  treating  them,  statini^  that  irri- 
gation mainly  conduces  to  effect  cicatrization  by  the  "modelling  procett;"  but  his 
vievB  do  not  appear  to  hare  been  adopted  in  practice  to  any  great  extent. 
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I  am  not  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  misapprehension,  and  cannot 
easily  reconcile  with  it  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  passage  on 
irrigation  just  cited:  ^^Mr.  Chapman  uses  water-dressing  as  most 
surgeons  have  done  for  the  last  dozen  years,  covering  wet  lint  with 
a  piece  of  oiled  silk/'  It  is  true  the  reviewer  has  given  the  entire 
description  of  the  treatment  in  my  own  words,  but  few,  I  fear,  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  it,  prefaced  by  so  very  uninviting  a  sum- 
mary of  its  contents. 

But  it  is  to  the  management  of  confirmed  irritable  ulcers — the 
source  of  more  embarrassment  to  the  surgeons  than  any  other  variety 
of  the  disease — ^that  I  have  been  solicitous  to  draw  especial  atten- 
tion ;  and  as  this  part  of  the  subject  is  scarcely  glanced  at,  will  you 
permit  me  to  trespass  yet  farther  by  a  few  words  thereupon. 

The  perpetually  recurring  necessity  of  exercising  one^s  ingenuity 
to  devise  new  dressings,  which  may  haply  succeed  in  tranquilizing 
the  inveterately  fretful  morbid  sensibility  of  such  cases,  when  a 
round  of  applications  of  established  reputation  bad  been  tried  in 
vain,  is  adverted  to  in  strong  terms  by  John  Bell,  Home,  and  Aber- 
nethy,  (see  page  62,)  and  has  again  and  again  been  felt  by  all  of 
us.  Cold  water  and  gentle  support,  (  according  to  Baynton's  method 
or  by  the  simpler  means  I  have  indicated)  will  very  commonly  re- 
lieve a  moderate  degree  of  irritability ;  but,  when  present  in  excess, 
the  sore  will  not  tolerate  cold,  nor  can  the  very  lowest  grade  of 
compression  be  borne  until  this  morbid  affection  of  nerve  be  sub- 
dued. ^^Emollient  and  soothing  measures,  with  rest,  will  generally 
accomplish  this ;  but  these  means,  exclusively  resorted  to,  have  a 
tendency  to  weaken  still  more  the  tone  of  the  capillaries,  and  render 
them  incapable  of  carrying  on  those  operations  which  are  essential 
to  healthy  granulation.  The  great  desideratum  appeared  to  me  to 
be,  a  combination  of  these  apparently  incompatible  measures,  if 
they  could  be  brought  to  act  in  unison;  a  method  by  which  the 
morbidly  irritable  nerves  might  be  soothed  and  gradually  inured  to 
the  compression  requisite  for  the  support  of  the  vessels,  and  of  the 
part  generally." 

Instead,  therefore,  of  persisting  in  the  use  of  poultices,  until  the 
excess  of  morbid  sensibility  was  reduced,  and  then  resorting  to  the 
bandage,  I  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  emollient  fomentations  in 
co-operation  with  it.  After  carefully  cleansing  and  bathing  the 
leg  tor  some  time  in  tepid  water,  or  decoction  of  poppies,  the  sore 
is  dressed  with  lint  dipped  in  the  same ;  moistened  strips  of  soft  linen 
are  folded  smoothly  round  the  limb,  as  in  the  treatment  by  cold 
water-dressing,  but  drawn  less  tightly ;  and  over  them  the  bandaee 
is  carried  lightly.  It  is  necessary  at  once  to  bathe  the  whole  freely 
with  poppy  decoction,  until  the  severe  pain  caused  by  the  first  ap- 
plication of  the  roller  is  allayed ;  and  this  must  be  repeated  as  often 
as  any  return  of  morbid  sensibility  occurs,  the  leg  oeing  carefully 
enveloped  during  the  intervals  of  the  dressing,  in  a  sheet  of  oiled 
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silk.  Under  this  treatment,  tolerance  of  the  bandage  is  generally 
induced  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  ulcer  wiU  soon  be  able 
to  bear  a  i^reater  degree  of  compression,  and,  perhaps,  the  tonic 
influence  of  cold. 

Case  xvi.,  p.  136,  is  an  instance  of  the  extreme  intractability 
above  alluded  to,  and  likewise  of  the  speedy  and  perfect  success  of 
this  combination ;  and  I  have  it  in  my  power,  at  the  present  time, 
to  show  to  the  reviewer,  or  to  any  other  party  interested  in  such 
cases,  what  remains  of  a  large  and  irritable  ulcer — complicated  by 
a  varicose  state  of  the  viens — of  more  than  twenty  years'  standing, 
which  has  baffled  all  the  means  hitherto  had  recourse  to,  although 
neither  pains  nor  expense  have  been  spared  to  obtain  a  cure,  and 
which  is  in  rapid  progress  toward  cicatrization,  after  five  weeks  of 
this  tepid  water-dressing,  aided  by  one  or  another  of  the  astringent 
lotions  spoken  of  in  the  section  on  cold  water-dressing,  the  patient 
using  her  limb,  and  following  her  ordinary  avocations  throughout 
tbeprocess. 

That  indolent  ulcers  of  the  leg  have  been  treated  by  water-dress- 
ing and  the  bandage,  "for  the  last  dozen  years"*  may  be  perfectly 
true, — in  tlie  introductory  observations,  p.  viii.,  I  have  stated  as 
much ;  but,  judging  from  my  own  experience,  and,  I  may  add,  that 
of  many  other  surgeons  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject, 
it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  far  less  efficient  mode  of  treatment  than  the 
old  established  method  of  Baynton,  and,  on  that  account,  doubtless 
is  not  very  generally  followed.  To  ulcers  characterized  by  ex- 
treme morbid  sensibility,  unless  tolerance  of  the  bandage  be  brought 
about  by  the  means  I  have  suggested,  it  is  totally  inapplicable.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  so  much  in  favor  of  water-dressing  as  of  the  simple 
expedients  described  above  as  adjuncts  to  it,  that  I  have  sought  to 
appeal. 


Ths  Mechanical  Leech  of  MM.  Alexandre  h  Co.,  of 
Paris. — This  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  two  parts — an  in- 
strument for  puncturing  the  skin,  and  another  for  promoting  the 
flow  of  blood  hy  removing  atmospheric  pressure  from  the  punctured 
part.  The  puncture  is  effected  by  a  lancet,  the  blade  of  which  has 
the  form  of  the  cutting  apparatus  of  the  leech.  This  lancet  is  fixed 
in  the  mouth  of  a  tube,  and  projects  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  tube.  It  may  be  elevated  by  a  small  lever, 
so  that  its  point  shall  be  within  the  tube,  in  which  position  it  is 
secured  by  a  catch.  Attached  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  tube,  by  a 
piece  of  vulcanized  India-rubber,  which  acts  as  a  spiing,  is  a  piston, 
which  is  pressed  down  by  a  rod,  and  on  removing  the  pressure^ 
is  drawn  back  by  the  India-rubber  spring.  The  piston  being 
pressed  down,  the  open  end  of  the  tube  in  which  the  lancet 
IS  fixed,  is  placed  over  the  part  to  be  punctured ;  the  pressure  is 
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now  removed,  when  the  piston  is  drawn  back  by  the  spring,  and 
exhausting  the  air  within  the  tube,  the  skin  is  forced  up  into  the 
mouth  of  the  tube.  On  loosening  the  lever,  by  which  the  lancet 
has  been  elevated,  the  latter  is  drawn  drown  by  a  spring,  also  of 
vulcanized  India-rubber,  so  as  to  effect  the  puncture.  The  cutting 
instrument  is  now  removed,  and  a  glass  tube  with  a  piston,  similar 
to  that  already  described,  is  placed  over  the  puncture,  the  air  within 
being  exhausted  so  that  the  tube  adheres  to  the  part,  and  the  blood 
flows  freely  into  it.  Half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  tubes,  each  of  which 
would  draw  as  much  blood  as  a  large  leech,  might  be  thus  attached 
in  two  or  three  minutes.  The  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  cutting 
instrument  and  six  or  twelve  suction  tubes,  together  with  sundry 
implements  for  cleaning  the  lancet  and  tubes  after  use,  are  contain- 
ed in  a  small  case.  It  is  very  neatly  got  up,  and  we  understand 
from  those  who  have  used  it,  is  very  efficient.  The  idea,  however, 
is  not  new;  so  lon^  ago  as  the  year  1813,  the  silver  medal  was 
awarded  at  the  Society  of  Arts  to  Mr.  J.  Whitford,  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew's Hospital,  for  the  invention  of  a  somewhat  similar  appara* 
tus  for  the  same  purpose.  In  Mr.  Whitford's  apparatus  the 
exhaustion  was  effectea  by  a  syringe,  which  was  found  to  be  incon- 
venient. The  use  of  vulcanized  India-rubber  springs,  attached  to 
the  pistons,  by  which  efficient  suction  tubes  are  economically 
formed,  is  a  great  improvement  in  MM.  Alexandre  &  Co.'s  appa- 
ratus.— Lona,  Med.  Jour.y  March,  from  Phar.  Jour.,  Feb.  1849. 

New  Method  of  Treating  Urethral  Pains  Following 
GoNORRHCKA. — M.  Vidal  (de  Cassis)  having  frequently  remarked 
that  these  pains  were  relieved  by  pressing  the  penis  with  the  fingers, 
has  been  led  to  try  compression  for  their  treatment,  and  has  found 
it  useful,  affording  a  perfect  cure  in  many  cases,  and  a  marked  alle- 
viation in  others.  The  operative  procedure,  says  M.  Vidal,  is  so 
simple  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  it.  ^^  The  surgeon 
takes  a  long  strip  of  diachylon  plaster,  one  centimeter  (two-fifths 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,)  and  rolls  it  around  the  penis  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  common  bandage,  beginning  at  the  gland  ;  or,  still  bet- 
ter, he  may  apply  it  more  accurately  by  using  a  number  of  small 
strips  of  plaster,  each  of  which  shall  only  be  sufficient  to  encircle 
the  organ  once,  and  the  two  extremities  of  each  strip  should  be 
made  to  cross  upon  the  urethra,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the 
firmness  of  the  dressing.  The  principal  point  to  be  attended  to,  is 
the  degree  of  compression,  which  ought  to  be  as  firm  as  possible, 
without  interfering  with  micturition,  which  would,  of  course,  nec- 
essitate the  removal  of  the  dressings.  The  compression  should  be 
continued  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  cessation  of  the  pains, 
to  prevent  their  return."  M.  Vidal  cites  two  cases,  from  amongst 
great  numbers  which  he  had  treated,  in  favor  of  this  mode  of  prac- 
tice.— Monthly  Retrospect,  from  U  Union  Medicate. 
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Idiopathic  Tbtanus  in  a  Horse,  SnccESsruLLY  Treated  by 
Chloroform.  By  T.  L.  Maddin,  Student  of  Medicine  in 
the  University  of  Louisville. 

In  August  last,  I  tried  the  effects  of  chloroform  upon  a  horse  affec- 
ted with  Lock-^w,  and  also  violent  convulsions  of  the  entire  mu$- 
colar  system.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  these  :  A  far- 
mer, residing  in  North  Alabama,  at  whose  house  I  was  living,  dis- 
covered early  in  the  morning  that  one  of  his  horses  was  very  sin* 
gularly  affected,  and  upon  examination  found  that  he  had  tetanus, 
or  lock-jaw  ;  and  after  a  short  time  tetanic  convulsions  of  the  entire 
body  supervened — ^which  continued  to  grow  more  violent  during  the 
day. 

Having  been  absent  from  home  all  day,  when  I  arrived  at  his 
house  late  in  the  evening,  my  landlord  remarked  that  he  had  a 
horse  dying,  and  also  mentioned  his  symptoms. 

The  opportunity,  I  conceived,  was  an  excellent  one  to  test  the 
efficacy  of  chloroform,  and  immediately  I  suggested  the  trial  of  the 
remedy.  The  owner  of  the  horse  remarked  that  he  did  not  think 
anything  could  possibly  do  him  good,  for  he  did  not  appear  as  if 
he  could  live  longer  than  ten  minutes,  but  that  I  was  at  liberty  to 
do  as  I  pleased. 

The  norse  was  down,  and  could  not  raise  his  head ;  his  limbs 
were  in  an  extreme  state  of  rigidity,  and  his  jaws  firmly  clenched. 
I  first  gave  him  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum,  with  twenty-five 
grains  of  camphor  dissolved  in  it.  This  did  not  make  any  impres- 
sion upon  the  symptoms  whatever.  I  then  caused  him  to  breathe 
chloroform,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  he  was  fully  under  the 
influence  of  it.  He  remained  thus  for  fifteen  minutes;  during 
which  time  his  limbs  were  quite  flexible ;  his  muscular  system 
generally  relaxed ;  and  his  jaws  could  be  opened  about  two  inches. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  there  were  symptom^  of  a  return 
of  the  convulsions.  I  brought  him  rapidly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  chloroform  again,  and  thus  warded  them  off.  It  was 
now  twenty  minutes  before  the  anaesthesia  passed  off,  and  it  was 
then  found  that  he  was  able  to  get  up  and  walk  about.  In  less  than 
three  hours  from  this  time  he  was  grazing  about  the  lot,  and  next 
morning  appeared  perfectly  well. 

I  have  believed  that  an  account  of  this  case  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  profession,  notwithstanding  that  the  subject  of  it  was  a  norse, 
for  it  shows  very  conclusively  the  perfect  control  which  this  potent 
aeent  possesses  over  tetanus,  and  convulsive  diseases  generally, 
wnich  are  among  the  most  intractable  that  the  medical  man  has  to 
combat. — Western  Journal  of  Medicine, 
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Gltcerins. — Mr.  Burnett,  Tremont  Row,  has  this  new  and 

elegant  article,  which  is  beginning;  to  have  a  reputation  with  the 
profession  for  the  amelioration  and  cure  of  various  cutaneous  erup> 
tions.  Without  attempting  to  describe  the  process  of  making  gly- 
cerine, it  is  proper  to  observe  that  in  soap-making,  in  some  common 
method  familiar  to  pharmaceutists,  this  oily,  almost  inodorous  sub- 
stance is  obtained — vulgarly  known  in  olden  times,  as  oil  of  lead. 
Dr.  Durkee,  of  Howara  street,  a  gentleman  devoted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  whose  success  is  acknowledged  bj 
the  community,  speaks  very  favorably  of  it,  we  understand.  This 
suggestion,  we  trust,  will  have  the  effect  of  directing  the  attention 
of  ph vsicians  to  a  preparation  that  may  be  serviceable,  where 
others  have  failed.  The  article  has  also  been  recommended  by  Mr. 
Wakley,  of  London,  as  has  been  seen  by  a  recent  number  of  this 
Journal,  in  cases  of  partial  deafness. — Best.  Med.  and  Sur.  Jottr. 


Collodion  in  Chilblains. — In  chilblains  I  have  used  it  with 
the  most  decided  success.  In  one  case,  the  patient  had  her  feet  for 
some  time  exposed  to  severe  cold,  which  produced  an  erythematous 
inflammation  of  several  of  the  small  toes.  They  were  swollen, 
red,  tender,  and  itching.  I  completely  enveloped  them  in  a  thick 
coating  of  collodion,  and  the  contraction  which  took  place  on  its 
drying,  produced  so  much  compression  of  the  vessels,  that  the  toes 
were  as  pallid  as  frozen  ones.  The  pain  and  itching  were  imme- 
diately relieved,  and  in  twenty-four  hours,  these  members  were 
nearly  well.  I  have  cured  pernio  of  the  heel,  also,  with  this  arti- 
cle, but  I  do  not  believe  it  a  panacea  for  all  cases  of  chilblain, 
even  in  its  erythematous  stage. — Dr.  C.  Green, — Buffalo  Medu 
eal  JournaL 


LupuLiN  AS  AN  Anaprrodisiac. — (Am.  Jour.  Med.  8ci.)  Dr. 
Page  called  the  attention  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians 
to  the  lupulin  as  a  means  of  controlling  tne  painful  erections  occur- 
ring in  venereal  cases.  He  has  employea  it  now  foi  two  years, 
and  has  found  it  a  better  and  more  effectual  remedy  than  any  other 
he  has  tried.  He  gives  it  in  the  dose  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  and 
has  never  known  an  instance  in  which  the  second  dose  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  subduing  the  painful  erections,  so  troublesome  in  cases  of 
gonorrhoea.  It  does  not  cause  the  headache,  constipation,  and 
other  unpleasant  effects  consequent  upon  the  use  of  camphor  and 
opium.  He  has  found  the  remedy  useful  also  in  cases  of  involun- 
tary seminal  emissions.  It  will  not  cure  the  disease,  but  prevents 
the  discharges,  so  long  as  the  patient  remains  under  its  influence. 

Dr.  Edward  Hartshorne  has  employed  it  successfully  in  one  case 
to  destroy  venereal  appetite  in  a  man  addicted  to  onamsm. 
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Opiatbs  in  Cholera. — Dr.  J.  W.  Sterling  of  the  N.  Y.  Quar- 
antine Hospital,  writes  as  follows  in  the  N.  Y.  Jour.  Med.: 

^'  In  general,  the  narcotic  effects  of  opium  and  morphine  were 
scrupulously  avoided ;  for  such  effects  were  highly  pernicious ;  and 
eyen  when  these  anodynes  merely  removed  pain  and  allayed  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  tranquility  and  calm  which 
supervened  boded  no  good ;  healthy  reaction  was  thereby  suspended 
or  arrested,  death  was  not  the  less  certain,  oflen  more  speedy,  and 
no  favorable  crisis  could  be  predicted  without  a  decided  restoration 
of  the  natural  functions. 

^^Finally,  I  would  observe,  that  patients  lying  in  the  same  room 
with  one  laboring  under  the  cholera  were  very  susceptible  of  this 
disease.  It  maybe  excited  by  panic,  contagion,  or  by  atmospheric 
influence ;  whichever  it  be,  1  presume  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  the  recipient,  after  he  gets  it,  from  what  source  obtained.  I 
have,  however,  seen  patients  seized  with  it  while  I^ing  in  a  state 
in  which  they  were  altogether  insusceptible  of  panic ;  and  if  the 
pernicious  condition  of  the  atmosphere  be  the  sole  exciting  cause, 
we  would  not  see  so  much  of  its  peripatetic  excursiveness.  I  can- 
not, therefore,  help  believing  that  something  must  be  attributed  to 
contagion,  and  be  this  something  ever  so  little,  prudence,  if  not 
humanity,  demands  the  separation  of  cholera  patients  from  those 
afflicted  with  other  diseases,  and  especially  £rom  the  subjects  of 
typhus." 

Cod-Liver  Oil. — A  discussion  on  the  properties  of  this  article 
took  place  at  the  Westminster  Medical  Society,  February  3.  The 
majority  of  the  Fellows  stated  that  they  had  found  the  oil  to  pos- 
sess a  very  marked  effect  in  almost  all  cases  of  scrofula  and  phthisis. 
In  the  first  class  of  cases,  it  was  not  only  given  internally,  with  the 
effect  of  much  improving  the  general  health,  but  it  was  applied 
locally  to  scrofulous  sores,  with  the  most  marked  benefit.  In 
phthisis  it  appeared  to  exert  its  influence  at  once,  by  its  nutritious 
properties,  it  checked  perspiration,  and  removed  emaciation ;  and 
appeared,  by  keeping  up  the  tone  of  the  system,  to  arrest  the  further 
deposition  of  tubercular  matter.  Some  thought  that  any  oily  sub- 
stance, as  butter  or  almond  oil,  would  have  the  same  effect ;  others 
considered  the  cod-liver  oil  to  have  some  specific  influence.  One 
gentleman  had  found  it  rather  injurious  than  otherwise  in  some  cases 
of  phthisis,  from  its  tendency  to  disorder  the  dijgestive  organs, 
Altogether,  however,  the  opinion  generally  was  decidedly  in  its 
favor  as  a  palliative  agent  in  consumption. — Lancet. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  HOMOEOPATHY. 


BT    HARRIS    DUNSFORDy    M.    D. 


The  homoBopathic  system  has  been  so  often  misrepresented, — 
and  medical  men  have  without  reflection,  or  due  examination,  so 
frequently  given  opinions  unfavorable  to  homoeopathy, — ^that  it  is 
hoped  these  few  pages,  written  with  a  view  to  correct  mfisrepresen* 
tation,  to  remove  prejudice,  and  to  induce  an  impartial  investigation 
of  the  system,  will  not  prove  altogether  unsuccessful. 

The  progress  homoeopathy  has  made  within  the  last  few  years  is 
such,  as  to  justify  the  expectation  that  it  will  gradually  obtain  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  and  ultimately  be  adopted  as  a  safe  and 
effective  substitute  for  the  uncertain  and  often  ver^  injurious  treat- 
ment  of  the  allopathic  practice;  in  which  it  is  admitted  by  a 
justly  celebrated  physician  and  learned  writer,  the  late  Dr.  Gregory, 
of  Edinburgh,  that  the  greatest  danger  may  often  arise  from  the 
improper  or  untimely  Use  of  remedies : — "gravissimum  sa?pe  oriri 
posse  perlculum  ab  inepto  aut  intempestivo  remediorum  usu." — 
Consp.  Med. 

Many  universities  of  the  highest  reputation  have  appointed  pro* 
fessors  of  homoeopathy,  under  the  sanction  of  their  respective  gov- 
ernments:— and  homoeopathy  itself,  as  compared  with  the  old 
practice,  already  possesses  the  greater  number  of  efficient  remedies, 
and  is  daily  adding  to  its  resources  many  new  and  important  dis- 
coveries, confirmecT  by  the  results  of  actual  experiments  upon  the 
healthy  subject. 

The  principle  upon  which  homoeopathy  is  based, — ^viz:,  that 
medicines  which  in  a  healthy  person  produce  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  particular  diseases,  are  specifics  for  tnose  diseases,  {^^si* 
milia  similibus  curantury^ — must,  by  every  unprejudiced  mind, 
be  admitted  to  be  a  rational  one ;  for  to  this  principle  the  success 
of  many  popular  remedies  is  justly  to  be  attributea,  and  it  is  re- 

Seatedly  acted  upon  in  general  practice,  but  evidently  without  a 
ue  appreciation  of  its  importance.  The  treatment  of  frost  bites, 
by  friction  with  snow ;  and  of  burns,  by  the  hot  oil  of  turpentine, 
afford  illustrations  of  this  principle:  and  if  the  treatment  prove 
successful  in  particular  cases,  it  js  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it 
may  admit  a  more  extensive,  if  not  universal,  application. 

The  few  specifics,  which  the  old  school  possesses,  are  now  known 
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to  produce  precisely  the  symptoms  tbey  cure.  This  fact  has  long 
been  admitted  in  this  and  otner  countries,  more  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  syphilitic  affections;  for  many  of  the  most  experienced 
surgeons  have  often  been  unable  to  decide,  whether  the  appearances 
which  presented  themselves  were  owing  to  mercury  employed  as  a 
remedy,  or  were  merely  the  effects  of  the  disease  itself:  tliis  de- 
plorable uncertainty  is  of  every  day  occurrence,  and  must  continue 
to  he  so,  until  physicians  are  fully  convinced  of  the  power  which 
medicines  possess  to  create  diseases. 

Hahnemann  has  given,  in  his  Organon,  numerous  examples  of 
cures  effected,  unintentionally,  by  physicians  of  tfie  old  school,  on 
the  homoeopathic  principle ;  amongst  other,  he  mentions  the  fact 
that  the  ^^sweating  sickness  in  Kngland^^^  in  1485,  was  more 


persons 

Hahnemann  cites  a  case  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  which  threatened 
the  existence  of  the  patient;  and  which  was  radically  cured,  after 
other  means  had  been  tried  in  vain,  by  a  purgative.  The  case  is 
{mbli^ed  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  Hufeland's  Journal. 

The  common  practice  of  using  rose  water  as  a  collyrium,  derives 
Its  beneficial  influence  from  the.  circumstance  of  rose  leaves  produ- 
cing a  species  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  as  remarked  by  £ch- 
tias  and  Ledelius. 

Carrere  observed,  in  1786,  that  dulcamara  cured  the  effects  of  the 
most  violent  chills ;  but  the  modus  operandi  remained  undiscovered, 
QQtil  experiments  on  the  healthy  subject  proved,  that  this  plant  pixv 
duces  suflTerings  resembling  those  of  a  severe  cold. 

De  Haen,  Sarcone,  and  Pringle,  admit  that  they  cured  pain  in 
the  side  with  squills,  a  medicine  of  a  very  acrid  nature :  the  cures 
were  homoeopathic,  for  Wagner,  in  1737,  had  seen  pleurisy  and 
inflammation  of  the  lunes  produced  by  S|q[uills. 

The  salutary  effect  of  cinchona  bark  in  the  state  of  exhaustion, 
indigestion,  and  loss  of  appetite  following  fever,  especially  if  treated 
by  bleeding  and  purgatives,  is  founded  only  on  the  property  of  this 
bark  to  produce  the  most  extraordinary  loss  of  strength,  and  weak- 
ness of  ooth  body  and  mind,  disorders  of  stomach,  and  loss  of  ap- 
petite; as  C  leghorn,  Stahl,  Thomson,  and  many  other  physicians, 
bave  remarked. 

Ipecacuanha  could  not  be  so  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  spas- 
medic  dyspnoea,  if,  as  observed  by  Akenside,  Meyer,  and  Stoll, 
it  did  not  produce  dyspnoea,  more  especially  spasmodic  dyspnoea. 

Crichton,  Collin,  and  Stoll,  described  symptoms  which  were 
observed  in  patients  when  taking  arnica  montana;  and  they  will 
be  found  to  be  precisely  those  produced  by  severe  shocks  and  con* 
tusions,  for  which  arnica  is  truly  specific. 

Withering  relates  a  case,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commenta- 
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ries,  of  violent  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  throat,  conquered  only 
by  hyoscyamus,  which  has  been  observed  by  Hamilton,  SauvTiges, 
&c.,  to  produce  it. 

Asclepiades  cured  a  patient  affected  with  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  with  a  small  quantity  of  wine.  Rademacher  published,  in 
Hufeland's  Journal, a  case  of  febriledeliriumattendedwith  stertorous 
breathing — ^a  state  similar  to  that  succeeding  great  intoxication  from 
wine — which  was  cured  in  one  night  by  giving  the  patient  wine. 

It  is  well  known,  that  a  strong  infusion  of  tea  occasions  palpita- 
tion and  anxiety  in  those  not  accustomed  to  it.  Hence,  a  small 
quantity  of  this  beverage  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  such  symp- 
toms, when  they  arise  from  any  other  exciting  cause,  as  stated  by 
Rau. 

Lethargy,  which  had  lasted  several  days,  Hufeland  cured  with 
opium,  which  could  only  be  explained  on  nomoeopathic  principles. 

The  baths  of  Toeplitz,  as  well  as  other  sulphurous  waters,  pro» 
duce  frequently  an  eruption  which  resembles  that  to  which  woollen 
workers  are  subject.  On  this  account,  these  baths,  as  well  as  sul- 
phur itself,  cure  psoric  eruptions. 

Beddoes  states,  that  English  physicians  found  nitric  acid  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  in  salivation  and  ulcers  of  the  mouth,  arising  from 
the  employment  of  mercury ; — Scott,  Blair,  Aloyn,  Luke,  &c., 
have  seen  the  same  symptoms  produced  by  baths  containing  this 
acid,  as  well  as  by  its  internal  employment. 

Why  were  Seelig,  Hamilton,  Hoffman,  Rush,  Bailey,  and  others, 
80  successful  in  the  treatment  of  malignant  sore  throat  by  mercury ; 
simply  because  it  excites  sore  throat,  often  of  a  very  malignant 
nature. 

These  instances  might  be  multiplied  to  almost  any  extent,  for  it 
is  difficult  to  take  up  any  allopathic  medical  journal  without 
meeting  with  numerous  instances  of  cures,  supposed  by  those  rela- 
ting them,  to  be  effected  on  the  ordinary  principles ;  when,  in  reality, 
to  those  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  medicines  on  the  healthy 
subject,  it  is  evident  they  took  place  because  one  of  the  remedies 
prescribed  happened  to  be  exactly  homoeopathic  to  the  symptoms. 

The  system  of  homoeopathy  has  been  published  between  forty 
90d  fifty  years;  for  more  than  twenty  of  which  it  has  been  prac- 
ticed with  almost  unparalleled  success ;  it  is  entitled,  therefore,  to  a 
cool  and  impartial  examination;  since  nothing  can  be  more  unjust 
than  to  disparage  that  which  has  not  been  scrupulously  investigated. 

Medical  men  who  practice  upon  the  principles  of  the  old  school 
are  indeed  invited  rigidly  to  scrutinize  the  system  now  advocated, 
and  put  it  fairly  to  the  test.  This  is  all  that  we  require  from  its 
opponents.  It  demands  the  strictest  inquiry  into  its  merits,  as  some 
compensation  for  the  unsparing  abuse  which  has  so  long  and  so 
illiberally  been  heaped  upon  it ;  a  sound  and  impartial  judgment 
will  remove  the  barriers  interposed  by  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
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The  ndnutents$  of  our  doses  is  frequently  objected  to.  by.  those 
who  do  aot  understand  our  principle  of  treatment,  or  the  mode  la 
which  our  medicines  are  prepared.  Upon  the  principle  *^similia 
similibus  curantur,"  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  depends  ripon  it, 
^%m(Bopathicity;**  that  is,  upon  its  producing,  in  a  healthy  persons 
symptoms  corresponding  to  tliose  of  the  disease  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed; and,  in  t!iis  case,  the  medicine  selected  cannot  be  too  cau- 
tiously, nor  too  sparingly  administered.  It  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  if  the  remedy  do  not  answer  to,  or  correspond  with,  the 
diseise  to  be  traated ;  it'  it  do  no:  Inr.noaize  wi  h  the  characteristic 
or  curative  symptoms,  it  will  prove  inefficient; — the  misunder* 
itandinjof  this  position,  is  the  roik  on  which  many  have  split,  who 
imagine  that  they  hive  fairly  tried  th?  s/stam  of  homoeopathy: 
they  have  failed,  because  the  remedy  was  not  truly  homoeopathic  to 
the  case. 

Notwithstanding  the  ridicule  which  has  been  tlirown  on  the  mi- 
nuteness of  our  doses,  they  are  far  from  powerless.  By  the  process 
they  undergo,  the  activity  of  our  remedies  is  wonderfully  increased ; 
and  many  of  the  most  valuable  of  them  are  totally  inert,  until  they 
have  undergone  the  trituration  and  succussion  pointed  out  by  Hahn- 
emann. 

Dr.  Peschier,  editor  of  the  Bibliothfeque  Homoeopath ique,  ob- 
serves, that  Professor  d' Amador  completely  admitted  this  cfoctrine, 
and  add^  *'et  il  a  fait  savamment  remarquer,  que  le  dynamismt^  sur 
lequel  s'appuie  PhomiBOpathie,  est  consensuel,  a  la  doctrine  da 
vUalisme^  d^s  long  temps  professSe  et  enseignee  par  la  Faculty  de 
Montpellier." 

Dr.  M uret  of  Morge?,  wishing  to  determine  the  effect  of  tritu- 
ration on  a  medicinal  substance,  made  the  following  experiment. 
Hiving  procured  two  rabbits  of  the  same  age  and  strength,  he  gave 
to  one  a  grain  of  liydroclilorate  of  barytes  which  had  been  pounded 
and  rubbed  for  an  hour.  The  animal  almost  immediately  fell 
down,  was  violently  convulsed,  and  sunk  into  a  moribund  state. 
To  the  second,  the  same  quantity  was  given  without  having  been 
submitted  to  any  manipulation,  and  the  animal  was  very  slighly 
affected  by  it,  merely  losing  for  a  short  time  power  over  the  hind 
legs,  and  that  not  until  the  medicine  had  been  taken  nearly  half  an 
hour.  In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  error,  the  experiment 
was  reversed,  and  the  effect  was  precisely  the  same. 

The  admission  of  thep.inciple  of  homoeopathy,  does  not  a  priori 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  minute  doses.  Hahnemann  himself,  in 
fact,  employed  almost  the  usual  doses  in  his  earliest  experiments; 
and  it  was  only  on  finding  that  such  doses  produced  aggravation  of 
the  symptoms,  that  he  diminished  the  quantity.  Prudence,  there- 
fore, dictated  smaller  doses :  and  experience  unexpectedly  proved 
that  what  are  termed  infinitesimal  doses  produce  the  most  8{)eedy, 
certain,  and  lasting  effects.    Thus,  by  dividing  and  subdividing, 
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with  a  view  to  diminish  their  activity,  Hahnemann,  to  his  aston- 
ishment, found  that  tlie  very  means  lie  employed  to  efTect  this,  viz  : 
'trituration  and  succnssion,  increased,  ratlier  than  diminislied,  the 
'power  of  the  medicine ;  and  when  this  fact  was  discovered,  he 
tried  what  effects  trituration  would  have  on  what  were  considered 
to  be  inert  substances ;  and  by  this  liappy  experiment,  has  ren- 
dered immense  service  to  mankind,  since  the  latent  powers  of  these 
agents  have  been  fully  developed,  and  proved  to  be  efficient  for  the 
cure  of  a  vast  number  of  chronic  diseases,  on  which  the  old  reme> 
dies  exerted  no  beneficial  influence  whatever.  A  few  years  ago, 
scarcely  any  one  would  have  believed  that  chalk,  charcoal,  com- 
mon salt,  and  sulphur,  which,  in  general  practice  are  administered 
in  large  doses,  with  little  effect  l^yond  that  of  exciting  thirst  or 
slight  diarrhcea,  could,  by  any  mode  of  preparation,  be  brought  to 
rank  amons  the  most  active  substances,  capable  of  producing,  and 
consequently  of  curing,  the  most  frightful  diseases. 

The  extraordinary  effects  of  remedies  prepared  in  this  manner, 
can,  I  think,  only  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing,  that  during  the 
operation,  electricity^  or  some  power  analogous  to  it,  becomes  de* 
veloped,  and  remains  inseparably  connected  with  the  substance 
acted  upon ;  and  this  view  of  the  case  is  supported  by  the  opinion 
of  Mons.  Peltier,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  French 
..chemists,  who,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  "Acadfemie  des  Sciences" 
in  Paris,  declared,  tiiat,  in  his  opinion,  this  was  nuite  sufficient  to 
account  for  tlie  energy  of  the  homoeopathic  globules. 

To  those  who  object  to  homoeopathy  that  it  employs  the  most 
active  poisons,  I  scarcely  feel  disposed  to  reply.  It  is  well  known 
that  our  opponents  prescribe  the  very  same  medicines  in  doses,  if 
not  destructive,  at  least  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  their  patients ; 
but  our  doses  are  so  extremely  attenuated,  that  no  danger  to  the 
system  can  in  the  slightest  degree  be  apprehended.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  very  remarkaole  difference  in  our  mode  of  preparing  the 
remedies  we  employ,  for  by  this  means,  as  before  mentioned,  wc 
obtain  from  substances  usually  considered  inactive,  some  of  our 
tnost  efficacious  medicines,  and  find  that  charcoal  is  more  powerful 
than  henbane,  and  chalk  than  arsenic. 

However  desirable  it  might  be  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  ao 
tivity  of  such  minute  doses,  the  fact  that  it  actually  exists  has  been 
proved,  in  so  many  instances,  that  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  the 
explanation  would  be  superfluous.  The  activity  of  our  doses  being 
once  established,  a  great  obstacle  to  tlie  progress  of  homoeopathy 
is  overcome,  at  least  as  it  regards  those  who  desire  onl)^  the  triumph 
of  truth ;  and  it  is  ouite  unnecessary  to  address  those  who  seek  only 
the  destruction  of  nomoeopathy,  true  or  false ;  and  finding  their 
attacks  upon  the  inefficiency  ot  the  dose  on  the  ground  of  its  mi- 
nuteness completely  rebutted,  adopt  a  directly  opposite  course,  and 
declare  that  our  remedies,  if  not  inert,  are  absolutely  poisonous : 
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sQch  nnwortby  attempts  to  misrepresent  and  decry  ope  of  the  great^it 
discoveries  ever  made  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  are  characteris- 
tics of  an  ill-directed  or  perverted  education,  and  happily  are  dis- 
countenanced by  some  of  the  most  eminentphysicians  of  the  present 
day — the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  established  mode  of  practice. 

It  is  easy  to  deny  the  possibilitjr  of  a  cure  being  produced  by  the 
doses  employed  in.homcropatby ;  it  spares  the  ne(be$sity,  at  least  for 
a  time,  of  making  experiments  as  to  tlie  truth  of  the  assertions  of 
Hahnemann  and  his  aisciples :  but  as  the  system  gradually  extends 
and  ramifies,  the  mere  ne^tipn  of  its  value  will  be  treated  with  the 
neglect  it  merits. 

There  are  two  modcfs,  however,  of  explaining  the  manner  in 
which  homceopatliic  remedies  effect  a  cure.  Ttie  one  is,  that  a 
medicinal  disease,  resembling  the  natural  one,  is  produced  by  the 
remedy;  and  as  two  similar  diseases  cannot  pos&ibly  exist  at  the 
same  time,  the  morbid  symptoms  give  place  to  medicinal  ones: 
which,  on  the  use  of  the  medicines  being  discontinued,  gradual^ 
disappear,  leaving  the  part  affected  in  a  normal  state.  Tlie  other 
is,  that  the  symptoms  of  a  disease  are  but  the  efforts  of  nature  to 
get  rid  of  the  morbific  cause :  and  that  the  bomceopathic  remedy 
acting  in  the  same  direction,  aids  the  vital  force,  and  tlius  abridges 
the  duration  of  the  disease,  or  even  cuts  it  sl)ort.    . 

That  homoeopathy  will  eventually  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary 
practice,  is  no  lonaer  a  matter  of  doubt  with  persons  who  have  ex* 
perience^  its  benefits.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  tho^e 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  rebtive  merits  of 
file  two  systems^  will  subject  themselves,  or  their  friends,  to  tHe 
painful  and  often  injurious  means  employed  by  the  old  school :  since 
they  have  found,  by  happjr  experience,  that  precisely  the  same  ben* 
efit  may  be  obtained  by  mild  and  harmless  remedies  more  speedily, 
and  without  even  in  the  slightest  degree  injuring  the  constitution. 

The  usual  mode  of  remunerating  the  general  practitioner  is  ob- 
jectionable in  the  extreme,  and  acts  as  a  poweriul  obstacle  to  the 
introduction  of  homoeopathy.  At  present,  physic,  and  not  talent, 
is  too  often  the  standard  by  whicli  the  services  of  the  medical  at* 
tendant  are  appreciated ;  it  is  high  time  (hat  this  truly  unprofu* 
nonal  system  had  passed  into  complete  desuetude. 

Medical  men  in  considerable  practice  are  disinclined,  for  numer- 
ous reasons,  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  homoeopathy: — ^precon* 
ceived  opinions, — long  established  habits  and  associations, — pro- 
fessional en^gements, — personal  reputation, — public  confidence, 
and  many  other  powerful  influences  may  be  enumerated  to  account 
for  th^ir  neglect  of  homoeopathy,  although  some  of  the  most  eca- 
nent  among  them  have  conceded  its  claims  to  a  sober  and  searchinjg 
investigation.  To  the  young,  the  subject  is  open  to  inquiry,  and  jt 
is  their  duty  to  weigh  well  the  evidence  to  be  adduced  in  its  support, 
before  they  rejeet  or  calunmiate  a  system  believed  by  many  of  t^ 
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OUR  PROGRESS. 

The  condition  of  the  Institute  at  present,  has  fully  realized  the 
anticipations  of  its  friends.  About  a  week  since  one  hundred  and 
forty  students  had  matriculated  with  the  Dean,  and  others  were 
daily  arriving,  justifying  the  anticipation,  that  our  winter's  class^ 
when  all  have  arrived,  would  amount  to  a  hundred  and  seven^  or 
eighty.  Our  latest  intelligence  from  the  Ohio  Medical  College, 
was^  that  ninety  students  had  matriculated  in  that  dilapidated 
fbcus  of  medical  imposture,  and  the  lectures  were  in  progress  with 
a  handsome  array  of  empty  benches. — This  was  on  the  second  day 
of  the  session.  The  Botanico-Medical  School,  now  called  Physth 
medical,  (what  that  means  is  rather  obscure)  having  reduced  the 
price  of  its  tickets,  expected  a  large  accession  of  students.  We  do 
not  know  exactly  how  they  stand  as  to  their  class ;  but  reports  vary 
from  fifty  to  seventy.  It  appears  therefore,  that  the  class  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  which  is  much  the  largest  in  the  city, 
will  almost  equal  those  of  the  Mercurial  and  Botanic  Schools 
together !  We  have  good  reason  to  anticipate  that  in  another  year 
it  will  surpass  their  aggregate  numbers. 

.The  Eclectic  School  at  Syracuse  opens  with  a  class  of  about 
fifty,  among  whom  are  several  ladies ;  and  the  school  at  Memphis, 
we  presume  is  doing  equally  well,  although  we  have  not  yet  heard 
of  its  condition. 

Our  introductory  lectures  were  attended  by  crowded  audiences. 
Db.  Horatio  Page  Gatchell  (Professor  of  Anatomy)  deliv 
ered  an  extemporaneous  address  on  Monday  evenings  which  was 
^ell  received.  He  sketched  the  failures  and  pedantic  ignorance  of 
file  old  practice,  and  traced  his  medical  lineage  to  a  distinguished 
fhysician,  Dr.  Page,  a  practical  reformer  of  the  healing  art,  who 
first  introduced  vaccination  in  America,  who  opposed  the  prevalent 
use  of  calomel  and  the  lancet,  and  who  never  bad  a  single  death 
4inong  three  thousand  patients  in  obstetrical  practice.  He  conclu- 
ded with,  an  eloquent  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Eclectic  cause,  and 
*ts  young  veterans. 
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Pbovessor  Stallo  oq  Tuesday  eveniogy  delivered  a  chaste  and. 
beautiful  philosopliical  discourse  upon  poisons^  in  which  he  traced 
their  relations  as  a  part  of  (he  grand  plan  of  nature,  and  illustrated 
by  references  to  serpents  in  the  animal  kingdom,  Prussic  acid  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  arsenic,  antimony,  and  roercuiy  in  tb^ 
mineral  kingdom.  Professor  Stallo  fully  sustains  and  justifies  th^ 
high  anttcipatioos  which  were  formed  as  to  his  learning  and  abil^ 
ties.  His  mind  is  not  merely  that  of  an  abstract  metaphysician  | 
but  is  adapted  to  grapple  vigorously  with  tlie  problems  of  jdiyai^ 
eal  science. 

Chkr  own  lecture  on  Wednesday  evening,  entitled  ^Uhe  ffanguard 
of  tht  armtfy^^vrsLS  received  in  a  flattering  manner.  The  readers  of 
the  Journal  will  probably  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it. 

PaovBssoR  Storm  Rosa  delivered  his  introdutory  on  Homoeo^ 
pathy  on  Monday  evening  (the  12th)  to  a  veiy  crowded  houfCf* 
Professor  S.  read  from  his  manuscript  a  learned  sqrvey  of  the  hia* 
tory  of  medicine,  (which  we  expect  to  publish)  exhibiting  its  vact 
collection  of  follies,  and  fully  refuting  the  pompous  claims  of  AU 
lopathy  to  a  dignified  antiquity  of  origin.  He  complimented  the 
Eclectics  upon  their  generous  liberality,  and  .their  practical  succeai 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  He  stated  tlie  general  ptinciples  ef 
Homoeopathy,  showed  that  the  size  of  the  dose  was  but  an  inci* 
dental  matter  to  be  determined  by  tlie  judgment  of  the  practitionerj 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  Eclecticism  was  a  near  approach  to 
HomcBopathy  in  the  fundamental  principle  of  selecting  the  proper 
specific  medicine,  and  discarding  the  great  quantity  of  mineral 
poisons  with  which  patients  had  heretofore  been  tortured. 

Dr.  R.  is  a  gentleman  of  venerable  age  and  experience,  whose 
practical  good  sense,  simplicity  of  character,  honesty  and  benevo* 
lence,  render  him  peculiarly  qualified  to  co-operate  harmonious^ 
in  tlie  great  work  of  medical  reformation.  He  is  mild  and  for- 
bearing  in  the  highest  degree;  but  not  afraid  to  speak  the  stem  truth 
when  it  is  neces5ary. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  of  the  Professors  at  the  Institute,  wi 
have  been  delivering  a  popular  course  on  physiology  and  practical 
medicine,  to  the  citizens,  whicii  is  now  in  progress,  attended  by 
krge  audiences.  That  our  labors  have  not  been  unacceptable,  may 
be  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  we  have  been  honored  with 
an  invitation  from  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  this  cUyi 
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to  deliver  their  annual  introductory  lecture,  in  place  of  Governor 

Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  who  was  unable  to  officiate.     (We  have 

declined  the  Introductory,  and  accepted  the  Valedictory.)     This 
course  of  lectures  is  the  most  important  popular  course  given  in  the 

eity,  and  is  delivered  by  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  speakers 

from  various  quarters,  who  can  be  obtained  by  the  Association. 

We  refer  to  this  circumstance  merely  as  an  additional  evidence  of 

the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  great  preponderance  of  the  Old 

Hunker  faction  in  point  of  numbers,  and  their  efforts  to  exclude 

every  liberal  physician  from  all  the  courtesies  and  intercourse  of 

society,  they  are  far  from  controlling  public  8entin;ent,  and  Utterly 

unable  to  dictate  to  an  enlightened  community. 

It  may  be  thought  harsh  that  we  should  speak  of  the  Ohio  Med- 

ical  College  as  a  focus  of  impositire,  but  until  the  falsehoods  of 

Professor  Lawson  shall  have  beten  corrected,  we  can  not  retract  the 

expression.     In  the  introductory  lecture  of  Professor  Drake,  deliv* 

ered  at  the  Melodeon,  we  are  informed  that  be  told  his  audience 

there  was  but  one  medical  college  in  this  city.     This  was  the  case. 

Doctor,  in  your  juvenile  days,  and  it  npw  bids  fair  to  be  the  case 

tgain,  at  the  present  rate  of  progress — but  tliat  one  college  will  bear 

the  honorable  name  of  Eclectic  Medical  Institute. — B. 


NATIONAL  ECLECTIC   MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION- 
BRIEF  MINUTES  OF  THE  EXTRA  SESSION. 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  6,  1849. 

An  extra  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  this  day,  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  in  accordance  with  a  reso- 
lution passed  at  the  regular  meeting  in  May  last. 

At  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
Hev.  G.  G.  MooRR. 

The  President,  Dr.  T.  V.  Morrow,  then  addressed  the  Associa* 
tlon  on  the  subject  of  the  present  position  of  Eclectic  physicians,  and 
the  inducements  to  renewed  exertion  in  a  cause  giving  promise  of 
fUch  lasting  benefit  to  humanity. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  were  read. 

Dr.  Buchanan  made  some  remarks  in  reference  to  the  progress 
of  a  co-operative  spirit,  and  the  propriety  of  tolerating  diirerences 
among  medical  reformers,  encouraging  and  harmonizing  with  them, 
while  we  aim  at  elevating  the  standard  of  liberal  and  enlightened 
Electicism. 

Dr.  Buchanan,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Medical  Sta* 
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tistics,  again  addressed  the  Asaociation,  urging  the  ifn(}ortance  of 
medical  statistics,  and  tlie  necessity  of  practitioners  attending,  im» 
mediately,  to  the  preparation  and  furt.isning  of  accurate  reprrts  of 
flieir  practice,  in  accordance  with  the  form  adopted  by  tlie  Conven* 
tion  last  year. 
Adjourned  to  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

SKCONO    MKETIITG. 

Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  read  and  accepted. 

Dr.  Bdchanan  made  some  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  resumsng 
the  dotation  of  the  Hospital  question.  The  excitement  last  winter, 
had  done  some  good^  inasmucli  as  the  Old  Hunker  faction  had  found 
itnecessaiy  to  abate  their  arrogance  somewhat,  and  been  forced  by 
the  pressure  of  public  sentiment,  to  abandon  their  restrictive  policy 
The  Faculty  of  the  Ohio  Medical  CoUeire  have  recently  consented 
to  the  admission  of  any  person  to  the  Commercial  Hospital,  who 
may  wish  to  purchase  the  Hospital  ticket. 

The  Hospital  is  a  State  Institution,  and  should  not  be  moiMfpo- 
lized,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  Medical  Reformers,  to  present  their 
claims  to  the  Legislature  again  the  coming  winter,  that  a  bill  may 
be  passed  which  would  grant  them  equal  privileges,  as  regards  its 
management.     On  motion  of  Dr.  B.  it  was 

JRe$olvedy  That  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  to  me- 
moralize  the  Legislature  in  behalf  of  this  Association,  soliciting 
eoaal  rights  in  regard  to  tlie  medical  supervision  of  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial  Hospital. 

Doctors  Buchanan,  Hill,  Bosa,  Avery,  Davis,  Jordan,  and  King, 
were  appointed  a  committee  for  this  purpose. 

Dr.  BacHAifAN  read  a  paper  on  tiie  treatment  of  Cholera,  Dys- 
enlepy,  &c.,  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Wright. 

Dr.  Jeptha  Davis,  of  Greenfield,  Highland  Co.  Ohio,  reported 
thai  he  had  treated  63  cases  of  Dysentery,  with  a  loss  of  two  only, 
iod  these  were  of  patients  previously  much  diseased  and  debilitatedi 
Dr.  D.  also  stated  that  he  had  prescribed  for  some  three  to  five  new 
cases  of  disease  a  day,  for  several  months  during  the  year,  and  thai 
the  mortality  attending  his  practice  would  not  exceed  five  patients 
doring  the  whole  year,  in  tliose  cases  of  which  he  had  exclusive 
control. 

Dr.  P.  W.  Sampsbl  reported  100  cases  of  Scarlatina,  and  6 
deaths — also  50  cases  cholera  morbus,  no  deaths* 

Dr.  MuaRAY  treated  150  cases  of  cholera.  From  10  to  15  of 
these  were  in  the  spasmodic  stage.  He  lost  three  out  of  the  150, 
sll  of  which  were  in  a  collapsed  condition  when  he  was  called  in 

Dr.  D.  P.  Woo^TRK,  of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  stated  that  he  had 
treated  50  cases  of  Dvsei^er  %  all  successfully.  Dr.  W.  said  there 
had  been  8  cases  only  of  cbo  era  in  tlieir  town,  5  of  which  bad 
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been  treated  by  old  school  pbyncians,  and  al]  resulted  fiUally ;  the 
other  three  were  prescribed  for  by  Dr.  W,  and  relieved. 

Dr.  Bbhymer  treated  26  cases  of  Dysentery  with  a  loss  of  one. 

Dr.  Robinson  reported  46  cases  of  cholera  and  cholerine,  and 
one  death ;  66  cases  of  dysentery  and  two  deaths ;  9  cases  of  fever 
and  one  death. 

Dr.  CowDRBT,  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  made  report  of  76  cases  of 
cholera  and  cholerine,  and  three  deaths. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Jones  treated  6  cases  of  cholera,  no  deaths;  60 
cases  dysentery,  no  deaths ;  5  typhoid  fever,  and  2  deaths. 

Dr.  Wbbstbr,  of  Middletown,  Butler  Co.,  O.,  stated  that  from 
the  1st  of  May  to  the  16th  of  October  last,  he  bad  treated  300  cases 
af  all  diseases,  with  a  loss  of  4  cases.  The  four  lost  were  made 
up  of  one  phrenitis,  one  congestive  fever,  one  cholera  infantum, 
and  one  delirium  tremens.  He  had  also  treated  80  cases  of  dyseii* 
t«y  successfully. 

Dr.  BoRTON  reported  30  cases  of  small  pox,  with  a  loss  of  one. 

Adjourned  to  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  November  6th 

THIRD    MEBTING. 

Minutes  read  and  accepted. 

Dr.  Wm.  Kino  reported  30  cases  of  t]rphoid  fever,  16  cases  of 
Scarlatina,  10  of  pneumonia,  10  dysentery,  8  cholera  morbus,  4 
English  ship  fever,  all  treated  successfully, 

Dr.  J.  J.  Smith,  of  Roanoke,  N.  C,  reports  11  cases  pneti- 
monia,  10  intermittent  fever,  16  remittent,  6  leucorrhoea,  69  of  other 
diseases,  with  a  loss  of  3  patients,  who  were  treated  under  the  most 
unfavorable  circumstances. 

Dr.  Augustus  Eckbrt  states  that  he  has  treated  366  cases  of  all 
diseases,  during  the  past  five  montlis,  and  lost  of  this  number,  11 
only. 

Dr.  Rosa  remarked  that  as  he  was  about  to  address  the  members 
of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Convention,  he  had  full  confidence  to  go 
ahead ;  he  believed  the  members  of  the  convention  to  be  honest 
searchers  after  truth,  and  therefore  felt  free  to  address  them. 

The  Doctor  remarked  tliat  he  had  been  an  allopathic  practitioner 
about  twenty  seven  years ;  but  owing  to  circumstances  over  which 
he  had  no  control,  he  had  sat  snugly  in  the  scoffers'  corner.  During 
that  whole  period  of  time,  no  otlier  method  of  medical  practice 
had  been  brought  within  his  observation,  except  the  Thomsonian* 
He  said  that  he  had  known  several  of  this  class  of  p'.iysicians,  who 
had  been  manufactured  in  one  night's  study,  and  some  of  them  liad 
proved  quite  formidable  competitors.  This  summary  method  of 
manufacturing  doctors,  out  of  men,  too,  who  were  quite  moderate 
in  natural  intellect,  was  quite  a  mysterious  matter. 

The  Doctor  remarked  that  they  aometknea  cured  patients,  and 
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Aat  he  had  done  no  bettet^-that  they  lost  patients  and  so  did  he, 
Imt  8til]  he  had  treated  the  whole  matter  with  dignified  contempt. 

One  thing,  however,  appeared  passing  strange,  said  the  Doctor, 
that  many  respectable  and  thinking  persons  preferred  this  class  of 
physicians  to  all  others. 

With  this  condition  of  things,  besides  many  painful  reminis- 
oences,  the  Doctor  remarked  that  nearly  all  confidence  in  the  pro- 
fession had  entirely  forsaken  him. 

Here  the  Doctor  spoke  of  witnessing  the  fatal  eflects  of  heroic* 
winedies,  and  the  result  of  calomel  and  jalap  as  a  prophy- 
laxis in  bilious  fever,  and  he  also  recounted  the  circumstances  wtiichf 
led  him  to  the  investigation  of  Homoeopathy,  all  of  which  was' 
made  quite  interesting  to  the  convention.  m 

Dr.  Buchanan,  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  a' 
memorial  to  the  Legislature,  reported  a  memorial,  which  report,' 
after  some  discussion,  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  * 

Resolved  J  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  attend  to  the  present 
tation  of  the  memorial  of  the  Association  to  the  Legislature  of 
Ohio. 

Drs.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  S.  Rosa,  B.  L.  Hill,  Wm.  King,  I.  J.* 
Avery,  J.  H.  Jordan,  and  J.  Davis,  were  appointed  a  committee. 
Adjourned  to  8  o*clock,  P.  M. 

FOURTH   MEETING. 

Minutes  read  and  accepted. 

Dr.  8.  E.  Pearre  reports  500  cases  of  disease  treated  during thij 
past  year,  with  a  loss  or  two  only. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Baldridoe,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  reports  that  he 
treated  25  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera,  six  of  these  were  collapsed 
cases,  four  of  whom  died.  He  prescribed  for  75  cases  of  cholerine 
successfully. 

Dr.  Ghilds,  of  Madison,  Indiana,  reported  that  he  bad  treated 
from  200  to  300  cases  of  disease  during  the  past  year.  He  had 
150  cases  of  cholera,  five  only  of  whicn  number  died  under  his 
treatment.  He  had  treated  44  cases  of  consumption  and  diseases 
of  the  lungs,  with  a  loss  of  three  only.  He  used  an  Expectorant 
in  these  cases,  composed  of  eaual  parts  Tr.  Iodine,  Tr.  Phytolacca, 
Tr.  Macrotys,  Tr.  Sanguinaria,  and  Tr.  Myrrh.  Of  this  he  ad- 
ministered from  one  to  four  teaspoonsfull  daily.  In  connection 
with  tlie  Expectorant,  he  used  a  syrup  of  elecampane,  comfrey, 
and  swamp  dogwood  (Ptelea  Trifoliata.)  Occasional  emetics  were 
given  with  advantage ;  but  the  greatest  benefit  derived  from  the  ure 
of  extensive  irritating  plasters  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  che«t 
and  a  part  of  the  back.  He  would  let  them  discharge  freely  froiri 
five  to  eight  weeks.  He  used  lupulin  as  an  anodyne,  and  gave 
die  Restorative  Bitters,  with  cinchona,  as  a  tonic. 
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Dr.  Ja8.  6.  Hunt  stated  that  bis  present  reports  included  bol 
foar  cases  of  cholera,  as  all  the  others  had  beea  reported  in  coq- 
nection  with  Dr.  Morrow'?,  and  were  now  before  the  public.  Of 
other  diseases  he  had.  treated  over  300  cases  since  the  first  of  July 
last.  Diarrhoea  and  dysentery  (those  of  dysentery  forming  the 
laiver  proportion,)  constituted  nearly  one  half  of  tliis  number,  and 
bad  all  been  treated  successfully.  From  the  remainder,  includii^ 
the  four  cases  of  cholera,  he  had  bad  nine  deaths,  one  from  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  one  from  hysterical  convulsions,  wbico  oc- 
curred in  a  delicate  female  convalescing  from  dysentery,  which  had 
been  preceded  by  an  attack  of  cholera;  another  was  a  man  with 
cholera,  who  had  gone  so  far  into  the  stage .  of  collapse,  as  to  be 
pulseless  and  unable  to  recognize  bis  own  wife  or  brother ;  two 
others  had  been  under  other  treatment,  and  their  friends  despaired 
of  their  recovery  before  he  ivas  called ;  the  sixth  was  a  case  of 
Phthisis  Pulmonalis  in  its  last  stage,  under  treatment  only  two  weeks ; 
the  seventh  death  was  from  confluent  small  pox  in  a  child  eight 
inonths  old ;  the  eighth  from  cholera  infantum ;  the  ninth  from  ara- 
cbtniis. 

Dr.  Vansandt  stated  that  he  had  treated  700  cases  of  disease 
the  past  year,  and  had  but  four  deaths  in  his  practice. 

Dr.  B.  L.  Hill  remarked  tliat  the  report  heretofore  published  of 
his  treatment  of  cholera,  was  not  complete,  as  he  had  treated  many 
cases  subsequent  to  the  time  of  making  that  report.  In  all  he  had 
attended  89  cases  and  lost  1« 

Drs.  6.  S.  &  J.  P.  Ball  report  the  following  cases  treated  by 
ttiem  from  the  first  of  August,  1848,  to  the  first  of  October,  1849. 


Caies. 


Deaths. 


Cholera, 

26 

2 

Pneamonia, 

9 

1 

Small  Pox, 

2 

0 

Modified  do.. 

6 

0 

Neuralgia, 

4 

0 

Intermittents, 

30 

0 

Chorea, 

2 

relieved  by  Hydropathy. 

Scarlatina, 

30 

0 

Cholerine, 

60 

0 

Bilioas  Fever, 

48 

0 

Dysentery, 

Acute  Hneumatism, 

18 
16 

1 

0 

Erysipelas, 

4—244 

0—4 

Dr.  Garbbtson  reported  60  cases  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  all 
Qured ;  about  50  cases  of  otiier  diseases  with  a  loss  of  three,  1  of 
consumption  and  2  of  small  pox. 

Dr.  Buchanan  addressed  the  Association  in  reference  to  the  de- 
fects of  our  medical  nomenclature,  and  the  convenienpe  of  naming 
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our  pharmaceutical  preparations,  and  writing  labels,  prescriptions, 
or  description  of  cases,  &c.,  by  terros  composed  of  the  first  syU 
lable  of  the  name  of  each  article  entering  into  the  compound,  as 
Jal.  Sen.  Car.  for  the  Jalap  Senna  and  Clove  powder,  or  common 
antibilioiis  physic,  etc.,  etc.  After  some  discussion,  upon  Dr.  B.*s 
iQffiestions,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Hill,  it  was 

nesolved.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  prepare  a  complete  and  accurate  report  of  his  practice,  ao* 
cording  the  form  heretofore  adopted,  and  present  the  same  at  the 
Qeit  regular  meeting  of  the  Association. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  the  third  Tuesday  of  May,  I860,  at  S 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  in  tlie  Hall  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of 
Cmcinokti. 

Names  of  Mtmben  atUnding  the  Assoeiaiion* 


Jos.  R.  Buchanan, 
8.  H.  Chase, 
Wm.  King, 
J.  J.  Smitn, 
H.  E.  White, 
Samuel  Clark, 

C.  Fulton, 

B.  P.  Hatch, 
John  Melvin, 
A.  D.  Skellenger, 
J.  Borton, 
James  Murray, 
James  C.  Batchelor, 
J.  W.  Prowell, 
P.  W.  Sampsel, 
Jas  Milot, 
G.  W.  Wallace, 
Wm.  H.  Jones, 
J.  H.  Tilden, 

D.  Porter  Wooster, 
Henry  Judy, 

Wm.  C.  Taylor, 
A.  R.  Plank, 
Wm.  Owens, 
P.  C.  Bates, 
Horatio  P.  Gatchell, 
Joel  Dal  bey,  Jr., 
A.  M.  Stayman, 
I.  H.  Jordan, 
T.  J.  Wright, 
Jciie  OarretsoD, 


Geo.  Black, 
J.  Flattery, 

C.  Beadle, 

S.  N.  Caldwell, 
O.  R.  Baker, 
Amaziali  Sells, 
A.  D.  H.  Kemper, 
O.  £•  Newton, 
A.  Brown, 
R.  R.  iSeaus, 
Jas.  S.  Cowdrey, 
L  K.  Rosa, 
J.  W.  Hough, 
L.  £«  Jones, 

D.  C.  Challen, 

E.  Albert  Lodge, 
S.  Rosa, 

L.  E.  Ober, 
T.  W.  Newman, 
John  J.  Stites, 
N.  Alonzo  Kellogg, 
Lewis  Behymer, 
Thomas  Donaldson, 
Wm.  Bevier, 
Elias  Webster, 
Wm.  Webster, 
Bolivar  C.  Converse^ 
Charles  Davis, 
Norman  P.  Kellogg, 
L.  E.  Pearre, 
N«  L.  Vansacdt, 
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8.  F.  Conklin,  J.  T.  Windier, 

8.  S.  Ball,  Augustus  Eckert, 

C.  M.  Williams,  Coville  Lee, 
Jeptlia  Davis, 

The  documents  or  reports  of  the  con?entioa  we  shall  probably 
present  in  our  next  number. 


SuRGBRT. — Prof.  Dudley,  of  Letington,  die  veteran  leader  of 
Western  surgery,  has  commenced  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Tran* 
aylvanta  Medical  Journal,  in  which  he  proposes  to  embody  his 
ample  experience.  The  first  paper,  on  Aneurism,  is  reviewed  in 
the  Louisville  Medical  Journal  by  an  able  writer,  who  thinks  the 
Doctor's  efforts  witii  the  pen  will  not  redound  much  to  his  rep- 
utation, as  his  style  is  bad,  and  his  research  among  authors  has  not 
been  sufficiently  thorough*  We  opine,  that  notwithstanding  Dr. 
Dudley's  ample  resources  and  experience,  he  will  be  found  consid- 
erably beliind  the  times.  He  does  not  belong  to  the  progressive 
class — to  him  phrenology,  mesmerism,  the  improved  methods  of 
diagnosis  for  cardiac  diseases,  by  the  stethoscope,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  numerous  contributions  to  the  materia  medica,  of  recent  date, 
are  of  no  value*  How  numerous  has  been  the  class  of  eminent 
physicians  and  surgeons,  whose  influence  has  retarded  tlie  progress 
of  medical  science-^who  have.uttetly  scorned  the  most  important 
means  of  medical  improvement,  and  limited  their  researches  in 
materia  medica  to  the  old  barren  routine  of  calomel,  tartar  emetic, 
opium,  quinine,  arsenic,  &c.  The  names  of  Dudley,  Cooke,  and 
Drake,  who  have  so  long  and  so  firmly  sat  as  a  nightmare  upon 
the  medical  miqd  of  the  West,  are  sad  examples ;  but  it  is  a  most 
encouraging  fact,  that  the  public  intelligence  has  outgrown  their  an- 
tiquated errors.  Prof.  Cooke  was  pensioned  off  by  the  Louisville 
Faculty,  with  permission  to  discontinue  his  lectures,  and  engage  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  Prof.  Dudley  lectures  in  a  college,  once  the 
glory  of  the  West,  but  now  declining  to  ruin,  and  Prof.  Drake, 
having  passed  t!ie  meridian  of  his  reputation,  is  now  lecturing  to 
a  slender  class  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College.  The  world  is  moving 
Oily  and  C3aservative  old  gentlemen  must  expect  to  be  left  behind. 

B. 
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Lawouaoe  of  thb  pRBss.-^Tlie  following  extracts  from  the  Ga- 
zette and  Dispatch  of  Cincinnati,  and  Times  of  Memphis,  are 
characterized  by  a  very  liberal  spirit,  and  seem  to  indicate  tliat  when 
Eclectic  medicine  becomes  generally  understood,  it  will  not  lack 
for  candid  recognition  and  cordial  support  from  the  press. 

Professor  Buchanan's  Lecture,  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute, 
on  Monday  evening,  was  a  very  able  and  instructive  discourse.  The 
Doctor,  as  cliampion  of  Eclectic  Medicine,  endeavored  to  shoMT 
that  the  orthodox  Allc^athic  system  was,  in  respect  to  scientific 

E*ofundity  and  practical  utility,  far  inferior  to  tlie  Eclectic  system, 
y  calculating  the  progress  of  various  improvements  in  the  Alio- 
pathic  and  Eclectic  ranks,  he  attempted  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Allopathic  system  was  atieast  fifty  years  behind  the  Eclectic  med- 
icine in  the  treatment  of  ch  lera,  hydropliobia,  puerperal  fever^ 
scarlatina,  cancer,  and  many  other  diseases,  as  well  as  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  materia,  physiology,  and  medical  philosophy.  To 
enforce  this  proposition,  he  introduced  a  variety  of  calculations 
and  statements,  derived  from  American  and  European  practice, 
and  quoted  from  the  most  recent  standard  authors,  confessions  of 
their  imorance  as  to  the  treatment  of  various  diseases,  while  he 
referred  to  reports  of  the  triumphant  success  of  Eclectic  practi- 
tioners in  the  same  diseases.  He  quoted  from  the  London  Lancet 
several  specimens  of  the  medical  wisdom  of  Europe,  which  from 
the  manner  and  in  the  connection  they  were  given,  excited  a  great 
merriment  in  the  audience.  He  drew  also  a  graphic  portrait  of  a 
young  American,  familiar  with  the  discoveries  and  improvements 
of  the  Eclectic  school  visiting  Europe,  and  teaching  the  wise  men 
of  London  and  Paris,  that  while  the  ^^star  of  empire"  was  wending 
Its  way  West,  the  star  of  medical  science  was  also  cultivating  over 
the  western  hemisphere,  and  claiming  that  they  would  be  compelled 
to  turn  their  faces  to  America,  if  they  would  learn  the  treatment  of 
the  most  familiar  diseases,  and  the  more  profound  facts  in  the  pbys* 
iology  of  man,  which  had  heretofore  defied  their  researches. 

Tlie  lecture  occupied  nearly  two  hours  in  delivery,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  much  favor  by  a  crowded  audience. — Cm.  Gazette* 

The  lecture  of  Prof.  Stallo  last  evening,  at  the  Eclectic  Med^ 
cal  Institute,  was  an  admirable  discourse,  manifesting  learnin|(, 
originality,  Uiought,  and  remarkable  qualifications  as  a  scientific 
teacher.  Prof.  §.  is  quite  a  young  man,  but  he  is  an  experienced 
and  fluent  lecturer,  in  comparing  his  attainments  and  capacities 
with  those  of  the  older  and  more  distinguished  chemists  of  the 
United  States,  we  are  disposed  to  believed  tliat  he  is  equalled  by 
few  as  a  chemical  professor,  and  probably  surpassed  by  none  in  this 
country.  We  were  particularly  pleased  with  his  elevated  views  of 
the  value  of  chemistry  as  the  means  of  leading  the  mind  to  the 
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higher  walks  of  philosophy.  His  appUcafion  of  certain  cheniical 
facts,  in  reference  to  poisons  to  the  ge  leral  pliilos  )phy  of  animate 
and  inanimate  nature,  was  no  less  profound  than  beautiful. — Cin. 
Dispatch. 

J.  Milton  Saunders,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Memphis 
Institute,  has  arrived  in  our  city.  We  were  not  aw  ire  of  the  merits 
of  this  gentlemen  before  his  arriral,  because  his  identity  had  not 
been  designated  to  us.  If  we  had  been  informed  that  he  was  the 
one  who  discovered  the  Electric  Light,  about  which  considerable 
fass  was  made,  a  few  years  since,  in  Cincinnati,  the  one  t!iat  now 
blazes  in  every  light  house  and  mine  in  England,  saving  t!»3  Mariner 
from  wreck,  and  the  Miner  from  carburetted  hydrogen  explosions^ 
we  would  have  known  who  he  was,  and  how  to  have  appreciated 
him. 

He  commenced  his  experiments  on  this  subject,  in  this  country, 
and  completed  them  in  the  Labratory  of  Prof.  Faradiy,  of  the 
Royal  Institution  of  London. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Institute  of  the  Apothecary's  Hall  (of  well  known  celebrity)  before 
his  return  to  this  country. 

He  has  more  recently  been  prosecuting  experiments  in  search  of 
an  Electro  Magnetic  power.  We  hope  uiat  lie  may  conclude  them 
here  widi  success.  His  researches  have  been  greatly  retarded  by 
the  destruction  of  his  Labratory  by  fire,  which  was  worth  $1^00. 

We  congratulate  our  city,  ana  still  more  tlie  Institute  in  having 
possession  of  him,  and  an  assurance  of  his  services. 

With  such  men  as  King,  Newton,  Powell  and  Sauiders,  whom 
we  have  seen,  the  Institute  is  fated  to  succeed. 

It  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  add,  that  Prof.  Saunders  was 
elected  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Adelaide  gallery  of  London, 
and  served,  till  he  resolved  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

In  giving  these  historical  recollections  of  Prof.  Saunders,  we 
have  only  done  a  little  of  our  duty  to  him  and  to  the  Institution,  in 
which  he  is  now  a  Professor. — Memphis  Times* 

Sesionation  of  Prof.  John  T.  Shotwkll. — The  old  friends 
of  that  venerable  and  venerated  institution,  the  Oliio  Medical  Col- 
lege, will  regret  to  learn  that  Prof.  Sliotwell,  w.io  has  so  long  oc- 
cupied the  chair  of  Anatomy  in  that  school,  has  resigned  his  post. 
Tliey  will  regret  this,  inasmuch  as  much  of  the  popularity  of  that 
institution,  which  it  cannot  be  denied,  has,  from  certain  causes,  for 
the  past  few  years  been  on  the  wane,  depended  upon  the  personal 
popularity  and  influence  of  this  gentleman.  This  gradual,  but  un- 
mistakeable  decay  of  this  old  Medical  SdiDol,  has  been  noted  with 
regret  by  its  graduates,  who  represent  its  early  fame  in  all  Quarters 
of  the  land,  and  tiiat  regret  will  be  h(  i^htened  by  the  fact  tliat  one 
of  its  main  props  and  supports  has  left  it. — Cin.  Dispatch^ 
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"THE  VANGUARD  OF  THE  ARMY.'' 

Introductory  Lkcture,  Delivered  by  Prop.  J.  R.  Buchanan, 
IN  THE  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  November  5,  1849. 

Gtntlenun  of  the  Medical  Class: 

I  am  glad  to  meet  you  again !  After  four  months  absence  from 
eoliegiate  duties,  I  am  glad  to  stand  here  and  find  many  familiar 
faces  before  me,  returning  to  our  halls  with  a  glow  of  health,  which 
indicates  tiiat  they  are  well  prepared  for  the  arduous  winter  cam^ 
paign  of  stixly.  The  severe  and  protracted  mental  labor  necessary 
to  obtain  a  perfect  mastery  of  medical  science,  too  often  exhausts 
the  strength,  deteriorates  the  constitution,  and  plants  the  lily  upon 
the  countenance  |of  the  ambitious  student.      However  that  com«* 

tiexion  may  be  admired,  I  prefer  the  rosy  and  rugged  aspect  of 
ealth,  which  you  bring  from  your  out  door  labors  and  professional 
conflicts  widi  disease.  And  seeing  you  thus  prepared,  I  rejoice  to 
stand  before  you  upon  this  platform  and  renew  my  labors  in  the 
^irit  which  may  have  prompted  the  Highlander  to  exclaim  ^^  My 
loot's  upon  my  native  heath — and  my  name's  McGregor." 

I  feel  that  I  am  in  my  natural  element  when  laboring  here  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  freedom,  for  the  destruction  of  error 
and  falsehood,  and  the  advancement  of  everything  which  is  cainu* 
lated  to  promote  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  man. 

I  have  selected  for  my  subject  this  evening,  the  expressive  title 
of  "TAe  Vanguard  of  the  Army,^*  a  title  you  will  readily  under- 
^taQd— a  subject,  in  reference  to  which  so  much  needs  to  be  said, 
that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  reducing  my  thoughts  to  writing — 
thus  givinjp  you  mainly  a  written  instead  of  an  extemporaneous 
lecture.  Bat  after  I  had  written  as  much  as  I  thought  (HOper  to  be 
uttered  on  such  an  occasion,  I  found  that  the  subject  was  but 
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openedi  and  that  a  number  of  my  best  ideas  upon  the  subject  had 
been  entirely  omitted. 

Life  has  often  been  compared  to  a  battle.  It  is  a  grand  struggle 
in  which  millions  are  engaged — a  struggle  with  the  elements— a 
struggle  against  each  other — a  struggle  to  be  foremost  in  die  nice— 
a  struggle  to  attain  some  distant  gc^. 

They  who  are  engaged  in  these  struggles  are  rightly  compared 
to  an  army — an  army  continually  marching,  continually  conquering, 
and  still  finding  new  realms  to  conquer  in  endless  progression. 

In  this  army  there  are  three  great  divisions:  those  who  march  in 
the  van,  who  hew  out  a  pathway  through  the  wilderness  and  over 
the  morass  and  mountain— they  are  the  vanguard  of  the  army^-flfter 
the  vanguard  comes  a  mixed  multitude,  who  form  the  centre,  com- 
posed of  men  who  have  less  enterprise  and  energy,  who  dare  not 
trust  themselves  beyond  the  protection  of  their  comrades,  and  who 
move  on  in  large  masses,  under  strict  discipline  of  ^heir  leaders. 
There  is  yet  another  party  in  the  rear,  composed  partly  of  those 
who  are  aisabled  by  aee  and  inflrmity,  and  partly  of  a  sluggish, 
stubborn  class,  who  dislike  to  move  too  rapidly,  and  pardy  of  an 
anti-progressive  set,  who  are  continually  looking  back  to  the  past, 
and  who  detest  all  onward  movement  as  dan^rous  and  destructive. 

In  the  medical  profession  these  three  divisions  are  peculiarlj 
conspicuous,  and  it  will  be  interesting  at  this  time  to  sketch  their 
relative  positions.  He  who  limits  his  vision  to  any  class  or  portion 
of  the  medical  profession,  will  suppose  that  the  most  advancea  mem- 
bers of  that  class  are  the  vanguaixi  of  the  whole  body — but  he  who 
casts  his  eye  over  the  whole  field,, and  even  beyond  the  the  field  of 
medical  science,  into  the  realms  of  mystery  which  science  has  not  yet 
reached,  and  toward  which  it  is  slowly  approaching,  will  perceive 
clearly  who  is  in  the  van — enlarging  the  boundaries  of  science,  and 
brinemg  forth  from  the  dark  recesses  of  nature,  new  plants,  new 
comoinations  of  remedies,  and  new  principles  for  the  treatment  of 
human  disease. 

As  the  number  of  bold  adventurous  spirits  is  always  less  than 
the  number  of  those  who  prefer  a  life  or  ease  and  safety,  and  as 
the  pioneers  in  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  a  new  continent  aie 
always  few  in  nnmber  compared  to  the  mass  of  those  who  prefer  to 
reside  amid  the  safety  and  shelter  of  the  older  settlements  and  cities, 
so  in  the  pioneer  labors  of  medical  science,  it  is  probable  that  fev 
will  be  actively  engaged,  while  the  multitude  of  the  profession  mW 
prefer  to  reside  quietly  in  the  old  familiar  localities  of  the  profes- 
sion, which  have  been  occupied  for  centuries. 

There  is  another  interesting  analogy  between  the  settlement  of  a 
country  and  the  exploration  of  a  science.  The  first  settlers  are 
generally  honest,  brave,  free*hearted  and  hospitable  men;  living 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  or  beyond  the  reach  of  the  myrmidons  of 
government— ^they  are  free  from  all  slavish  discipline,  and  each  adi 
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independently  according  to  his  own  conscience,  without  asking  what 
is  his  nei^lior's  opinion,  or  whether  he  is  permitted  to  do  tnis  or 
that.  While  the  inhabitants  of  the  older  countries  are  drilled  into 
strict  subordination  to  government,  and  servile  obedience  to  fashioD, 
the  hardy  pioneers  live  in  freedom,  absolute  as  Adam  in  Eden,  with 
no  master  but  the  great  Creator. 

Thus  it  is  in  medical  science.  The  multitude  who  dwell  to- 
gether in  the  old  abiding  places  of  the  profession,  are  characterized 
by  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  fashion  of  their  opinions,  and  by  a 
great  reverence  for  authority,  while  they  who  are  pioneering  new 
paths  in  science,  have  left  behind  them  the  errors  of  their  prede- 
cessors, and  disdain  all  trammels  of  authority.  Thus  the  great 
midtitixle  of  the  medical  profession  are  arrays  in  well  disciplined 
masses,  while  the  pioneers  who  constitute  the  vanguard  of  the  army 
of  occupation,  are  ever  characterized  by  their  proudly  isolated  in- 
dependence. That  the  great  multitude  of  the  medical  profession  is 
now  and  ever  has  been  under  the  control  of  a  discipline  unfavorable 
to  rapid  progress,  is  a  most  pal{)able  fact.  That  profession  was 
ori^nally  ommized  under  despotic  governments,  ana  has  attained 
its  highest  glory,  and  flourished  for  centuries  in  the  midst  of  aris- 
tocratic institi^ions,  where  the  highest  aim,  the  proudest  hope  of 
the  medical  author,  was  to  be  permitted  to  associate  with  the  no- 
bility, and  ultimately  to  write  himself  a  Sir  or  a  Baron.  If  these 
enviable  distinctions  could  not  be  attained,  he  hoped  at  least  to  be 

Sttronized  by  the  aristocracy,  and  to  be  chosen  a  member  of  some 
oyal  Academy,  Boyal  Society,  or  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  In 
which  he  could  domineer  over  the  co-temporary  practitioners  of 
medicine,  and  exercise,  an  science,  the  same  unwarrantable  and 
despotic  authority  which  he  saw  exercised  in  political  life.  The 
power  by  which  such  societies  were  enabled  to  refuse  the  illus- 
trious Jenner  a  license  to  practice,  and  by  which  they  maintained 
the  subordination  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession,  was  con- 
genial to  the  general  character  of  European  life  and  European  in- 
stitutions, and  it  was  from  the  midst  or  such  institutions  that  the 
medical  profession  was  transplanted  to  this  country.  Our  early 
practitioners  were  graduates  of  European  schools,  and  when  America 
established  her  own  medical  schools,  the  professors  were  either  im- 
ported from  abroad,  or  were  men  who  had  acquired  all  they  knew 
of  the  profession  under  the  influence  of  foreign  institutions,  and 
were  therefore  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  European  med- 
icine, and  eaeer  to  reproduce  in  this  country,  a  fac  simile  of  their 
foreign  model. 

Hence  it  is  that  while  we  have  discarded  European  forms  of 
government,  and  given  to  the  world  an  American  lorm,  we  have 
adopted  the  European  medical  profession,  which  has  been  trans- 

Elaiited  unchan^d,  and  continues  yet  unchanged  in  our  midst, 
oaating  thai  it  is  now  as  it  ever  has  been,  one  and  the  same  un- 
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changed  body.  That  this  main  body  of  the  medical  {>rofessioD, 
which  claims  so  long  a  lineage,  is  really  the  same  in  spirit — that  it 
is  unchanged  like  the  Bourbons,  when  they  returned  to  France,  of 
whom  it  was  said,  that  in  all  their  reverses,  they  had  forgotteD 
nothing,  and  they  had  learned  nothing — may  be  proven  by  reference 
to  the  general  policy  of  the  leaders  of  the  profession  in  our  own 
country. 

I  need  not  refer  to  the  numerous  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  place  the  profession  under  strict  surveillance,  by  vesting  in  certain 
little  societies  and  cliques,  the  exclusive  power  of  granting  per- 
mission to  practice,  and  authorizing  them  to  prosecute  vigorously  ail 
who  rebelled  against  their  authority.  I  would  refer  only  to  the 
last  and  most  conspicuous  act  performed  by  the  profession  in  its 
collective  capacity,  through  its  great  congress,  the  national  medical 
association,  convened  at  Philadelphia,  and  purporting  to  repres^t 
the  entire  medical  profession. 

This  association  adopted,  without  remonstrance,  and  I  suppose 
as  a  mere  matter  of  course,  in  accordance  with  their  general  policy, 
a  resolution  which  aims  to  erect  a  wall  around  the  main  body  of 
the  profession,  which  shall  serve  as  an  impassable  barrier  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  any  liberal  views  or  independent  action. 

The  resolution  was  to  the  effect  that  no  medical  college  should 
ever  admit  a  student  within  its  walls,  who  came  from  a  preceptor, 
who  was  not  orthodox,  or  as  it  was  called,  regular  in  his  practice. 
This  resolution  answers  a  three-fold  purpose — first,  to  exclude 
from  entering  the  profession  and  commingling  with  its  members, 
young  men  of  a  liberal  independent  spirit,  who  will  not  submit  to 
professional  trammels.  Second,  to  insult  and  degrade  the  indepen- 
dent practitioner,  who  will  not  follow  the  regular  routine  of  prac- 
tice, because  he  knows  it  to  be  unphilosophical,  and,  third,  to 
prevent  youne  men  from  entering  the  offices,  or  cultivating  the 
society  of  independent  physicians,  and  compel  them  thus  to  fall 
under  the  influence  of  those  who  will  train  them  to  follow  a  regular 
path,  and  preserve  a  regular  obedience  to  authority. 

The  object  of  this  rule  is  to  enforce  a  rigid  system  of  profes- 
sional punishment  against  all  rebels  who  do  acxnowledge  any  nigfaer 
authority  than  their  own  convictions  of  right  and  wrong.  As  fine 
and  imprisonment  are  not  allowable  in  this  free  country,  the  onlj 
mode  of  punishment  is  by  a  system  of  ostracism.  The  oflfender 
is  cut  off,  and  must  be  denounced,  scorned,  despised  and  spumed 
by  every  member  of  the  profession  who  is  true  to  his  allegiance. 

This  method  of  punishment,  to  enforce  conformity  and  submis- 
sion, is  very  extensively  carried  out  all  over  our  country  by  the 
members  of  the  profession,  who  are  carefully  taught  in  the  medical 
schools,  a  rule  which  has  been  handed  down  irom  our  English 
progenitors — that  they  must  hold  no  communication  whatever 
with  men  who  are  unfaithful  to  the  authorities  of  the  profession. 
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and  must  never  even  admit,  by  word  or  deed,  that  any  man  is  a 
physician  at  all,  whose  opinions  and  practice  are  not  such  as  the 
great  authorities  of  the  profession  have  sanctioned. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  dignity  of  the  profession  is  so  great,  and 
its  moral  power  so  unlimited,  that  if  the  members  of  the  profession 
rehise  to  recognize  any  practitioner  as  a  physician,  he  is  at  once 
morally  and  medically  dead.  Like  the  Chinese,  who  contemn  as 
barbarians  all  beyona  their  own  celestial  empire,  the  truly  orthodox 
medical  man  will  not  admit  that  any  medical  science  exists  beyond 
the  pale  of  orthodoxy.  Whatever  may  be  the  inventions  and  im- 
provements of  the  outside  barbarians,  he  cannot  condescend  to 
notice  an^hing  beyond  his  own  celestial  empire,  which  dates  back 
for  its  ongin  almost  to  the  time  of  old  Chaos. 

A  laughable  instance  of  this  Chinese  pomposity  and  arrogance, 
occurred  not  long  since,  when  a  distinguisned  medical  professor  wa^ 
asked  in  reference  to  the  waning  fortunes  of  his  orthodox  medical 
college.  He  was  twitted  with  tne  fact  that  another  college,  which 
did  not  claim  to  be  at  all  orthodox,  was  surpassing,  in  its  progpress, 
his  own  proud  institution,  and  he  replied,  like  a  true  Mandarin  of 
the  Celestial  Empire,  by  denying  that  there  were  any  such  physi- 
cians, or  students,  or  any  such  classes,  or  any  such  college  as  had 
been  mentioned,  because  they  were  beyond  the  pale  of  the  legitimate 
profession,  and  therefore,  scientifically  speaking,  they  had  no  exiB- 
tencG  in  the  medical  profession. 

Such  men  seem  to  suppose  that  if  they  shut  their  eyes,  and  refust^ 
to  recognize  a  fact,  it  ceases  to  exist.  They  act  like  the  ostrich, 
which,  when  hard  pursued,  and  seeing  no  mode  of  escape,  at  last 
refuses  to  recognize  the  huntsman,  andplun^es  its  head  in  the  sand, 
supposing  that  thus  it  may  preserve  its  digmtjr  to  the  last. 

This  system  of  absolute  and  rigid  non-intercourse,  has  been 
carried  to  a  most  ridiculous  length.  Prominent  (members  of  the 
medical  piofession  have  declared,  that  they  would  never  hold  any 
intercourse,  either  professional  or  social,  with  those  who  deviated 
from  medical  orthodoxy — that  they  would  not  associate  with  any 
one  who  would  extend  them  countenance,  and  that  they  would  not 
enter  the  temple  of  God  in  fellowship  with  those  of  betorodox 
faith  in  medicine.  Such  have  been  the  lamentable  and  ridiculous 
extremes  of  medical  bigotry  in  our  own  country,  the  very  land  of 
freedom . 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  such  is  the  spirit  of  all  of  the  orthodox 
irlass;  but  such  have  been  the  manifestations  of  the  most  zealous 
and  distinguished  conservatives,  against  which  the  profession  gen- 
erally make  no  protest. 

Tne  general  concurrence  of  the  more  distinguished  and  influen- 
tial members  of  the  profession  in  the  rules  of  non-intercourse  witli 
independents,  and  the  passive  acquiescence  of  the  greater  portion  of 
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the-  profession,  sufficiently  demonstrates  that  the  multitude  of  the 
profession  are  governed  by  the  rigid  discipline  derived  from  Europe. 

The  honor  of  rebelling  against  such  a  system  of  discipline  was 
reserved  to  America.  Here  a  liberal  party  exists,  which  utterlj- 
scorns  and  repudiates  the  restrictive  system,  and  here  the  battle  is 
now  in  progress  between  conservatism  and  liberalism;  between  the 
aristocratic  system  of  Europe  and  the  democratic  system  of  America. 

To  illustrate  the  position  of  these  two  parties,  I  would  refer  to  a 
conversation  which  recently  occurred  between  two  gentlemen  who 
occupy  a  prominent  position  as  champions,  respectively,  of  con- 
tervatism  and  liberalism.  After  a  statement  by  the  liberal  pro- 
fessor, of  his  views  of  medical  science,  and  the  method  of  medical 
practice,  the  conservative  remarked  that  their  views  were  as  far 
apart  as  the  east  and  the  west,  and  that  he  did  not  regard  those  as 
belonging  to  the  same  profession  with  himself  who  entertained  such 
sentiments.  But,  he  contended,  he  belonged  to  the  great  unitary 
profession,  which  had  one  literature,  one  organization,  one  faitK, 
one  undivided  body,  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  down. 

As  the  very  existence  of  this  imaginary  catholic  unity  was  com* 
promised  by  the  existence  of  colleges  and  practitioners,  whom  he 
would  not  recognize  as  members  of  the  same  profession,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty.  It  was  necessaiy  for 
him  to  quell  the  dissensions  of  the  medical  church,  by  establishing 
a  high  and  infallible  papal  authority,  to  preserve  its  unity.  He 
accordingly  assumed  the  position  in  conversation,  that  wKen  such 
differences  existed  among  medical  men,  there  must  be  a  supreme 
tribunal  to  determine  what  was  true,  and  which  should  prevail. 

The  liberal  professor  replied  that  there  was  de  facto  a  supreme 
tribunal  to  which  all  must  oow,  because  it  bad  the  power  to  enforce 
its  decisions.  That  tribunal  consisted  of  the  entire  mass  of  man- 
kind, both  in  the  profession  and  out  of  it«— of  which  tribunal  eveiy 
individual  was  a  member,  and  from  the  decisions  of  which  tribunal 
no  appeal  could  be  made.  This  mighty  tribunal,  Ite  remarked<» 
could  raise  up  or  put  down  practitioners,  colleges,  professions,  and 
medical  doctrines,  to  this  tribunal  you  and  I  must  equally  submit. 

This  proposition  struck  the  conservative  professor  as  an  odious 
heresy — ^he  utterly  repudiated  the  idea  that  the  general  intelligence 
of  mankind  had  any  right  to  an  influence  or  control  in  any  such 
matters;  he  could  not  brook  the  idea  that  the  patrons  of  the  medical 
profession,  from  whom  it  derives  its  entire  means  of  existence, 
should  have  any  voice  in  determining  the  kind  or  quantity  of  drugs 
which  they  should  swallow;  or  should  presume  to  decide  the  com* 
parative  success  of  the  different  modes  of  practice.  He  contended 
that  the  supreme  tribunal  was  in  the  medical  profession  alone  and 
exclusively,  and  that  whatever  the  medical  profession,  in  its  as- 
sembled wisdom  determined  to  be  orthodox,  must  be  received  as 
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the  eslablished  science,  fh>in  which  all  deviations,  it  is  generally 
understood,  are  to  be  visited  with  the  penalty  of  excommunication. 

Of  the  manner  which  this  excommunication  is  carried  out  and 
enforced,  we  have  had  a  number  of  examples.  A  medical  college 
devoted  to  liberal  principles,  no  matter  now  large  its  classes,  or 
how  reputable  its  faculty,  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  catalogues 
of  coUeees  and  students  published  in  orthodox  journals.  A  medical 
essay  published  in  a  liberal  journal  is  seldom  or  never  noticed  in  an 
orthodox  organ.  Statistics  of  practice,  or  announcements  of  new 
remedies  and  discoveries  in  liberal  journals,  are  never  quoted  by 
the  conservatives.  No  compliment  to  the  talents,  worth  or  learning 
of  a  liberal  physician  ever  illuminates  the  pases  of  conservative 
journals.  On  the  contrary,  scoffing,  slander,  and  misrepresentation 
abound.  A  medical  journal  of  tne  west  declared  of  a  large  and 
iofluential  portion  of  the  profession,  (governed  by  liberal  sentiments) 
that  there  was  not  a  single  man  in  the  whole  fraternity  with  whom 
a  respectable  physician  would  associate;  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished physicians  of  the  east  declared,  even  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, when  interrogated  in  reference  to  a  system  of  medical  practice 
pursued  by  a  large  number  of  the  most  scientific  men  of  the  United 
otatesand  Europe,  that  he  considered  such  a  system  a  mere  system 
of  knavery  in  the  physician,  and  credulity  in  the  patient. 

Thus  we  have  high  medical  authority  for  the  proposition,  that 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe,  among  the  thousands  of 
learned  men  who  have  rejected  the  old  school  system,  there  are 
none  but  knaves,  charlatans,  impostors,  quacks,  with  whom  no  man 
who  respects  himself,  should  ever  associate.  Such  is  the  absurdity, 
the  falsehood,  and  profligacy  which  now  domineers  in  the  ranks  of 
orthodox  medicine. 

I  think  it  has  been  sufficiently  shown  that  the  central  body,  the 
middle  multitude  of  the  profession  is  thus  governed  by  a  rigid 
discipline,  which  every  liberal  mind  should  scorn,  and  that  they 
who  would  introduce  radical  chants  and  improvements,  must 
necessarily  be  excluded  from  this  mam  body  by  its  restrictive  rules. 
Thus  the  vanguard  of  the  profession,  while  engaged  in  exploring 
new  paths  in  nature's  untrodden  realms  of  science,  are  excluded 
and  far  removed  from  all  communication  with  the  disciplined  mul- 
titude. 

In  every  profession,  the  vanguard  by  whom  they  are  led  on  in  a 
career  of  improvement,  are  composed  of  men  of  liberal  minds, 
who  have  sumcient  moral  courage  to  stand  alone  and  wait  until  the 
present  or  some  succeeding  generation  shall  reach  the  point  to  which 
they  have  attained.  If  you  would  know  what  they  have  achieved, 
you  must  ask  not  their  cotemporaries  of  the  mixed  multitude ;  but 
their  friends  who  have  watched  their  labors,  and  rejoiced  in  their 
success. 

The  vanguard  of  the  medical  profession  in  America  at  the  present 
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time,  have  accomplished  much  of  which  they  may  be  justly  proud, 
and  which  places  them  far,  far  in  the  advance  of  the  orthodox  muU 
titude.  Scorning  all  names  which  would  in  any  way  restrict  or 
limit  their  position  or  their  progress,  they  recognize  only  the  liberal 
all  comprehending  title  of  Eclectic,  which  indicates  their  determi- 
nation to  gather  and  retain  all  knowledge  that  may  be  desirable, 
and  never  m  their  eager  pursuit  of  the  new,  to  overlook  or  to  destroy 
that  which  is  old  and  well  established. 

They  glory  in  being  reformers,  but  not  destructive  levelling  re- 
formers— ^not  rash  partisans,  who  despise  the  fruits  of  all  past 
experience,  and  aim  only  to  bring  forward  some  favorite  hobby — 
some  single  idea,  as  narrow  as  the  errors  which  preceded  it,  for 
which  single  idea,  all  cotemporary  wisdom  and  experience  must  be 
discarded. 

The  Eclectic  party  recognizes  but  one  great  aim  and  duty — that 
aim  is  not  the  dignity  of  the  medical  profession — ^not  power — ^nor 
fame — ^nor  wealth,  but  the  salvation  of  human  life  ana  happiness. 

The  glory  of  the  Eclectic  party,  therefore,  is  that  it  aovances 
farther  in  the  knowledge  of  the  means  of  relieving  disease — ^that  it 
has  heretofore  been  more  successful  in  the  salvation  of  life,  and 
that  it  is  continually  progressing  in  the^  impovement  of  practical 
medicine,  far  beyond  the  position  occupied  oy  tlie  multituae. 

Let  us  look  at  the  condition  of  medical  science  with  the  old 
school  party,  who  constitute  the  innumerable  multitude  of  the  pro- 
fession, in  comparison  with  its  progress  among  American  Eclectics. 
When  the  cholera  first  visited  America  in  1832,  what  was  the  con- 
dition of  old  school  medicine  ?  It  prescribed  then,  as  it  still  pre* 
scribes  for  the  treatment  of  cholera,  calomel,  opium  and  the  lancet. 
In  vain  has  this  terrible  disease  slaughtered  millions  in  Asia,  Europe 
and  America,  while  old  school  medicine  relied  upon  such  agents. 
In  vain  does  a  vast  and  varied  experience  tell  us  that  under  the 
lancet,  calomel  and  opium  treatment,  one-half  the  cholera  patients 
perish — still  calomel,  opium,  and  the  lancet  rule  amid  the  oarknes^ 
of  the  schoob,  and  the  medical  man  who  d^res  to  reject  or  denounce 
their  use,  does  so  at  the  peril  of  his  professional  standing. 

When  the  disease  came  to  America  in  '32,  Eclectic  medicine 
encountered  its  ravages  in  New  York,  in  Kentucky,  and  in  various 
localities  in  the  United  States.  The  extraordinary  success  of  the 
Eclectic  treatment  almost  disarmed  the  disease  of  its  terrors.  It 
is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  accurate  statistical  accounts  were  not 
preserved;  but  as  well  as  we  can  learn,  the  results  then  were  very 
similar  to  the  results  at  the  present  time,  and  the  mortality  of 
cholera  patients  was  between  four  and  six  per  cent.  Since  that 
period  some  improvements  have  been  introduced  in  our  plan  of 
treatment,  but  the  general  features  are  still  the  same;  and  the  relation 
between  Eclectic  practice  and  the  stereotyped  calomel  and  opium 
treatment,  has  been  a  disproportion  of  ten  to  one  in  the  mortality. 
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The  mortality  of  1603  Eclectic  cholera  patients  in  Cincinnati, 
was  sixty-five,  or  four  and  one-third  per  cent — ^ten  times  that 
amount,  or  forty-three  per  cent,  would  oe  a  sufficiently  moderate 
estimate  for  the  mortality  of  cholera  under  the  calomel  and  opium 
treatment.  When  we  have  so  many  reports  of  European  writers 
exhibiting  a  mortality  of  fifty  and  sixty  per  cent.,  it  would  certainly 
not  be  ungenerous  to  place  the  Allopathic  cholera  mortality  as  low 
as  forty-three  per  cent,*  An  allopathic  cholera  report  exhibiting 
a  mortality  of  only  twenty-three  per  cent,  would  be  com{)limentea 
by  the  Allopathic  press  on  account  of  the  skill  displayed  in  saving 
seveoty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  patients,  and  yet  this  would  be  five 
times  Sis  great  a  mortality  as  belongs  to  the  Eclectic  practice. 

Is  it  credible  that  in  this  free,  enlightened  country,  the  horrid 
results  of  Allopathic  practice  should  be  defended  by  colleges  and 
by  medical  journals,  and  be  sustained  by  the  moral  force  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  medical  profession  ?  Is  it  credible  that  any 
medical  man  should  endeavor  to  stifle  enquiry,  when  every  month's 
publications  exhibit  the  contrast  of  the  liberal  and  the  Allopathic 
practice. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  comparative  condition  of  medical  sci- 
ence, in  the  progressive  and  conservative  portions  of  the  profession, 
let  us  look  at  the  last  number  of  that  most  orthodox  organ,  the  Lon^ 
don  Lancet,  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand.  In  this  we  have  the 
proceedings  of  a  medical  society,  which  assembled  in  London,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  cholera — ^the  faithfully  reported  wisdom  of 
some  of  those,  who  in  the  high  places  of  the  profession,  are  sup- 
posed to  concentrate  the  light  of  the  age,  and  to  be  thereby  entitled 
to  guide  and  control  the  humbler  ranks  of  the  profession. 

We  have  here  the  proceedings  of  an  extraordinary  meeting  of 
the  society  in  reference  to  cholera,  (August  16th  1849)  which  was 
attended  by  about  fifty  medical  gentlemen — Mr.  Hilton  F.  R.  C. 
S.  in  the  chair,  and  Messrs.  Hawkins,  Dbndy,  Hughes,  Barlow, 
Rkb3,  and  others  of  distinguished  name  participating'  in  the  pro* 
ceedin^s.  While  holding  in  my  hands  this  organ  of  British  medi- 
cal wisdom,  I  should  be  proud  to  take  up  an  American  publica- 
tion— our  own  Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  and  compare  the  discus- 
sion on  cholera  in  the  South  London  Medical  Society,  with  the 
discussion  of  the  same  subject  in  our  own  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of 
this  city  convened  near  the  same  time  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  one 
ve  find  learned  confusion,  contradiction,  failure,  and  acknowledged 

'Dr.  Watson  (no  one  stands  higher  as  Allopathic  authority)  admits  that  he,  like 
ibe  rtst  of  the  profession,  lost  half  of  his  cholera  patients.  The  "Lancet**  of  this 
city,  the  organ  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  expresses  the  opinion  that  one  half  of 
til  the  cholera  cases  with  rice- water  discharges,  prove  fatal  under  any  treatment  ; 
^  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  in  its  last  number  says,  in  speaking 
of  cholera,  "Physicians  must  everywhere  confess  that  they  do  not  yet  understand 
the  chaiaetet  of  the  disease.  Only  a  mnetif  reeootr  out  of  the  millions  who  hsTe 
^aattaokea." 
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ignorance — ^in  the  other,  we  find  remarkable  hannoiiy  and  unanim- 
ity, remarkable  general  snccess^  and  the  same  kind  of  agreement  or 
coincidence  which  we  find  among  the  cultivators  of  any  science, 
which  has  closely  approximated  to  exactness  and  certainty.  In  the 
one  case,  all  are  uncertain  what  should  be  done,  and  are  conscious 
that  they  cannot  accomplish  much — in  the  other,  all  are  decided 
and  clear-^confident  in  their  power  of  controlling  thedisease,  because 
they  have  already  met  with  triumphant  success.  In  point  of  practi- 
cal skill  and  success,  the  two  reports  exhibit  a  contrast  woraiy  of 
a  thousand  years  interval,  whereas,  they  are  in  fact  the  proceed- 
ings of  contemporary  bodies  of  medical  men  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica — or  rather  m  London  and  Cincinnati. 

I  will  read  you  some  extracts  jQrom  this  remarkable  report  in  the 
Lancet,  which  commences  with  the  remark,  that  ^'  the  greatest  di- 
versity of  opinion  prevailed  respecting  both  the  treatment  of  chol- 
era and  its  nature." 

This  report  is  remarkable,  especially  for  the  very  candid  confes- 
sions of  the  speakers  as  to  their  ignorance  of  the  proper  treatment 
of  the  disease.  It  has  been  thoroughly  proven  m  our  Eclectic 
practice,  that  cholera  may  very  often  be  cured  in  the  stage  of  col' 
lapse;  but  this  result  seems  to  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
South  London  Medical  Society.  The  first  Speaker  whose  remarks 
are  eiven,  Mr.  Hicks  suggested  that  *^  cholera  cases  mieht  be  di- 
vided into  three  classes,'^  in  the  first  two  of  these  classes,  he 
thought  the  patients  if  ^^not  too  far  gone^  might  be  relieved. 
But  in  the  third  stage,  where  the  patients  were  m  a  state  of  col- 
lapse, although  he  had  applied  mustard  poultices,  together  with 
brandy,  chloroform,  ether,  ammonia,  and  other  stimulants;  yei  in  no 
eases  €Lt  this  stage^  had  these  remedies  been  attended  with  suceessJ^^ 

The  next  Speaker,  Dr.  Murphy,  took  the  same  view  <^  with  re- 
gard to  the  treatment  in  the  stage  of  collapse,  he  found  that  he 
only  knew  what  remedies  did  no  harm^  for  he  knew  of  no  certain 
means  of  cure."  ^^  When  the  collapse  stage  arrived,  unless  aal* 
vanism  did  somethinoy  no  other  remedv  was  capable  of  prapeiting 
the  crassamentum  of  the  blood  through  the  vetns.^'  II! 

However,  in  Cincinnati  we  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  use 
the  venous  injections  introduced  by  Dr.  Murphy  for  the  purpose  of 
dissolving  and  propelling  the  crassamentum.  Dr.  Jordan  of  the 
Cholera  Hospital,  reports  twenty-seven  cases  of  collapsed  cholera 
patients,  successfully  treated  by  Eclectic  remedies.  It  would  seem 
therefore,  that  we  have  something  within  our  reach,  more  powerfiil 
(according  to  the  learned  Doctor) — ^more  powerful  than  galvanism 
for  propelling  the  stagnant  crassamentum  of  the  blood  1 !  These 
learned  follies  are  rather  laughable  afiairs ;  but  the  death  of  the 
poor  victims  of  medical  error,  gives  rather  a  tragical  termination  to 
the  farce.  The  next  Speaker,  Dr.  Barlow,  concurred  in  what 
had  been  said  respecting  the  impotence  of  medical  treatment 
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whtn  the  dUeaee  was  malignant^  and  had  arrived  at  its  latter  stages. 
The  worst  cases  that  he  had  seen,  where  recovery  had  followed,  lit* 
tit  or  nothing  had  been  done  ;  perhaps  a  little  calomel  and  cam** 
phor  had  been  siven,  but  the  patient  nad  not  been  exhausted  by 
overheat,  or  the  neaping  up  of  bed  clothes.'^!! 

Here  is  medical  science  in  its  glory — ^the  patients  in  the  worst 
attacks  of  a  formidable  disease,  owing  their  recovery,  not  to  medi- 
cal treatment ;  but  only  to  their  not  ^^heaping  up  the  bed  clothes'^ 
*|  The  impotence  of  medical  treatment  when  the  disease  was  ma- 
lignant,'*  frankly  confessed ! 

Let  us  look  farther  at  the  exhibition  of  London  Medical  wis- 
dom. 

"Dr.  DxNDY  believed  that  the  only  real  antidote  for^eholera  was 
calomel.*'    On  the  other  hand : 

"Dr.  Waterworth,  said  the  calomel  treatment  had  been  tried  in 
1832  and  had  failed.  Until  they  knew  something  of  the  nature 
of  this  poison,  whether  it  was  in  the  nervous  system  or  in  the 
blood,  {/  was  impossible  and  useless  to  go  into  the  treatment 
OF  the  disease  ! !  In  cases,  in  which  collapse  had  taken  place,  he 
thought  that  he  had  seen  more  recoveries  where  nothing  nad  been 
done  than  where  he  had  interfered." 

Gentlemen  this  is  no  hoax !  It  is  the  celebrated  orthodox  Lon- 
don Lancet,  for  October,  1849,  from  which  I  am  reading,  and 
which  you  can  consult  at  your  leisure.  The  low  estimate  of  med- 
ical skill  in  cholera  expressed  in  the  society,  reminds  me,  that 
during  our  late  epidemic,  one  of  our  Cincinnati  wags,  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  brandy  and  a  great  skeptic  in  medicine,  proposed  that 
an  appropriation  should  be  made  by  the  city  authorities  for  the 
benent  or  the  orthodox  medical  profession — that  each  should  be 
allowed  a  handsome  salary,  with  a  sufficient  amount,  not  only  to 
enjoy  life,  but  to  pay  his  traveling  expenses,  and  that  then  they 
should  be  sent  abroad  with  permission  to  travel  for  the  benefit  of 
their  health,  until  the  cholera  subsided. 

This  half  jocose,  half  serious  proposition  seems  to  derive  some 
sl^ht  countenance  from  the  proceeoings  of  the  London  society 
with  their  confession  of  the  ^  impotence  of  medical  treatment,'' 
and  the  uselessness  of  pretending  to  treat  the  disease  until  they 
knew  more  about  it. 

Let  us  read  another  extract : 

''Dr.  Rbes  had  tried  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  surface ; 
charcoal  had  also  been  greatly  recommended;  and  he  had  used 
carbonic  acid.  The  calomel  and  opium  treatment  had  also  been 
tried  freely,  and  he  was  now  trying  the  bichloride  of  mercury  ; 
bat  80  far  as  he  had  seen  no  single  plan,  he  repeated,  showed  any 
griai  advantage  over  any  other. 

After  thus  confessing  the  failure  of  all  the  orthodox  plans,  in 
what  direction  do  you  suppose  he  looks  for  improvement?    Does 
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he  propose  to  adopt  any  of  those  more  rational  means,  which  have 
in  the  nands  of  others  proved  successful  ?  Does  old  school  medi- 
cine,  when  conscious  of  ignorance,  learn  from  those  whose  suc- 
cess demonstrates  their  knowledge?  Far  from  it,  Dr.  R.  still 
follows  the  same  orthodox  path  of  absurd  theories  and  destructive 
remedies. 

^'  The  true  remedy  for  the  disease,  would,  in  his  opinion,  be 
found  to  be  something  that  would  unite  with  animal  poison,  such 

as  BICHLORIDE  OF  MERCURY,  ARSENIC,  CREOSOTE,  TANNIN,  &C.''!  !  ! 

Such  is  the  report,  as  printed  here  in  the  London  Lancet !  Is 
not  this  blundering  ignorance  disgraceful  to  the  age  ?  Is  it  not  an 
outrage  upon  humanity,  that  a  medical  science  thus  benighted,  yet 
handling  these  instruments  of  death,  should,  still  like  a  huge  blind 
giant  struggling  to  find  his  path,  inflict  death  and  calamity  upon  the 
race  in  its  convulsive  movements? 

Is  it  not  a  burning  shame  tnat  in  the  very  focus  of  English  med- 
ical science,  one  of  the  most  familial,  most  wide  spread,  and  most 
devastating  diseases  known,  should  be  acknowledged  to  be^  beyond 
their  skill  and  resources — a  disease  so  very  simple  in  its  pathology' 
and  therapeutics,  that  men  and  women  without  any  medical  educa- 
tion whatever,  have  treated  it  with  signal  success,  by  following  the 
indications  of  common  sense.  At  Sandusky  city,  during  the  late 
awful  ravages  of  cholera,  a  young  lady  fell  under  its  influence,  and 
despite  the  attentions  of  medical  men,  was  soon  given  up  to  die. 
At  this  stage  a  tpell  digger  came  in,  with  a  supply  of  spirits  of 
turpentine,  and  took  the  dying  female  under  his  faithful  care.  He 
continued  his  attention,  and  the  administration  of  this  simple  but 
efiicient  remedy,  until  he  restored  her  to  life  and  health.  In  this 
city,  men  without  any  thorough  medical  enucation,  or  without  any 
medical  education  at  all,  were  more  successful  than  the  most 
learned  Allopaths.  A  negro  barber  having  the  good  sense  to  ob- 
tain those  medicines  which  he  saw  producing  the  best  effects  in 
the  bands  of  medical  reformers,  treated  a  large  number  of  cholera 

Eatients  with  a  remarkably  small  mortality.  When  I  first  heard  of 
is  operations,  he  had  cured  every  case  that  he  had  treated  except 
one,  which  had  been  previously  in  a  very  low  condition,  under  the 
treatment  of  an  old  school  physician  of  high  standing — ^yet,  even  in 
this  case,  it  was  admitted  tnat  the  barber  prolonged  his  life. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  cholera  practice  of  which  I  have 
heard,  occurred  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  State,  where  a  benevo- 
lent and  enterprising  farmer  undertook  to  investigate  the  disease 
and  protect  his  fellow  citizens.  He  succeeded  in  gaining  their  con- 
fidence, and  distributing  his  remedies  extensively  through  the 
community,  to  be  used  on  the  first  approach  of  the  disease.  The 
consequence  was,  that  although  many  felt  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms, not  a  single  individual  of  his  town  died  of  the  disease,  excep- 
ting an  old  school  physician,  who  stubbornly  refused  to  the  last  to 
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take  the  fanner's  remedies.  The  fanner  is  now  generally  styled  a 
Doctor,  and  as  I  have  seen  his  cholera  recipe,  I  can  certify  that  he 
is  an  admirable  doctor  in  that  disease  at  least. 

Is  it  not  a  lamentable  state  of  the  medical  profession,  when  men 
from  all  ranks  of  life  are  capable  of  rising  up  uninstructed,  and 
sarpassing  by  the  force  of  untutored  common  sense  all  that  colleges 
ana  societies  can  accomplish  in  Europe  ? — when  a  disease  is  per- 
mitted to  pursue  its  career,  slaying  millions,  which  ma)r  be  con- 
trolled by  the  wood  ashes  from  our  hearths,  or  by  the  familiar  con- 
diments which  stand  in  the  center  of  every  dinner  table  ? 

It  is  to  such  science  and  such  leaders  as  these  that  we  are  re- 
quired to  bow  the  knee. 

Let  us  look  again  at  the  concluding  declarations  of  the  society, 
after  their  edifying  discussion. 

^^  Dr.  Hughes  said  he  knew  very  little  of  the  subject  matter  of 
discussion  when  he  entered  the  room^  and  now  he  knew  less.  {A 
laugh)  All  the  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  appeared  to  hold  differ- 
ent opinions  as  to  the  best  remedy  for  cholera." 

Finally,  the  chainaan  very  wisely  remarked  as  the  meetinfi;  con- 
cluded :  **Thej/  had  not  acquired  much  information  to-night,  re- 
garding  the  treatment  of  the  disease.^'  !  ! 

This  remarkable  document,  gentlemen,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
— ^you  should  have  it  framed  and  hung  up  in  your  offices.  As 
Gen.  Jackson  said  of  one  of  his  presents,  that  he  would  have  it 
huns  up  as  a  mirror,  so  hang  this  up  as  a  mirror  of  the  state  of 
medical  science  at  the  time  when  you  commenced  your  labors  in 
the  cause  of  reform. 

There  are,  I  am  aware,  a  few  Allopathic  physicians  who  ap- 
proximate closely  to  the  Eclectic  practice  in  cholera,  and  I  douot 
not  that  in  time  the  whole  Allopathic  body  will  substantially  adopt 
the  Eclectic  principles  for  its  treatment.  But  let  it  be  borne  m 
mind  that  the  Eclectic  party,  the  van^ard  of  the  profession,  have 
already,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  maintained  and  practiced  upon 
principles  which  give  them  a  vastly  greater  success,  and  which  the 
most  advanced  members  of  the  Allopathic  profession  are  just  be- 
ginnizig  to  approach.* 

Then  if  the  Eclectic  vanguard  of  the  profession  has  stood  for  nearly 
twenty  years  in  that  position  which  the  most  advanced  individuals 
of  the  Allopathic  school  are  just  beginning  to  approach,  how  far 
stands  the  Eclectic  vanguard  in  advance  of  the  main  body?  I 
presume  it  will  be  more  than  thirty  years  before  the  main  l>ody  of 
tne  Allopathic  profession  will  assume  the  position  which  we  have 
attained — it  will  be  more  than  thirty  years  before  the  whole  pro- 

•  Dr.  Hawthorne,  the  most  successful  English  practitioner  in  cholera,  repudiates 
mercury,  and  announces  as  a  new  discovery,  the  principle  of  maintaining  perspira^ 
tion,  which  has  so  long  been  the  leading  Eclectic  principle. 
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fesflion  has  learned  to  treat  the  cholera  with  a  mortality  of  less  than 
five  pr  cent. 

Thus,  counting  from  the  certain  past  to  the  probable  future,  ve 
perceive  that  there  are  fifty  ^ears  difference  in  the  progress  of  tibese 
two  parties — ^between  the  time  when  Eclecticism  first  reduced  the 
mortality  of  cholera  in  proximity  to  five  per  cent.,  and  the  time 
when  Allopathy  shall  have  accomplished  the  same.  The  vanguard 
of  the  profession  stands,  by  fair  calculation,  half  a  century  in 
advance  of  the  multitude. 

And  vet  this  scornful  Chinese  profession  wraps  itself  up  in  its 
dignified  iterance,  and  refuses  to  learn ! 

How  is  it  in  all  other  diseases  ?  There  may  not  be  an  interval 
of  half  a  century  in  reference  to  each,  but  there  is  a  wide  interval 
between  the  orthodox  multitude  and  the  Eclectic  vanguard. 

^  {To  he  continued. ) 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ECLECTIC  PRACTICE. 

BXTBACTS  FROM  CORRKBPOirDBNCB,  BBPORTS,  ac. 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  last  National  Eclectic 
Medical  Convention,  I  submit  the  following  report,  which  embraces 
the  cases  treated  in  my  practice  since  July  I6th,  1848,  up  to  the 
present  time,  May  16tn,  1849,  a  period  of  ten  months. 

T.  V.  Morrow,  M.  D 


HAMS   OP   DISEASE. 


WormSt 

Cancer, 

Guicei  and  Induration  of  Uteitis, 

Anneurosia, 

Acute  Rheumatism, 

Catarrhal  Fever^ 

Intermittent  Fever, 

Inflammation  of  the  Lungs, 

Dyspepsia, 

LahoT, 

Crnanche  Tonmllaris, 

Cholera  Morbus, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Constipation, 

Puerperal  Fever, 

Acute  Ophthalmia,! 

Chronic  Hepatitis, 

Spinal  Irritation, 

Ulceration  of  the  Lep, 

Inflammation  of  Bnun, 

Fungus  Hematodes^ 

Leuoorrhcoa, 


90. 
OF  CASES. 


8 

4 
IS 

8 
15 
30 
48 
20 
26 
12 
22 
19 
20 
10 

7 
14 
23 

6 
10 

4 

2 
25 


MEDIUM 

DURATIOV  OF 

TBEATMERT. 


Odavs. 
30  « 
60  " 
25  «« 

10  « 

3  •« 

4  " 

5  •* 
30  « 

4  hours. 
3  days. 
2  '« 


CURED. 


« 
u 


30 
10 

4 

5 

36  « 
20  " 
60  " 

6  " 
12  " 
28  « 


6 

4 

10 

8 

15 

30 

48 

20 

22 

12 

21 

19 

18 

10 

7 

14 

23 

6 

9 

4 

2 

90 


FITTED 


2 


2 
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MEDIUM 

BENE- 

OP CA8I8. 

DURATION  OF 
TREATMENT. 

CURBO. 

FITTED 

DIE 

Funinculus, 

6 

2  days. 

6 

Chronic  BiarrhoDtp 

12 

40    " 

10 

1 

1 

CoDsamption, 

12 

50    " 

8 

2 

2 

Measles, 

20 

5    " 

20 

Epidemic  Influensa, 

25 

3    " 

25 

DiarrhcBa, 

30 

6    « 

30 

Pleuritis, 

7 

3    «' 

7 

1 

Neuiakda, 
Acute  Bronchitis, 

8 
15 

30    " 
4    " 

6 

15 

2 

Chronic        do. 

5 

30    *• 

5 

Wounds, 

6 

5    " 

6 

Remitting  FsTer, 

24 

4    " 

24 

Croup, 

6 

3    " 

6 

Dysenterf, 

16 

3    " 

16 

Threatened  Abortion, 

3 

1    •• 

3 

Apoplexy, 
Cholera  Inftntum, 

2 

7    " 

2 

12 

10   •« 

12 

^ 

Marasmus, 

7 

30    *' 

6 

^^ 

1 

Asthma, 

7 

35    " 

5 

2 

Scrofula, 

1:5 

60    •• 

14 

4 

Nephritis, 

7 

5    " 

7 

Variola, 

5 

12    " 

5 

Varioloid, 

6 

4    « 

6 

Important  Surgical  Operations, 
Scarlet  FcTer, 

3 

15 

4    " 

3 

14 

1 

Poison  br  Aisenic  and  Opium, 
Tumor  ot  the  Bertum  and  Colon, 

1 

2    •• 

1 

1 

30    " 

1 

Anasarca, 

2 

10    •' 

2 

Hjdrothomx, 

3 

20    " 

3 

Ascites, 

2 

35    " 

3 

Ahscess. 

12 

6    " 

12 

Srysipeias, 

10 

4    " 

10 

Hysteria, 

6 

14    '« 

6 

■ 

Ship  Fever, 

8 

10    •' 

7 

1 

Masked  Ague^ 
Curred  Spine, 

15 

6    " 

15 

^^ 

5 

37    « 

8 

2 

«fc    .   ^^^»  *      ' 

5 

15    « 

5 

m 

Delirium  Tremens, 

3 

18    " 

2 

1 

Hydrops  Articuli, 

5 

28    « 

5 

Fistula  in  Ano, 

8 

50    " 

8 

OottorrhcDa, 

8 

5    «• 

8 

Sore  Nipples, 

5 

6    " 

5 

A 

UcBOioptjrsis, 

8 

36    " 

6 

2 

Bilious  Cholic, 

4 

2    ** 

4 

Erythismua  Mercurialis, 

10 

15    " 

10 

Acnte  Cystitis, 

3 

3    " 

8 

Chronic   do. 

6 

17    « 

6 

CongestiTe  Feter» 

10 

6    « 

10 

am 

Herpes, 
Otitis, 

27 
3 

2    •• 

20 
3 

7 

Parelysis, 

8 

3    " 

8 

Typhoid  Fever, 
Inflammation  of  Uterus, 

8 

7    " 

8 

4 

10    « 

4 
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NAME    OF    DISEASE. 


Flatulent  Ck)lic, 

Cholera  Spasmodic, 

Amauroeis, 

Cataract, 

Odontalgia, 

Syphilis, 

Cystorrhoea, 

Stricture  of  Rectum, 

Necrosis, 

Uterine  Uemorrhage, 

Augina  Pectoris, 

Usmaturia, 

Varicose  veins, 

A^ue  in  the  hreast, 

Diabetes, 

Hectic  Fever) 

Coryza, 

Polypus, 

Splenitis, 

Jaundice, 

Epilepsy, 

Chorea, 

Functional  derangem't  of  Liver. 


ISO,       \ 
OF  CASES. 


MEDIUM 

DURATION  OF 

TBEATMENT. 


10 

69 

6 

5 
12 
5 
4 
2 
4 
3 
3 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
4 
2 
24 
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1  days. 

2 
20 
60 

1 
20 
15 
18 
20 

2 
25 
10 
20 

5 
15 

15    '* 
20    « 
22 
18 

14    " 
60 
60 
24 


<( 
<» 
<< 

(( 

(C 

(< 
« 
II 
(( 
l( 
« 
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(i 
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CUBED. 


I  BEVE- 
FITTED. 


10 
60 
4 
3 
r  12 
5 
4 
2 
4 
3 
2 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
24 


DIED 


2 
2 


1 
1 


3 

1 

1 
1 
1 
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Dr.  T.  V.  Morrow  makes  the 
by  him  during  the  past  five  and  a 

Inflammation  of  Lungs, 

Masked  A^ue, 

Inflammation  of  bowels, 

Intermittent  Fever, 

Diarrhoea, 

Constipation,  ' 

Remitting  Fever, 

Rheumatism  Acute, 

Cynanche  Tonsillaris, 

chronic  Diarrhcea, 

Rubeola, 

Phthisis  Pulmonalis, 

Dyspepsia, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Colic  Flatulent, 

Dysentery, 

Chronic  Ittieumatism, 

Haemoptysis, 

Cancer  and  Induration  of  Womb, 
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following  report  of  cases  treated 
half  months : 


€!a»tt. 

At.  Duration  ef  Trtat. 

Deat 

8 
20 

4  days. 
6     " 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

28 

3 

0 

260 

2 

0 

6 

3 

0 

30 

6 

0 

8 

10 

0 

10 

2 

0 

17 

20 

0 

15 

4 

0 

8 

30 

2 

34 

26 

0 

80 

26 

0 

4 

4  hours. 

0 

280 
12 

3  days. 
30    " 

0 
0 

17 

20 

M 

0 

20 

40 

M 

0 

34 

29    « 

0 

18 

7     « 

0 

18 

80     «' 

0 

1 

2     « 

1 

2 

6  hours. 

0 

9 

20  days. 

0 

2 

4    " 
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Chronic  Hepatitis, 

Worms, 

LeacorrhcBa 

Congestion  of  brain  and  spasms, 

Colic  Bilious, 

T)rp!ioid  Fever, 

Puerperal  Fever, 

Cholera  cases  omitted,  having  been  previously  reported. 

Dr.  BoRTON  reports  526  cases  (independent  of  obstetric  practise,) 
during  twelve  months  prior  to  May  1,  1849.  The  average  dura^ 
tioQ  of  cases  was  12  days  and  a  half,  the  total  number  of  deiths 
seven. 

Cases  treated  by  Wm.  Kino,  M.  D.^  eince  March,  1849. 

Casts.  Dtaiki. 

Typhoid  fever,  30  0 

Scarlatina,  16  0 

Pneumonia,  10  0 

♦Dysentery,  10  0 

Cholera  morbus,  8  0 

Ship  fever,  (English,)  4  0 

Treatment  of  Dysentery  about  as  follows:  1st,  Neut.  Physic,  until 
it  operated  as  a  mild  cathartic;  Diaphoretic  powders  as  anodyne* 
Most  important  treatment  was  injections  of  Borax  dissolved  in  catnip 
tea ;  occasionally  when  there  was  great  pain,  add  a  few  drops  of 
Laudanum  to  the  injection,  giving  Borax  and  Loaf  Sugar  6  i  4  to 
6  erains  put  on  the  tongue  every  two  hours ;  mustaro,  &c.,  ap# 
plied  over  the  abdomen. 

From  Dr.  S.  E.  Pkabre  : 

*^I  treated  during  the  last  year,  about  600  cases  of  disease,  with 
but  two  deaths ;  one  of  consumption  of  four  months  standing  when 

1  saw  it  first ;  tlie  other  of  croup.  I  treated  16  cases  of  cholera, 
20  of  typhoid  fever,  all  successfully.  Also  a  large  number  of  th« 
prevailmg  diarrhiea  of  the  season,  and  dysentery  successfully;  and 

2  cases  of  Diabetes  Mellitus.  The  other  diseases  treated  were 
about  in  the  proportion  of  common  experience.^' 

Report  of  cases  treated  by  T.  J.  Wright,  M.  D.,  from  the  first 
of  May  to  the  first  of  November.  In  all,  two  hundred — deaths^ 
four. 

Of  c'lolera  3;  meningitis  1 ;  86  of  cholera  and  cholerine;  dys- 
entery and  diarrhoea  30 ;  the  others  of  various  diseases.     The  treats* 

^T}i.  K«  wag  tick  during  the  prevalence  of  Dysentery. 

36 
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Blent  of  cholera,  diarrboea,  and  dysentery,  I  hereunto  annex.  The 
other  diseases  were  all  treated  according  to  the  principles  taught  in 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute. 

Trbatment  of  Cholera. — In  all  cases  the  patient  was  placed 
in  a  recumbent  position.  In  cases  attended  with  nausea,  vomitings 
and  diarrhcBa,  that  external  applications  were  used,  consisting  of 
hot  bricks,  salt  or  sand  in  bags,  and  water  in  bottles,  applied  to  the 
trunk  and  limbs;  giving;  as  soon  as  possible,  the  acetous  tincture 
(in  some  cases)  of  Lobelia  and  Sanguinaria,  followed  by  the 
neutralizing  extract,  combined  with  the  tincture  of  Xanthoxylon 
Fraxineum  Bac;  in  some  cases  the  sudorific  tincture  in  connection. 
In  many  cases  the  Guaiac  preparation  was  used ;  brandy  sling  was 
found  very  useful.  Also,  injections  were  used,  made  of  the  oeu- 
tralizing  powders,  tincture  of  Xanthoxylon  Fraxineum  Bac,  and 
Sudorific  tincture  ;  sometimes  the  tincture  of  opii  combined.  This 
course  was  continued  until  perspiration  flowed  ireely,  and  continued 
for  a  time  afterwards. 

In  the  spasmodic  stage  the  following  compound  was  found  very 
valuable,  and  depended  upon  very  much.  Qr  Comp.  tinct.  of  6« 
Myrrh  Sij  ;  Tinct.  of  Cayenne  3ij;  Tinct.  of  Cypripedium  Pubes* 
cens  3jv,  and  Tinct.  of  Lobelia  seed  3viij — mix.  Given  in  doses 
varying  from  3ss.  to  38S.  at  a  time,  in  brandy  and  water,  and  re* 

Seated  every  fifteen  minutes,  sometimes  oftener ;  in  others  not  so 
ften,  until  the  spasms  ceased. 

In  the  collapse  stage,  or  likely  to  go  into  it,  ^^Hunn's  Life  Drops'* 
Vere  principally  depended  upon,  given  in  various  doses  from  3fli 
to  Sss  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  in  brandy  sling,  rubbing  the 
patient  at  the  same  time  with  a  mixture  of  salt,  cayenne  and  mus* 
tand^  Brisk  friction  was  resorted  to  both  in  spasms  and  collapse, 
with  decided  advantage. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  various  other  compounds  and  simple 
agents  were  used,  and  other  means  resorted  to  in  cases  that  did  not 
jield  as  soon  aa  expected  to  the  above  treatment.  Among  them 
are  mustard  sinapisms,  cloths  dipped  in  hot  water  and  wrung  dry, 
pr  nearly  so,  and  applied  to  the  abdomen  and  thorax,  and  changed 
every  five  minutes.  Blankets  were  used  in  the  same  way  in  some 
few  very  bad  cases.  Compounds  consisting  of  nervines,  sudor- 
ificB,  anti-epaamodics,  antacids,  anodynes,  and  astringents  were 
variously  compounded  to  suit  the  cases.  In  some  cases  the  tinct. 
of  camp!ior  was  used  to  good  advantage,  given  in  water. 

In  a  few  cases  which  assumed  a  low  typhoid  type,  after  having 
been  treated  by  other  pliysicians,  I  commenced  with  stimulants,  but 
found  the  patients  sinking.  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  changing 
the  treatment.  In  place  of  stimulants,  ice,  and  ice  water,  were 
given  to  the  patients,  at  the  same  time  appl^yin^  clotlis. dipped  ia 
ice  water,  to  the  trunks,  in  connection  with  injections  of  cold  water, 
and  in  case  of  spasms,-  brisk  frictions,  which  resulted  very  fevorably . 
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In  these  cases,  the  patients  complained  of  great  internal  beat) 
there  was  nausea,  vomiting,  and  in  some,  spasms,  and  continued* 
diarrhoea.  In  these  cases  I  found  the  tincture  of  camphor  very 
valuable  in  small  doses,  after  reaction  bad  taken  place,  given  in 
ice  water. 

Trkathsnt  of  Diarkhcea. — In  some  cases  I  ^ave  emetics,  foU 
lowed  by  mild  cathartics,  astringents  with  antacias,  in  connection 
with  injections  of  the  neutralizing  powders,  (infusion  or  decoction 
of)  containing  a  portion  of  the  sudoriffc  tincture.  In  some  cases, 
injection  of  mucilage  of  slippery  elm  bark  and  sudorific  tincture. 
Vinegar  and  water,  saturated  with  salt,  were  given  in  teaspoonful 
doses  to  children  every  hour  or  two  hours,  until  the  bowels  were  com- 
pletely evacuated.  Leptandrin  and  Podophyllin  have  been  used  very 
successfully  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  of  the  first  to  one  of 
the  second  article,  given  in  doses  varying  from  ij  m.  to  vij  grains 
to  adults,  every  five  hours.  Bathing  with  ley,  and  in  some  cases 
of  debility  followed  by  decoction  of  Quercus  Alba.  Diaplioretic 
and  hepatic  powders,  singly  and  combined,  were  given  in  divided 
doses.  In  cases  of  much  pain,  fomentations  and  mustard  sinapisms 
were  found  very  valuable.  The  neutralizing  extract  has  been  more 
generally  used  than  any  one  compound.  The  most  favorable  re« 
solts  have  been  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  spirit  bath. 

Tbkatment  of  Dysentery. — In  mild  cases,  the  neutralizing 
extract  was  given  to  children  in  tea-spoonful  doses,  every  half  hour, 
and  was  found  successful.  As  a  general  rule,  I  gave  in  the  first 
place  an  emetic  or  an  emeto-cathartic.  If  the  emetic  was  given 
only,  a  cathartic  was  given  immediately  after;  in  some  cases  fol- 
lowed  witli  small  doses  of  the  hepatic  powders,  alone^  or  combined 
with  the  diaphoretic  powders,  and  continued  for  a  day  or  two^ 
resultins^  favorably.  In  otiier  cases,  catliartics  only  were  given. 
The  following  preparation  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  that  has 
been  used.     Take  Leptandrin  three  parts,  and  Podophyllin  one, 

S'ven  in  doses  of  from  jgr.  to  iij  grs.,  every  four  or  hve  hours. 
iap!ioretic  powders  have  been  found  very  valuable  in  all  cases 
where  there  was  much  pain,  attended  with  a  dry  skin.  In  cases 
of  irritation  bordering  on  inflammation,  .mucilaginous  drinks  of 
slippery  elm  bark  and  inarshmallow  were  found  very  valuable. 
Sinapisms  and  fomentations  were  used  and  found  very  valuable  aho. 
Injections  in  this  also  were  found  very  valuable  assistants  to  ifafe 
more  important  articles  of  the  treatment.  Bathing  was  attended 
with  favorable  results.  But  the  most  important  results  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  diarrlioea,  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  spirit  hath. 
Nov.  1st,  1849.  T.  J.  WRIGHT. 

From  Dr.  A.  P.  Balcbidob,  ifpriagCeld,  Ohio: 

^'I  visited  and  prescribed  f.r  some  twe.ity*five  cases  of  cbolenu 
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All  of  them  had  rice  water  di8cliai|[es,  and  a  majority  of  them 
vomiting  and  cramps.  Six  cases  ran  into  tlie  coUapfie  fltage ;  two 
of  tliem  recovered.  One  raised  out  of  tlie  collapse,  but  dial  in  tlie 
fever  succeeding ;  the  other  three  died  in  the  collapse.  Three  of 
them  under  five  years  of  age,  and  one  sixty-five. 

Beside  the  above  cases,  I  visited  and  prescribed  to  from  seventv- 
ftve  to  one  hundred,  laboring  under  tlie  cholera  diarrhcBa,  commonly 
called  cholerine. 

Trkathknt. — I  commenced  my  treatment  by  first  administering 
the  following  syrup,  viz  : 
JU  Myrica  Cerifera, 

Cyrpripedium  pubescens, 

Hydiastus  Canadensis, 

Xantlioxylon  Frax., 

Frasera  Caroliniensis, 

Prunus  Virginiana, 

Monarda  Didima, 

Pyciianthemum  Virginica  or  Prairie  hyssop^ 

White  Ginger,  a&2  oz. 
Add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  boil  in  a  close  vessel* 
Boil  and  strain  repeatedly,  until  the  strength  of  the  articles  is 
extracted,  then  reduce  the  liquid  to  one  quart,  to  which  add  one 
pint  Compound  Tinct.  Myrrh,  in  which  5v  of  the  oil  of  Peppei^ 
mint  had  previously  been  put.  Take  Molasses  one  quart,  French 
Brandy  one  pint,  Capsicum  3jj,  steeped  in  one  gill  of  hot  water. 
Mix  well  together. 

To  four  ounces  of  Ibis  stimulating  Anti-Spasmodic  Syrup,  I 
added  one  ounce  of  Sudorific  Tincture,  and  gavf  in  severe  cases, 
one  table-spoonful  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes;  and  between  each 
dose,  gave  a  table-spoonful  of  the  tea  of  the  Neutralizing  Cordial. 
My  external  applications  to  the  bowels  were  various,  but  the  one 
which  I  found  to  be  most  eflectual,  was  flannel  cloths,  wet  with 
spirits  of  Camphor,  and  applied  to  the  bowels  as  hot  as  could  be 
borne,  changing  tliem  frequently.  In  cases  of  collapse,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  (but  not  giving  the  above  medicine  so  freely,) 
I  gave  Hunn's  Anti-Spasmodic  mixture,  in  brandy  sling,  alternating 
with  the  oil  of  Pennyroyal,  tlie  former  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  drops,  and  the  latter  from  three  to  five  drops  every  ten  or 
fi'fteen  minutes,  or  half  an  hour,  as  the  case  required.  And  at  the 
same  time  had  the  body  frequently  rubbed  with  hot  brandy  or  al* 
cohol,  made  stimulating  with  the  oil  of  Sassafras.  If  the  serous 
discliarges  continued,  I  gave  an  enema  prepared  thus:  9  Starch, 
from  one  to  two  table-spoonsful,  and  as  much  cold  water  as  would 
font)  it  into  a  thick  paste,  then  pour  over  it  one  pint  of  strong  de- 
coction of  the  Geranium  MacutaCum ;  when  blood  warm  add  a 
tea-spoonful  laudanum.  Give  the  whole  at  once,  and  retain  as  long 
as  possible.     In  some  cases,  I  gave  Cliolagogue,  such  as  our  com- 
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non  Hepatic  powder,  or  Podopliyllin,  every  three  or  four  hours, 
until  bilious  discharges  were  produced. 

When  the  reaction  took  place,  to  prevent  too  great  febrile  action^ 
I  gave  small  and  repeated  doses  of  Dr.  Beach's  Diaphoretic 
powders,  with  warm  diluent  teas.  Kept  tlie  bowels  open,  with 
Anti<-bilious  powders,  or  Castor  oil,  to  which  was  added  one  sixth 
part  of  the  spirits  of  Turpentine. 

In  several  ot  the  cases  I  attributed  much  of  my  success  to  not 
suffering  t  lem  to  evacuate  the  bowels  on  every  desire  to  do  so.  I 
restrained  them  by  mechanical  force  if  necessary. 

In  the  c'lolera  diarrhoea,  I  was  successful  in  every  case.  But 
many  of  tie  regular  quacks'  cases  ran  into  the  dysentery,  and  died. 
And  many  of  tiiem  would  have  died,  but  their  minds  changed,  and 
they  betook  themselves  to  a  more  rational  practice,  and  were  soon 
well. 

I  have  been  informed  by  those  who  have  had  opportunity  of 
knowing,  that  not  a  single  case  of  cholera,  where  tlie  patient  had 
the  rice-water  discharges,  has  been  cured  by  the  old  scnool  physi- 
cians. And  one  of  their  most  prominent  physicians,  I  believe,  has 
stated  that  they  were  incurable." 

From  Dr.  Eckert: 

"  I  have  treated  nearly  every  variety  of  disease  that  is  incident 
to  our  climate,  and  that  I  have  treated  them  on  true  Eclectic  prin- 
ciples ;  I  find  by  runninj?  over  my  day  book,  t'lat  I  have  treated 
three  hundred  and  sixtv-nve  different  patients  since  the  first  day  of 
last  June,  which  is  a  few  days  over  nve  months,  and  if  I  were  to 
count  the  cases,  it  would  amount  fo  more,  as  some  of  the  same  per* 
sons  have  been  attacked  with  diflTerent  diseases  within  tlie  time 
stated ;  but  of  the  above  number,  eleven  have  died  as  follows : 

A  man  aged  37  years,  a  habitual  drunkard,  was  nearly  dead 
drunk  for  six  days,  nad  no  evacuations  from  the  bowels  for  five 
days  when  I  first  saw  him ;  bowels  very  much  distended  and  veiy 
temler,  &c.;  purple  along  the  spine  and  under  parts  of  his  thighs; 
died  the  second  night  after  I  saw  him ;  four  small  children  (of  dys* 
entery) ;  an  old  lady,  72  years  of  age,  far  gone  when  I  was  called 
(dysentery);  an  old  man,  sick  six  days  when  I  first  saw  him  (dys* 
entery);  an  old  lady,  ailer  five  days  of  extreme  sufiering,  of  intus* 
sasception  of  the  bowels ;  an  old  man,  of  congestive  fever  with  in- 
duration, followed  by  abscess  of  tlie  liver.  He  would  not  take 
medicines,  said  he  would  as  lief  die  as  live  anyhow.  A  man 
about  33  years  of  age,  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  attended  with  delirium,  vomiting,  and  involuntary  dischar- 
ges from  the  bowels;  died  the  fourth  day ;  two  small  children,  of 
one  family,  the  oldest  I  saw  but  once,  it  was  vomiting  and  puif^ng 
very  thin  discharges,  and  I  could  classify  its  disease  with  none  but 
cholera.  The  other,  a  small  babe ;  I  saw  it  twice,  could  not  att^ 
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on  account  of  the  distance  and  an  over  pressure  of  busiaess ;  it 
lived  elc;lit  or  ten  days  after  I  saw  it  last ;  they  did  not  call  another 
physician,  prefering  nature  to  an  Allopathist;  cholera  iofantuin, 
with  severe  aphtha ;  (thus  you  perceive  that  I  have  labored  under 
disadvantages,  hard  to  overcome  in  the  most  of  tlie  cases  which 
have  proved  fatal.  I  can  further  state,  that  I  have  a  great  many 
calls  tnat  I  could  not  attend  to,  and  can  say  to  those,  preparing 
themselves  for  the  practice  of  medicine  on  Eclectic  principles,  that 
they  need  not  fear — the  hardest  is  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few. 
Miltonville,  Nov.  6th  1849.  AUGUSTUS  ECKEBT. 

Fron  Dr.  S.  J.  Lewis, 

Pt.  Isabel,  Clkrmont  Co.,  O.,  Nov.  23d,  1849. 

"Dear  Sir. — I  have  been  practicing  in  this  place  a  little  better 
than  a  year,  with  the  best  of  success.  During  the  last  summer,  in 
something  near  or  over  one  hundred  cases  of  cholera,  we  have  lost 
but  one  case  which  was  in  the  collapsed  stage  when  first  called.  I 
have  also  attended  about  thirty  cases  of  flux,  with  entire  success; 
while  the  old  school  around  me  have  lost  nearly  every  case.  I 
have  lost  but  four  cases  in  my  whole  practice  of  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  cases  of  every  common  variety  of  disease. 

The  Reformed  Practice  is  growing  in  popular  favor  in  this  section 
very  rapidly.  I  have  at  this  time  tliree  students,  who  b.'d  fair  to 
prove. ornaments  to  the  profession." 

CASE  OF  CHOREA,  BY  DR.  LEARNED,  WILLIAMS- 

VILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  patient  was  a  girl,  12  years  old,  affected  with  chorea.  She 
had  been  under  the  care  of  an  old  school  physician  of  this  place 
three  weeks,  and  grew  worse  all  the  time ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
neidibors  thought  she  would  live  but  a  few  days.  She  was 
unstole  to  raise  her  left  hand  to  her  head,  though  it  was  subject  to 
the  same  spasmodic  action  as  the  rest  of  the  system.  She  was  so 
severely  affected  that  slie  could  not  command  her  toneue,  could  talk 
but  little,  and  that  not  plain.  Her  face  would  be  drawn  into  all 
manner  of  shapes,  &c. 
Treatioent-*-8oaked  her  feet  in  a  decoction  of  bitter  herbs,  and  sub- 

{ected  her  body  to  the  vapor  of  the  same — gave  a  mild  emetic  of  lobe- 
ia, (tincture).  This  relieved  her  very  much.  Continued  to  give  small 
doses  of  lobelia,  and  asclepias  through  the  niglit,  after  giving  a 
mild  catliaric  of  jals^  and  senna.  In  the  morning  commenced 
fpvina  her  nervines  of  tlie  tincture  of  cypripedium,  Scutellaria, 
and  black  coliash,  adding  the  powder  of  skunk  cabbage,  given  in 
(easpoonful  doses  every  two  hours,  and  batlied  her  arm  axid  spins 
in  strong,  stimulating  liniment.  By  the  use  of  these  means,  the 
violent  symptoms  rapidly  abated.    Second  day,  put  her  over  spirit 
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vapor  bath,  and  continued  the  other  remedies  as  before ;  the  bath 
was  repeated  every  third  day.  On  the  morning  of  the  sevendi  dav 
from  commencement  of  the  treatment,  she  rode  out,  free  from  ^l\ 
convulsive  actions,  or  spasmodic  contractions,  with  the  full  use  of 
her  arm,  though  somewhat  weak.  She  continued  to  take  soma 
restorative  bitters,  and  ^ined  rapidly.  On  the  eighth  day,  she 
walked  out  for  a  short  time  alone,  to  the  astonishment  of  many. 
She  was  visited  by  a  great  many  during  the  time  of  our  treatment, 
that  manifested  a  great  deal  of  interest  as  to  the  probable  termina* 
tion.  She  is  now  perfectly  well,  even  better  than  before  she  was 
sick.  The  surface  was  often  batlied  and  rubbed  faithfully  during 
the  treatment. 

Brownsville,  Nov.  6th,  1849. 

^  1  have  been  in  this  section  of  the  world,  practicing  medicine 
cm  the  Eclectic  principle,  for  the  last  three  years.  I  am  confident 
that  this  system  will  become  popular,  when  the  public  have  been 
made  acouainted  with  its  principles  and  superior  success,  over  the 
contractea,  and  inefficient  regular  system.  I  have  tried  many  ex« 
periments  in  mesmerism,  dunng  the  time  I  have  been  here.  My 
first  experiment  consisted  in  attempting  to  restore  muscular  contrac* 
tions.  In  this,  I  succeeded  to  a  de^e,  much  beyond  my  moei 
sanguine  expectations.  I  succeeded  in  restoring  a  young  man  of 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  not  walked  since  he  was  nine 
years  of  age  without  the  assistance  of  crutches,  so  far  as  to  enabki 
him  to  walk  with  but  little  difficulty  without  crutch  or  cane.  1 
also  succeeded  in  a  similar  case,  in  which  the  young  man  bad  not 
walked  witliout  the  assistance  of  crutches  for  six  years.  In  the 
latter  case  the  limb  had  so  fallen  away,  that  it  was  not  half  die 
size  of  the  other,  and  so  contracted  that  the  foot  only  came  a  little 
below  tlie  knee  of  the  other  limb.  The  limb  is  now  nearly  as 
larse  as  the  other,  and  entirely  straight.  He  can  walk  almost  as 
well  as  he  could  before  the  limb  became  diseased.  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  many  cases  of  less  importance.  Now  in  this  case,  I 
succeeded  through  the  agency  of  mesmerism. 

I  also  have  tried  many  experiments  in  clairvoyance.  One  of  my 
subjects,  a  lady  of  about  thirty«five  years  of  age,  under  the  mesmer- 
ic influence,  can  in  the  most  minute  manner  Ascribe  the  symptoma 
or  feeling  of  persons,  whom  she  has  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  an 
her  wakeful  state ;  by  simply  taking  their  hands  in  hers.  The  e%* 
periment  I  have  tried  repeatedly  with  those  of  whom  neither  she 
Qor  I  had  previous  knowledge  of,  without  a  single  failure  in  the 
smallest  instance.  Ought  not  this  subject  be  more  fully  investiga^ 
(ed.  If  clairvoyant  subjects  can  minutely  describe,  and  give  the 
diagnosis  of  cases,  of  which  they  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
previous  knowledge,  should  we  not  place  reliance  on  their  state* 
ments.  I  hope  there  will  be  more  attention  paid  to  this  subject  fajr 
medical  men.  J.  C.  CLARK* 
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MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
Monday,  Fcb.  6  and  12>  1849. — Mr.  Hancock,  Pabsidsnt. 


EXTIBPATION   Or    OVARIAN   TUMORS. 

The  Society  has  been  occupied  during  its  last  two  sittings  with 
discussions  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  ovarian  tumors,  but  more 
especially  in  reference  to  their  removal  by  ovariotomy.  Now,  are 
we  at  this  moment  in  a  position  to  determine  the  real  value  of  this 
operation  ?  On  one  side  it  was  contended  that  we  were  in  posses- 
sion of  suflScient  statistical  evidence  to  show  that  the  operation 
could  be  as  safely  resorted  to  as  any  other  capital  operation  in  sur- 

Ery ;  that  the  result  of  the  cases  published  showed  the  success  to 
more  general  than  the  failure,  and  that,  in  fact,  we  were  justified 
in  placing  this  operation  in  the  category  of  received  proceedings  in 
surgery.  It  was  contended,  contra^  that  the  evidence  exhibited  by 
operators  themselves,  and  by  their  friends,  warranted  no  such  con- 
clusion ;  that  the  cases  of  successful  interference  by  the  knife  had 
not  given  a  reasonable  plea  for  ranking  the  operation  among  urdi- 
nary  ones ;  that  many  persons  had  died  after  the  removal  of  the 
tumor ;  that,  in  other  cases  the  abdomen  liad  been  cut  info,  and 
adhesions  of  so  extensive  a  kind  found  to  exist,  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  removing  the  cyst ;  ac^ain,  that  on  opening  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  no  tumor,  in  some  cases,  had  been  found ;  but 
above  all,  that  the  statistics  of  the  operation  had  been,  as  far  as 
possible,  one-sided ;  that  the  journals  some  time  since,  had  teemed 
with  cases  of  the  successful  removal  of  ovarian  tumors,  while  at 
present,  as  was  well  known,  many  untoward  cases  had  occurred, 
which  had  never  been  revealed.  Hence  the  present  statistical  evi* 
deuce  was  only  likely  to  mislead.  The  case  recorded  by  Mr. 
Harvey  at  a  former  meeting,  showed  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  in 
some  cases,  and  was  a  valuable  contribution  to  pathology. 

LEMON    JUICE    IN    RHEUMATISM    AND    GOUT. 

Dr.  Theopliilus  Thompson  had  lately  employed  lemon  juice  in 
rheumatism  and  gout,  with  marked  benefit.  He  was  induced  to  do 
so  at  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  G.  O.  Rees,  who  had  assured  him 
of  its  usefulness,  and  who  had  explained  its  action,  by  considering 
that  it  was  the  best  agent  for  insinuating  carbon  into  the  blood. 
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The  first  case  in  which  be  (Dr.  Thompson)  had  employed  it,  was 
one  of  sub-acute  rheumatism  in  a  delicate  woman.  She  had  all 
the  usual  symptoms  of  the  disease,  with  an  irritable  but  not  in- 
flamed heart.  Tliere  was  profuse  perspiration.  The  disease,  when 
he  saw  her,  had  existed  for  four  days.  He  gave  her  half  an  ounce 
of  lemon-juice,  with  a  little  henbane,  in  about  an  ounce  of  camphor 
mixture,  every  six  hours.  In  forty-ei^ht  hours  the  pain  was  much 
relieved,  and  the  fever  abated,  and  in  nve  days  she  was  well.  He 
had  employed  it  in  other  cases  connected  with  phthisis  in  the  Hos* 
pital  for  Consumption.  In  some  of  these  cases  there  were  cavities 
m  the  lungs,  and  in  these,  lemon-jniee  had  been  found  of  great 
service.  He  should  be  induced  to  try  it  in  almost  all  cases  of 
rheumatism,  but  not  in  true  gout.  In  acute  rheumatism,  after 
bleeding,  he  should  also  employ  it,  of  course  in  all  cases  paying 
attention  to  the  primse  vi:r. 

Dr.  Bowie  had  tried  mineral  acids  in  rheumatic  cases  at  the  Con- 
sumption Hofpital,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  them  off.  He  never 
saw  any  benefit  from  them. 

Mr.  Shearly  had  used  lemon-juice  in  gout  and  rheumatism  with 
much  benefit. 

Dr.  Downing  was  surprised  that  acids  should  be  of  service  in 
rheumatism.  He  had  always  found  them  do  harm ;  even  lemon- 
juice  was  injurious.  The  French  authors  had  lately  been  writing 
much  in  favor  of  alkaline  remedies.  They  applied  alkalies,  such 
as  the  carbonate  of  soda,  externally,  with  benefit. 

Mr.  Hird  said,  that  notwithstanding  the  success  of  lemon-juice 
in  rheumatism,  lie  should  still  be  inclined  to  follow  out  the  old  plan 
of  treatment.     Tonics  were  often  advisable. 

The  President  said  that  Dr.  Rowland  had  informed  him  of  a 
case  of  calculus  in  the  bladder,  in  which  all  remedies  failed  in 
affording  relief;  under  a  course  of  lemon-juice  the  patient  got  quite 
well. 

Dr.  Wiltshire  said  that  he  objected  to  the  treatment  of  cases  of 
rheumatism  merely  on  the  chemical  theory  of  altering  the  condition 
of  t!ie  blood  by  chemical  agents.  The  first  indication  was  un« 
doubtedl^'  to  correct  any  disorder  of  the  liver  and  correlative  org ms. 
After  this  he  considered  that  lemon-juice  might  be  employed. 

London  Lancet. 


MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH. 
Frb.  7.-^Mr.  Syms,  Presidknt,  in  the  Chair. 


Chloroform  in  somk  of  the  more  Complex  and  Serious  Ope* 
RATIONS  OP  Scroerv.  By  Dr«  Keith,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  Aberdeen,  &c. — Chloroform  in  Midwifery. 

The  meeting  was  very  fully  attended.     After  stating  that  anas* 
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tliesia  was  generally  adopted  in  the  sui^cal  practice  of  the  bos* 

{Htal,  Dr.  Keith  proceeded  to  relate  several  cases  of  lithotomy  and 
itliotrity,  in  which  lie  had  used  it  with  perfect  success.  He  also 
detailed  at  length  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  sixty-seven,  upon  whom 
he  had  performed  the  high  operation  for  tlie  removal  of  two  large 
stones  from  bladder,  each  of  which  weighed  two  ounces.  The  man 
did  well  for  several  days,  but  was  at  last  seized  with  symptoms  in* 
dicating  peritonitis,  and  died.  Dr.  Keitli  had  now  performed  li* 
thotomy  ejg!ity-tUree  times.  In  fourteen  of  these  cases  the  stone 
weivlied  from  two  to  four  ounces ;  and  of  these  fourteen,  seven 
died.  He  believed  that  the  mortality  and  danger  of  lithotomy  in- 
creased in  proportion  as  the  weight  of  the  stone  extracted  increased. 
Dr.  Keith  recommended  the  adoption  of  lithotomy  for  all  stones 
weighing  less  than  half  an  ounce  ;  of  lateral  lithotomy  for  stones 
weigiiing  less  than  two  ounces ;  of  the  high  operation  in  cases 
where  the  stone  exceeded  iwo  ounces. 

Mr.  Syme  said  that  in  tlie  valuable  paper  they  had  just  heard, 
it  was  evident  that  Dr.  Keith  wished  chieny  to  inculcate  two  points 
in  practice ;  first,  the  value  of  the  hi^h  operation  for  extracting 
very  large  stones  from  the  bladder ;  and  second,  the  use  of  chloro* 
form  in  the  use  of  lithotrity.  On  the  first  point,  he  would  only 
remark,  that  he  differed  in  opinion  from  Dr.  Keith,  and  was  sat- 
isfied that  the  dangers  attendant  upon  cutting  into  the  bladder  from 
above  the  pubis,  were  so  great  as  to  render  the  operation  applicable 
to  but  very  few  cases.  In  regard  to  the  second  point  insisted  upon 
by  Dr.  Keith,  he  (Mr.  Syme)  did  not  think  it  advantagous  to  have 
tlie  patient  insensible  during  the  operation  of  crushing  the  stonet 
An  operator  who  had  so  very  large  an  experience  as  Dr.  Keith  might 
find  no  difficulty  in  introducing  and  working  a  large  lithrotrite',  in 
the  case  of  an  anaesthetic  patient,  but  he  believed  that  most  suiw 
geons  would  find  the  operation  impeded  and  diflicult  on  account  of 
the  anaestiiesia.  Further,  the  operation  of  lithotrity,  if  well  per- 
formed, did  not  cause  any  pain,  and  consequently  the  chloroiorm 
would  not  be  required.  He  thought  anaesthesia  useful  in  lithotomy, 
but  not  in  lithotrity.  Mr.  Syme  was  anxious  not  to  be  misundeN 
stood;  he  strongly  advoeatea  the  use  of  chloroform  in  sur^ry 
generally.  After  it  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Simpson,  he  used  it  in 
the  first  operation  he  had  to  perform  in  the  hospital,  and  ever  since 
then  he  had  continued  the  practice.  Further,  he  desired  at  this 
time  to  state  to  the  Society,  that  he  believed  anaesthesia  not  only 
saved  patients  operated  on  from  pain,  but  also  from  shock,  and  all 
its  effects.  When  Dr.  Simpson  first  stated  this  as  his  opinion,  he 
(Mr.  Syme)  strongly  opposed  it ;  but  now  he  was  convinced  that 
Dr.  Simpson  was  right  in  his  opinion.  Some  recent  cases — espe- 
cially one  in  whicli  lie  had  amputated  at  the  hip-joint — tended  very 
strongly  to  impress  this  upon  liim.  In  that  case,  he  did  not  believe 
the  man  would  have  survived  had  the  operation  been  performed 
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vithout  clilorofomi.  As  it  was,  lie  was  cheerful  and  comfortable 
a  few  minutes  allter  the  operation,  and  never  Lad  the  slightest  bad 
symptom  to  interrupt  his  recovery. 

Dr.  Simpson  remarked,  that  the  Society  could  not  but  be  grati« 
fied  by  the  candid  and  honorable  manner  m  which  Mr.  Syme  had 
publicly  stated  his  alteration  of  opinion.     His  opinion  now  was  one 
established  upon  the  basis  of  a  very  large  experience,  and  was 
formed  in  the  face  of  preconceived  ideas,  and  this  circumstance,  as 
well  as  the  very  high  standmg  of  Mr.  Syme,  gave  it  all  the  more 
value.     But  although  there  was,  now-a-days,  no  resistance  offered 
on  the  part  of  the  profession,  in  Edinburgh,  to  anaesthetic  practice, 
and  on  all  hands  there  was  unanimity,  yet  such  was  far  from  being 
the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.     A  practitioner  in  London, 
(Mr.  Gream,)  who  published  a  pamp!ilet  against  chloroform  shortly 
af  er  it  was  introduced  into  practice,  and  in  all  likelihood  before  he 
had  ever  tried  it,  or  seen  it  tried,  had  lately  been  circulating  a  letter 
among  some  of  his  medical  friends,  seeking  for  reports  of  any  casea 
of  death  or  casualty,  or  especially  of  cases  where  sexual  excitement 
resutted  from  the  use  of  chloroform.      Dr.  Simpson  was  anxious 
that  these  questions  should  be  answered  publicly  in  the  Society ; 
and  he  doubted  not  that  he  stated  the  experience  of  all,  in  saving 
that,  in  Edinburgh,  chloroform,  thougli  constantly  employedi   in 
SQi^ical  and  obstetric  practice  for  more  than  fifteen  months,  had 
never  give  rise  to  any  casualty.      Further,  he  had  never  seen,  nor 
had  he  ever  heard  of  any  otiier  person  having  seen,  any  manifesta- 
tion of  sexual  excitement  result  from  the  exhibi  ion  of  chloroform, 
and  it  had  now  been  given  here  in  many  thousands  of  cases.     The 
excitement,  he  was  inclined  to  think,  existed  not  in  the  individuals 
amestlietized,  but  was  the  result  of  impressions  harbored  in  the 
minds  of  the  practitioners,  not  in  the  minds  of  the  chloroformed. 
An  imperfect  dose  olten  gave  rise  to  excitement,  but  never,  as  far 
as  he  and  others  had  observed,  to  sexual  excitement.     After  inlialing 
etlier  during  her  confinement  in  the  Maternity,  one  Parisian  pros- 
titute, under  the  care  of  Professor  Dubois,  stated  that  she  had  had 
lascivious  dreams.      But  surely  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  very  unbe- 
coming to  say  that  most  English  ladies  should  have  sexual  dreams 
(like  one  French  prostitute)  when  under  tlie  influence  of  chloro- 
orm,  as  Mr.  Greim  wislied  to  prove.      Such  attempts  as  these  to 
villify  the  practice  of  inducing  ansestliesia,  were  now  urged  too  late 
to  have  any  effect  upon  the  progress  of  the  practice. 

Mr.  Syme  said  that  he  had  never  witnessed  any  sexual  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  exhibition  of  chloroform,  but  that  he  and 
otiiershad  frequently  heard  patients  in  the  operating  tiieatre,  swearing 
when  excited  by  chloroform,  and  that,  sometimes,  inpatients,  whose 
friends  hid  seldom  or  ever  lieard  usin^  such  language.  Possibly 
these  improper  expressions  were  only  a  true  exhibition  of  the  state 
of  the  patient's  miod,  and  it  was  always  stopped  by  throwing  him 
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deeply  asleep*  At  all  events,  he  did  not  think  it  aAbided  the  least 
ground  foroojectine  to  anaesthesia  ino^ration. 

Dr.  Robarts  had  used  chloroform  m  upwards  of  600  cases  in 
dental  sur^ry,  and  had  never  witnessed  anything  at  all  indicating 
sexual  excitement. 

Mr.  Millar  said^  that  notwithstanding  the  very  hich  authori^  of 
Mr.  Syme,  he  was  forced  to  state  that  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Keitn  in 
tlie  two  points  chiefly  dwelt  upon  in  his  paper.  He  believed  thati 
under  all  circumstances,  the  operation  of  iithotrity  was  attended 
with  no  inconsiderable  sufiering ;  the  mere  introduction  of  the  ii> 
tholrite  being  seldom  performed  without  pain,  and  even  tlie  drawiiy 
of  a  drop  of  blood.  And  he  believed,  that  in  the  hands  of  an 
adroit  and  able  operator,  Iithotrity  would  be  as  easily  and  safely 
accomplished  with  anfesthesia  as  without  it.  The  opinion  tliat  the 
high  operation  of  lithotomy  was  to  be  preferred  in  cases  of  large 
stones,  he  thought  well  founded.  He  did  not  believe  it  possible  to 
say,  before  operating,  of  what  size  a  stone  was ;  but  wtienever  its 
dimensions  were  very  large,  lie  thought  it  should  be  extracted  through 
the  brim  of  tlie  pelvis,  and  not  through  the  outlet.  The  cnrsing  and 
swearing  of  which  Mr.  Syme  had  spoken,  he  believed  was  to  be 
laid  rattier  to  the  blame  of  the  person  charged  witli  administering 
tlie  chloroform  than  to  the  patient  iahaline  it.  If  a  large,  over* 
whelming  dose  were  given,  and  the  patient  hurried  past  the  exciting 
stage,  no  improper  language  would  be  heard.  The  class  of  patients 
seen  in  an  hospital  would  curse  and  swear  when  molested  during  the 
inhalation  of  chloroform  in  the  theatre,  as  they  would  curse  and 
swear  when  molested  in  the  streets  if  they  were  tipsey  with  ardent 
roirits.  That  afternoon  he  had  taken  occasion  to  obsene  this  very 
circumstance  in  the  cases  of  two  rough  men  brought  into  tlie  hoa- 
pital  with  accidents  for  operation*  In  neither  case  was  a  single 
nnproper  word  uttered.  Tlie  one  man  .had  partial  amputation  of 
the  hand  performed  upon  him ;  the  otlier  had  a  dislocation  of  the 
thigii  reduced.  Under  tlie  complete  influence  of  chloroform  this 
was  easily  done :  indeed,  he  had  seldom  experienced  less  difficalty 
in  reducing  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder.  He  looked  upon  tlie  use 
of  chloroform  in  dislocations  as  one  of  its  most  beautitui  applica^ 
tions,  and  that,  were  it  but  for  this  alone,  surgery  stood  deeply  in> 
debted  to  Dr.  Simpson  for  the  introduction  of  the  agent. 

On  the  Air  Tractor,  as  a   Substitute  for  the   Midwifery 

Forceps.     By  Professor  Simpson. 

Dr.  Simpson  first  pointed  out  the  rude  and  unhappy  plans  pur- 
sued in  cases  of  protracted  labour  with  the  head  sunk  into  the  peU 
vis,  before  the  invention  of  the  obstetric  forceps.  Upon  all  these 
plans  tlie  forceps  was  a  great  and  signal  improvement-*-one  of  the 
greatest  ever  eflTected  in  obstetric  surgery.  But  sometimes,  espe- 
cially  in  incautious  hands,  tliey  were  apt  to  injure  both  mother  and 
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child,  passed  high  up  as  they  were  between  the  foetal  head  and 
nateraal  passages.      If  we  had  any  means  of  seizing  the  exposed 

tortion  or  the  scalp  of  the  child,  and  could  exercise  traction  by  this 
old,  we  might  thus,  in  many  cases,  expedite  the  delivery.  Dr. 
Simpson  exhibited  an  air  tractor  possessed  of  such  powers,  and 
capable  of  easy  application  to  the  bead  of  tlie  child.  After  pointing 
out  its  construction,  he  showed  its  power  to  the  Society  by  fixing  a 
small  one  on  tlie  palm  of  his  liana,  and  lifting  an  iron  weight  of 
twenty-eight  pounds  with  it,  without  in  the  least  detaching  it.  It 
was  capable  of  bearing  traction  to  the  extent  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds, 
without  separating,  and  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  disc,  its  powers 
could  be  increased.  With  the  forceps,  the  traction  required  rarely 
or  never  exceeded  diirty  pounds.  He  and  others  had  used  the 
tractor  with  facility  and  success  in  several  cases  of  labor.  It  was 
safe,  and  free  from  all  the  dangers  of  the  forceps,  as  far  as  regarded 
the  mother,  and  did  not  hurt  the  infant.  Some  gentlemen  had  seen 
it  applied  to  children  several  days  old,  and  the  children  lifted  about 
witli  it,  without  any  cry  or  appearance  of  suflering  on  tlieir  parC« 
Its  more  evident  advantages  over  the  forceps  were  the  foliowii^:^ 
It  was  attended  with  far  less  danger  in  the  application  and  working; 
no  space  was  occupied  bv  it ;  it  produced  no  compression  of  the 
head  in  the  wrong  direction ;  it  could  be  used  to  bring  the  head 
from  an  occipito-posterior  to  an  occipito-anterror  position,  or,  if 
necessary,  to  oring  down  the  occipnt  or  forehead ;  lastly,  it  was  of 
small  size,  portable,  and  cheap. — London  Lancet. 
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COI>-LlVBK  OIL  III   PHTHISIS  AND  SCROFULA* 

A  discuteion  took  place,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Wing  having,  at  the  previous  meeting,  brought  down  to  the  Society 
two  cods'  livers,  with  the  view  of  getting  some  fellow  of  the  S<>* 
ciety  to  obtain  the  oil  from  them.  He  was  induced  to  take  this 
step  in  consequence  of  the  great  discrepancj^  of  opinion  which  pre* 
^ned  respecting  the  true  character  of  genuine  cod-liver  oil.  He 
was  desirous  to  know,  from  practical  experiment,  what  were  the 
characters  of  tlie  pure  oil.  Many  fellows  addressed  the  Society  on 
tke  subject.  The  majority  of  the  fellows  stated  that  they  had  found 
the  oil  to  possess  a  very  marked  effect  in  almost  all  cases  of  scrofula 
sod  phthisis.  In  the  first  class  of  cases  it  was  not  only  given  in- 
ternally, with  the  effect  of  much  improving  the  general  health,  but 
it  was  applied  locally  to  scrofulous  sores,  with  the  most  marked 
l^nefit.  In  phthisis  it  appeared  to  exert  its  influence  at  once  by  its 
nutritious  properties,      it  cheeked  perspiration  and  removed  — 
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eiaiion ;  and  appeared,  by  keeping  up  the  tone  of  the  system,  to 
arrest  the  further  deposition  of  tubercular  matter.  Some  thought 
that  any  oily  substance,  as  butter  or  almond  oil,  would  have  the 
same  effect ;  others  considered  the  cod-liver  oil  to  have  some  spe- 
cific influence.  One  gentleman  had  found  it  rather  injurious  than 
otherwise  in  some  cases  of  phthisis,  from  its  tendency  to  disorder 
the  digestive  organs.  Altogether,  liowex^er,  the  opinion  generally 
was  decidedly  in  its  favor  as  a  palliative  agent  in  consumption. 

London  JLancet. 


MATICO. 

Matico  as  a  Styptic — A  great  deal  of  testimony  has  accumo* 
lated  now,  on  the  character  of  the  Matico  as  an  agent  for  controlling 
hemorrhages,  and,  as  it  has  not  found  a  place  in  the  systematic 
treatises  on  materia  medica,  we  shall  supply  the  deficiency  by 
bringing  forward  the  history  of  the  use  of  the  Matico. 

In  1839,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical 
Association  of  York,  Dr.  Jeffreys  of  Liverpool,  introduced  the 
Matico  as  a  styptic.  The  botanical  name  of  the  plant  is  Piper 
Angustifolium,  and  it  is  a  native  of  Peru.  Soon  after  Dr.  Jef- 
freys called  attention  to  it,  the  Matico,  as  an  external  application, 
was  used  with  success  in  tlie  Dundee  Infirmary,  by  Dr.  Munro. 
It  exerted  a  happy  influence  over  a  hemorrhage  from  "a  consid- 
erable branch  of  the  temporal  artery.''  Compression  and  cold 
applications  failed  to  give  any  relief,  but  the  apnlicatton  of  the 
leaf,  not  the  powder^  arrested  the  hemorrhage.  A  hemorrhage 
from  a  wound  of  a  branch  of  the  palmar  artery  was  treated  in  the 
same  way  with  equal  success. 

The  external  use  of  tlie  leaf  havinsr  proved  highly  successful,  a 
retort  was  made  to  its  internal  U8e.  Dr.  Jeffreys  reports  the  case 
of  a  patient  ^^who  had  been  subject  for  two  months  to  excessi\'e 
discharge  of  piire  blood  and  coagula  from  the  vagina,  amounting  to 
nearly  a  quart  in  a  few  days,  occurring  every  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
and  followed  by  a  serous  and  muco^purulent  discharge."  TIte 
usual  treatment  failed,  and  health  was  restored  in  a  few  days,  by 
the  use  of  a  wineglass  full  of  the  infusion  of  Matico  four  times 
daily.  In  another  case,  a  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  an  infusion 
of  Matico,  in  the  proportion  of  hall'  an  ounce  to  the  pint,  of  which 
th  ee  tible-spooafuls  were  taken  every  four  or  six  hoars,  cured  tlie 
patient  by  the  use  of  three  doses. 

In  hemorrhage  of  the  bowels,  during  fever.  Dr.  Watmough 
states,  in  the  Provincial  Medical  Journal,  that  the  infusion  of  senna 
kaves  and  the  Matico,  two  drachms  of  each  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  taken  frequently  in  doses  of  a  wineglass  measure,  is 
very  successful,  particularly  in  the  melsna  of  typdius  fever. 


i84»0  Croup.  (^l 

Dr.  Home,  of  LondoD,  thoB  speaks  of  Matioo,  as  an  anti4ie<i 
morrhagic  medicine :  *^  A  patient  suffered  from  an  alarming  epi^ 
taids,  occurring  spontaneously,  in  October  last.  All  remedies  ol 
the  usual  character  failed ;  the  case  was  considered  beyond  the 
reach  of  relief,  and  the  brothers  of  the  patient  were  sent  K>r.  One 
of  the  brothers  commenced  the  use  of  the  Matico,  and  in  six  hoars 
the  hemorrhage  ceased,  after  having  continued  for  days.  There  i& 
a  hemorrhagic  diathesis  in  the  family,  and  it  has  descended  to  the 
children  of  one  of  the  brothers." 

A  relative  of  the  family  was  rapidly  sinking  towards  the  grave^ 
from  disease  and  uterine  hemorrhage,  the  latter  of  which  baffle^* 
the  ordinary  remedies.  Under  the  use  of  the  Matico,  the  bleeding 
ceased,  ana  the  patient  recovered. 

These  are  the  testimonials  to  the  value  of  Matico,  as  a  styptic, 
which  we  have  gleaned  from  the  European  medical  journals.  We 
are  far  from  supposing  that  this  Peruvian  plant  will  displace  all 
other  means  for  arresting  hemorrhage ;  the  utmost  that  we  hope  for 
it  is,  that  it  is  really  useful,  and  may  take  its  place  confiaentljc 
among  the  means  for  controlling  dangerous  bleeding. — West.  Jouri 


Croup. — Dr.  Horace  Oreen  of  New  York,  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  work  <<  On  the  Pathology  of  Croup,  with  remarks  on  it^ 
treatment  by  topical  medicatioris,^which  should  command  the  con- 
fidence of  the  profession.    In  this  new  work.  Dr.  Green  enforcef 
with  ability,  the  novel  treatment  which  he  had  previously  recomt 
mended  for  laryngeal  inflammations,  in  a  treatise  on  ^^  The  Dis- 
eases of  the  Air  Passages."    The  new  work  on  croup  has  received 
a  very  flattering  reception  in  England.     The  British  and  Foreign 
Review   speak^  of  it  in  terms  of  warm  commendation,  and  the 
Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  with  some  little 
disparagement,  speaks  favorably  of  the  book. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Dr.  Green's  pathology  of  croup 
are,  that  it  is  essentially  an  ^^  inflammation  of  the  secreting  surr 
faces  of  the  fauces,  larynx  and  trachea,  which  is  always  prodi|cv 
live  of  membranaceous  or  an  albuminous  exudation,'^  and  that  thi3 
'^  invariably  commences  in  the  superior  portion  of  the  respiratory 
passaeea,  and  extends  from  above  downwards, — ^never  in  the  oppo- 
bite  direction." 

We  shall  not  pause  to  call  in  question  the  universality  of  the 
truth  of  these  propositions.  Our  particular  object  is  to  direct  aU 
tention  to  Dr.  Green's  novel  treatment.  He  recommends  a  solu« 
tion  of  the  crystals  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  from  two  to  four  scru- 
des  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  as  the  topical  application* 
The  instrument  with  which  this  is  to  be  applied,  is  ^^  a  slender 
piece  of  whalebone,  about  ten  inches  long,  slightly  curved  at  one 
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end,  to  which  curved  extretnitjr  is  securely  attached  a  small  round 
piece  of  soft  sponge,  with  a  diameter  of  not  more  than  half  an 
mch.**  We  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  very  thorough  exam- 
ination of  the  sponge,  to  see  that  it  is  free  from  sand  and  grit. 

Dr.  Green  says : 

<<Tbe  instrument  being  prepared,  by  suitably  saturating  the 
sponge  with  the  solution  to  be  applied,  and  the  head  of  the  child 
being  firmly  held  by  an  assistant,  and  the  base  of  the  tongue  de* 
pressed  by  a  spoon,  or  any  other  suitable  instrument,  the  operator 
^rries  the  wet  sponge  quickly  over  the  top  of  the  epiglottis,  and  on 
tfie  laryngeal  face  of  the  cartilage  ;  then  passing  it  suddenly  down- 
wards and  forwards,  passes  it  through  the  opening  of  the  glottis 
into  the  laryngeal  cavity." 

There  may  be  a  fear  among  those  inexperienced  in  this  topical  ap- 

Elication,  arising  from  the  strength  of  this  solution.  The  fear  is, 
lowever,  groundless.  The  mucous  membrane  bears  this  solution 
remarkably  well.  Some  time  ago,  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  English  sur* 
geon,  denied  very  indignantly  that  he  had  recommended  an  injec* 
tion  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  twelve  CTains  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  in  gonorrhoea,  and  utterly  condemned  tiie  practice.  But  we 
bvve  repeatedly  seen  a  solution  of  twenty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver 
to  the  ounce  of  water,  used  in  the  early  stages  of  gonorrhcea,  with 
great  benefit  to  the  patient. 

Upon  another  point,  Dr.  Green  thus  speaks: 
"  Ordinarily,  I  have  applied  in  croup,  a  solution  composed  of 
from  two  scruples  to  a  drachm  of  the  salt,  dissolved  in  one  ounce 
of  distilled  water.     A  remedy  of  this  strength  I  have  freely  ap- 

5 lied  to  the  fauces,  pharynx,  and  into  the  larynx  of  young  chil- 
Iren,  in  a  large  number  of  cases  during  the  last  eight  years,  and  in 
no  sinde  instance  have  I  observed  any  indications  of  the  dangers 
of  suflocation  from  its  employment.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  re- 
peatedly obser\*ed,  and  have  once  before  remarked,  that  much  less 
bronchial  irritation  is  produced  by  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  into  the  larj^nges  of  young  children  who  are  suffering  from 
croup,  than  where  it  is  introduced  into  those  of  adults  who  are  af- 
ffected  by  chronic  disease  of  the  larynx."  The  views  of  Dr.  Green, 
though  novel,  are  perfectly  rational  and  deserve  confidence. — Ibid. 

Obstetrical  Instruments. — When  Dr.  Haighton,  of  London, 
was  seventy  years  of  age,  he  declared  that  he  had  delivered  thirty 
thousand  women,  and  amidst  the  multitudinous  instances  of  de* 
foimed  pelvis  and  depraved  constitutions  to  be  found  in  the  popula- 
tion of  London,  he  said  he  had  used  instruments  in  but  three  cases^ 
and  he  solemnly  declared,  that  he  believed  his  right  arm  should  be 
taken  off  as  the  penalty  for  their  use  in  at  least  two  of  these  cases. 
"  Experience,"  he  said  "  had  satisfied  him  that  if  nature  had  been 
left  to  herself,  she  would  have  accomplished  the  labors  without  bis 
assistance." — West.  Jour.  Med. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  ADVANTAGES  OP  HOMCEOPATHY, 


BY  HAftftIS   DUN8FORD,   M.    D. 


(Continued.) 

^'Tbe  sincere  inquirer  into  troth  will  be  swayed  by  no  prejudice, 
-*he  will  stand  on  his  guard  against  the  unsupported  dictates  of 
authority,  and  the  imposing  front  of  original  discovery, — ^he  will 
listen  and  judge  with  the  constant  apprenension  of  the  fVailty  of 
mankind,  assured  that  the  wisest  may  err^  and  that  the  weakest  may 
yield  instruction.** 

One  of  the  most  striking  advantages  of  homoeopathy  is,  that  the 
remedies  employed  are  directed,  not  merely  to  the  diseases  of  the 
body,  but  also  to  the  ttcUe  of  the  mind;  and  this  distinguishes  it 
from  every  other  system  of  medicine  hitherto  practiced.  By  this 
remark,  I  do  not  intend  to  affirm  that  physicians  neglect  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  miud  and  feelings  of  their  patients;  but  that 
they  have  not,  in  their  works  on  materia  medica,  any  distinct  state- 
ments of  symptoms  by  which  a  remedy  can  be  selected,  from  a 
knowledge  of  its  specific  influence  upon  the  mental  state  and  feel- 
ings. Medical  men  have,  no  doubt,  in  all  a^es^  formed  accurate 
prognoses  by  observing  the  temper  and  disposition  of  their  patients, 
of  which  numerous  instances  might  be  cited^ 

Most  medicines  influence,  in  some  degree,  the  ^^moralf^  and,  in 
order  that  a  remedy  may  be  perfectly  homoeopatliic  to  the  case,  the 
9]rmptoms  relating  to  the  mind  equally  with  those  referring  to  the 
body,  should  correspond  with  the  symptoms  produced  in  a  healthy 
person,  by  the  medicine  employed  as  the  remedy. 

^  By  including  the  ^hnorav*  in  every  portrait  of  a  case,  we  reach 
disease  in  its  m  most  recesses ;  and  obtain  a  power  over  it  not  pos-* 
iessed  by  the  allopathista,  who  can  only  combat  symptoms  that  are 
evident  to  the  bodily  senses. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  immense  power  the  mind  exerts  over  the 
hody,  we  cannot  but  perceive  the  extraordinaiy  advantage  which 
the  observation  of  its  morbid  phenomena  must  have  on  the  sue* 
<^e8sfal  treatment  of  a  case,  with  a  view  to  their  removal.  In 
mental  afiections,  independent  of  oi^anic  disease  in  the  brain,  the 
knowledge  we  possess  of  the  morbid  states  of  the  mind  produced 
by  certain  medicines,  has  been,  in  a  very  great  number  of  instances, 
mccessfully  tested. 
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In  the  treatment  of  diseases  incident  to  Fsmalks,  the  symptoms 
relating  to  the  mind  should  be  especially  noticed ;  for  in  these  pa- 
tients, the  moral  feelings  are  in  the  highest  degree  sensitive  and 
influential.  In  homoeopathy,  therefore,  the  symptoms  produced  by 
mental  disturbance  form  one  of  the  main  points  of  inauiry ;  by  a 
strict  attention  to  which,  many  diseases,  only  partially  benefited 
under  the  usual  treatment,  find  permanent  relief  when  treated  by 
homoeopathic  remedies. 

In  the  disease  of  females,  homceopathy  is  often  pre-eminently 
successful ;  formed  by  nature  of  a  more  delicate  constitution,  they 
are  easily  afiected  by  medicinal  agents,  although  given  in  doses 
extremehr  minute.  Experience,  also,  has  proved,  that  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  neuralgia^  the  nervous  system,  through  which,  unques- 
tionably, all  remedies  exert  a  considerable  influence,  is  in  so  mor- 
bidly excited  a  state,  that,  in  either  sex,  the  most  attenuated  doses 
produce  very  powerful  and  beneficial  effects. 

Affections  of  the  uterine  system  are  so  much  more  under  the 
control  of  homoeopathic  treatment  than  under  that  of  the  old  school, 
that  it  has  not  escaped  the  observation  of  those  who  differ  from  us 
in  practice ;  and  it  has  been,  invidiously,  remarked,  that  we  have 
acquired  for  our  system  in  this  particular,  a  predominating  influ- 
ence. We  are  not  insensible  to  the  truth  of  this  observation.  We 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  distinguished  patronase  bestowed  upon 
us  in  this  enlightenea  country ;  and  we  should  indeed  be  unworthy 
such  support,  aid  we  not,  strenuously  and  perseveringly,  exert  our 
utmost  efforts  to  extend  and  perpetuate  the  homoeopaUiic  practice. 

Sickness  arising  from  pregnancy  may  in  general  be  very 
speedily  relieved,  by  a  remedy  corresponding  with  the  prominent 
symptoms  attending  it.  The  cause,  however,  being  permanent,  the 
effect  is  often  only  temporary.  In  sea-sicknesSf  the  effect  of  a 
homoeopathic  remedy  is  often  complete,  relieving  entirely  the  dis* 
position  to  sickness :  but  here,  as  in  die  former  case,  the  cause 
remaining  constantly  in  action,  the  effect  of  the  medicine  is  some- 
times not  permanent.  This  occasional  failure  may  be  attributed  to 
the  selection  of  a  remedy  not  homoeopathic  to  the  totality  of  the 
symptoms. 

The  grand  feature  in  Hahnemann's  system,  next  to  the  principle 
on  which  it  is  founded,  is  his  theory  of  chronic  dibeasics.  The 
fact,  that  numerous  affections  arise  from  eruptions  imperfectly  cured, 
or  unfortunately  repelled,  has  long  been  familiar  to  every  one  in 
practice.  This  circumstance  induced  Hahnei^ann  to  inquire, 
whether  the  virus  repelled,  or  latent  in  the  system^  might  not  be  the 
cause  of  the  majorityof  the  chronic  affections ;  and  the  trials  made, 
in  pursuance  of  this  inquiry,  have  incontestably  proved  the  truth  of 
his  conjectures.  Hence  we  observe,  that  eruptive  diseases,  wheu 
treated  by  the  use  of  ointments  or  lotions,  are  often  followed  by 
internal  maladies  infinitely  more  serious  than  the  eruption  itself; 
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aod,  sometimes,  even  destructive  to  life.  A  provincial  surgeon  of 
great  talent  and  extensive  experience,  to  w)iom  I  made  this  remark, 
assured  me,  that  he  had  often  been  astonished  to  find  that  patients, 
who  had  been  cured  of  psora  by  the  usual  method,  were  afterwards 
unable  to  resist  any  acute  disease ;  and  that,  when  so  attacked,  the 
results  were  generally  fatal.  Hahnemann  has  adduced  a  number  of 
cases  in  nroof  of  this  statement,  and  the  observations  of  this  great 
man  tena  to  show,  that  chronic  disease  is  invariably  the  result  of  a 
vims  lurking  in  the  system,  and  often  transmitted  to  posterity,  in 
various  forms.  The  truth  of  this  theory  is  daily  coiroborated  in 
homceo^thic  practice ;  but  the  virus  may  be  destroyed,  and  the 
young,  m  whom  it  has  become  hereditary,  secured  from  its  inju- 
rious tendencies. 

Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  and  being  firmly  convinced  that 
Hahnemann's  theory  of  chronic  disease  is  coirect,  every  true  ho- 
moeopathist  will  anticipate  with  delight  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  its  universal  adoption. 

The  system  being  rully  carried  out,  it  certainly  is  not  too  much 
to  prognosticate  the  utter  extinction  of  chronic  diseases,  and  the 
comparative  mildness  of  acute  ones.  The  greatest  difficulties  we 
have  now  to  contend  with,  consist  in  the  management  of  those 
diseases  which  are  positively  produced  by  medicine  itself. 

The  cases  most  likely  to  baffle  the  homoeopathic  practitioner, 
are  those  in  which  the  frequent  employment  of  lai^  doses  of 
medicine  has  so  altered  the  character  of  the  original  complaint,  as 
to  leave  little  else  than  a  disease,  purely  the  product  of  medicine . 
In  such  cases,  before  the  original  disease  can  be  reached,  it  is 
requisite  to  counteract  the  injurious  efiects  of  medicines  formerly 
administered,  by  giving  antiaotes.  These  indeed  are  the  cases 
in  which  homoeopathy  often  loses  the  credit  to  which  it  is  entitled; 
perseverance,  however,  until  the  natural  disease  can  be  acted  upon, 
will  almost  invariably  lead  to  a  successful  result. 

''We  could  present  rather  a  serious  tragedy  if  we  were  to  collect 
all  the  cases  of  poisoning  by  huge  doses  of  powerful  medicines  by 
the  disciples  of  this  physician,  and  of  sanguinary  homicide  by  the 
imitation  of  that  bold  suigeon,  though  they  may  both  enjoy  high 
repute." — Med.  Gaz. 

In  proportion  as  diseases  are  treated  on  the  mild  principle  re- 
commenaed  by  Hahnemann,  the  patient  taking  during  the  treatment 
only  80  much  medicine  as  is  absolutely  required,  has  not  to  dread 
the  disastrous  results  of  over  doses. 

The  truth  of  Hahnemann's  theory  of  chronic  disease  appears  to 
me  completely  borne  out,  by  recent  trials  in  Germany  of  what  is 
termed  "wasserkur,"*  in  which  the  recovery  of  the  patient  is, 

*  This  novel  mode  of  treating  disease  was  established  by  M.  Priessnitz,  some 
years  ago;  and  consists  in  the  external  and  internal  employment  of  cold  water. 
The  establishment  is  situated  on  a  mountain  near  the  town  of  Freidwaldan,  in 
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generally,  preceded  by  the  appearance  of  boils,  and,  always,  by 
violent  perspirations  of  U  peculiar  smell,  indicating  either  aisease 
thus  detected,  as  gout  or  rneumatism ;  or  medicine  taken  in  lar^ 
doses  at  some  previous  period,  often  very  distant,  and  which  is 
thus  proved  to  remain  in  the  system  a  much  longer  time  than  is 
generally  believed. 

Chronic  eruptions  are  but  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  virus 
seeking  an  outlet  on  the  skin.  This  view  of  their  origin,  so 
greatly  overlooked  in  the  present,  was  at  a  former  period,  very  gen- 
erally admitted.  The  medicines  ordinarily  used  for  the  cure  of 
such  eruptions  are  dangerous  in  the  extrerpe.  Fortunate  is  that 
patient  wnose  constitution  is  sufiSciently  powerful  to  resist  all  at> 
tempts  of  this  kind  to  eradicate  the  disease ;  since,  should  the  as- 
tringent, or  stimulating  qualities  of  the  ointment  or  wash,  employed 
to  enace  the  eruption  be  successful,  more  serious  symptoms,  indi- 
cating disease  of  an  internal  organ,  are  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to 
present  themselves ;  and  these  can  only  be  relieved  by  the  re-ap 
pearance  of  the  eruption,  or  the  destruction  of  the  virus  by  con* 
stitutional  remedies. 

The  principle  Hahnemann  has  so  powerfully  advocated,  viz : 
that  chronic  aiseases  are  caused  by  a  virus  infecting  the  system; 
or,  in  many  cases,  by  overdoses  of  medicine  taken  with  a  view  to 
cure  them, — ^thus  receives  an  unexpected  and  very  decisive  con- 
firmation. The  grand  and  very  important  distinction  is,  that  the 
treatment  by  homoeopathy  gradually  neutralizes  the  virus  in  the 
mildest  way;  whereas  the  "wasserkur''  expels  it  forcibly  from  the 
system,  provided  the  constitution  of  the  patient  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  endure  the  violent  and  painful  means  adopted  to  effect  it. 

Happily,  the  desirable  result  may  be  obtained  by  the  gradual  and 
cautious  employment  of  remedies  answering  homcBopathicallv  to 
the  morbid  effects  of  this  virus,  which,  if  not  allowed  to  settle  in 
the  system,  may,  without  difficulty,  be  completely  eradicated. 

As  this  virus,  by  whatever  name  it  be  called — scrofula,  gout,  or 
psora — ^is  confessedly  hereditary ;  and  as,  by  neutralizing  it  early, 

Austrian  Silesia.  The  treatment  requires  to  be  nodiiied  according  to  the  strenfth 
of  the  patient.  He  is  roused  at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  befon* 
netting  out  of  bed«  is  wrapped  up  in  blankets  soaked  in  cold  water,  in  whieh  he 
remains  an  hour.  By  degrees  warmth  spreads  over  the  surface,  and  copious  perspi- 
ration ensues.  The  patient  is  then  dried;  he  dresses  himself  very  quickly,  and 
descends  into  a  subtsnaneous  passage,  where  a  bath  has  been  prepared,  tbe  tem- 
perature of  which,  even  in  summer,  does  not  exceed  44*^  Fah.;  he  remains  in  the 
oold  bath  ten  or  twelve  minutes;  and  then  returns  to  bed>  to  be  again  enveloped  in 
cold  wet  blankets;  and,  after  a  slight  perspiration,  gets  up  to  bteakfast.  During 
the  day  he  takes  forced  walks,  and  drinks  a  great  quantity  of  cold  water.  The  diet 
is  of  the  simplest  kind ;  all  stimulants  are  excluded,  and  the  only  beverage  per- 
mitted is  water.  The  cure  is  always  preceded  by  the  appearance  of  pustules,  ul- 
cers, or  abscesses  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  chiefly  on  the  feet.  This  treatment 
sometimes  occupies  several  months;  and  as  the  ulcers,  die,  heal,  the  cure  becomi's 
established.  Nothing  could  more  Cully  corroborate  Hahnemann's  theory  of  chronic 
disease. 
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it  may  be,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  arrested  in  its  progress, 
CHiLPBBN  ought  to  uudtTgo  a  regular  course  of  antipsoric  med- 
loiNRs,  where  the  slightest  suspicion  exists  of  their  liability  to  in- 
herit the  diseases  of  their  parents.  By  pursuing  this  course,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  chronic  disease  will  gradually  diminish 
in  intensity,  and,  at  length,  be  altogether  effaced ;  and  that  acute 
cases,  treated  by  mild  and  innocuous  remedies,  will  not  weaken  the 
system  or  undermine  the  constitution : — the  too  frequent  result  of 
many  of  the  violent  means  now  very  commonly  employed. 

Hfahnemann's  theory  of  chronic  diseases  is  of  so  startling  a  na- 
ture, that  we  need  not  wonder  it  has  met  with  violent  opposition. 
Its  truth,  at  least  as  regards  the  principle,  begins  now  to  oe  gene- 
rally admitted.  To  those  who  have  duly  reflected  on  the  subject, 
it  must  be  evident,  when  a  miasm  is  once  received  into  the  system, 
that,  until  it  has  exhausted  its  power,  or  been  medicinally  eradi- 
cated, it  will,  under  peculiar  exciting  causes,  produce  its  malignant 
effects.  Such  is  the  fact  with  respect  to  scrofula,  gout,  syphilis, 
&c. 

Hahnemann  considers  psor9,  syphilis,  and  sycosis,  to  be  the 
chief  sources  of  chronic  disease ;  but  from  whatever  cause  it  may 
have  originated,  its  existence  is  a  bane,  and  should,  if  possible,  be 
destroyed.  This,  it  is  believed,  may  be  accomplished,  although 
sometimes,  it  may  require  more  than  the  lapse  of  one  generation 
before  the  end  is  attained.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  put  all 
children  under  a  course  of  antipsoric  medicines,  even  though  they 
appear  to  be  in  excellent  healtn ;  but  more  especially  so,  if  their 
parents  have,  at  any  period  of  their  lives,  been  effected  with  any 
eruption,  other  than  tnat  resulting  from  the  exanthematous  fevers. 

There  is,  moreover,  an  additional  reason  for  putting  children 
under  this  course,  viz : — ^that  by  vaccination,  immense  as  are  its 
advantages,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  if  any  taint  exist  in  the 
child  from  which  the  virus  is  taken,  the  child  vaccinated  with  it 
will  receive  the  morbid  predisposition.  This,  however,  ought  not 
to  deter  parents  from  availing  tnemselves  of  the  inestimable  advan- 
tages which  the  discovery  of  Jenner  offers  to  mankind;  since  it  is 
only  by  this  invaluable  preservative — which  is  in  truth  purely  ho- 
moeopathic— ^that  the  small-pox  can  be  eradicated :  and,  indeed, 
the  poison,  if  any  remain,  may  be  destroyed  by  antipsoric  remedies, 
before  it  has  had  time  to  do  much  injury. 

The  extraordinary  success  with  which  scrofula  and  gout,  two 
of  the  most  intractable  diseases,  are  treated  by  homoeopathic  means, 
proves  the  power  which  specific  remedies  exert  even  over  hereditary 
affeetions.  These  means  should  be  employed  as  prophylactics^ 
where  hereditary  taint  in  the  young  is  in  the  remotest  degree  sus- 
pected. It  is  in  such  cases  that  the  advantage  of  the  antipsoric 
or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  alterative  system  is  particularly  evi* 
dei^  the  noxious  miasm  being  thus,  imperceptibly,  destroyed. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
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MEDICAL  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  WEST. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  Prof.  Drake's  Introductory  Lecture 
of  the  present  session,  which,  with  the  exception  of  certain  errors, 
is  quite  a  respectable  document,  and  contains  some  good  su^estions, 
tis  to  the  importance  of  preliminaty  education  for  medical  students. 
After  quoting  from  a  previous  lecture  on  this  subject,  he  continues: 

'^Since  those  words  were  spoken,  one  generation  has  been  buried 
and  another  arisen; — ^the  age  of  the  pioneers  has  passed  away; — 
the  axe  has  conquered  the  forest ; — infant  villages,  overshadowed 
by  native  trees,  have  grown  into  towns,  with  shade  trees  from  dis- 
tant lands ; — ^towns  have  expanded  into  cities,  which  abound  in  the 
luxuries  of  every  climate ; — ^new  institutions  of  elementary  leamii^ 
have  from  year  to  year,  come  into  existence,  and  abounding  opportuni* 
ties  have  been  brought  to  the  door  of  every  young  man  wno  aspires  to 
the  study  of  medicine ;  and  yet,  I  am  sorry  to  know,  that  the  pre- 
paratory learning  of  the  pupils  of  the  West,  is  now  scarcely  supe* 
rior  to  what  it  then  was.  All  else  has  displayed  progress — this 
alone  shows  no  improvement.  Young  gentlemen,  a  defect  so  de> 
grading  to  our  noble  profession,  should  not  be  permitted  to  continue; 
and  I  most  earnestly  and  affectionately  call  upon  you,  now  while 

i^ou  are  in  the  springtime  of  life,  to  devote  to  the  cultivation  of 
etters,  a  portion  of  every  day,  from  the  time  you  leave  the  collie. 
All  that  1  propose— all  that  is  necessary — ^lies  entirely  within  your 

a  You  have  only  to  resolve,  and  it  will  be  accomplished. 
B  year  1840,  while  making  a  tour  through  the  central  parts  of 
this  State,  for  the  study  of  its  diseases,  I  met  with  a  young  physi- 
cian, who  rode  with  me  for  a  while,  and  desired  to  converse  on  the 
means  of  improving  himself  in  the  literature  and  science  of  his 
pofession.  He  had  entered  on  its  study  with  but  little  preparatory 
teaming,  and  after  an  attendance  on  a  single  course  of  medical 
lectures.  The  result  of  our  conversation  was  a  determination,  on 
his  part,  to  assign  a  fixed  portion  of  every  day  to  the  study  of  the 
elements  of  literature,  and  other  portions  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
profession.  He  left  me,  but  was  not  forgotten,  and  the  hopes  he 
nad  inspired  were  soon  realized.  In  three  years  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  see  his  name  in  one  of  our  periodicals^  to  which  he  became  a 
regular  and  respectable  contributor.  His  writings  brought  him 
reputation ;  and  in  less  than  seven  years  from  our  interview,  without 
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attending  a  second  course  of  lectures,  be  received  an  honorary  de- 
gree from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  schools  of  the  West.  I 
must  return  to  the  discourse  which  has  suggested  this  narrative,  but 
cannot  do  it  until  I  have  exhorted  each  and  all,  when  you  shall 
become  members  of  the  profession,  to  look  faithfully  into  the  lite- 
rary acquirements  of  those  who  desire  to  become  your  pupils ;  re- 
jecting all  who  are  not  qualified,  and  turning  them  to  some  other 
pursuit,  or  to  the  academy  for  further  elementary  instruction." 

Referring  to  the  progress  of  medical  schools  in  the  West,  he 
says: 

"Never  before,  in  any  land  or  age,  did  a  few  fleeting  years  trans- 
form the  broad  face  of  half  a  continent,  from  the  wild  and  savage 
scenery  of  nature,  into  a  panorama  of  cultivated  fields,  with  throngs 
of  intelligent  and  busy  men.  At  the  time  that  appeal  was  made, 
there  was  in  the  West,  as  we  have  just  seen,  but  one  medical  col- 
lege. Now  there  are  twelve  in  operation,  one  temporarily  sus- 
pended, and  three  in  the  forming  stage.  Thus,  on  an  average, 
every  three  years  has  given  birth  to  new  medical  institution.  Their 
distribution  is  as  follows :  Lexington,  one  ;  Louisville,  one ;  New 
Orleans,  one ;  St.  Louis,  two ;  Cliicago,  one ;  Laporte,  one ;  Buf- 
falo, one ;  Geneva,  one ;  Cleveland,  one ;  Columbus,  one ;  Cin- 
cinnati, one.  The  one  in  a  state  of  suspension,  is  at  Memphis; 
and  the  three  projected  or  not  yet  fully  organized,  are  at  Indianap- 
olis, Evansville,  and  Nashville.  In  tne  twelve  schools,  there  were, 
last  winter,  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  pupils :  and  yet  large  num- 
bers left  the  West,  for  the  institutions  of  Philadelpnia  and  New 
York.  From  this  evidence  of  the  growth  of  your  native  or  adopted 
country,  you  will  perceive,  young  gentlemen,  how  great  it  must 
become,  while  you  are  yet  actors  on  the  sta^e  of  professional  life. 
You  will  realize,  I  trust,  that  you  are  not  doomed  to  spend  your 
days  among  rude  and  ignorant  backwoodsmen ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
intelligent  and  refined  communities;  and  that  you  should,  by  deep 
and  protracted  study,  prepare  yourselves 'for  such  associations; — 
for  building  up  a  profession  worthy  of  such  a  state  of  society,  and 
for  performing  an  honorable  part  m  a  thousand  works  of  learning, 
science,  charity,  and  patriotism." 

^^  Cleveland,  one;  Columbus,  one;  Cincinnati,  one!P'  (medical 
school.)  Beally  there  is  a  good  deal  of  self-possessed  insolence  in 
this  sentence.  A  professor  in  a  fourth  rate  medical  college,  a  col- 
lege surpassed  in  the  number  of  its  pupils  by  three  others  in  the 
same  State,  and  overshadowed  by  its  next  neighbor  can  enumerate 
hot  one  medical  school  in  Cincinnati !    Doubtless  every  gentleman 
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has  a  right  to  reqder  himself  ridiculous  wheodnur  aad  however  he 
pleases ! 

The  following  account  of  the  origin  of  medical  schools  in  the 
West  is  characterized  by  a  slight  omission : 

"To  the  State  of  Kentucky,  the  oldest  of  the  Westei^n  sisterhood, 
belong  the  distinction  of  having  chartered  the  first  University  in 
the  wilderness.  Its  franchises  permitted  the  or^nization  of  every 
faculty,  usual  in  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning ;  but  a  medical 
school  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  those  who  asked,  or  those 
who  gave  the  charter.  The  town  of  Lexington,  in  early  times  the 
metropolis  of  the  West,  may  justly  claim  the  pre-eminence  of  being 
the  first  to  cherish  such  a  school.  About  forty  years  ago.  Dr. 
Samuel  Brown,  and  several  other  respectable  physicians  of  that 
town,  sug^gested  the  founding  of  a  medical  department  in  Transyl- 
vania University ;  but  the  suggestion  was  not  tnen  acted  on;  and  it 
was  reserved  for  Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Dudley,  in  the  year  1815,  soon 
after  his  return  from  Europe,  to  revive  the  project.  It  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  and  four  professors 
were  appointed.  In  the  winter  of  1815-16,  some  of  them,  without 
concert,  delivered  short  courses  of  lectures,  to  a  small  number  of 
pupils.  In  the  summer  of  the  latter  year,  I  was  invited  to  join 
them ;  but  did  not  do  it  until  the  autumn  of  1817 ;  when,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Faculty  was  organized.  The  professors  of  that, 
the  pioneer  medical  Faculty  of  the  interior  of  the  continent,  were 
Doctors  Dudley,  Overton,  Richardson,  Blythe  and  myself.  Our 
class  consisted  of  twenty  pupils,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  neighboring 
counties.  In  the  following  spring,  a  public  commencement  was 
held,  and  the  degree,  to  which  you  are  aspiring,  was  conferred  upon 
a  single  candidate — Dr.  Jolm  M cCullough — the  first  ever  graduated 
in  the  West.  Such  was  the  implantation  of  medical  institutions 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Soon  after  the  session  ended,  believing  Cincinnati  superior  to 
Lexin^on  as  a  site  for  a  medical  school,  I  resigned  my  chair — 
Materia  Medica — and  determined  on  proposing  the  estabfisment  of 
a  school  in  this  city. 

As  promotive  of  the  enterprise,  a  course  of  lectures  on  Botany 
was  delivered,  in  the  following  summer,  to  a  class  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  including  several  students  of  medicine;  and  in  the 
winter,  ten  or  twelve  students  of  medicine,  were  collected  for  in- 
struction of  a  strictly  professional  character.  On  the  19th  of  the 
following  January,  1819,  in  consejquence  of  a  personal  application 
to  our  legislature,  the  Medical  (Jolleoe  of  Ohio,  in  which  you 
have  enrolled  your  names,  was  chartered ;  but  it  did  not  become 
organized  until  the  auiumn  of  1820 ;  when  its  first  session  began 
with  a  class  of  twenty-five  pupils.      Thus  came  into  existence  the 
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second  medical  school  of  the  West,  and  the  first  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Ohio  river. 

The  foregoing  statement  should  be  modified  by  the  following 
correction.  The  first  movement  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
medical  school  at  Lexington,  was  made  by  our  father,  Dr.  Joskpr 
Buchanan,  (who  died  in  1829.)  Dr.  Buchanan,  Dr.  Overtoii$ 
and  Dr.  Rollins  had  been  pupils  of  Dr.  Brown,  above  mentioned* 
Dr.  Brown  was  a  man  of  rare  talents  and  accomplishments — ^his 
three  pupils  were  distinguished  for  intellectual  vigor ;  but  by  com- 
mon consent,  a  superiority  in  learning  and  mental  vigor  was  re- 
cognized in  Dr.  Buchanan.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  his 
professional  life,  upon  his  return  from  Philadelphia,  he  urged  the 
establishment  of  a  medical  department  in  the  Transylvania  Univer* 
sity,  and  procured  the  necessary  action  by  the  Trustees.  He  was 
ajqxiinted  professor  of  the  ^^Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Clinical 
Practice,"  under  which  appointment  he  proceeded  to  prepare  a 
course  of  lectures  for  the  first  session.  But  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  he  became  satisfied  that  his  colleagues  would 
not  be  such  as  he  deemed  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  scheme, 
and  therefore  resigned  the  chair. 

The  philosophical  doctrines  which  he  designed  embodying  in 
his  lectures,  were  subsequently  published  under  the  title  of  Bu- 
chanan's ^^PhiloBophy  of  Human  Nature,^^  a  rare  work,  of  which 
8  few  copies  are  still  extant,  which  exhibits  great  acuteness  and 
originality  of  thought. — B. 
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The  value  of  the  Eclectic  system  of  medical  practice  to  our 
roootry  might  easily  be  determined,  if  Eclectic  practitioners  gener- 
ally would  pay  proper  attention  to  recording  their  practice  as  recom- 
mended by  our  National  Association. 

From  statistics  already  received,  we  are  enabled  to  present  the 
following  summaries  which  are  highly  interesting,  as  they  fully 
fKUstain  the  assertions  heretofore  made  by  the  friends  of  medical  re- 
form, as  to  the  vast  superiority  of  the  Eclectic  practice.  Will  not 
our  readers  take  this  matter  in  hand,  and  resolve  henceforth  not  to 
allow  their  experience  to  pass  away  unrecorded. 
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The  documents  i>f  the  statistical  coininittee  thus  far,  present  the 
following  results : 

Dri  T.  v.  Morrow  1726  cases,  13  deaths ;  Dr.  J.  Botton  625 
eases,  7  deaths;  Dr.  A.  Eckert  365  cases,  11  deaths;  Dr.  J.  G. 
fiontSOO  cases,  9  deaths ;  Drs.  G.  and  J.  Ball  244  cases,  4  deaths; 
Dr.  N.  L.  Vansant  700  cases,  4  deaths ;  Dr.  Webster  300  cases, 
4  deaths ;  Dr.  S.  E.  Pearre  600  eases,  2  deaths ;  Dr,  Wm.  King 
76  cases,  no  deaths ;  Dr.  T.  J.  Wright  200  cases,  4  deaths.  To- 
tal 4936  cases,  68  deaths. 

These  are  the  reports  of  the  results  of  general  practice,  embrac- 
ing all  kinds  of  cases,  and  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  special  re^ 
ports  of  practice  in  particular  diseases.  They  are  therefore  fair 
illustrations  of  the  usual  results  of  Eclectic  practice.  The  average 
mortality  which  they  exhibit  is  but  little  more  than  one  per  cent, 
about  one  and  one-sixth,  or  in  decimals  1.176  per  cent. 

The  average  mortality  of  the  European  hospitals  is  about  ten 
per  cent.,  or  more  than  eight  times  as  great  as  the  mortality  of 
Eclectic  practice.  The  mortality  exhibited  by  the  last  report  of 
the  Commercial  Hospital  of  this  city,  under  the  care  of  the  Ohio 
Medical  College,  was  a  little  more  than  one  death  to  six  patients 
— one  to  6.91 — The  mortality  of  the  Eclectic  practice  is  but  one 
death  to  86  cases.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  deaths 
under  the  old  school  practice  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College  is  more 
thanybi^r/een  times  as  great  as  under  the  private  Eclectic  practice ! ! 

How  long  shall  these  abuses  be  tolerated  by  an  intelligent  com- 
munity? 

MoRus  Nigra  and  Cotton  Root. — Dr.  L.  of  Memphis,  says 
in  a  recent  letter : — *^For  some  time  past  I  have  been  using  as  a 
vermifuge,  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  common  Mulberry  {Moms 
Nigraj )  and  find  it  unsurpassed  by  any  article  of  the  materia  med* 
ica  for  the  lumbrici.  In  one  case  of  protracted  delivery,  I  found 
a  decoction  of  the  cotton  root  much  more  efficient  than  eigot,  or 
any  other  remedy  that  I  used.*' 

Items. — The  Eclectic  school  at  Memphis  has  forty  matriculants. 
The  Ohio  Medical  College  has  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
ten  students  in  actual  attendance.  Three  students  at  the  Syracuse 
school  have  been  arrested  in  consequence  of  dissecting  the  body  of 
a  German  female* 
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(  Continued  from  page  642. ) 

Take  for  example  the  disease  called  hydrophobia.  It  has  been 
known  for  twenty  ^ears  in  the  Eclectic  ranks  that  hydrophobia  is 
not  an  incurable  disease — over  and  over  a^in  it  has  been  cured  by 
American  Eclectic  practice — by  scuntillaria,  lobelia,  and  the  vapor 
bath,  and  yet  up  to  the  present  time  the  standard  works  of  the 
Allopathic  school  have  failed  to  adopt  this  treatment.  The  latest 
and  highest  authority.  Dr.  Watson  of  London,  expresses  a  belief 
that  neither  art  nor  nature  has  ever  cured  a  patient  attacked  by 
hydrophobia,  and  although  he  alludes  to  the  use  of  scuntillaria  in 
America,  he  discredits  almost  all  the  resources  of  European  Alio* 
pttthic  medicine  in  the  cure  of  this  disease,  and  professes  merely  to 
mitigate,  by  anodynes,  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  and  give  him 
an  easy  death.  Now  if  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  has  not  procured 
even  a  recognition  or  mention  of  the  successful  treatment  ot  hydro* 

eobia  in  the  standard  Allopathic  works,  how  many  years  will  it 
before  the  main  body  of  the  profession  shall  have  adopted  the 
SQCcessful  treatment?  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  main  body  will 
in  this,  as  in  the  cholera,  linger  half  a  century  in  the  rear  of  the 
Eclectic  vanguard?  At  present  the  case  s!ands  thus — ^the  moat  dis* 
tinguished  allopathic  writer  believes  that  a  case  of  hydrophobia 
never  recovered  under  allopathic  treatment — but  under  the  American 
Eclectic  practice,  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  which  has  proved 
fiitaL 
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In  the  treatment  of  all  female  disease,  there  is  a  striking  contrast 
at  the  present  time,  between  the  best  Eclectic  and  the  best  old 
school  practice.  Some  of  the  most  important  principles  in  the 
treatment  of  this  whole  class  of  diseases  are  but  little  known  at 
present  beyond  the  Eclectic  ranks.  The  proper  use  of  the  inval- 
uable Macrot3m  is  almost  unknown  to  the  great  multitude  of  the 
profession,  aiui  not  onl^  in  this  but  in  all  other  diseases,  a  large 
majority  of  the  Eclectic  prescriptions  are  essentially  different  from 
those  of  the  old  school  practice.  In  the  rapid  procuress  of  Eclec- 
ticism, we  find  new  medicines  and  new  modes  of  practice  intro- 
duced, superior  to  the  old — we  lay  aside  the  old  and  comparatively 
worthless  drugs,  which  have  been  superceded  by  better  agencies — 
we  advance  to  a  new  position,  and  leave  the  old  conservative  body 
of  the  profession,  enamored  of  old  fadiions,  stil  using  tfie  old  pre- 
scriptions which  we  regard  as  obsolete,  while  the  Eclectic  physi- 
cian of  the  present  generation  u^ea,  at  the  present  time,  those  im- 
proved methods  of  treatment  to  which  the  old  school  multitude  will 
not  attain  until  another  generation  has  passed  away. 

Thus  the  Eclectic  vanguard  and  the  Allopathic  bulk  of  the 
profession  stand  related  somewhat  as  the  present  generation  stands 
related  to  the  past — or  if  we  consider  the  majority  of  the  medical 
profession  as  the  {representatives  of  the  present  generation — then 
they  stand  related  to  the  Eclectic  profession  as  the  present  race  do 
to  a  future  generation,  which  will  smile  at  our  ignorance  and  errors. 

The  party  of  the  future  and  the  party  of  the  past  now  stand 
arrayed  in  opposition — the  one  stubborn,  dogmatic,  hausht^  and 
vindictive — tne  other  sanguine,  bold,  hopeful,  tolerant  ana  kindly. 

The  one  party,  cherishing  the  exploded  errors  of  the  science,  has 
but  little  time  or  love  to  give  to  radical  improvements— the  other 

Krty,  fully  satisfied  in  reference  to  these  now  obsolete  delusions, 
)ks  eagerly  to  future  progress.  The  party  of  the  past  are  dili- 
gent and  learned,  their  scientific  labors  are  arduous,  their  contribu- 
tions to  medical  science  and  literature  are  voluminous,  but  for  want 
of  the  proper  animating  spirit,  much  of  their  learning  and  labor 
proves  Darren. 

The  Eclectic  party  have  lone  since  discarded  that  dangerous 
delusion,  the  idea  that  mercurial  medicines  are  necessary  m  the 
treatment  of  a  great  number  of  diseases — ^it  has  lone  since  been 
ascertained  to  be  a  delusion,  that  no  other  remedies  but  the  mei^ 
curial  will  act  efliciently  upon  the  liver,  yet  the  great  majoribr  of 
the  whole  Allopathic  body,  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that  we  have  other  remedies  more  potent  than  calomel,  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  liver  and  for  all  other  purposes  aimed  at  by  mercurial 
medicine.  It  is  difiicult  to  overcome  this  ignorance  and  these  de- 
lusions, because  they  are  fortified  by  an  amount  of  professional 
bigotry  and  vanity,  (among  the  leaders,)  which  defies  all  instructzon, 
that  does  not  come  by  authority. 
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That  other  grand  delusion  of  Allopathic  medicine^  which  prompts 
to  the  use  of  the  lancet,  has  been  long  since  denounced  by  Amer- 
ican Eclectics — it  has  been  demonstrated  throughout  the  various 
climates  and  localities  of  this  republic,  that  a  system  of  prac« 
tice  which  totally  discards  the  lancet,  is  preferable  to  the  old 
depleting  practice.  The  strictly  non-mercunal  and  non-depletory 
practice  of  American  Eclectics,  has  been  attended  .by  far  superior 
success  to  the  mercuria]  and  depleting  system,  even  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  learned  and  skilful.  The  average  mortality,  attending 
Eclectic  practitioners,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  learned  from  their  reports 
in  all  classes  of  cases,  is  but  about  one  or  two  deaths  in  a  hundred 
oases  of  disease.  Young  men  go  forth  from  our  Institute  inex- 
perienced in  practice,  and  in  a  short  time  we  learn  that  they  have 
treated  five  hundred  cases,  and  not  had  more  than  five  deaths  among 
the  whole.  A  number  now  sitting  before  me  can  verify  these 
ttatements.  Now  I  do  not  know  wnat  is  the  average  mortality  of 
old  school  private  pttients,  but  I  do  know  that  the  average  mor- 
tality of  old  school  practice  in  the  Hospitals  of  Europe,  under  the 
Aiost  eminent  professors,  has  been  between  nine  and  ten  per  cent. 
The  diflference  therefore  in  this  comparison,  is  not  less  than  a  ratio 
of  five  to  one,  and  in  many  cases  ten  to  one  in  favor  of  rational 
liberal  medicine. 

Yet  still  leaders  of  the  antiquated  Chinese-like  profession,  cling 
to  the  lancet,  calomel,  and  opium — cling  to  the  most  absurd  of  these 
exploded  delusions — with  fierce  tenacity,  glorying  in  a  pretended 
antiquity  of  two  or  three  thousand  years,  and  cherishing,  because 
they  are  old,  a  set  of  doctrines,  habits  or  notions,  so  repi^nant  alike 
to  reason^  to  science,  and  to  experience,  that  we  can  on^  exclaim, 
in  the  language  of  the  poet  Mackay, 

''Old  opinions  I  old  opinions !  Rags  and  tatten  f  Oct  tk  ookb  ! '* 

Thousands  of  our  young  men,  with  energies  and  capacities  fitting 
them  for  the  highest  usefulness,  annually  resort  to  American  Col- 
leges to  be  clothed  in  these  ^^rags  and  tatters''  of  medical  delusion. 

They  resort  to  the  temple  of  Allopathy  in  this  city,  to  be  indoo- 
Irinatea  with  the  errors  or  the  European  system  of  practice,  and  to 
learn  to  imitate  that  wondrous  medical  skill  by  means  of  which 
the  Faculty  of  that  Institution  have  heretofore  permitted  one-sixth 
of  all  their  patients  in  the  Commercial  Hospital  to  die  a  regular 
Allopadiic  death.  I  refer  to  this  Institution,  not  in  consequence 
of  any  hostile  feeling  (for  I  wish  it  the  utmost  prosperity, 
and  the  most  elevated  reputation  for  teaching  sound  and  use- 
ful knowledge)  but  because  it  is  a  state  Institution,  endowed 
by  the  means  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  in  which,  therefore,  we  the 
people  have  all  a  common  interest,  and  into  the  management  of 
whidi  we  have  a  right  to  enquire,  to  enforce  a  just  responsibility. 

Let  OS  look  for  a  moment  at  the  blood,  shed,  ana  devastatioa 
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which  this  college  has  been  instrumental  in  spreading  throng^ 
our  country.  Not  having  access  to  its  catalogues,  let  us  suppose  a 
case  to  illustrate  its  merits.  Sum)08e  such  a  college  for  a  series  of 
twenty  years  to  graduate  annually  fifty  young  men  as  practitioners 
of  medicine,  ancf  suppose  them  to  continue  each,  on  an  average,  fif- 
teen years  in  active  practice  with  five  hundred  patients  per  annum. 
Suppose  too,  that  in  private  practice  they  surpass  their  teadi^is, 
and  lose  only  one-third  as  many  patients  as  the  Professors  lose  in 
the  Hospital.  With  these  data  we  perceive  that  evety  graduate 
will  have  during  his  entire  career  seventy-five  hundred  patients,  and 
losing  one  in  ever^  eighteen,  the  total  number  of  deaths  for  which 
he  will  be  responsible  will  be  four  hundred  and  sixteen. — The  thou- 
sand graduates  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  each  losing  four  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  patients,  we  have  the  grand  aggregate  of  sciei^fic 
death,  amounting  to  four  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  men,  wo- 
men and  children.  Now  I  believe  that  the  leritimate  mortality  of 
such  patients  treated  in  a  rational  manner,  would  not  equal  tfie  half 
of  this  amount.  Granting  that  a  mortality  as  high  as  two  percent, 
should  be  the  legitimate  mortality  of  general  practice,  the  sum  total 
of  deaths  at  such  a  rate,  in  the  case  supposed,  would  be,  not  four 
hundred  and  sixteen  thousand,  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
The  difierence  between  these  amounts,  or  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  thousand,  is  the  number  of  deaths  occuring  under  an  irrational 
practice,  which  would  have  been  prevented  by  that  ^stem  which 
the  benevolence  and  common  sense  of  America  have  originated. 

If  these  calculations  are  correct,  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  thou- 
sand, is  the  probable  number  of  men,  women  and  children  whose 
lives  are  sacraficed  in  consequence  cf  the  successful  establishment, 
and  wide  spread  influence  for  twenty  years  of  an  old  fashioned 
Mercurial  Medical  College. 

I  know  not  whether  the  Ohio  Medical  College  has  graduated 
one  thousand^-I  know  that  it  has  recently  graduated  over  fifty  in 
a  year,  and  that  it  has  been  in  operation  more  than  twenty  years. 
We  need  not  be  more  liberal  than  to  suppose  the  graduates  three 
times  as  successful  in  private  practice  as  the  professors  in  the  Hos- 
pital ;  but  even  granting  this,  we  perceive  that  college  would  stand 
responsible  for  a  loss  of  human  life  to  the  amount  oi  more  than  ten 
thousand  per  annum.  Yet  even  supposing  nine  tenths  of  this  cal- 
culation to  be  erroneous — ^the  loss  ori  fe,  in  consequence  of  the  er- 
rors of  that  college,  would  amount  to  one  thousand  per  annum ! 

If  the  merciirial  practice  is  attended  by  but  one  percent,  more  of 
mortality,  than  the  Eclectic  practice,  tne  annual  mortality  of  the 
United  States  under  the  influence  of  Mercurial  colleges  would  be 
at  least  200,000  more  than  under  a  liberal  system  of  medicine. 

Examine  this  matter  as  you  please — calculate  by  any  fair  rale, 
and  you  cannot  come  to  any  otner  conclusion  than  that  our  State 
Medical  College,  so  long  a  focus  of  professional  bigotiy,  delusioD, 
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aod  decepdooy  has  been  instmmental  in  causing  a  terriUe  mortal- 
ity. I  would  if  I  could  come  to  some  other  conclusion,  for  these 
nets  are  almost  too  appalling  and  too  terrible  for  belief— but  I  do 
not  see  how  to  escape  this  conclusion — there  stand  the  facts  upon 
the  records  of  the  Commercial  Hospital  and  the  Ohio  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  reason  upon  them  as  you  may,  with  all  the  ingenuity  and 
special  pleading  that  you  can  em[doy,  you  must  come  to  an  appall- 
ing aggre^te.  The  more  we  examine  this  matter,  the  more  cer- 
tain does  It  become,  that  this  calculation  is  but  too  well  grounded. 
Look  at  the  cholera  mortality  in  this  city'-*-4,350.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population  was  at- 
tacked by  cholera — granting  that  one-sixth  were  attacked — which 
at  that  time  would  not  have  been  more  than  16,000,  this  number 
of  patients,  if  treated  for  cholera  by  Eclectic  practitioners,  would 
have  had  a  mortality  at  the  usual  rate,  (4^  per  cent.)  of  660 — this 
leaves  about  3700  deaths  as  the  result  of  Allopathic  delusion  and 
em>r.  ^  If  three  thousand  perish  in  a  single  city  in  a  single  epi- 
demic invasion,  we  can  easily  imagine  that  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  during  a  series  of  years,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  victims  have  been  hurried  to  untimely  sraves. 

Look  at  this  allopathic  practice  in  detail,  ana  we  see  its  defec- 
tive nature.  For  example,  a  malignant  dysentery  accompanied  the 
cholera,  which  often  proved  as  fatal  as  the  chofera,  killing,  some- 
times, one  half  of  the  patients  under  Allopathic  practice.  Seve- 
ral Eclectic  practitioners  in  this  city  have  treated  several  hundred 
cases  without  a  single  death. 

In  malignant  scarlet  fever  it  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  for 
the  Allopathic  practitioner  to  lose  one-fourth  and  even  one  half  of 
his  patients.  The  Eclectic  practitioner  who  lost  even  one-tenth, 
would  consider  himself  quite  unsuccessful.  I  could  refer  to  Ec- 
lectic j>hysicians  who  have  never  lost  a  sin^e  case  of  scarlet  fever 
in  their  lives,  and  I  believe  that  one  death  in  fifty  is  a  sufficiently 
his^  estimate  of  its  proper  mortality. 

Puerperal  fever  amonf  the  best  Eclectic  practitioners  scarcely 
ever  proves  fatal.  In  the  Allopathic  school  we  know  it  is  a  dis- 
ease of  terrible  fatality- 
Cancerous  diseases  which  the  Allopathic  faculty  regard  as  incu- 
rable, are  cured  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  without  the  use  of  the 
knife  by  the  Eclectic  {Muctice. 

Viewing  the  aggrej^te  results  and  the  character  of  the  systems  of 
practice — we  must  again  affirm  that  the  Eclectic  system  is  half  a 
centuiy  in  advance  of  the  Allopathic — and  if  we  examine  the  la- 
test progressive  movements  of  Eclecticism,  we  shall  find  that  it  con* 
.tinnes  still  as  far  as  ever  in  advance,  and  the  distance  is  rather  in- 
creasing than  diminishing. 

.  Mark  for  example  the  condition  of  physiological  science  in  Al- 
iopathic  Colleges.    In  all  the  medical  colleges  of  the  United  States 
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as  well  as  in  the  nniveraities  of  Europe,  instniction  m  Physiology 
is  in  various  degrees  lamentably  defective. 

Is  it  not  almost  incredible  that  in  the  present  enlightened  century 
when  so  vast  an  amount  of  labor  has  been  bestowed  upon  physio- 
logical and  anatomical  research — ^the  physiology  of  the  brain  is  ntd^ 
taught  in  a  single  medical  college  eitlier  in  America  or  Europe. 
In  some  institutions  the  phrenological  functions  of  the  brain  as 
taught  by  Gall  are  alluded  to,  but  in  none  of  our  American  schoolsi 
so  lar  as  I  have  been  informed,  is  there  a  thorough  course  of  in- 
struction even  in  GalPs  incomplete  system  of  phrenology — while 
the  functions  of  the  brain  as  a  physiological  organ  are  almost  en- 
tirely overlooked. 

Our  medical  writings  abound  in  acknowledgments  of  ignorance, 
in  reference  to  the  whole  nervous  system  and  nervous  functions  of 
man.  The  British  &  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Beview  acknowl- 
edges that  all  the  minute  researches  into  anatomy,  pathology,  &c., 
have  as  yet  thrown  very  little  light  upon  the  functions  of  the  ner- 
vous system. 

Professor  Watson  says,  "  We  are  yet  terribly  in  the  dark  about 
morbid  aiSections  of  the  nerves,  both  organic  and  functional. 
Hereafter  some  medical  Newton  will  cure  and  reduce  all  these  ap- 
parently complicated  phenomena  under  one  simple  law.  At  pres- 
ent all  that  we  can  do  is  to  collect,  and  as  far  as  we  may,  to  arrange 
facts,  in  the  hope  that  at  length  some  betterlight  will  be  shed  upon 
thp  subject"  (p.  409.) 

M uller,  while  acknowledging  the  insufficiency  of  pathology  anat* 
omy  to  develope  the  functions  of  the  brain — says  that  the  true  prin- 
ciple for  the  developement  or  ascertainment  of  the  functions  ot 
nervous  matter  is  to  experiment  upon  the  living^  organs.  This  i$ 
theprinciple  which  is  carried  out  m  this  institution. 

when  tne  ignorance  of  Allopathic  Colleges  is  thus  candidly  ac- 
knowledged, it  might  be  supposed  that  they  would  be  zealously  en- 
gaged in  exploring  the  functions  of  the  lx*ain,  and  also,  that  they 
would  hail  with  delight,  and  honor  with  cordiality  every  success^ 
ful  attempt  to  explore  this  mysterious  subject. 

But  on  the  contrary,  so  well  contented  are  they  with  their  pref- 
ent  ignorance,  and  so  jealous  of  all  innovation,  that  they  have  de- 
nounced and  overwhelmed  the  distinguished  Dr.  Elliotson  for  dat- 
ing to  bring  forward  his  mesmeric  experiments,  and  contribute  to 
their  stock  of  substantial  knowledge.  The  most  distinguished  pr(v 
fessor  in  one  of  the  most  flourishing  medical  colleges  in  the  Uni* 
ted  States,  was  compelled  by  his  colleagu  s  of  the  Faculty  to  de 
sist  from  laying  ftiliy  before  the  school  the  facts  of  Mesmerism 
and  was  refused  permission  to  publish  anything  upon  the  subject  ii 
the  medical  journal  of  the  school — a  school  of  which  be  was  ii 
reality  the  founder. 

When  in  the  year  1841, 1  announced  a  solution  of  the  grav 
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proUaiB,  #bidi  had  defied  the  medical  world  for  so  maay  centuries 
~wben  I  announced  that  the  functions  of  the  brain,  heretofore  so 
imperfectly  known,  had  been  discovered  by  a  new  method  of  ex* 
periment — I  presetted  a  narrative  of  the  facts  and  discoveries  to  the 
same  medical  journal,  not  doubting  for  a  moment  that  the  narative 
would  be  eag^ly  published.  I  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  gentlemen 
professors  ami  editors.  They  knew  me,  and  my.  father  before  me, 
(their  predecessor)— they  kc^w  that  whatever  I  stated  was  true 
unless  I  was  deceived,  and  the  facts  were  of  a  palpable  public  and 
noted  character.  But  in  vain  did  I  demand  even  a  single  hearing. 
They  seemed  to  look  upon  a  grand  scientific  discovery,  not  as  a 
mentous  but  as  an  unworthy  act — as  a  matter  which  every  medical 
paan  should  shun;  suppress,  denounee  and  slander — ^they  regarded 
it  just  as  Inoculation  and  Vaccination  were  regarded  in  their  day, 
or  as  ether  was  re^rded  by  a  portion  of  the  profession  year  before 
last.  Not  only  did  they  suppress  the  paper— they  also  manifested 
an  unwillingness  even  to  see  or  know  the  facts.  Their  colleague, 
an  older  ara  more  distinguished  man  attended  my  lectures  as  a 
learner,  but  they  could  not  be  induced  even  to  look  at  the  experi- 
ments. And  I  may  add,  the  gentleman  who  thus  refused,  and  who  has 
ntvtf  yet  witnessed  a  demonstration  of  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
who  has  80  perfectly  imitated  the  professor  at  Padua,  who  would 
WJi  look  through  the  telescope  of  Galileo  to  learn  the  new  discov- 
eries in  Astronomy — this  wise  proficient  in  the  art  of  keeping  the 
eyes  closed,  has  been  translated  to  the  Queen  City  of  the  West,  to 
assist  in  perpetuating  the  darkness  of  medical  Hunkerism.  Perhaps 
I  should  say  to  assist  in  closine  its  eyes. 

With  all  the  learning  and  talents  of  the  medical  ^ofession  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  not  a  college  in  America  or  Europe  where  a 
course  of  successful  experiments  upon  all  the  functions  of  the  brain 
has  been  carried  on,  or  where  one  tenth,  or  one  hundredth  part  of 
these  functions  are  known.  The  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  is  the 
ooly  college  in  existence  which  even  professes  to  teach  the  physi- 
ology^ of  the  brain,  and  should  one  of  our  graduates  visit  Europe, 
he  mijght  travel  the  rounds  of  all  the  European  colleges  aud  Uni- 
versities, might  listen  to  Andral,  Velpeau,  Bouillaud,  Duma^ 
liOiijj^t,  Muller,  Burdach,  Tiedemaon;  or  might  listen  in  the  British 
dominions,  to  Watson,  Forbes,  Stokes,  Todd.  Abercrombie, 
Mayo,  Carpenter,  Owen,  Bird,  Williams,  Copland,  and  the  whole 
host  of  (he  illustrious  professors  of  medicine,  without  once  hearing 
an  allusion  to  those  familiar  and  important  facts  obtained  in  his 
American  education  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  Nay,  more,  if  he 
should  attempt  to  give  a  little  American  light  to  the  luminaries  of 
European  Medicine — ^if  he  should  state  a  few  familiar  facts,  fa* 
aailiar  to  every  student  of  this  institutioi^  or  should  offer  to  de^ 
monstrate  his  knowledge  to  their  medical  majesties,  by  convincii^ 
experiment,  and  should  succeed  in  obtaining  a  respectful  heariiig^ 
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he  would  excite  in  their  minds  the  most  profound  astonishmenl— he 
would  be  asked  the  puerile  questions,  and  assailed  by  all  the  little 
difficulties  which  occur  to  the  mind  of  a  tjrro  in  neurological  science, 
and  he  would  come  back  with  the  sentiment,  that  although  the  wise 
men  of  Europe  might  abound  in  the  lore  of  antiquity,  and  mi^ 
be  learned  in  modem  medical  knowledge,  yet  the  time  had  come 
when  knowledge  was  no  lon^r  concentrated  in  London  and  Paris 
--^at  while  the  star  of  empire  is  gradually  wendinj^f  its  way  to  the 
west,  the  star  of  medical  science  is  also  approaobing  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  the  time  has  already  arrived  when  the  renowned  po- 
tentates of  medicine  must  turn  their  faces  to  the  west  to  acqinre 
that  knowledge  which  has  been  beyond  their  own  researches. 

They  must  turn  their  faces  to  America  if  they  would  learn  the 
functions  of  the  brain — they  must  turn  to  America  to  leam  the 
treatment  of  cholera — they  must  turn  to  America  to  leam  the  nwor 
part  of  the  details  of  medical  practice — they  must  turn  to  America 
to  leam  how  to  treat  disease  without  allowing  more  than  one 
million  of  the  human  race  to  perish  every  year,  who  might  be 
saved  by  proper  treatment. 

We  were  alludii^  to  the  ij^orance  of  Europe,  and  the  ij;iioraiice 
of  the  entire  medical  profession  in  reference  to  the  physiolo^  of 
the  brain.  How  long  will  this  ignorance  continue  r  How  JhMig 
will  it  be  before  the  Allopathic  medical  colleges  of  our  own  country 
will  advance  to  the  position  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  and 
institute  a  proper  course  of  instmciion  in  cerebral  physiology. 

The  time  is  far  off— look  at  their  progress  in  other  matters — even 
in  simple  anatomy — it  was  about  fifty  years  ago  that  Oall  and 
Spurzheim  demonstrated  the  true  stracture  of  the  brain-*-anat(mi- 
ical  professors  assailed  them,  ridiculed  them,  and  almost  denied  the 
evidence  of  their  own  senses — but  now  no  respectable  anatomist 
denies  the  troth  b(  their  principal  discoveries  in  cerebral  anatomy-* 
and  yet  in  the  Allopathic  meaical  schools  at  the  present  time,  the 
anatomy  of  the  bram  is  generally  superficially  taught,  and  the  dis- 
coveries of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  are  often  shamefully  neglected. 

If  it  requires  fiihr  years  for  Allopathic  colleges  even  to  leam  a 
little  lesson  in  cerebral  anatomy,  it  will  require  at  least  a  centoiy 
at  the  same  rate,  for  them  to  become  masters  of  cerebral  physiology. 

In  another  department  of  medical  science,  the  recent  movem«its 
of  the  Eclectic  vanguard  have  placed  them  still  fartftr  and  fiuther 
in  advance  of  the  Allopathic  multitude. 

The  illustrious  Hahnemann — illustrious  as  a  benefactor  of  man- 
kind, lived  and  died  in  Europe,  in  the  midst  of  Allopathic  lemminc 
and  power.  As  a  bold  and  tearless  reformer,  his  lahors  date  bad 
even  prior  to  the  earliest  dawn  of  Eclectic  medicine  in  America. 
Like  all  great  reformers  he  was  reviled  and  insulted — the  progreM 
of  HomoBopathy  in  Europe,  like  the  progress  of  Eclecticism  in 
America,  was  accompanied  by  haug^ity  contempt,  by  legal  perse- 
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cotioDi  by  inoeittnt  misrapreieiitatf  on^  by  the  atHiest  slandersi  and 
the  coarsest  reviliogs  of  the  medical  press.  The  weak  minded  were 
easily  misled,  and  those  imbned  witn  the  true  spirit  of  old  school 
ooDservatism,  delighted  in  the  ribaldry  of  the  press,  but  to  those 
who  were  wise  in  such  matters,  the  loud  scofS^  and  the  hideous 
Biockeries  of  die  medical  press  in  reference  to  a  new  discovery  in 
medical  science,  indicated  no  more  than  the  screaming  o^  night 
owls  alarmed  by  a  sudden  light,  or  the  crowing  and  cackling  of 
bam  yard  fowls  which  precedes  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

HomcBopathy  has  become  the  dominant  medical  reform  of  Eu- 
rope— Eclecticism  the  dominant  medical  reform  of  America—^ 
HomoM^thy,  amid  the  universities  of  Europe,  and  at  the  great 
source  of  emigration,  has  necessarily  spread  abroad  and  overflowed 
the  American  continent.  Thus  the  two  maX  systems,  congenial 
in  their  interior  spirit,  though  differing  in  their  exterior  form,  have 
been  brought  into  contact  upon  the  American  soil.  It  was  an 
inevitable  consequence  that  they  should  exert  a  beneficial  mutual 
influence,  and  that  they  shcmid  unite  in  firm  alliance. 

It  is  no  poetical  fiction  to  speak  oi  the  combined  labors  of  Hom- 
orapathy  and  Eclecticism  in  the  great  work  of  medical  reformation 
as  the  union  of  benevolent  ministeriv  spirits.  Homosopathy, 
strong  in  its  European  [position,  its  digmned  associations,  its  leam- 
Qg  ud  its  statistical  evidences  of  success,  comes  to  save  mankind 
torn  the  vast  number  of  nodical  barbarisms  to  which  they  have 
wen  subjected.  Edecticism,  strong  in  American  energy,  in  its 
mple  resources,  proud  of  its  benevolent  achievements,  ana  riorying 
a  Its  unlimited  future,  claims  to  be  the  harbinger  and  the  dawn  of 
•  better  day  for  man.  They  unite,  as  when  uie  Angel  of  Men^ 
ising  in  tfale  East,  soars  toward  the  zenith,  and  the  Anffel  of  Hope, 
ising  in  the  West,  each  soars  up  along  its  own  path  of  light—- 
ach  radiant  with  its  own  glory,  and  crowned  with  its  own  peculiar 
iiadem — to  unite  in  Messing  mankind. 

How  shall  I  describe  this  new  accession  to  our  therapeutic  re- 
•ources,  I  would  compare  it  to  the  swelling  vcriume  of  our  grand 
American  streams. 

The  great  Father  of  waters  originates  in  the  interior  of  our  con- 
ioent,  in  the  numerous  little  lakes  which  lie  in  the  high  and  healthy 
leeions  to  the  north  of  Iowa ;  thence  it  pursues  a  steady  course,  a 
caun,  clear,  crystalline  stream,  with  health  and  beauty  upon  its 
borders,  until  at  length  a  mighty  and  rushing  stream  from  far, — 
coming  from  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  bearing  with  it  a  world  of 
tftorn  elements,  pours  its  turbid  tide  into  the  calm  and  beautifully 
transparent  stream.  Thus  does  the  pure  parent  stream  of  Eclectic 
medicine,  which  rises  in  the  honest  intelligence  and  benevolent 
tpirit  of  the  American  people,  receive  into  its  bosom  the  turbid 
itieam  of  Allopathy,  coming  from  far,  and  bearing  with  it  the 
Wrack  and  fragments  of  a  world  of  knowledge,  of  truth,  and  of 
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fidsehood.  The  titrbid  stream  is  reoetved,  Imt  its  drift  and  sedi- 
ment are  gradually  deposited — its  snags,  and  its  vegetable  and  min- 
eral deposites  are  dropped  on  the  way,  and  the  deep  powerfnl  stream 
pursues  its  course  until  a  still  more  beautiful  stream,  coming  from 
the  East — La  Belle  Riviere — ^the  beautiful  Ohio,  brings  in  another 
tributary  flood  of  the  pure  and  wholesome  element. 

Thus  does  the  great  stream  of  Eclecticism,  like  the  great  Father 
of  Waters,  receive  from  the  East  the  tribute  of  German  science — 
the  pure  stream  of  Homoeopathic  knowledge — flowing  in  like  the 
Ohio — and  then  the  mighty  volume  of  these  waters  flows  on  to  the 
great  ocean  of  Futurity. 

But  what  shall  be  the  color  of  the  stream  hereafter — ^what  shall 
be  the  relative  influence  of  the  tributary  waters,  is  a  question  which 
should  be  left  to  the  future. 

The  Ood  who  rules  in  Heaven  ordains  the  law  of  constant  pro- 
gress which  we  obey--^«nd  the  spirit  of  truth  which  rules  in  our 
hearts  ordains  that  we  shall  to  wherever  science  may  lead  us. 

We  have  already  advanced  so  far  as  to  recognize  the  value  of 
Homoeopathy  as  an  important  portion  of  the  immense  circle  of 
medical  knowledge,  and  to  introauce  it  as  an  essential  study  for  the 
graduates  of  our  Institute,  and  in  taking  this  position  I  presume  no 
one  will  doubt  that  we  have  done  that  which  no  Allopathic  medi* 
cal  college  in  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  do,  or  will  be  pre* 
pared  to  do  for  fifty  years  to  come,  am  that  thus  the  vanguard  stands 
in  this  as  in  other  movements,  full  fifty  years  in  advance  of  the 
conservative  multitude. 

In  taking  this  position  the  intelligence  of  the  age  is  with  us — 
the  free  spirit  of  America  is  with  us — the  triumphs  of  our  practi- 
tioners— the  increasing  throngs  that  fill  our  halls,  and  the  decli- 
ning condition  of  the  citadel  of  old  school  Allopathy  in  this  city, 
all  bespeak  a  triumphant  revolution  in  medicine. 

You,  gentlemen,  are  to  go  forth  as  the  heralds  of  this  revolution, 
to  go  forth  before  the  contest  is  over,  and  have  the  honor  of  bearing 
the  banner  with  your  own  hands.  Remember  proudly  your  medi^ 
lineage,  rememlier  that  you  stand  full  half  a  century  in  advance  of 
conservatism — remember  that  you  should  ever  be  among  the  fore- 
most few  in  every  useftil  science  that  relates  to  man — remember  that 
you  belong  to  the  Vanguard  of  the  Army  I 
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BT   DR.   B.    B.   SMITH. 


Editan  Echetie  Medical  Journal: 

I  heartily  approve  of  the  suggestion  yoa  make  in  the  address  to 
medical  practitioners,  respectinff  the  reports  of  valuable  Formulas, 
and  the  treatment  of  particular  diseases,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Journal. 

Most  physicians  have  their  private  recipes,  and  their  peculiar 
manner  of  applying  them  to  diseases,  which  if  communicated  as 
above,  woula  not  only  impart  valuable  instruction  to  your  many 
readers,  enlarge  and  dignity  the  science  of  medicine,  but  would  be 
the  means  of  oringing  peace,  health  and  happiness  to  the  firesides 
of  thousands. 

The  following  is  at  your  disposal ; 

On  the  tenth  of  February  last,  I  was  called  to  visit  Mrs.  Ross, 
aged,  I  should  judge,  about  S2  years,  then  residing  in  Graham 
street,  East  Brooklyn.  About  fifteen  months  previous  she  had  an 
an  attack  of  Dysenterjff  and  from  some  cause,  her  disease  had  as- 
sumed a  chronic  form,  and  had  remained  with  her  since ;  although 
she  had  been  under  the  old  school  treatment,  from  the  first  of  her 
attack  until  I  was  requested  to  see  her. 

The  following  symptoms  presented  themselves  when  first  seen  by 
me: 

The  tongue  was  covered  with  a  thick  tenacious  coat,  of  a  dark 
brown  appearance ;  pulse  very  feeble,  and  somewhat  accelerated ; 
abdomen  sore  and  painful  on  pressure.  A  preternatural  discharge 
from  the  bowels  at  intervals  of  from  three  to  six  hours,  quite  pro- 
fuse, resembling  in  appearance,  brewer's  yeast,  very  fostid,  occasion- 
ally containing  lumps  [of  coagulated  mucous,  or  undigested  sub- 
stances, {scybalous  fecal  matter)  with  tenesmus  during,  and  burning 
in  and  after  evacuations.  Comatose  svmptoms  were  also  present, 
but  this  was  owing  to  sulphate  of  morphia,  the  influence  of  which 
she  had  been  under  for  the  past  six  weeks.  Skin  dry  and  husky ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  her  face,  (which  was  much  bloated,) 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  living  skeleton. 

Her  physicians  had  long  since  signed  her  death  warrant,  which, 
through  the  appropriate  administraticm  of  Eclectic  remedies,  and 
the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence,  was  countermanded. 

Notwithstanding  my  entire  confidence  in  our  remedial  agents  in 
eveiy  form  of  disease,  I  am  free  to  confess,  firom  the  above 
formidable  symptoms,  and  apparently  hopeless  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient, that  my  faith  was  somewhat  weakened;  and  when  my  opinion 
was  solicited,  honestly  expressed  my  doubts  as  to  the  favorable  ter 
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mination  of  the  disease.     At  the  request  of  the  patient  and  her 
friends,  however,  I  consented  to  prescribe. 

The  course  of  treatment  was  such  as  I  osnally  adopt  in  the 
chronic  form  of  this  disease.  It  is  simple,  yet  efficacioos ;  and 
for  the  benefit  of  others  who  may  be  called  to  treat  similar  cases, 
I  will  save  it. 

Caroo  Ve^tabilis  in  ten  grain  doses,  was  given  once  a  da^,  in 
connexion  with  Neutralizing  mixture.  The  same  with  the  adcution 
of  brewer's  yeast  by  enemata.  This  treatment  was  ordered  with  a 
view  to  produce  a  new  action  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels,  8(nd  thus  change  the  nature  of  the  disease ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the|carbon  counteracted  the  great  tendency  to  putrescencf. 
The  above  treatment  (with  the  addition  of  the  alkaline  oath,  whidi 
was  ordered  three  times  a  week,)  was  continued  for  two  weeks  with 
decided  improvement. 

The  following  was  given  in  table-qx>onful  doses,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  or  oftener,  if  required. 
Q;  Geranium  Maoulatum ; 
Pranus  Virginiana,  i  i     Sj ; 
Bubus  Villosus,  8  ij; 

Aqua,  q.  s.     Form  in  syrup  1  mnt. 
In  the  meantime  the  nurse  was  directea  to  apply  to  the  bowels  a 
flannel,  wet  with  best  brandy,  and  s[N-inkIed  with  powdered  Cin- 
chona, to  be  worn  constantly  until  cured. 

Diet  during  treatment,  Tapioca^  toasted  breadj  and  bailed  rice. 
Drink,  a  tea  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  Hammamelis  Virginiea. 
Duration  of  treatment,  four  weeks.  The  patient  has,  since  her 
recovery,  enjoyed  better  health  than  for  years  previous.  How  much 
better  tnan  calomel,  opium,  sugarof   lead,  &c. 

I  send  you  a  formula,  which  I  have  us^  extensively  for  the  cure 
of  rheumatism,  gout,  chronic  lameness,  swelling  of  the  joints,  &c. 
It  is,  perhaps,  as  near  a  specific  in  the  above  diseases,  as  any  med- 
icine can  be. 

Vt  Oum  Guaiacum  Siij ; 

Macroiys  Racemosa  3xij ; 

Phytolacca  Decundra,  (juice  of 
oerries)  and  Gin,  &  &  cong.  ss. 
Digest  two  weeks  and  filter.    Dose  from  one  to  three  table-«)Oon' 
fuls,  night  and  morning. 

BrooUyn^  Nov.  l«f,  1849. 
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Collodion.— *The  attentiim  of  the  {Mtifession  has  been  called  to 
this  new  agent  in  surgery,  and  it  is  justly  regarded  as  an  important 
addition  to  the  means  of  usefulness  is  the  hands  of  the  surgeon. 
It  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  increased  attention  of  late  to  the  uses 
of  ether,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  solution  of  camphor  in  chlo* 
roform,  shows  that  the  progeny  may  improve  upon  the  parent 
stock.  As  an  excellent  method  of  procuring  adhesion  between  di» 
vided  living  parts,  the  solution  of  gun-cotton  in  ether  is  a  valuable 
discovery.  Its  use  will  grow  upon  the  esteem  of  those  who  test 
its  merits.  As  an  an  adhesive  article  its  value  is  very  great.  It  is 
not  influenced  by  heat  or  cold,  or  water,  and  it  passes  rapidly  from 
a  fluid  state  to  a  firm  and  persistent  coating  over  a  wouiid.  In 
**cats,  bums,  excoriations,  and  sore  nipples,''  it  has  been  highly 
commended ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  experience,  not  more  so 
than  it  deserves. 

Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson  bears  strong  testimoinr  to  the  value  of  coK 
lodion  in  diseases  of  the  skin.  He  says  he  has  used  **  it  with  ad- 
nntage  in  chronic  erythema  of  the  face ;  intertrigo ;  chapped  nip- 
ples and  chapped  hands ;  herpes  labialis,  perputialis,  and  herpes 
soster ;  lidien  agrius ;  lupus  non  exedens,  ind  exedens ;  acoe  vul- 
garis; and  several  affections  of  the  sebiparous  organs.  We  are 
tble  to  corroborate  Dr.  Wilson's  strong  testimony  to  the  value  of 
collodion  in  various  diseases  of  the  skin.  In  a  troublesome  and  ob- 
stinate case  of  erysipelas,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  round  of  or- 
dinaiy  treatment  was  tried,  without  any  lienefit  to  the  patient,  the 
collodion  worked  like  a  charm.  All  other  applications  seemed  to 
be  injurious,  but  the  disease  commenced  improviiiff  soon  after  the 
oolloaion  was  used,  and  it  is  now  so  near  well,  that^e  have  no  fear 
but  that  it  will  be  thoroughly  cured. 

In  idceration  of  die  os  and  cervix  uteri.  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  Dub» 
lin,  says  the  collodion  is  the  best  application  he  has  ever  used. 
After  Uie  ulcerated  surface  had  been  thoroughly  dried,  by  repeated 
applications  of  lint,  the  collodion  is  arolied  with  a  camel's  hair 
pencil,  through  a  speculum.  Repeatedf  coatings  are  to  be  made, 
ontil  a  firm  and  adhesive  varnish  is  attached  to  the  ulcerated  sur- 
face. At  tile  end  of  fortjr-eight  hours  the  dressing  is  to  be  renew- 
ed. In  simple  abrasions,  Dr.  Mitchell  says  this  is  sufficient ;  but 
idieie  large  granulations  are  present,  it  is  necessary  first  to  resort  to 
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nitrate  of  silver,  or  acid  nitrate  of  mercury;  after  which  the  collo- 
dion may  be  used  with  advantage. 

In  the  a^tication  of  collodion  to  chronic  ulcers,  Dr.  Startin,  of 
London  Cutaneous  Infirmary,  gives  the  following  directions :  ''Dry 
the  ulcer  well  with  bibulous  paper ;  wash  over  its  surface  with  a 
large  soft  brush,  wetted  with  ether;  dry  a  second  time  with  the  pa- 
per ;  apply,  with  a  brush,  the  collodion  in  a  circular  manner,  so  as 
to  cover  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  mar 
be  deemed  necessary,  and  varnish  over  so  much  of  the  ulcer  itself 
as  to  leave  a>  small  central  opening  for  the  escape  of  the  dischar- 
ffes."  *'  This  expedient,"  says  Dr.  Startan,  ''  reduces  a  large  sate 
into  a  small  one,  and  does  prevent  any  stimulus  judged  favorable 
to  cicatrization  being  applied  in  the  dry  form,  before  the  varnishing 
process  is  commenced.'' 

In  order  to  give  the  collodion  a  tint  resembling  the  skin.  Dr. 
Startin  recommends  the  addition,  to  the  collodion^  of  an  ethereal 
solution  of  turmeric  or  saffron,  and  of  red  saunder's  wood,  or  al- 
kanet  root,  so  as  to  produce  the  required  tint*  And  to  render  the 
collodion  opaque,  more  elastic,  and  to  remove  its  great  contractility. 
Dr.  S.  recommends  the  addition  of  linseed,  cocoa  nnt,  pure  cod 
liver,  or  lard  oil,  previously  dissolved  in  ether,  in  the  proportion  of 
from  half  to  a  drachm  of  oil,  to  the  ounce  of  collodion.  The  best 
materials  should  be  used. 

Dr.  Comstock,  of  Wrentham,  U.  S.,  has  applied  collodion  to  a 
case  of  extensive  laceration  of  the  perineum  with  a  success  that  he 
thinks  never  attended  any  former  method  of  treatment.  He  says: 
''The  dressings  remained  firmly  attached,  and  solid,  during  the 
process  of  healing,  notwithstanding  they  were  for  a  time  aimoet 
constantly  covered  by  urine,  mucus,  and  subject  to  being  di^laoed 
by  the  motions  of  the  patient." 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  '^Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  Chimie,'' 
we  find  a  paper  by  M.  liisch,  of  St.  Petersbuiv,  on  the  use  of  a 
combination  of  collodion  and  cantharides,  for  the  purposes  of  ves- 
ication. The  important  point  in  his  paper,  is  his  method  of  pie* 
paring  the  compound,  and  we  submit  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

Preparation — Take  one  pound  of  cantharides  coarsely  pulverived, 
with  one  pound  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  three  ounces  of  ac^c 
ether,  and  mix  them  together.  In  this  way  we  obtain  a  saturated 
^solution  of  cantharides,  and  an  animal  matter  of  a  green  color. 
In  two  ounces  of  this  liquid,  dissolve  twenty-five  grains  of  the  gun 
isotton. 

This  preparation  may  be  kept  without  alteration  in  a  close  phial, 
and  offers  an  excellent  method  of  vesicating  any  part  of  the  sm&ce. 
The  blistering  agent  cannot  slip  about,  and  vesicate  parts  that  do 
not  need  it.    And  froma  drachm  and  a  half  of  ^s  preparation  we 
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obtain  aa  aincli  c£bet  as  we  could  from  half  an  ounce  of  the  (»di* 
naiy  blistering  oantment. 

M.  LiTonius,  of  Neustrelitz,  in  the  same  Journal,  gives  a  report 
of  a  series  of  experiments  in  making  a  collodion  of  remarkable 
adhesive  power.  He  says  that  in  making  this  improved  collodion, 
he  takes  200  parts  of  dry  nitre,  which  he  pulverizes  finely,  and  300 
parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  two  substances  are  mixed  in 
a  porcelain  mortar,  and  stirred  with  a  glass  tube.  While  stirring, 
aad,  as  quickly  as  possible,  10  parts  of  pure  cotton,  very  dry. 
After  being  in  contact  three  minutes,  during  which  it  is  continually 
stinred,  the  cotton  is  washed  in  distilled  water,  pressed  and  dried  at 
a  low  temperature.  But  this  does  not  make  a  complete  solution^ 
and  M.  Livonius  says,  that  by  observing  the  same  proportions  as 
above,  mixing  the  dry  nitre  with  English  sulphuric  acio,  and  leav* 
iog  them  in  contact  a  space  of  five  minutes,  and  then  continuii^ 
the  former  operations,  he  obtained  an  article  which  dissolved  with 
fiicility  in  sulphuric  ether,  and  which  makes  a  collodion  of  remark* 
able  adhesive  power.  6  grains  of  the  cotton  thus  prepared,  agitated 
in  110  grains  of  sulphuric  ether,  with  the. addition  of  20  grains  of 
alcohol,  make  a  complete  and  tran^rent  solution  of  the  consistence 
of  mm  mucilage. 

We  cordially  commend  the  collodion  as  a  valuable  and  useful 
remedy  in  many  cases,  and  as  an  important  aid  to  other  remedies, 
in  vanous  aflfections.  Its  application  to  its  various  uses,  cannot  fail 
to  strike  the  attention  of  the  intelligent  practitioner. — WeaL  Jonr. 
Med. 


Nkubaloio  ArFBcnoNS. — This  form  of  disease,  occasionally 
baffles  all  oidinary  attempts  at  relief.  We  have  seen  cases  in 
which  all  the  agents  of  materia  medica  were  set  at  defiance,  and 
which  raged  uncontrolled  under  the  use  of  purgatives,  antispasmo- 
dics, tonics,  and  powerful  anodynes.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  viv- 
idly impressed  on  our  memory,  and  in  order  to  give  some  assistance 
to  those  who  may  be  bewildered  as  we  were,  we  subjoin  a  history 
of  the  leading  features  of  the  attack. 

Mrs.  H.  ST  was  delivered  in  1846  of  her  first  child.— The  labor 
was  not  attended  wiUi  any  unusual  occurrence,  and  the  mother 
passed  the  first  two  days  free  from  suffering  of  any  description. 
We  have  never  seen  a  case  that  was  more  propitious  in  all  its 
oharacteriatics,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  sea>nd  week.  At  that 
time,  the  patient  complained  of  pain  in  the  right  sroin,  extending 
down  the  fiiigh,  towards  the  knee.  We  feared,  at  first,  that  phleg- 
masia dolens  was  about  to  show  itself,  but  all  the  diagnostic  svmp- 
toma  of  that  disease  were  absent,  and  the  case  soon  showed  the 
unmistakable  signs  of  neuralgia  'of  a  very  grave  character.  The 
pain  was  of  a  most  excruciating  character ;  the  patient  could  not 


tolerate  the  leagt  motion  of  the  limb.  There  was  no  corathiil* 
tional  distarbance ;  all  of  the  system,  except  the  leg,  was  in  a 
heathfnl  condition.  The  lochiai  discharge  was  as  it  should  be, 
die  bowels  regolar,  and  the  uppetite  good. 

The  treatment  coraisted  or  local  applications,  with  a  great  van* 
ety  of  internal  remedies.    The  most  powerful  stimulating  lini- 
ments that  could  be  borne,  were  freely  used ;  the  limb  was  envel^ 
oped  in  hot  fomentations ;  and  all  measures  mwed  futile.    The 
various  preparations  of  opium,  and  other  anodynes,  sudi  as  lactu- 
carium,  conium,  henbane,  &c.,  failed  to  give  any  kind  of  reliefl 
During  the  fortnight  that  these  remedies  were  used,  there  was  no 
mitigation  of  the  suflferine.    The  iodide  of  potash,  the  vinoos 
tincture  of  colchicum,  and  all  other  remedies  of  this  dass  were 
tried  freely  and  faithfully  without  any  useful  result    The  patient 
was  nearly  worn  out  with  suffering  and  loss  of  sleep,  and  the  case 
assumed  a  desperate  appearance.    In  this  state  of  tnines,  the  coo* 
tinned  affliction  of  tne  sufferer,  and  the  failure  of  all  common 
means  for  her  relief,  we  remembered  a  suggestion  of  Johnson's 
Materia  Medica,  that  a  camphor  vapor  bath  often  proved  power- 
fully anodyne.    The  suggestion  was  immediately  improved,  hy 
placine  the  patient  in  a  cane-bottomed  chair,  and  disposing  quiks 
around  her  so  as  to  confine  the  vapor  properly.    An  ordinary  tin 
pan  was  placed  over  a  spirit  lamp  resting  on  the  floor,  under  ^ 
chair,  and  as  soon  as  the  pan  was  thorou^ly  heated,  half  an  oonoe 
of  powdered  camphor  was  thrown  upon  it.     A  powerful  Wfot 
was  thus  created,  as  so  perfect  was  the  efiect  that  the  patient 
could  scarcely  credit  her  own  sensation  when  she  found  herself  free 
from  pain.    This  was  her  first  respite  for  neaily  three  weeks.    She 
enjoyed  a  refreshing  night  s  rest,  and  next  day  seemed  entirely  weU. 
On  the  following  cUty  she  was  much  alarmed  by  the  commence- 
ment of  pain  in  the  left  groin,  and  for  some  hours  the  suffering 
was  severe.    In  this  case  the  pain  extended  upwards  instead  of 
downwMtls,  as  in  the  first  attack.    It  occi^ied  one  half  of  the  ab» 
domen,  the  linea  alba  being  the  dividing  line  between  the  healdiv 
and  the  sufiferinff  parts  of  tine  abdomen.    The  patient,  a  very  inC«* 
ligent  lady,  declared  that  the  bowels  on  the  left  side  of  tne  line 
were  in  the  most  intense  agony  that  could  be  ccmoeived  of^  while 
tibe  portion  of  the  intestines  on  the  right  side  was  free  fix>m  any 
kind  of  uneasiness.    The  camphor  vapor  bath  was  again  resorted 
to,  and  perfectly  relieved  the  suflferer.     In  a  subsequent  labor,  this 
patient  recovered  without  any  return  of  this  singular  and  obednatt 
neuralgia. 

We  have  often  used  this  remedy  unce  it  was  resorted  to  in  this 
case,  and  in  no  instance  has  it  ever  disappointed  our  emectatioBS, 
and  we  commend  it  to  the  attrition  of  our  pntfessional  mthren  as 
well  worthy  of  use/— /Mil. 
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FRACTURES,  AMPUTATIONS,  &c. 

It  aeems  not  to  have  entered  into  the  conceptions  of  Dra.  Wal* 
ker  and  Stone,  while  contending,  for  a  higher  and  purer  surgery 
than  the  amputating  knife  presents,  that  there  was  a  height  far 
above  their  own.  For  the  kind  of  surgery  that  they  practice  and 
inculcate,  their  rules  are  excellent;  but  there  is  a  kind  of  surgical 
science  that  makes  these  rules  an  utter  abomination.  Instead  of  all 
this  care  about  large  openings,  dividing  membranous  and  tendi- 
nous structures,  preserving  dependent  orifices,  or  making  counter 
opeoinss  for  the  exit  of  matter,  would  it  not  manifest  a  higher  de* 
gree  of  skill  to  prevent  the  formation  of  matter,  and  thus  render 
these  barbarous  measures  for  its  dischargee,  unnecessary?  The 
powers  of  the  bandage  are  so  obvious,  so  simple  and  successful  in 
all  these  cases ;  they  are  so  superlatively  beyond  all  other  means 
in  their  successful  results,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  any 
other  rules  than  those  that  belong  to  the  proper  application  of  the 
simple  roller,  can,  by  any  possibility,  find  a  lodgment  in  the  mind  of 
the  surgeon.  We  nave  seen  the  most  formidable  injuries  to  joints, 
tendons,  and  muscles ;  comminuted,  compound  and  simple  fractures, 
invariably  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  oandage,  and  many  of  them 
must  have  had,  judging  from  observation  of  other  methods,  a  seri- 
ous termination  under  any  other  treatment.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  roller,  we  have  seen  formidable  gunshot  wounds  assume  the 
aspect  of  ordinary  inclusions,  and  heal  kindly  in  a  space  of  time 
osoallv  required  for  the  sloughing  process  to  complete  itself.  The 
formiaable  sloughing,  immoderate  now  of  pus,  fistulous  formations, 
long  continued  illness  and  confinement  are  all  absent  under  this 
treatment.  Upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  we  saw  a  case  of  injury 
that  would  have  required  amputation,  and  which  must  have  ended 
in  death,  but  for  the  bandage.  Professor  Dudley  has  recorded  this 
case,  and  we  cheerfully  bear  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  his  de- 
tails, for  we  saw  the  cnild  dra|;ged  from  its  perilous  place,  and  were 
incredulous  as  to  the  possibihty  of  her  recovery.  Professor  Dud- 
ley says: 

A  little  girl,  twelve  years  of  age,  playing  in  a  horse-mill,  was. 
canght  by  the  knee,  between  the  principal  wheel  and  walls  of  the 
bniming,  and  was  carried  round  to  a  'point  where  the  approxima^ 
tion  was  so  close  as  to  stop  the  machineiy  propelled  by  four  borses. 
After  remaining  between  nve  and  ten  minutes  in  this  situation,  by 
the  aid  of  levers  and  wedges  the  limb  was  disengaged*  On  exam- 
ination, a  few  minutes  after,  I  found  all  the  integument,  cellular 
substance,  imd  most  of  the  fascia  protectiiu;  the  muscles  and  ten- 
dons of  the  ham,  for  eight  inches  up  and  down  the  limb,  were  re- 
moved, and  for  about  four  inches  around.  The  tendons  of  the  bi- 
e^i»  semitendinosua  and  aemimembranoua  wej:e|  exposed]  for  at 


letat  four  inches,  and  the  head  and  iqpper  poition  of  the  gastrocne^ 
mios  to  a  still  greater  distance ;  most  of  the  bonie  being  scraped 
<^  thus  leaving  the  tendons  ragged  and  bare.  The  head  of  the 
fibula  was  completely  denuded.  A  small  portion  of  integnmenty 
rolled  up  like  a  cord,  was  left  on  the  outer  portion  of  this  exten- 
sive wound.  On  the  inner  and  front  portion  of  the  limb  and  a  lit> 
tie  above  the  knee,  a  spot  of  some  magnitude,  of  a  livid  appear- 
ance, indicated  the  opposite  seat  of  pressure  and  violence. 

The  bandage  was  immediately  applied,  from  the  toes  to  the  hip, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  all  swelling  and  inflammation,  and 
to  keep  the  limb  extended  auring  the  cure.  When  die  dressing 
was  applied,  the  limb  was  nearly  divested  for  the  time  of  aensi- 
bility. 

On  the  fifth  day  from  the  accident,  the  dressings  were  removed 
for  the  first  time,  when  the  integument  that  was  killed  all  came 
away,  leaving  a  suppurating  surnioe,  without  either  inflammation 
or  swelling.  On  the  twelfth  day,  and  third  dressing,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  slonghingy  the  whole  of  the  lacerated  fkscia  came  away  and 
left  the  entire  surface  of  the  wound  healthy  and  suppurating.  Tlie 
flexor  tendons  were  so  extensively  exposed  that  fears  were  enter- 
tained tfiat  they  might  slough,  especially  that  of  the  biceps,  the 
whole  of  which  was  exposea.  All  fears  on  that  head  were  lE^eed- 
ily  dissipated  W  the  appearance  of  granulations  on  all  the  tendi- 
nous sunace.  out  from  causes  not  known  a  fever  now  supervuied, 
which  was  only  subdued  after  a  patient  and  unremittii^  efibrt  of 
fifteen  days.  Durinj^  the  continuance  of  the  fever,  the  patient  lost 
as  much  by  ulceration  as  the  sore  had  mined  previously  by  the 

Sanulatine  process,  so  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  four  weeks 
e  wound  was  as  large  as  at  first,  with  a  most  obstinate  dinposi- 
tion  to  contraction  in  ttie  flexor  muscles,  created  by  some  inflam- 
mation wbidi  had  taken  place.  For  it  must  be  understood  that 
from  the  loss  of  soft  parts,  the  irregular  conformation  of  the  joint, 
smd  the  impossibility  of  making  complete,  e<^uable,  and  emcient 
pressure  upon  all  points,  the  disposition  of  inflammatory  action 
could  not  be  entirely  controlled.  Under  the  persevering  use  of  the 
bandage  for  another  month,  however,  no  meaicated  ap^ication  be- 
ing made  to  the  wound,  she  was  so  ftir  restored  as  to  render  hxAer 
attention  on  my  part  unnecessary.  The  occasional  use  of  a  sptint, 
in  aid  of  the  oandage,  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  counteract  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  limb. 

Great  apprehensions  had  been  entertained  for  the  preservation  of 
the  joint,  because  of  the  inflammation  and  the  protracted  nature  of 
the  case ;  but  before  the  expiration  of  the  third  month,  she  was 
enabled  to  walk  the  streets  with  but  partial  stifbess  in  the  jnint, 
and  that  was  temporary  in  character. 

The  frightful  extent  of  the  wound,  the  great  loss  of  soft  parts, 
and  the  contusion  resulting  ftom  pressure  (bat  suspended  for  a  mm- 
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ber  of  niMtw  Ike  metioa  of  mooiiinery  dnva  bjr  four  honfea, 
furnished  ample  apology  for  the  amputadon  of  the  limb ;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  it  coold  nave  been  praaerved  by  any  other  treatment 
than  that  adopted  in  the  case. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  continue  diis  subject,  for 
we  have  many  interesting  details  to  iumish  in  vindication  of  the 
claims  of  the  bandage  to  a  much  more  important  place  in  su^cal 
art  than  it  generally  obtains  in  surreal  works.  Of  its  great  power 
over  many  affections  for  which  it  is  rarely  recommended,  we  shall 
present  ample  proo^  and  if  the  clinical  reports  of  Dr.  Gibb  and 
Dr.  Walker  speak  s^ongly  in  favor  of  the  practice  of  M»  Bauden 
and  Dr.  Walker,  in  comparison  with  the  results  of  primarv  ampi^ 
tstions,  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  surgicid  art  which  unoer^ 
stands  the  banda^,  and  applies  it  with  judginent,  may  boast  a  suc^ 
cess  and  a  senes  of  results  unattainable  by  any  other  means. 
These  are  matters  of  no  ordinal^  interest,  and  cannot  be  too  fire- 

Soently  enforoed  i^n  the  attention  of  the  profession.  In  realizing 
ohn  Hunter's  very  correct  idea  of  the  difference  between  true  sur- 
gical art,  and  operative  surgery,  the  bandage  will  maintain  a  posi- 
tion that  bids  defiance  to  rivalry  fix)m  any  quarter. — West.  Jour. 


Oir  TBB  UsK  or  loDina  of  Potassium  iv  Chbonio  Lbap  Pois» 
omifa.-^By  JIf.  Melnns. — The  treatment  proposed  by  MM.  MeU 
sens  and  Natalie  Ouillott  rests  on  diis  principle :  to  render  soluble 
the  metallic  compoonds  which  the  system  would  retain,  by  associ- 
sting  them  with  a  body  which  the  system  most  readily  eliminates. 
This  point  of  view  has  already  been  realized :  first,  by  means  of 
the  property  possessed  by  all  the  insoluble  compounds  form^  by 
salts  of  mercory  and  the  substances  which  are  met  with  in  the  ays* 
tem,  to  become  soluble  in  iodide  of  potassium ;  secondly,  relying  up- 
on the  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  this  system  eliminates  the  io- 
dide of  potassium,  it  has  been  admitted  by  analogy,  that  the  com* 
pounds  of  lead  retained  bj^  the  system  would  most  probably  be  dis- 
solved and  eliminalsd  by  iodide  of  potassium* 

In  the  present  communication,  M.  Melsens  mentions  several  well 
sQthenticated  cases  of  recovery  from  noisoning,  by  preparations  of 
Isad.  AU  the  patients  treated  witn  iodide  of  potassium  were 
cored.  M.  Melsens  shows  dearly  that  neither  sulphuric  add,  nor 
the  sulphates  can  be  considered  as  remedial  aoents  in  chronic  dia* 
esses  arising  firom  handling  preparations  of  lead,  whilst  the  sul- 
phate of  ItM  is  a  poison  s^dently  virulent  to  destrov  animals  in 
a  km  weeks.  Dcm  never  resist  its  action  longer  thad  one  month, 
iad  some  die  ina  few  days.  When  sulphate  of  lead  and  iodide  of 
potassium  are  ooiiiointly  administered  to  a  dog,  no  morbid  effect  ia 
prodaoed  wlAia  me  time  necessary  to  kill  a  £g^  to  which  the  smU 
phate  alosie  was  administered. 
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^  M.  Mels^s  says^  that  if  a  very  strong  do0e  of  iodide  of  potas- 
aium  be  administered  in  the  first  case  to  a  doff  suffering  from  dis- 
ease arisii^  from  the  administration  of  the  euiphate,  carbonate,  or 
iodide  of  lead,  he  quickly  dies — but  that,  if  on  the  contrary,  we 
commence  by  giving  small  quantities  of  iodide  of  potassium  at  a 
time,  and  gradually  increase  tne  dose,  the  animal  is  cured  in  a  very 
short  time.  The  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  which  kill  a  dog 
laboring  under  the  effects  of  lead,  produce  no  action  on  a-  bi»lthy 
dog.  Sf.  Melsens  also  relates  several  cases  of  complete  core  who 
be  obtained  by  following  the  same  plan  of  treatment  with  persons 
affected  with  tremor  from  working  on  mercurial  preparations.  One 
of  these  was  completely  cured  without  ever  discontinuing  bis  reg- 
ular work.  The  mercury  came  away  in  the  urine,  and  was  finmd 
in  the  state  of  the  iodide :  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  trace  of 
the  mercury  in  the  urine  of  the  patient  after  his  recovery. 

The  result  of  the  facts  established  in  this  communication  is, 
that  by  means  of  the  treatment  with  iodide  of  potassium,  the  cure 
of  chronic  poisoning  by  lead  or  mercury  is  not  obtained  until  after 
acute  poisoning  has  first  taken  place,  which  acute  stage  the  medi- 
cal man  is  fully  able  to  direct,  according  to  the  strengm  of  his  pa- 
tient, but  which  ought  to  be  an  object  of  the  most  scrupulous  atten- 
tion on  his  part.  The  experiments  also  prove  that,  although  cer- 
tain medicinal  preparations,  have  an  action  of  iheir  own,  yet  they 
also  act  through  the  medium  of  substances  which  they  find  in  the 
animal  economy. 

[We  do  not  find  that  iodide  of  potassium  exerts  any  well-marked 
solvent  action  an  iodide  of  lead,  although  it  very  readily  dissolves 
the  iodide  of  mercury.  It  would  have  been  most  satisfactory  if, 
before  assigning  the  recovery  of  these  cases  to  this  solvent  action 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  the  experimentalist  had  distinctly  proved 
that  lead  was  thus  carried  out  by  these  secretions,  more  rapidly 
than  when  the  iodide  was  not  exhibited.  Until  this  had  been 
shown,  the  conclusion  respecting  the  curative  properties  of  this  nit 
is  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  It  has  been  recendy  tried  in  some 
well  marked  cases,  and  has  signally  failed. — Ed.  Med.  Gaa/ 
Med.  Gaz, 


Treatment  of  Rigidity  of  the  0«  Uteri. — Bg  Dr*  Scan* 
zoni. — Dr.  Scanzoni,  who  has  carefully  examined  the  conditions 
of  the  OS  and  cervix,  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  believes 
that  the  constriction,  which  sometimes  declares  itself  in  the  first 
stage  of  labor,  is  due  to  rigidity  of  the  uppr  orifice  of  the  uterine 
neck,  and  not  the  lower,  which  is  generally  sufficientlv  dilatable. 
Instead  of  the  treatment  usually  recommeiided,  vis !  Ueedtngy  an- 
timony, belladonna,  frictions,  &c.,  he  advises  a  continnms  doocbe 
of  warm  water  upon  the  os  and  cervix,  directed  by  means  of  an 
appropriate  instrument. — Uni(m  MedUaie. 
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[On  the  sabject  of  the  artifieial  dilaiatian  of  the  os  uteris  Dr. 
Lawrence  of  Montrose,  observes :] 

I  would  advert  to  two  points  of  practice,  of  which  my  experi- 
ence is  decidedly  in  favor,  although  I  cannot  offer  any  statistics 
regarding  them.  The  first  is  gentle  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  with 
the  finger,  when  the  pains  are  at  all  inefficient.  That  uterine  ac- 
tion is  often  rendered  much  more  brisk  and  effective  in  this  manner, 
I  entertain  not  the  smallest  doubt ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
have  never  experienced  anything  unfavorable  to  result  from  it. — 
Query — Does  the  oxytoxic  efllect  depend  upon  a  reflex  action  being 
excited  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  or  upon  the  os  uters,  being 
placed  in  a  more  favorable  position  for  being  acted  on  by  the  long- 
itudinal fibres  of  the  body  of  the  organ,  when  the  os  is  pushed  a 
little  forward— just  as  the  eye,  when  it  has  been  deeply  inverted  by 
the  internal  rectus,  cannot  be  advantageously  acted  on  by  the  exter- 
nal rectus,  until  it  is  brought  forward  by  the  inferior  obliaue  ? 

The  second  point  of  practice  referred  to,  is  the  method  adopted 
to  secure  timely  expulsion  of  the  nlacenta.  Besides  directing  pres* 
sure  to  be  made  over  the  uterus  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  I  invari- 
ably lay  hold  of  the  cord,  and,  without  pulling,  retain  it  in  a  state 
of  tension.  This  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  exciting  the  uterus 
to  speedy  contraction ;  and  to  this  practice  I  attribute  the  fact  of 
the  placenta  being  expelled  in  all  my  cases  within  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  in  the  majority  within  five  minutes  after  the  birth  of  the 
ohild.  While  it  cannot  explain  the  fact  of  my  fortunately  having 
met  with  no  cases  of  retained  placenta  from  adhesion,  1  think  1 
am^waranted  to  ascribe  to  this  method  of  procedure  the  fact  of  miy 
haviuff  met  with  no  cases  of  placental  retention  from  inertia,  or 
irregular  contraction  of  the  uterus. 

I  may  also  state  what  may  seem  almost  too  petty  to  mention 
that  I  never  use  tape  for  tying  the  funis  before  the  separation  of 
the  child,  but  always  strong  sewing  thread.  I  was  led  to  this  from 
having  got  some  serious  frights  at  the  outset  of  practice,  by  the 
slipoing  of  the  tape,  and  the  alarming,  and  to  the  child  almost  fit- 
tal  nemorrhage  which  ensued.  I  have  known  the  same  causalty 
to  occur  in  the  practice  of  others,  from  the  same  cause. — Monthly 
Journal. 

On  ths  EaiPLOTMBHT  OF  Cuppino-Olassks  to  thb  Spins,  in 
Ihtukittbnt  Fbvbr.-^M.  Gondret  submits  the  following  method 
which  he  states,  has  never,  in  his  hands,  failed  to  cure  intermittent 
fever:  Awly  eight  or  ten  middle-sieed  ci:q>ping*gla88es  on  each 
Side  the  spinal  cotumn,  from  rhe  neck  downwards,  and  let  them  re- 
main on  tor  ab^ut  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  without  scarification,  or, 
in  other  words,  dry  cupping.  The  time  for  applving  the  cups  is 
the  beginning  of  tne  cold  stage,  or,  if  it  is  possible,  a  sboct  tifpe 
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before  its  accession^  say  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  this  not  only 
prevents  the  attack,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  hot  fit  and  the  sweat- 
mg.  In  most  cases,  one  application  of  the  cups  is  suflScient  to  cure 
entirely  an  intermittent  fever — ^however,  in  cases  of  long  stand 
ing,  it  only  modifies  the  time  of  the  attack,  and  requires,  for  a 
complete  cure,  to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times. 

In  my  own  private  practice,  for  these  last  twenty-seven  years,  I 
have  never  once  met  with  a  case  of  intermittent  fever  which  has 
not  given  way  to  this  simple  treatment.  The  vacuum  produced 
along  the  vertebral  column,  operates,  I  think,  as  a  salutary  deriva- 
tive, which  is  easily  understood,  by  considering  the  different  anas- 
omoses  which  exist  between  the  vertebral  arteries,  and  those  of 
cerebrum,  such  as  the  vertebral  arteries,  the  circle  of  Willis,  the 
bronchial,  the  cardiac,  the  esophagian,  &c«  I. cannot  aflirm  that 
his  mode  of  treatment  would  succeed  in  your  climate:  at  all 
events  the  experiment  can  easily  be  made. 

As  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  it  is  impossible  to  affirm,  with  ab- 
solute certainty.  However,  from  my  own  observation!  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  is  sometimes  located  in  one  oi^an,  sometimes 
in  another,  and  the  treatment  is  based  on  that  belief;  thus,  when 
there  are  headache,  giddiness,  heat,  and  heaviness  of  the  head,  I 
^ply  cups  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  sometimes  take  away  one 
ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  blood,  which  immediately  relieves; 
if  there  is  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  palpitation,  &c.,  I  i^^ly 
them  between  the  shoulders ;  and  draw  two  or  three  ounces  of 
blood,  and  so  on.  By  following  this  plan,  I  always  find  the  symp- 
toms disappear  in  a  short  time* — Eneyclograp*  Jiudieale* 

UsK  or  Sulphate  of  Iron  in  Chancrb  and  Gonorrhoea. — 
[An  anonymous  correspondent  of  the  Lancet.'] 

The  whole  class  of  caustic  agents,  when  applied  to  the  Hunte- 
rian  chancre  (though  the  potassa  fusa  cum  calce  be  used  till  the 
ulcer  be  ^^  punched  out,"  as  recommended  by  M.  Kicord)  form  an 
eschar  with  pus  still  secreting ;  in  fact,  the  morbid  cells  have  not 
been  destroyed.  The  alkaloids  and  hydro-carbons  are  equally 
inefficacious. 

If  a  chancre  be  perfectly  freed  from  its  eschar  and  the  enclosed 
pus,  at  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  may  be  observed  minute  white 
points  or  germs,  secreting,  slowly,  the  morbid  virus.  If,  now,  the 
proto^sulpnate  of  iron,  minutely  pulverized,  be  dropped  into  this 
excavation,  the  parts  will  instantly  assume  a  chaired  appearance, 
the  metal  is  absorbed  into  the  tissue,  the  morbid  cells  or  germs  will 
instantly  cease  to  secrete  pus,  the  cleared  cavity  will  shortly  gran- 
ulate, and  a  smooth  surface,  without  any  induration,  will  be  the 
result  of  the  use  of  the  proto-sulphate  of  iron.  The  chancre  is 
destroyed. 
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It  18  known  to  chemifltSy  that  the  proto-solphata  of  inm  abaorbs 
laige  volames  of  oi^gen  and  nitrous  oxide  gases.  The  proto-sul- 
phate  of  iron,  I  have  observed  to  be  the  most  powerful  agent  for 
airesting  decomposition  in  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  In- 
flammation  and  decomposition  in  the  living  tissue  is  likewise  arres- 
ted by  it. 

In  gonorrhosa,  we  have  now  an  affent  arresting  the  morbid  cello* 
Iw  action,  in  the  salts,  which  should  be  used  in  sdntion  supep<sat« 
orated. 

In  leucorrhoea,  and  in  simple  ulcers,  the  morbid  action  is  arrested 
or  peroxidized  by  this  metallic  salt. 

Large  doses  or  this  salt  have  been  exhibited  in  obstinate  diar- 
rhoea, with  great  benefit. 

The  action  of  this  salt  will  produce  a  great  change  in  superse* 
ding  mercuij,  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  specifle  origin.— 
Lancet* 

Oh  ▲  Solution  of  Iodine  in  Oil — .By  M.  Marehal. — ^This 
preparation  has  superceded  the  other  form  of  iodine  at  the  Val-de- 
urace.  M.  Marcnal,  believing  that  cod-liver  oil  owes  its  virtues 
to  the  small  quantity  of  iodine  which  it  contains,  concluded,  that 
a  more  eflkctive  preparation  of  this  substance,  than  the  iodide  of 
potassium  is  found  to  be,  might  be  made  by  combining  it  with  an 
organic  body ;  in  which  state,  the  drug  would  probab^  be  longer 
retained  in  the  economy.  He  selected  an  oily  body,  m  the  hope, 
(hat  the  oil,  by  fonxyng  an  emulsion  with  the  bile,  would  allow  of 
the  sulMtance  being  digested  in  the  small  intestines,  and  enable  the 
stomach  to  become  relieved  of  its  presence.  In  this  way,  large 
doses  of  iodine  can  be  administered,  if  requisite,  without  irritating 
the  latter  organ ;  while  the  iodine  is  eliminated  by  the  urine  more 
slowly,  than  is  the  case  with  the  iodide.  At  the  same  time,  its 
absorption  is  made  certain,  by  the  fact  of  its  not  beinf  detected  in 
the  feces.  The  iodine  is  dissolved  in  fresh  almond  oil,  as  wanted, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  fifteen,  and  of  this,  an  emulsion  is 
made  with  gum  traeacanth  and  the  milk  of  almonds.  The  mini- 
mum  dose  is  one  gram,  ^;radually  increased  to  six  grains.  M.  Mar- 
chal  has  used  it  extensively,  in  the  treatment  of  buboes  and  other 
gUndular  enlargements,  with  the  best  eflfects,  in  promotiiu;  and  has- 
tening their  cure  :  M.  Ricord,  also  adds  his  teatimony  sn  favor  of 
this  preparation .-^Graze/fe  de  Hopitaux. 
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THE  HISTOBY  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

An  Introductobt  LscTURBy  BT  Storm  Bosa,  M.  D.,  Pbopbsbor 

OF  THE  Principles  and  Practice  op  Homoeopathy,  in  the 

Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Medical  Class: 

Custom  has  made  it  incumbent  upon  professors  in  medicRl 
collets,  when  first  entering  upon  their  duties  in  their  offidhil  ca> 

C cities,  to  fi;ive  what  is  commonly  styled,  an  introductory  lecture 
fore  the  class. 

In  obedience  to  the  duty  thus  imposed,  I  now  stand  befpre  you 
with  a  hope  that  I  shall,  in  the  course  of  a  few  remarks  which  lam 
about  to  make,  present  some  things  which  will  be  interesting  and 
useful. 

But  before  entering  upon  the  subject  which  I  have  chosen  for 
our  consideration,  I  will  ask  yo^r  indulgence  for  a  few  moments, 
whilst  I  make  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  which  recent  occurrences 
have  suggested,  and  tne  present  occasion  seems  to  demand. 

The  responsibility  of  a  public  teacher  is  increased  or  diminished, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  science  or  doctrines  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  impart ;  it  is  therefore  proper,  when  any  thing  new  is 
about  to  be  generally  diffused  among  mankind,  that  the  community 
should  have  the  right  to  express  an  opinion  freely  upon  the  matter 
and  manner  of  the  teaching,  although  it  has  no  power  to  suppress 
by  force,  any  doctrine,  however  odious  or  improper  it  may  appear 
to  be,  but  only  through  the  supremacy  of  public  opinion. 

Amongst  the  things  which  concern  our  material  existence,  it  must 
be  conceded  tliat  the  science^  of  medicine  stands  foremost,  and 
holds  the  most  prominent  and  important  rank,  and  in  this  matter, 
the  public  is  tue  only  legitimate  tribunal  from  which  a  just  and 
true  verdict  can  ever  be  obtained,  with  regard  to  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  any  particular  mode  of  medical  practice. 

It  is  not  the  subtle  intricacies  of  fine  spun  medical  theories  which 
interest  the  family  of  man ;  but  it  is  the  result  of  medication  which 
now  immediately  demands  tlieir  attention,  and  of  which  they  as- 
sume to  be  competent  judges.  It  is  true  they  may  be  kept  in  a 
slumbering  ignorance,  when  there  is  no  opportunity  for  comparing 
the  success  of  the  different  methods  of  medication.  But  the  day 
is  past  when  legislative  protection  can  any  longer  be  called  to 
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the  aid  of  any  denomina^oB  of  medical  practilicniefs ;  the  light 
of  mental  improvement  has  compelled  all  men  to  stand  before  that 
stem  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  upon  tencs  of  eauality — the  day 
is  past  when  a  homicidal^  practice  can  be  palmea]  upon  f mankind 
witn  fearless  impunity.  All  men  can  look  upon  the  results  of  the 
several  methods  of  medication,  and  choose  such  professional  men 
as  appear  to  them  to  be  most  successful  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 

A  homoeopathic  professorship  in  a  medical  eoHese  of  another 
method  of  practice  is  a  novel  escperiment  in  Uie  U.  ^ates,  and  yet 
more  than  thirty  chairs  are  filled  in  the  different  colleges  of  Europe 
by  Homoeopathic  professors,  and  no  serious  difficulties  have  grown 
out  of  the  arrangements,  so  fisuras  we  have  been  able  to  learn.  B«t 
when  it  was  first  proposed  to  me  to  accept  a  professorship  in  this 
Institute,  I  regarded  the  project  as  chimerical  and  impracticable, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  Institutions  in  this  country.  It 
is  true  I  had  not  given  the  subject  much  consideration,  nor  did  I 
Jlbqw  of  the  generous  policy  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute.  I 
knew  that  the  Institute  aeted  under  a  charter  from  the  legislature, 
and  that  it  had  all  the  powers  tfiat  any  colleffe  possessed  in  the 
State.  I  knew  also  that  all  the  branches  of  medical  science  usually 
tauffht  in  medical  colleges  were  taught  in  this ;  and  I  found,  on 
fmther  investigation,  that  all  that  constituted  the  difference  between 
it  and  the  old  school  of  medicine,  consisted  in  expunging  from  the 
materia. medica  all  acknowledged  dangerous  remedies,  and  institu- 
tine  a  more  rigid  research  in  the  arcana  of  nature  for  more  efficient 
ana  more  safe  remedies  for  the  removal  of  disease,  as  well  as  better 

E'lnciples  for  guiding  their  application.  All  of  these  facts  beii^ 
ly  considered,  I  then  detemiined  upon  my  future  course,  provided 
the  way  should  be  opened  as  had  been  su^sted. 

When  I  cast  my  eye  over  the  medical  world,  I  saw  the  miehty 
struj^les  which  the  young  science  of  Homoeopathy  was  making 
a^inst  the  combined  force  of  the  most  powerful  profession  in  the 
civilized  world;  I  witnessed  their  ribaldry  and  sarcasm,  and  their 
ondignified  personal  abuse  against  all  who  did  not  bow  down  before 
their  idol,  and  do  homage  at  their  bidding ;  I  regarded  this  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  the  claims  of  Homoeopathy  under  the  patronage 
of  this  liboal  and  popular  institution,  as  a  special  interposition  of 
Divine  Providence. 

But  I  regret  that  the  mantle  had  not  fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of 
one  better  qualfied  than  myself  to  discharge  the  onerous  but  honorable 
d^y  of  imparting  so  noble  and  so  useful  a  science  as  Homoeopathy, 
to  Uiis  imdligent  medical  class*  But  as  the  task  is  mine,  with 
your  indolence  and  co-operation,  I  will  endeavor  to  discharge  the 
datiee  with  fickltty  to  the  cause  which  I  have  undertaken. 

It  has  been  urged,  and  peihaps  with  great  sincerity  and  honesty 
of  purpose,  that  the  promulgation  of  our  doctrines  to  a  medical 
daas,  whieh  was  at  the  mme  time  instmeled  in  another  method  of 
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healing  the  mck,  iroold  neooamrify  ana^jamils  Ae  tiro  nefliodsof 
practice,  and  th^by  destroy  the  ideutity  of  both.  Such  aa  argu- 
ment' as  thisy  to  a  well  informed  Homcec^hic  phy^cian,  would  be 
preposterous  and  absiirdy  and  he  could  not  seriously  entertain  it  for 
a  moment.  He  would  at  once  see  the  imposnlnlit^  and  otter  ini- 
practicabilify  of  such  an  amalgamation — men  less  informed  in  the 
science,  possibly  mi^ht  entertain  such  or  any  other  fears  which 
their  imaginations  might  suggest. 

The  well  informed  Homcsopatbic  physician  knows  that  no  pre- 
scription in  his  line  of  practice,  can  iiy  any  possible  means,  be 
mixed  with  any  other  method,  without  an  entire  failure ;  and  this 
must  be  the  inevitable  result  in  all  cases.  Now  who  will  priactice 
HonuBopathy  when  it  £uls  him  in  all  cases  ?  And  now  where  is 
the  aigiunent  of  amalgamation? 

The  reflecticm  whidi  I  have  giv^i  Ais  subject,  has  led  me  to  a 
dijBferent  conclusion. 

The  student  is  here  presented  vnih  die  diffinent  doctrines  of  med- 
ieal  science,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  left  at  full  liberty  to  believe 
or  disbelieve  either.  He  is  not  held  responsible  to  any  one  for  his 
fuedical  creed,  the  mind  being  left  free  to  judge  of  the  comparative 
merits  o(  the  different  doctrines,  he  will  be  better  enabled  to  select 
from  the  whole  a  creed  which  will  be  more  satisiactoty  to  himself, 
in  his  future  labors  as  a  medical  man. 

The  arguments  which  have  appeared  in  a  few  public  Journals, 
seem  to  im[dy  that  students  are  bound,  in  saine  way,  to  practice  the 
method  taught  in  the  school  where  they  were  educated ;  conse- 
quently, if  Eclecticism,  Allopathy,  Hydropathy,  and  Homceopathy 
snould,  perchance,  be  taught  in  the  same  nntversity,  the  students 
would  necessarily  practice  them  all,  mixed  in  a  medley  of  hybri- 
dism and  indescrioable  amalgamation,  that  nothing  but  iniqptration 
could  name  or  disentai^le. 

The  ffreat  and  leading  object  of  the  founders  of  this  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute  was,  and  still  is,  to  reform  and  improve  medical 
practice,  for  which  laudable  and  noble  ^itetprise,  it  is  well  known 
they  have  been  denounced  by  the  self-styled  regular  schools  through- 
out the  length  und  breadth  of  the  land.  They  have  steadily,  not- 
withstanding the  war  of  extermination  which  has  been  wa^ 
against  them,  pushed  onward — ^they  have  brought  into  reqoieitton 
a  countless  number  of  new  medicinal  agents,  bjr  which  ttmy  have 
ooncjuered  the  most  fearful  malady  that  ever  visited  this  city  or  die 
family  of  man.  For  proof  of  tnis  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
official  report  of  the  cholera  hospital  for  the  past  seasoki,  and  te 
results  of  private  practice,  which  have  been  equally  satisfoctocy. 

But  ae  I  have  already  passed  the  limits  which  I  had  designed 
to  occupy  before  ei^ring  upon  the  sulijectrof  my  discourse,  I  will 
leave  mi  oth^jpcBliminacy  remarks  for  some  future  occasion. 

No  acienee  is  more  naqportant  to  the  whole  human  &mily  than 
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that  of  tlMe  hMling  aft.  And  j^et  there  ia  none,  die  hialory  of 
which  ia  leaa  known  to  mankind  in  general. 

The  pretenaiona  of  the  allopathic  medical  profeaaion,  however, 
in  hiatoric  authority,  are  neither  few  nor  moderate,  for  there  ia  no 
profeaaion  that  boaata  more  of  its  antiquity-^^-none  more  of  ita  re* 
search  and  great  leaming~*none  that  makea  higher  daima  to  regatd 
on  account  of  ita  ancient  recorda  and  accamulated  wiadom. 

For  the  moat  paK,  it  ia  held  to  be  a  aatiafectory  argument,  for  the 
high  value  of  oitbodox  medical  practice  to  be  able  to  recount  the 
namea  of  the  fathera,  with  their  opiniona  and  aanctiona^-aa  though 
it  were  empiriciam  of  the  moat  uudignified  character,  aa  though  it 
were  hereay  to  raiae  a  aiiurle  queation  touching  the  uaefalneaa  of 
thoat  ancient  tn^a  and  antiquated  dogmaa. 

The  general  ignorance  of  mankind  upon  tfiia  important  branch 
of  history,  enaUea  the  learned  of  the  promaion,  wbetner  their  posi- 
tion be  true  or  falae,  alwaya  to  obtain  a  victoiy  over  the  mind  of 
the  multitude. 

There  ia  among  maidund  a  natural  veneration,  and  a  venr  laudable 
one  indeed,  for  ancient  uaagea,  those  eapecially  which  have  been 
carefelly  handed  down  to  ua  through  a  channel  of  credible  and  in* 
disputable  authority ;  and  when  theae  uaagea  have  been  put  fairly 
to  the  teat  of  eiqperienee,  they  obtain  with  ua  a  permanent  credit. 

But  the  hialory  of  Medicine,  which  ia  the  preaent  object  of  our 
conaideration,  with  ita  dogmaa,  ia  not  entitled  to  auch  regard  for  ita 
antiquity.  80  &r  ia  thia  from  being  true,  that  ita  hiatory  ia  only  a 
record  of  the  foUiea,  ignorances,  capricea,  auperatitions  and  credu^ 
litiea  of  man ;  and  in  our  view  nothing  but  an  unbluahing  igno- 
moce  of  the  whole  matter  of  it,  wouldlbe  an  apology  for  resorting 
to  auch  arguments  in  ita  behalf. 

I  propoae  to  connder  a  few  of  the  leading  dogmaa  in  connection 
with  the  hiatory  of  thia  important  acience,  m  a  very  brief  and  con- 
cise manner,  and  thua  exhibiting  a  comprehenaive  view  of  facta, 
from  which  we  ahall  aee  how  much  the  ancienta  have  contributed  to 
elevate  the  acience  of  medicine. 

Upon  a  ftdl  and  fair  examination  of  the  whole  aubject  before  ua, 
I  am  unaiile  to  find  much  which  will  be  likdy  to  intereat  ua  at  thia 
Hme,  anterior  to  the  aecond  century  of  the  Ghriatian  era. 

In  the  year  131  waa  bom  at  Pei^mua,  in  Aaia  Minor,  Olaudiua 
Oaienua.  He  received  hia  first  leaaona  of  rudimental  knowledge 
from  hia  father;  afterwarda  he  accumulated  much  learning  by 
tmvaKng  and  by  converaation  with  the  moat  eminent  and  learned 
phyaiciana  of  the  age.  He  waa  diatinmiiahed  for  hia  indefatigable 
perseverance  in  emwavoring  to  accumiuate  wiadom  from  all  aourcea 
which  were  within  hia  reacn.  The  acience  of  medicine  waa  hia 
favorite  pursuit  above  all  othera.  At  length  hia  great  popularity 
gained  him  aofficient  influence  to  overthrow  M  previoua  ayatema  <m 
madidne,  and  to  eatablish  an  entirely  new  one,  which  governed 


the  medical  world  with  a  kind  of  otaeularpower  fi^r about  tWffeea 
hundred  yeatil 

This  system  which  obtained  tor  so  great  a  oeiiod  of  time,  is  now 
regarded  by  the  learned  of  the  allopathic  proiession  as  replete  wiA 
strange  conceits  and  ridiciUous  follies,  and  as  not  having  contributed 
ixk  the  least  towards  the  advancement  of  the  science  <^  medicine 
over  its  predecessors. 

With  all  the  attendant  absurdities  of  this  s^tem,  it  gained  great 
credit  for  its  author^  and  during  the  whole  period  of  its  continiianoe 
as  the  standard  of  medical  practice,  it  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
therapeutical  heresy  to  question  or  doubt  a  single  position  which 
be  had  laid  down  as  a  guide  in  medical  practice.  Indeed,  no  one 
dared  to  question  his  authority  as  equivalent  to  immutable  trath. 
It  was  suicidal  to  the  reputation  of  any  one  to  presume  upon  any 
thing  which  was  not  sanctioned  in  the  works  of  Osden. 

It  does  not  require  the  mind  of  a  Newton  or  a  Bacon  to  dieoofver 
the  same  dominating  disposition  in  the  old  medical  school :  and 
were  it  not  for  the  intelligence  of  the  present  veneration,  all  who 
dissent  from  the  maxims  of  the  allopathic  school,  would  be  robbed 
of  their  reputation,  and  would  be  driven  from  the  ranks  of  the  pitv 
fession  in  disgrace.  The  threats  and  denunciations  of  the  medical 
sanhedrim  have,  in^ll  times  past,  held  the  people  and  the  membov 
of  the  profession  in  ignorance.  The  number  even  at  this  da]^, 
( when  the  people  are  calling  loud  and  iot^  for  reformatioo, )  is 
comparatively  very  small  of  those  that  dare  to  '^beard  the  lion  in 
his  den." 

In  reference  to  Galen,  an  aUe  writer  of  the  present  day  says, 
^^For  thirteen  hundred  years  after  his  death,  no  one  dared  to  oppose 
his  authority,  either  in  point  of  fact  or  hjrpo^esis ;  and  it  was  even 
considered  a  kind  of  heresy  to  pass  over  the  limits  of  investigatioa 
which  he  had  assigned  to  medicine,  or  to  suppose  that  he  had  left 
any  thing  to  be  discovered  by  his  successors. 

In  consideration  of  the  importance- of  the  subject  before  as,  and 
of  the  prominence  of  the  character  of  Galen,  whose  authority  is 
often  quoted  by  the  allopathic  writers  of  the  present  da]r,  I  have 
regarded  it  proper  to  set  forth  the  leading  dogmas  of  this  distin- 
guished medical  leader. 

He  taught  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  medical  science, 
that  the  human  body  is  composed  of  four  elements^  to  wit,  earth, 
air,  fire  and  water. 

He  also  taught  as  another  fundamental  truth,  that  the  animtl 
body  consisted,  in  addition  to  the  four  elements,  of  four  humors. 
This  doctrine  of  elements  and  humors^  it  is  said,  he  borrowed  from 
the  writings  of  Hippocrates. 

The  seat  of  disease  in  all  cases  was  in  the  humors,  aiid  that  dis> 
ease  resulted  in  all  cases  from  a  vitiated  state:  of  one  or  more  ef 
these  humora. 
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He  also  traght  (hat  life  consisted  of  fear  qualHieSy  to  trit:  heat, 
cold,  moisture  and  dryness,  and  that  these  four  qualities  might  exist 
in  the  four  humors,  in  four  diflbrent  degrees,  and  1^  some  unlucky 
or  accidental  combination  of  these  four  qualities,  which  existed  in 
the  four  humors,  disease  is  produced. 

His  materia  medica,  and  the  qualities  which  he  assi^ed  to  me* 
dicinal  agents,  are  no  less  curious  and  singular  than  his  theory  of 
disease. 

He  assi^Md  to  all  medicinal  agents  four  qualities,  which  were 
identical  with  the  four  qualities  in  the  human  body,  and  that  they 
were  curative  in  the  exact  ratio  in  whidi  they  were  found  to  ccm- 
tmia  one  or  more  of  the  above  qualities  preponderating. 

BjK  what  test  he  was  enabled  to  determine  which  of  the  four 
quaUties  preponderated,  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  but  infer  that  the 
taste  was  the  principal  means  of  ascertaining  that  fact* 

Cbaims,  amulets  and  incantations  were  me  natural  accompani- 
ments of  all  the  absurdities  which  were  taught  in  the  Galenian 
school,  and  all  these,  as  history  informs  us,  were  freely  jrfied  in 
practice,  and  more  especially  so,  as  literature  lapsed  into  the  dark 
ages  which  followed. 

There  were  numerous  commentators,  who  produced  elaborate 
and  voluminous  works  upon  the  doctrines  of  Galen,  all  of  whom 
served  merely  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  their  master,  without  daring 
to  venture  upon  one  single  innovation  on  his  established  doctrines 
— no  heresies  arose  to  be  extirpated  or  denounced — the  bounds  of 
wisdom  and  pbilosofrfiy  were  fixed  by  the  arbiter  of  all  reasoning 
—none  had  the  temerity^^none  hsd  the  propensity  to  pass  over 
them. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  regular  medical 
proAassion  had  lost  nearly  the  entire  conflaenoe  of  all  the  refined 
and  better  portions  of  mankind.  AH  the  medical  literature  of  that 
period  of  which  the  world  had  so  long  boasted,  and  which  is  now 
the  pride  of  allopathy,  consisted  of  some  of  the  commentaries  upon 
the  texts  of  Oalen,  which  had  been  translated  into  Arabic,  the 
whole  of  which  consisted,  according  to  the  most  .learned  historians 
of  that  time,  of  a  mass  of  the  most  inconsistent  incongruities  which 
a  blind  superstition  ever  cultivated  as  a  science. 

Aooording  to  the  opnions  of  modem  medical  writers,  Oalen  did 
not  oontribute  in  the  least  over  his  predecessors  towards  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  science ;  but  on  the  contrary  turned  the  at- 
Isrtinn  of  all  the  learned  in  tibe  profession  to  minute  dirtinctions, 
alwiraitiniii  and  hypothetical  theories,  and  at  the  same  time  lost 
si^  of  all  praetical  research,  which  had  measurably  distinguished 
bis  predecessors. 

But  the  season  of  intellectual  darkness,  superstition  and  bigotiy, 
WM  not  fully  accomplished.  The  mental  darkness  which  was 
mainly  the  lesolt  <tf  supeislitioai  and  an>bitioas  leaders  of  all  the 
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loomed  fgottmooB  of  that  pefiod,  onfar  pnepatdl  it  for  «liU  grMter 
drafts  upon  ito  credulity'.  All  sci^itific  Knowledge  wa»  jpla^d  be- 
yond the  bumble  walks  of  life,  and  the  eoxomon  people  held  all 
science,  more  especially  that  of  medicine,  as  a  mystery » which  was 
under  the  special  control  of  a  good  or  evil  spirit. 

This  low  state  of  literature,  and  the  pievailing  superstitions  to 
which  the  practitioners  of  medicine  had  greatly  contributed,  and 
which  now  nung  upon  the  mind  like  an  incubus,  prepared  the  way 
in  a  peculiar  manner  for  a  new  leader  in  medical  sotenpoe. 

Paracelsus,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  was  in  every  way  eminently  quali- 
fied for  llie  undertaking.  He  saw  the  low  ebb  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, and  the  almost  entire  extinction  of  every  i^cies  of  literatars 
amongst  the  mass  of  mankind ;  he  also  a{qpreciated  the  prevailing 
8i4)er8titions  of  the  age,  together  with  the  unlimked  credulity  in 
the  medical  profession,  all  of  which  served  his  pniposes,  in  aa 
eminent  degree,  to  overthrow  the  doctrines  of  Galen,  and  to  establish 
an  entire  new  tbeoty  of  his  own  invention. 

Paracelsus  commenced  his  career  as  apublio  teacher,  first  in  the 
university  of  Basle,  in  the  year  1627.  He  possessed  peculiar  qwtl* 
ities  of  mind,  and  great  eccentricity  of  character.  Jbor  impudence 
and  assurance  he  had  no  parallel.  His  doctrines  qiread  throughout 
the  continent  of  Eurooe,  with  nearly  the  speed  of  the  magnetic 
telegraph,  and  effectually  overturned  all  the  d(f;mas  of  his  prede* 
cessors,  which  had  ^ood  the  test  of  public  opinion  for  so  many 
years. 

However  there  were  still  devotees  to  the  doctrines  of  Galen,  who 
lin^r^  about  the  okl  dilapidated  temole  with  a  devotion  aod  te- 
nacity not  very  unlike  the  old  school  aoherei^  of  the  present  da^. 
For  want  of  ^urj^ment  tbsy  resorted  to  abuse,  and  quoted  tfaeir 
noient  dogmas  m  the  absence  of  all  other  reasoning,  to  sustain 
their  unenviable  position. 

The  theories  and  fancies  of  Paracelsus  only  obtained  for  a  AkuI 

Criod,  and  proved  of  no  great  value  either  to  science  or  the  art  of 
aling.  But  his  doctrines  served  to  remove  the  spell  which  had 
held  toe  mind  in  siqierstitious  ignorance  for  so  loi^  a  period,  and 
left  ii/ree  to  search  after  truth  amidst  the  follies  of  by  gone  days. 

The  study  of  alchemy  was  the  ruling  pasnonof  Paracelsus.  In 
that  science  he  could  perceive  all  the  laws  which  govern  animal 
life.  Physiology  and  pathology  were  both  embodied  in  the  laws 
of  alchenr^,  asd  were  completely  within  his  comprdiensioiK 

He  defined  animid  bodies  to  consist  ess^itially  of  Meresify, 
S^pkwr  and  SaU$j  and  that  tiiese  three  elements  were  the  oo»' 
stituents  of  all  organised  bein^  and  that  these  three  elements  mnet 
exist  in  mathen^atical  proportions  in  each  individual,  in  order  to 
constitute  health. 

He  embraced  and  taught  the  doctrine  that  life  is  the  combined 
acttoaof  oailitndirittitiee^  which  usaided  i%and  pseaided  over  the 
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sevnoJ  mwi.  EmIi  oigan  hmag  its  own  aijipropriate  dmoilf » 
was  entirdy  independent  of  any  other,  and  Ibat  it  was  by  some  cie^ 
finitive  treaty  between  the  whole  that  the  ftmctioDs  of  li&  were 
performed  harmoniously. 

These  divinities  were  divided  into  different  grades;  he  imagined  the 
first  class,  (to  whom  he  had  assigned  about  equal  rank)  as  presiding 
over  the  brain,  the  lungs,  the  heart  and  the  stomach ;  the  second 
class  were  again  divided  into  different  grades,  according  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  o^n  over  which  they  presided* 

At  that  period  when  Paracelsus  commenced  as  a  public  teacher, 
the  Galenists  were  still  in  possession  of  mostly  ail  the  medical 
schools*  A  fierce  war  was  now  waged  between  the  contending 
parties,  all  of  which  gave  consequence  to  the  new  school,  ana 
finally  served  eflbctually  to  break  down  the  old  dynasty. 
^  This  war  with  superstition,  Ugotry  and  absurdity  on  the  one 
side,  and  poesy,  novelty  and  fiction  on  the  other,  lasted  nearly  a 
whole  centurv.  The  Oalenists  continually  losing  strength  and 
nombersy  whilst  the  Paracelsians  wer^  continually  increasing.  At 
Ieouj;th  hostilities  ceased  between  the  parties  by  commingling  the 
different  views  upon  the  subject,  and  all  agpreeing  by  making  recip* 
rocal  acknowledgments  of  tlieir  own  deficiency,  that  neither  party 
was  in  possession  of  the  true  art  of  healing,  which  was  readily  ac* 
quiesced  in  by  the  people. 

The  doctrines  or  this  singular  (jenius  were  rapid  in  ibeit  pro- 
^;res8.  They  passed  over  the  civilised  world  with  smiM-ising  rapid^ 
ity ;  but  like  ail  other  theories  which  had  preceded  mm,  their  ab- 
soraities  became  too  apparent.  Th^  became  the  sutgect  of  ridi* 
cole  by  all  parties,  and  were  doomed  to  remain  among  the  things 
that  were. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  get  rid  of  all  the  rubbish  which 
had  beclouded  the  human  understanding  on  this  all  important 
branch  of  science,  for  so  maa^  centuries,  and  to  seek  something 
which  might  be  useful  to  suffering  humanity. 

At  the  close  of  Uie  sixteenth  century,  a  new  era  seemed  to  dawn 
upon  the  worid;  all  eyes  were  now  turned  towards  a  distinguished 
and  learned  man,  a  native  of  Brussels — ^John  Baptist  Van  I^lmont« 
This  distinguished  ^tleman  now  became  the  mat  leader  and 
teacher  of  medical  science.  He  assailed  all  the  pnncipal  doctrinee 
of  his  predecessors  with  great  violence,  except  a  few  from  the 
works  of  Paracelsus.  His  doctrines  were  almost  entirely  based 
upon  chemical  principles,  and  oonsequentlv  served  no  valuable  pur- 
poee  towards  establisninff  a  reasonalbie  foundation  upon  wbicn  to 
erect  a  rational  science  of  medicine- 
He  endorsed  the  doctrines  of  Paracelsus,  of  presiding  divinities, 
but  he  assigned  to  them  qualities  or  power  which  the  creative  ge^ 
nius  of  Paraeektts  had  never  conceived  of.  He  supposed  them 
possessed  osf  all  the  hussar  ptsnons  individually,  and  that  9af 
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CMoe  which  might  perekanee  disftorb  Ui«  eqwAimitjr  of  eiittet  of 
them  would  prcxlace  disease*  This  improvement  pnneipallj'  ena- 
bled him  to  overthrow  the  remainder  of  the  do<^rine  of  nts  imme- 
diate predecessors,  and  to  establish  one  in  accordance  with  hie  own 
views.  His  materia  medica  was  based  upon  chemical  principles 
exclusiveljp— whilst  he  lost  sight  of  all  iiuluction  and  e3q)eriment, 
and  brought  all  the  departments  of  medical  science  to  a  hypotheti- 
cal standard. 

All  medicinal  agents  must  have  the  power  of  appeasing  some 
one,  or  all  of  the  offended  divinities  which  power  could  only  be 
determined  by  a  peculiar  chemical  analysis  of  the  article  to  be 
used. 

This  power  in  a  remedy  capable  of  appeasing  an  oflfended  divin^ 
ity,  and  which  could  only  be  determined  oy  some  mysterious  chem- 
ical process,  was  too  absurd  to  obtain  much  confidence  amongst  the 
thinking  part  of  mankind,  and  consequently,  after  lookinc"  over  the 
absurdities  which  had  in  all  time  accompanied  the  profession  of 
medicine,  they  repudiated  and  denounced  the  whole  matter  as  bdng 
an  imposition  which  had  been  palmed  off  upon  the  human  fiunily 
by  desiming  jugders. 

But  the  natural  demand  for  something  to  relieve  human  suAsrings 
prevented  the  door  of  science  from  being  closed  aeainst  all  eSoti 
m  behalf  af  humanity.  Sylvius  of  Germany  and  Willis  of  Eng- 
land commenced  a  work  of  medical  reformaticm  simultaneously. 
Whether  a  concert  of  action  was  agreed  upon  between  these  two 
reformers  is  not  known,  but  there  was  a  remarkable  coincidence  in 
their  efforts.  Their  first  effort  was  brou^t  to  bear  against  all  the 
former  theories  of  medical  literature,  and  without  mudi  mental  ex- 
ertion, they  succeeded  in  proving  clearly  that  the  worid  had  been 
greatly  imposed  upon  by  the  ^at  medical  leaders. 
-  Their  next  movement  consisted  in  preparing  the  puUic  mind  to 
receive  some  extraordinary  development.  The^  held  out  that  a  true 
science  of  the  art  of  healing  lay  still  deeper  tn  the  arcana  of  na- 
ture, and  only  required  deeper  research  to  discover  it  and  bring  it 
forth,  they  intimated,  that  tney  had  just  began  to  discover  the  twi- 
light of  truth. 

They  had  succeeded  in  awakening  the  curiosity  of  all  Europe,  and 
all  eyes  were  now  tmned  upon  these  two  prodigies  of  learning  and 
jdiilosophy,  and  all  appeared  anxious  to  hear  and  adopt  anything 
which  they  should  finally  determine  as  truth. 

They  finally  succeeded  in  discovering  that  Ufe  is  a  mere  fenneo- 
tative  process,  that  two  elements  or  agencies  only,  produced  all  the 
phenomena  of  life  in  health  and  disease;  these  two  aeencies  ^oik 
sisted  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  and  that  all  abnormal  conditions 
originated  in  some  disproportion  of  these  two  chemical  agents. 

This  doctrint;  in  its  turn  became  quite  popuhr,  on  account  of  its 
ipeat  aimplici^*    it  commended  itself  to allgrades of  soeistjr, it 
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being  io  easr  of  oomprehension.    It  therefore  required  but  little 
ettbtt  to  eetaUidi  this  doctrine  as  a  great  truth. 

Thia  new  theory  enabled  the  phpicians  of  that  school  to  solve 
all  pathol^cal  questions,  and  to  bnng  the  whole  matter  of  the  dis- 
ease within  the  comprehension  of  every  body.  All  investigations 
of  diseases  was  easy,  and*  the  only  question  to  settle  was,  which 
preponderated,  the  acid  or  tlie  alkali,  and  the  remedy  was  at  hand 
for  a  speedy  removal  of  it. 

Chemistry  was  a  science  which  had  been  cultivated  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  fathers  of  medicine,  and  it  was  now  made  available  in 
the  new  practice.  It  taught  that  an  alkali  and  an  acid  neutralised 
each  other,  and  from  this  prineipie  it  was  easy  to  determine  what 
medicine  was  indicated. 

To  make  this  new  medical  practice  harmonize  in  all  reacts,  it  be- 
came necessa^  to  establish  toe  doctrine,  that  all  vegetables  and  miiK 
erals  were  endowed  with  these  two  great  agents,  an  alkali  and  an 
acid,  and  which  existed  in  them  in  diflTerent  proportions,  and  to 
render  an  article  available  in  any  given  disease,  it  should  possess 
one  of  these  two  great  agents  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  disease. 

The  materia  medica  was  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  alkali 
aad  acid  principle.  Some  remedies  were  supposed  to  contain 
Uige  proportions  of  alkali,  and  others  to  participate  larffslv  in  acid- 
ic, these  qualities  entitled  such  articles  to  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  materia  medica. 

This  fermentative  doctrine  of  Sylvius  and  Willis  continued  to 
daxde  and  blind  the  world,  but  for  a  short  period,  when  William 
Harvey  discov^ed  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  This  discoveiy 
took  pfaus  in  the  fore  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  Syl- 
vius became  one  of  his  disciples,  and  advocated  his  doctrine  in  the 
universitv  of  London,  where  he  was  then  first  professor  of  medi- 
ciiie  in  that  great  institoti<m. 

At  tfiis  period,  Descartes  revolutionized  the  literary  world  with 
liis  corposcttlarian  philosophy.  Mechanics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy seemed  to  engross  the  attention  of  all  great  men,  and  with  idl 
their  circumstances  combined,  served  most  eflfectually  to  demolidi 
the  chemical  theory  of  Willis  and  Sylvius  and  again  to  sweep  ev- 
ery vestige  of  medical  theories  of  by-gone  days  into  a  hopeless  ob- 


At  about  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  all  hypothetical  fancies, 
and  imaginarv  speculation  which  had  hung  over  the  human  mind, 
tqxm  the  subject  of  medical  science,  since  the  days  of  the  great 
foooder  oi  the  Oalenian  school,  being  swept  into  forgetfulness,  only 
reflsained  upon  the  pases  of  nistorv  as  an  index,  pointing  to  w 
follies  of  |be  past.  But  destiny  determined  that  such  a  Uaajki^ 
ahoold  Mt  continue  long.  Belhni,  an  Italian,  stood  out  in  b^ . 
relief,  flfe  Erected  the  attention  of  all  the  leaiasd^  to  an  entirely 
new  piBri|fln  fbr  coring  dtwases*  Hia  native  countiy  had  remained 
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in  darkneM  for  many  ages,  and  more  esp^i$Uy  i^Km  the  subject  of 
medical  science ;  consequently,  local  and  national  pride  gave  him 
great  consequence  in  his  own  native  land.  Hq  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  to  entirely  new  laws,  by  which  animal  life 
was  governed. 

He  maintained  that  all  the  functions  of  animal  life  are  subject  to 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  are  wholly  controlled  by  it ;  and  that 
the  same  laws  which  govern  mechanics,  hydraulics,  aQd  hydrostat- 
ics are  applicable  to  animal  life ;  and  that  a  complete  ana  perfei^ 
knowledge  of  these  laws,  will  enable  us  to  solve  all  the  phenomena 
>f  vitality  and  organized  life. 

A  modem  historian  says :  ^^  Perhaps  no  hypothesis,  since  that  of 
Gralen,  was  ever  received  with  more  entliusiasm,  or  adopted  with 
more  implicit  faith.  In  proportion  as  mathematical  reasoning  pre- 
vie^iled,  attention  to  chemistry  was  withdrawn,  and  so  entirely  was 
the  learned  world  engaged  with  the  fascinations  of  mathematics, 
'hat  for  nearly  a  century  scarcely  a  single  improvement  was  made 
ux  the  science,  and  the  application  of  chemical  laws  to  patholc^y 
!ind  therapeutics  was  altogether  suspended.  Now  instead  of  acidity, 
alkalinity,  fermentation,  putrescency,  &c.,  we  find  the  medical  an- 
chors of  this  period  constantly  refering  to  calculations  reacting 
the  size  of  the  particles,  the  diameter  of  the  pores  and  vessels,  the 
friction  of  bodies  against  each  other,  the  impulse  of  the  fluids, 
Jbeir  deviations  and  revulsions,  the  momentum  of  the  blood,  its 
<riscidity  and  lentor,  its  obstructions,  resolutions,  and  various  other 
.hypothetical  expressions,  derived  directly  from  a  mechanical  cause, 
ana  considered  as  the  sole  agents  in  every  coiporeal  action." 

After  a  very  short  experience  mankind  became  convinced  that 
jut  of  all  this  mechanical  doctine,  no  practical  benefit  whatever 
oould  result,  and  they  compelled  the  profession  once  more  to  retire 
from  the  field  of  humbugery. 

Secret  remedies  were  now  freely  plied  everywhere,  and  supplied 
die  place  of  those  which  had  formerly  emanated  from  the  hanos  of 
scientific  men,  and  the  most  ignorant  andimpudent  jugffler  took  the 
place  of  the  most  learned  practitioners  in  medicine,  a^  the  science 
jf  healing  the  sick  became  once  more  the  object  of  contempt. 

Soon  after  the  decline  of  the  mechanical  theory,  at  about  the 
begining  of  the  18th  century,  George  Ernest  Stabl,  a  professor  in 
the  University  of  Halle,  became  a  leader  of  asectof  pnysicians  in 
>pposition  to  the  mechanical  theorists.  A  fundamental  principle 
in  nis  theory  was,  that  there  was  a  power  in  the  animal  existence, 
which  appeared  to  resist  injuries,  and  repair  them,  which  Van  Hel- 
mont  had  recognized,  and  to  which  he  had  ascribed  a  certain  de- 
gree of  intelligence.  Stahl  recognized  it,  and  affirmed  it  to  be  the 
soul',  ^^  which  he  affirmed,  not  only  originally  formed  the  body,  but 
is  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  motions,  in  the  constant  excitement  of 
which,  life  consists :  whence  diseases  were  generally  regarded  as  a 
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salutary  effort  of  the  presiding  soul.  This  hypothesis,  besides  its 
visionary  character^  was  partly  deprecated  as  leading  to  an  inert 
practice,  and  the  neglect  of  the  collateral  branches  of  medical  sci- 
ence, even  of  anatomical  research,  which  Stahl  maintained,  had 
little  or  no  reference  to  the  art  of  healing/* 

It  was  quite  natural  that  when  a  man  of  great  genius  like  Stahl, 
had  taken  a  full  view  of  die  history  of  medicine,  and  had  fully 
witnessed  the  follies  and  absurdities  which  had  been  fostered  and 
venerated  by  the  renowned  of  all  the  earth,  that  he  should  fall  into 
some  of  the  opposite  errors. 

He  repudiated  the  heroic  practice  of  that  day,  and  condemned 
it  as  bein^  injurious  to  health,  and  also  endangering  life.  He  con- 
demned tne  use  of  cinchona,  opium  and  mercury,  the  remedies, 
which  then  as  now,  stood  at  the  bead  of  all  curative  agents. 

The  doctrines  of  Stahl  soon  lost  all  of  their  charms  and  finally 
settled  away  into  a  kind  of  careful  and  attentive  nursing  as  their 
practical  result. 

We  have  now  arrived  to  within  our  hundred  and  forty  years  of 
the  present  period,  with  our  historical  narative,  and  we  leave  the 
profession  in  about  the  same  condition  in  which  we  found  it  near- 
Iv  sixteen  hundred  years  previously,  and  we  do  not  learn,  during 
that  whole  period,  that  any  important  discoveries  were  made. 
Prom  the  days  of  Galen  to  near  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  the 
whole  history  of  medical  science  is  a  mere  reflex  of  the  follies, 
fancies  and  caprices  of  the  mind  of  man.    . 

Ambition,  superstition  and  avarice  have  each  held  separately  and 
collectively  a  very  prominent  position  in  directing  and  establishing 
ail  of  the  theories  which  have  for  so  many  ages  held  the  human 
mind  in  ignorance. 

Upon  a  final  review  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  healine  art,  can  there  be  a  much  greater  absurdity  than  for 
an  enlightened  member  of  the  old  medical  profession  to  quote  the 
past  for  medical  authority  ?  And  yet,  we  are  frequently  saluted 
widi  the  Syren  song,  that  ours  is  the  only  regular  profession,  it 
has  stood  the  test  of  ages,  and  has  amongst  its  lore,  the  accumula- 
ted wisdom  of  twenty-five  hundred  years. 

The  value  of  such  boastings  and  arguments  can  easily  be  appre- 
ciated from  a  true  histoiy  of  the  past ;  and  when  it  shall  be  as  fa- 
miliarly known  to  mankind  in  general  as  other  branches  of  histor- 
ical knowledge,  I  feel  quite  confident  that  no  medical  man  who  has 
any  regard  lor  his  reputation,  will  have  the  unblushing  eflftontery 
to  even  bint  at  such  claims  to  regard  and  confidence. 

It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  continue  this  interesting  branch  of 
history  up  to  the  present  period  of  time ;  but  the  number  of  leaders 
wiOi  their  different  theories,  have  multiolied  so  rapidly  bince  the 
time  of  Stahl,  that  the  materials  would  till  volumes  of  absurdities 
which  are  no  more  entitled  to  our  regard  and  respect,  than  the  doc- 
trioM  of  Galen  and  his  immediate  aucoesaon.     (To  be  continued. 
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HOM(EOPATHY. 
Ckfiih$n€n: 

In  viewing  the  back  nnmbers  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Jour* 
^  oal,  I  must  say  I  am  bigbly  gratified  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
mdical  matter  ibey  contain,  especially  the  number  of  the  present 
.  aeaaon.  Reform  ib  advancii^  rapidly,  not  only  in  your  beautiful 
city,  (which  bids  fair  to  be  the  Emporium  of  Mcnical  Reform,) 
but  is  triumphant  eveiywhere ;  may  its  blessed  consummation 
hasten.  But  there  is  a  mew  feature  in  your  valuable  Journal,  which 
I  will  fliyle  a  singular  phenomenon.     And  althou^  it  is  hiefaly 

Sobable  Aat  I  am  not  as  competent  to  rapreciate  the  revolutions 
at  are  taking  place  in  the  healing  art,  intnese  latter  days,  as  those 
who  are  at  the  fountain  head,  yet  I  feel  disposed  to  make  the  niat> 
ter  the  subject  of  a  few  remarks,  and  I  know  of  no  better  souroe  to 
direct  my  remarks  to,  than  the  Editors  of  the  Journal. 

The  phenomenon  I  allude  to  is  the  appropriation  of  a  part  of 
the  Journal  to  Homoeopathists,  togedier  with  a  Homoeopathic  pro- 
fessorship in  the  Eclectic  Institute.  I  am  fully  aware  that  it  is  cme 
of  the  fixed  principles  of  reform,  to  extend  liberality  to  all,  and 
not  only  investigate,  but  court  investigation;  and  this,  I  presume, 
is  one  of  the  reason  why  the  Journal  has  put  on  its  present  feature. 
For  I  presume  it  is  not  intended  to  make  Homoeonathics  out  of 
Eclectic  physicians.  It  will  do  veiy  well  to  make  Homoeopathists 
out  of  Allopathic,  for  it  is  considered  by  both  that  no  practice  is 
better  than  Allopathic  or  old  school  HunKerism.  I  go  for  any  plan 
that  will  prevent  the  alarming  mortality  that  attends  the  old  exdiK 
sive  mineral  practice.  But  at  the  same  time,  if  Eclectics  have  es- 
tahlished  a  reputation  of  treating  disease  more  successfully  thui 
Allopathies,  it  has  been  from  the  fact  that  they  use  better  medi- 
cines, and  apply  tliem  more  skilfully,  the  action  of  which  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  life.  Now,  if  such  be  the 
fact.  Eclectics  feel  confident  in  the  potency  of  their  remedies, 
and  ^  forth  fearlessly  to  cope  with  disease  in  all  its  violence  and 
multifarious  forms,  and  find  they  are  not  disappointed  in  their  expecta> 
tions.  .  Then  the  healing  art  is  not  a  mere  humbug,  but  a  matter  of 
certainty,  and  if  giving  medicine  is  not  a  hoax,  then  it  must  be 

Iiven  so  as  to  produce  a  certain  eflkct.  If  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of 
pecac  will  not  nauseate,  and  five  grains  will,  then  ten  or  twen^ 
grains  will  produce  emesis,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  dislodge  conrupt 
or  bilious,  or  other  deleterious  matter  from  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines, then  it  is  necessary  to  give  emetics  or  cathartics,  and  those 
that  will  act  efficiently.  I  would  not  give  a  groat  for  a  medicine 
that  does  AOt  act  upon  the  functions  designed  to  be  acted  upon,  and 
that  in  a  manner,  so  that  I  can  perceive  its  aptfon,  and  know  it  is 
perfenp^g  Its  appropriate  office. 
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The  course  I  have  adopted  is,  that  when  I  am  certain  that  a 
specific  action  in  the  system  mast  be  aided  or  established,  and  have 
in  mjr  possessicm  a  certain  medicine  that  will  produoe  or  aid  in 
brinffiiu|  about  said  eflfoct,  to  give  and  keep  giving  until  the  de- 
sired emd  is  attained ;  and  if  a  medicine  (so  callea)  does^  not  act 
in  an  obvious  manner  after  testing  it  a  few  times,  I  throw  it  aside. 
Quite  a  number  of  articles  of  the  Eclectic  practice  have  met  this 
fiite,  in  the  few  years  I  have  been  prescrilnng  for  the  sick.  But  I 
have  all  confidence  in  medicine ;  if  such  was  not  die  fact,  I  would 
not  be  engaged  in  the  practice.  But  I  have  no  objections  to  the 
change  contempli^  by  HomcBopathists  to  reduce  the  anfount  of 
poison  to  infinitesimal  doses.  This  would  accomplish  much  good; 
It  would  place  all  the  old  hunkers  on  as  safe  premises  as  the  young 
doctor  was  when  he  would  not  give  any  meaicines  but  catnip  tea, 
lest  be  miffht  do  harm.  One  thousandth  part  of  agrain  of  arsenic 
is  not  so  cUtngerons  a  dose  as  one,  twelve,  or  fifteen  grains ;  so    '^"^ 


c»lomel,  cmper,  zinc,  lead,  antimony,  &c.  Fnm'this  bonsidera^ 
tion,  I  bid  them  god  speed.  Eclectics  can  look  on  and  feel  grati- 
fied at  Uieir  success,  hoping  in  the  events  of  the  future,  to  be 
the  means  of  giving  them  more  light,  and  elevating  the  entire  prac- 
tice to  what  the  Eclectic  now  is  or  may  be. 

If  these  few  remarks,  in  your  judgpnent,  will  not  give  ofifence.to 
some  or  any  of  the  good  friends  of  Homceopathy,  you  ate  at  liber^ 
to  insert  them  in  the  Journal.  D.  B. 

Btlhfontaintj  Ohio. 

In  publishing  the  foregoing  candid  observations,  we  deem  it  our 
duty  to  remark  that  Homoeopathy  has  something  more  than  the 
n^ative  merit  which  Dr.  B.  ascribes  to  it.  Homoeopathy  has,  if 
human  testimony  be  worth  anything  at  all,  a  valuable  curative 
power.  We  have  long  demanded  that  old  school  practitioners  shall 
pay  some  regard  to  the  practical  evidences  of  Eclectic  success. 
We  have  denounced  them  for  their  unwilligness  to  investigate. 
Now  Homoeopathy  makes  the  same  demand  oi  us,  that  we  shall 
look  at  the  extensive  array  of  evidence  of  its  practical  value,  and 
that  we  shall  give  it  a  fair  trial.  We  find  the  evidence  of  its  suc- 
cess, and  great  superiority  to  Allopathy,  decisive  and  satisfiictoiy. 
We  find  it  eminently  worthy  of  a  trial  as  a  species  of  medical  re- 
form, and  it  now  rests  with  Eclectic  practitioners  to  ascertain,  by 
actual  e^riment,  whether  any  of  the  Homoeopathic  remedies  are 
capable  of  accomplishing  objects  which  cannot  be  attained  by  the 
means  already  in  use,  or  whether  in  any  disease,  the  Homoeopathic 
reuediea  act  with  greater  certainty  and  safety  than  we  are  accus- 
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So  far  as  we  have  heard  of,  the  trials  of  HomoBopathic  remedies 
by  Eclectic  physicians,  the  results  have  been  highly  satisfactory, 
and  in  mMiy  cases,  the  results  are  as  prompt  and  decisive  as  by  any 
other  system.  It  is  true,  as  Dr.  B.  remarks,  that  the  Homoeopathic 
doses  are  too  small  to  produce  any  important  effect,  if  applied  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  they  are 
applied  on  a  totally  different  princi{rfe« 

A  small  fraction  of  a  grain  of  Ipecac  would  be  entirely  insuffi- 
cient to  produce  emesis,  nor  would  a  repetition  of  the  dose  produce 
that  effect.  But  it  should  be  recollected,  that  Ipecac  is  used  by  the 
Homceopathist  not  to  produce  emesisj  but  to  cUlatf  nausea.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  small  dose  of  Ipecac  or  Liobelia  will  veiy 
generally  alla3r  or  remove  nausea — even  a  much  lai^r  dose  than 
HomcBopathists  generally  use  will  produce  that  effect.  In  like 
manner,  a  Homoeopathic  preparation  of  Podophytlin  would  be 
used,  not  to  overcome  costiveness,  but  to  counteract  a  bilious  diar- 
rhoea. Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  dose  must  be  exceedingly  small 
to  prevent  the  development  of  the  usual  results  of  remedies,  and 
enable  them  to  operate  in  this  retro^active  manner. 

The  Homoeopathic  method  of  practice  possesses  a  convenience, 
delicacy  and  precision  which  belongs  to  no  other,  and  which,  in 
many  instances,  would  render  it  preferable,  if  equally  certain  and 
efficient. 

*  Every  enlightened  physician  knows  that  there  are  a  great  many 
different  remedies,  and  different  methods  of  practice,  which  will 
accoTifipIish  similar  results  in  the  treatment  of  any  disease.  Hence 
it  is  desirable  to  have  command  of  all  the  resources  of  the  materia 
medica,  for  it  often  happens  that  we  find  the  utmost  limits  of  our 
knowledge  insufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  purposes. 
The  worst  feature  of  old  school  practice  was  its  limited  and  per- 
nicious materia  medica.  To  that  Eclecticism  should  present  the 
greatest  possible  contrast,  in  availing  itself  of  everjrthing  that  is 
safe  or  successful.  We  think  we  have  ample  evidence  to  warrant 
the  assertion,  that  the  numerous  safe  and  delicate  specific  remedies 
introduced  by  Hahnemann,  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Eclectic 
practitioner,  and  will,  in  some  instances  at  least,  accomplish  results 
very  difficult  of  attainment  by  any  other  agencies. — B. 
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AN  EARNEST  APPEAL! 

Friends  of  Medical  Reform !  Have  you  ever  patiently  reflectec 
upon  the  position  of  the  medical  profession,  and  the  duties  whicl 
devolve  upon  every  member  of  that  enlightened  portion  who  con- 
stitute "the  vanguard  of  the  army?" 

We  fear  too  many  have  overlooked  their  own  great  responsibili- 
ties, and  relied  too  much  upon  the  power  of  truth  and  its  public 
champions.  We  fear  that  each  practitioner  has  not  fully  realize<i 
his  own  importance  as  a  member  of  the  army  of  reform,  and  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  his  laboring  for  the  regeneration  of  med- 
icine, and  the  temporal  salvation  of  mankind. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  prol}ably  as  many  as  fifty  thousand 
physiqans  in  the  United  States,  who  are  attached  to  the  old  school 
system  of  practice,  and  who  have  an  immense  amount  of  wealth, 
reputation,  and  social  influence,  nearly  all  of  which  is  devoted  to 
the  perpetuation  of  the  falsehoods,  the  bigotry,  the  prejudice,  and 
the  despotic  organization  of  the  profession,  which  we  collectively 
designate  under  the  title  of  Old  Hunkerism. 

Wherever  this  influence  prevails — wherever  it  has  not  been  broken 
down  by  the  spirit  of  reform,  every  great  innovation  in  science, 
morals,  philanthropy,  or  governmental  justice,  is  resisted  with  a 
stubborn  and  vindictive  opposition.  The  medical  profession  under 
its  old  organization,  has  stood  firm  like  the  Catholic  church  and 
the  aristocracies  of  Europe,  against  every  boldly  progressive  move- 
ment of  science,  liberty,  and  humanity.  At  the  present  time,  if 
you  would  excite  the  implacable  hostility  of  the  members  of  the 
Hunker  organization,  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  make  a  signal  im> 
proveraent  in  your  profession,  and  to  treat  with  success  diseases 
which  have  baffled  their  skill.  The  young  man  who  wishes  to 
receive  the  frowns  of  his  seniors,  and  to  have  a  strong  combination 
to  put  him  down,  need  only  pass  by  the  offices  and  colleges  of  an 
unsuccessful  practice,  and  take  lessons  from  some  one  who  is  really 
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a  sucoeisfQl  practitioner.  Or  if  he  has  bowed  to  their  authority  ao 
far  as  to  take  lessons  from  the  high  priests  of  medical  delusion,  he 
can  easily  secure  their  anathemas  by  treating  with  coortesy  and 
ustice,  any  man  of  profound  science,  who  has  learned  more  of 
nature's  laws  than  collegiate  professors  are  acquainted  with,  and 
who  has,  therefore,  been  excluded  like  Harvey,  from  collegiate 
fellowship  aod  professional  courtesy. 

The  spirit  of  Hunkerism  is  eveiy  where  the  same,  and  firatemizes 
all  over  the  globe.  In  the  medical  profession,  in  chnrcli,  and  in 
state  aflbirs,  it  is  alike  everywhere  the  sjHrit  of  selfishness,  the 
spirit  of  hypocritical  ambition,  scorning  all  truth  which  is  not 
subservient  to  its  own  advancement,  and  repudiating  eveiy  high 
and  holy  princifde.  Until  this  Satanic  spirit  is  crushed,  the  world 
must  advance  but  slowly  in  science  and  in  ha[^ness — the  loven  of 
of  truth  must  struggle  with  persecution,  and  fashionable  scientific 
homicide  must  continue  to  ravage  our  country. 

Against  the  fifty  thousand,  whose  influence  contributes  directly 
or  indirectly  to  maintain  the  power  and  organization  of  Hunkerism, 
what  force  can  we  array  ?  We  believe  there  are  not  more  than 
five  thousand  of  all  classes  of  medical  independents,  inclodii^ 
Eclectics,  Homoeopathies,  Botanies,  &c*  Were  these  all  animated 
by  the  proper  spirit,  and  really  desirous  of  overthrowing  prcmipdy 
all  medical  errors — did  they  take  a  proper  view  of  their  position 
and  responsibilities,  the  whole  country  would  be  regenerated  in  ten 
years  beyond  a  doubt,  and  medical  Hunkerism  might  be  buried  in 
oblivion  along  with  the  follies  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus  I 

To  prove  this  let  us  enquire — What  is  it  that  sustains  the  power 
and  influence  of  Hunkerism  ?  It  is  simply  the  fact  that  the  young 
men  who  enter  the  profession,  study  with  old  Hunker  preceptors, 
and  are  by  them  taught  to  reverence  the  authorities,  and  believe  in 
the  errors  of  the  profession.  From  those  offices  they  go  duly  pre- 
pared to  undergo  the  influences  of  the  colleges,  in  which  the  med- 
ical professors  impart  their  own  learning,  with  all  the  attendant 
falsehoods  and  bigotries,  exerting,  by  the  influence  of  their  rank 
and  authority,  a  mesmeric  control  over  the  impressible  minds  of  the 
pupils,  who  regard  them  as  the  oracles  of  almost  infallible  wisdom. 

But  why  is  it  that  so  large  a  majority  of  the  students  of  medicine 
place  themselves  under  these  influences,  imbibe  their  prejudices, 
and  allow  their  minds  to  be  closed  iq^  against  all  liberal  thoughts  ? 
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Simply  for  tbe  immmi  diat  a  much  greater  number  of  old  school 
practitiooerB  are  ready  and  willing  to  receive  students,  than  can  be 
found  among  reformers*  In  other  words  it  is  simply  because  med- 
ical reformen  do  not  discharge  dieir  duty,  and  have  not  seriously 
reflected  upon  its  importance. 

If  every  independent  practitioner  in  the  United  States  would 
make  it  a  rule  to  engage  one  student  per  annum,  and  seild  him  to  a 
liberal  medical  school,  we  should  have  at  once  a  larger  number  of 
medical  students  and  medical  graduates  in  the  ranks  of  liberal  med- 
icine, than  In  those  of  Hunkerism,  for  there  are  not  at  present,  and 
have  not  been  at  any  time  heretofore,  a^  many  as  five  thousand 
students  in  attendance  upon  the  lectures  of  die  old  school  institu- 
tions. This  course  would,  in  ten  years,  completely  overwhelm  the 
power  of  the  old  school  party,  and  ensure  its  total  disoiganizati<m 
and  defeat.  Many  would  renounce  their  profession,  others  would 
espouse  Eclectic  principles ;  students  would  avoid  old  school  <^ces, 
when  they  saw  the  great  revolution  in  progress,  as  they  would  a 
sinking  ship-Hhe  old  Hunker  colleges  would  begin  10  dedine,  and 
the  more  nnsuccesstul  ones  would  be  closed,  and  while  a  few  would 
hold  fast  to  all  their  prejudices,  and  fight  to  the  last,  the  great  body 
of  the  profession  would  yield  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  the 
^irit  of  the  age.  *  . 

All  these  results  are  dearfy  within  your  power  Friends  of  Rf- 
form!  yon  have  but  to  will  it,  and  you  shall  yet  see,  during  this 
generation,  die  osahd  bb volution  achieved.  It  is  necessary  only 
that  you  make  it  a  rule  to  invite  into  the  ranks  of  the  profession, 
every  young  man  whose  talents  and  moral  worth  are  efficient  to 
folfil  honorably  its  duties.     Mate  it  a  rule  always  to  have  one  or 

,  more  meriiorioms  sindenis  on  handy  and  urge  them  to  go  through 
a  most  thorou^  collegiate  course  of  instruction. 

At  the  present  time,  not  one  in  ten  of  our  Eclectic  physicians 
has  done  his  duty  fully  in  this  matter,  and  the  consequence  is  that 

,      Eclecticism  is  still  in  its  infancy,  struggling  against  powerful  oppo- 

,  sition,  at  a  time  when  it  might  liave  been  triumphant  throughout 
the  land,  if  our  friends  had  all  realised  tbe  necessity  of  sustaining 
tbe  cause,  by  brimrinir  in  aUe  recruits  to  fill  our  ranks. 

Let  us  then  most  earnestly  entreat  our  readers  not  to  delay  action 
any  longer  in  this  matter.    It  is  to  you,  Beleetic  praetiiiontrSf  that 

^     we  must  look  for  triumph  or  defeat.    If  you  do  your  du^  our  tri- 
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\mi^  will  be  speedjr-^  yon  ue  dilAtovy,  we  shall  have  a  tedious 
and  harassing  strife,  and  yoa  will  be  continoally  insulted  bj  haughty 
assumptions  of  superiority  in  your  opponents. 

We  know  of  Eclectic  practitioners  who  have  from  six  to  eight 
students  under  their  care,  and  who  are  thus  performing  nobly  their 
duty  to  their  country,  but  alas,  we  know  of  too  many  who  never 
think  of  this  duty — ^physicians  who,  perhaps,  have  applications  to 
take  students,  or  who  might  have  them  if  they  would  give  any  en- 
couragement, but  who  decline  such  engagements  merely  because 
they  do  not  reflect  upon  their  vast  importance  to  the  common  cause. 
To  all  such  we  would  give  a  word  of  admonition — are  you  willing, 
DOW  that  you  have  embarked  in  this  great  cause,  and  are  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  those  who  have  given  it  an  existence* 
and  reputation,  are  you  willing  to 'enjoy  its  advancing  prosperi^^ 
and  reputation,  to  which  others  have  contributed  so  largely, 
without  doing  your  full  share  of  eflfort  in  the  promotion  of  the  re* 
form  ?  We  do  not  believe  that  you  are.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
you  desire  to  be  drones  in  the  hive,  and  leave  to  others  the  duties, 
while  you  enjoy  only  the  profits*  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that 
you  have  heretofore  overiooked  this  matter,  and  have  rated  too 
humbly  the  importance  of  your  influence,  and  the  necessity  of  your 
exertions  to  gather  in  recruits  for  the  vanguard  of  the  army.  Re- 
merfiber  that  the  private  practitioners  are  the  very  pillars  of  the 
temple  of  medical  sci^ice,  and  unless  they  yield  an  efficient  sup- 
port, it  must  fall  in  ruin.  Arouse,  then  to  a  full  sense  of  your  re- 
sponsibilities— ^you  may  have  it  in  your  power  to  inflict  immensd 
injury  on  the  great  cause,  by  bringing  into  its  ranks  men  who  will 
dishonor  its  name,  or  on  the  other  hand,  you  may  attract  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  noble  science,  a  gifted  pupil,  who  may  prove 
the  Haller,  the  Hunter,  or  the  Sydenham  of  America.  Tou  may 
leave  the  great  cause  to  dwindle  and  perish  by  neglect,  or  you  may 
fill  it  ranks  with  noble  hearted  young  men,  who  will  regenerate  the 
profession,  and  accelerate  the  progress  of  mankind  in  knowledge 
and  happiness.  Rouse  up,  then,  to  your  duty,  and  let  your  offices 
be  filled  at  once  with  the  worthy  and  intelligent  young  men,  who 
are  even  now  waiting  your  consent  and  encouragement,  to  come  for- 
ward and  regenerate  the  medical  professicm.  B. 
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Pboobxss  of  EcLBorrcitir.-^A  graduate  of  the  Eclectic  Medjical 
Institute,  at  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  writes  that  he  and  his  partner 
have  treated  about  four  thousand  cases,  with  only  twenty^^e  deaths, 
thus  saving  more  than  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  all  their  patients. 

Dr.  Childs,  of  Madison,  Indiana,  writes  as  follows : 

^^Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  prosperity  of  your  Insti- 
tution, and  the  triun\phant  success  that  is  crowning  your  praise- 
worthy efforts,  in  reforming  the  outrageous  abuses  of  prevailing 
medical  practice.  I  am  exceedingly  happy  to  be  able  to  inform 
you  of  the  rapid  extension  of  lioeral  principles  in  this  quarter. 
Less  than  two  years  ago,  (when  I  first  came  to  this  place)  there 
were  not  three  families  who  would  for  a  moment  entertain  tlie  idea 
of  employing  an  Eclectic,  while  now  I  am  in  regular  attendance 
on  about  three  hundred,  and  every  day  called  to  more.  This  is 
truly  an  age  of  progression,  and  we  who  are  engaged  in  spreading 
the  sentiments  of  Eclecticism,  can  compliment  ourselves  upon  rapid  ' 

Erogress.  In  looking  back  over  the  past  five  years,  and  oe- 
owing  what  a  mighty  arm  of  reformers  the  little  "Spartan  band** 
(that  used  to  asseraole  in  Fourth  street  hall)  has  swelled  into,  I  am 
joyfully  amazed.'* 

Eclectic  colleges  are  germinating  every  where.  An  Eclectic 
Medical  school  is  seeking  a  charter  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Who  are 
the  leaders  in  this  movement,  and  whether  they  are  really  reformers, 
or  not,  we  do  not  know,  as  we  have  received  no  definite  information 
concerning  the  scheme. 

The  Herald  of  Truth,  a  religious  newspaper,  (16  pages  monthly 

^-one  dollar  per  annum )  published  at  Philadelphia,  contains  in  its 

first  number,  just  issued,  the  following  paragraph. 

Eclectic  Medical  Collegk.-»— The  friends  of  medical  reform 
in  this  city,  have  in  contemplation  the  establishment  of  a  college 
of  the  above  name  and  character,  and  the  chair  of  Anatomy  and 
Phytiology  has  been  given  to  the  Editor. 

The  editor,  we  believe,  is  Dr.  J.  T.  Walsh. 

The  Central  Medical  College  of  Syracuse  (Eclectic)  has,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Potter,  **about  eighty  matriculants.**  The  Fac- 
dty  deeign  holding  a  spring  and  summer  session.  Mrs.  Fowler 
and  Mrs*  Oleason,  co-operate  with  the  Faculty  in  teaching  females* 
We  hope  they  will  obtain  a  good  number  of  female  students.  The 
medical  profess' on  should  be  open  to  women,  and  we  presume  the 
New  York  and  Yankee  girls  are  not  afraid  of  its  responsibilities. 

Tlie  Memphis  School  ( Eclectic)  has  about  forty  matriculants, 
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who  are  said  to  be  a  rtry  intelligent,  respectable  class.  Dr.  Wil- 
son opcupies  the  Obstetrical  chair.  He  is  said  to  be  a  g:ood 
teacher,  and  an  extensive  practitioner. 

Dr.  Mott,  President  of  the  N.  T.  Academy  of  Medicine,  has 
recently  avowed  rather  liberal  sentimente  for  an  old  school  professor, 
and  Prof.  Dickson,  of  New  York,  one  6f  the  niotit  distinguished 
professors  in  America,  avows  himself  in  favor  of  the  Eclectic 
principle,  and  says  that  the  profession  are  '^und  to  adopt  what- 
ever they  might  find  good  in  Hom<Bopathy  or  any  other  new  sys- 
tem/' The  New  York  Universe,  which  is  onr  authority  for  these 
statements,  says  that  the  <' Academy  of  Medicine  is  virtually  de- 
funct.'* 

A  HooKBopathia  Academy  of  Medicine  has  been  fMned  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  which  embodies  a  new  and  valuable  principle 
that  we  have  often  advocated.  T|ie  business  of  giving  diplomas 
is  entirely  separated  from  ihat  of  teaching,  and  teadiers  are  left  to 
stand  upon  their  own  ^lerits,  by  a  system  of  fiM  competition.  Any 
one  who  is  competent,  may  teach  as  many  students  as  he  can  get, 
and  those  who  have  been  taught,  must  then  seek  their  dipliwias 
from  an  independent  board  of  examiners.  This  is  the  true  demo- 
cratic principle,  which  must  in  time,  be  adopted,  although  it  may 
not  as  yet  be  practicable  in  all  cases. 

The  discordant  elements  -  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College  do  not 
hold  together  very  well.  Prof.  Mussey  has  resigned  his  chair. 
Thus  does  the  lapse  of  time  remove  from  the  field  of  action  the 
more  bigoted  opponenta  of  jBcientific  progress.  Cooke,  Harrison, 
Mussey  and  Drake,  who  have  been  leaders  of  conservatism,  no 
longer  give  it  any  strength.  Their  names  and  influence  are  passing 
away  like  a  dream.  Younger  and  more  liberal  men  will  occupy 
their  places. 

Prof.  Kost,  of  the  Botanico*  Medical  School,  (recently  changed 
to  Physo- Medical)  has  resigned  his  chair  in  that  institution.  As 
Prof.  K.  is  regarded  as  the  ablest  man  in  the  institution,  his  with- 
drawal will  in  all  probability  bring  about  a  dissolution  of  the 
school.  If  a  re-oi]ganiaation  or  new  movement  should  take  place, 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Dr.  Kost,  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve it  will  be  beneficial  to  the  great  cause  of  medical  reform.    B. 
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FiouHDiTT. — Piof.  Hilly  of  the  Eclectic  Medicel  iMtiMe,  on 
the  SOtb  of  December  last,  deliv^^  a  woneuui  oi  this  city  of  a 
male  child,  weighing  fourteen  and  a  half  ponnds.  The  child  and 
mother  are  doing  well. 

The  New  York  Eclectic  Journal  says :  **The  wife  of  a  German, 
St  Rochester,  New  York,  has  recently  had  three  sons  at  one  bidii. 
Last  year  die  bad  three,  thus  making  six  sons  at  two  births,  and 
all  alive  and  thriving.''  B. 


SMALL  POX. 

Hiis  disease  has  prevailed  more  extensively  in  this  dtv,  and 
throQg^ioiit  the  country  during  the  last  two  or  three  months  tiian|at 
uiy  previous  period  for  many  years. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  been  repeatedly  solicited  by  friends  from  a 
distance,  to  give  them  the  course  of  treatment  pursued  by  Eclectics 
bere,  where  we  have  a  much  more  extensive  field  of  practice,  than 
tf  any  other  point,  I  now  proceed  to  sive  the  course  which  I  have 
porsued,  and  which  has  been  successful  in  eveiy  case.  My  treat- 
mient  does  not  diflfer  materially  from  that  of  other  Eclectics,  whose 
sQccess  has  been  almost  if  not  not  as  entirely  as  great. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  it  is  often  difficult  to  distingnisb 
it  fixMn  an  onunaiy  severe  attack  of  fever,  attended,  frequently,  with 
strong  catarrhal  symptoms-^with  severe  bead  and  back  ache— nau- 
sea and  vomitixig.  ^  ^ 

In  this  stage  of  the  disease  I  order  a  thorough  emetic  of  the 
^ostous  tincture  of  LobeUa,  (seeds  pulverized)  ^Sangninaria  and 
Ictodes  Fcetida,  ii,  prepared  with  good  cider  vinegar  in  prop<Mlion 
of  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  each  to  the  quart  of  vinegar,  kej^ 
iMrly  scalding  hot,  in  a  tight  vessel  for  four  or  five  day8-*-of  this 
tincture  I  give  doses  evety  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  commencing  with 
one  teaspoonful  and  increasing  it  one  teaspoonful  each  time  up  to 
four ;  then  give  four  each  time  until  the  patient  has  vomited  freely 
three  or  four  times.    It  is  best  to  be  given  in  warm  catnip  tea. 

Site  sweet*.  After  the  emetic,  if  the  patient  sweats  freely,  I  give 
m  freely  of  a  strong  infusion  catnip  or  asclepias,  with  an  equal 
put  of  sassafras,  (bm  of  the  root)  and  continue  the  sweat  as  Iod^ 
^  possible.  As  soon  as  the  stomach  is  settled,  say  in  a  half  or 
tbrse  quarters  of  an  hour,  a  catharic  is  £ivec,  composed  of  equal 
PMs  of  Beach's  onMnliauM  vh^^ie  ana  the  ntutralixing  fkp9ifi 
^en  in  form  of  a  strong  inrasion,  made  by^adding  abcmt  three 
Qfachms  of  each  to  three*foiuths  of  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and 
sweetened.  Of  this  I  give  one  tablespoonful  every  hour,  until  it 
operates  finely.    This  will  generally  operate  in  four  or  five  hours, 
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and  often  sopner,  but  if  not  in  five  or  six,  I  give  some  stronger 
dose,  as  Podophyllinor  the  anti-^bilious  physic  in  substance,  the  Po* 
dophyllin  in  one^fourth  grain  doses,  tinctured  with  ten  times  its 
weignt  of  sugar,  repeated  every  hour  or  two. 

After  the  cathartic  has  operated,  and  during  the  operation,  I  give 
freely  of  the  tea  mentioned  above,  and  if  he  does  not  sweat  freely 
in  two  or  three  hours,  he  is  then  bathed  or  sponged  all  over  in 
weak  ley.  and  subjected  to  the  vapor  of  burning  alcohol,  to  pro- 
duce profuse  perspiration.  This  is  done  by  placing  a  vessel  with 
alcohol,  as  a  tea  cup  or  saucer,  under  a  wood  oottomed  chair,  seat- 
ing the  patient  in  it,  surrounded,  except  his  head,  by  a  wollen  blan- 
ket, so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  vapor  and  heat,  of  the  al- 
oohol  set  on  fire.  If  the  heat  is  too  severe,  raise  the  bla^et  a  little. 
At  first  let  him  drink  the  tea,  but  as  soon  as  he  sweats  freely,  give 
him  freely  of  cold  water  and  continue  to  sweat  him  for  one-half, 
three  quarters,  or  an  hour,  or  until  he  feels  faint.  Then  wrap  him 
up  in  the  blanket  and  put  him  in  bed — ^let  him  sweat  on  moderately 
by  giving  the  iea  until  the  eruption  is  out  freely,  which  will  some- 
times be  several  days. 

When  the  eruption  is  freely  out,  I  discontinue  the  tea,  and  let 
him  drink  all  the  cold  water  he  wants,  and  also  give  him  one  table 
spoonful  every  three  hours  of  the  infusion  of  the  Maerotyg  Ra- 
cemosaj  made  one  ounce  to  the  pint.  This  is  continued  from  this 
time  on,  until  the  patient  is  convalescent.  I  give  sweet  oil  in  dos- 
es of  one  or  two  tablespoonsfnl  every  night,  or  as  often  as  is  neces- 
sary to  move  the  bowels  every  day — apply  sweet  oil  to  the  face 
ana  such  other  parts  as  suffer  much  from  the  pustulation — often 
bathing  him  all  over  with  it.  Also  bath  him  once  a  day  in  warm 
milk  and  water. 

Let  him  have  mild  and  unirritating  diet,  but  do  not  starve  him. 

In  all  cases  where  the  eruption  has  been  bronght  out  early  and 
freely  by  the  spirit  sweat  and  the  sassafras,  I  have  found  tlie  pa- 
tient to  do  much  better  than  when  sweating  was  not  produced. 

I  look  upon  the  Macrotys  as  a  most  valuable  remedy,  in  modify- 
ing the  disease  and  rendenng  it  much  less  malignant.  It  seems  to 
exert  a  specific  influence  over  it. 

I  believe  it  greatly  mitigates  the  violence  and  danger  of  the  sec- 
ondary fiverj  for  in  no  case  when  it  was  constantly  used,  have  I 
seen  this  fever  prove  troublesome.  If  this  fever  should  rise  high,  a 
pretty  free  use  of  cathartics,  of  the  kind  used  at  first,  followed  by 
tonic  diaphoretics,  such  as  asclepiaus  and  chamomile  flowers,  has 
soon  removed  all  dangerous  symptoms.  The  practice  of  making 
applications  of  strong  medicines  to  the  face  to  prevent  pitting,  that 
is  pursued  by  some  old  school  men,  (such  as  cnloride  of  lime  and 
mercurial  ointment,)  I  look  upon  as  most  reprehensible — as  I  have 
never  known  it  to  succeed  in  preventing  the  pitting,  while  it  often 
produces  dangerous,  if  not  fhtal  effects.    A  young  man  died  a  few 
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days  since  in  this  city  on  the  twentieth  day  after  the  eruption  ap- 
peared^and  four  orfivedays  after  the  characteristic  symptoms,  of  small 
pox  had  subsided,  on  whose  face  the  mercurial  ointment  had  been 
constantly  applied  to  prevent  pitting — I  believe  he  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  mercury  absorbea  from  the  ointment.  M. 


CONSULTATIONS. 

I  am  constantly  being  called  upon,  by  letters  Yrom  practitioners 
at  a  distance,  describing  difficult  cases  of  disease^  for  a4vice  and 
directions  in  their  treatment.  Being  desirous  of  aiding  practition- 
ers as  much  as  possible  in  their  profession,  I  have  in  all  cases  giv- 
en free  and  full  replies  to  their  applications,  as  soon  as  time  would 
permit.  These  applications  have  been  gradually  and  steadily  in- 
creasing in  number,  as  my  acquaintance  with  practitioners  has  be- 
come.more  extended,  so  tnat  for  the  past  year,  the  labor  necessarily- 
required  to  make  the  proper  replies,  has  necome  very  great,  and  it 
haa  become  a  great  tax  upon  my  time.  Not  unfrequently  do  I  re- 
ceive letters  of  this  kind  in  one  day  to  fully  answer  which,  requires 
more  than  another  day  "of  time  and  hard  labor.  Up  to  this 
time  I  have  borne  the  burden,  and  performed  the  task  without  com- 
plaint or  compensation.  But  of  late  the  increase  of  these  applica- 
tion hat  been  so  great  as  to  seriously  interrupt  my  business,  in 
writing  replies. 

Now,  I  cannot  afford  this  any  longer,  and  as  I  am  not  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  comparative  merits  of  the  different  applf- 
catioQSy  I  must  in  justice,  answer  all  or  reject  all. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  reject  any,  and  cannot  affeml  to  answer  all 
for  nothing,  therefore,  I  have  concluded  to  say  to  all  who  may 
wish  to  consult  me  by  letter  respecting  the  treatment  of  diseases, 
that  their  requests  shall  be  fully  and  promptly  complied  with  as  far 
as  is  in  my  power,  provided  a  sufficient  fee  is  enclosed  to  pay  me 
for  the  necessary  time  and  labor  spent  in  investi^ting  the  subject, 
and  writing  out  my  opinion  and  directions.  This  fee  will  be  from 
two  to  five  dollars,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  case,  and 
the  ftbility  of  the  patient. 

The  practitioner  should  make  the  patient  pay^  the  fee.  There 
is  no  xeason  why  a  patient  should  not  be  as  read)r  to  pay  for  coun- 
sel vthgfj  put  in  writing  and  sent  a  thousand  miles,  as  when  the 
consulting  physician  or  surgeon  is  present  and  gives  his  advice  and 
directions  orally,  a  much  more  convenient  way  for  him. 

B.  L.  HILL,  M.  D. 

For  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  foregoing  article  from  Dr.  Hill, 
I  would  state  to  the  friends  who  wish  to  consult  me  as  heretofore^ 
that  to  ensure  replies,  a  fee  must  be  enclosed. 

T.  V.  MORROW,  M.  D. 
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SPRING  AND  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  THE  ECLECTIC 

MEDICAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Institute,  in  complianoe  wi^  the  nneat 

Saest  of  the  stodents  now  in  attendance,  as  welKas  of  stndents 
I  practitionen  from  abroad,  have  determined,  contraiT  to  pre* 
vious  announcement,  to  hold  a  Spring  and  Summer  Session  as 
heretofore. 

The  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  second  Monday  in  March, 
1S60.  The  course  will  be  full  and  complete ;  from  six  to  wev&i 
Lectures  being  given  daily. 

FEES. 

For  students  who  have  but  one  course  to  attend,  in  order 

to  graduate,  $70  00 

For  lUl  others,  36  M 

Matriculation  Fee,  8  00 

Demonstrator's  Ticket,  (optional,  excqpl  to  candidates  for 
graduation,  who  have  not  previously  attoided  to  Dissections,)  6  00 

Any  student,  by  the  pre-payment  of  8100,  will  be  entitled  to  a^ 
tend  three  or  more  courses  of  Lectures;  or  until  he  is  ijualifted  to 
graduate. 

Phvsicians  attending  this  course,  who  have  been  four  yetn  en- 
gagea  in  piactice,  or  students  who  have  attended  one  or  more 
courses  of  Lectures,  in  this,  or  some  other  Medical  College,  will 
be  entitled  to  present  themselves  for  graduation  at  the  close  of  the 
session. 

Graduates  of  this  and  other  Medical  Institutions,  will  be  admit- 
ted to  attend  by  I>ayinff  the  Matriculation  Fee. 

This  course  willaroid  an  excellent  opportmiity  for  students  of 
other  Medical  Institutions,  who  have  but  one  more  contfse  to  attend, 
to  finish  their  colleffiate  studies,  and  mduate. 

Good  board  can  be  had  for  from  82,26  to  82^0  per  week. 

By  forming  clubs  with  from  four  to  six  persons,  fa  vesy  eommon 
practice  among  students, )  and  renting  rooms,  tnsoents  may  ^oaid 
themselves  for  from  76  cents  to  $1,26  per  wedL. 

There  will  be  a  trifling  additional  expema^  for  issatnmicai  mate* 
rial,  to  those  who  attend  to  dissections. 

Those  wishing  further  information  rdative  to  the  Institole,  or 
course  of  Lectures,  will  please  address  letters,  post  paid,  to  the 
subscriber.  T.  V.  MORBOW,  mTd., 

Drnmafthe  FacuUf. 
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part  1. — (Original  ^ommunuations. 


SMALL  POX. 


BT   PROF.    B.    L.    HILL,    M.    D. 


(The  following  essay  on  Small  Pox,  prepared  by  Prof.  B.  L. 
Hill  for  our  January  number,  was  accidentally  mislaid  after  being 
handed  in.  As  its  suggestions  are  highly  important,  we  requested 
him  just  before  the  Journal  was  issued,  to  re-write  his  communi- 
cation. Under  the  pressure  of  his  engagements,  it  was  briefly  and 
hastily  re-written  and  published.  Owing  to  a  mistake  of  the 
printer,  it  was  published  in  an  inaccurate  manner,  without  the  au- 
thor's name,  or  any  other  explanation.  In  justice  to  Dr.  H.  we 
DOW  publish  the  original  article,  which  had  been  mislaid  for  a 
time. — B.) 

This  disease  seems  to  have  prevailed  more  extensively  in  our 
city,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  tlie  country,  and  in  country  towns, 
during  the  last  three  months,  than  at  any  previous  period  since  the 
settlement  of  this  country. 

Nor  has  it  yet  subsided,  as  there  are  a  large  number  of  cases 
still  in  the  city,  and  we  are  daily  receiving  letters  from  various  parts 
of  the  country,  announcing  its  appearance. 

Inasmuch  as  the  course  of  treatment  pursued  by  the  Eclectic 
prmctitioners  in  this  city  has  been  almost  universally  successful,  it 
IS  due  to  the  readers  oi  the  Journal  that  they  should  have  the  beii- 
e&t  <rf  our  extensive  experience.     Having  treated  a  large  number 
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without  the  loss  of  any,  I  propose  to  give  a  brief  accoont  of  the 
course  of  treatment  relied  upon. 

Omitting  any  attempt  at  a  description  of  the  disease,  as  that  is 
unnecessary,  I  proceed  directly  to  the  treatment.  If  called  in  the 
first  stage,'  while  the  symptoms  have  the  characteristics  of  a  severe 
attack  of  bilious  or  inflammatory  fevers,  such  as  full>  hard,  and 
frequent  pulse;  hot,  dry  skin;  thirst;  head  and  back  ache;  nausea  or 
vomiting,  with  a  furred  tongue,  and  entire  loss  of  appetite;  I  order, 
1st,  an  emetic,  of  the  acetous  tincture  of  Lobelia,  Sanguinaria, 
and  Ictodes  Foetida,  &  6,  to  be  given  in  warm  catnip  tea,  at  intervals 
of  10  or  15  minutes  between  the  doses,  beginning  with  a  tea-spoonful 
put  into  about  a  gill  of  the  tea,  sweetened,  increasing  the  emetic 
one  tea-spoonful  every  dose,  up  to  4  tea-spoonfuls,  then  giving  4  at 
a  time  every  16  or  20  minutes,  until  the  patient  has  at  least  four 
spells  ef  vomiting. 

I  then  let  the  patient  rest  from  half  to  one  hour.  If  he  sweats 
freely,  which  is  not  often  the  case,  unless  he  has  been  two  or  three 
days  sick,  I  give  him  Sassafras,  ( bark  of  the  root,)  and  catnip  in 
strong  infusion,  to  drink  freely,  and  thus  keep  up  the  perspiration 
as  long  as  practicable ;  but  if  he  does  not  sweat,  I  leave  off  the 
infusion.  Whether  he  sweats  or  not,  I  give  a  cathartic  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  the  Bilious  Physic,  and  Neutralizing  Physic, 
(Beach's)  in  doses  of  three  draohms  of  each,  added  to  one  pint  of 
boiling  water,  steeped  for  half  an  hour  at  nearly  a  boiling  heat, 
strained  and  sweetened — one  table-spoonful  given  every  hour  until 
it  begins  to  operate.  This  will  operate  freely,  from  four  to  six 
times,  generally,  without  greatly  debilitating  tlie  patient.  As  soon 
as  the  physic  begins  to  operate,  I  give  the  tea  above  duaected,  m 
freely  as  the  stomach  will  bear.  I  liave  found  the  Sassajras  to 
exert  a  most  potent  influence  in  bringing  ouf  the  eruption  in  small 

r»x,  as  well  as  in  measles,  or  scarlatina.  Its  value  for  such  purposes, 
apprehend,  is  not  properly  appreciated.  By  adding  the  catnip, 
the  infusion  is  rendered  more  diaphoretic  and  anodyne.  If  the  pa- 
tient sweats  freely  under  this  treatment,  I  continue  it,  and  wait 
patiently  for  the  eruptions  to  appear.  But  if  not,  the  patient  is 
tlien  freely  sponged  or  washed  all  over  in  ley,  and  ruboed  thor- 
oughly with  a  crash  towel,  and  the  bare  dry  band  of  the  nurse, 
and  immediately  after  the  sponging,  he  is  subjected  to  the  vapor  of 
burning  alcohol,  by  sitting  in  a  ^ood  bottom  chair,  the  feet  in  a 
vessel  of  hot  water,  with  a  woolen  blanket  around  the  neck,  Heaving 
the  head  out,)  coming  down  to  the  floor,  so  as  to  confine  the  beat 
and  vapor  around  the  body,  while  a  tea  cup  or  some  other  small 
vessel,  containing  alcohol,  (if  it  be  strong  add  a  little  water  to 
prevent  its  burning  too  rapidly,)  is  placed  under  the  chair,  and  the 
alcohol  set  on  fire.  If  it  becomes  too  hot,  let  the  blanket  be  raised 
a  little. 
Let  the  patient  drink  freely  of  the  tea  at  tirst,  bat  as  soon  as  ht 
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?tr8pire«  freelj}  let  him  drink  as  freely  as  be  can  of  cold  water, 
his  will  keep  up  his  strength,  while  it  aids  greatly  in  determining 
the  fluids  to  the  surface.  When  he  has  continued  in  a  free  per- 
spiration for  half  or  three,  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  until  be  feels 
faint,  wra[)  him  up  in  the  blanket,  and  put  him  in  bed.  Then  con- 
tinue to  give  the  tea,  one  or  two  tabie-spoonsful  every  hour,  and 
discontinue  all  other  treatment  until  the  eruption  is  fully  out  on  the 
face,  neck,  and  arms,  and  begins  to  appear  on  the  body  and  lower 
extremities.  At  this  staee  I  discontinue  the  Sassafras  and  Catnip, 
and  give  an  infusion  of  Uie  Macroiys  Ractmosay  one  ounce  to  the 

Eint;  in  doses  of  one  table-spoonful,  warm,  every  two  or  three 
ours,  and  continue  this  until  the  patient  is  convalescent. 

Sweet  oil  is  given  in  doses  of  one  or  two  tablenspoonfuls  every 
night  or  every  other  night,  so  as  to  produce  at  least  one  evacuation 
from  the  bowels  every  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  If  at  any 
time  the  patient  become^  much  choked  up  by  collection  of  mucus 
or  phlegm  in  the  air  passages,  I  give  a  little  of  the  emetic  before 
described,  just  enouj^  to  cause  slight  vomiting  once  or  twice.  This 
is  not  often  necessary ;  but  if  severe  pneumonic  symptoms  should 
appear,  which  some  times  happens,  the  emetic  may  be  used  freely 
without  danger. 

After  the  eruption  is  out  freely,  the  patient  often  suffers  much 
from  the  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  surt'aoe.  This  suflfering 
may  be  much  alleviated  by  frequently  bathii^  the  surface  in  warm 
milkand  water;  also  by  keepmg  the  surface  well  lubricated  with 
sweet  oil.  The  face  and  neck  should  be  kept  constantly  lubricated 
in  this  manner.  The  most  severe  cases  will  frequently  escape  pit- 
ting entirely,  by  this  simple  and  most  grateful  application.  It  is 
the  most  successful  a[qplication  for  the  prevention  of  pitting  that  I 
have  ever  seen  tried.  Fine  thin  silk,  lubricated  with  sweet  oil 
may  be  spread  over  the  face,  and  tlie  light  excluded  as  much  as 
posBible. 

This  is  the  course  I  have  pursued,  with  perhaps  some  slight  va- 
riation in  a  few  instances,  with  entire  success — ^not  having  lost  one, 
altboo^  I  have  treated  patients  of  all  ages,  fro^n  a  few  months  old, 
to  old  age.  It  is  substantially  the  practice  pursued  by  all  the  Ec- 
lectics here*  and  their  success  has  been  very  great,  almost  universal. 

The  Macrotys  Racemosa  seems  to  exert  a  specific  influence  in 
modifying  this  disease,  and  I  am  confident  no  one  who  has 
fairiy  tested  its  virtues,  will  ever  fail  to  prescribe  it.  Under  its 
use,  the  secondary  fever,  which  often  carries  off  the  patient,  rarely 
rises  so  as  to  attract  or  be  worthy  of  attention,  even  in  the  confluent 
kind,  and  after  the  disease  has  passed  oflT,  the  patient  seems  to  re- 
cover his  strengtii  much  more  rapidly  than  under  other  treatment. 

I  would  here  caution  the  practitioner  against  the  free  use  that  is 
fometiiiies  made  of  various  articles  to  prevent  pitting,  such  as  chlo- 
ride oi  lisie^  mercurial  ointment^  &c«,     i  have  known  some  very 
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serious  effects  to  follow  their  use,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
satisfactorily,  that  either  of  these  articles  ever  prevented  pitting  in 
a  severe  case,  where  it  was  strongly  probable  that  any  pitting  would 
have  occurred,  had  'nothing  been  used  as  preventives.  It  is  much 
safer  to  risk  the  disease  than  the  remedy.  Patients  treated  thus, 
often  die  after  the  small  pox  has  run  its  course.  A  heretofore 
healthy  yomig  man  died  in  this  city  a  few  days  ago,  on  the  twen- 
tieth day  after  the  eruptions  appeared,  six  days  aUer  it  had  run  its 
course ;  mercurial  ointment  was  kept  constantly  spread  over  lis 
face  to  prevent  pitting.  He  doubtless  died  from  the  effects  of  the 
mercury  which  nad  been  absorbed  from  the  surface  to  which  it  was 
applied.  If  called  to  a  case  after  the  eruption  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance, I  am  cautious  about  the  cathartic,  and  use  only  veiy 
mild  ones,  if  any,  relying  mainly  upon  the  sweet  oil  for  evacuating 
the  bowels. 


ECLECTICISM  IN  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS. 

Dr.  T.  V.  Morrow: 

Dear  Sir — Believing  that  you  are  ever  ready  to  listen  to  the 
reports  of  all  medical  men,  especially  tfiose  of  the  Eclectic  prac> 
tice,  I  take  the  liberty  to  trouble  you  with  this  brief  sketcli,  and 
if  you  deem  it  worthy  of  publication,  you  may  herald  it  to  the 
nninerous  readers  of  your  Journal ;  ana  here  let  me  say,  I  have 
been  a  reader  of  the  ^lectio  Journal  since  its  enlargement — and 
must  say  that  it  is  a  highly  valuable  medical  instructor.  It  has 
been  a  staff  and  shield  to  me,  located  as  I  am  in  Northern  Illinois, 
where  our  resources  for  gaining  a  thorough  medical  knowledge  are 
limited.  I  would  not  be  deprived  of  reading  it  for  ten  times  its 
cost.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  of  the  success  of  the  practice 
in  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere,  that  I  am  striving  to  impress  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the  Republic,  and  I  laugh  to  see 
the  walls  of  Hunkerism  crumbling  to  tne  ground  and  turning  back 
to  its  mother  dust,  to  inhabit  the  mineral  kingdom  never  more  to  re- 
turn. 

This  season  has  been  a  peculiar  season,  and  one  calculated 
to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  old  and  new  schools  of 
practice  ;  not  that  our  remedies  are  more  efficient  this  season,  but 
the  class  of  diseases  present  a  different  aspect,  the  cure  of  which 
is  more  strikingly  impressed  upon  the  people,  who  are  anxiously 
passing  the  medical  faculty  for  relief,  and  are  as  often  forced  to 
return  to  their  places  of  ablode,  and  there  midst  all  the  horrors  of 
a  dire  calamity  wait  for  death  to  relieve  their  suflferings;  but  thank 
God,  thespirit  of  Reform  has  crept  in  here,  and  has  taken  fast  hold 
of  the  people.  The  principles  as  taught  by  the  Eclectic  School  are 
being  promulgated  and  the  system  is  tecoming  very  popular;  but  our 
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feeble  efTorts  would  avail  but  little  were  it  not  for  the  knowledge 
and  influence  that  a  Beach,  a  Morrow,  and  a  Buchanan  have  cast 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  which  stirs  up  the 
practitioner,  and  guides  him  through  his  tedious  course  of  prac- 
tice, and  gives  the  people  confidence, 

I  read  medicine  under  the  new  school,  and  have  studied  the 
principal  works  of  the  old  school,  aixl  am  satisfied  that  the  truth  is 
on  our  side,  and  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  people  will  all 
be  with  us*    I  rejoice  that  I  commenced  the  practice  with  a  mind 
unfettered  and  free  to  investigate,  and  a  spirit  of  Reform  that 
prompts  me  to  search  all  things  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good, 
and  thus  by  putting  on  the  whole  armour  of  the  principles  of  re- 
form, I  am  prepared  to  stand  up  and  face  the  enemy  and  success- 
fully combat  him.      When  I  commenced  practice  in  this  place 
last  Spring  and  hung  out  my  card  representing  the  platform  upon 
which  I  stood,  many  a  sneering  glance  was  given,  and  even  my 
own  person  as  I  passed  along  the  streets  was  scoffed  at.     Even 
those  that  styled  themselves  scientific  M.  D's.  strove  to  brow^beat, 
ridicule^  and  scandalize  me,  as  beiug  some  obscure  imposter  and 
medical  pretender.     But  mark  the  change  even  in  the  short  space  of 
six  montns'  time ;  these  feelings  and  this  spirit  have  been  compelled 
to  hide,  and  the  name  of  an  Eclectic  is  never  ridiculed  here  now. 
And  what  has  wrought  this  change  in  so  short  a  time  ?    It  has  not 
been  for  the  want  of  energy  and  dilligence  on  the  part  of  the  Al- 
lopathies, for  they  have  rallied  themselves  in  fierce  array  against 
a%  and  made  use  of  every  means  both  reasonable  and  unreasona- 
ble ;  but  their  strong  holds  are  broken  up  and  themselves  put  to 
flifht  by  the  healing  power  and  efficacy  of  the  Vegetable  Maieria 
laediea*    And  now,  to  cut  short  the  story,  I  will  mention  some  of 
the  agents  I  made  use  of  in  my  treatment  of  cholera.    My  whole 
reliance  was  on  the  tinctures  of  Hydrastis  Canademuj  JCanthoX" 
jflouy  Mjfrica  Cerifera^  Cypripediumy  Myrrhj  Syrup  of  Ginger 
and  Capsicum^  of  each  equal  parts,  except  Capsicum  which  I  add 
in  proportion  to  ^e  strength  I  wish,  at  pleasure.    Of  this  compound 
I  give  from  one  to  two  table-spoonsfuf  every  fifteen  or  thirty  min- 
utes, (or  if  the  case  is  severe  I  am  not  particular  about  the  amount 
given)  till  my  object  is  accomplished.     A  few  portions  of  this, 
with  occasionally  a  portion  of  the  neutralizing  mixture  would  soon 
stop  vomiting ;  and  I  frequently  give  the  same  compound  by  Ene- 
ma or  Clyster,  to  be  followed  up  inunediately  after  each  evacua- 
tion, which  will  soon  check  the  cramp,  relieve  pain,  and  regulate 
the  bowels.     These  means  together  with  external  applications. 
Mustard,  Capsicum,  Brandy,  hot  bricks,  bottles,  blocks,  boiled 
com,  &c.,  will  soon  change  the  course  of  the  disease,  produce  a 
determination  to  the  surface,  promote  perspiration,  equalize  the 
circulation,  and  restore  the  stomach  and  bowels  to  a  proper  tone^ 
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After  this  is  accomplished,  or  after  the  force  of  the  disease  is  bro- 
ken'np,  my  treatment  is  based  on  general  principles,  such  as  rego- 
jating  the  bowels  with  mild  cathartics,(of  wnich  1  very  seldom  found 
it"  necessary  to  give  anything  stronger  than  Rhubarb,  Cream  Tar- 
tar, &c.,)  strengthen  the  general  system  with  some  good  tonic,  reg- 
ulate diet,  keep  the  patient  quiet,  and  attend  to  such  other  Rvmp- 
toms  as  the  case  may  present.  These  means  proved  successral  m 
every  case  before  collapse,  so  much  so  that  I  almost  hold  them  as 
specifics  in  cholera.  I  frequently  made  use  of  the  sudorific  tinc- 
ture in  small  quantities,  but  do  not  rely  on  its  use  ;  this  is  the  only 
form  that  I  have  used  opium  in  this  disease,  and  that  veiy  seldom, 
and  never  given  till  after  the  character  of  the  stool  is  changed  and 
force  of  the  disease  checked.  Diuretics  I  use  from  the  start,  and 
pay  strict  attention  to  the  nervous  system.  Under  this  treatment 
my  patients  convalesce  remarkably  fast,  whilst  those  treated  by  the 
Allopaths  with  Opium,  Morphia,  Calomel,  &c.,  die  with  perfect 
facility. 

This  country  is  undergoing  a  revolution.     The  people  have  be- 
come tired  of  the  deadly  effects  of  quackery.  W.  P.  T. 

Nov.  13,  1849. 


WOUND  OF  THE  LEG- 
Messrs.  Editors: 

The  following  case  is  one  of  mat  importance,  and  one  of 

Sculiar  interest  to  the  medical  fraternity,  as  it  is  one  of  those  af- 
ctions  for  which  no  efficient  treatment  has  been  heretofore  adopted 
or  recommended  by  the  regular  faculty,  or  any  other  faculty,  save 
the  Eclectics,  that  can  be  relied  upon,  for  a  permanent  cure  in  this 
affection,  and  as  it  had  been  treated  by  several  eminent  physicians 
and  surgeons  all  to  no  effect,  and  then  pronounced  incurable,  with- 
out amputation,  we  might  have  considered  that  the  ultimatum  of 
medical  science  had  been  attained. 
The  subject  was  a  young  man  about  eighteen  years  of  age.    Four 

{rear  ago  he  run  a  snag  into  his  left  le^  just  above  the  external  mal- 
eolus.  The  snag  struck  the  tibia,  and  followed  the  bone  some  two 
or  three  inches,  severing  the  muscles  from  the  bone,  without  lace- 
rating the  integuments,  except  where  it  entered  near  the  external 
malleolus,  and  there  made  but  a  small  incision,  but  wounded  the 
periosteum  of  the  tibia  for  two  or  three  inches,  making  a  very  ugly 
sore.  When  I  first  saw  the  patient,  which  was  about  the  6rst  of 
October,  his  leg  was  very  much  swollen,  and  the  swelling  extended 
from  the  malleolus  to  the  condyles  of  the  tibia,  and  the  leg  was 
black  atid  hard  as  a  bone,  from  the  patella  to  the  tarsus ;  the  veim 
were  swollen  and  varicose.    I  commenced  my  treatment  by  giving 
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a  Hydr.  Cathaitic  once  a  il^eek  for  two  or  three  weeks,  band^tged 
the  lee  from  the  toes  to  the  patella,  or  as  far  as  the  8weIliof*ex- 
tendeo,  applied  bitter  herb  fomentations  twice  a  day,  and  bathed 
the  le^  witn  the  tioctares  of  Ph  ytolacca  Decandra,  Lobelia  Inflata^ 
Impatiens  Palida,  Hydrastis  Canadensis,  aiiid  Capsicum,  twice 
a  day,  but  washed  the  limb  as  far  as  the  sore  extended,  with  mild 
soap  sods,  before  bathing  with  tlie  above  compound,  and  at  night 
aDplied  a  poultice  made  of  Ulmus  Fiilva,  Lobelia  Inflata  herb, 
Nymphcea  Odorata,  and  Asclepias  Tuberosa,  and  kept  up  this  treat- 
ment for  two  weeks.  I  then  took  the  caus,tic  Potash,  and  made 
four  eschars  as  large  as  a  half  dollar,  on  different  parts  of  the  leg, 
and  kept  the  eschars  open,  and  kept  up  a  running  sore  for  six  or 
eight  weeks.  By  this  time  the  swelling  had  all  subsided,  and 
healthy  granulations  began  to  form  around  the  eschars.  I  continued 
the  above  applications  all  the  time,  such  as  fomenting,  bathing, 
and  washing,  and  ^ve  the  alterative  Syrup,  and  also  gave  white 
sugar,  sulphur,  and  cream  tartar,  a  a,  equal  parts  at  bed  time,  kept 
the  eschars  washed  with  a  solution  of  vegetable  caustic  for  two 
months,  and  then  healed  the  sores  with  the  black  salve,  and  bathed 
the  lirob  with  the  above  named  composition. 

I  saw  the  patient  a  few  days  since,  the  sores  are  all  healed  up^ 
the  swelling  all  ffone-^veins  all  natural;  the  limb  feels. soft,  and 
the  patient  says  he  feels  no  pain  or  soreness  in  it,  and  can  work 
and  use  his  lest  as  well  as  he  could  before  the  accident  happened. 

N.B.I  have  been  practicing  in  this  place  since  the  first  of  Jtkly  last, 
ind  have  treated  near  Uiree  hundred  patients,  with  the  loss  of  but 
one  single  patient,  which  was  a  small  child  about  fourteen  months 
old,  who  had  the  flux  for  eight  dajrs  before  I  was  called  to  it, .  It 
died  in  four  hours  after  I  first  saw  it. 

The  Eclectic  qrstem  takes  pretty  well  in  this  plate. 

Yours,  J.  P.  HANCE,  M.  D. 

Fletcher  J  Miami  Co*y  (Mto,  Jan.  1,  1850. 

DYSPEPSIA. 

Editors  Eclectic  Medical  Journal: 

GsHTLBVEN  .*  I  forward  the  following  laconic  report  for  in- 
sertion in  your  very  interesting,  instructive,  and  valuable  Journal. 

The  signal  success  of  Eclecticism  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the 
following  case : 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1849,  I  was  requested  to  visit  Jonathan 
Wilson,  a  resident  of  Warren  County,  Ey.,  aged  66  years,  who 
had  been  afflicted  widi  dyspepsia  16  years. 

About  three  years  a^  his  disease  assumed  a  decidedly  a«ravated 
character.  He  forthwith  sent  for  Dr.  T.  G.  Jones,  an  old  school 
physician  of  this  county,  who  became  his  medical  attendant  twelve 
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months.  At  tlie  end  of  that  time,  the  patient  growing  no  better, 
but  rather  worse,  discarded  Jones,  and  ootained  the  medical  skill 
of  Dr.  S.  A.  W.,  an  intelligent,  courteous,  and  experienced  old 
school  physician,  who  treated  the  case  two  years  without  any  ma- 
terial benefit  to  the  patient. 

Wilson  now  resolved  on  forsaking  the  old  school  system  of 
practice,  and  accordingly  sent  for  me  m  order  to  test  the  merits  of 
Reform.  I  according  went,  and  found  bis  condition  tmly  mienvia- 
ble.  His  body  was  emaciated  almost  to  a  perfect  skeleton,  skin  con- 
stricted and  of  necessity  dry,  with  flatulency,  distention,  and  frequent 
excruciating  colic  pains.      His  strength  had  failed,  and  the  epi- 

feistric  tenderness  and  distress  were  severe  and  constant.  Diarrhcea 
ad  constantly  attended  him  for  three  years,  having  from  five  to 
ten  stools  every  twenty-four  hours ;  and  nis  food  frequently  passed 
c^  imperfectly  digested.  All  the  relief  be  obtained  during  tne  last 
three  yem  was  a  cessation  of  the  bowel  complaint  on€  whole  dag 
and  nighty  which  happened  under  Dr.  W's.  administration.  Jones 
never  cnecked  the  bowels  even  that  long,  much  less  the  disease ; 
though  it  is  highly  probable  that  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  tam- 
per with  the  patient  twelve  months  longer,  he  would  have  eflfectually 
quieted  both  bowels  and  body. 

Treatmknt. — In  the  course  of  medication  which  I  adopted, 
there  is  nothing  novel  to  Reformers. 

The  neutralizing  cordial  thoroughly  checked  all  tendency  to 
acridity  and  acidity  in  the  primse  vise,  and  as  a  matter  in  coarse, 
the  diarrhoea  also. 

One  anti-dyspeptic  pill  every  night  at  bedtime  cleansed  the  sto- 
machy and  in  conjunction  with  the  restorative  bitters,  imparted  a 
healthy  energy  to  that  ore;an  and  the  whole  system ;  while  the  al- 
kaline wash  each  night  relieved  the  constricted  surface  of  the  skin. 
Thus,  the  cordial,  pills,  bitters  and  wash  accomplished  in  about 
four  weeks,  what  two  physicians  could  not  in  three  years — a  com- 
plete cure.  The  patient's  appetite  is  good,  and  he  has  increased 
m  flesh  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds. 

I  will  close  by  offering  you  my  unfeigned  love,  tender  recard, 
and  sincere  desire  for  your  prosperity,  and  the  advancement  of  Ec- 
lecticism, which  must,  ere  long,  inevitably  triumph. 

JESSE  H.  SMITH. 

Bowling  Grttn^  Kg. 

SCARLATINA,  RICKETS,  &c. 

Musrt.  Editors : 

I  have  read  the  Journal  the  past  year  with  much  interest 
and  profit ;  and  being  willing  to  contribute  my  mite  to  its  pages, 
«the  tollowing  short  statement  of  my  treatment  of  the  diseases  men- 
tioned, if  you  consider  it  worthy  of  publication,  is  at  your  service. 
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Iq  practice  I  am  independent,  and  fettered  by  no  one  authority. 
I  have  Allopathic,  Eclectic,  Hydropathic,  Homoeopathic,  and 
Thomsonian  works ;  and  I  employ  tliat  medicine  or  course  of 
treatment  which  I  think  best  calculated  to  subdue  disease,  whether 
recommended  by  Eberlr,  Hahnemann,  Beach,  or  any  one  else.  In 
short  ^^Eeltcticism?^  is  my  motto.  In  the  treatment  of  the  diseases 
mentioned  below,  I  have  pursued  the  treatment  given  with  good 
saccess. 

Ist,  For  Rickets.  This  disease  I  have  never  [failed  of  curing 
in  8  very  short  time,  with  the  followii^  prescription,  viz : 

Qr  Apocynum  Can.  2  parts. 

Zingiber,  Off.  I  part. 

Mix.  Pour  a  tea-cupful  of  boiling  water  over  a  tea-spoonful, 
and  sweeten  well  with  loaf  sugar.  Dose,  a  table-spooniul  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  or  sufficient  to  loosen  the  bowels.  The  sur- 
face of  the  body  should  be  washed  with  cold  water,  and  then  rubbed 
with  the  best  French  brandy  every  morning. 

2d,  For  Scarlatina.  When  the  symptoms  denote  an  accumu- 
lation of  morbid  matter  in  the  stomach,  I  use  the  following: 

$  Tinct.  Bals.  Tolutanum,  2  parts. 

"      Lob.  Inflata,  1     " 

•*      Sang.  Can.  1     « 

**      Liquorice,  1     "       * 

3>ii  i    " 

el.  3    « 

Mix.  Dose^  sufficient  to  vomit.  This  is  a  good  expectorant, 
and  its  use  may  6e  continued,  in  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty  drops, 
as  often  as  necessary  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  phlegm  in  the 
trachea. 

To  promote  diaphoresis,  I  use  a  strong  decoction  of  Melissa 
Grand,  and  Asclep.  Tuber.     When  there  is  soreness  or  swelling  of 
tlie  throat  or  face,  I  use  an  ointment  composed  of  fresh  butter  sub- 
mitted to  heat,  till  it  becomes  an  oil,  4  lbs. 
Oil  Origanum  8  oz. 
"  Rosemary,                                          2   " 

This  will  remove  the  inflammation.  As  a  gargle,  I  use  a  solu- 
tion of  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  or  a  decoction  of  Statice  Carol. 
Hydras.  Can.,  or  Ger.  Mac,  sweetened  with  honey. 

3d,  In  cases  where  a  sialagogue  is  indicated,  I  use  ia  preparation 

of, 

Actea  Alba,  1  part. 

Asclep.  Tub.  1  " 

Ipecac,  1  " 

Carb.  Soda  1  " 

Nit.  Potas  i  " 

Lob.  Inflats  i  <' 
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Pulverize  very  fine^  mix ;  and  triturate  till  toM  ineorfwmJUd. 

Dose:  2  grains  every  one  or  two  hours,  until  a  copious  flow  of 
saliva  is  produced. 

This  may  be  accomplished  in  six  or  eight  hours,  by  giving  as 
much  as  the  patient  can  bear  without  vomiting,  every  half  hour. 
By  giving  it  drjr,  more  will  be  retained  in  the  mouth,  and  the  action 
of  the  glands  will  be  sooner  excited.  In  using^  this,  I  have  often 
been  charged  with  giving  calomel,  as  it  produced  a  soreness  of  the 
gums.  Washing  the  mouth  with  cream  or  milk  will  cure  the  sore- 
ness,  and  of  course,  remove  the  impression  that  calomel  has  been 
taken.  GEO.  ELLIS. 

Springfield^  Pa.,  Jan.  26th,  1850. 

MERCURIAL  SALIVATION. 
Extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  J.  Bender,  of  Alleghany  City,  Pa.: 

^^This  is  only  one  case  out  of  a  number  which  came  under  my 
care.  I  recollect  it  verv  distinctly,  although  it  has  been  some  eight 
years  since,  for  it  was  the  second  case  I  ever  saw  of  the  kind,  and 
there  was  considerable  excitement  about  the  patient's  recovery.  I 
would  have  given  anything  at  the  time  for  a  certain  remedy,  and  of 
course  I  ransacked  all  my  authors,  but  all  to  no  effect.  None  of 
them  could  tell  me  what  to  do,  so  I  cast  them  aside,  and  concluded 
to  adopt  my  oVn  mode  of  treatment,  and  as  luck  favored  me,  the 
remedies  which  I  applied  checked  the  effect  of  the  mercury  much 
sooner  than  I  expected  they  would.  I  have  used  the  same  ever 
since  in  all  ca«es  of  Ptjralism,  or  salivation,  and  they  always  ope- 
rated with  eaual  success. 

Mr.  L.  Ttiroop's  daughter,  aged  four  years,  a  perfect  picture  of 
health,  had  an  attack  of  Inflammation  of  the  lun^,  and  was  treated 
by  Dr.  Cadmon,  of  the  same  place,  (Adrian,  Michigan,)  who  bled 
her  several  times,  and  blisterea  her  all  over  the  breast  and  side,  and 
gave  some  forty  doses  of  calomel^  with  a  few  other  articles,  such 
as  squills,  antimony,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  opium,  &c.,  and 
finally  gave  her  up  to  die,  (with  quick  consumption  as  he  called 
it*)  all  in  the  short  space  of  four  weeks,  at  which  time  he  said 
she  could  not  live  forty-ei^ht  hours  longer.  Her  parents  were  not 
satisfied  to  lose  their  child  without  trying  further,  and  finally  sent 
for  me,  when  I  examined  her,  and  found  the  svmptoms  as  follows: 
She  was  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton,  with  a  slow  mercurial  fever, 
dry  cough,  breath  very  offensive,  tongue  coated  dark  brown  in  the 
centre,  and  tip  and  edees  red,  gums  black  and  much  swollen,  and 
a  dark  spot  on  the  outside  of  the  cheek,  as  large  as  a  dime,  which 
increased  to  the  size  of  a  half  dollar,  before  I  got  it  checked. 
Three  of  the  double  teeth,  and  part  of  the  jaw  bone  came  out,  and 

*I  will  admit  that  it  was  quiek  consumption,  (or  that  she  was  eonsoming  Tery 
last,)  but  it  was  the  efleot  of  ealmul  and  the  Jsncsl  and  notbiaf  else. 
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when  the  soft  parts  sloiigb^  off,  it  left  a  large  hole,  with  nearly  all 
of  the  cheek  gone.  The  bowels  were  constipated,  skin  dry  and 
hot,  pulse  from  100  to  126  in  a  minute,  with  restlessness,  and  a  con 
stant  thirst.    Treatment. 

Qr  01.  Terebinth,  Sss. 

Ol.  Sassafras,  3ij, 

Tr.  Myrrh,  3i, 

Tr.  Opii,  3ii. 

All  well  shook  up,  and  applied  on  the  outside,  by  wetting 
cotton  as  often  as  it  dried  in,  ana  applied  to  the  inside  of  tne  mouth, 
diluted  with  a  strong  decoction  or  the  inner  bark  of  the  root  of 
Sumach,  until  the  effect  of  the  mercury  was  checked,  after  which 
I  applied  slippery  elm  poultice,  until  the  soft  [>arts  sloughed  off, 
ana  then  I  used  the  black  healing  plaster,  until  it  was  well.  My 
internal  remedies  were  as  follows  :  *  1  gave  senna  and  manna  in  de* 
coction,  with  sulphur,  until  it  operated  well  as  a  cathartic,  which 
discharged  a  large  quantity  of  olack  fecal  matter,  very  offensive, 
which  continued  for  several  days  before  it  became  anything  like 
natural  stools.  Then  I  gave  aiaphoretic  powders  until  the  fever 
ceased,  after  which  I  gave  mild  tonics  and  sulphur,  to  keep  the 
bowels  open. 

When  I  saw  her  last,  some  two  years  since,  she  had  enjoyed  jgood 
health,  with  the  exception,  that  wnenever  she  took  cold  her  Sims 
would  become  sore,  and  that  she  had  a  deformed  face,  which  she 
will  carry  to  her  grave. 

I  can  recommend  the  above  course  of  treatment  without  the  least 
hesitation,  for  I  have  used  the  same  ever  since,  and  I  never  knew 
it  to  fail  where  it  had  a  thorough  trial." 

ECLECTIC  PRACTICE. 

WiLLiAMspoBT,  Pike  Co.,  O.,  Dec.  17,  1849. 

Prof.  T.  F.  Morrow : 

When  I  returned  home  last  spring  from  your  able  lectures  9 
to  spend  the  summer  in  perusing  my  notes  and  books,  I  found  my 
preceptor  unable  to  ride,  so  in  the  place  of  reading  theories,  I  went 
to  practicing.  Since  that  time  I  have  treated  upwards  of  three 
hundred  cases  of  disease,  and  many  that  were  thought  to  be  incu- 
rable. Among  the  incurable  (so  called)  diseases,  1  have  treated 
four  cases  of  cancer,  and  one  of  rattlesnake  bite.  On  the  last  of 
June  I  was  called  to  see  Amos  Howard's  child,  that  had  been  bit- 
ten by  a  rattlesnake  some  five  hours  before.  When  I  got  there,  her 
leg  was  very  much  swollen.  She  was  bitten  on  the  noular  side  of 
die  riffht  ankle ;  the  foot  and  ankle  ^ere  so  distended  that  it  ap- 

Krea  it  would  burst ;  it  was  of  a  piuplish  blue  color,  dry  and 
kj.  The  child  was  in  mat  pain,  with  some  little  nausea  at 
tlie  stomach.  I  well  remembered  hearing  Prof.  Hill  speak  of  the 
Philadelphia  M.  D/s  letting  one  of  their  faculty  die,  after  that 
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monster  had  stack  his  fang  into  his  flesh.  I  thought  of  the  Doc- 
tor's treatment.  I  first  scarified  and  cupped ;  then  I  directed  a 
poultice  of  plantain  and  catnip,  and  to  give  a  tea  of  the  same,  with 
the  addition  of  broken  doses  of  Lobelia  and  Sanguinaria,  (my  pre- 
ceptor has  cured  several  cases  that  were  given  up  to  die,  with  the 
Sanguinaria.)  The  family  were  much  alarmea,  but  I  told  them 
not  to  be  scared,  I  would  cure  her.  In  three  days  she  was  ap,  in 
six  days  was  well. 

I  cured  a  lady  in  Circleville,  of  cancer,  who  had  it  cut  first  cot 
of  her  breast,  and  in  place  of  one,  three  returned,  one  under  the 
arm,  and  two  in  the  breast.  They  were  taken  out  by  a  Reformer, 
with  caustic,  but  he  gave  no  constitutional  treatment,  and  within 
three  months  after  he  left,  four  returned,  three  in  the  breast,  and 
one  under  the  arm. 

I  commenced  the  treatment  with  but  little  faith,  but  knowing 
there  was  great  efficacy  in  the  Eclectic  system,  I  followed  it  np  as 
you  taught  me  to  do,  and  succeeded.  It  has  been  some  four  months 
since  I  extracted  the  last  one ;  no  symptoms  of  any  return  exist* 
She  thinks  she  is  cured  for  the  first  time.  I  have  had  some  60  cases 
of  DiarrhoBa  and  Dysentery.  Out  of  these  I  lost  one  patient;  and 
about  the  same  number  of  cases  of  intermittents  with  entire  success. 
I  will  not  give  all  the  cases  here ;  suffice  to  say,  I  have  lost  bat 
this  one  case  myself.  I  attended  a  young  man  that  died  throuffh 
neglect,  but  he  was  under  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Griswold,  an  Al- 
lopathist,  when  he  died.  G.  W.  HURST. 

CHOLERA  REMEDY. 

Dr.  Benedict,  of  Bloomington,  Indiana,  writes  as  follows: 
<4  see  much  said  in  the  Journal  on  cholera  medicines,  but  there  is 
a  superior  remedy  for  diarrhoea,  growing  in  the  length  and  breadth 
of  tne  land,  of  which  I  see  no  mention.  That  is  Redbud.  My 
cholera  mixture,  which  has  won  for  itself  an  unparalleled  fame, 
was  thus  formed:  Redbud  root,  four  bushels,  or  of  the  barkof 
the  root  one  bushel;  Dewberry  root,  half  a  bushel;  Cranesbill, 
(Creranium  Mclc.)  one  peck;  Witch  hazel  leaves  one  bushel— 
boil  till  all  the  strength  is  extracted ;  strain,  and  boil  down  to  three 

faillons— add  one  gallon  best  sugar  house  molasses,  one  ^ll(m  best 
randy,  and  one  gallon  No.  6,  (Thomsonian.)  Of  this  mixture 
I  have  sold,  since  July  7th,  upwards  of  sixteen  gallons,  nor  has  it 
failed  to  put  a  final  check  to  diarrhcea,  flux,  and  summer  complaints. 
This  compound  possesses  one  advantage  over  every  other  I  have 
ever  used,  and  I  nave  used  $ome*  It  leaves  the  bowels  in  a  healthy 
state,  the  succeeding  dischai^  alwaj/s  being  of  a  healthy  character. 
Of  thia  I  could  cet  hundreds  of  certificates,  among  which  is  Elder 
J.  M.  Mathes,  Editor  of  Christian  Record,  and  Tribune  and  Far- 
mer.  Dose  from  a  table-spoonful  to  two  ounces,  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  case." 
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SIMPSON  ON  ANESTHESIA. 

Anuthnia^  or  the  Employment  of  Chloroform  and  Ether  in 
Surgery^  Midwifery,  etc*  etc.  By  J.  T.  Simpsok,  M.  D.,  F. 
R.  D.,  £.  Prof.  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  Phy- 
sician Accoucheur  to  the  Queen  in  Scotland,  &c.  &c.  1  vol. 
8vo.  pp.  248.     Philadelphia,  Lindsay  and  Blakiston,  1849. 

More  than  two  years  ago.  Dr.  Forbes,  in  a  very  able  article  in 
the  British  and  Foreign  Review,  wrote  as  follows — and  every  ope- 
rator who  uses  these  agents  confirms  his  account — 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  on  all  the  points  of 
this  most  interesting  subject,  we  personally  questioned  all  the  pa- 
tients in  the  London  hospitals,  who  at  the  period  of  our  visits, 
still  remained  in  the  wards  after  the  ether  operations.  They  were 
in  M  fifty  four  J  and  the  great  majority  had  been  the  subjects  of 
capitaf  opeiations.  They  were  unanimous  in  their  expressions  of 
delight  and  gratitude,  at  having  been  relieved  from  their  diseases 
without  sumring.  In  listening  to  their  reports  it  was  not  always 
easy  to  remain  unmoved  under  the  influence  of  the  conceptions 
thereby  communicated,  of  the  astonishing  contrast  between  the 
actual  physical  condition  of  the  mangled  body  in  its  apparent  tor- 
tures on  Uie  operating  table  of  a  crowded  theatre,  and  the  really 
happy  mental  state  of  the  patient  at  the  time.  The  old  story  of 
the  magician  in  the  Arabian  Tales  seemed  more  than  realized  be- 
fore us,  the  ether  being  like  the  tub  of  water,  one  moment's  dip  of 
the  head  into  which,  produced  a  life-long  vision  in  the  dreamer's 
mind. 

But,  furthermore :  it  is  asserted  that  not  only  does  the  use  of 
anesthetics  abolish  the  pain  attendant  on  surgical  operations,  which, 
we  repeat,  is  no  <<  trivial  matter,"  but  that  it  conduces  largely  to 
the  restoration  of  the  patient,  and  gives  him  a  better  chance  of  ul- 
timate recovery.  The  proof  of  this  is  two-fold.  First,  the  au- 
thority of  a  multitude  or  intelligent,  experienced  and  candid  obser- 
vers concurring  in  the  assertion,  that  after  severe  operations,  the 
constituticmal  disturbance  is  less  and  convalescence  more  rapid 
in  patients  who  have  been  etherized,  than  in  those  who  have  not : 
and  second,  statistics  of  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  render  this 
view  of  the  case  extremely  probable,  though,  of  course,  not  abso- 
lutely certain. 
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Chapter  V.  of  the  work  now  under  notice,  is  headed  '*  Valne 
and  Ne^'essitj  of  the  Numerical  Method  of  Investigation  as  ap- 
plied to  Sorgerv  " — ^and  chapter  VL  contains  some  interesting  sta- 
tistics in  regard  to  etherization.  We  wish  we  could  transfer  both 
of  them  in  full  to  our  pages — ^we  are  sure  they  would  amply  repay 
perusal ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  concluding  pi^ 
of  the  latter : 

No.  Vl.—Tabh  of  the  Mortalitj  of  618  Amputations  of  Hi 
Thigh,  Leg  anaarm^  tsithout  lUherization,  performed  durinj 
the  last  few  years  in  30  British  Mospitals* 


PRIMARY. 

SBOOHOART. 

Seat 

of 

Amputation. 

No.  of 
Case*. 

No.  of 
Deaths. 

Pei-centage 
of  Deaths. 

No.  of  1  No.  of 
Cases.    Deaths 

Per-watage 
of  Deaths. 

Thigh, 

73 

46 

63 

211 

a 

62 

29 

Leg» 

80 

26 

32 

135 

28 

17 

Arm, 

77 

17 

22 

42 

10 

24 

Total, 

230 

88 

38 

388 

86 

24 

No.  VIL— Table  of  the  Mortality  of  302  Amputations  of  the 

I  arm,  under  Etherization. 


Thigh,  Leg,  and 


PRIMA  RT. 

SCOOSDART. 

Seat 

of 

Amputation 

No.  of 
Cases 

No.  of 
Deaths 

Per-centage 
of  Deaths 

No.  of 
Cases 

No.  of 
Deaths 

Percentage 
of  Deaths 

Thigh, 

24 

12 

60 

121 

26            » 

1 

Leg, 

32 

9 

28 

81 

13 

16 

Arm, 

17 

4 

23 

27 

8 

29 

T0TA^ 

73 

26 

34 

229 

46 

20 

SjiNpfOfi  on  An$$ihuia. 
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I  shall  now  proceed  to  contrast  these  results  with  the  results  of 
the  same  q^erations  in  the  same  class  of  hospitals,  and  when  per- 
formed upon  patients  not  in  an  etherised  state. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  let  me  observe  in  passing,  that  the 
data  I  have  adduced  in  Tables  No.  I.  and  V.,  (pp.  72,  76)  have 
beea  ol^cted  to,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  collected  from  too 
many  diflRuiant  hospitals,  and  too  many  different  sources.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  I  believe  all  our  highest  statistical  authorities  wiU 
hold  that  this  very  circumstance  renders  them  more,  instead  of  less 
trustworthjT.  Professor  Chomel  of  Paris,  after  pointing  out  the 
first  requisite  for  a  successful  statistical  comparison  of  therapeutic 
or  other  results — viz :  a  sufficient  similarity  between  the  number 
of  collated  cases — ^adds,  as  the  second  condition,  '<  that  the  data  be 
numerous,  collected  at  different  times,  in  difierent  places,  and,  if 
possible,  by  several  observers.  It  is  easily  seen  (be  adds)  that  the 
results  of  a  number  of  facts  too  limited,  collected  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  in  a  single  place,  and  by  a  single  observer,  however  exact 
as  regards  that  individual  series  of  data,  may  yet  be  very  different 
firom,  or  even  the  reverse  of  conclusions  drawn  from  a  larger  series, 
and  one  collected  under  various  circumstances." 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  MORTALITY    FOLLOWING  THB    LARGER  AMPUTA- 
TIONS OF  THB  LIMBS,  1.  WITHOUT,  AND  2.  WITH  ETHERIZATION 

The  major  amputations  of  the  limbs,  including  those  of  the 
thigh,  leg,  and  arm,  are  ^nerally  fatal  in  hospital  practice  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one  in  every  two  or  three  operated  upon.  In 
the  Parisian  hospitals,  the  fatality  accordiuj;  to  Malgaime,  amounts 
to  upwards  of  one  in  two.  In  Glasgow,  it  is  two  and  a  half.  In 
Britiab  hospitals,  I  found  that  under  these  amputations  one  in  three 
and  a  hali  died.  The  same  operations,  performed  in  the  same 
hospitals,  and  upon  the  same  class  of  patients,  in  an  anesthetic 
state,  present  a  mortality  of  23  in  100,  or  1  in  4,  only.  The  foU 
lowing  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  individual  cases,  and  tlie  pei^ 
oentage  of  death  in  the  different  collections,  with  the  corresponaing 
proportion  of  deattis  in  those  operated  on  in  an  etherized  state. 

No.  YllL-^TabUofthe  Mortality  of  Amputaiion$  of  tht  Thigh, 

Ltg,  ana  Arm. 


Reporter. 

No.  of 
Cases. 

No.  of 
Deaths. 

Per-centage 
of  Deaths. 

Parisian  Hospitals — Magaigne 
Glasgow  Hospital — Lawrie 
Geueral  Collection — Phillips 
Brilisb  Hospitals — Simpson 

484 
242 
1369 
618 
802 

273 

97 
487     , 
183 

71 

67  in  100 
40  in  100 
36  in  100 
£9  iu  100 
S3  in  100 

M  Simpian  an  Anutkuia. 

The  evidence  which  the  preceeding  table  affords  in  &vor  of  the 
greater  safety  of  amputation  with  ettier  than  without  it,  is  suflicH 
ently  strong  and  striking.  While  24  in  100  died  under  the  ampu- 
tations named,  when  tlie  operations  were  performed  upon  patients 
in  an  anesthetic  state,  29  in  every  100  died  under  the  same  ampu- 
tations in  the  same  hospitals  when  the  patients  were  not  eUierized; 
— in  the  Glasgow  hospital  as  many  as  40  in  a  hundriad  died — and 
in  Paris,  as  many  as  57  per  cent»  In  otiier  words,  out  of  eveiy  100 

Krsons  submitted  to  amputations  of  the  thi^li,  leg,  or  ann^  the 
res  of  6  were,  by  the  employment  of  etherization,  aaved  above 
the  avera^  number  of  the  same  operations  in  British  hoqntals ; — 
17  lives  in  each  100  were  saved,  it  we  take  the  Glasgow  returns  as 
a  standard  of  comparison ;  the  average  mortality  waa^  under  ether 
less  .by  34  in  every  100  cases  than  that  which  was  found  by  Mai- 
gaigne  to  accompany  the  same  operations  in  the  Parisian  hospit- 
als* 

But  probably,  to  most  minds,  this  comparison  would  be  rendered 
more  clear  and  simple,  if  we  took  not  a  class  ot  operations^  bat 
a  single  operation  as  a  standard  and  medium  of  comparison.  For 
this  purpose,  let  us  select  amputation  of  the  thigh  as  the  tjuiietd- 
ual  operation  regarding  which  we  possess  the  largest  series  of  ob- 
servations. 

OOMPARlSOir  OF  TBI  HOBTAUTT  l*OIJX)WIirO   AHPUTATIOITS  OT  THK 
THIOH,  1.  WITHOUT,  AND  2.  WITH  BTHKRIZATION. 

There  are  few  or  none  of  the  operations  deemed  justifiable  in 
surgery,  that  are  more  fearfully  fatal  in  their  results  than  amputa- 
tion  of  the  thigh.  "  The  stem  evidence,  (says  Mr.  Syme,)  of 
hospital  statistics,  shows  that  the  average  frequency  of  death,  is 
not  less  than  from  60  to  70  per  cent ; "  or  above  one  in  every  two 
operated  on  die.  Out  of  987  cases  of  amputation  of  the  thigh  colla- 
ted by  Mr.  Phillips, 436  proved  fatal ;  or  44  inevery  100  were  lost 
^  On  referring,  (observes  Mr.  Curling,)  to  a  table  of  amputations 
in  the  hospitals  of  London,  performed  from  1837  to  1843,  collec- 
ted with  care  by  a  private  society  to  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
belonging,  (the  Medical  Society  of  Observations,)  I  find  134  casss 
of  amputation  of  the  thigh  and  lee,  of  which  66  were  fatal,  giving 
a  mortality  of  41  per  cent."  Out  of  201  amputations  of  the 
thigh,  performed  in  the  Parisian  hospitals,  and  reported  by  Mal- 
gaigne,  126  ended  fatally,  fn  the  Edinbuigh  Infirmary,  21  died 
out  of  43.  Dr.  Lawrie  found  the  mortality  attendant  upon  this 
operation  in  the  Glasgow  hospital  to  amount  to  46  deaths  in  127 
cases.  In  the  collection  of  cases  from  30  different  British  hospit- 
als which  I  have  published  in  table  No.  V.  (p.  76,)  284  cases  of 
amputation  of  the  thigh  are  reported ;  107  out  of  these  284,  ope- 
rations proveJ  fatal.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  collated  146  cases 
in  which  the  same  operation  has  been  performed  during  the  past 
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year  in  British  hospitals,  npon  patients  in  an  etherized  state.  Out 
of  these  146  cases  of  amputation  of  the  thigh,  only  37  proved  fa* 
tal.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  fatality  was  not  greater  than  one  in 
every3bur  operated  on  when  the  patients  were  prevfously  etherized. 
The  following  table  presents  these  results  in  a  more  clear  form : — 

No.  IX. — Table  of  the  Mottaiiiy  of  Amputations  of  the  Thigh* 


Reporter. 


Per-centage 
of  Deaths. 


Parisian  Hospitals^Malgaigne 
Edinburgh  Hospital — Peacock 
General  Collection — Phillips 
Glasgow  Hospital — Lawrie 
British  Hospitals — Simpson 

Vpm  PatimU  in  m  Etkerixed  SUUe. 


201 

126 

43 

21 

987 

435 

127 

46 

284 

107 

146 

.   37 

62  in  100 
49  in  100 
44  in  100 
36  in  :1 00 
38  in  100 
26  in  100 


The  preceding  Bgures  speak  in  a  language  much  more  emphat* 
ic  than  any  mere  words  that  I  could  employ  in  favor  of  atiesthe* 
sia,  not  only  as  a  means  of  preserving  surgical  patients  from  pain, 
but  as  a  means  also  of  preserving  them  from  death.  Between  even 
the  lowest  mortality  in  the  table  without  ether,  36  in  100,  and  the 
rate  of  mortality  with  it,  26  in  100,  there  is  the  difference  of  11  per 
cent.     That  is  to  say,  according  to  this  standard,  out  of  every  100 

ratients  submitted  to  amputation  of  the  thigh  without  anesthesia, 
1  more  would  die  from  the  operation  than  if  the  same  100  pa^ 
tients  were  submitted  to  the  same  operation  in  a  state  of  anesthe- 
sia. And  if  the  condition  of  anesthesia  effects  thus  a  saving  of  11 
lives  in  every  100  amputations  of  the  thigh  ; — then  out  of  eveiy 
1000  such  operations,  the  lives  of  110  patients  would  be  preserved 
by  the  use  of  anti-pathic  means. 

If  we  compare  these  results  with  the  standard  of  Mr.  Phillips, 
the  contrast  is  still  more  startling.  Out  of  987  amputations  of  Uie 
thigh  collected  by  him,  436  proved  fatal ;  or  44  in  100.  Out  146 
amputations  of  the  thigh  under  anesthesia,  37  proved  fatal,  or  26  in 
100. — According  to  this  comparison,  the  amount  of  persons  saved 
from  death  in  amputation  of  the  thigh  by  the  patients'  being  ren- 
dered  anesthetic  during  the  operation,  amounts  to  19  lives  in  every 
100  operations  performed." 

A  little  more  than  two  years  ago.  Dr.  Simpson,  Professor  of 
Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  determined  to  use,  on 
the  first  suitable  occasion,  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  ether,  in  order  to 
try  if  the  same  favorable  results  might  not  be  obtained  for  the  re* 
lief  of  this  form  of  suflkrin?. 

The  first  case  in  which  it  was  tried,  was  one  in  which  there 
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was  much  deformity  of  the  pelvis.  Now  as  the  cafHtbility  of 
ether  to  abolish  sensibility  had  been  fully  proved,  and  its  alleged 
danger  to  life  disproved,  the  only  question  of  any  practical  impor- 
tance was,  would  it  arrest  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  as  well  as* 
the  sufierings  that  arise  from  them  ?  As  version  would  here  be  re- 
quired at  any  rate,  it  mattered  little,  so  far  as  this  case  was  con- 
'cerned,  whether  it  did  or  not ;  and  therefore  it  was  deemed  a  most 
suitable  one  for  the  experiment — which  was  accordingly  made, 
with  the  most  perfect  and  encouraging  success.  But  little,  time 
was  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  moment  of  rendering  the  patient 
unconscious  and  the  completion  of  the  delivery ;  but  during  that 
time  the  uterine  contractions  were  strong  and  energetic. 

^<0n  questioning  the  patient  after  her  delivery,  she  declared  that 
she  was  quite  unconscious  of  pain  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
turning  and  extracting  of  the  infant,  or  indeed  from  the  first  minute 
or  two  after  she  commenced  to  breathe  the  ether.  The  inhalation 
was  discontinued  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  operation,  and  her 
first  recollections  on  awaking  were  ^^  hearing,"  but  not  **  feel- 
ing," the  head  of  the  infant  <' jerk"  from  her  (to  use  her  own  ex- 
pressions,) and  subsequently  she  became  more  roused  by  the  noise 
caused  by  the  preparation  of  a  bath  for  the  child.  She  qai<dLly 
regained  full  consciousness,  and  talked  with  gratitude  and  wonder- 
ment of  her  delivery,  and  her  insensibility  to  the  paios  of  it. 
Next  day  I  found  her  well  in  all  respects*  I  looked  in  upon  her 
on  the  24th  (the  fifth  day  after  delivery,)  and  was  astonished  to 
find  her  up  and  dressed,  and  she  informed  me  that  on  the  previots 
day  she  bad  walked  out  of  her  room  to  visit  her  mother.  Mr. 
F'lgg  informs  me  that  her  further  convalescence  has  been  uninter- 
ruptedly good  and  rapid." 

Since  this  case  was  published,  a  day  or  two  after,  ether  and 
chloroform  (the  anesthetic  powers  of  which  were  discovered  by 
Dr.  Simpson,  in  his  search  after  some  more  pleasant  and  aereeaUe 
agent  than  ether)  have  been  used  in  an  immense  number  of  cases; 
and  uniformly^  so  far  as  wc  have  been  able  to  learn,  with  the 
happiest  results.     Can  as  much  be  said  for  any  other  medicine  ? 

The  distinguislied  professor  has  used  it  with  ^'  unvarying  suc- 
cess :"  and  be  it  remembered,  he  administers  it  in  all  cases  of  la- 
bor, whether  natural  or  preternatural.  Drs.  Duncan  and  Norris. 
house-surgeons  to  Maternity  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  say: 

"On  the  whole,  (he  results  of  anesthetic  midwifery,  as  observed 
by  U9  in  the  hospital,  have  been  perfectly  satisfactory ;  and  we  can 
confidently  state  that  the  recoveries  liave  been  altogether  more  per- 
fect and  speedy  than  before.  This  has  been  remarked  in  so  great 
%  proportion  of  the  cases,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of 
the  truth  of  the  observation.  Besides  the  increased  rapidity  of 
recovery,  we  have  noticed  the  almost  entire  absence  of  those  un- 
comfoHablo  feelings  of  fatigue,  languor,  and  sliivering,  and  of  that 
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shattered  feeling  which  so  frequently  comes  upon  the  mothet  imme- 
diately after  an  ordinary  delivery.  Instead  of  this,  we  have  found 
the  mother  almost  invariably  awake  from  the  anesthetic  sleep  com- 
paratively fresh,  easy,  and  cheerful.  Not  unfrequently  the  anes- 
thetic has  been  found  to  change,  without  an  intermission,  into  a 
natural  sleep,  which  may  continue  for  an  hour  or  two. 

Further,  there  have  been,  since  the  introduction  of  chloroform 
into  the  practice  of  the  hospital,  far  fewer  than  formerly  of  those 
violent  attacks  of  rigors,  ephemeral  fbvers  or  weeds,  and  abdomi- 
nal pains,  which  are  so  common  in  most  crowded  hospitals,  form- 
ing a  class  of  cases  which  used  formerly  to  cause  much  anxiety, 
and  was  a  common  cause  of  the  mother's  being  detained  in  the 
hospital  after  the  usual  fortnight  allowed  for  recovery.  In  fact, 
since  using  chloroform,  there  have  been  scarcely  any  women  de- 
tained in  the  house  by  these  causes,  and  much  less  Dover's  pow- 
der,  calomel  and  opium,  abdominal  fomentations,  &c.,  have  been 
used. 

The  women  have  been,  invariably,  found  deeply  g;rateful  for  the 
relief  to  their  sufferings  afforded  by  the  anesthetic  influence  of 
chloroform. 

Dr.  Keith  says: 

"I  have  employed  chloroform  in  every  case  of  labor  under  my 
care,  since  its  introduction,  with  one  exception ;  and  also  in  al- 
most every  case  to  which  I  have  been  called  in  by  other  practition- 
ers.        »        «        »  J  ^j^u  g^g^  niQg^  positively  that  I  have 

seen  no  serious  symptoms,  which  could  be  traced  to  the  chloroform, 
in  any  one  case,  either  in  affecting  the  mother  or  child.  Most  of 
the  mothers  have  made  uncommonly  good  recoveries.  Those  who 
have  had  children  previously,  have,  almost  without  exception,  sta- 
ted to  me,  that  they  felt  very  decidedly  stronger  after  delivery  than 
on  former  occas  ons.  In  two  cases  the  recovery  was  rather  slow, 
but  this  was  owing  to  the  patient's  being  in  a  very  delicate  states 
during  pregnancy — and,  in  both  instances,  I  considered  the  chloro- 
form was  of  great  service,  by  saving  their  strength.  In  nont  of 
these  cases  was  the  child  still-born* 

Says  Dr.  Moir,  of  Edinburgh : 

**Since  the  beginning  of  December,  I  have,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, used  chloroform  in  the  course  of  my  midwifery  practice, 
and  I  have  not  met  with  a  single  case  where  any  unpleasant  effects, 
either  of  the  mother  or  child  can  be  traced  to  its  use. 

Hear  Dr.  Malcolm : 

"Since  November  last  I  have  employed  chloroform  in  above  thir- 
ty cases  of  labor,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  and  delightful  re- 
suite.  A  majority  of  these  were  first  labors.  I  have  ke^  my  pa- 
tients under  it  for  periods  varying  from  a  half  an  hour  to  six  hours. 
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and  have  never  found  the  slightest  unpleasant  effects  to  result  from 
its  use.  All  the  children  have  been  bom  alive,  and  are  at  this  mo- 
ment in  perfect  healtli,  with  the  exception  of  one  that  died  when 
about  a  month  old,  of  a  sudden  and  severe  attack  of  dysenterjr. 
All  ^e  mothers  have  made  recoveries  with  rapidity  and  complete- 
oess,  far  above  the  average  which  I  had  previously  observed  in  my 

Cactice.  This  has  struck  me  as  the  more  remarkable,  seeing  a 
rge  propoition  of  my  patients  were  primiparous ;  and  I  can  only 
attribute  this  result  to  the  entire  absence  of  suffering  and  shock  to 
the  nervous  system  which  is  effected  by  the  use  of  chloroform. 

Dr.  Bums  of  Edinburgh  says : 

*^I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  you  the  number  of  cases  of  labor  in 
which  ihave  exhibited  tlie  chloroform,  but  I  may  state  that  I  have 
given  it  repeatedly,  and  have  not  seen  any  bad  consequences  either 
to  the  mother  or  child  result  frovi  its  use. 

All  the  mothers  have  made  rapid  recoveries,  and  the  children 
did  not  appear  to  suffer  from  its  use. 

I  have  eiven  the  chloroform  in  three  or  four  cases  of  adherent 

Slacenta  where  the  uteras  was  firmly  contracted — and  had  far  less 
ifficulty  in  extracting  it  than  I  have  experienced  in  similar  cases 
where  the  chloroform  was  not  exhibited. 

Dr.  Purdie  speaks  in  this  fashion  : 

*^1  have  now  used  cliloroform  in  seventeen  cases,  which  I  have 
noted  and  in  every  instance  with  decided  effect,  not  merely  by  less- 
ening suffering,  but  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  by  the  most  careiiil 
observation,  by  shortening  the  duration  of  labor.  The  pains  have 
never  in  my  experience  been  interfered  with,  except  in  rendering 
them  quicker,  and  far  more  effectual. 

And  then  Dr.  Gumming. 

<^I  am  quite  satisfied  that,  if  properly  given,  it  acts  as  a  calroa* 
tive ;  and  I  believe,  from  what  has  passed  under  my  observation, 
that  very  many  of  what  are  called  exceptional  cases  are  not  so  in 
reality,  but  appear  to  be  such  from  error  in  the  mode  of  adminis- 
tration, and  that  further  experience  will  amply  demonstrate  the 
troth  of  this. 

In  short,  I  am,  unfortunately  for  the  appearance  of  veracity, 
compelled  te  say,  that  all  my  cases  hitherto  have  been  so  success- 
.ful,  the  recoveries  so  uniformly  good,  and  the  satisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  (and  I  may  add  also  my  own)  so  ffreat,  that  I 
am  rapidly  approaching  to,  if  indeed  I  have  not  alreadj^  arrived  at 
the  conviction,  that,  if  there  is  any  sin  connected  with  chloro 
fortOj  it  is  char  gable  to  those  who  refuse  to  administer  it. 

I  may  add,  that  not  one  of  those  patients  who  have  already  in* 
haled  it  will  ever  be  denied  it  in  any  subsequent  pregnancy,  as  they 
have  repeatedly  assured  me ;  anc^  certainly  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
keep  it  from  them,  and  that  not  more  for  tneir  sake  than  my  own. 
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Dr.  Grigor  of  Nairn  uses  this  strong  language : 

^^Dr  Allan  of  Forres  and  myself  wo'^ld  as  soon  think  of  goins 
to  an  obstetric  case  without  our  chloroform  phial,  as  we  would  of 
going  to  bleed  a  patient  without  a  lancet.  In  this  quarter,  doctors 
are  only  called  in  when  things  are  going  wrong,  or  in  extreme  ca- 
ses ;  so  that,  since  your  grand  discovery,  he  and  I  have  only  used 
it  in  about  twenty-four  cases,  in  all  which  it  came  up  to  all  you 
have  written  about  it, — no  still-born  children-smothers  recovering 
well — fewer  after-pains,  &c«  &Cr  One  of  my  cases  was  a  first 
child,  the  mother  nearly  forty-eight  years  of  age,  weakly  in  con- 
stitution, and  of  small  formation.  Had  it  not  been  for  tlie  chloro- 
form, I  do  think  she  would  have  sunk. 

Dr.  Protheroe  Smith  says : 

'*I  have  records  in  my  own  practice  and  that  of  my  friends  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  cases  of  anesthetic  labor; 
and  with  one  exception  all  have  done  well.  In  several  thus  treat- 
ed, no  hemorrhage  has  ensued,  though  in  previous  labors  there  was 
flooding.  In  nearly  all,  the  getting  up  has  been  more  speedy^  re- 
quiring no  aid  of  opiates  and  purgatives ;  and  it  is  my  sincere  con- 
viction that  chloroform  lessens  the  chance  of  puerperal  inflamma- 
tion and  fever." 

And  so  say  hundreds  and  thousands  of  others — ^men  equally  ca- 
pable in  observing  and  candid  in  reporting — upon  whose  judgment, 
accuracy  and  sincerity,  implicit  reliance  may  be  placed.  In  the 
New  World,  as  well  as  the  Old,  witnesses,^— not  so  numerous  as 
yet,  but  equally  clear,  decisive,  and  united  in  their  testimony — 
have  arisen,  some  of  these,  like  Dr.  Simpson,  use  it  in  every 
case, — others,  mainly  in  the  more  difficult  and  protracted  labors,  or 
where  manual  or  instrumental  assistance  is  required.  Dr.  Miller, 
the  much  and  justly  esteemed  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  our  city 
University,  has  repeatedly  used  it  in  these  latter  circumstances,  and 
always  with  the  happiest  results.  Nay,  so  overwhelming  now  is 
the  testimony  in  favor  of  the  superinduction  of  anesthesia  in  many, 
if  not  in  all  the  cases  of  labor,  that  the  <^  Committee  of  Obstet- 
rics," in  their  late  report  to  the  National  Convention,  actually  pro- 
pound the  question,  m  all  their  seriousness^  ^'  Can  anesthetics  be 
righifully  witUuid  in  Midwifery  9 

The  grounds  of  objection  are  numerous — ^medical,  moral,  social 
and  religious.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  answer  these  at 
length,  or  even  to  glance  at  them.  We  must  refer  oiu*  readers  to 
this  collection  of  Dr.  Simpson's  essays  on  this  interesting  topic, 
for  a  complete  refutation  of  everything  which  has  thus  far  been, 
urged  against  this  practice. —  West.  Jonr.  Med. 
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CHLOROFORM. 

The  discussion  relative  to  cMoroform,  in  the  French  Academy 
of  Medicine  has  closed,  and  its  results  may  be  summed  np  in  the 
fbllowin^ general  conclusions: 

"1.  Chloroform  is  a  powerful  poisonous  agent,  which  ought  not 
to  be  used  except  by  experienced  persons. 

<<2.  It  is,  both  by  its  odor  ana  action,  an  irritant  of  the  bron- 
chial membrane,  and  therefore  requires  to  be  used  with  great  caution 
when  there  is  any  affection  of  the  heart  or  lungs. 

**3.  Chloroform  possesses  a  peculiar  poisonous  effect,  which,  if 
prolonged  beyond  a  certain  period,  is  capable  of  destroying  life. 

*^4t.  More  danger  accrues  from  certain  modes  of  eiJiibiting  this 
agent  than  from  the  agent  itself. 

^'6.  This  dangerous  effect  may  be  avoided  by  the'followingprecan* 
tions:  1,  to  use  pure  chloroform,  and  in  moderate  doses;  2,  to  explore 
the  condition  ot*  the  thoracic  oigans  previously  to  its  exhibition ; 
3,  to  take  care  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  is  re- 
spired with  the  chloroform ;  4,  to  suspend  the  innalation  as  soon 
as  the  patient  becomes  motionless ;  5,  not  to  exhibit  it  until  di- 

festion  is  completed." — Prov,  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  May  2d, 
849. 

Chloroform  a^d  its  Efpects. — M.  Robert  read,  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  a  paper  on  chloro- 
form and  its  effects,  which  save  rise  to  a  rather  warm  debate.  The 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Medical  Times  writes  : 

'^Several  ratal  cases  from  the  employment  of  chloroform  have  re- 
cently occurred  here,  and  many  otners  have  reached  us  trom  for- 
eign countries.  It  is  also  undeniable  that  we  c^nnbt  tell  beforehand 
what  the  effect  ot  the  application  on  the  individual  may  be.  As  a 
few  grains  of  calomel  or  opium  will  salivate  or  narcotize  certain 
individuals,  so  a  small  dose  of  chloroform  occasionally  serves  to 
develop  fatal  accidents  in  certain  constitutions.  Setting  out  from 
these  premises,  M.  Robert  asks,  'Are  there  any  premonitory  symp- 
toms which  may  serve  as  a  guide,  and  warn  us  not  to  proceed  anv 
flirtber  with  the  administration  of  the  remedy  ?'  He  has  remarked, 
as  indeed  every  other  physician  must  have  done,  that,  in  many 
cases,  the  early  symptoms  of  etherization  are  accompanied  by  ex* 
cessive  agitation,  precipitous  respiration,  and  disturbance  of  the 
motor  function,  nearly  amounting  to  convulsions.  In  120  cases 
where  he  had  employed  chloroform,  he  had  met  with  three  cases 
of  this  kind,  and  it  was  on  this  point  that  he  wished  to  fix  the  at- 
tention of  the  Academy.  The  symptoms  did  not  seem  to  depend 
on  the  dose  of  the  chloroform,  but  on  the  individuality  of  the  pa- 
tient.   Hence,  M.  Robert  concludes  that,  when  such  symptoms  ap- 
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Kar,  they  are  a  warning  to  the  medical  man  not  to  proceed  any 
rther. 

^'M,  VelpeaUy  who  descended  from  the  presidential  chair  to  an- 
swer M.  Robert,  made  a  long  discourse  in  ravor  of  chloroform ;  bnt 
I  confess  myself  unable  to  guess  the  conclusion  at  which  he  desired 
to  arrive.  He  did  not  deny  that  the  use  of  chloroform  was  occa- 
donally  dar^rons ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  refused  to  admit,  as 
proved,  that  any  of  the  deaths  mentioned  were  really  occasioned 
by  that  substance.  In  one  of  the  cases,  death  was  instantaneous ; 
ind  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  the  remedy  had  proved  fatal, 
before  it  was  respired^.  In  fact,  MM.  Velpeau  and  Koux  seemed 
:o  argue  that  chloroform  could  never  be  fatal,  because  it  had  never 
Htxlaced  fatal  consequences  in  their  hands.  M.  Roux  likewise 
adverted  to  the  mode  of  administering  chloroform  which  is  often 
employed,  but  which  he  denounced  as  faulty  in  the  extreme.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  an  apparatus  with  which  the  air  may 
penetrate  to  the  lungs  at  the  same  time  as  the  vapor.  If  this  be 
Attended  to,  he  had  not  much  apprehension  of  any  unpleasant  or 
dangerous  efiects." 

Means  op  Arresting  the  Fatal  Effects  of  Chloroform. — 
M.  Ricord  has  lately  addressed  a  letter  to  V  Union  Medicahy 
wherein  that  eminent  surgeon  relates  two  cases,  in  which  the  inha- 
lation of  chloroform  proved  nearly  fatal.  He,  however,  succeded 
in  reviving  his  patients,  after  all  ordinary  means  had  failed,  by 
placing  his  mouth  upon  theirs,  and  forcibly  insufflating  the  lunss 
D^  rapid  aspirations  and  expirations.  Though  somewhat  repm* 
sive,  this  means  should  not  be  overlooked.  Another  medical  prac- 
titioner of  Paris,  Dr.  Escallier,  has  written  to  the  same  journal  on 
this  subject,  and  states  that,  in  two  instances  of  approaching  disso- 
lution by  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  he  recallea  life  by  thrusting 
two  fingers  deep  into  the  throat,  down  to  the  entrance  of  the  larvnx 
and  sesophagus ;  a  sudden  movement  of  expiration  followed,  and  re- 
covciy  took  place. — Lancet. 

EXEMPTION  OF  CLASSES  FROM  CHOLERA. 

[Exitaet  from  a  Paper  read  by  John  Webster^  M.  D.f  F.  R.  S., 
before  the  WestminHer  Medtcal  Soeiety  (Eng.)  Sept.  29, 1849.] 

It  is  gratifying  to  state,  that  throughout  the  entire  population  of 
London,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  recent  epidemic,  several 
marked  exceptions  have  been  noticed  in  the  exemption  of  individ- 
uals from  cholera,  as  well  as  in  the  rarity  of  the  disease  amongst 
various  sections  of  the  community.  Several  instances  which  have 
come  under  my  notice  appear  worth  relating. 

The  military  in  the  metropolis,  generally  speaking,  never  were 
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in  a  better  state  of  health  than  durine  the  epidemic,  although  a  few 
fatal  cases  of  cholera  occurred  ia  different  regiments.  Respecting 
the  fatal  instances  among  the  troops  in  London,  it  is  both  instnictivp 
and  important  to  know,  that  in  one  regiment,  which  lost  six  men 
by  cholera,  five*came  from  a  battalion  quartered  in  the  Tower,  and 
only  one  from  the  other  division,  rccupyin^  a  barrack  at  the  west- 
ena.  It  is  likewise  worth  adding,  as  an  illustration  of  the  influ- 
ence which  locality  and  individuafcircumstances  exert  in  {xtxhicing 
the  disease,  that  one  of  the  severest  cases  which  a  medical  ofllcer 
in  the  Guards  met  with,  recently  occurred  in  a  soldier  who  bad  ab- 
sented himself,  without  leave,  from  bis  barrack  in  the  western  part 
of  London,  and  had  passed  two  days  in  drinking  with  a  sailiMr,  in 
Ratcliff  Highway.  From  this  unhealthy  district,  the  soldier  was 
brought  westwara,  in  custody,  and  placed  under  confinement,  where 
the  malady  very  soon  manifested  most  severe  symptoms*      This 

etient  recovered,  although  he  continued  in  a  precarious  cmidition 
'  some  time ;  and,  probably,  had  he  remained  for  a  longer  period 
in  the  tainted  district,  or  had  not  been  placed  at  once  under  judi- 
cious treatment,  the  issue  might  have  been  different. 

Again,  amongst  the  metropolitan  police,  which,  exclusive  of  the 
city  force,  comprises  5,600  individuals,  notwithstanding  the  labo- 
rious duties  which  they  often  have  to  perform,  their  frequent  expo- 
sure  to  the  ni^ht  air  m  all  weathers,  and  expecially  in  the  most 
insalubrious  districts,  the  sickness  and  mortality  was  less  than  might 
have  been  expected.  According  to  the  return  which  my  friend  Mr. 
Fisher,  surgeon-in-chief  to  the  police,  has  kindly  favored  me  with, 
only  twenty-seven  policemen  have  fallen  victims  to  cholera  during 
the  recent  outbreak ;  that  is,  one  in  every  207  members  of  the 
force,  or  about  5  per  cent.  The  particulars  respecting  tlie  localities 
in  which  these  twenty-seven  deaths  occurred  are  Iflcewise  of  im- 
portance, from  being  analogous  to  those  obser\ed  amongst  other 
portions  of  the  population.  Thus,  of  the  total  fatal  cases  recorded 
amongst  the  metropolitan  police,  twenty,  or  three-fourths,  occurred 
south  of  the  Thames ;  eleven  of  whom  died  in  Southwark  or  its 
vicinity,  and  three  in  Laml^eth  ;  five  were  reported  from  the  north 
eastern  districts ;  two  died  in  Westminster,  one  being  on  the  Thames; 
whilst  not  a  single  fatal  cast  by  chohra  was  met  ttitk  amongst 
the  tohole  police  force  stationed  throughout  the  north-western  ais* 
tricts  of  tne  metropolis.  No  stateti.ent  can  be  more  conclnsive 
respecting  cholera  and  its  propagation,  than  those  now  made  re- 
specting the  military  in  London,  out  more  especially  the  metropol- 
itan police,  consisting  almost  exclusively  or  stout,  healthy,  and 
mostly  young  men,  placed  under  the  same  discipline  and  regula- 
tions.    The  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  such  data  are  self-evident. 

Having  already  alluded  to  Bridewell,  it  may  appear  superfluous  to 
speak  of  other  prisons ;  nevertheless  I  must  notice  two  other  simi- 
lar establishments.     The  first  is  the  Coldbath  Fields  House  of 
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Correction — tke  I^ilgest  jail  in  England— <in  which  the  regulations, 
sanitai^  measnres,  dietary,  &c^  are  carefully  attended  to  by  the 
autkonties.  At  this  prison,  notwithstanding  there  being  usually 
about  1200  inmates,  not  a  single  fatal  case  of  cholera  has  occurred 
during  the  recent  epidemic,  even  although  the  disease  prevailed  in 
the  neighborhood ;  and  it  must  be  added,  that  the  prisoners  were 
otherwise  quite  as  healthy  as  at  any  previous  period.  Indeed,  so 
little  sickness  has  been  recently  met  with  amongst  the  numerous 
population  of  this  jail,  that  last  week  only  two  cases  of  illness 
were  under  treatment  in  the  infirmary.  The  other  jail  referred  to 
is  the  Model  Prison,  Pentonville,  in  which  also  no  fatal  case  of 
cholera  has  occurred  amongst  its  inmates,  amounting  to  about  five 
hundred  individuals.  This  immunity  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  its 
open,  airy,  and  elevated  position,  its  good  discipline,  its  scrupulous 
cleaidiness,  and  plentiful  supply  of  excellent  water,  much  of  which 
is  pumped  up  from  a  well  in  the  establishment. . 

From  the  workhouses  in  the  metropolis,  much  useful  information 
might  also  be  adduced.  I  will,  however,  only  allude  to  two,  the 
first  being  situated  on  the  low  m>und  south  of  the  Thames,  the 
other  on  an  elevated  position  in  the  northern  district.  The  former, 
or  St.  George's  Workhoa«e,  Southwark,  which  contains,  on  an 
average,  400  inmates,  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  worst 
parts  of  the  Borough,  namely,  the  Mint.  This  locality,  besides 
being  very  insalubnous,  is  inhabited  by  the  very  lowest,  if  not  the 
most  wretched  class  of  Society,  and  amongst  whom,  deaths  by  the 
recent  epidemic  have  been  exceedingly  numerous.  Nevertheless, 
among  the  ordinary  residents  in  this  establishment,  only  eight  fatal 
cases  of  cholera  have  occurred ;  and  it  is  instructive  to  know,  that 
these  were  chiefly  the  aged,  infirm,  and  sickly.  It  was  not  so, 
however,  in  regard  to  the  persons  admitted  from  the  neighborhood  ; 
the  fatal  cases  recorded  having  been  principally  in  that  class  of  pa- 
cients.  This  rarity  of  deaths  among  the  resident  paupers  induoi- 
tably  depended  upon  similar  causes  to  those  detailed  in  other  public 
establishments ;  namely,  the  house  is  well  ventilated,  even  altnough 
an  old  building ;  it  is  kept  very  clean ;  the  food  is  abundant  and 
nutritious ;  whilst  the  water  is  of  good  quality,  and  plentiful.  Tlie 
other  workhouse  to  which  I  would  also  allude  is  that  of  the  parish 
of  Islington,  situated  on  elevated  ground,  well  drained,  as  also 
properly  ventilated,  and  where  the  food  is  good,  with  water  supplied 
by  the  New  River.  In  this  institution,  having  about  360  inmates, 
only  two  cases  of  cholera  have  occurred,  altnough  the  residents 
comprise  many  paupers  of  broken  down  health,  from  years  of  suf- 
fering,  privation,  and  disease.  Respecting  the  two  fatal  cases  of 
cholera  reported  from  this  workhouse,  it  is  instructive  to  state,  that 
one  was  sixty-three  years  of  age,  with  a  chronic  cough,  swelled 
legs,  and  a  bad  constitution ;  the  other  had  lived  for  a  short  time 
in  the  same  house  with  a  person  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  cholera 
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in  an  infected  district,  from  whence  she  wsis  brought,  and  died  in 
the  parish  Infirmaiy. 

Another  illustration  of  immunity  from  cholera,  among  a  class  of 
persons  likely  to  be  attacked,  may  be  derived  from  the  St.  Geoi^ 
and  St.  James's  Dispensary,  to  which  I  am  attached*  At  this  in- 
stitution, out  of  3,252  patients  almost  exclusively  living  in  the  upper 
wards  of  these  two  parishes,  and  attended  by  ue  medical  officers 
during  the  by-gone  six  months,  not  a  single  fatal  case  of  cholera 
has  occurred ;  whilst  it  is  also  remarkable,  that  fewer  persons  la^ 
boriqg  under  ordinary  diseases  have  been  admitted  during  the  last 
three  months,  especially  in  September,  than  throughout  the  previous 
quarter,  comprising  April,  May,  and  June. 

Lastly,  I  would  mention  that,  at  insurance  offices,  which  com- 
prise many  thousand  persons  of  the  middle  or  upper  classes  of  so- 
ciety, and  on  whose  lives  millions  of  money  are  now  insured,  not- 
withstanding deaths  by  cholera  have  been  reported  at  particular 
Jffices,  the  general  mortality,  from  all  causes,  amongst  the  insured, 
as  even  ranged  less  than  usual.  At  the  'London  Company,  to 
which  I  am  the  medical  adviser,  not  only  have  no  deaths  by  cholera 
been  reported,  but  the  casualties  from  ordinary  maladies  have  fallen 
under  the  average.  And  as  similar  statements  have  been  made 
;o  me  by  other  parties  well  able  to  give  information  —  espe- 
nally  by  Mr.  Neilson,  an  authority  on  such  questions — ^the  opinion 
low  advanced  must  be  correct. 

The  various  statements  made  regarding  the  exemption  of  partic- 
liar  places,  and  the  immunity,  of  different  persons  from  attacks  of 
;holera,  are  instructive,  and  deserve  further  investigation,  morees- 
)ecially  as  the  epidemic  may,  I  much  fear,  recur  at  future  seasons. 
The  malady  has  done  so  in  other  countries,  as  also  in  EIngland, 
xnd  ma^  do  the  like  again,  even  witli  similar,  if  not  with  aggra- 
i^ated  virulence.  Many  authors  might  be  referred  to  respecting  the 
listory  and  previous  prevalence  of  cholera,  but  I  will  only  now  al- 
lude to  Sydenham.  According  to  him,  cholera  morbus  was  not 
only  very  common,  but  exceedingly  fatal,  in  his  day,  as  also  jpre- 
viously ;  indeed  this  epidemic  disease  seemed  like  a  plague,  from 
the  mortality  it  occasioned ;  nay,  it  was  even  called,  in  common 
language,  ^'Plague,  or  Gripings  in  the  Guts."  From  it,  during 
the  year  1669,  according  to  the  above  celebrated  physician,  not  less 
than  4,385  persons  died  in  London  exclusively,  wnich  large  mor- 
tality, in  a  population  of  about  674,000,  makes  the  ratio  ot  deaths 
nearly  the  same  as  during  the  present  year.  In  1679,  the  deaths 
from  the  same  cause  amounted  to  3690.  The  disease  re-appeared 
frequently  afterwards,  coming  on  generally  about  the  close  oi  sum- 
mer, or  towards  the  beginning  of  autumn ;  in  fact,  similar  to  the 
recent  epidemic;  or,  to  quote  the  quaint  expression  of  Sydenham, 
when  describing  the  cholera  morbus  then  so  virulent^  "it  recurred 
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38  constaotly  as  swallows  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  and  cuckoos 
towards  midsummer.'^ 

Indubitably  the  word  cholera  is  not  mentioned  in  the  old  Bills 
of  Mortalitjr',  which  I  carefully  examined  at  the  British  Museum. 
The  expression  in  these  reports  is,  '^Gripings  in  the  Guts/'  being 
doubtless,  the  vulgar  term,  and  hence  adopted  by  the  parish  clerks 
of  London,  when  drawing  up  their  certificates,  instead  of  the  more 
correct  appellation  containea  in  the  works  of  Sydenham.  This 
epidemic  malady  continued  to  prevail  throughout  the  seventeenth 
century,  although  to  a  less  extent  than  at  previous  epochs.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  complaint  declined 
considerably ;  so  much  so,  that  exactly  one  hundred  years  ago^  or 
in  1749,  otherwise  a  very  unhealthy  year,  seeing  that  :i5,516  per- 
sons died  in  London,  of  whom  2,625  were  carried  off  by  small- 
pox, only  148  persons  died  of  the  epidemic  so  common  in  the  time 
of  Sydenham.  Subsequently,  the  disease  became  still  more  unfre- 
quent ;  and  in  1798,  it  had  almost  disappeared ;  as  in  that  year, 
according  to  the  old  Bills  of  Mortality,  tne  number  of  fatal  cases 
registered,  from  the  same  cause,  had  fallen  to  fourteen,  in  a  total 
of  21,749  deaths  reported  to  have  taken  place  from  all  diseases, 
amongst  upwards  of  one  million  inhabitants,  at  that  period  resident 
in  the  metropolis. — London  Journal  of  Medicine. 


CARBONATE  OF  SODA  AS  AN  ANTIDOTE  TO  THE 

CHOLERA  POISON. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Maxwell,  in  China,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  at  Washington,  is  copied  from  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Examiner : 

Hydra-bad,  Dsckan,  Aug.  76tb,  1849. 

Sir. — I  do  myself  the  honor  to  communicate  to  you  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  benefit  of 
the  people,  the  important  fact  which  I  have  just  ascertained  in  the 
treatment  of  cholera,  viz :  that  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  a  speedy 
and  effectual  antidote  to  the  poison  of  that  disease. 

I  give  it  immediately  when  a  case  of  cholera  is  brought,  in  doses 
of  a  tea-spoonful  dissolved  in  gruel  or  water,  and  dramc  as  hot  as 
the  patient  can  drink  it. 

It  allays  the  pain  and  burning  of  stomach,  produces  sleep,  and 
reatofes  the  heat  of  skin  and  pulse  in  a  very  short  time. 

If  it  should  be  vomited,  I  immediately  repeat  it  with  a  little 
laudanum,  and  a  full  dose  of  oil,  so  as  to  cause  the  antidote  to  pass 
down  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  poison  in  the  small  intestines. 

When  any  portion  of  the  oil  and  antidote  is  passed  in  the  evac- 
uations, convalescence  will  he  found,  to  have  already  commenced, 
the  patiently  will  presently  pa««  yrine^  and  then  be  out  of  danger* 
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I  continue  the  antidote  morning  and  evening  (if  necessary,)  and 
redacins;  the  dope. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  details,  which  will  appear  hereafter. 

Bj  thus  addressing  the  head  of  such  an  extensive  empire,  I  make 
«ure  that  the  knowlec^  of  this  antidote  will  be  q)eedil7  transported 
through  its  vast  extent,  instead  of  being  left  to  chance  to  work  its 
way  up  against  the  stream. 

Besides,  I  am  only  performing  what  I  consider  a  duty,  at  a  time 
when  the  epidemic  appears  to  be  on  the  increase. 

And,  witli  the  greatest  respect,  I  remain  your  most  obedient  and 
obliged  servant, 

N.  E.  MAxwEL^  M.D.,  Surg.  Zd  Lt.  Cavalry. 

-Cholera  Collapse. — Dr.  Bonet,  a  physician  of  Paris,  informs 
his  professional  brethren,  that,  ia  a  great  number  of  patients  af- 
fected with  cholera  in  the  last  stage,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  pul- 
sation of  the  heart  and  the  movement  of  the  pnlse  are  absent,  and 
in  the  commencement  of  the  blue  stage,  he  has  sncceeded  in  re- 
storing the  action  of  the  heart,  and  in  recovering  the  patient  from 
the  blue  stage,  by  administering,  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour,  four 
cups  of  a  hot  and  sweetened  infusion  t>f  the  common  lime-tree, 
mint,  balm,  or  chamomile,  &c.,  in  each  of  which  cup  of  infosion 
were  four  drops  of  volatile  alkali,  making  sixteen  drops,  which  the 
patient  may  take  in  two  hours.  The  reaction  (he  says,)  is  almost 
instantaneous— the  pulse  commencing  almost  instantaneously  to 
beat,  rather  irregularly  at  first,  but  afterwards  with  force,  the  blue 
state  disappearing,  the  body,  face,  and  extremities  beinjg  covered 
with  hot  and  copious  sweat,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  patient  is  en- 
tirely out  of  danger. 

A  Mr.  Royer,  surgeon  to  the  Garde  Mobile,  claims  the  merit  of 
having  discovered  an  infallible  remedy  in  "brandy  and  salt!**  The 
worthy  Mobile  seems  to  be  ignorant  of  the  writings  of  Solomon. 
Med.  Times^  July  1849. 

CHOLERA  FUNGI. 

Extract  from  a  Report  on  the  Nature  and  Import  of  certain  Mi^ 
croscopie  Bodies  found  in  the  Intestinal  Discharges  of  Cholera. 
Presented  to  the  Cholera  Committee  of  the  Royal  College  of 
physicians  of  London,  by  their  Sub-Committee,  on  Oct.  17th, 
1849. 

We  shall  now  briefly  re-state  the  principal  results  we  have  ar- 
rived at,  and  submit  the  conclusion  which  seems  to  us  justified  bv 
them. 

1.  Bodies  presenting  the  characteristic  forms  of  the  so-called 
cholera  fungi  are  not  to  be  detected  in  the  air,  and,  as  far  as  our 
experiments  have  gone,  not  in  the  drinking  water  of  infected  places. 
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2.  It  is  established  that,  under  the  terms  < ^annular  bodies^" 
'^cholera  cells,'^  or  '^cholera  fungi,'^  there  have  been  confounded 
many  objects  of  various,  and  totally  distinct  natures* 

8.  A  large  number  of  these  have  been  traced  to  substances  taken 
as  food  or  medicine. 

4.  The  origin  of  others  is  still  doubtful»  but  these  are  cfearly 
not  fun^i. 

6.  All  the  more  remarkable  forms  are  to  be  detected  in  the  in* 
testinal  evacuations  of  persons  laboring  under  diseases  totally  dif- 
ferent in  their  nature  from  cholera. 

Lasdy,  we  draw  from  these  premises  the  general  ccmclusioni  that 
the  bodies  found  and  described  by  Messrs.  Brittan  and  Swayne  are 
not  the  cause  of  cholera,  and  have  no  exclusive  connection  with 
that  disease; — in  other  words,  that  the  whole  theory  of  the  disease 
which  has  recently  been  propounded,  is  erroneous,  as  far  as  it  is 
based  on  the  existence  of  the  bodies  in  question. 

(Signed)  William  Balt,  M.D., 

WiLaiAM  W.  OULL^  M.D., 


CSSOSOTB    IN    THB    TsiATMCNT     OP     I>ARRHCEA. Dr.    Spiuks 

gives,  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  the  following  stalements- 
pespectJDg  his  use  of  creosote  in  dianhcea  and  cholera : 

"From  the  1st  of  July  to  the  1st  of  August,  I  have  had  224 
cases  of  simple  diarrhoea,  12  cases  of  rice-water  purging,  and  1ft 
^Ases  of  cholera.  The  first  93  cases  of  diarrhoea  were  treated  with 
he  usual  chalk  mixture  and  opium,  the  remainder  with  creosote ; 
n  those  treated  with  the  former  the  diarrhoea  continued  for  some 
lays,  and,  when  checked,  was  invariably  followed  by  a  disagreea- 
t>le  rumbling  and  flatus  in  the  bowels.  In  the  131  cases  treated 
.vith  creosote,  the  diarrhoea  immediately  ceased,  and  was  followed 
)y  none  of  the  above  q^nptoms.  In  the  12  cases  of  rice-water 
T^'SiiVy  ^he  effect  was  instantaneous,  the  first  dose  generally  put- 
ing  a  stop  to  the  discharge.  In  the  18  cases  of  cholera,  aU  of 
^hom  had  vomiting,  rice-water  purging,  cramps  and  blue  skin, 
'reosote  had  the  same  decided  effect,  at  once  checking  the  purging 
vnd  vomiting,  the  cramps  very  soon  afterwards  suhsioing,  the  pulse 
•ecominff  ftul  and  soft,  a  free  perspiration  breaking  out  over  the 
K)dy  and  extremities. 

Of  the  18  cases  of  cholera  treated  with  creosote,  I  have  only 
09t  twoj  these  beii^  far  gone  in  collapse  when  I  was  called  to 
lem.  The  formula  in  which  I  use  the  creosote,  is — Vc  Creosote 
i.xxivj  mist,  acaciae  3ss;  sp.  ammon.,  c.  camphora  &i  3ij;  ether 
Morici  3iii ;  aqus  Sviss ; — M.  Ft.  misturee.  Capiat  cochL  ij. 
ttg.  omni  horS. 

In  8iro|de  diarrhoea,  I  only  give  two  drops  every  two  hours,  with 
te  above  stimulants,  and  no  astringent  wniitaver • 
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NEW  PREPARATION  OF  OPIUM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal: 

Sir: — If  the  following  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  valuable 
Journal,  you  may  insert  it ;  if  not,  let  it  remain  siib  umbra.  It 
was  prepared  for  the  last  meeting  of  the  Suffolk  County  Medical 
Society  (after  the  subject  of  opium  had  been  pretty  freely  and 
learnealy  discussed  at  tne  previous  meeting,)  but  was  not  read,  as 
other  business  pressed. 

Some  three  years  since,  I  saw,  in  the  Dublin  Medical  Press,  a 
statement  from  Dr.  Nichol,  that  he  had  made,  and  used  in  his 
practice,  and  also  given  to  some  of  bis  friends,  who  also  bad  used 
the  same,  what  he  called  ^^Muriate  of  Opivm.'*^  Their  testimony 
was,  that  it  was  far  preferable  to  any  other  solution  or  preparation 
of  opium.  Having  tried  the  acetate  and  sulphate  of  morphia  and 
the  common  tincture  of  opium,  and  that  prepared  by  citric,  tartaric, 
sulphuric,  and  almost  all  the  other  acids,  they  found  all  these  leave 
the  patient  with  headache,  constipation,  and  many  other  unpleasant 
symptoms;  but  the  muriate  of  opium  answered  all  the  indications 
of  that  drug,  and  left  none  of  the  unpleasant  sensations.  Dr. 
Nicholas  formula  was  the  following: — lie  Pulv.  opium  1  oz ;  muri- 
atic acid  1  oz  ;  distilled  water  xx  oz ;  mix.  Macerate  (often  Aa^ 
king  the  liquid)  for  fourteen  days.  Strain  and  filter.  The  dose 
was  from  twenty  to  forty  drops,  according  as  circumstances  should 
indicate — not  varying  much  from  the  tinct.  opii. 

I  tried  this  preparation,  and  found  it  answers  the  description. 
Out  of  twenty  persons  who  took  it,  none  complained  of  headache 
and  unpleasant  sequences.  But  it  was  not  of  a  sood  color,  and 
soon  grew  muddy ^  and  seemed  to  be  decomposed.  I  therefore 
made  some  modifications  of  the  preparation,  until  I  fixed  upon  the 
following  formula,  which  answers  admirably,  and  makes  and  re> 
tains  the  beautifully  red  and  clear  form  of  that  which  I  herewith 
send  you.  I  use  no  other  preparation  of  opium,  except  the  pow- 
dered gum  in  diseases  of  the  bowels.  Qr  Pulv.  gum  opii  Si ;  mu- 
riatic acid  3i ;  distilled  water  Sxvi ;  red  brandy  3iv«  Mix,  &c. 
It  is  of  nearly  the  strength  of  the  tincture  of  opium^  and,  I  think, 
much  preferable  to  that  or  McMunn's  elixir. 

Boston^  Dec.  29,  1F49.  W.  M.  Corksix. 

MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Dkjitu  of  Dr.  Gax-lup. — Joseph  Gallup,  M.D.,  formerly  Pres- 
ident of  the  Medical  Society  of  Vermont,  and  also  Professor  of 
the  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Castleton  Medical  College,  died 
last  w^ek  at  Woodstock,  Yt.,  the  place  of  his  residence,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  nearly  81.  Dr.  G.  was  an  author,  and  although  not 
very  popular  as  a  writer,  was  a  man  of  strong  intellectual  powers. 
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if  not  precisely  an  originator  of  new  ideas*  His  literary  reputation 
was  based,  in  a  measure,  upon  a  history  of  the  spotted  fever,  an 
epidemic  that  raged  terrifically  in  Vermont  some  tnirty  years  ago. 
His  Institutes  ofMedicine,  in  two  large  octavos,  on  which  he  evi- 
dently exerted  his  utmost  scientific  and  intellectual  power,  never 
took  the  bibliographical  position  that  he  most  sanguinely  hoped  for 
it — and  without  any  assignable  cause,  a  laborious  effort,  the  crown- 
ing glorv  of  a  long  professional  life,  has  strangely  been  neglected. 
In  speaking  of  the  work  at  its  first  appearance,  the  idea  was  ad- 
vanced by  us,  that  it  would  be  consulted  a  century  hence,  with 
more  respect  than  at  the  moment  of  typographical  birth.  Dr.  Gal- 
lap  was  a  man  of  learning — ^a  laborious  and  careful  student,  and  an 
ambitious  practitioner  when  in  the  meridian  of  life. — Bost.  Med. 
Jour.  , 

Statistics  of  Insawitt. — Dr.  Rubio,  chief  physician  to  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  has  published  the  following  statistics  of  insanity: 

In  Scotland  the  proportion  of  the  insane  to  the  sane  is  1  in  417; 
Canton  of  Geneva,  I  in  446 ;  Norway,  1  in  650 ;  Belgium,  1  in 
816;  England  and  Wales,  1  in  700;  Prussia,  1  in  1000;  Holland, 
1  in  1230;  Spain,  1  in  1667;  France,  1  in  1733;  Ireland,  1  in 
2125;  Italy,  1  in  3698;  Piedmont,  1  in  5818.  In  France,  Belgium 
and  Holland,  the  proportion  of  female  lunatics  is  greater  than  of 
males.  The  reverse  obtains  in  England,  Prussia,  Russia,  Italy, 
Piedmont,  and  Spain. — Lond.  Med.  Gaz 

Insanity  in  trb  Unitbd  States. — Miss  Dix,  the  distinguished 

fhilanthropist,  in  a  memorial  to  Congress,  shows  that  in  the  New 
England  States,  the  proportion  of  the  insane  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion is  about  1  in  600;  in  the  Middle  States,  1  to  700;  Western 
States,  1  to  1300.  The  worst  State  is  Rhode  Island,  where  there 
is  one  to  every  603 ;  and  the  best  South  Carolina,  where  there  is 
one  to  every  5,068. 

Nrosoks  with  Tails. — M.  Dn  Couret  has  given  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  a  description  of  a  race  of  negroes  in  Cen- 
tral  Africa,  which  he  considers  to  be  intermediate  between  the  hu- 
man species  and  the  monkey.  The  chief  peculiarity  consists  in 
the  prolongation  of  the  os  coccygis,  in  both  sexes,  into  a  tail  of 
three  or  four  inches  long ;  in  the  organization  of  the  cranium;  their 
large  mouth,  pendulous  ears,  and  long  arms.  The^  closely  lesem- 
ble  the  higher  classes  of  simese,  bjit  their  possession  of  language 
incontrovertibly  settles  their  human  origin. — Med.  News. 

National  Convention  Foa  the  Revision  of  the  Pharmaco* 
poBiA. — The  call  for  this  Convention,  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ingtoiiy  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1850,  has  been  made  by  the 
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proper  authority^  and  we  would  call  attention  to  the  early  appoint* 
meat  of  Delegates  by  the  several  bodies  who  have  a  right  to  rep- 
resentation. These  bodies  are  'Hhe  several  incorporated  State  Med- 
ical Societies,  the  incorporated  Medical  Colleges,  the  incorporated 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the  incorporated  Ccrileges 
of  Pharmacy,  throughout  the  United  States."  The  names  of  tM 
delegates  appointed  are  to  be  sent  to  Dr.  G.  B.  Wood,  Philadel- 
phia, Vice  rresident  of  the  last  Convention.  .  We  hope  that  speedv 
action  in  the  matter  will  be  taken  by  the  societies,  &c.,  interested. 

TuBKisH  Medical  Journal. — A  medical  jonmal  has  been 
started  in  the  Ottomsm  Empire.  It  is  c^Ied  La  Gazette  Medieale 
de  Constantinople^  and  is  published  in  tlie  French  and  Turkish 
languages*  The  editor  is  Hair-Ullah-£ffendi,  who  signs  himself, 
^Doeteur  en  Medicine  et  Directeur  des  Etudes  de  PJSeole  Impt- 
rialede  Galata-Serai.^' 

Microscopic  Discovert  in  ToxicoLOGT.*--The  Italian  medical 
periodical,  II  Progresso^  mentions  that  three  physicians,  Drs.  Ra- 
aieri,  Bellini,  and  Atto  Tigri,  have  jusC  discovered  that  poiaonoas 
rabstances  modify  the  glowles  of  the  blood  in  a  peculiar  manDer, 
and  that  the  different  modifications  thus  produced  oy  distinct  toxic 
agents  can,  by  the  use  of  the  microscope,  be  distinguished  one  from 
the  other.  If  this  discovery  be  founa  exact,  a  new  field  will  be 
opened  in  forensic  medicine  and  toxicology* 

.Antiseptic  Composition. — While  experimenting,  in  the  year 
1840,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  artificial  petrifaction,  I  discov- 
ered the  strouj?  antiseptic  qualities  of  tlie  following  combination. 
The  result  of  those  experiments  can  be  demonstrated  by  articles 
preserved  at  that  period,  now  in  a  perfect  state,  free  from  the  odor 
of  the  composition,  although  they  have  been  kept  for  neariy  five 
years.  This  combination,  which  has  recently  been  thought  well 
suited  for  the  correction  or  prevention  of  emanations  arising  from 
the  decomposition  of  animal  matter,  is  as  follows:  Carb.  of  lime,  5 
parts ;  chloride  of  lime,  2  parts ;  nitrate  of  potassa,  pulv«,  1-4  pait; 
•ttlph.  iron,  1-4  part;  ox.  arsenic,  1-6  part;  with  one  part  carb. 
soda. — Dr.  E.  ic.  Smiliey  Bost.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 

Poisonous  Effects  of  Arsenical  Pigments. — Dr*  Basedow, 
of  Mersbefg,  has  ascertained  that  Scheele's  green  (arsenite  of  cop- 
pier,)  when  employed  in  painting  apartments,  &c.,  may  give  rise  to 
the  evolution  of  arseiiiuretted  h  vdrogen  under  the  influence  of  mois- 
ture, and  has  traced  as  its  results  the  production  of  rheumatic  and 
neuralgic  pains,  marasmus,  and  diseases  of  the  skin. — ^Journal  de 
Chirnu  Jliedicale. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

An  IxTRODtJCTORT  Lecture,  BY  Storm  Sosa,  M.  D.,  Professor 
,        OF  THE  Principles  and  Practice  of  Homosopathy,  in  the 
\  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

{Condnded.) 

The  old  school  of  medicine  has  never  adopted  experience  as  her 

landmark,  it  has  been  a  system  of  day-dreaming  hypothesis  i^>on 

hypothesis,  conjecture  upon  conjecture,  while  continued  speculation 

,     ana  strange  conceits  have  always  formed  the  basis  of  the  Allopathic 

;     school. 

At  what  conclusion  would  a  rational  man  arrive,  when  such  a 
I     mass  of  conjecture  and  heterogeneous  materials  were  found  to  form 
the  basis  of  the  whole  superstructure  of  medical  science  ? 
The  only  object  for  which  a  medical  theory  is  intended,  is,  or 
\     should  be,  to  guide  the  practitioner  to  a  sure  basis  upon  which  to 
make  his  prescription.     If  the  theory  be  false,  the  conclusions  are 
consequently  false,  and  it  now  remains  for  the  rcUional  faculty  to 
show  to  tlie  world,  after  a  twenty-five  hundred  years  of  probation, 
that  they  ^have  a  theory  founded  in  truth.      When  that  task  is  ac- 
complished, all  other  methods  will  be  set  at  rest,  and  mankind  will 
sanction  it  with  a  holy  cordiality* 

But  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  first  efibrt  to  that  end  has  ever 
been  attempted,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  Homoeopathic  physi- 
cian presents  to  the  world  his  great  and  unerring  law  of  nature, 
timiha  gimilibus  curantur.  He  challenges  the  world  to  disprove 
this  great  law,  he  invites  everywhere  a  trial  of  its  truth.  Why  do 
they  not  institute  a  trial,  by  appointing  honorable  and  discreet  men 
as  commissioners  to  investigate  the  whole  subject  ?  They  dare  not ! 
The  condition  of  the  science  of  medicine  at  about  tne  close  of 
the  18th  century,  with  all  of  its  attendant  uncertainties,  awakened 
the  attention  of  Samuel  Hahnemann  to  its  sad  condition.  He  saw 
with  an  unequalled  penetrating  eye,  the  deplorable  and  beclouded 
condition  of  that  important  science  which  had  for  its  object  the 
healing  of  the  sick. 

Samuel  Hahnemann  was  a  profound  and  deliberate  thinker ;  he 
reflected  deeply  upon  the  science  which  had  been  bis  favorite  study, 
he  saw  the  contradictory  doctrines  and  hypothetical  reasonings  of 
the  profession,  and  turned  from  them  in  disgust.      Subsequently, 
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however,  he  instituted  a  series  of  inquiries,  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
own  mind  whether  the  healing  art  was  a  fancy  of  the  imagination, 
or  whether  the  Divine  Creator  had,  in  his  mercy,  provided  agents 
for  the  removal  of  disease  and  suffering.  He  regaitied  the  sanative 
and  restorative  powers  of  nature  as  far  more  salutary  and  safe  than 
the  orthodox  method  of  cure.  He  viewed  the  lancet  with  horror, 
iud  huge  doses  of  mineral  poisons  as  the  offspring  of  a  darkened 
and  benighted  empiricism. 

The  mat  literary  aojuirements  of  Samuel  Hahnemann  eminently 
qualified  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  an  entire  new  channel  to  obiain 
a  livelihood,  he  had  abandoned  a  lucrative  medical  practice  in  dis- 

Sust.  He  could  not,  raided  as  he  was,  by  a  conscientioos  sense  of 
uty,  pursue  a  profession  of  which  he  had  so  much  evidence  that  it 
only  increased  human  sufferings,  and  which  greatly  increased  the 
lists  of  mortality. 

Having  been  previously  an  indefatigable  student  of  all  the  living 
languages  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  also  being  devotedly  at- 
tached to  the  science  of  chemistry,  he  commenced  the  translation 
of  some  of  the  best  English  and  French  works  upon  that  science, 
into  the  German  language.  He  also  commenced  the  translation  of 
the  materia  medica  of  Cnllen  into  his  native  language.  '^Whilst 
engaged,"  says  a  writer,  ^4n  translating  the  materia  medica  of  the 
illustrious  Cullen,  in  1790,  in  which  trie  febrifuge  virtues  of  cin- 
chona bark  are  described,  he  became  fired  with  the  desire  of  as- 
certaining its  mode  of  action.  Whilst  in  the  enjovment  of  the 
most  perlect  health,  he  commenced  the  use  of  this  substance  upon 
hims^f,  and  in  a  short  time  was  attacked  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
intermittent  fever,  similar  in  every  respect,  to  those  which  that 
medicine  is  known  to  cure.  Being  struck  with  the  identity  of  the 
two  diseases,  he  immediately  divined  the  great  truth  which  has  be- 
come the  foundation  of  the  new  medical  doctrine  of  Homoeopathy. 

Not  contented  with  one  experiment,  he  tried  the  virtues  of  med- 
icines, not  only  on  his  own  person,  but  on  others. 

In  this  investigation,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  sub- 
stance employed  possessed  an  inherent  power  of  exciting  in  healthy 
subjects,  the  same  (similar)  symptoms  which  it  is  said  to  cure  in 
the  sick.  He  compared  the  assertions  of  ancient  and  modem  phy- 
sicians, upon  the  properties  of  poisonous  substances,  with  the  result 
of  his  own  experiments,  and  found  them  to  coincide  in  every  re* 
spect,  and  upon  these  deductions  he  brought  forth  his  doctrines  of 
Homoeopathy. 

"Taking  this  law  for  a  guide,  he  re-commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine,  with  every  prospect  of  his  labors  being  ultimately  crowned 
with  success. 

In  1796  he  published  his  first  dissertation  on  homoeopathy,  in 
Hufeland's  Journal.  A  treatise  on  the  effects  of  medicine  appeared 
in  1805,  and  the  Organon  in  1810. 
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HabMmuQ  omnmenGed  as  a  public  medical  teacher  in  Leipsic, 
in  181 1 ,  where  with  hi«  pupils,  he  zealously  investigated  the  eflects 
of  medicine  t>n  the  healthy  living  hody,  which  afterwards  formed 
the  basis  of  the  materia  medica  pura^  and  which  was  published 
during  the  same  year.'' 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  above  quotations,  it  will  be  pei^ 
oeived  that  homoeopathy  is  an  inductive  science — a  system  of  med- 
ical practice  drawn  entirely  from  experiment.  In  this  it  diflfers 
frcmi  all  others  which  have  preceded  it,  and  it  no  where  claims  any 
respect  or  confidence  from  any  source,  unless  its  pretensions  can  be 
fully  established  upon  the  broad  basis  of  experiment. 

HomcBopMhy  claims  for  itself  great  superiority  over  all  methods 
for  the  cure  of  disease.  Its  discoverer,  and  the  advocates  of  it, 
claim  that  the  law  of  sxmilia  similibus  is  the  only  one  which  can 
be  made  available  in  tlte  cure  of  any  disease.  Its  advocates  also 
maintain  that  all  theories  and  hypotheses,  which  are  not  drawn  ex- 
clusively from  experience  are  deceptive,  false  and  conjectural,  and 
consequently  mislead  the  practitioner  in  his  pathology,  and  what  is 
still  more  important,  in  the  selection  of  his  remedies  for  the  removal 
of  disease. 

But  whilst  the  advocates  of  Homoeopathy  thus  refuse  to  accord 
to  Allopathy  any  approximation  towards  the  truth,  in  tlie  funda- 
mental principles  of  their  science,  they  are  frank  to  confess  that 
cures  apparently,  do  occasionally  result  from  their  mode  of  treat* 
ment,  but  not  by  virtue  of  their  law  of  eontraria  contrariisj  for  by 
thai  principle  no  cure  can  ever  be  accomplished. 

Allopathy  being  a  stereotyped  edition  of  discordant  dogmas  and 
contramctory  theories,  which  are  chiefly  the  oi&pring  of  the  imagi- 
nations of  ingenious  men,  all  of  which  is  entirely  destitute  of  any 
true  method  or  guide  to  the  physician,  is  therefore  unworthy  tfaie 
confidence  of  an  enlightened  people.      It  is  entirely  a  system  of 

Siessing,  the  dangers  of  which  are  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  and 
e  patient  who  has  luckily  escaped,  could  he  but  look  back  and 
see  the  shoals  and  the  quicksands  which  he  had  just  escaped,  in  a 
barque  which  had  neither  compass  nor  rudder,  would  be  taught  a 
lesson  nrt  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

Why  is  there  such  a  faerce  and  determined  hostility  against  ii^ 
novation  and  refoim  ?  Why  do  they  not  meet  the  reformer  upon 
the  broad  platform  of  truth  and  argument?  Is  it  not  because  tney 
view  theircraft  in  danger  ? 

Hear  our  Allopathic  brethren — do  they  tell  the  world  that  more 
deaths  occur  under  the  treatment  of  the  Homoeopatliic  physician 
than  under  their  own?  No,  that  is  not  the  charge.  We  are 
charged  with  preparing  and  giving  remedies  to  the  sick  upon  an 
entirely  different  plan  from  their  own— one  with  which  they  have 
no  acquaintance,  jtor  do  they  duire  any,  because  the  whole  system 
is  charlatanism  and  humbuggery,  not  having  received  the  talismanic 
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sanction  of  some  dignitary  of  their  school.  Such  reasoning  may 
answer  their  purpose;  bat  the  people  have  taken  this  matter  under 
Aeir  own  supervision,  and  have  prcmounoed  already  a  verdict  of 

OiriLTT. 

The  numerous  Allopathic  journals  of  the  entire  country  are  stu- 
diously employed  in  ndiciding  the  reformer.  They  of  late  have 
nearly  foivotten  the  legitimate  object  for  which  they  were  estab* 
lisheo,  ana  he  that  can  pour  forth  the  most  bitter  sarcasm  and  ridi- 
eide  upon  the  new  science,  stands  highest  in  the  estimation  of  the 
school  as  an  editor. 

The  public  teachers  in  their  colleges  have  also  taken  the  c^ie. 
They  falsely  represent  the  doctrines  of  Hahnemann,  and  hold  them 
up  to  ridicule  and  scom^-tbey  refuse  to  meet  us  with  sober  ar^- 
ments  as  honest  and  literary  men  are  bound  to  do,  and  in  addition 
to  all  this,  they  refuse  to  extend  the  common  hospitalities  or  cour* 
tesies  of  life  to  those  who  are  guilty  of  the  great  crime  of  differing 
with  them  honestly,  about  the  method  of  curing  diseases. 

I  ask  again  is  their  craft  in  danger?  If  the  waning  prospects  of 
the  oldest  medical  school  in  Ohio  are  an  index  to  the  future,  their 
sun  is  setting  in  the  west,  and  the  midnight  mantle  will  soon  cover 
over  their  sins. 

But  in  defiance  of  all  opposition,  the  march  of  true  science  is 
onward — onward — everything  is  undergoing  revision  and  refcxm 
— this  is  a  day  of  improvement  and  of  re&rmation — the  philan- 
thropist and  the  moralist  are  seeking  new  standards — all  of  the 
civilized  world  appear  to  be  on  the  strife  to  see  who  shall  be  first 
and  foremost  in  the  great  course  of  reformation,  in  order  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  his  fellow  man.  And  now  let  me  ask  where 
are  the  opponents  of  reform  ?  I  answer  by  directing  you  to  the 
M  school  bigots.  I  confess,  that  some  of  the  best  men  the  world 
ever  saw  can  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  Allopathy.  But  they  are 
wedded  to  their,  idol,  and  there  I  leave  them. 

In  justice  to  Allopathy  I  ought  to  mention  an  improvement  in 
their  medical  practice.      They  claim  to  have  fallen  in  with  the 

Sblic  demand,  and  now  administer  by  one  half  less  doses  than 
rmerly.  Now  whether  this  improvement  is  the  result  of  careful 
investigation,  or  is  the  result  of  a  reckless  and  benighted  demand 
of  an  ignorant  world,  who  have  very  little  interest  in  their  own 
Hves  and  healthy  and  who,  in  former  times,  patiently  submitted 
those  matters  to  tlie  legitimate  sons  of  Eseulaptus,  I  cannot  deter- 
mine ;  but  certain  it  is,  they  boast  loudly  of  their  reformation. 

A  well  adjudicated  public  opinion  has  often  compelled  tyrannical 
nders  to  abandon  oppressive  and  barbarous  practices,  and  has  driven 
the  greatest  tyrants  into  mild  and  humane  measures  of  public  policy. 
The  public  will  finally  compel  the  old  physicians  into  a  careful 
and  thorough  reformation  in  all  their  medical  practice. 

I  have  intimated  that  the  Allopathic  school  stands  condemned, 
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not  yeiy  unlike  a  criminal  who  has  been  found  guilty  by  a  juiy  of 
his  country,  and  is  only  awaiting  the  sentence  of  the  law.  Bol 
before  that  sentence  is  pronounced,  bear  the  cogency  of  their  rea- 
soning, why  it  should  be  delayed. 

May  it  pleage  the  courts  ^<our  cause  has  been  on  trial  for  about 
iwentp*fivB  hundred  yearsj  and  we  have  been  able  all  of  that  time 
to  aveit  a  final  verdict,  because  we  have  never  had  a  competent 
competitor,  and  we  have  grown  careless  of  our  rights.  It  is  true 
diat  for  the  last  fifty  years  we  have  had  rather  more  than  our  match, 
and  the  entire  people  appear  to  be  turning  against  us,  all  because 
they  are  ignorant  and  incompetent  to  judge  of  what  is  for  their  good 
in  the  premises.'* 

The  r^ieation*  Ton  have  been  on  trial,  and  have  had  a  full 
and  a  fSftir  hearing;  of  this  you  do  not  complain,  and  we  now  de* 
mand  of  you  a  speedy  reformation ;  we  have  oeen  deceived  by  you, 
and  now  declare  that  in  our  judgments,  you  are  no  more  successfhl 
in  the  treatment  of  disease  than  the  Gafenists  or  any  of  their  suc- 
cessors, up  to  the  present  time,  and  you  are  not  what  an  enlightened 
people  have  a  right  to  expect ;  therefore  away  I  or  Rbform. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  briefly  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of  the 
leading  or  cardinal  principles  of  Homoeopath^r. 

1st.  They  maintain  that  the  law  rimuia  similibus  curantur  is 
an  unerring  ^ide  in  all  cases  of  disease  for  the  selection  of  the 
proper  curative  power. 

Sd.  Although  this  law  is  a  fixed  principle  and  a  sure  guide  for 
the  selection  of  the  remedy,  it  does  not  indicate  the  quantity  to  be 
givei/to  the  patient. 

3d.  That  there  is  a  power  or  a  dynamic  force  contained  in  all 
medicinal  agents,  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  which  has  never 
been  developed  in  any  other  wa^  than  by  trituration  or  succussion. 

4th.  That  before  a  remedy  is  capable  of  exerting  its  highest 
medicinal  force,  it  must  undergo  the  process  of  trituration  or  sue- 
cossion,  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be. 

6th.  That  in  order  to  obtain  a  true  knowledge  of  the  medicinal 
qualities  of  a  remedy,  it  must  undergo  a  thorough  series  of  triala 
upon  healthy  individfuals,  and  all  the  modifjring  changes  produced 
by  it  upon  tne  oiganism,  must  be  carefully  recorded  for  the  use  of 
the  physician. 

6tn.  The  changes  and  modifications  which  are  produced  upon 
the  healthy  organism  by  a  medicinal  aeent  are  the  only  means  by 
which  we  can  ascertain  its  virtues,  and  the  only  true  method  by 
which  we  can  arrive  at  a  perfect  nile  for  its  administration  to  the 
sick. 

7th.    The  Homoeopathic  physician  maintains  that  a  remedy 
*  which  embraces  the  greatest  number  of  modifications  in  its  patho- 
genetic symptoms  upon  the  healthy  oiganism,  which  resemble  the 
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sjrmptoms  of  a  disease  to  be  removed^  is  the  only  rational 
which  can  be  made  by  the  medical  practitioner. 

Such  are  a  few  only  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Homoeo- 
pathic healing  art* 

Homoeopathy  is  only  another  name  for  the  specific  healing  art. 
Its  advocates  claim  it  to  be  a  method  drawn  entirely  from  experi- 
ence, and  that  they  are  guided  in  all  their  remedial  applications  faj 
this  unerring  law  of  nature,  the  maxim  of  timilia  similibns  c»- 
rantuff  a  law  which  no  other  school  has  ever  adopted.  This 
maxim,  however,  does  not  necessarily  imply  or  indicate  the  doc- 
trine of  infinitesimal  doses.  The  doctrine  of  infinitesimal  doses 
is  the  result  of  many  years  of  experimf  nt  by  Samuel  Hahnemann 
and  bis  co4aborers.  But  this  is  still  a  somewhat  perplexing  sub- 
ject, and  tliere  is  now  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  matter, 
among  many  who  are  justly  entitled  to  great  respect  for  their  lite- 
rary acquirements  and  honesty  of  purpose.  There  being  no  rule, 
then,  by  which  to  determine  the  quantity  of  a  medicament,  which 
is  most  proper  to  be  given  to  a  patient  at  a  single  dose,  it  irresistibly 
follows  tiiat  each  practitioner  must  be  left  to  his  own  judgment 
upon  this  subject. 

And  now  in  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  whikt  the  Homoeo- 
pathic physician  claims  great  superiority  over  all  other  methods  of 
curing  diseases,  and,  indeed,  he  claims  to  have  the  only  true  phi- 
losophical method ;  still  he  is  willing,  nay,  anxious  to  meet  the 
advocates  of  all  other  systems  upon  tne  broad  platform  of  friend- 
ship and  good  will,  where  they  are  willing  to  compare  notes  and 
facts,  and  abide  the  result.  ^ 

We  are  unwillins  to  rob  any  one  of  his  good  name.  We  glory 
in  the  success  of  the  Eclectic  practitioners  in  the  late  fearful  ancl 
destructive  epidemic — we  rejoice  that  thousands  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, who  were  taken  under  their  kindly  care,  are  now  in  the  en- 
jojrment  of  perfect  health.  These  facts  are  abundantly  proven  to 
satisfy  any  unprejudiced  mind. 

We  also  accord  to  them  a  higher  degree  of  generosity  and  open 

manliness,  than  can  be  found  in  other  medical  schools.     They  are 

not  only  willing  to  meet  us,  but  they  have  frankly  given  us  their 

Jwrumj  unaskedf  and  unsolicited,  from  which  we  may  proclaim  to 

the  world  our  doctrines  and  our  deeds. 


Part  ^--(SbitoriaL 


OLD  SCHOOL  CHOLERA  PBACTICE. 

It  is  not  long  since  we  were  startled  by  the  wonderful  announce- 
ment that  old  school  practitioners  bad  at  last  succeeded  in  treating 
cholera,  and  that  calomel  and  opium  bad  actually  cured  the  disease 
in  a  large  number  of  cases.  Dr.  Ayre,  of  Hull,  England,  an- 
nounced that  he  had  cured  a  large  number  of  formidable  cases  of 
cholera  in  the  stage  of  collapse,  by  giving  two  grains  of  calomel  and 
two  drops  of  laudanum  every  ten  minutes.  His  extraordinary  success 
has  excited  considerable  discussion;  some  of  his  medical  brethren 
being  disposed  to  sanction  bis  claims,  and  averring  that  they  have 
successfully  carried  out  his  plan — others  declaring  that  it  is  alto- 
gether an  egregious  humbug.  The  following  statement  of  Dr. 
Richardson  throws  some  light  upon  its  value : 

*^  Atbb's  Tskatmknt  of  CHOLBRA.*--Dr«  W.  L.  Richardson 
gives,  in  the  Medical  Times,  (September  22,)  a  tabular  statement 
of  18  unequivocal  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera  treated  at  the  Edin- 
burgh Cholera  Hospital,  bv  Dr.  Ayre's  method:  two  grains  of 
calomel,  with  one  or  two  orops  of  laudanum,  every  ten  minutes. 
In  11  of  these,  there  was  not  tne  slightest  attempt  at  reaction,  and 
only  one  case  actually  recovered ;  two  others  survived  the  cholera, 
but  one  of  these  died  of  pneumonia,  and  the  others  from  per- 
itonitis." 

It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  calomel  and  opium  should  prove 
successful  after  so  long  a  period  of  disastrous  failure,  which  the 
most  candid  old  school  authorities  readily  admit. 

Dr.  Elliotson,  in  his  work  on  practice,  says : 

<<  As  respects  this  country,  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  all  the 
patients  liaa  been  left  alone,  the  mortality  would  have  been  much 
the  same  as  it  has  been.  If  all  the  persons  attacked  with  cholera 
had  been  put  into  warm  beds,  made  comfortable,  and  left  alone — 
although  many  would  have  died  who  have  been  saved ;  yet,  on  iht 
whole,  I  think  the  mortality  would  not  have  been  greater  tEaiir 
ader  all  that  has  been  done :  for  we  are  not  in  the  least  more 
informed  as  to  the  proper  remedies,  than  we  were  when  the  first 
case  of  cholera  occurrea ;  we  have  not  been  instructed  in  the  least 
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by  those  who  had  the  disease  to  treat.  Some  say  that  they  have 
cured  the  disease  by  bleeding,  others  by  calomeli  others  by  opium, 
and  others,  again,  say  that  opium  does  harm.  No  douot  many 
poor  creatures  died  uncomfortably,  who  would  died  tranquilly,  if 
nothing  had  been  done  to  them.  Some  were  placed  in  hot  water 
or  in  hot  air,  and  had  opium  and  calomel,  and  other  stimulants; 
which,  altogether,  were  more  than  their  system  would  bear,  and 
more  than  would  have  been  borne,  if  they  had  been  so  treated  even 
in  perfect  health. 

^'  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that,  of  the  cases  I  hpd  to  treat,  the  patients 
nearly  all  died.  I  tried  two  or  three  ^orts  of  treatment.  Some 
had  opium  and  calomel  in  large  and  full  doses ;  but  they  died. 
Hot  air  was  applied  externally,  and  I  got  two  to  breathe  hot  air. 
I  had  a  tube  passed  through  boiling  water,  so  that  they  might  inhale 
hot  air.  It  was  found  vain  to  attempt  to  warm  people  by  hot  air  ap> 
plied  externally.  They  were  nearly  as  cold  as  before — we  could  not 
raise  their  temperature ;  and  therefore  I  thought  of  making  them 
breathe  hot  air;  but  both  patients  died,  about  the  period  that  death 
usually  takes  place.  It  was  said  that  saline  treatment  was  likely 
4o  be  of  use ;  and  I  accordingly  tried  it  in  some  patients.  At  first 
I  exhibited  half  a  drachm  of  ses(]^uicarbonate  of  soda  every  hour, 
:  and,  thinking  that  might  not  be  quite  enough,  I  exhibited  a  drachm : 
in  one  patient,  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  I  ordered  an  injection, 
containing  an  ounce  of  the  same  remedy ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
it  came  away,  and  the  patient  died.  Hot  air  was  us^  in  this  case, 
as  well  as  in  the  others." 

Dr.  WatsoTiy  the  present  standard  English  author  on  Practice, 
says  in  his  lectures : 

^*Some  patients,  (in  cholera,)  after  the  vomiting,  and  pmginff, 
ind  cramps  had  departed^  died  comatose  (in  stupor);  over-dragged, 
sometimes,  it  is  to  be  feared,  by  opium.  The  rude  discipline  to 
virhich  they  were  subjected,  mignt  account  for  some  of  the  cases  of 
fever;  and  the  process  of  artincially  replenishing  the  veins  was 
certainly  attended  with  much  danger.  The  injection  of  air  with 
the  water— inflammation  of  the  vein  from  the  violence  done  to  it — 
an  over-repletion  and  distention  of  the  vessels  by  the  liquid — 
mighty  any  one  of  them,  and  sometimes,  I  suppose,  didj  occasion 
the  death  of  the  patient.  Never,  certainly,  was  the  artilleiy  of 
medicine  more  vigorously  applied — ^never  were  her  troops,  regular 
and  volunteer,  more  meritoriously  active.  To  many  patients,  no 
doubt,  this  busy  interference  made  all  the  diflTerence  between  life 
and  death.  But  if  the  balance  could  be  fairly  struck,  and  the 
exact  truth  ascertained,  I  question  whether  we  should  find  that  Ae 
^ggf^g&te  mortality  from  cholera  in  this  country  was  any  way  dis- 
turbed by  our  craft.  Excepting  always  the  cases  in  which  prelim- 
inary diatrhoBa  was  checked,  just  as  many,  though  not  perhaps  the 
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same  individuals,  would  probably  have  survived,  had  no  medica- 
tion whatever  been  practiced." 

Dr.  Billing,  a  distinguished  medical  teacher  and  author  of  Lon- 
don^  says : 

^'  The  slight,  or  middling  cases  of  cholera,  have  a  tendency,  like 
ague,  to  remit  of  themselves ;  and  hence,  whatever  treatment  had 
been  adopted,  the  practitioner  used  to  think  he  had  cured  them ; 
and  thus  I  have  been  frequently  told  by  practitioners,  that  they  had 
found  the  true  remedy  for  cholera.  But  the  next  time  I  met  them, 
there  was  a  long  face  upon  mentioning  the  specific." 

In  consequence  of  the  deplorable  failures  of  the  medical  faculty, 
a  humane  banker  of  Hamburg,  M.  D.  Rennes,  who  died  recently 
at  Naples,  has  left  by  his  will  a  prize  of  twenty  thousand  dollars^ 
'<to  the  physician  who  shall  discover  an  undoubted  specific  against 
cholera.  The  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  is  appointed  exec* 
utor  to  this  legacy." 

If  the  reader  desires  to  behold,  in  one  striking  picture,  the  con- 
trast of  old  school  and  Eclectic  practice,  let  him  contrast  the  treat- 
ment in  Cincinnati,  which  saved  ninety-six  patients  of  every  hun- 
dred, with  that  of  Sandusky,  where  for  several  days  every  patient 
died,  and  the  ravages  of  the  disease  were  checked  only  by  the  flight 
of  the  inhabitants;  or  let  him  compare  our  serene  security  under 
the  banner  of  Eclecticism,  with  the  following  frightful  picture  of 
the  ravages  of  cholera,  occurring  at  the  same  time  in  the  East 
Indies,  (June,  1849.) 

Cholera  in  the  East  Indies. — According  to  the  last  accounts, 
the  cholera  has  proved  fearfully  fatal  at  Siara.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Straits  Times  writes : 


«< 


1  remt  to  say  that  the  cholera,  that  awful  visitation  of  God, 
has,  in  its  onwm  march,  readied  Bangkok,  and  made  most  fearful 
ravages  among  its  thoughtless  multitude.  On  Sundav,  the  17th  of 
June,  a  few  cases  occurred  within  the  city  walls,  and  near  the  pal- 
ace. By  the  Tuesday  following  it  bad  so  increased,  that  80  bodies 
were  taken  to  a  single  *wat,'  for  burning.  On  Tuesday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday,  it  raged  so  that  its  horrors  are  beyond  all  description. 
Ton  could  not  walk  out,  even  for  a  short  distance,  without  witness* 
iog  the  dead  bodies  lying  in  all  directions,  and  seeing  persons  at- 
tacked while  walking  from  one  place  to  another,  who,  perhaps, 
oftentimes,  never  reached  their  homes. 

So  great  was  the  number  of  deaths  that  they  found  it  impracti- 
cable to  bum  them  at  all,  and  many  were  buried,  and  multitudes 
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more  thrown  into  the  river  just  as  they  had  died.  Tou  may  fons 
some  conception  of  the  nnmbers  by  knowing  that  in  many  of  the 
wats,  400,  or  nearly  that,  were  burned  in  a  day.  They  were 
brought,  and  laid  in  piles,  and  fuel  applied,  when  they  were  con- 
sumed like  heaps  of  logs.  No  parade ;  no  funeral ;  no  other  object 
but  to  hasten  them  away  to  the  wat,  where  they  were  often  left  to 
be  burned  by  those  who  would  attend  to  it,  or  left  to  putrify  on  the 
ground.  Perhaps  in  the  three  days  last  mentioned,  not  less  than 
from  2,000  to  3,000  died  daily ;  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  days  it 
was  known  that  more  than  20,000  had  fallen  victims  to  its  ravages. 
Since  that  time  it  has  very  much  abated,  but  has  by  no  means  ceased. 
Among  those  who  have  died  were  very  few  of  the  highest  class ; 
however,  among  that  small  number  was  Khan  Khun  Bodin,  a  noble 
of  high  rank  and  great  influence,  a  man  of  age  and  experience. 
who  was  CommanCfer-in-Chief  of  his  Majesty's  forces  in  the  late 
war  in  Cochin-China.  The  mortality  is  said  to  have  been  so  great 
among  the  inhabitants,  it  is  thought  that  within  a  radius  of  2b  oi 
30  miles,  not  less  than  30,000  have  been  swept  off  by  this  fatal 
scourge  within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks.  The  Singapore 
authorities  have  directed  all  vessels  from  Siam  to  be  examined, 
and  those  with  a  foul  bill  of  health  to  be  placed  in  quarantine." 


ECLECTIC  PRACTICE. 

Dr.  a.  Potter,  of  Casstown,  Ohio,  reports  from  July  1st  18-13 
to  January  18*50,  the  treatment  of  1361  cases  of  all  kinds,  of 
which  1277  were  cured,  77  materially  benefited,  and  7  died. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Smith,  of  Bowlinggreen  Ky.,  reports  Januaiy  1st, 
1850,  140  cases  and  one  death — a  patient  who  had  been  suffering 
twenty  years  with  hepatitis  and  hemiplegia. 

Dr.  D.  a.  MoCord,  of  Greenville,  Illinois,  reports  two  hundred 
cases  prior  to  January  Ist,  1860,  with  seven  deaths.  Three  of 
these  died  under  his  own  treatment,  the  four  others  were  hopeless 
cases  of  other  physicians,  to  which  he  was  called  at  neariy  the 
last  moments. 

Dr.  B.  Hubbell,  of  Clermont  County,  writes  :  "  My  practice 
has  been  extended  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  during  this  year,  to 
something  over  eleven  hundred  families,  and  we  have  treated 
twenty-five  hundred  cases  and  have  lost  but  five  patients — ^two  of 
consumption,  one  of  dropsy,  (of  long  standing  before  we  were 
called,)  one  of  cholera,  and  one  infant  four  weeks  old.  I  have 
treated  sixty-three  cases  of  cholera,  and  lost  one.  Dr.  Mitchell 
treated  thirty  cases,  all  successfully.     We  have  both  treated  o^er 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  cholera  morbus  and  cholera  infan- 
tum, and  oyer  one  hundred  cases  of  dysentery,  and  all  recovered. 
We  have  some  practice  in  measles  and  hoopingcoughi  several  cases 
of  fever,  and  of  late  more  cases  of  inflammatory  rheumatism  than 
I  ever  knew  of  at  this  season.  I  have  attended  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  cases  of  obstetrics,  and  Dr.  M.  to  fifty-seven.  We 
have  at  this  time  eleven  students  going  through  preparatory  studies* 
This  season  has  made  more  advocates  for  the  Electic  practice  than 
I  ever  knew  before.  We  have  received  more  than  twenty  commu- 
nications in  one  week,  requesting  us  to  send  them  assistance  We 
placed  as  many  as  we  could  in  different  stations.  Some  went  with 
great  reluctance ;  but  all  have  been  able  to  give  great  satisfaction." 

Dr.  J.  BscMAN,  of  Birmingham,  says  he  has  treated  since 
IS  19,  693  cases,  of  which  six  have  died.  "Of  these,  three 
were  cases  of  consumption,  who  had  been  tampering  with  patent 
medicines  or  allopathic  physicians,  or  both,  until  they  were  far 
ad\  aaced  before  I  was  called.  One  was  an  old  lady  with  erysipe- 
lis  ;  one  a  case  of  croup,  so  far  gone  when  I  got  there  that  he  lived 
Lut  a  few  minutes;  and  the  other  was  a  small  and  weakly  child 
with  measles." 

Puerperal  Fever. — A  veteran  Eclectic  practitioner  (sixty- 
three  j'ears  of  age)  says  in  a  recent  letter ;  "  I  lost  the  first  case  ol 
puerperal  fever  on  Friday  last  that  I  have  ever  lost." — B. 


ECLECTIC  AND  OLD  SCHOOL  COLLEGES. 

The  records  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  exhibited  for 
the  past  session  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  matriculated  stu* 
dents.  The  Ohio  Medical  College  claims  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
y'ix;  but  the  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  township 
( xhibits  the  payment  of  matriculation  fees  only  to  the  amount  of 
five  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars,  corresponding  to  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  matriculations.  The  remaining  seventeen,  therefore, 
were  gratuitous  or  nominal  matriculants — physicians,  we  suppose, 
who  were  invited  to  register  their  names  to  swell  the  numbers. 

We  learn  from  the  newspapers,  that  the  medical  department  of 
Transylvania  University,  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  (once  the  most  flour- 
ishing in  the  West,)  had  but  5d  paying  students  during  the  recent 
session. 
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A  letter  recently  received  from  Memphis^  says : 

'<  The  cause  of  Eclecticism  is  taking  deep  root  in  this  city,  by 
the  continued  efforts  of  the  faculty  of  the  Memphis  Institute ;  hm>> 
dreds  who,  at  the  time  we  came  to  this  cify,  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Eclecticism,  are  now  its  warmest  ad- 
vocates. At  the  beginning  of  the  session,  we  had  much  opposi- 
tion from  some  of  the  physicians  here ;  they  by  misrepresentatioB 
succeeded  in  sending  ten  or  fifteen  students  from  here,  who  came 
in  early,  and  before  the  faculty  of  the  Institute  arrived;  some  of 
them,  however,  returned ;  and  for  the  first  session  our  most  san- 
guine expectations  have  been  more  than  realized.  From  circom- 
stances  to  be  referred  to,  we  know  that  our  doctrines  and  merits  as 
Eclectics  have  been  duly  appreciated,  by  employing  us  as  their 
physicians,  and  by  the  act  of  the  city  council.  They  have  dona- 
ted to  the  Institute  the  college  edifice,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
old  school,  valued  at  $16,000,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
arranged  buildings  for  this  purpose  in  this  country,  and  also  dona* 
ted  $3,000  to  purchase  the  library,  chemical  apparatus  and  anat- 
omical museum.  They  gave  us  too  the  amount  of  the  rent  for  this 
winter,  $300.  Now  when  you  consider  that  there  are  thirty-three 
old  school  Doctors  in  this  place,  and  they  all  opposed  to  as,  yoa 
may  know  that  we  have  not  been  found  sleeping. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a  great  change  which  is  inevitably  to 
take  place  in  the  profession  throughout  the  South;  and  as  soon  as 
the  day  arrives,  (and  we  believe  it  will  not  be  long)  that  the  Mem* 
phis  Institute,  like  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute'  of  Cincinnati, 
can  send  forth  her  hundreds,  and,  like  her,  boast  of  being  the  fint 
college  in  the  South  in  point  of  merit  and  number  as  she  is  in  her 
geographical  position;  Uiis  mighty  revolution  will  take  place  and 
that  quickly. 

The  excitement  among  some  of  the  Doctors  here,  has  been 
equalled  only  on  the  occasion  of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Jordan 
last  summer,  to  the  cholera  hospital  of  Cincinnati,  and  discharge 
ing  Drs.  Drake  and  Johnson.''  N. 

We  perceive  by  the  newspapers  that  two  young  ladies  have  been 
attending  the  medical  lectures  of  the  Memphis  school.  We  re- 
joice to  hear  of  this.  The  admission  of  women  to  professional 
pursuits  cannot  fail  to  have  a  salutary  influence — elevating  and  re- 
dseming  woman  herself  from  her  present  abject  dependence  on 
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mui,  and  imparting  a  purer  moral  inflnence  to  professional  life. 
If  woman  bad  heretofore  been  admitted  to  the  profession,  it  would 
not  have  been  disgraced  by  its  hunkerism  and  its  tenacious  adhoi^ 
ence  to  a  barbarous  practice.  The  finer  sensibilities  of  woman 
would  long  ago  have  repelled  the  lancet  and  buried  calomel  in 
oblivion.  The  subject  of  receiving  female  students  has  occasion- 
ally been  suggested  to  our  faculty,  and  favorably  received,  but  no 
one  has  yet  applied  for  admissicm.  However,  we  apprehend  an- 
other session  will  scarcely  pass  without  breaking  the  ice. 

The  Syracuse  school  has  had  to  encounter  some  difficulties  in- 
cident to  its  inland  location,  students  having  been  arrested  for  their 
exertions  in  procuring  anatomical  materiel.  We  understand  that 
a  removal  to  Rochester  or  some  more  favorable  location  is  contem- 
plated.— B. 

CoMMKRciAL  HospiTAL. — There  is  no  improvement  in  the 
management  of  this  institution*  Last  year  the  mortality  was  more 
thmn  one  to  every  six  admissions,  being  1  to  6.97.  For  the  year 
1849,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Trustees  as  given  in  the 
Atlas,  the  mortality  is  still  greater.  There  have  been  2,284  admis- 
sions this  year,  in  addition  to  661  in  the  hospital  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  year — ^n^aking  a  total  of  2,946.  Of  this  number,  3  have 
been  transferred  to  lunatic  asylums,  and  364  are  still  remaining  in 
the  hospital.  This  leaves  2,678  as  the  number  of  those  whose 
fate  has  been  determined  for  life  or  death,  under  the  control  of  the 
medical  and  surgical  skill  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College.  Of  this 
namber,  464  have  died,  and  2,124  have  been  discharged — making 
a  ratio  of  1  death  to  every  6.67  admissions — the  ratio  of  deaths  to 
discbarges  being  1  to  4.67. 

A  bill  to  divide  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  the  Com- 
raercial  Hospital  equally  between  the  Ohio  Medical  College  and 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  has  been  introduced  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Ohio,  and  it  is  believed  will  become  a  law  at  this  session. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  received  and  published  a 
communication  from  Prof.  Hill,  with  the  accompanying  documents, 
which,  with  all  honorable  men,  must  be  a  deatb-blow  to  Dr.  Ste> 
vens.  It  shows  his  calumnious  letter  against  Dr.  Beach  to  be  the 
most  dishonorable  imposture  ever  perpetrated  upon  a  legislature. 
So  much  for  the  President  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Requitseat  in  pace. — B. 
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National  Eclectic  Medical  Association*— Our  friends  wiD 
please  bear  in  mind  that  the  next  annual  meeting  is  on  the  third 
Tuesday  in  May,  1850,  on  which  occasion  we  hope  to  see  a  large 
number  in  attendance,  as  well  as  to  receive  a  large  number  of  reports 
of  Eclectic  practice.  The  members  of  the  various  committees 
will  please  bear  in  mind  that  the  time  for  drawing  np  their  reports 
has  arrived. — B. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  OVERTON. 

Hall  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,       } 

Cincinnati,  February  6,  1850.  S 

The  class  of  the  E.  M*  Institute  being  assembled  at  the  usual 
lecture  hour,  were  informed  of  the  death  of  their  fellow  student, 
Dr.  A.  C.  Overton,  whereupon  J.  C.  Bates  was  called  to  th'^ 
Chair,  and  S.  N.  Caldwell  elected  Secretary. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  as  follows : 

Re$ohedy  That  a  committee  of  funeral  arrangements,  consisdn? 
of  five,  be  appointed. 

Messrs.  Sampsell,  Hough,  Sells,  Leonard,  and  Davis,  were 
appointed  said  committee. 

Resohedf  That  we  meet  in  this  Hall  to-morrow,  at  9  o'clock 
At  M.,  form  in  procession,  and  attend  the  funeral  of  the  deceased. 

Resolvtdj  That  Rev.  J.  Dalbt  be  requested  to  perform  fonera! 
services  on  the  occasion.  | 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  draft  resolu- 
tions, expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  class,  in  commemoration  oi' 
our  deceased  fellow  student. 

Messrs.  Newman,  Tilden,  Leonard,  Benton,  and  Skellinger,  werr 
appointed. 

On  motion,  adjourned  till  Friday,  8th  inst.,  12  M. 


Friday,  Februarys,  12  M. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  members  of  the  class  convened  in 
the  E.  M.  Hall,  when  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
presented  and  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  has  been  the  will  of 
the  all-wise  Governor  of  the  universe,  in  his  providence  toward  our 
race,  to  remove  from  his  earthly  sphere  our  friend  and  fellow  stu* 
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denti  Dr.  A.  C.  Overton^  thus  severing  at  once  and  for  ever  his 
ties,  connections,  sympathies,  and  affections  with  earth,  its  scenes 
and  ceremonies,  to  mingle  with  departed  spirits ;  therefore,  as  a 
tribute  of  respect, 

Reeohtdj  That  whilst  we  feel  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  our  deceased  fellow  student ;  whilst  we  are  called 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  who  but  a  few  brief  days  since  was  in  the 
vigor  of  life,  buoyant  with  hope  and  bright  prospects  of  the  future, 
and  with  us  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  Truth  in  the  cause  of  human- 
ity, that  we  cherish  the  memory  of  him  thus  removed,  no  longer  to 
mingle  in  our  councils,  or  participate  in  our  researches. 

Resolved,  That  whilst  we  tender  our  sympathies  to  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  deceased,  we  would  return  our  sincere  thanks 
to  those  our  fellow  students,  (who  flinched  not  in  aiding  to  bafile 
the  disease,)  Drs.  George  Black  and  R.  S.  Boyd,  for  their  kindness 
and  attention  to  the  deceased  during  his  illness,  proving  to  him 
that,  although  in  a  land  of  strangers,  and  far  from  his  relatives,  he 
was  surrounded  by  friends,  to  wait  at  his  couch  and  soothe  his 
dying  pillow. 

Resolved,  that  the  Faculty  of  the  E.  M.  Institute,  by  their  ten- 
der regard  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  our  fellow  students, 
their  willingness  on  all  and  every  occasion,  when  solicited,  to  mit- 
igate and  relieve  their  sufferings,  their  kind  sympathy  in  our 
bereavements,  have  greatly  endeared  themselves  to  us,  and  merit 
our  warmest  respect. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  be  published  in  the  £.  M. 
Journal  of  Cincinnati. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  Journal  be  forwarded  to  the  pre- 
ceptor of  the  deceased,  and  also  one  to  his  relatives. 

J.  C.  BATES,  Ch'n. 

S.  N.  Caldwell,  Sec'y. 


GOOD'S  FAMILY  FLORA  AND  MATERIA   MEDICA 

BOTANICA. 

We  have  carefully  perused  the  Family  Flora,  which  the  author, 
P.  P.  Good,  A.  M.,  of  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  has  had  the 
kindness  to  forward  to  our  address.  This  periodical  is  issued  semi- 
monthly, but  distributed  to  subscribers  quarterly ;  six  numbers 
bound  together  in  pamphlet  form. 


Mgdieal  Booh.  [Feb. 

It  is  devoted  to  the  botanic^  analysis,  and  medical  properties  of 
both  indigenous  and  foreign  medical  plants. 

Each  number  is  embellished  with  one  very  superior  engraving  of 
some  medical  plant,  which  tends  greatly  to  beautify  the  work* 

For  neatness  and  elegance  of  style,  we  know  of  no  pamphlet 
which  exceeds  this. 

The  plates  are  colored,  and  true  to  the  living  plant,  while  the 
natural  history,  botanical  analysis,  and  chemical  and  medical 
px)perties,  together  with  the  adaptation  of  the  agent  to  the  care  of 
many  diseases,  are  very  accurately,  and  very  systematically  pre* 
sented.  No  similar  production  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
surpasses,  if  indeed  it  equals  this  in  the  accuracy  of  its  botanical 
descripticms ;  the  description  of  the  therapeutic  viitues  of  many  of 
the  articles  noticed,  possesses  equal  merit. 

The  author  appears  to  be  familiar  with  many  of  the  plants  not 
in  use  as  remedial  agents  in  the  allopathic  school  of  medicine,  but 
which  are  in  very  common  use  amongst  the  Eclectic  class  of  phy- 
sicians. This  speaks  well  for  his  liberality,  and  clearly  manifests 
a  disposition  to  keep  up  with  the  improvements  of  the  science. 

The  work  is  interesting  and  instructive,  and  recommends  itself 
to  the  notice  of  every  reformer  in  medicine.  L.  E.  J. 


SuBOBRY. — Prof.  B.  L.  Hill  is  now  engaged  in  the  preparaticxi 
of  a  work  upon  Surgery,  which  will  contain  a  full  presentation  of 
the  science,  with  the  necessary  engravings.  The  price  will  not 
exceed  three  dollars. — B. 


Medical  Books. — The  advertisement  of  Mr.  W.  Phillips 
(publisher  of  the  Journal)  is  worthy  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
Mr.  Phillips  does  business  in  a  systematic  and  satisfactory  way. 
He  charges  a  moderate  and  regular  per  centage  on  the  first  cost  of 
his  books,  and  persons  at  a  distance  may  send  to  him  with  the 
certainty  of  having  their  orders  filled  at  reasonable  and  uniform 
prices. 


Til 
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MfeMORIAL  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  OHIO. 


BY    B.    L.    HILL,   M.    O. 


On  Inhalf  of  the  FaeuUy  of  the  '<  Echetie  Medical  Instituie  '"^ 
of  Cincinnati:  being  a  Reply  tOj  and  Refutation  of  the 
charges  made  ba  Prof  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  of  Neto  Fork, 
in  a  Letter  to  tne  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatipes, 
February  27,  1849.  {Printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.) 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  last  session  of  this  Legis- 
lature, a  bill  was  pending,  proposing  to  grant  to  the  different  Med- 
ical Colleges  and  classes  in  Cfincinnati,  equality  of  privileges  in 
respect  to  the  management  of  patients  and  clinical  instruction  in 
the  Commercial  Hospital.  Tliat  appended  to  the  annual  report  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  township,  was  a  document  urging  sentiments 
in  opposition  to  said  bill,  to  which,  on  behalf  of  its  friends,  one 
of  our  numbers  felt  called  upon  to  reply  and  refute,  which  was 
done  in  form  of  a  memorial,  presented  on  the  9th  of  February^ 
1849,  in  which  the  memorialist  took  occasion,  by  way  of  reply  to 
the  aforesaid  document,  to  refer  to  the  practice  of  Dr.  W.  Beach^ 
of  New  York,  in  the  treatment  of  cholera  in  1832. 

It  was  stated  in  the  memorial,  that  Dr.  Beach,  as  Physician  of 
the  10th  Ward  Medical  Station  in  New  York,  had  exhibited  suc- 
cessful results,  when  compared  to  the  results  of  the  Old  School 
practice  in  that  disease,  of  unparalleled  superiority.    That  Dr. 
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Alex.  H.  Stevens,  as  Piesident  of  the  Boud  of  Health  at  that 
timei  had  failed  to  give  credit  to  Dr.  Beach  for  success,  and  to 

Cblish  to  the  world  the  treatment,  the  facts  of  which  he  had 
en  furnished  with,  by  Dr.  Beach,  in  comfdiance  with  a  written 
recraest  of  Dr.  Stevens  in  his  official  capacity. 

These  statements  were  made  in  the  memorial,  as  a  Jixid  fad^ 
so  well  authenticated  and  so  public  as  not  to  admit  of  c'isputatian 
or  doubt ;  as  they  had  been  before  the  world  for  over  sixteen  jeais 
pablished  in  volumes,  thousands  of  which  were  distributed  in  all 
parts  of  our  country,  and  had,  up  to  February  27,  1849,  remaaiied 
undisputed. 

But,  to  the  profound  astonishment  of  every  one  having  anv 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  a  letter,  bearing  the  signature  of  Alex.  li. 
Stevens,  was  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  rea4  *nl 
ordered  to  be  pinted  by  that  body,  which  denied,  most  unequivo- 
cally,  all  the  tacts  stated  relative  to  the  practice  of  Dr.  Beach  in 
cholera,  and  charging  the  author  with  false  and  fabulous  statements. 

The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Stevens'  letter  to  the  Speaker, 
contains  all  the  material  statements : 

*'  As  I  have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  seen  Dr.  Beach,  or  had 
any  intercourse  with  him,  written  or  verbal,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss 
for  his  havine  selected  me  as  the  hero  of  bis  fable;  for  such  the 
tale  is,  from  beginning  to  end.  He  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  had 
ehaige  of  any  Ward  during  the  diolera— the  Physicians  of  which 
were  appointed  verbally  by  myself.  «  «  «  But  I  repeat,  the 
whole  story  is  a  chain  of  jfalsenood.  •»»•♦*  * 
( Signed, )  ALEX.  H.  STEVENS, 

PresU.  of  the  Special  Medical  Counoilj 
(  Smnetitnee  called  Board  of  nealtky )  in  the  year  1882.'' 

This  letter  to  the  Speaker,  emanating  from  so  respectable  a 
source — the  President  of  the  American  Medical  Association — 
denyinff  the  facts  stated  in  the  memorial  relative  to  Dr.  Beach, 
was  cslculated  to  discredit  other  material  statements,  and  thus  to 
defeat  the  measure  then  pending  before  the  Legislature.  It  was 
received  and  privately  circulated  among  the  mem  oers  of  that  body, 
before  being  delivered  to  the  Speaker,  just  on  the  eve  of  the  final 
vote  in  the  Senate  on  the  Hospital  bill ;  and  doubtless  had  an  influ* 
ence  in  defeating  its  passage. 

Inasmuch  as  a  bill  is  now  pending  in  this  Legislature,  mnting 
the  right  sought  to  be  obtained  by  (he  bill  of  last  year,  ana  as  the 
letter  of  Dr.  Stevens  may  still  have  its  influence,  if  left  undisputed, 
we  beg  leave  to  present  testimony  for  that  purpose.  The  document 
narked  (A,)  hereto  appended,  contains  facts  published  over  sixteen 
years  ago,  and  extensively  circulated  both  in  Dooks  and  periodicals, 
showing  that  Dr.  Stevens,  as  President  of  the  *<  Special  Mediod 
CounciP'  of  New  York,  o&  the  10th  of  August,  1832,  addressed 
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a  circular  letter  to  <<Dr.  Beach,  10th  Ward  Medical  Station^  in 
which  he  makes  certain  inquiries  relative  to  cholera  treatment. 
The  reply  of  Dr.  Beach,  as  Physician  of  said  Station^  undet 
date  of  August,  16, 1832,  gives  full  answer  to  all  of  Dr.  S.'s  que^ 
tions,  which  answers  develop  the  facts  referred  to  in  my  memorial. 

It  also  shbws  diat  the  Aloermen  of  the  different  Wards,  and  not 
Dr.  Stevensy  as  stated  in  his  letter,  appointed  the  Physicians  of 
the  different  Stations. 

Document  By  proves  that  Dr.  Stevens  and  Dr.  Beach  were  well 
known  to  each  other,  and  intimate  acquaintances,  while  Dr.  Beach 
was  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  consulting  together  on  frequent 
occasions,  and  visitinfi^  each  others  families;  and  that  the  fact  of 
Dr.  Stevens'  knowledge  of  the  position  ot  Dr.  B.  as  Phvsician  df 
the  10th  Ward  Medical  Station,  must  have  been  clear  ana  distinct. 
Document  C,  shows  that  Alderman  John  Palmer  (and  not  Dr. 
Stevens)  made  the  appointments,  and  that  Dr.  Beach  was  appointed 
to  the  Station  by  said  Alderman.  Document  D,  gives  the  resoli^ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Health,  directing  the  Aldermen  of  the  Wards 
to  make  the  appointments,  and  also  proves  Dr.  Beach's  apix)int-* 
ment.  Document  Ej  is  one  of  the  original  hand^illsj  published 
by  order  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  signed  by  Messrs.  Wood^ 
ruff,  Robertson,  and  Mandervilk,  ^^  Executive  Committee," 
July  16,  1832,  (Sears  &  Martin,  printers,)  directing  the  people  to 
apply  to  Dr.  Beach,  Physician  of  the  10th  Ward  Station. 

Document  F  is  the  sworn  statement  of  the  Physician  who  was, 
through  the  influence  of  Hon.  John  P.  Hale,  delegated  bv  the 
xxaeAxcdX  faculty  of  Dover,  N.  If.,  in  1832,  to  visit  New  York  and 
investigate  the  cholera.    It  proves  the  same  facts  as  the  others. 

All  Uie  ffentlemen  whose  names  are  appended  to  these  documents, 
are  men  ot  respectability,  and  well  known  in  New  York ;  and  the 
Physicians  whose  names  are  mentioned,  with  one  exception,  are 
regular  fi;raduates  of  old  Colleges,  and  at  this  time  members  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York. 

Any  amount  of  testimony,  from  thousands  of  living  witnesses, 
might  be  obtained  to  disprove  entirely  the  statements  of  Dr.  Ste^ 
vens,  and  to  corroborate  tne  statements  of  Dr.  Beach,  in  reference 
to  his  successful  treatment  of  the  cholera  in  1832. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  with  Dr.  Stevens, 
are  at  a  loss  to  determine  how  he  could  have  been  induced  to  utter 
statements  so  clearly  at  variance  with  truth,  and  so  easy  of  detec- 
tion, unless,  as  Dr.  ^ach  charitably  suggests,  he  was  at  the  time 
in  a  temporary  fit  of  *^  insanity,  to  which  he  has  been  subject." 
It  was  well  known  by  the  enemies  of  medical  reform,  and  of  the 
progress  of  liberal  principles,  that  Dr.  Beach  was  then  absent  in 
Europe,  and  hence  this  gross  fraud,  unparalleled  for  its  afirontery, 
coold  be  palmed  upon  the  House  ot  Bepreientatives  without  fear 
of  imme^nate  detection;  an  oiigeGl  waa  to  ht  accomplished— 
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the  defeat  of  the  Liberal  Hospital  bill — and  <^  the  end  justified  the 


means." 


Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  letter  of  Dr.  Stevens,  containing  the 
mis-statements  here  complained  of,  was  published  by  order  of  the 
House,  and  widely  circulated  by  the  enemies  of  medical  reform 
and  republican  equality,  we  most  respectfully  ask  that  this  refuta- 
tion may  also  be  printed  by  your  order,  that  the  antidote  may  be 
as  extensive  and  as  potent  as  the  virus  which  it  is  intended  to 
neutralize. 

Most  respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty. 

B.  L.  HILL. 

Columbusy  O.J  February  II,  1850. 


(A.) 


(Csr  By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  in  me  vested,  as  Al- 
derman and  Warden  of  Health  of  the  Tenth  Ward,  I  do  hereby 
nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint  Woosfer  Beach,  M.  D.,  to  visit 
and  take  charge  of,  and  to  give  such  medical  advice  and  assistance 
as  may  be  required,  to  all  persons,  inhabitants  of  the  Ward,  who 
may  he  affected  with  the  prevailing  epidemic ;  and  also  to  call  to 
his  aid  such  assistance  from  the  medical  faculty  as  he  may  require, 
and  deem  necessary  and  expedient. 

JOHN  PALMER, 
Alderman  Tenth  Wardy  New  Fork, 

July  17,  1832. 

Volume  second*  contains  an  appendix  of  forty-eight  page&. 
^^  on  the  Indian  or  spasmodic  cholera,  as  it  occurred  and  was  treated 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  summer  of  1832,  at  the  Tenth 
Ward  Medical  Station,  under  the  appointment  and  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Health  and  corporation.^'  On  page  33  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing correspondence ; 

CIRCULAR    TO    DR.    W.    BEACH,    TRNTH  WARD    MEDICAL    STATION.    ] 

New  Yorky  August  10,  1832. 

Sir — I  beg  to  ask  you  what  treatment  you  have  found  most  suc- 
cessful, in  the  premonitory  stage  of  cholera,  say  diarrhoea,  or  un- 
easiness or  pain  in  the  bowels;  and  whether  such  treatment  has 
been  uniformly  successful,  and  if  not,  by  what  circumstances  it 
has  been  rendered  ineffectual?  Be  pleased  also  to  state  what  num- 
ber you  have  prescribed  for,  and  whether  you  have  seen  any  case 
of  cholera  not  preceded  by  diarrhoea. 

In  behalf  of  the  Special  Medical  Council, 

ALEX.  H.  STEVENS,  M.  D.,  Pres*f. 


*  **  AmencaA  PxacUoe  of  Medicine." 
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ANSWER. 


New  Yorhj  August  16,  1832,  ) 

Tenth  Ward  Medical  Station.  5 

TO   ALKXANDXB   H.   STKVEN8,    M*    D.,     PRBSIDKNT    OF  THK  S.   M*   C. 

Sir — I  have  received  a  note  from  the  S.  M.  C.  requesting  me  to 
answer  some  interrogations  respecting  the  cholera. 

First,  **  What  treatment  have  you  found  most  successful  in  the 
premonitory  stage  of  cholera,  say  diarrhoea,  pain,  or  uneasiness  in 
the  bowels,  and  whether  such  treatment  has  been  uniformly 
successful  V* 

In  answer  to  this  question  I  have  to  state,  that  the  treatment 
pursued  at  this  station  has  been  attended  invariably  with  success. 

The  following  recipe  constitutes  almost  our  only  remedy  for 
nauseoy  vomiting^  fain  in  the  boieeUj  with  ^flatulence  and 
diarrhcsa. 

Take  of  Rhubarb,  {Rhei.) 

Sal  xSratus,  {Bi-Carhonas  Potass<Zy  puL) 
Peppermint  plant,  (  Mentha  Prep,  vul.) 

2  Scruples  of  each — mix. 

Add  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  sweeten  with  loaf  sugar,  then 
add  a  tablespoouful  of  best  brandy ;  of  this,  ^ive  to  an  adult,  a 
tablespoonfut  every  hour,  until  it  acts  as  a  laxative,  or  moderately, 
upon  tne  bowels.  In  the  intervals,  diluent  drinks,  such  as  infusions 
of  catnip  and  spearmint^  are  directed  to  be  taken. 

This  preparation  is  sufficient  to  remove  the  diarrhoea.  Where 
there  is  considerable  pain,  we  have  found  the  addition  of  aromat* 
ics  attended  with  additional  benefit ;  to  the  same  composition  is 
added,  of  cinnamon  and  cloves,  pul.  a.  a.  {Equal  parts) ^  one 
scruple. 

We  have  found  the  administration  of  diaphoretic  medicine  vety 
much  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  the  disease;  bathing  the  feet,  with 
the  use  of  the  drinks  above  mentioned,  are,  in  general  sufficient  to 
produce  perspiration. 

In  neglected  and  protracted  cases  of  diarrhoea,  when  the  patient 
has  complained  of  ^reat  pain,  restlessness,  want  of  sleep^  &c.,  ten 
mins  of  diaphoretic  powders  have  been  directed  to  be  given  at 
bed'time. 

The  following  tincture  to  be  applied  over  the  region  of  the 
abdomen : 

Take  of  Capsicum,  two  tablespoonsful ; 

Brandy,  one  pint;  simmer  a  few  moments  and 
apply  warm,  with  flannel,  and  repeat  often. 


answer  was  given  before  the  epidemic  had  subcided. 
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Second  interrogaticm — <<  What  niunber  have  yoa  prescribed  for  ?" 
In  rely  to  which,  I  have  to  statCi  that  the  aggr^ate  number  has 

been,  up  to  the  present  time,  since  the  epidemic,  (a  period  of  forty 

odd  days,)  seven  hundred  and  eighty.* 

Third  interrogation — *^  Have  you  seen  any  case  of  chdera  not 
preceded  by  diarrhoea  ?" 

In  reply  to  which,  I  have  to  inform,  that  in  a  majority  of  the 
eases  of  diolera,  and  very  generally,  an  attack  of  the  disease  has 
been  preceded  by  diarrhoea,  but  not  invariaUy  so.  We  have  fully 
and  clearly  ascertained  that  some  cases  have  no  such  premonitoiy 
S3rmytoms,  but  these  have  been  of  a  very  malimant  and  fatal 
character,  and  confined  principally  to  the  aged  and  intemperate. 

In  concluding  this  communication,  a  sense  of  duty  compels  me 
to  state,  that  much  of  the  success  attending  our  practice  must  be 
imputed  to  the  promptness,  perseverine  inoustry,  and  indefatisaUe 
exertions  of  our  worthy  Alderman,  Mr.  John  Palmer,  and  Mr. 
John  Minuse,  the  deputy  Warden,  in  visiting  from  house  to  house, 
to  obtain  the  earliest  information  of  every  individual  laboring 
under  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  cholera,  and  immediately  report- 
ing the  same  to  this  station,  which  has  often  enabled  us  to  arrest 
the  disease  in  its  incipient  or  forming  stage — a  measure  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  our  municipal  authorities. 
A  sense  of  duty  also  constrains  me  to  render  a  trioute  of  respect 
to  the  medical  gentlemen,  or  assistants,  associated  with  me,  for 
their  untiring  zeal  and  laborious  exertions,  by  day  and  by  night, 
in  discharging  their  duties  to  the  sick.t  In  conclusion,  it  may  not 
be  irrelevant  or  unsatisfactory,  to  add,  that  the  health  of  the  phy- 
sicians who  have  attended  at  our  station  has  not  been  impaireci, 
notwithstanding  their  assiduous  attention  (and  oftentimes  in  the 
capacity  of  nurses)  to  the  most  distressed  and  malignant  cases. 


*  A  tribute  of  respeet  is  due  to  those  physicians  who  were  associated  with  me, 
during  the  epidemic,  for  the  hazard  they  incurred  ;  their  zeal,  industry  and  untir- 
ing exertions,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  visiting,  attending,  and  often  nursing  patients, 
laboring  under  the  disease.  While  many  elderly  physicians  of  the  Old  School  fled 
in  dismay  from  the  pestilence,  abandoning  their  former  patrons,  or  patients,  these 
physicians,  most  of  whom  were  young,  remained  at  their  posts,  and  most  faithfully 
and  honorably  discharged  their  duty.  A  discerning  public*  it  is  hoped«  will  render 
them  that  praise  and  credit,  to  which  they  are  entitled.  And  I  have  deemed  it 
proper  to  record  the  names  of  those  who  attended  at  the  Tenth  Ward  Medical  Sta* 
tion  during  the  epidemic.   * 

Doctors:  J.  B.  Day,  from  New  Jersey. 
Chevers,  city  of  New  York. 
D.  Carpenter,  city  of  New  York. 
Martin  Lewis,  State  of  Blaine. 
Otman,  Vermont. 
Warren  Alford,  North  Carolina. 
H.  D.  Sfaeppard,  West  New  Jener. 
Beleher,  city  of  New  Toih,  of  Old  School. 
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I^ing  in  filthy,  anTentilated,  and  lotthsome  apvtmeiiti  sad  utm^ 
tiODs.    All  which  18  respectfully  sabmitted. 

W.  BEACH,  M.  D., 
Pkgiieian  of  the  Tenth  Ward  Medical  Statum. 


(B.) 

New  Fork,  July  80,  1849. 

Dear  Sir — ^Toor  fiivor  was  duly  received.  As  to  Dr.  Alex.  H. 
Stevens'  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Ohio,  the  whole  afikir  wears  sucli  an  aspect  that  I  hardly  know 
what  course  to  take  in  relation  to  it  I  have  sent  a  person  down 
to  his  office  to  demand  an  explanation.  It  seems  very  stranm  and 
extraordinary,  that  any  man  can  be  found  in  New  York  to  deny  a 
iact  so  well  known  as  my  appointment.  Is  it  not  a  fabrication? 
Would  any  man  of  any  character  dare  be  guilty  of  such  a  flagrant 
falsehood  as  to  deny  my  appointment  ?  It  lias  i)ecome  a  historical 
fact.  Besides,  it  is  stated  in  his  certificate,  that  he  does  not  know 
me.  The  hd  is,  I  purchased  my  ticket  of  him,  and  attended  his 
course  of  lectures  on  surgery,  during  which  time  he  personally 
requested  me  to  attend  one  of  his  patients  and  cup  her.^  I  have 
met  in  consultation  with  him  again  and  asain :  once  in  a  dis- 
location of  the  hip — another,  with  two  or  tnree  physicians,  in  a 
ease  of  strangulated  hernia,  in  which  he  performed  an  operation 
contnuy  to  my  advice,  which  proved  fatal  to  one  of  tne  most 
admirable  women  in  the  city,  without  giving  time  to  use  appropri- 
ate means.  In  relation  to  this  latter  case,  I,  with  another  physi- 
cian, called  on  him  personally.  Another  case  of  fissure  of  the 
anus,  we  visited  alternately  together. 

Now,  in  face  of  all  these  lacts,  and  more  which  mieht  be  men- 
tioned, such  as  sending  me  a  very  politely  written  earn,  to  call  at 
hu  house  and  take  tea  with  him,  could  he  thus  ruin  his  character 
and  disgiace  himself  by  publishinjr  such  a  statement?  If  written 
by  him,  it  was  during  one  of  his  fits  of  insanity,  to  which  he  has 
been  subject.        »        #        #        *        * 

(Signed,)  W.  BEACH. 

(C.) 

TO    WHOM  THIS   MAT   COHCKRH. 

I  am  acquainted  with  Dr.  W.  Beach,  and  know  that  in  1882  he 
was  appoiiied  Cholera  Physician  in  the  10th  Ward  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

John  Palmer  was  Alderman  of  the  Ward,  and  gave  out  the 
appointments.  Dr.  Belcher  and  mjrself  were  the  others  who  held 
appointments  in  this  Ward^  and  are  now  residents  of  the  same* 
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Dr.  Beach,  Dr.  Belcher,  and  myself,  are  members  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York. 

J.  S.  OATMAN,  M.  D., 
New  Yorky  May  6,  1849.  No.  Ill,  Eldridge  street. 


I 


(D.) 

New  Yorkj  May  10,  1849. 

Dr.  Morrow — I  received  yours  duly,  containing  a  copy  of  a 
letter  said  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Stevens,  of  this  city,  denying  Dr. 
Beach's  appointment  to  the  Medical  Station  of  the  10th  Ward  of 
this  city,  auring  the  cholera  of  1832,  and  requesting  me  to  make 
inquiry  respecting  the  facts  as  stated  in  Dr.  Beach's  work.  I  have 
searched,  minutely,  all  the  records  of  the  doings  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  also  of  the  Board  of  Health  durine  that  period,  and  there 
is  no  record  of  his  appointment,  nor,  indeed,  of  tnat  of  any  other 
>hysician  to  any  Medical  Station  in  any  Ward.  But  there,  is  the 
bllowing  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Health  : 

'^  Resolved^  That  the  Aldermen  and  assistant  Aldermen  of  the 
various  Wards  be  empowered  to  appoint  such  physicians  and  depots 
for  medicine  as  they  shall  judge  tlie  wants  of  their  respective 
Wards  may  require,  where  the  poor  may  obtain  medicine  and  med- 
ical attendance,  and  that  public  notice  be  given  of  the  same." 

Dr.  Beach  was  appointed  by  Alderman  Palmer.  The  fact  of 
his  appointment,  and  of  the  streets  of  the  Ward  being  placarded 
with  nand-bills,  directing  the  poor  to  apply  to  Dr.  Beach  for  gra» 
tuitous  service,  signed  by  the  £xecutive  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  is  so  notorious,  that  hundreds  of  old  residents  could  be 
found  who  would  swear  to  it. 

I  have  made  many  attempts  to  see  Dr.  Stevens,  but  have  not  yet 
•been  able  to  succeed.  It  is  vacation  in  the  College  now.  I,  there-' 
fore  send  you  the  enclosed  testimony  of  two  highly  respectable 
physicians  of  the  Old  School,  who  are,  as  you  will  see,  well 
acquainted  with  the  matter.  I  expect  Dr.  Beach  home  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  he  will  no  doubt,  write  to  you  on  bis  return,  and  give 
you  more  ample  information  than  I  can,  as  I  was  not  practicing  in 
America  at  that  time.  But  from  the  investigation  which  I  have 
made,  I  have  no  more  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Beach's 
published  acount,  than  I  have  of  the  reality  of  the  cholera  itself 
m  1832.  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  HASSELL,  M.  D. 


(E.) 

TSNTH   WARD   XBDIGAL   STATIOJf* 

All  persons  affected  widi  looseness,  or  pain  in  the  bowels,  or 
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cramp,  are  requested  to  apply  imtnediateljr  to  Dr.  W.  Beach,  No. 
969  Eldridge  street,  where  tney  will  receive  advice  and  medicine 
free  of  charge.  DR.  W.  BEACH. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Heahh. 

THOMAS  T.  WOODRUFF,    ) 
HENRY  P.  ROBERTSON,      }Ex.  Com. 
WILLIAM  MANDEVILLE.  ) 

New  York,  July  16,  1832. 

Sears  &  Martin,  Printers,  No.  2,  Frankfort  street. 


(F.) 

Neuf  Fork^  May,  1849. 

Dr.  Hassell — ^Having  heen  informed  hy  you  that  a  letter  has 
been  received  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Ohio,  purporting  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Stevens,  of  this  city,  deny- 
ing  Dr.  Wooster  Beach  having  received  the  appointment-frora  the 
authorities  of  the  city  of  New  York,  as  a  physician  for  the  10th 
Ward  of  this  city,  in  the  time  of  the  cholera  in  1832  : 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  was  delegated  by  the  medical  facultjr  of 
Dover,  N.  H.,  (through  the  influence  of  John  P.  Hale*,)  to  visit 
this  oity  to  investigate  tlie  cholera,  and  with  Alderman  Palmer  and 
Dr.  Beach,  received  a  ticket  to  visit  all  the  hospitals  in  the  city. 
The  Board  of  Health  empowered  the  Aldermen  of  the  different 
Wards  to  attend  to  suffering  sick,  and  appoint  the  most  competent 
physician  to  take  charge  of  each  Ward.  Dr.  W.  Beach  received 
the  appointment  from  Alderman  Palmer  for  the  10th  Ward,  called 
the  luth  Ward  Medical  Station,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  His  appointment  took  place  in  my  pres* 
ence.  I  was  a  regular  graduate,  according  to  law,  from  the  State 
of  Maine.  If  you  wisn  further  reference,  address  Hon.  Gideon 
Lee,  former  Mayor  of  this  city,  or  Dr.  Philander. 

Yours,  respectfully,  JONA.  HILL. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  9th  day  of  May,  1849. 

F.  R.  LEE,  Com.  of  Deeds. 

*  J.  P.  Hale  is  now  United  States  Senator. 
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COMMENCEMENT  IN  COLLEGE  HALL. 


Exercises  of  the  Eekeiie  Medical  hutUvU  of  Cindnnaii^  a#  ikt 
Public  Commtneenuntj  held  in  CoUege  Bally  March  6, 1849. 

At  half-past  seven  o'clock,  the  appointed  time  havii^  amved, 
and  a  large,  intelligent  audience  being  in  waiting,  in  the  immense 
hall  selected  for  the  public  exercises  of  the  Institute,  the  coll^ate 
procession  entered  the  hall,  while  the  rich  and  appropriate  music 
of  the  Newport  band  greeted  their  approach,  and  reverberated 
through  the  lofty  dome.  The  procession  was  led  by  the  PRBsiDsirr 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barbxtt,  followed  by 
Professors  Mobbow  and  Rosa,  Hill  and  Stallo,  Jonbs,  Oatcb- 
XLL,  and  Buchanan,  succeeded  by  the  members  of  the  gndoatiqg 
class.  The  members  of  the  class  dividing,  entered  by  two  misles, 
and  took^ their  appointed  seats  in  front  of  tne  large  idatfcHm  occu- 
pied by  the  Faculty. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  music,  the  house  being  called  to 
order  by  the  President,  Mr.  Calvin  Fletchxb,  the  exercises  were 
opened  by  a  very  appropriate  prayer  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Barbbtt, 
which  was  followed  oy  suitable  music. 

The  Dean  of  the  Facult;^,  Prof.  T.  V.  Morrow,  then  reid  his 
report  to  the  President,  exhibiting  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
Institute,  in  the  existence  of  a  class  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
matriculants,  and  the  admission  of  forty-three  individuals  as  quali- 
fied for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  whom  the  Faculty 
regarded  as  well  qualified  by  their  diligence  and  attainments. 

The  names  of  the  successful  candidates  for  graduation  were  then 
announced,  and  the  diploma  to  be  conferred  was  read  by  Prof. 
Stallo,  in  Latin,  and  also  in  the  English  form ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent, proceeding  to  confer  the  degrees,  made  the  following  hi^y 
appropriate  remarks : 

The  President,  Mr.  Calvin  Fletchbb,  remarked,  that  he  bad 
been  a  resident  of  this  city  for  thirty-five  rears,  and  had  long 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  its  literary  and  professional  institutions. 
Though  not  a  professional  man,  he  had  also  been  much  conneeted 
with  those  institutions.  For  many  vears  he  had  been  Secretary  of 
the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  (Old  School).  So  strong  was  his  inter- 
est in  medical  subjects,  that  be  had  even  attended  a  regular  coarse 
of  instruction  by  all  the  professors.  In  scrutinizing  very  carefully 
the  matter  of  this  professional  instruction,  he  had  observed  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  professors'  lectures  was  occupied  only 
witn  the  errors  of  former  ages ;  and  the  evident  advances  already 
made  had  impressed  on  his  mind  the  conclusion  that  there  was  very 
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great  room  for  further  iinprovement  ia  the  teaching,  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  medicine*  One  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  progpress 
was  the  influence  of  authority.  Mere  names  had  too  great  weight 
both  with  professors  and  students.  However  they  might  love 
tmth,  and  seek  truth,  all  the  infldences  acting  on  them  so  shackled 
their  minds  with  old  notions,  that  they  could  not  move  freely  in 
search  of  neuf  truth.  The  practices  reg-ularly  inculcated  in  the 
college  course — ^the  established  text-books,  incessantly  repeating  the 
same  lessons — ^the  routinism  of  the  profession  at  lar;^,  confirming 
each  other  in  the  same  views,  all  tended  to  prevent  improvement. 
Not  that  regular  professors  were  not  honest  and  laborious,  but  their 

S^culiar  positions  seemed  to  exert  a  misleadinfl;  influence.  One  of 
ose  whose  instructions  he  had  attended,  had  given,  after  his 
course  was  through,  a  series  of  three  lectures  on  the  special  subject 
of  mercurial  and  antimonial  medicines — ^although  those  articles 
had  occupied  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  regular  course.  These 
mercvricU  lectures  strengthened  his  convictions  of  the  necessity  for 
improvement,  and  for  circumstances  that  would  favor  and  insure 
improvement.  Calomel,  it  was  shown,  could  not  be  given  to  some 
patients  without  injuiy,  nor  to  others  without  the  risk  of  injury — 
could  not  be  borne  by  some  constitutions  at  all,  and  by  others  only 
under  certain  conditions — in  some  diseases  where  it  was  relied  on, 
was  only  admissible  in  particular  stages  of  those  diseases,  &c.,  &c. 
Still  such  medicines  were  of  indispensable  value,  and  must  be 
retained  1 

At  the  time  he  was  officially  connected  with  the  old  college,  and 
carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence,  when  the  controversy 
between  the  Old  School  and  the  New  was  at  its  height,  and  raged 
much  more  fiercely  than  it  did  at  the  present  time.  He  was  of 
necessity  well  acquainted  with  the  subject.  He  had  no  doubt  the 
old  pro^ssion  honestly  believed  they  were  in  the  right.  He  was 
personally  friendly  to  them.  He  had  no  enmity  to  the  old  colleee, 
lor  which  he  had  acted.    He  wished  it  to  flourish  and  do  all  tne 

Kod  it  could.  He  did  not  think  that  one  such  institution  should 
put  in  antagonism  to  another.  Their  relation  to  each  other 
should  be  that  of  friendly  emulation.  Still,  when  the  New  School 
was  established,  with  a  view  to  greater  freedom  and  more  rapid 
improvement,  it  had  encountered  the  greatest  opposition,  its 
design  was  that  of  a  school  for  the  advancement  as  well  as  the  dif- 
fosion  of  medical  science — which  should  be  in  opposition  to  noth- 
ing merely  because  it  was  either  new  or  old — whicn  should  be  bound 
neither  to  the  authority  of  names  nor  books — ^which,  while  it 
looked  to  practice  as  the  end  and  test  of  theory,  would  put  down 
mere  **  empiricism,''  and  other  forms  of  quackery,  by  making  such 
inductions ^om  the  results  of  practice,  that  safe  aedvctions  far 
practice  mi|;bt  be  made  from  them^  and  reason  and  experience 
walk  hand  m  hand. 
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Surh  a  school  was  called  for,  and  had  been  established.  It  had 
had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  had  encountered  and 
surmounted  them.  The  very  opposition  brought  to  bear  against 
had  secured  for  it  the  public  favor.  The  public  was  well  aware 
how  great,  how  vital  was  its  interest  in  the  success  of  the  New 
School.  Its  aim  was,  and  its  ultimate  result  could  only  be,  a  gen- 
eral benefit.  Such  aims  could  not  now  be  thwarted,  or  such 
results  prevented,  by  those  whose  opposition  was  even  apparently 
interested  or  prejudiced.  The  audience  had  heard,  in  the  report  of 
the  Faculty  to  the  Trustees,  how  cheering  had  been  the  results 
already  attained.  Still  in  its  infancy,  the  institution  had  outgrown 
its  elders.  In  the  name  of  the  Trustees,  he  congratulated  the  Fac- 
ulty, the  students,  and  the  public,  on  the  flourisning  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  Eclectic  Institute.  A  particular  subject  of  con- 
gratulation, also,  appeared  to  him,  with  his  experience  of  other 
schools,  in  the  correct  feeling  which  prevailed  among  all  concerned 
in  this,  both  as  it  regarded  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  to 
other  institutions.  There  was,  he  believed,  less  personality  among 
themselves,  and  less  arrogance  fostered  in  the  minds  of  the  students, 
than  was  the  case  elsewhere. 

The  graduating  class  before  him,  he  congratulated  on  the  honor- 
able testimony  which  had  been  borne  in  their  favor,  and  on  the 
public  and  enduring  testimonials  of  their  successful  industry  as 
students  of  medicine,  which  they  were  about  to  receive  from  his 
hands.  He  hoped  they  would  carry  witli  them  into  the /irac/ir€  of 
medicine  the  correct  feelings  and  correct  knowledge  tliey  had 
acquired.  He  wished  them  all  successful  employment.  Might 
the  success  of  their  practice  be  equal  to  that  of  their  studies,  and 
might  they  find  in  t/uU  beneficent  success,  the  reward  of  those 
labors  of  which  their  diplomas  would  be  the  evidence. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  the  members  of  the  graduating 
class  rose  up  in  their  places,  and  continued  standing,  while  the 
President  in  due  form,  oy  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  Board  and 
Faculty,  derived  from  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  conferred  opcm 
them  tlie  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  after  which,  taking 
their  seats,  tne  diploma  of  each  graduate  was  presented  by  the 
President,  and  delivered  by  the  Marshal,  Dr.  J.  Garretson,  to  the 
proper  recipient,  who  rose  from  his  seat  to  receive  it.  Daring 
these  exercises,  the  graduating  class  were  fairly  displayed  to  the 
audience,  and  made  a  fine  impression,  not  only  by  tneir  numbers, 
but  by  their  manly  and  intelligent  appearance. 

This  ceremony  being  concluded,  the  imposing  music  of  the  band 
again  filled  the  vast  hall  for  the  usual  period,  suitably  preparing 
the  mind  for  the  succeeding  exercises. 

The  President  then  announced  the  Valedictory  Address  from 
Prof.  Buchanan.     Prof.  B.  came  forward,  and  was  greeted  with 
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hearty  applause  from  the  audience,  and  often,  during  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  was  loudly  applauded,  as  bis  animated  sentiments  and 
impressive  delivery  elicitecf  the  approbation  of  his  hearers.  The 
most  profound  attention  was  evinced  by  the  whole  audience  to 
every  word  that  he  uttered  ;  and  although  a  number  present  were 
doubtless  a  little  uncomfortable  under  the  withering  exhibitions  of 
Hunkerism,  the  impression  upon  all  minds  seemea  to  be  not  only 
deep,  but  wholesome. 


VALEDICTORY   ADDRESS  OF  PROF.   BUCHANAN. 

Gbntlbmen  : — I  regret  that  my  friend,  Prof.  Gatchell,  who  was 
expected  to  address  you  on  this  occasion,  has  been  compelled  by 
the  state  of  his  health,  which  has  been  injured  by  his  very  arduous 
labors,  to  forego  the  delivery  of  the  expected  address — a  disap- 
pointment which  we  all  regret.  I  could  have  wished,  too,  that 
some  other  members  of  our  Faculty  would  have  overcome  their 
modesty  on  this  occasion,  and  given  you  a  few  parting  words; 
Our  venerable  friend,  who  represents  so  ably  the  cause  of  Homoeo- 
pathic medicine,  who  has  haa  so  ample  an  experience  in  Allopathic 
practice — longer  than  most  professional  lives — and  who  has  since 
had  so  ample  an  experience  as  a  pioneer  in  Homceopathic  medi* 
cine,  might  have  been  supposed  to  cherish  something  of  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  party  spirit ;  but  as  we  know  that  he  entertains  nobler 
sentiments,  and  fraternizes  cordially  with  the  liberal,  expansive 
spirit  of  Electicism,  which  embraces  all  scientific  knowledge  in  its 
range,  I  hoped  tliat  he  might  at  least,  on  this  occasion,  as  his 
a^  renders  liim  almost  a  father  among  us,  have  given  us  his  bene- 
diction. But  as  the  duty  remains  to  be  performed  by  myself  alone, 
in  compliance  with  your  flattering  invitation,  I  now  proceed  to  speak 
our  parting  words. 

Gentlemen : — You  have  now  received  from  the  authority  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  through  the  intermediate  agency  of  the  Trustees 
and  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  the  documentary 
evidence  of  your  attainments  in  study,  your  Qualifications  as  prac- 
titioners, and  your  right  to  be  recognized  as  honorable  members  of 
the  medical  profession  by  all  who  at  present  belong  to  its  ranks. 

As  citizens  of  the  great  republic  or  science,  we  hail  you  as  broth- 
ers, and  ever  henceforth  we  shall  watch  your  progress  with  a  lively 
interest.  During  the  past  winter,  in  consequence  of  the  very  ardu- 
ous and  unceasing  labors  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  equally  arduous 
responsibilities  resting  upon  yourselves,  we  have  not  enjoyed  an 
hoar,  nor  scarcely  a  moment,  of  social  intercourse ;  from  the  morn- 
ing crowing  of  the  .cock  to  the  last  flickering  of  the  midnight  lamp, 
there  has  oeen  an  unceasing  round  of  toil— toil — toil — until  the 
drooping  eyelid^  the  wan  cheek,  and  the  tremulous  hand,  demanded 
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repose.  By  this  laborious  discipline,  yoa  have  been  prepared  for 
the  solemn  responsibilities  and  fatiguing  labors  which  yoa  are  now 
to  undertake.  We  hope  often  to  see  you  iu;ain  under  circomstanoes 
of  less  urgency — to  meet  you  in  our  annuaTconventions — to  receive 
your  reports  and  essays,  and  to  greet  yon  in  social  visits. 

We  part  to-night,  to  meet  again  under  different  circumstances — 
when  your  knowledge  shall  have  been  matured  and  consolidated  by 
experience — ^when  your  constitutions  shall  have  been  strengthened 
by  professional  labor,  and  your  countenances  relieved  from  their 
scholastic  paleness.  We  part  with  mutual  esteem  and  ainc^v 
friendship ;  and  in  complying  with  your  request  to  pronounce  this 
valedictory  address,  I  would  speak  to  you  as  a  friend  of  the  career 
tfiat  you  are  destined  to  pursue — its  duties  and  labors — ^its  pains 
suod  its  hopes — ^its  difficulties  and  its  glories. 

Many  of  yon  will  doubtless  go  forui  into  regions  where  yon  will 
be  the  solituy  pioneers  and  standard  bearers  of  medical  refonn. 
You  will  be  asked,  whence  do  you  come,  and  what  are  your 
principles  ? 

You  will  be  asked,  to  what  party  do  yon  belong— to  whom  do 
yon  swear  allegiance?  You  will  reply,  most  emphatically,  that 
you  belong  to  no  party  of  men,  but  belong  exclusively  to  youiw 
selves — that  you  owe  no  allegiance  to  any  man,  or  any  party,  but 
only  to  God,  to  Truth,  and  to  Humanity ! 

X  ou  will  be  asked,  in  accordance  with  what  principles  do  you 
practice  the  medical  profession?  You  will  readily  reply,  in 
acccffdance  with  those  principles  which  have  been  discovered  and 
demonstrated  by  the  most  recent  and  skilful  researches  of  the 
ablest  cultivators  of  medical  science  in  Europe  and  America. 

You  will  be  asked  then,  in  what  respect  do  you  differ  from  other 
educated  medical  men,  who  have  b^n  graduated  in  Edinburgh, 


London,  Paris,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia?  You  will  reply, 
that  you  differ  from  them  as  a  new  edition  of  a  standard  scientific 
work  difiers  from  an  old  edition,  published  fifty  years  ago.  The 
difference  being  that  a  great  number  of  old  errors  have  been  cor- 
rected, and  a  great  amount  of  important  knowledge  of  recent  dis- 
covery has  been  added  to  its  pages. 

<  You  will  be  asked,  why  is  there  such  a  difference,  and  why  are 
not  other  medical  men,  who  profess  to  obtain  the  best  education 
obtainable,  also  acquainted  with  those  recent  improvements  and 
discoveries  which  constitute  the  distinguishing  feature  of  your 
practice  ?  You  will  reply,  that  these  improvements  and  discover- 
ies are  as  yet  entirely  unknown  in  Europe,  as  they  are  exclusively 
of  American  origin.  Consequently,  the  graduates  of  European 
schools  are  not  acquainted  with  the  most  advanced  condition  of 
the  healinff  art,  and  the  professors  of  nearly  all  our  colleges,  whose 
education  nas  been  derived  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  Eu- 
rope, who  follow  implicitly  the  text  boon  of  European  authors, 
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are  theniselves  equally  nnacqiiainted  with  this  great  American  rev- 
olntioQ  in  medical  science ;  consequently,  you  stand  as  a  distinct 
class  iu^the  medical  profession,  and  the  representatives  of  a  new 
era  in  science. 

Ton  are  a  distinct  class,  but  not  an  isolated  class:  all  that  is 
known  to  the  mass  of  the  profession,  is  known  likewise  to  you. 
Tou  are  not  the  narrow-minded  and  bigoted  devotees  of  any  excliK 
aive  theoiy  or  sinde  idea — on  the  contrary,  you  have  studiea  boldly 
and  carefully  all  that  is  known.    Allopathic  medicine  and  HomcBO- 

Cthic  medicine  are  alike  familiar  to  your  minds.    Europe  has 
id  the  broad  foundations  of  your  medical  knowledge,  and  Amer- 
ica has  reared  the  grand  superstructure. 

Europe  has  laid  the  broad  foundations  of  physiological  science, 
developing  the  grosser  functions  of  the  subordinate  organs  of  the 
body ;  America — Western  America — ^has  reared  the  superstructure, 
developing  the  higher  functions  of  the  nervous  system  and  the 
brain. 

Europe  has  given  us  an  accurate  system  of  mechanical  anatomy 
of  the  human  body ;  America  has  rendered  that  anatomy  subser- 
vient to  the  explanation  of  the  laws  of  life,  the  sympathies  of  all 
parts  of  the  body  with  each  other,  and  the  wondrous  mystery  of 
the  connection  of  the  spirit,  the  soul,  and  the  body.  You  can  say, 
with  pride,  that  you  do  know  what  was  entirely  unknown  to  Plato, 
to  Descartes,  to  Kant,  and  Locke,  and  to  all  the  anatomists,  from 
Eraaistratus  and  Oalen  down  to  Bichat,  Hunter,  Cuvier,  and  Ma- 
jendie — you  do  know  the  special  residences  of  man's  spiritual 
nature  in  his  brain  and  body— you  know  the  various  channels  of 
volition,  and  the  various  degrees  and  modes  in  which  the  mind 
connects  with  the  different  portions  of  the  human  body — you  know 
its  physiolo^cal  and  pathological  sympathies — you  have  traced 
the  mainspnnes  of  life  and  mind — and  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
as  man  is  macfe,  he  is  not  to  you  an  impenetrable  mystety. 

Europe  has  given  us  a  rude  system  of  surgery.  America  has 
the  ffloiy  of  rendering  surgeiy  humane  and  conservative,  instead  of 
bola  and  destructive.  America  has  the  honor  of  having  shown 
that  more  than  half  of  all  the  fierce  and  bloody  operations  of  the 
surgical  amphitheatre,  with  their  mangled  limbs,  their  piteous 
cries,  and  the  basins  of  human  blood,  are  entirely  needless  and 
unscientific,  and  that  a  proper  system  of  constitutional  treatment 
will  heal  the  wounds,  cure  the  diseases,  and  preserve  the  limbs  of 
the  unfortunate  patient,  restoring  him,  witli  every  limb  of  his  body, 
to  bedth  and  haj^iness,  while  his  fellow  sufferers,  under  a  different 
system  of  surgery,  are  mangled  by  the  cruel  knife  and  the  ffrating 
saw,  and  either  die  at  once,  or  live  as  unfortunate  cripples,  in  Pa- 
risiaii  hospitals,  (aooordii^  to  Prof.  Malgaigne)  more  than  one-half 
of  Aoee  who  lose  their  limbs  by  surgery,  (67  per  cent.)  lose  their 
lives  also  by  the  operation. 
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Not  only  has  American  surseiy  suppressed  these  barbarisms,  bot 
America  has  also  the  honor  of  discovering  the  noble  art  of  robbing 
surgical  operations  of  all  pain.  Tour  surgical  patients,  gentlemen, 
will  generally  escape  by  your  humane  skill  from  the  dire  necessity 
of  using  the  knife ;  but  if  an  operation  becomes  inevitable,  you 
will  tlien,  by  tlie  application  of  the  principles  of  hemostasis,  a5 
you  have  been  taught,  entirely  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  loss 
of  any  material  amount  of  blood ;  and  by  the  proper,  and  judicious, 
and  safe  use  of  anesthetic  agents,  you  will  reiuier  the  patient  almost 
or  entirely  unconscious  of  pain.  Thus  has  surgery  been  robbed  of 
its  horrors — first,  by  the  labors  of  medical  reformers  for  the  past 
thirty  years,  in  improving  s*irgical  practice ;  and,  secondly^  by  the 
discovery  of  safe  and  successful  anesthetic  agents,  efiected  by  Mr. 
Wells  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Sanders  of  Cincinnati,  one  of 
whom  was  a  practicing  dentist,  and  the  other  is  a  chemical  pro- 
fessor in  an  Eclectic  Medical  College. 

After  a  strenuous  opposition  from  a  large  portion  of  the  medical 
profession,  European  surgeons  and  their  American  followers  have 
admitted  the  practice  of  anesthesia  ;  but,  abandoning  the  original 
safe  and  judicious  methods  of  Wells  and  Sanders,  by  means  of  the 
nitrous  oxyde  gas,  the  bxy hydrogen  gas,  and  the  sulphuric  ether,  they 
have  substituted  an  article  called  diloroform,  the  use  of  which  is 
often  attended  with  serious  dangers.  In  this  city,  a  lady  who 
inhaled  that  formidable  agent,  when  under  the  hands  of  a  dentist  on 
Sixth  street,  died  almost  instantly  in  the  chair,  and  a  number  of 
similar  cases  have  been  published,  in  medical  Journals. 

Europe,  it  is  true,  originated  the  art  of  producing  the  Mesmeric 
somnolence  and  insensibility  to  pain ;  but  tliis  process  was  applica- 
ble only  to  impressible  persons,  and  has  been  philosophically  under- 
stood only  in  this  country.  America  originated  a  process  applicable, 
with  entire  certainty,  to  the  whole  human  race,  by  which  the  most 
rugged  of  the  sons  of  toil  may  be  with  certainty  rendered  insensi- 
ble, and  carried  through  the  most  painful  operations  of  surgery? 
entirely  unconscious,  or  perhaps  enjoying  a  pleasant  dream.  The 
contrast  between  American  and  European  surgery  is  so  great,  that 
among  the  latest  items  of  medical  intelligence,  I  observe  that  a 
London  surgeon  discredits  entirely  the  3uccess  of  a  Western  Amer- 
ican surgeon  in  performing  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  because  his 
most  unquestionable  success  so  far  surpasses  the  results  obtained  in 
Europe. 

If  American  surgery  is  thus  so  far  in  advance  of  the  European 
system,  is  it  not  probable  that,  in  time,  the  course  of  intellectual 
commerce  will  be  changed — that  American  students,  physicians, 
and  professors,  will  no  longer  remain  the  passive  followers  of  Eu- 
rope, but  will  adopt  the  American  system,  and  that  the  youth  of 
Europe  will  even  be  compelled  by  the  attractions  of  American 
science,  to  visit  the  shores  of  this  continent,  to  perfect  their  cedi- 
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cal  edncadoo.  That  mch  a  change  will  take  place,  I  have  no 
doaU — I  can  no  more  doabt  it  than  1  could  doubt  tliat  this  countiy 
moat  become  the  center  of  wealth — of  political,  military,  and  moral 
power,  and  sway  the  destinies  of  mankind. 

In  all  the  details  of  medical  practice,  Europe  has  given  us  a 
learned  and  potem  system — potent  for  good,  and  equally  potent  for 
eviL  Upon  tliis  foundation  we  have  built.  Rejecting  no  good  Bxd 
sound  materials  suitable  for  the  American  temple  of  Esculapiua, 
we  reject  merely  those  things  which  have  too  long  dishonored  the 
healing  ait,  and  called  forth  the  protests  of  the  best  men  who  have 
ever  adorned  tlie  medical  profession. 

I  might  quote  to  you  the  candid  admissions  of  those  who  have 
seen  its  evils,  and  some  of  whom  have  felt  tliem  so  deeply  that 
they  have  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  medical  profession  bad 
been  productive  of  more  good  or  evil  to  mankind.  I  might  quote 
the  language  of  Baillie,  Forbes,  Elliotson,  Majendie,  Rush,  and 
numy  otiiers,  but  it  is  needless  to  refer  to  those  familiar  facts. 

Tiiese  eminent  men  deplored  the  evils  of  medical  practice-^^vils 
not  inherent  in  the  science,  but  mere  excrescences  upon  its  growth, 
which  might  be  pruned  off  with  facility ;  but  they  did  not  institute 
an/  systematic  measures  to  reform  those  evils.  We,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, have  organized  a  systematic  movement  for  reform.  To  do 
this,  we  have  renounced  all  allegiance  to  authority,  and  that  de- 
qiotlc  organization  of  tJe  medical  profession,  which,  by  its  great 
societies,  aims  to  ostracise  dishonorably  every  independent  inquirer 
who  discards  the  European  doctrines.  This  American  movement 
of  reform,  which  has  now  been  gathering  strength  for  about  thirty 
years,  and  is  firmly  established  in  our  present  Eclectic  Medical  In- 
stitute, his  ttie  glory  of  proving,  throughout  the  various  climates  and 
diseases  of  this  country,  that  the  practice  of  general  blood*letting 
is  utterly  unnecessary,  unscientific,  and  destructive  to  life.  It  has 
also  the  glory  of  proving  that  the  murderous  ravages  of  certain 
poiaonoui  drugs,  as  arsenic,  mercury,  antimony,  are  really  unwar- 
antable,  and  that,  by  discarding  their  use,  we  are  able  to  substitute 
iar  better  agents. 

American  Reform  has  the  glory  of  enlai^ing  the  Materia  Med« 
ica,  and  of  teaching  the  proper  use  of  a  laive  number  of  medicines* 
the  value  of  whidi  is  almost  unknown  in  the  European  system  of 
prmctioe.  Tou  will  carry  into  your  practice,  gentlemen,  a  large 
number  of  remedies,  the  properties  of  which  will  be  new  and 
ulleily  surprising  to  physicians  educated  in  diflferent  schools.  80 
entiraiy  unknown,  indeed,  that  1  am  tempted  to  mention  the  fact 
that  recently  a  considerable  number  of  educated  physicians  (of  the 
European  Old  School  system)  have  paid  ten  doUara  each  to  a  tiav- 
eliiig  vender  of  nostrums  to  impart  to  tliem,  as  a  great  secret,  a  few  of 
tlioae  fecipes  lor  medicinal  compounds,  wluch  you  have  learLed  im 
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the  regular  course  of  your  studies  at  tbe  InsytQte,  and  vUbIi  yoo 
would  impart  gratuitously  to  any  member  of  the  profession. 

Thus  prepared  as  you  are,  gentlemen,  to  demonstrate  to  any 
intelligent  pnysician  or  citizen  your  superior  knowledge  of  tbe 
healing  art,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  showing  how  you  stand 
lelatea  to  otiier  members  of  the  profession.  You  will  cooipaie 
with  tbe  votaries  of  the  European  system  as  the  present  generation 
compares  with  the  last.  As  the  modems  are  more  raiighteoed 
than  tbe  ancients,  having  added  to  the  old  stock  of  knowledge,  so 
jTou,  baying  possessed  yourselves  of  the  European  systems  of  nied- 
icines — both  Homoeopatliic  and  Allop&tbic — and  having  added 
thereto  the  discoveries  and  improvements  of  American  intellect, 
may  proudly  challenge  a  comparison  of  skill  and  of  knowledge. 

Thousands  of  intelligent  men,  weary  of  old  abuses,  will  welcome 
you  to  the  field  of  your  benevolent  labors.  But,  most  unfortunately, 
the  medical  profession  has  be^n  not  so  much  a  miraion  of  benevo>> 
lence,  as  avmode  of  earning  a  livelihood — a  trade,  governed  hy  all 
the  mercenary  calculations  and  petty  jealousies  of  commercial  traf- 
fic. You  will,  therefore,  occasionally  find  physicians,  actuated  Inr 
hostile  sentiments,  who  will  misrepresent  an^  slander ;  for  such 
stbings  have  occurred,  and  may  occur  again. 

They  will,  in  the  first  instance,  pronounce  you  a  quack.  You 
will  exhibit  your  diploma,  and  a&k  (bcm  to  read  it ;  but  perhaps 
they  will  still  doubt  it  you  are  as  thoroughly  educated  as  it  implies. 
If,  then,  you  ask  them,  what  are  the  princij^es  and  applications  of 
bemostasis? — what  is  the  embryonic  formation  of  the  brain? — 
the  origin  or  functions  of  the  tradilearis  ner\e  ?  or  similar  critical 
questions,  you  may  vindicate  your  scholarship. 

They  will  secondly  aver,  that  you  are  a  mere  follower  of  the 
Thomsonian  system,  or,  in  other  words,  a  steam  doctor.  You 
will  inform  them  that  Thomson  and  his  immediate  followers  were, 
from  tlie  first,  the  most  bitter  and  decided  opponents  of  the  Amer^ 
can  Eclectic  system  of  medical  reform,  and  so  continue  to  the 
present  da^« 

They  will  thirdly  affirm,  that  you  are  a  mere  root  and  herb  doc- 
tor, and  know  notning  about  mineral  remedies.  You  will  then 
challenge  them  to  name  a  single  mineral  remedy  with  ipi  bich  you 
are  not  well  acquainted,  and  you  will  retort  the  cliarge  oi  igno- 
rance, by  showing  many  valuable  applications  of  minerals^  espe* 
dally  alkalies,  with  which  they  are  unacquainted.  You  will  thai 
kindly  offer  them  a  number  of  the  most  valuable  articles  in  your 
materia  medica,  of  which  they  know  neither  the  names  nor  the 
uses.  If  then  they  are  honest,  sincere  men,  you  maji  find  them 
becoming  docile  pupils,  eager  to  be  enumerated  among  your  friends, 
and  may  conwrt  them  from  the  error  of  their  ways.  Periiaps  tbey 
will  even  desirs  themselves  to  attend  ibis  Eclectic  Medical  Insl]* 
tute,  and  thus  complete  their  education. 
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Many  kind,  honest  peraooB,  however,  will  ask,  in  perfect  sincer- 
ity, why  it  is,  if  the  American  Eclectic  system  possesses  so  great 
a  superiority,  that  it  is  not  at  once  adopted  throughout  the  land  ? 
Such  questions  will  be  asked  by  the  very  best  of  people — good, 
honest  souls,  who  are  quite  unacquainted  with  the  evil  ways  of 
this  wicked  world. 

For  this  there  are  two  reasons — ^first,  a  systematic  and  slan- 
derous opposition;  and  second,  the  resistance  which  conservatism 
always  opposes  to  improvements,  which  is  greater  in  proportion  to 
their  importance. 

The  rfational  Medical  Association,  and  all  minor  societies  of 
the  medical  profession,  entirely  exclude  from  fellowship  and  from 
professional  courtesy  any  physician,  however  learned,  benevolent* 
distinguished,  or  noble  his  character,  who  opposes  their  standara 
doctrines,  or  who  openly  and  publicly  deviates  therefrom  in  his 
practice.  Not  only  is  the  liberal,  independent  physician  thus  ostra- 
cised,  but  a  resolution  was  adopted  declaring  that  no  such  indepen- 
dent physician  (not  following  the  regular  rules)  should  be  allowed 
even  to  send  a  pupil  to  a  medical  college.  These  resolutions, 
being  backed  by  the  whole  force  of  the  colleges,  journals,  and 
societies,  we  thus  perceive  that  the  whole  Old  Scnool  medical  pro- 
fession, so  far  as  it  is  organized  at  all,  is  organized  into  a  machine 
for  the  abolition  of  mental  freedom  and  suppression  of  new  ideas. 
The  spirit  that  prevails  is  what  aristocrats  call  professional  digni^ 
and  stability — ^what  plain  republicans  call  Hunkerism. 

Acting  upon  these  principles,  the  liberals  have  been  ostracised 
everywhere.  When  l  publicly  avowed  my  sentiments  in  respect  to 
medical  science,  a  distinguished  medical  professor,  who  had  known 
me  from  boyhood,  informed  me  that  he  had  been  a  friend  before, 
but  that  he  must  thenceforth  renounce  all  friendly  relations. 

Medical  journals  and  medical  schools  are  closed  against  these 
new  truths.  The  professors  suppress  all  facts  and  statistics — med- 
ical journals  do  the  same ;  and  both  labor  to  impress  the  students 
of  medicine  with  a  degree  of  hatred  and  contempt  which  will  pre* 
vent  their  ever  seeking  correct  information.  Not  only  are  tacts 
from  liberal,  independent  sources  tlius  suppressed,  but  the  honest 
impulses  of  candid  minds,  among  even  tlie  most  distinguidhed  of 
the  profession,  are  frowned  upon  and  crushed  by  their  associates. 
One  of  the  most  brilliant,  learned,  and  venerable  men  of  the 
profession,  himself  the  founder  of  the  most  flourishing  medical 
college  of  the  west,  having  entertained  more  liberal  and  expansive 
views  than  his  colleagues,  was  refused  permission  to  pubash  his 
views  in  the  medical  journal  which  was  the  organ  of  the  school, 
which  was  edited  by  one  of  his  own  proteges^  and  to  whidi  he  had 
been  for  many  years  an  important  contributor. 

The  audacity  of  medical  Hunkerism  goes  even  further  than  this. 
The  most  puliiie  and  notorious  fitcts  are  denied  or  suppressed. 
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When,  for  example,  the  Eclectic  practice  in  cholera  in  Cincinnati 
enred  more  than  ninety-five  patients  of  evenr  hundred,  the  medical 
journals  everywhere  suppressed  the  fact,  when  the  Homceopathic 
practice  lost  hot  little  more  than  three  per  cent.,  the  facts  were 
carefully  suppressed  and  concealed  from  tneir  readers.  When  the 
Eclectic  practice  in  the  city  of  New  York,  under  the  authority  of 
the  city,  met  with  the  same  success  as  in  this  city,  the  facts  were 
suppressed  by  Prof.  Stevens,  to  whom  they  were  reported.  Not 
only  were  they  suppressed  at  that  time,  but  when  the  Legislature 
of  Ohio  was  about  to  pass  a  bill  to  equalize  the  privileges  of  med- 
ical men  and  medical  colleges  in  the  Commercial  Hospital  of  this 
city,  this  same  Prof.  Stevens  was  induced  to  write  a  letter  denounc- 
ing the  whole  authentic  history  of  the  treatment  of  cholera  in 
New  York  by  Dr.  Beach  and  others,  as  a  fable  and  falsehood. 
Dr.  Beach  was  at  that  time  in  Europe,  but  has  since  returned. 
The  subject  has  been  laid  before  the  Legislature  this  winter ;  and 
here  are  the  authentic  documents  published  by  the  Legislature  of 
Ohio,  proving  the  whole — ^the  official  appointment  of  Dr.  Beach; 
his  corresporaence  with  Dr.  Stevens ;  his  successful  cholera  prac- 
tice upon  near  a  thousand  cholera  patients ;  the  names  of  his  col- 
leagues at  the  Tenth  Ward  Medical  Station,  and  the  extensive 
publicity  of  the  whole  transaction  for  the  last  fifteen  or  eighteen 
years— thus  proving  that  the  President  of  the  National  Medical 
Association,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  his  party  and  injuring 
the  cause  of  justice,  has  been  guilty  of  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
impositions  ever  palmed  upon  a  legislative  body  in  an  enlightened 
country. 

The  organ  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College  of  this  city,  the  Wes* 
tern  Lancet,  which  published  the  original  slander,  knowing  it  to 
be  false  (for  the  official  accounts  were  then  published),  has  never 
yet  retracted,  nor  will  it  ever  retract,  that  slander.  I  might  produce 
an  array  of  other  slanders,  but  I  will  not  on  this  occasion  stoop  to 
the  repulsive  task.     Er  uno  disct  omnes. 

The  medical  profession  and  the  public  at  large,  have  been  indus* 
triously  deceived  by  journals  and  professors.  The  fact  is  ever 
suppressed,  that  there  are  four  or  five  thousand  physicians  in  the 
United  States,  who  have  discarded  the  old  mercurial,  antimonial, 
blood-letting  system  of  Allopathy,  and  that  they  comprise  in  their 
ranks,  a  laige  amount  of  skill,  of  knowledse,  and  of  worth.  The 
progress  of  medical  reform  is  concealed — tiie  name  of  the  Ew*Iectic 
Medical  Institute  and  the  number  of  its  students,  are  not  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  Old  School  statistics  of  colleges.  One  of  the 
oldest  and  most  learned  men  of  the  profession  (an  old  acquaintance, 
Prof.  Drake)  I  understand,  in  giving  a  list  of  medical  colleges  in 
the  west,  in  his  introductory  lecture,  could  barely  recollect  or  dis- 
cover over  the  whole  horizon  (^nd  to  the  utmost  verge  of  his  profes- 
sional knowledge,  ont  medical  college  %n  this  ciif.    Permit  me, 
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therefore,  to  inform  the  venerable  professor,  if  he  is  present,  that 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  is  !stitl  in  existence,  ana  attracts  by 
far  the  largest  medical  class  in  the  Qaeen  City  of  the  West.  Per- 
mit me,  also,  to  add,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  that  the  Ohio 
Medical  College,  endowed  by  the  State  and  sustained  by  the  talents 
of  Prof.  Drake,  attracted  during  the  first  three  years  of  its  exist* 
ence  a  number  of  medical  students  amounting  altogether  to  seven- 
ty-three,  and  that  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  without  any  pat- 
ronage from  the  State,  attracted  during  the  first  three  years  or  its 
existence  a  number  of  students  amounting  to  four  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  or  about  six  times  the  number.  Permit  me,  also,  to 
state,  that  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  during  the  thirtieth  year  of 
its  existence,  i.  e.  during  the  past  winter,  sustained  by  the  same 
active,  untirine  mind  which  originally  brought  it  into  existence, 
has  had,  or  chims  to  have  had,  a  matriculation  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  students,  while  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  in 
the  fifth  year  of  its  existence,  has  had  a  matriculation  of  one  hun- 
dred ancf  seventy  students.  At  the  same  time,  the  Transylvania 
Medical  School  of  Lexington,  once  the  glory  of  the  West,  where 
Mercury  was  the  presiding  god,  and  calomel  was  given  in  teaspoon* 
ful  doses,  has  attracted,  according  to  the  newspapers,  but  fifty-four 
paying  students. 

All  such  facts,  gentlemen,  and  others  relating  to  medical  progress, 
you  roust  be  prepared  to  substantiate  by  proper  documents ;  for 
when  the  public  teachers  and  leaders  of  any  party  set  the  example 
of  mendacity,  they  will  not  lack  for  imitators  who  will  controvert 
all  the  reconls  of  nistory. 

Let  us  now  leave  the  foul  and  murky  atmosphere  of  medical 

?irtyism.  You,  gentlemen,  will  breathe  a  purer  moral  atmosphere, 
ou  are  ^ing  forth  armed  with  truth  and  kindness — ^with  science 
and  unshnnking  moral  courage.  You  go  forth  to  drive  back  the 
hosts  of  Disease  and  Death.  You  go  forth  to  grand  but  bloodless 
triumphs.  It  will  be  your  duty,  like  soldiers  of  Humanity,  when 
the  Destroyer  comes,  to  rush  into  the  breach  and  drive  him  back. 
It  will  be  yours  to  stand  firm  when  the  pale  city  trembles  at  the 
footsteps  of  Death,  and  tell  your  dismayed  and  dying  fellow  citi- 
zens that  you  possess  the  power  and  the  knowfedse  which  will 
snatch  the  victim  from  the  borders  of  the  grave — mat  when  the 
pulseless  collapse  of  cholera  comes,  and  the  pale,  cadaverous  coun- 
tenance shows  the  dread  shadow  of  impending  death,  then  will  it 
be  your  duty  and  your  glory  to  reanimate  that  dying  form,  and 
bring  back  the  pale  victim  to  the  embraces  of  his  friends.  It  will 
be  yours,  like  a  guardian  angel,  to  diflliise  hope  and  peace  and  secu- 
rity around  you,  and  to  carry  into  every  communis  where  you  may 
E,  the  benignant  influence  of  American  medical  science — it  wiU 
yours  to  diflfhse  the  calm  security  which  arises  from  incontro- 
vertiUe  facts.    You  will  be  able  to  assure  your  friends,  that  during 
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the  prevalence  of  the  terrible  cholera  epidemic  in  Cincinnati,  when 
Old  School  physicians  acknowledged  a  loss  of  about  one-half  of 
their  cases,  tnat  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten  cases,  which 
were  reported  by  Eclectic  and  Homceopathic  physicians,  were 
accompiinied  by  a  loss  of  only  one  hundred  and  nfty  cases,  or  one 
in  twenty-six — ^a  little  less  than  four  per  cent.  You  will  point,  too, 
to  the  success  of  the  city  cholera  hospital,  under  Eclectic  treat- 
ment, and  the  twenty  cases  of  patients  in  pulseless  collapse  who 
were  restored  to  life. 

Tou  will  be  able  to  assure  them,  too,  that  a  large  number  of 
the  diseases  usually  regarded  as  extremely  dangerous,  have  but  lit- 
tle danger  when  rightly  treated.  We  have  taken  some  pains  to 
ascertain  the  usual  results  of  practice ;  and  although  I  knew  before, 
the  superiority  of  the  Eclectic  system,  I  was  astonished  as  well  as 
gratified  by  the  results  attending  this  inquiry.  The  reports  of 
nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  uiirty-one  cases  treated  by  Eclec- 
tic practitioners  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  exhibit  a  mortality 
of  but  eighty-six,  being  in  the  ratio  of  one  death  to  every  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  cases,  or  less  than  one  per  cent. 

Few  have  any  idea  of  the  immense  number  of  lives  which  are 
saved  by  a  beneficent  medical  system.  Let  us,  therefore,  calculate 
the  amount  of  human  life  which  has  already  been  saved  by  the 
agency  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  even  in  the  infancy  of 
this  great  enterprise. 

If  we  assume  that  every  physician  engaged  in  active  practice 
attends  at  least  five  hundred  patients  per  annum,  the  estimate  will 
be  but  moderate.  Of  these  five  hundred,  the  mortality,  at  the 
usual  rates  of  Eclectic  practice,  will  be  about  five  or  less.  If  then 
we  would  ascertain  the  amount  of  benefit  to  human  life  and  happi- 
ness arising  frcm  the  labors  of  each  Eclectic  practitioner,  we 
should  calculate  the  probable  amount  of  death  among  the  same 
number  of  patients  under  Old  School  practice.  If  we  take  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  Old  School  practice  the  treatment  of  disease  by 
the  Ohio  Medical  College  in  the  Commercial  Hospital,  we  find 
the  mortality  to  be,  in  1848,  more  than  one-sixth  of  all  under 
treatment,  one  to  6.97  patients,  and  in  1849  one  to  5.67 — in  other 
words,  a  ratio  of  16.8  per  cent,  in  1848,  and  17.6  per  cent, 
in  1849. 

The  contrast  between  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  deaths  in  Eclec* 
tic  practice  and  seventeen  per  cent,  in  the  hospital,  exhibits  a  ratio 
of  almost  twenty  to  one. 

But  as  these  cases  are  not  perfectly  parallel,  let  us  take  another 
case  where  the  advantage  is  on  the  otner  side.  In  the  treatment 
of  cholera  in  this  city,  the  average  mortality  of  Eclectic  and  Ho- 
moeopathic practice  is  under  four  per  c^nt.,  including  the  most 
fatal  period  of  the  disease.  On  the  other  bapd,  the  most  fav<»«ble 
results  of  Allopathic  practice,  exhibited  by  the  reports  of  OM 
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School  physicians  to  the  Board  of  Health,  at  the  commencement - 
of  the  epidemic,  exhibit  a  mortality  of  twenty-six  per  cent.,  or- 
more  than  six  times  the  mortality  of  the  liberal  systems  of 


Again :  the  average  amount  of  mortality  in  the  hospitals  of  Eo* 
nq[ie  is  from  nine  to  ten  per  cent.,  while  the  average  amount  of 
mortality  in  European  Homoeopathic  hospitals  is  from  four  to  five 
per  cent. — a  disproportion  of  two  to  one  under  similar  circum* 
stances.  The  mortality  of  European  hospitals,  compared  with 
the  mortality  of  American  Eclectic  practice,  exhibits  a  dispropor- 
tira  of  ten  to  one  ;  and  in  comparing  the  treatment  of  cholera  in 
Parinan'  hospitals  with  its  treatment  in  our  Cincinnati  cholera  hos- 
pital, we  find  the  mortality  of  the  former  sixty  two  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  the  latter  twenty-three  and  a  half,  during  the  same  season,  in 
the  treatment  of  the  same  disease. 

Such  being  the  facts — there  being  in  one  case  a  disproportion  of 
tvo  or  three  to  one,  in  others  a  disproportion  of  six  to  one  and  ten  to 
one,  and  in  another  of  nearly  twenty  to  one  in  the  mortality — 
we  ma^  thereby  be  warranted  in  assuming  that  the  usual  difference  of 
mortality  in  private  practice  would  exhibit  a  disproportion  of  two  to 
one;  and  that  if  the  Eclectic  practitioner  loses  annually  five  cases 
out  of  five  hundred,  the  Old  School  practitioner,  under  similar  cir> 
camslances,  would  have  lost  ten.  At  least,  it  is  certain,  accordii^ 
to  their  own  reports,  that  the  Old  School  hospital  practice  wotdo, 
out  of  the  five  hundred  patients,  have  lost,  not  five^  but  eiykty-Jive. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  every  Eclectic  practioner 
in  active  practice  saves  annually  at  least  ^re  lives  which  would  have 
been  lost  by  the  Old  School  system. 

Now,  in  the  past  five  years,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Eclec* 
tic  Medical  Institute,  we  have  mduated  about  two  hundred  phv- 
sicians.  This  number,  engaged  in  practice,  would  treat  annually 
at  least  one  hundred  thousand  patients,  of  whom  they  would  save 
at  least  one  thousand  who  would  have  lost  their  lives  but  for  the' 
agency  of  the  Eclectic  svstem. 

Iff  thenj  we  are  now  instrumental  in  saving  every  year  a  1hou-> 
sand  lives^  is  not  this  worth  more  than  all  the  glory  of  all  the 
merely  military  heroes  whom  our  country  has  produced  9  These 
are  our  peaceful  triumphs ;  and  still  the  tide  of  beneficence  swells 
higher  each  year,  as  the  armies  of  peace  are  swelled  by  new 
recruits,  and  through  their  i^ncy  millions  are  added  to  the  health 
and  wealth  ami  happiness  of  the  nation — not  merely  by  the  salva- 
tion of  life,  but  by  the  sound  health  of  those  who  are  efiectually 
relieved  from  disease,  free  from  mercurial  poisoning,  and  the  lin- 
gering torments  of  a  bloodless  and  broken  down  constitution. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  has  already  reared  for  itself  a 
monument  more  lasting  than  brass  and  marble— a  monument  com- 
posed of  living  men  and  women.    At  the  lowest  calculation,  thei% 
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are  at  leact  five  himdred  men  and  wocen  in  this  citjr,  wbo  wodd 
have  perished  during  the  late  cholera  epidemic,  but  for  the  aadst- 
ance  of  Eclectic  medicine.  About  two  thousand  cholera  patients 
underwent  Eclectic  practice,  and  I  presume  no  one  will  deny  that 
of  that  number,  at  least  six  or  seven  hundred  would  have  died 
under  the  most  skilful  mercurial  practice,  whereas  the  number  who 
died  was  much  less  than  one  hundred.  Of  these  five  hundred  men 
and  women  who  constitute  the  undying  monument  of  Eclectic 
mediciney  I  might  point  out  your  valued  citizens  from  the  halls  of 
legislation  and  of  lustice,  down  to  die  humblest  walks  of.  life — a 
number  of  whom  I  trust  are  present  here  this  night. 

You,  gentlemen,  in  like  manner,  will  build  yourselves  monomenfts 
of  living  flesh  and  blood — they  shall  bless  uid  honor  your  name, 
and  their  children's  children,  through  endless  ages,  shall  owe  yon 
a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude.  Ay,  you  have  already  b^;un — yoq 
have  already  known  the  proud  satisfaction  of  the  worthy  jmysicuui, 
who  has  saved  his  fellow  beings  from  impending  death.  I  reooff^ 
nize,  and  I  am  tempted  to  name  those  before  me  who  have  alieaoy 
done  themselves  honor  as  practitioners  of  the  true  healing  art ;  but 
I  must  desist,  for  I  should  be  required  to  name  the  greater  portion 
of  this  large  assembly  of  graduates. 

Go  on,  gentlemen,  as  ^ou  have  begun — ^build  up  yoqr  living 
monuments  by  the  salvation  of  life.  Those  monuments  of  your 
good  deeds  shall  outlast  the  Egyptian  pyramids ;  for  man,  imnKW* 
tal  man,  shall  endure  longer  than  the  soulless  stone ;  and  yoor 
monuments  of  life  shall  tower  higher  than  those  pyramids,  and 

five  you  a  better  fame,  for  they  shall  rise  up  to  the  courts  of 
eaveu,  and  bear  the  record  of  your  good  deeds  through  the  realms 
of  eternity,  in  sight  of  God,  and  angels,  and  mankind. 

With  such  an  end  before  you,  I  trust  you  will  not  be  discomv 
aged,  or  even  provoked,  if  men  refuse  to  do  homage  to  truth,  and 
to  honor  properly  the  Medical  Reform.  Be  not  disturbed  if  thev 
slander  you,  as  they  have  slandered  every  benefactor  of  mankino. 
You  are  now  fairly  prepared  to  follow  the  examples  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  good  men.  As  Har\'ey,  Jenner,  ana  Gall  peaceful^ 
pursued  their  sublime  vocations  to  bless  and  enlighten  mankind 
while  learned  colleges  and  royal  societies  frowned  upon  them,  so 
will  you  labor  for  the  healtn,  prosperity,  and  enlightenment  of 
your  beloved  countij,  while  thirty-seven  medical  collets,  and 
about  as  many  medical  journals,  and  innumerable  societies  ring 
with  denunciations  of  your  philanthropic  labors. 

Wm.  Harvey  and  Christopher  Columbus  toiled  on  with  unswerv- 
inff  fidelity  to  the  great  truths  which  possessed  them,  while  molti- 
tudes  scoffed  at  them,  and  the  great  mob  of  well-dressed  ffentlemen 
who  conceived  themselves  the  very  standards  of  respectaoility,  the 
oracles  of  learning  and  established  truth,  rose  up  like  an  army 
aoroBs  their  path.    But  mark  the  issue  of  the  conflict.     Wm. 
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Harwy,  with  truth  in  his  soul,  has  conquered  all  that  mighty  array 
of  powerful,  wealtbj^,  and  learned  men,  and  if  his  opponents  are 
remembered  at  all,  it  is  merely  because  they  come  down  to  oar 
times  hanging  on  to  the  extremest  skirts  of  his  triumphal  robe. 

Christopher  Columbus  has  triumphed  over  all  the  proud  learning 
and  wisdom  of  his  day ;  and  when  we  desire  to  know  who  were 
the  great  men — the  learned  men — the  respectable  men — the  power* 
iul  men^  who  looked  down  upon  the  poor  Genoese  mariner  with 
scorn,  we  must  dig  down  deep  amid  the  dust  and  ashes  of  oblivion, 
where  they  are  buried  with  all  their  pride,  and  oomp,  and  power. 

You,  gentlemen,  are  about  to  engage  in  a  similar  contest.  You 
know  that  you  possess  the  truth — ^you  know  tliat  you  are  bearing 
forth  blessings  to  ihankind,  not  inferior  to  any  that  I  have  named. 
If.  Harvey  brought  to  light  the  functions  of  the  heart,  you  are 
acquainted  also  with  the  functions  of  the  brain — if  Jenner  brought 
forth  the  antidote  to  small  pox,  you  carry  forth  also  the  antidotes  to 
cholera. 

Bearing  as  you  do  these  and  other  great  blessings  to  mankind, 
what  is  it  to  you  that  colleges,  journals,  and  societies  fulminate 
their  loud  thunders  over  your  neaas  ?  What  is  it  to  you  that  com* 
binations  are  formed  to  put  down,  and  that  a  vast  array  of  very 
wealthy  aqd  learned  and  respectable  influence  rises  up  against  you? 
You  live  in  a  land  of  freedom,  where  the  triumph  of  truth  is  not 
only  certain^  but  speedy ;  and  you  will  rise  up  over  all  such  influ- 
ences— you  will  scatter  them  before  you — ^you  will  see  them  goizig  as 

"The  iDift  on  the  nioiinUiii*  the  fotm  on  the  river. 
Which  gleam  bnt  a  moment  and  vanish  for  eTer." 

The  period  of  conflict  will  be  but  a  moment  in  the  history  of  a 
nation,  yet  it  may  be  a  life-time  to  you  and  me.  The  greatest 
absufdities  and  most  soul-harrowing  barbarities  have  heretofore 
required  an  age  to  abolish  them.  It  is  but  little  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  since.people  were  legally  murdered  for  witchcraft ;  and 
there  are  still  intelligent  men — ay,  m  this  city — who  are  believers 
in  witches.  [A  prominent  divine,  about  four  years  since,  preached 
a  sermon  against  witchcraft  in  Cincinnati,  in  which  he  avowed 
his  belief  that  Mesmeric  operations  were  witchcraft  and  of  diaboU 
ical  origin.] 

About  three  hundred  years  ago,  sureeons,  'after  amputating  a 
limb,  controlled  the  hemorrha^  hy  putting  on  boiline  pitch,  or  by 
boming  the  part  with  red  hot  irons.  It  was  a  horrible  scene  then 
in  which  the  surgeon  figured.  Ambrose  Pare  proposed  simpiv  to 
tie  the  arteries,  instead  of  burning  the  poor  patient.  The  College 
of  Physicians  of  Paris  denounced  him,  and  endeavored  to  suppress 
the  dissemination  of  his  improvement  by  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment. They  could  not  put  it  down,  but  they  kept  up  the  dignity 
of  the  profession ;   for  many  of  the  orthodox  surgeons  of  Uiose 
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days  continned  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  longet  to  bam  their 
patients,  instead  of  tying  the  arteries. 

So  at  the  present  time,  the  Eclectic  treatment  of  cholera  was 
demonstrated  m  New  York,  in  1832,  to  be  capable  of  saving  almost 
every  patient  who  was  attedded  to  in  time,  without  a  grain  of  cal- 
omel. The  facts  were  suppressed  by  Dr.  Stevens,  who  stood  at 
the  head  of  his  profession,  and  have  never  been  made  known  to 
Old  School  practitioners.  At  the  same  time  that  this  demoii8tra-> 
tion  was  given,  the  cholera  raged  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  then  the 
center  of  medical  education  in  tne  West.  One  of  my  friends,  a 
youne  man  of  genius  and  eloquence,  who  might  now  have  been 
shedaing  the  light  of  his  mind  upon  our  country  was  attacked  by 
the  disease ;  he  was  attended  by  the  leading  medical  teacher— a 
teacher  of  the  ultra  mercurial  practice,  whose  influence  has  passed 
over  the  Southwest  like  the  Samiel  wind  of  the  desert,  blighting 
and  withering  where  it  passed.  From  him  my  friend  received,  in 
the  treatment  of  his  disease,  a  pound  and  a  half  of  calomel^  and 
he  is  now  where  the  tombstone  alone  reveals  his  premature  end. 

Practical  demonstration  of  the  falsehood  of  these  terrible  medi- 
cal delusions,  avails  but  little.  Dr.  Hawthorne,  in  England, 
although  a  votary  of  the  old  mercurial  system  of  practice,  dis- 
carded and  denounced  the  use  of  calomel  and  the  lancet  in  cholera, 
and  was  rewarded  by  a  success  similar  to  that  of  the  American 
Eclectic  practice.  Yet  his  success  has  not  impressed  the  medical 
profession  generally. 

Now,  although  it  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  it  was  proved  that 
nearly  all  cholera  cases  may  be  cured  by  proper  means,  and  that 
calomel  and  the  lancet  are  positively  pernicious,  still  in  our  late 
pestilence,  calomel  and  the  lancet  were  used  in  this  city,  and  with 
a  fearful  fatality  this  stereotyped  mercurial  practice  was  followed 
throughout  this  country ;  and  while  upward  of  four  thousand  were 
saved  here  by  Eclectic  and  Homceopathic  practice,  the  people  of 
the  East  Indies  were  at  the  same  time  suffering  under  the  epidemic 
so  severely,  that  in  some  places  men  could  not  be  found  to  buiy 
the  dead.  Two  or  three  thousand  perished  daily  at  Siam,  whose 
corpses  were  either  burned  in  piles  or  left  to  putrefy  on  the  ground. 
These  horrors  will  be  checked  in  the  course  of  time.  I  predict, 
that  when  a  sufficient  number  of  young  men  have  studied  the 
Eclectic  and  HomoBopathic  systems,  to  carry  their  blessings  through 
the  country,  the  ravages  of  cholera  will  no  longer  have  power  to 
paralyize  the  commercial  business  of  the  country,  ana  spread 
mourning  and  desolation  through  the  land. 

These  barbarisms  will  not  be  entirely  abolished  in  our  day, 
gentlemen.  You  will  have  them  before  you  as  constant  incentives 
to  do  your  duty  manfully.  I  trust  you  will — I  know  you  will. 
You  will  remember  that  you  belong  to  the  "vanguara  of  the 
army."    You  will  remember  that  you  are  participators  in  this  great 
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movement,  which  is  American  in  its  origin,  and  which  possesses 
the  expansive  freedom  of  the  American  mind — which  is  as  grand 
in  its  aims  as  our  own  vast  rivers,  cataracts,  and  momitains — as 
fresh  and  original  as  our  own  primeval  forests. 

Ton  will  remember  that  you  are  engaging  in  this  grand  enter- 
terprise  now  in  the  very  infancy  of  our  country,  when  you  can 
exert  an  important  influence  in  moulding  its  destinv. 

You  will  remember  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  for  America  to 
assert  her  pre-eminenc6  among  nations,  and  for  American  mind — 
American  science,  to  take  their  leading  rank. 

You  will  then  move  on  with  a  calm  and  sublime  enthusiasm, 
bearing  in  mind  yqur  high  and  holy  calling,  and  the  grand  pano- 
rama in  which  you  are  called  to  perform  jour  parts  in  ue  drama  of 
life — bearing  in  mind  that  in  vour  professional  labors,  you  are  build* 
ing  yourseivep  monuments  of  life  or  monuments  of  death — prepar* 
ing  for  yourselves  everlasting  shame  and  remorse,  or  joy  and  honor, 
derived  from  the  rescued  lives  of  families  {nreserved  from  ruin  and 
death. 

And  now  we  must  part,  each  to  pursue  his  own  career  of  ardu« 
OQs  and  life-long  labor.  I  know  you  have  toils  and  trials  before 
you,  but  you  have  also  vour  glories  and  triumphs.  God  bless  you 
all.  Farewell — farewell,  until  we  meet  asain,  with  clear  con- 
sciences and  with  lives  adorned  with  honoraole  deeds. 


SENTIMENTS  OF  THE  CLASS    TOWARD  THE 

FACULTY. 

EcLXCTic  Medical  Institute,  March  2, 1860. 

The  members  of  the  J?,  ^f•  Class  convened  at  the  appointed 
hour — Mr.  S.  N.  Caldwell  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  A*  D. 
SkelltngeTj  appointed  Secretary. 

The  Rev.  J.  Dalby  briefly  and  eloquently  stated  the  object  of 
tlie  meeting,  expressing  his  own  feelings  of  respect,  friendship,  and 
fi;ratitude  for  the  entire  Faculty,  and  though  himpelf  an  Eclectic, 
he  especially  cherished  profound  gratitude  toward  Prof.  S.  Rosa 
and  the  science  of  Homoeopathy,  and  suggested  the  proprie^  of 
manifesting  publicly  the  sentiments  of  cordiality  entertained  by 
each  member  of  the  class. 

Upon  motion,  it  was 

Rtsolvtdj  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  draft  the 
eziH^ession  of  the  class  on  the  occasion. 

Whereupon  the  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Baits^  Dalbjfj  Hatchf 
Taffe,  ana  Vansandi^  who,  after  a  short  consultation,  reported  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which,  upon  due  considerJi- 
tioiiy  were  unitedly  adopted. 
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And  on  motion^  it  was  nnamiiioiuly 

Raolvtdj  Thft  a  copy  of  tbe  report  be  presented  to  the  Dtan  ot 
the  Faeuliy  ;  and  also  that  the  Secretary  report  the  proceedings 
to  the  Editors  of  the  <<  EeUciic  Medical  Journalj**  for  poblication. 

S.  N.  CALDWELL,  Ch'n. 

A.  D.  Sksllbnoxx,  5ec'y. 


COICMITTSS'S   XBPOXT. 

In  consideration  of  the  fiiitUiil  performance  of  the  several  duties 
of  the  P>t>fe8Sors  of  the  E.  M.  Institute,  the  members  of  the  dasi 
oonvened  for  expression  of  respect,  gratitude,  and  friendship  to 
those  veierans  ot  Medical  Reform^  who  reg^  not  the  ceoanre  of 
the  combined  phalanx  of  orjeanization,  nor  fear  an  exoommunica* 
tion  from  those  surrounded  by  legal  immunities ;  but  who,  being 
actuated  by  more  loftr  motives,  place  not  their  responsibility  merelv 
in  man,  but  to  the  philanthropic  cause  of  Humanitjf  and  to  Gaiy 
have  left  the  iron  fetters  of  Hunkeritm^  and  are  sounding  long  and 
loudly  the  trump  of  Liberal  Principles  and  Humanity :  Therefore, 
be  it 

ResolvedyThsLt  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  E.  M.  In- 
iiiiuief  by  their  unwearied  exertions  for  the  promotion  of  Truth — 
their  kindness  and  attention — ^tlie  aflSibility  ai)d  politeness  which 
have  associated  in  eveir  act  toward  the  clas8--Hhe  unbounded 
spirit  of  friendship  manifested  on  every  occasion,  have  endeared 
themselves  to  us  by  the  strongest  ties  of  friendship  and  reqpect* 

Resolvedy  That  while  the  major  part  of  the  class  are  numbered 
with  Eclectics,  yet  they  feel  bound,  by  the  true  spirit  of  EcUdi- 
cisnif  to  return  their  warmest  thanks,  eratitudej  and  esteem,  to  the 
incumbent  of  the  Chair,  who  so  kindly,  with  becoming  dignity, 
expounded  the  principles  and  practice  of  Homoeopathy,  notwitn- 
stsinding  the  many  embarrassments  appendaged  thereunto. 

Reeolvedj  That  Professors  Rosa  and  Gatchell,  by  their  assiduity 
for  our  improvement,  their  kindness  and  gentlemanly  deportment, 
combined  with  their  suavity  and  magnanimity,  have  nuriUd^  and 
now  receive^  an  expression  of  our  highest  esteem. 

J.  C.  BATES, 

J.  DALBY, 

B.  F.  HATCH, 

J.  TAFFE, 

N.  L.  VANSANDT, 


J 
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NEUROLOOT. 

At  tlie  close  of  Prof.  J.  R.  Buchanan's  coqne  of  Neurological 
Lectures,  a  meeting  of  his  class  was  called ;  and,  having  convened 
at  the  Hall  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  on  February  13th, 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Warriner  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Mr.  James 
W.  Lusk  Secretary. 

The  olivet  of  the  meeting  being  expressed,  cm  moticm  it  was 

Reiohti^  That  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  of  five,  to  make 
a  report  anJ  frame  resolutions  expressive  of  tlie  sentiments  of  the 
dasfl  in  regard  to  the  Neurological  Lectures,  as  recently  delivered 
to  them  by  Dr.  Buchanan. 

Messrs.  A.  D.  Skellenger,  D.  H.  Bediwith,  J.  Flattery,  E.  R. 
Tuller,  and  Z*  H^llingsworth,  were  selected  by  the  Chair  for  the 
purpose,  and  in  due  season  submitted  the  following  address  and 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopts : 

ADDXBSS. 

Neurolo^,  the  term  selected  by  Dr.  Buchanan  to  embrace  the 
mass  of  science  which  he  teaches,  has  been  used  by  physiological 
writers  to  designate  the  science  of  the  nervous  system.  But, 
through  his  unweari^  labors,  it  has  come  to  embrace  the  whofe 
nature  of  man,  and  the  elements  of  universal  philosophy. 

He  has  demonstrated  that  in  the  nervous  svstem  are  found  the 
causes  of  all  psychological  and  physiological  manifestations — of 
all  the  varied  display  ot  intellection  and  emotion—of  all  the  forces 
which  regulate  and  control  circulation  and  nutrition,  secretion  and 
excretion.  In  this  system  are  included,  also,  not  only  the  relations 
of  nervous  matter  to  mind  and  body,  but  the  relations  of  mind  and 
body  to  the  universe. 

The  details  of  such  a  science  can  only  be  adverted  to,  not  dis- 
cussed, in  a  brief  address.  Developing,  as  it  does,  the  actions  and 
reactions  of  mind  and  bodv,  in  health  and  disease,  unfolding  the 
causes  of  all  physiological  phenomena,  it  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated  by  the  plivsician.  This  science  alone  can  aflbrd  a  peiv- 
fect  basis  for  patnology  and  materia  medica.  To  the  friend  of 
education,  it  presents  tiie  means  of  rendering  mental  and  physical 
training  harmonious  to  the  nature  of  man— 4o  the  student  ot  society 
and  government,  those  eternal  principles  on  which  aJone  the  social 
and  political  structures  can  permanently  rest.  The  cultivator  of 
the  nue  arts,  the  rhetorician,  the  painter,  tbe^  scul{ior,  tlie  poet, 
will  all  derive  important  aids,  in  their  criticisms  and  creations, 
from  this  universal  science.  The  student  of  Phrenology  and  the 
admirer  of  Mesmerism,  will  both  find  their  favorite  »y5iems  elu i« 
4ated:    the  errors  of  the  former  exploded,  and  i.s  Lonnda.idS 
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enlarged — the  delusions  of  the  latter  dispelled,  and  its  tnidis 
referred  to  their  true  principles.  In  fine,  no  man,  who  loves  the 
true,  the  useful — ^none,  who  admire  the  ^rand  and  profound,  who 
aspire  to  the  noble  and  elevated,  but  will  find  in  this  development 
of  Neurology  an  ample  sphere  for  searching  thought,  for  gratified 
cariosity,  and  pure  delight. 

Deeply  impressed,  therefore^  with  the  importance  of  Neurnlc^, 
we  would  commend  it  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  and  to  tbe 
friends  of  truth  and  progress  everywhere,  as  the  only  true  science 
•f  Anthropology — ^as  the  only  solution  and  exponent  of  the  myste- 
rious union  between  spirit  and  body — as  the  only  index  to  the 
innumerable  powers  and  suspepttbilities  thenee  resulting. 

Anatomical  structure  may  afford  abundant  evidence  of  Divine 
skill  and  wisdom  in  the  adaptation  of  its  complicated  mechanism 
to  known  uses ;  hut  it  does  not  of  itself  reveal  to  the  most  critical 
and  accurate  dissection  tlie  functions  of  its  varied  or]gans.  Vivi* 
sections  may  torture  the  subject,  and  by  its  extensive  lesions  pnv 
duce  complicated  actions  which  the  operator  cannot  explain,  but  it 
can  add  little  to  the  sum  of  accurate  and  useful  knowledge.  Mes- 
meric operators  may  astonish  tliemselves  and  others  by  phenomena 
which  they  cannot  explain.  In  Dr.  Buchanan's  system  we  find 
not  only  the  philosophy  of  their  experiments,  but  the  means 
through  the  nervaura  ot  greatly  transcending  in  wonder,  dignity, 
and  practical  importance,  all  Mesmeric  results.  Cranioscopy  may 
develop  valuable  facts  and  principles  relative  to  man ;  but  it  u 
necessary  that  Neurology  should,  by  its  direct  and  delicate  experi* 
ments,  its  philosophical  svstem  of  physiosnomj^,  and  its  exposition 
of  the  relations  between  Drain  and  body,  lend  its  matchless  aid  to 
completing  and  establishing  the  science  of  man  in  all  its  various 
departments. 

While,  therefore,  we  gratefblly  accord  distinguished  honor  to 
the  labors  of  Gall  and  his  coadjutors,  we  do  at  the  same  time 
regard  the  contributions  which  have  been  made  to  Anthropology 
by  Dr.  Buchanan,  as  far  exceeding  those  of  his  predecessors. 
Direct  experiments,  after  tlie  Neurological  method,  on  the  unin* 
jured  brain  of  the  waking,  conscious  subject,  compelliug  a  display 
of  its  powers,  can  alone  develop  fully  the  functions  of  this  noblest 
organ.  By  this  means,  facts  in  physiology,  apparently  discordant, 
are  readily  harmonized,  and  laws  previously  unknown  are  clearly 
exhibited. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  practical  nature  of  the  prinriples  thus 
ascertained.  A  single  illustration  of  their  therapeutical  value  will 
suffice.  The  brain  is  made  up  of  antagonistic  organs  and  func- 
tions. These  antagonistic  organs  have  corresponding  antagonistic 
regions  of  the  body,  and  disease  of  any  region  may  be  alleviated 
by  proper  impressions  U2:on  its  antagonist. 

Many  of  us,  at  tlie  commencement  of  this  series  of  lectures, 
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were  skeptical  as  to  the  impressibility  of  the  subject  in  the  waking 
state ;  but  we  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  tne  remotest  doubt 
is  now  dispelled,     we  have  seen  the  subject  deprived  of  muscular 

Kwer — we  have  witnessed  a  ^reat  increase  oi  his  strength — we 
ve  seen  any  fieiculty  of  the  mind  heightened  or  subdued  at. pleas- 
ure. By  excitement  of  appropriate  regions  of  the  brain,  the  sulv 
ject  has  been  convinced  of  the  presence  of  spiritual  beings — of 
heavenly  messengers ;  he  has  been  made  to  believe  that  he  saw, 
heard,  became,  whatever  he  was  told.  We  have  personally  per- 
formed many  of  the  experiments  set  forth  in  the  Journal  of  Man; 
and  can  testi^,  as  can  many  in  this  city,  who  have  witnessed  our 
experiments  m  private  circles,  that  the  half  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
Usned  to  the  world.    Therefore, 

Resolved^  That  since  the  Journal  of  Man  is  the  only  publication 
devoted  to  a  true  and  comprehensive  anthropology,  we  do  most 
heartily  recommend  it  to  those  of  every  class  and  profession  who 
•re  the  friends  of  this  transcendent  science. 

Resolved^  That  since  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  is  the  only 
institution  in  which  this  science  is  taught,  we  do  most  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  young  men  of  our  country  attendance  upon  the 
lecUires  of  this  Institute,  that  they  may  become  fully  instructed  in 
its  profoundest  principles. 

Resolvedj  In  conclusion,  that  we  render  to  Dr.  Buchanan  our 
unfeigned  thanks  for  his  indefatigable  labors  to  promote  medical 
and  moral  science,  to  elevate,  refine,  and  liberalize  his  fellow  man, 
and  express  our  sincere  wishes  that  he  may  enjoy  health, 
happiness,  and  a  lon^  life  of  useful  labor,  trusting  that  Americans 
will  not  prove  insensible  to  the  grandest  aiid  most  brilliant  discov- 
eries that  have  ever  illuminated  the  human  mind,  or  ungenerous 
toward  their  distinguished  author. 

H.  A.  WARRINER,  Ch'n. 


J.  W.  LusK,  fifec'y. 


A.  D.  SKELLENGER, 

D.  H.  BECKWITH, 
J.  FLATTERY,  }  Commiiiee. 

E.  R.  TULLER, 
Z.  HOLLINGSWORTH.  J 


A  NEW  WORK  ON  SURGERY. 

Ws  are  happy  in  being  able  to  inform  our  readers  that  Prof, 
Hii'i'9  of  the  JiUeciie  Medical  Institute^  has  nearly  completed  a 
work  on  the  pradice  of  iurgtry^  as  well  as  operative  surgery.  It 
wiU  embody  all  tlie  improvements  in  the  healinjg  art,  up  to  the 
'  time.    We  are  informed  that  the  work  will  be  a  full,  but 
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concise  practical  treatise,  embracing  all  the  surgical  diseases  and 
operations,  in  a  volume  of  about  five  hundred  large  octavo  pages, 
illustrated  with  a  sufficient  number  of  plates.  It  will  be  arrai^ed 
both  as  a  text  book  for  students,  and  a  guide  for  eveiy-da^  reference 
in  practice.  It  is  not  so  voluminous  as  to  be  inconvenient,  while 
it  treats  upon  all  the  subjects  with  such  minuteness  of  detail  as 
cannot  fail  to  render  it  a  most  valuable  assistant  and  guide  to  the 
practitioner  and  student. 

As  there  will  necessarily  be  much  in  it  which  has  not  heretofore 
been  found  in  our  surgical  authors,  and  as  mBnj  formula  for  com^ 
pounds  recommendea  will  not  be  found  in  the  books  now  in  ns^, 
they  will  be  published  in  this.  A  systematic  work  on  the  prac- 
tice of  surgery,  as  pursued  by  Eclectics,  has  Ions;  been  wanting,  as 
the  improvements  m  that  branch  are  more  striking  and  peculiar 
than  in  any  other ;  and  we  rejoice  that  one  so  competent,  both  by 
his  minute  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  practical  skill  in  sui^gery^  as 
Prof.  Hill,  has  undertaken  it,  and  has  so  nearly  accomplished  the 
task.  Prof.  H.  has  for  several  years  past  been  collecting  facts  and 
materials,  from  all  available  sources,  for  the  work,  and  now  hopes 
to  present  it  as  early  as  the  first  of  June  next. 

We  hope  our  friends  will  embrace  tlie  earliest  opportunity  to 
procure  copies  of  the  work  as  soon  as  it  is  out.  As  it  must  neces- 
sarilv  involve  a  large  expense,  we  hope  a  rapid  sale  of  a  work  so 
much  needed,  filling,  as  it  does,  a  vacuum  m  our  medical  liters^ 
ture,  will  soon  reimburse  to  the  Doctar  the  laige  expenditure,  if 
not  render  him  some  reward  for  his  arduous  labors. 

To  get  up  a  new  work  on  surgery,  embracing  as  it  will  so  much 
that  is  entirely  new  to  the  great  mass  of  the  profession,  and  much 
that  is  quite  peculiar  to  himself  and  Prof.  Morrow,  (whose  exten- 
sive experience,  as  well  as  that  of  many  other  able  practitioners, 
the  author  is  favored  with,)  must  of  necessity  involve  great  labors. 
Far  different  is  it  with  those  who  compile  from,  or  merely  repul>> 
lisli  European  works.  But,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
labor  and  expense,  we  are  informed  that  Dr.  Hill  designs  putting 
the  price  no  higher  than  that  of  Old  School  works  of  the  same 
size.  It  will  probably  come  at  about  three  dollars — though,  in 
order  to  get  some  aid  in  paying  the  expense  of  publishing,  the 
Doctor  proposes  to  make  liberal  discounts  to  all  who  will  advance 
the  money  for  copies  of  the  work.  T.  M.  L. 


ECLECTIC  PRACTICE. 

DsAR  Sis: — In  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of  tlie 
Eclectic  Medical  Association,  I  have  kept  a  regular  list  oi  cases 
treated  by  me  during  the  year  1849^  whicn  you  may  publish  or  not, 
as  you  think  best. 
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I  have  now  b^n  practicing  medicine  for  eighteeil  years ;  and 
althoQgh  I  think  I  learn  something  every  year,  still  if  I  coald  give 
a  correct  list  of  cases  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  1  think  it 
would  not  exhibit  a  greater  mortality  in  proportion  to  the  number 
treated  than  does  this  report. 

I  was  not  a  little  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  attend  the 
Convention.  I  lon^  to  see  and  shake  by  the  hand  my  old  friends 
and  fellow  laborers  in  the  great  and  glorious  cause  ot  Medical  Be- 
form.  I  am,  however,  much  gratified  in  hearing  from  yoo  the  assi^ 
rance  of  your  prosperity,  and  that  you  have  a  full  and  respectahle 
class.  I  feel  more  and  more  confident  tliat  our  cause  will  yet  toi- 
umph,  the  efforts  of  Old  Hunkerism  to  the  contrary  notwitib* 


I  hope  you  will  be  a  little  particular  in  selecting  materials  to 
build  up  and  extend  our  cause  throughout  the  community.  We 
want  men  of  firmness  as  well  as  intelligence — not  only  well  quali- 
fied, bat  confident  in  their  abilities.  These  milk  and  water 
young  men  are  not  the  ones  to  stem  the  tide  of  opposition  that  wfll 
most  assuredly  meet  them  on  their  first  commehcement  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  Physicians  of  the  Old  School  are  not  half  so 
Wolent  in  their  opposition  as  they  were  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  Eclectics  are  being  multiplied  throashout  the  country.  Our 
principles  are  more  generally  known  and  appreciated ;  yet  there 
are  some  that  are  so  fearful  of  opposition,  or  of  their  own  abilities, 
thai  they  dare  not  stand  straight,  but  are  constantly  wavering,  andh 
QDS^tled. 

When  I  commenced  practice,  general  blood-letting  was  resort^ 
ta  much  more  frequently  than  at  present :  indeed,  there  are  a  great 
maay  Allopaths  tliat  do  not  think  of  resorting  to  it  now,  in  cases 
where  it  was  the  Hnemta  non.with  them  then.  At  that  time,  in 
eases  of  pleurisy  and  innammation  of  the  lungs,  not  only  every  phy- 
•aiciao,  but  every  old  woman,  thought  that  the  first  and  most  neces- 
aary  thina  to  lie  done,  was  to  let  blood.  Therefore,  in  difficult 
caaes,  1  nad  recourse  to  it,  knowing  that  if  they  should  die,  I 
ahoakl  liave  to  bear  the  blame.  I  soon  found,  however,  that  it 
was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  actually  injurious.  I  therefore 
abandoned  it  entirely.  I  will  farther  state,  that  I  have  never  lost 
a  case  of  inflammation  of  tlie  lungs  or  of  pleurisy,  since  I  com* 
aaenced  practice,  (and  I  have  had  a  great  share  of  them,)  and  have 
sat  had  recourse  to  blood-letting,  either  general  or  local,  for  the 
last  ten  years  at  least,  in  either  of  these  complaints. 

But  to  the  report:  From  January  1,  1849,  to  January  1,  1866, 
I  treated  in  all  six  hundred  and  ninety-three  cases.  Of  thea% 
tkeie  died,  six.  Of  these,  three  were  cases  of  consumption,  who 
had  been  tampering  with  patent  medicines  or  Allopathic  physicians, 
ot  both,  until  tliey  were  far  advanced  before  I  was  caJled.  Oae 
w$B  an  old  lady,  with  erysipelas ;  one,  a  case  of  croup,  so  far 
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tgaoe  when  I  got  tkere  that  he  lived  but  a  few  guawtca;  the  other 
was  a  amall  and  weakly  chiid»  with  meaalea. 

J.  BEEMAN. 
Birmin£ihamf  January  ly  1850. 

N.  B.  In  looking  over  my  letter,  I  thoi^bt  perhaps  yoa  tni^ 
iibink  I  had  reference  to  your  Haining  yocint;  men  for  tlie  iiracCica 
ifcot  being  sufficiently  thorough ;  but  that  is  far  from  being  the  ease. 
Situated  as  I  have  been,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  becofmng 
acquainted  with  every  kind  of  physicians,  and  I  think  I  can  aafehr 
say,  that  the  graduates  of  the  Eclectic  College  appear  to  have  had 
as  thorough  a  course  of  training,  to  say  the  least,  as  those  of  any 
medical  college  in  the  Union.  It  was  the  natural  qualificatiotts  of 
which  I  was  speaking*  J.B. 

COLLODION,  OR  LIQUID  CUTICLE. 

V  A  siiOBT  description  of  this  substance  and  its  uses  may  aol  he 
altogedber  uninteresting  to  the  public,  being  a  highly  im 
dtsooverVf  inasmuch  as  it  fonns  an  adhesive  plaster,  much  f 
Ue  to  ail  the  ordinary  adhesive  plasters.  It  was  discovered 
the  flouddle  of  the  year  1848,  by  Messrs.  Maynard  &  Bigelow,  of 
Boston ;  but  still,  notwithstanding  it  is  an  American  discov«ryy  tke 
public  generally  seem  to  be  quite  unacquainted  with  ttiis  vahiable 
.stance,  which  has  now  become  almost  indispensable  in  many  c 

Collodion  is  an  ethereal  solution  of  exploding  cotton,  wbidi, 

bein^  spread  upon  linen  or  skin,  and  applied  as  ^plaster,  will  est 

only  isolate  oiganic  parts  from  the  atmosphere  better  tiian  any  other 

vieans,  but  will  also  render  a  suture  auperfiuoiis,  inasmuch  as  it  is 

.not  a^cled  by  dampness,  and  presses  on  the  skin  with  a  stneaMk 

hx  surpassing  that  of  the  very  best  adhesive  {^asters.     This  aA^ 

lion  received  the  name  of  Collodion,  aad  it  was  not  long  I 

asany  articles  in  its  praise  appeared  in  the  Enf^lish  journals,  fi 

Simpson  and  others,  who  noticed  its  physical  qualities  aod 

happy  results  produced  by  them,  not  only  upm  fresh  sorea, 

.QpoQ  ulcers  of  long  standing,  etc.    On  the  Ccotinent,  it  aefuscd  ta 

^Ibe  more  difficult,  on  first  introducing  it,  to  oomriace  scientific  wmm 

.of  its  real  worth ;  indeed,  in  Paris  they  were  on  tlie  point  of  nro* 

aonncing  it  a  mystery  which  tiiey  coidd  not  soke,  as  it  at  wM 

aeemed  impossible  to  dissolve  the  cotton  in  ether.     In  tlie 

time,  the  well  known  chemist,  Mialhi,  after  a  number  of  fi 

experiments,  finally  succeeded  in  preparing  it.     After  this,  it 

introduced  into  the  ho^ltab  in  Paris,  and  used  by  Malgaigfie 

several  others,  not  only  as  a  plaster  to  unite  fresh  sores,  bat  l 

-also  pencilled  the  edses  of  such  sores  with  it,  in  order  to  effect 

complete  exclusion  of  the  atmosphere,  aiter  the  edges  of  the 

jhad  become  imited,  and  the  nesak  was  so  satisbotory  as  to 

jftOifyAm  praise  hestowed  upon  it  i^  (he  Araeriian  jovnaku    A 


impoitent  advantnge  in  the  application  of  Collodion,  is  ita  being  per- 
fectly insoluble  by  dampness,  so  that  it  neither  can  loosen  by  water 
nor  [ymph  which  separate  it  from  the  covered  part.  Neither  can  it 
be  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  and  if  the  circumference  of  the  sore  be,  un» 
dertbe  operation  of  dressing,  soiled  by  Collodion,  neither  oil,  soap, 
nor  ammoniac  will  remove  it  from  tlie  skin.  When  spr^e^d  on  the 
skin,  it  quickly  forms  a  thin  transparent  membrane,  suflSciently  tena** 
cious  to  keep  the  edges  of  small  sores  perfectly  united;  thus  making 
the  use  of  the  proper  Collodion  plaster  superfluous.  ]3ut  such  a 
membrane  cannot  of  course  be  removed  by  washing;  and  if  in  dress* 
the  sore,  any  of  the  Collodion  adheres  to  the  fingers,  it  cannot  be 
removed  except  by  concentrated  vinegar  or  ether.  It  is  evidently  an 
advantage  of  no  little  importance  that  cold  fomentations  can  be 
applied  to  a  sore  without  tiie  small  strips  which  confine  the  plaster 
becoming  loose.  Troschel  has  fomented  a  wounded  hand  wid» 
water  and  lead  water,  for  six  days  in  succession,  without  the  confinr 
iog  strips  of  Collodion  becoming  loose.  If  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
op  a  sore  which  is  not  bathed,  they  will  continue  to  adhere  extremely 
well  for  four  days  with  certainty,  even  if  the  part  underneath  should 
become  swollen;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  they  loosen — 
probably  owing  to  the  loosening  of  the  epidermis,  or  scarf  skin. 

AlthoQgli  Collodion  is  so  recently  discovered,  we  have  already 
numy  proob  of  ita  healing  powers ;  and  it  is  evident  that  these  are 
in  a  great  measure,  dependent  upon  its  physical  qualities,  which 
uodouUedty  make  it  rar  preferable  to  any  otiier  plaster,  for  the 
complete  isolation  of  any  required  part.  In  England,  the  applica- 
tion of  it  to  ulcers  of  long  standing  has  been  fouLd  very  benenciah 
Paaner,  of  Berlin,  has  even  healed  chancres  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  by  penciilio^  them  with  Collodion ;  but  it  must  be  observe^ 
that  it  was  applied  after  the  sores  had  been  previously  cleansed  t^ 
the  use  of  caustics,  so  that  atony  or  debility  only  retarded  thenr 
healing.  Wilson,  of  London,  h^s  applied  it  to  eruptions  of  the 
akin,  with  considerable  success,  and  others  have  been  very  succesai' 
fill  in  applying  it  to  bums  in  the  third  degree.  But  one  of  its 
moat  important  uses  ^s  its  application  to  sore  nipples,  forming  a  new 
cuticle  anound  the  nipple,  thereby  enabling  the  mother  to  continue 
mckling  her  child,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  too  painful* 
It  has  even  been  used  as  a  bandage,  instead  of  starch,  in  cases  of 
Inictara;  but  it  seems  particularly  adapted  to  finer  aiMl  more  deli* 
cate  bandages-^for  instance,  after  plastic  operations,  and  to  pencil 
the  fissure  of  die  eyeJids,  to  keep  the  eyes  closed  after  operations 
4pon  them.  This  can  of  course  be  quite  as  well  done  by  this 
QMtbod  as  by  the  ordinary  confining  strips  of  plaster;  thereby 
^ntng  several  advantages — for  instance,  that  of  being  able  to 
Mply  cold  fomentations,  and  of  dispensing  with  heating  bandages* 
JBxperimentB  have  also  been  successfully  made  to  combine  Coila» 
dkM  frith  o^ber  medicines.    Mr*  Simon,  an  apothecary  of  Beriin, 
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prepared  Collodion  Cantharidate,  which  operated  on  the  skin  like 
emplastrurn  vesicatorium,  or  blister.  On  spreading  tliis  composition 
on  the  skin,  it  forms  a  perfect  varnish,  which  in  a  short  time 
causes  the  epidermis  to  rise  like  an  ordinary  vesicatorium.  As  it 
dries  incredibly  quick,  the  application  is  veij  easily  made,  and  it 
can  be  readily  seen  that  it  is  easier  to  limit  the  operation  of  the 
blister  to  any  particular  part  by  this  method,  than  with  the  ordinaij 
cantharides  plaster,  and  an  evident  advantage  is,  its  being  impos- 
sible for  the  uneasy  patient  to  tear  it  off.  Collodion,  properly  pre- 
pared, has  the  appearance  of  a  thick  mucilaginous  substance,  with 
the  smell  and  taste  of  ether.  If  it  become  sour  in  reaction,  it  is 
not  properly  prepared,  as  in  such  a  case,  acetum  vini  has  been  used 
instead  of  ether,  or  else  it  has  not  been  well  washed.  The  Collo- 
dion of  commerce  is  not  generally  well  prepared ;  consequently,  it 
does  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  being  too  thin  and  easily 
washed  away.  E.  PAOLI,  M.  D. 

Cincinnati^  March  6,  I860. 

[The  Collodicn  or  Liquid  Cuticle,  prepared  by  Paoli  4t  Co.,  diugg^stM,  S08  Main 
street,  is  sold  wholesale  for  $1.50  per  doz^n  ounce  bottles.] 

REMARKS  ON  THE  USE  OF  REVELLANTS,  &o. 

Scarcely  any  knowledge  is  eiven  us  of  this  class  of  agents  by 
systematic  authorities,  except  that  some  are  rubefacients,  others 
vesicant,  cauterant,  &c.,  and  that  they  are  applicable  in  cases 
where  the  practitioner  wishes  to  divert  inordinate  organic  action 
from  a  more  to  a  less  vital  organ.  However  valuable  this  knowl- 
edge may  be,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  of  minor  importance  compared 
with  the  knowledge  of  their  specific  action  on  tne  general  system; 
for  no  one  will  deny  that  they  are  absorbed ,  and  if  they  possess 
any  medicinal  properties,  they  will  exert  their  influences.  I  need 
only  reffer  to  the  action  of  cantharides,  antimony,  tobacco,  &c., 
&c.,  in  proof  of  this.  But  while  such  evils  result  from  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  them,  we  witness  revolutions  effected  in  diseased 
constitutions,  which  were  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other  remedial 
agents,  by  the  skilful  prescription  of  those  whose  medical  proper- 
ties would  exert  a  specific  influence  on  the  case* 

Recent  Neurological  experiments  have  demonstrated  the  fact, 
that  absorption  from  the  surface  takes  place  much  more  readily  and 
generally  than  we  were  taught  to  believe  by  the  old  crude  notions 
of  absorption.  Consequently,  without  discrimination  more  minute 
than  is  generally  practiced,  great  mischief  may  be  done,  or,  at 
least,  all  good  effects  resulting  from  the  diversion  of  morbid  exrtte- 
ment  may  be  counteracted,  by  the  specific  influence  of  the  agent 
used.     On  the  other  hand,  attention  to  these  facts  will  enable  the 

K petitioner  to  prescribe  with  much  more  certainty  of  securing 
eir  good  ciffi^cts,  far  beyond  that  of  counter-irritation.     S.  E.  P. 


]part  2. — jtSixsttiiantcns  MtAvms, 
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ON  THE  NUTRITIVE   PROPERTIES  OF  FISH  OIL. 


BT   BOBXRT   DBUITT,    LONDON, 


Or  the  virtues  of  cod-liver  oil  there  can  be  now  no  qneetioD ; — 
and  its  seems  capable  of  doioe  two  things.  In  the  first  place  it 
fattens,  and  adds  to  the  bulk  of  the  body  ;  and,  in  (he  secona  place, 
it  Rives  nutrition  a  better  turn  as  it  were :  it  makes  the  fluios  and 
souds  healthier  as  well  as  bulkier,  and  enables  them  to  throw 
off  a  variety  of  cachectic  derangements.  These  useful  qualities 
have  been  partially  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  they  are 
due  to  a  minute  quantity  of  some  biliary  pnnciple  contained  m  the 
oil.  This  supposition  seemed  to  me  extremely  improbable,  espe- 
cially on  considering  the  numerous  adulterations  to  which .  the  oil 
was  liable ;  and  accordingly  I  determined  on  making  a  few  exper- 
iments on  the  subject,  the  results  of  which  follow. 

For  this  purpose  I  applied  to  my  oilman  for  some  specimens  ot 
the  purest  and  sweetest  lamp  oil,  and  procured  several  varieties  of 
whale  and  seal  oil,  decidedly  fishy  ana  rank'in  flavor,  but  not  ran- 
cid or  oi^dized  or  putrescent.  In  fact,  the  flavor  of  the  oil  com- 
monlv  called  ^^southem  oil,"  the  produce  of  the  black  whale, 
which  I  chiefly  employed,  is  not  disagreeable  to  any  one  who  is 
fiee  from  fancies  on  the  subject ;  and  if  mixed  with  three  or  four 
parts  of  almond  oil,  is  not  a  whit  more  offensive  to  the  taste  than 
the  common  oleum  jeeoris  oieUi. 

Case  I.  and  II.-*^wo  brothers,  S.,  aged  3  and  6,  flabby  pasty 
children,  each  suffering  from  pustular  eruption  on  the  bead  and  face. 
A  wound  made  on  the  head  of  one  of  tnem  a  week  since  had  de- 
generated into  a  flabby  sore.  No  deficiency  of  food.  Both  took 
a  tea-spoonful  of  seal  oil  three  times  a  day  in  lemonade.  Their 
mother  reports  that  they  were  excessively  fond  of  their  medicine ; 
they  took  it  for  a  fortnight,  when  the  skin  of  each  was  quite 
healthy,  and  complexion  dear. 

III. — ^J.  W.,  a  pale,  unhealthy  child,  aged  2^  years;  subject  to 
pustular  eruptions  on  the  face.  Cured  by  tlie  same  dose  of  southern 
oil,  thrice  oaily  for  a  week.  Cured  far  more  readily  than  on  for- 
naer  occasions  by  calomel.    Likes  the  oil  extremely. 

IV. — ^J.  L.,  a  miserable  child ;  glands  in  neck  greatly  enlamd; 
purolent  discharge  from  ears ;  abdomen  swelled  and  hard.  This 
child  got  better  under  the  use  of  seal  oil,  but  did  not  take  it  reg- 
ularly enough  to  make  the  case  of  any  value. 
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v. — J.  E.,  aged  2,  subject  to  skin  diseases  from  birth ;  his 
mother  had  syphilis ;  his  compleiion  pecoltarly  pasty  and  sallow. 
Took  douthem  oil  in  the  above  doses  for  a  month.  Greatly  im- 
proved in  flesh  and  complexion ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  course  had 
an  attack  of  eczema  in  the  arms. 

VI. — W.|  St.  30;  subject  to  sciatica.  Took  the  southern  oil; 
is  aertaia  that  it  has  done  him  much  good. 

VII. — J.  W.,  «t.  36.  Was  lai^fy  bled  for  acute  rheumatism 
a  twelvemonth  since.  Has  never  recovered  flesh  or  strength,  and 
is  racked  with  pains  in  the  back  and  shoulders.  Took  cod*iiver 
oil  for  a  month  with  benefit  last  May ;  left  it  oflT  during  the  sum- 
met;  became  thinner  and  weaker.  Took  sontliem  oil  m  the  dose 
of  two  drachms  thrice  daily  for  three  weeks ;  likes  it  much  |  feels 
itronjpr,  and  looks  as  decioedly  fatter  and  better  in  condition  as  he 
did  from  the  cod-liver  oih 

VIIL— Mrs.  P.  suffered  from  puerperal  mania  whilst  suckKng, 
last  automn;  has  continued  ansemic  and  despondent:  has  taken 
m^ery  form  of  mineral  and  vegetable  tonic  witti  temporary  benefit 
Took  southern  oil  for  three  weeks;  is  unmistakeably  plumper, 
elearer  in  complexion,  and  in  better  spirits. 

IX. — J.  M.,  a  sallow  child^  let.  4,  took  the  southern  oil  for  a 
week,  for  impetirinous  eruptions  on  the  face  and  legs.  The  im- 
provament  in  flew  and  clearness  of  complexion  was  extraordinaiy, 
and  the  eruption  nearly  disappeared. 

These  few  cases  do  not  prove  much ;  but,  so  far  as  they  go  are 
satisfactorv*  No  one  who  had  seen  the  children  above  mentioned 
before  and  after  their  course  of  oil,  could  doubt  that  a  most  benefi* 
cial  change  had  been  wrought  by  something.  The  great  delight 
which  the  little  wretches  took  in  their  dose  is  another  point  worth 
noticing.  I  would  therefore  suggest,  that  it  is  well  woith  while  to 
make  a  fair  experiment  on  a  large  scale,  to  determine  whether  it  in 
fish  oil  in  general  that  does  gooo,  or  only  the  oil  of  the  cod's  liver. 
If,  as  I  believie,  almost  any  kind  of  fish  oil  will  answer  the  pnr- 
foiej  then  many  of  the  poor  will  be  able  to  use  the  cheaper  kinds, 
who  could  not  afford  the  nicer,  but  more  costly  cod4iver  oil. — 
Lond.  Mtd.  Oaz. 


Cataplasms. — As  a  means  of  soothing  pain  and  allaying  local 
irritation,  cataplasms,  composed  of  various  substances,  have  Idng 
been  used,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession.  Applied  when  warm 
and  soft,  they  act  as  a  kind  of  local  bath,  and  favor  cutaneous 
transpiration  and  reduce  excitement.  Our  object  in  alluding  to  this 
simple,  but  often  important  means  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  is 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  praetitioner  to  the  onion  ^uUiety  as 
an  excellent  application  over  the  epigastrium,  in  cases  of  obstinate 
bilious  vomiting,  often  witnessed  m  some  of  our  autumnal  fevers* 
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sad  in  Am  irrifoble  ilOBKh  of  the  diauptCed.    A  cmnmpimk&iA^ 


wn^nnf  to  us  from  Alabanii,  states  that  a  case  of  obstinate  hilumM 
vmmiing  of  several  days'  continuance,  in  despite  of  all  the  remedies . 
Qse^  pronqptly  yielded  to  **ii  pomliiee  made  of  raw  ontons,  hum* 
enough  to  cover  the  entire  epigastric  region ;  at  the  same  time  he 

Srre  internally  some  of  the  juice  of  the  vegetable.''  He  adds^  <<  ia 
e  cowse  of  a  few  hours  it  acted  like  a  chann — it  arrested  the' 
naiisea  and  vomiting,  whidi  bad  been  so  obstinate  and  distressing  > 
to  the  patient  for  several  days*''  He  eoncludes  by  stating  fliat  the* 
sane  means  had  been  equally  successful  in  his  hands  in  several 
aiaular  cases.— iVl  O,  Med.  and  Surg..  Jomr. 


Nxw  Rehedt  fob  Htdbofhobia. — M.  Rocber  d'Hericourt, 
who  has  lately  returned  from  a  journey  in  Abyssinia,  has  brought 
with  him  manuscripts  of  great  hterary  value,  and  has  collected  all 
the  facts  calculated  to  throw  light  on  geologn^,  mineralogy,  botany^ 
znji  other  branches  of  science.  He  has  likewise  brought  with 
him  numerous  specimens  of  a  plant,  the  root  of  which,  r^uced  to 
powder,  is  a  cure  for  hydrophobia,  both  in  men  and  animals.  Of 
Its  virtues,  M.  d'Hericourt  bad  practical  proofs.  Four  dogs  and  a . 
man  having  been  bitten  by  a  road  doe,  they  were,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  this  remedy  cured  of  the  hydrophobia  wnich  ensued; 
whilst  the  fourth  dog,  (bitten  at  the  same  time,  by  the  same  ani- . 
mal,)  to  which  the  remedy  was  not  applied,  perished  in  all  the 
agony  of  that  terrible  disease.  The  virtue  of  the  plant,  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  it  for  use,  were  ex|)lained  to  the  traveler  by  a 
potentate  of  the  country,  who  assured  him  that  it  was  there  gener- 
ally used,  and  never  failed.  The  specimens  brought  over  by  M. 
d'Hericourt  have  been  submitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris,  and  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to  test  their  efficacy. — 
Lancet. 


SuoAB  AS  AH  Anti-aphbobisiao. — Dr.  Provencal,  former  eief 
de  elinique  of  the  medical  school  of  Montpellier,  thus  speaks  of 
this  remedy.  Sugar,  in  laige  doses,  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view» 
i%  aocordint;  to  my  experience,  the  most  powerful  medicament  that 
can  be  admmistered  as  anti-aphrodisiac.  Camjdior,  by  its  prompt 
and  instantaneous  action,  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  occupied  the 
fiat  rank^  and  it  is  with  great  justice  that  it  has  been  considered 
the  ndlidote  of  cantharides,  which  is  pre-eminently  the  aphrodisiac 
remedy. 

Experience  has  proved  to  me  that  sugar  in  large  doses  is  a  truly 
powerful  aliment  and  medicine,  being  ereatly  superior  to  camphor^ . 
it  QnitBS  the  doable  property  of  paralyxing,  as  a  mediciuOf  ^ 


tbft  waeml  udor,  and  of  repftiiiiig,  as  aa  aKnenty  its  luoleasaat 
oonsequenoes.  The  dose  of  sugar  is  one  pound  a  day,  diasoWed 
in  a  quart  of  water,  milk,  or  wine,  and  taken  at  meals.  In  casea 
of  masturbation,  seminal  losses,  as  well  as  in  all  cases  of  feeble* 
nessf  wherever,  in  a  word,  it  is  necessary  to  repair  the  forces  ficv 
which  water  and  milk  would  be  inadequate,  I  administer  it  in  wine* 
In. cases  of  general  irritability  of  the  system,  as  is  frequentij 
observed  among  members  of  religious  bodies,  and  in  cases  of  pn* 
apism,  I  prescribe  the  sugar  dissolved  in  cold  water;  finally,  in 
cases  of  excitation  or  irritation  of  the  sexual  organs,  complicaled 
with  irritation  of  the  langs,  the  sugar  is  jgiven  in  milk,  or  luiewana 
ptisan  of  barley,  if  the  milk  prove  difficult  of  digestion. — Cfaz. 
de  Hop. 

Topical  Treatment  of  the  Respiratory  Passaobb. — {Read 
before  the  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society  by  Geo,  Bartlett, 
M.'D.) — There  are  many  instances,  also,  of  acute  disturbance  of 
function  in  the  respiratory  passages  unaccompanied  with  organic 
change,  which  well  reward  the  application  of  local  remedies. 
Some  of  these  are  trivial  in  their  character,  and  some  very  grave. 
Why  should  not  these  be  treated  as  if  they  were  on  the  external 
surface  ?  If  the  eye,  or  the  nose,  or  the  rectum,  or  uretba,  is  the 
seat  of  disorder,  and  we  can  see  any  physical  change  that  may 
cause  or  continue  the  evil,  we  do  not  keep  our  hands  off  and  allow 
disorganization,  perhaps,  to  go  on,  while  the  patient  is  swallowing 
druffs.  To  be  consistent,  the  same  local  remedies  should  be 
applied  to  the  earliest  indications  of  physical  change  in  the  throat. 
With  a  little  pains-taking,  these  may  readily  be  orouffht  within 
sight  in  very  many  instances,  and  in  all,  the  eye  or  Uie  ear  are 
pretty  sure  guides  for  discovering  their  presence.  Remembering 
that  nicety  in  function  in  any  organ  does  not  necessarily  imply 
intolerance  of  interference  when  that  function  is  disturt)ed,  and 
that  experience  has  shown  that  the  animal  sensibility  of  the  respi- 
ratory  passages  is  not  very  exalted,  why  is  not  topical  medication 
as  appropriate  practice  on  one  surface  as  another  ? 

Among  the  indispensable  requisites  for  success  in  the  treatment 
under  consideration,  is  a  long  perseverance  on  the  part  of  both 
patimit  and  physician,  to  which  should  be  joined,  on  the  part  of 
the  latter,  a  ready  familiarity  with  a  large  number  of  diflferent 
remedial  substances.  By  too  eeneral  consent,  nitrate  of  silver  has 
almost  exclusively  been  relied  upon;  while,  in  addition  to  the 
already  welUknown  escharotics,  alteratives,  and  narcotics,  modem 
chemistry  has  furnished  us  with  many  new  agents  of  nearly  untried 
efficacy  in  surgical  practice. 

To  avoid  monopolizing  the  Society's  time,  the  natural  history 
and  pathology  of  the  disorders  of  the  air  passages  have  been  pur* 
poeeiy  omitted.    Looked  at  from  simply  the  practical  point  ci 
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view,  the  fUlowii^  dedoetions  seem  to  be  jattiied  by  our  presenl 
state  of  knowledge. 

1  •  That  no  good  reason  can  be  given  why  disease  of  the  respi- 
ratory passages,  manifest  to  the  eye,  should  not  be  treated  on  tiie 
same  principle  as  analogous  morbid  changes  on  the  external  surface^ 

2.  That  disease  in  these  passages  is  not  rare,  but  frequent ;  and 
is  as  often  the  cause  as  it  is  the  consequence  of  tubercufous  devel- 
opment. 

3.  That  the  benefit  of  t<^cal  treatment  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  chronic  cases — acute  afiections  yielding  to  it  more  promptly  and 
Hurely  than  to  any  other. 

4.  That  cough,  hoarseness,  loss  of  voice,  &c.,  whether  accom- 
panied with  incurable  disease  of  the  lungs  or  not,  should  be  treated 
topically ;  if  not  with  the*  expectation  of  saving  life,  at  least  of 
proloiMnng  it,  and  with  a  certainty  of  diminishing  suffering. 

4.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  not  a  universal  remedy — other  sub- 
stances frequently  possessing  the  same  superiority  over  it,  when 
applied  to  the  internal  sur&ces,  that  they  do  when  used  externally. 
-^Bo$L  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 


Compression  op  the  Aorta  iif  Utkrine  Hbmorrhaob. — 
The  application  of  arterial  pressure  to  arrest  formidable  uterine 
hemorrhaj^,  is  not  presented  here  as  a  novelty.  The  merit  of  its 
introduction  is  probably  due  to  the  veteran  Baudelcoque ;  after 
him,  it  was  adopted  and  recommended  by  Chailly ;  while  the 
practice  has  been  further  confirmed  by  cases  presented  to  the 
notice  of  the  profession  by  Mr.  Pretty,  J.  D.  Brown,  and  many 
others.  Still  its  adoption  has  not  been  in  proportion  to  its  merits ; 
and  in  circumstances  where  it  might  have  afforded  timely  succor, 
doubtful  and  hazardous  experiments  have  often  been  resorted  to, 
attended  with  confusion  to  the  accoucheur  and  peril  to  the  patient. 
It  has  been  my  reliance  in  numerous  instances  during  the  past  six 
years,  and  wiUi  so  happy  results,  that  I  have  come  to  regard  any 
degree  of  poH  partum  Hemorrhage  so  easily  controlled,  as  to  con- 
stitute an  action  of  no  very  grave  moment.  It  is  a  resort  at  once 
safe,  practicable,  and  efficient.  Even  when  the  stomach  will  read- 
ily toleFate  ergot,  and  every  other  ordinary  means  can  be  made 
sabservient,  there  is  often  an  interval  before  their  efiicient  operation 
can  be  obtained,  when  the  patient's  life  is  momentarily  endangered 
by  delay.  At  this  critical  juncture,  compression  of  the  aorta  can 
be  brought  to  bear  with  signal  advantage,  while  it  will  not  embar- 
rass, but  rather  assist  the  oidinary  efibrts  of  both  nature  and  art 
toward  an  favorable  issue.  We  should  by  no  means  neglect  the 
aaoal  ap|diances  at  hand ;  but  are  at  liberty,  especially  if  the  ser- 
vices of  a  reliable  assistant  are  at  command,  to  resort  to  the  appli- 
cation of  cold,  associated  with  manual  compressure  of  the  uterine 
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tomor.    Bf  Ais  iDeMi^  the  pttfenl^s  Ufe  b  pUeed  h^ 

for  the  instant,  and  an  extension  of  time  is  gained,  ia  which  to 

induce  that  find  contraction,  short  of  which  no  attendant  could 

abandon  his  cbai^ge  with  any  degree  of  inteUigeol  8ati8fiM:ti(Hi  and 

composure. 

Neither  in  snch  cases  should  aim  be  barely  to  to  save  life  from 
the  extremitjT  of  peril.  There  is  a  degree. of  hemerrhage,  gradoa* 
ted  by  individual  circumstances,  beyond  which  it  should  be  con- 
sidered  a  calamity  for  our  pattents  to  succumb.  The  shock  to  the 
system  produced  by  extreme  depletion,  frequently  saps  the  founda- 
tions of  health  and  vigor,  and  opens  avenues  for  toe  approach  of 
some  insidious  and  deadly  mischief* 

la  relation  to  the  modus  ofsrandi^  the  aorta  shonld  he  com* 
pressed  in  the  umbilical  region  just  before  its  iliac  btfurcatioo.  At 
this  point,  after  the  partial  cfescent  of  the  uterus,  there  is  seldom 
any  intervening  obstacle;  the  parieties  of  the  abdomen  lie  near 
the  spine,  and  readily  yield  on  account  of  their  flaccidity ;  and 
should  any  portion  of  intestine  happen  to  be  floating  in  the  way, 
it  readily  eludes  the  touch,  and  the  hand  is  at  once  upon  the  aorta 
strongly  pulsating,  and  feelinff  under  the  finger  like  a  large  whip- 
cord.  The  pulsations  can  be  readily  controlled  by  firm,  steady, 
and  not  very  forcible  pressure ;  and  this  can  be  brought  to  bear 
witti  the  greatest  facility  by  a  thumb  and  one  finger,  or  a&y  two 
fingers,  so  placed  in  juxtaposition  as  to  bring  the  triangular  qiace 
formed  at  tneir  extremities  to  fit  over  the  artery  like  a  saddle,  and 
by  this  means  prevent  it  rolling  from  the  grasp,  as  it  is  liable  to  do 
without  some  such  precaution. 

The  demand  for  this  arterial  compression  will  of  coarse  be  pro> 
portioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  hemorrhage  and  the  condition  of 
the  patient ;  but  in  the  event  of  flooding,  however  sadden  or  a|^ 
palling,  I  believe  the  physician  has  here  at  ready  command  the 
k^y  that  may  infallibly  and  safely  check  the  flow  of  the  vital 
current. — Cammunieaied  far  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour* 
Boberi  Cranty  M.  D.,  MiddUbury^  Conn.,  Nov.  20, 1849. 


Nasal  HciroRaHAGB.— There  are  few  physicians  who  have  not 
occasionally  been  annoyed  by  Ae  difficulty  with  which  nasal  hess* 
orrfaage  is  arrested.  An  old  ship-master  eommunicated  to  me  a 
methyl,  which-  shows  that  the  artery  furnishing  tlie  sopply  of 
blood  can  be  perfectly  compressed  at  the  root  of  the  oraer  incisor 
teeth.  His  process  was  to  roll  up  a  piece  of  paper  ana  frface  it 
under  the  upper  lip.  The  first  opportunity  I  had  of  trying  it  was 
a  case  of  profuse  nemorrhage  from  a  fall,  which  had  persi&d  four 
dajrs,  notwithstanding  repeated  plugging  of  the  nostrils,  and  the 
patient  had  become  almost  exsanguine*  In  this  case  the  froat 
teeth  of  the  patient  were  wantine,  and  I  applied  the  pressure  by 
tying  a  knot  m  a  bandage,  which  I  piaoedoB  the  iqK^  lip  eo  as  to 
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make  pretrare  iimnediately  at  the  root  of  the  septnin  narium,  and 
tied  the  bandage  around  the  head  above  the  ears.  The  hemorrha^ 
was  immediately  and  permanently  arrested.  On  mentioning  the 
subject  to  several  of  my  medical  iriends,  I  found  the  practice  was 
new  to  them  all,  and  1  therefore  communicate  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  profession. — Communicaitd  for  the  Boiton  Med.  and  Surg. 
Jour,  by  Samuel  R.  Smiihj  TompkinsvilUj  Siaien  hland^  N.  F., 
Oei.  16,  1849. 

Origin  of  Molbs. — My  object  on  the  present  occasion  is  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  veiy  frequent  occurrence 
of  mdee  in  connection  with  protracted  laetation.  Can  it  be  a 
mere  coincidence  of  circumstances?  I  think  not.  It  is  freely 
admitted  that  we  sometimes  meet  with  them  under  other  other  and 
diflferent  circumstances,  yet  if  my  observation  is  correct,  a  very 
lar^e  majority  of  the  cases  occur  in  connection  with,  and,  as  I 
believe,  under  the  influence  of  unnecessarily  prolonged  nursing. 
To  illnstrate  my  precise  meaning:  A  woman  gives  birth  to  a  child 
which  she  nnrses  for  ten  or  twelve  months,  and  during  this  period 
the  secretion  of  milk  exerts  so  potent  an  influence  on  the  uteroiy 
that  the  catamenia  does  not  appear.  But,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  the  uterus  refuses  to  remain  dormant  any  longer,  and 
the  menstrual  flux  once  more  occurs  with  its  wontea  periodicity. 
The  nursing  is  continued,  and  often  continued  for  no  otner  purpose 
than  the  prevention  of  ^  conception ;  but  the  ol^ct  is  in  part  iru^ 
trated,  for  under  these  circumstances,  conception  does  frequently 
take  place.  And,  I  may  ask,  how  very  often  does  conception  under 
such  circumstances  prove  an  imperfect,  blighted,  or  false  concep- 
tion? Mijght  we  not  anticipate  such  a  result;  for,  althoura 
it  may  still  be  alleged  that  conception  does  not  take  place  in  the 
uterus,  yet  all  perhaps  acree  that  a  vigorous  md  healthy  condition 
of  that  organ  is  generally  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  healthy  fetus. 

In  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  during  which  time  I  have  been 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  quite  a  considerable  number 
of  cases  of  mole,  or  false  conception,  nave  fallen  under  my  obser* 
▼altoH ;  and  without  hesitation  I  assert,  that  a  laige  majori^  of  the 
whole  number  have  occurred  in  females  who  continued  to  nurse 
their  children  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  catamenia,  and  in 
whom  this  function  was  not  re-established  for  ten  or  twelve  months 
after  the  birth  of  their  children.  I  have  recently  solicited  the 
opinion  of  several  of  m^  medical  friends  whose  opportunities  for 
ooaerritig  have  been  quite  ample.  Some  of  them  are  satisied  of 
the  correctness  of  my  opinion  |  others  have  not  paid  suflkient, 
attention  to  the  attendant  circumstances  of  their  cases  to  speak 
definitely  on  the  subject. — Communicated  for  the  We$t.  Jour,  of 
Sftr.  and  Med.  by  Thmae  Lipscomb^  Shelby vilUj  Tenn. 
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MEDICAL   SCHOOLS— BEGINNING  OF  THE   REV- 

OLUTION. 

SiNcs  die  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cinciniuiti  has  attained 
a  promineat  rank  among  the  Medical  Colleges  of  America,  five 
other  schools  have  been  chartered,  aiming  to  carry  oat  similar 
principles.  During  the  past  winter,  two  of  these  have  held  their 
first  session — one  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  the  other  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.  The  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  chartered  by  the  Legisla- 
tore  of  Indiana  has  not,  we  believe,  as  yet  been  organized  for  ope- 
mtion.  The  Philadelphia  school,  entitled  '^Eclectic  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania,''  has  already  been  organized  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Faculty  consisting  of  Thomas  Coojck,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine ;  Wm.  F.  Smith, 
M.  D.  Professor  of  Surgery ;  Joseph  Sites,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children ;  John  T.  Walsh, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  Henrt  Hollbm* 
bach,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics; 
and  Franklin  Stewart,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Cheraistiy. 
We  believe  the  charter  of  the  school  was  obtained  without  any 
difficulty,  and  we  trust  its  career  will  be  one  of  usefulness  and 
honor.  We  regret  that  we  have  but  little  acquaintance  at  present 
with  the  merits  of  tlie  Faculty,  their  names  being  generally  unfa» 
miliar. 

The  Legislature  of  Kentucky  has  chartered  a  new  sdiool,  noda 
the  title  of  **  American  Reformed  Medical  Inttttute  of  Louis* 
ville.*'  This  is  somewhat  remarkable,  when  we  reflect  that  a 
party  of  Old  School  physicians  has  been  laboring  for  years  to 
obtain  a  charter  for  another  medical  school  at  Louisville,  but  with* 
out  success.  The  superior  success  of  the  Reformers  in  procuring 
a  charter,  presages  well  for  their  future  career.  We  believe  the 
Faculty  of  the  new  school  is  not  yet  organized,  but  we  understand 
that  an  ex-professor  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincin- 
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aati,  I<^g6ther  wilfcr  some  of  its  gmdoates,  are  engaged  in  the  mofe* 
ment  and  will  occupy  chairs. 

To  all  who  would  undertake  the  arduous- labor  of  establishing 
new  schools,  we  would  offer  our  welcome  to  the  toilsome  uoderta- 
king.  The  laborers  are  worthy  of  their  compensation ;  and  what- 
ever they  can  canre  out  for  themselves,  from  die  strong  ramparts  of 
Hunkarism,  in  Philadelphia,  Louisville,  &c.,  will  be  a  just  rewaid 
as  well  as  a  public  benefit,  by  ^*  enlarging  the  area  of  fieedom  "  in 
medicine. 

The  only  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  the  spread  of  Eclectic 
inslStotioBs  is,  that  the  necessity  of  procuring  a  large  number  of 
profiMsors  may  compel  the  election  of  individuals  to  professorial 
chairs  who  have  not  the  requisite  abilities,  learning,  age,  expe- 
rience, and  capacity  for  instruction.  The  duties  of  a  medical 
sdiool  require  talentflt  very  decidedly  above  mediocrity,  thorough 
literary,  and  professional  attainments,  efficiency  in  teaching,  and  a 
capacity  for  original  inve^gation,  as  well  as  for  the  acquisition 
of  learning.  We  apprehend  that  in  the  present  stage  of  our  pro- 
gress, ail  of  these  qualities  are  not  to  be  expected  in  every  case. 
We  must  make  the  best  of  our  incipient  condition,  and  tderats 
s  few  imperfections ;  but  as  every  year  will  increase  the  resources 
oi  scholarship  and  talent  in  the  Eclectic  ranks,  any  who  may  prove 
upon  trial  unsuited  to  the  peculiar  vocation  of  a  medical  professor, 
will,  doubtless,  in  accordance  with  the  general  wishes  of  the  pro- 
fession, give  way  to  more  acceptable  teachers ;  and  thus  we  trust 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  all  that  we  can  desire  will  be 
realized,  not  only  in  the  general  cliaracter  of  our  schools,  but  in 
their  means  of  usefulness.  The  state  legislatures  and  city  govern* 
nents  should  be  prompted  everywhere  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  in 
providing  libraries,  apparatus,  buildings,  &c.,  until  our  Eclectic 
schools  occupy^  in  all  respects,  the  front  rank  of  the  profession* 
We  hope  that  none  who  engage  in  these  enterprises  will  enter  upon 
them  with  any  other  view  than  that  of  rendering  Eclectic  Medical 
Beform  the  dominant  system  of  America,  pre-eminent  not  only  i^ 
practical  utility,  but  in  the  learning,  talent,  skill,  and  eloquence  of 
its  teachers,  the  amplitude  of  its  colleges,  the  numbers  and  inteU 
lectual  character  of  its  pupils. 

We  trust  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  tide  of  patronage  flowing 
llirough  the  channels  of  Hunkerism  will  find  another  course.    At 


iIm  iMtot  commeBoeiMiit,  two  hundred  and  eliv«n  rebelTed  Ae 
degree  of  M.  D.  at  the  Jefl^raon  Medical  College  in  PMladelphia, 
tif  whom  aixtjr-two  were  Virginians.  One  handwd  and  thirteen 
were  gndnaled  ni  Lonisnlle.  The  Medical  College  of  Ohio  had 
about  the  same  nnnber  of  gradoatet  as  the  E.  M.  Institute.  The 
LsgislatDie  has  a  bill  in  progress  to  reorganize  the  Faculty  of  die 
Medical  College  of  Ohio.  It  is  doubtless  a  good  measure^  for 
Ifce  Facultj  are  very  hostile  to  its  passage. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  says:  <<The  first  poUk 
eommenceinent  of  the  Honusopathic  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania took  place  last  woek  at  the  Mosieal  Fnnd  Hall,  Pbiiade^ihia, 
isi  pessenoe  of  an  aodiencey  the  brilliancy  of  which  waa  the  sah» 
ject  of  comrersation  by  all  present.  The  weather  could  hardly 
have  been  more  favorable;  and  no  medical  commencement  in 
niladelphia  was  ever  more  honored.  There  were  twimty  gradu' 
atas.  The  college  building  is  located  in  Filbert  street,  above 
£ieventh-Hhe  edifice  formeriy  occupied  by  the  Peonayhranin  Med» 
ical  College.'' 

This  seems  to  indicate  tfiat  the  popular  sympathies  in  Philadtd* 
^bia  are  not  altogether  in  the  orthodox  channels.  Speaking  of 
cnmmencementa,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  such  oocaaiona  in  oar 
oanntry  have  passed  off  with  greater  eclat  or  more  animated  inteei^ 
est  in  the  large  and  intelligent  audiencci  than  the  recent 
of  the  £.  M.  In8titute.*-B. 


MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

In  our  last  number  we  urged  upon  our  readers  the  vast  inqxHt* 
ance  of  securing  a  sufficient  number  of  medical  students  of  superior 
capacity  and  monU  worth  to  swell  the  ranks  of  medical  reform. 
Another  matter  which  we  hope  will  also  attract  the  attention  of 
Eclectic  practitionen/  is  the  necessity  of  a  high  standard  of  mediosl 
atteinments. 

'  An  effort  has  been  made  by  the  medical  profession  to  enlarge 
the  course  of  stody^  §oA  elevate  the  requirements  of  graduntion. 
The  University  of  iKenflisylvania  has  boldly  taken  the  lead  in  the 
extension  of  its  lectiM  term,  and  several  ot!ier  colhges  have  adopted 
a  similar  course.  May  we  not  hope  that  a  simitar  spirit  will  ani* 
ihate  the  ranks  of  rrformers,  and  that  medical  studente  will  be  deeply 
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imprasaed  bjr  Cb^ir  tescfaera  with  the  neoftMitgF  of  gouig  throng  a 
thorough  and  eatenave  ooarae  of  imtniotioiit  instead  of  bnrrfiiig, 
with  feveririi  haste,  to  practice.  The  following  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva^ 
nia  for  1849,  is  worthy  of  attention: 

<<  In  rdfltion  to  the  futere,  the  Facnltr  would  be  true  neither  to 
themselves  nor  to  the  profession,  were  they  to  draw  back  from  the 
course  of  advancement  upon  which  they  have  entered.  At  the, 
last  two  sessions,  the  regular  period  of  instraction  was  five  months 
said  a  half.  At  the  next  session,  they  propose  to  extend  it  to  six 
months;  the  period  which  they  deem  most  conducive  to  the  true 
interest  of  the  student,  and  which  the  American  Medical  Associfti- 
tion  has  recognized  as  the  standard  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  schools. 
As  three  years  of  study  and  attendance  upon  two  courses  of  lee* 
tofes  in  the  schools  are  required  of  the  candidate,  it  is  thus  seen 
tkat  two-thirds  of  the  whole  term  are  to  be  devoted  to  private  study, 
and  only  one-third  to  scholastic  instructioai.  It  appears  to  the 
Faculty  that  no  one,  familiar  with  the  vast  amount  of  various 
knowledge  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  impart  to  the  student,  can 
consider  the  latter  period  disprcjportionately  long.  Either  our  fore- 
fiithers  must  have  erred  greatly  in  exacting  from  the  pupil  an 
attendance  for  four  months,  when  the  numwr  of  branches  sepa- 
rately taaglit  and  the  amount  of  instruction  given  were  mnc^  less 
than  at  present,  or  we  ourselves  would  assuredly  be  wrong  in 
crowding  the  increased  matter  into  the  same  space  of  time.  The 
four  months  system  was  adapted  to  the  infant  condition  oF  the 
country,  and  a  certainly  less  mature  state  of  the  science  tlian  now 
•xisCs ;  and  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  hampered  by  remlatioas  suited 
to  former  times,  would  be  to  stand  still  while  every£ing  is  advaacy 
ing  around  nst  and  thus  relatively  to  retrograde. 

^*  Another  point  upon  which  the  Faculty  feel  no  little  solicitodet 
is  the  due  preliminary  education  of  the  student.  The  desijrable- 
of  such  an  education,  as  well  for  the  habit  of  study  which  it 
Mislies  as  for  the  knowledge  acquired,  is  denied  by  no  one; 
sad  the  onljr  <|'iestion  is  how  far  it  can  be  demanded  as  an  esaen^ 
tial^  prerequisite  to  graduation.  Tlie  Faculty  do  not  despair  of 
aeeti^  the  time  arrive  when  this  requis^ition  may  be  made  by  the 
schools ;  but  the  object  is  one  rather  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view^ 
and  to  be  attained  gradually,  than  to  be  accomplisiied  at  once  by 
positive  regulation.  In  this  matter  the  profession  must  co-operate 
with  the  adioob.  There  must  be  a  general  convletion  in  the  med* 
jcd  oomraunity  of  the  necessity  of  lae  flaeasQre ;  and  the  first  liaiv 
rier  agiinst  the  intrusion  of  ignorance  into  the  profession  must  be 
at  the  door  of  the  private  office.  When  public  pmfeaaional  opinion 
diall  have  become  so  enligliteoed  and  influential  as  to  produce  a 
general  attention  to  this  point,  the  sehooh  may  thai  iiep  in^  nad 
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make  the  requisition  positive  and  universal.  In  the  meantime, 
they  may  aid  materially  in  tlie  attainment  of  the  end  proposed,  bj 
lending  their  countenance  to  the  principle  involved  on  all  suitable 
occasions ;  and  the  Faculty,  in  order  to  perform  their  own  part, 
earnestly  request  that  each  pupil  may  bring  with  him  a  certificate 
from  his  preceptor,  stating  the  length  of  study  and  the  possession 
of  a  due  preliminary  education  wlien  ascertained." — B. 


The  Hospital  Bill. — T}ie  bill  to  divide  equally  the 
of  tlie  Commercial  Hospital  of  this  city,  was  passed  through  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  twenty-one  to  ten.  It  was  then  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representatives^  near  the  close  of  the  session, 
when  a  number  of  its  friends  had  left,  and  the  vote  was  taken 
with  barely  a  quorum  in  the  House,  (forty-eight  members,)  which 
resulted,  on  the  motion  for  indefinite  postponement,  in  thirty-four 
ayes  and  fourteen  noes.  Thus  justice  has  been  postponed  another 
year,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  unusual  exertions  of  its  oppo> 
nents,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  its  friends,  but 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  Botanico'Medical  incumbrance  upon 
the  progress  of  reform.  The  bill,  as  first  introduced,  proposed  to 
divide  the  Hospital  equally  between  the  Ohio  Medical  Coll^ 
and  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute ;  but,  unfortunately,  at  the 
instance  of  tlie  Botanico- Medical  Faculty,  the  name  of  their  insti. 
tution  was  introduced  and  connected  with  that  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Facul^^  of  the 
Institute,  and  thus  many  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  bill 
were  driven  into  opposition.  The  error  was  detected  only  when 
too  late  to  retrieve  it.  Thus  has  the  cause  of  scientific  medical 
reform  been  injured  by  the  factious  division  which  has  maintained 
an  unsuccessful  opposition  to  the  Old  School  in  this  city,  and  has 
weakened  the  force  of  medical  reform  tliroughout  our  coontry,  by 
refusing  to  co-operate  with  laudable  enterprises,  and  by  esublish- 
ing  sciiools  which  cannot  command  public  confidence.  These 
things,  however,  roust  come  to  an  eiui ;  for  there  is  no  just  founda* 
tion  for  such  a  movement,  and  it  is  everywhere  languishing.  The 
school  at  Memphis,  which  hoisted  the  flag  of  <<  Thomson  Sieam 
Reform  "  in  opposition  to  the  Eclectic  movement,  has  had,  we 
.  have  been  informed,  but  fifteen  or  twenty  students  last  ^^i^ion,  and 
U  is  quite  probable  that  it:  will  end  like  the  abortion  ia  Yiigina, 
hy  dying  a  natural  death.T-B.  .i«Jw. 
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STATE  LAWS    RESPECTING    THE    PRACTICE   OP 

MEDICINE. 

[From  the  extended  and  valuable  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Medical  Education,  presented  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  just  published  in  its  transactions,  we 
copy  the  following  statement  respecting  the  laws  which  are  at 

£«sent  in  force,  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union,  in  regard  to 
e  practice  of  medicine.] 

1.  Maine. — Formerly,  none  but  regularly  licensed  physicians, 
could  collect  their  dues ;  several  years  since,  however,  the  law  was 
repealed,  and  the  field  is  now  open  to  all. 

2.  New  Hampshire. — The  State  laws  of  New  Hampshiie  do 
not  require  any  license.  There  are  no  laws  on  the  subject  of 
medicine. 

3.  Vermont. — The  State  laws  require  no  license,  A  law  was 
passed  in  1821,  requiring  the  M.  D.  or  A.  B.  degree,  but  it  was 
repealed  in  1838. 

4.  Massachusetts. — No  laws  in  force  at  the  present  time.  In 
1818-19,  an  act  was  passed  ^'to  regulate  the  Piactice  of  Physic 
and  Surgery;"  but  when  the  statutes  of  the  State  were  revised, 
this  act  was  omitted,  ^^in  accordance  with  the  wi^hej  of  the  g;eat«r 
part  of  tiie  State  Medical  Society." 

6.  Rhode  Island. — ^<  The  Legislature  has  dore  nothing  for  the 
sttppressioQ  of  auackery."    Tbeie  are  no  laws  on  the  subject 
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6.  Connecticut, — The  Legislature,  several  years  since,  repealed 

the  law  requiring  a  license  for  the  legal  collection  of  fees — ^^us 
virtually  licensing  all  practitioners.  The  State  Medical  Society 
admits  to  membership  only  such  as  have  the  diploma  of  M.  D.,  or 
the  legal  license, 

7.  New  Yorh — No  restrictions  since  1844,  when  the  law  was 
repealed.  All  persons,  now,  have  the  right  to  practice  and  recover 
compensation  for  services. 

8.  New  Jersey. — Laws  have  been  in  force  since  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  State  Medical  Society,  in  1846,  and  the  Society  still 
retains  the  power  of  licensing,  under  a  revised  law  of  1830— sec- 
tions 12  and  14  of  which  read  thus  :  *^  And  be  it  enacted^  that  no 
person  shall  commence  the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery  within 
this  State,  until  he  shall  have  passed  an  examination  and  received 
a  diploma  from  the  Medical  Societv  of  New  Jersey,  established 
as  aforesaid ;  and  if  any  person  shall  practice  as  a  physician  or 
surgeon,  without  first  having  obtained  a  license  for  that  purpose, 
(who  was  not  a  respectable  practitioner  without  a  license,  previous 
to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1816,)  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for 
every  prescription,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars,  to  be  recovered 
with  costs  of  suil,"  &c.,  &c.;  (in  the  us'^al  manner;)  *^arid  it  is 
hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  District  Society,  in  any  county  where 
the  penalty  shall  be  incurred,  to  prosecute  ihe  same.  And  fur^ 
therf  if  any  person  shall  so  practice  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  he  shall  forever  thereafter  be  disqualified  from  collecting 
any  debts  incurred  by  such  practice,  in  any  court  in  this  State. 

^^  And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  law  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
prevent  all  irregular-bred  pretenders  to  the  healing  art,  under  tlie 
names  or  titles  of  Practical  Botanist,  Root,  or  Indian  Doctor,  or 
any  other  name  or  title,  involving  quackery  of  any  species,  from 
practicing  their  deceptions,  and  imposing  upon  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  their  feliow-citizens ;  and  if  any  person  shall  attempt 
so  to  practice,  in  any  of  the  counties  of  this  State,  lie  shall  be 
considered  an  illegal  practitioner,  and  subject  to  all  the  peQaltie!> 
contained  in  the  twelith  section  of  this  act ;  and  it  is  hereby  made 
the  duty  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  any  township,  where  such 
offenders  may  reside,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  District  Societies, 
to  prosecute  to  conviction  all  such  offences  against  the  laws  axid 
well-being  of  t«ie  people  of  this  State." 

The  by-laws  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey  require 
that  the  candidate  for  a  license  to  practice  shall  be  ^^  of  sound 
mind,  moral  and  temperate  habits,  and  twenty-one  years  of  age." 
He  shall  satisfy  tlie  censors  to  whom  he  applies  for  examination, 
and  it  is  made  their  duty  to  require  full  and  satisfactory  evid^ice, 
fa^  certificate,  "that  he  has  studied  with  a  regularly  licensed  phy- 
sician or  surgeon  for  four  years,  and  attended  at  least  one  full 
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course  of  medical  lectures  in  some  respectable  college  or  university. 
But  if  he  has  obtained  an  academical  diploma,  then  three  years'^ 
study,  including  a  course  of  lectures,  shall  be  sufficient.'* 

"The  censors" — they  are  four  in  number — "being  satisfied 
with  the  testimonials  required,  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  appli- 
cant or  applicants,  caretully  and  impartially,  on  the  subjects  of 
Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Surgery,  the 
Practice  of  Physic,  and  Midwifery."  A  vote  is  then  taken  by 
ballot ;  and  if  three  out  of  the  four  censors  are  satisfied,  the  can- 
didate receives  a  certificate  which  must  bear  the  signatures  of  the 
examiners.  This  is  presented  to  the  President  of  the  Society,  who 
thereupon  issues  a  diploma  or  license.  All  persons  who  have  not 
pursued  their  studies  in  the  State,  and  desire  to  practice  there, 
must  submit  to  the  examinations,  and  pursue  the  course  just 
described. 

9.  Pennsylvania. — There  have  never  been  any  laws  regulating 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery — any  one  may  engage  in 
practice,  and  recover  his  fees. 

10.  Delaware. — Dr.  Couper,  in  his  report  of  the  number  of 
medical  practitioners  in  this  State,  rendered  to  the  Association  at 
its  last  meeting,*  says :  "  Under  the  general  law  regulating  the 
practice  of  mecucine  and  surgery  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  every 
practitioner  is  required  to  take  out  the  license  of  the  State.  The 
graduates  of  any  respectable  medical  school,  and  such  other  per- 
sons as  shall  sustain  a  satisfactory  examination  before  the  Medical 
Board  of  Examiners,  are  entitled  to  this  license,  on  the  {)avment 
of  a  fee  of  ten  dollars.  But  under  special  acts  of  the  Legislature, 
passed  since  the  date  of  the  general  law,  Homoeopathists  and 
Tbomsonians  are  permitted  to  practice  without  diplomas,  and 
without  the  payment  of  a  fee." 

11.  Maryland. — No  laws  now  in  force.  From  1798  up  to 
1838,  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  the  State  was 
authorized  to  elect  a  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  State,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  grant  licenses  to  those  whom  they  found  competent. 
The  penalty  ot  practicing  without  this  license  was  fifty  dollars  for^^ 
each  ofience.  The  law  was  rendered  nugatory  by  the  passage^  in^ 
1838,  of  the  following  act: 

^^  Be  it  enacted  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  that,  from  and  after 
the  passage  of  this  act,  it  may  aad  shall  be  lawful  for  each  and 
every  person,  bei  e  a  citizen  of  this  State,  to  charge  and  receive 
conapensation  for  their  services  and  medicines,  in  the  same  manner 
as  physicians  are  now  permitted  to  do.'' 

A  highly  intelligent  physician  of  the  State,  in  writing  to  th^v 
•  Transactions  Am.  Medical  AstKiation,  toI.  1.  p.  d65. 
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committee  of  the  Mom'oe  County  (N.  T.)  Medical  Society,  makes 
use  of  the  following  language  : 

^^  During  the  whole  time  that  we  had  a  medical  law,  the  com- 
munity were  protected  from  open  quackery,  and  many  valuable 
lives  were  saved  in  consequence ;  but  since  the  repeal,  quackery 
has  been  carried  on  in  all  its  forms,  and  many  of  our  citizens  have 
been  humbugged  to  death  by  their  mal-practice.  I  think  the  law 
protecting  the  community  ought  not  to  have  been  repealed." 

12.  District  of  Columbia, — The  general  government  has  pro- 
tected the  District  of  Columbia  from  the  imposition  of  quackeiy. 
^'  A  medical  society,  incorporated  by  act  of  Congress,  confers  a 
license  on  such  as  have  mduated  at  a  medical  school,  or  on  such, 
as  may,  without  mduation,  sustain  a  good  examination  before  the 
*  examiners '  of  the  society.  No  one  can  recover  fees  by  process 
of  law,  except  a  licentiate  of  this  society." 

13.  Virginia. — There  is  no  law  in  this  State  regulating  the 
practice  of  physic  and  surgery — consequently  none  prohibiting 
quackery ;  nor  has  any  law  ever  been  enacted,  imposing  penalties 
or  disabilities  upon  the  quack. 

"  No  license  for  practicing  medicine  and  surgery  is  required  by 
the  laws  of  Virginia.  Practitioners  are  annually  taxed  five  dollars 
each,  whether  holding  a  diploma  or  not." 

14.  North  Carolina. — There  is  no  law  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  regarding  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  none  has  ever 
been  enacted.  Any  one  can  practice  and  recover  compensation, 
on  proof  that  services  were  rendered; 

15.  South  Carolina. — An  act  was  passed  by  this  State  in  1817, 
to  regulate  the  licensing  of  physicians  to  practice,  &c.  It  imposed 
a  penalty  of  two  montlis*  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  five  Imndred 
dollars  upon  all  who  practiced  without  due  authority  obtained  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  In  1838,  '"^ these  penahies  and  dis- 
abilities were  annulled."  The  diploma  of  the  medical  college  of 
the  State  has  always  been  a  legal  license. 

16.  Georgia* — A  law  was  passed  in  1826,  which  imposed  a 
penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  practicing  without  a  license 
from  the  "  Board  of  Physicians  "  of  the  State.  Another  act  was 
passed  in  1839,  to  re-organize  the  Board  of  Physicians,  which 
still  retains  the  power  to  exag[iine  applicants  and  grant  licenses : 
but  a  proviso,  of  a  most  absurd  character,  is  attached  to  the  law, 
which  completely  nullifies  it.  It  is  as  follows :  "  Provided  r^oth* 
ing  in  the  said  act  be  so  construed  as  to  operate  against  the  Thoin- 
sonian  or  Botanic  practice,  or  any  other  practitioner  of  medicine 
in  the  State." 

17.  Alabama. — There  was  formerly  a  regularly-appointed  Board 
of  Medical  Censors  for  the  State,  and  a  law  which  imposed  pen- 
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alties  of  imprisonment  for  six  months  and  five  hundred  dollars  fine, 
for  practicing  without  its  license.  "The  Board,  however,  has 
been  abolished,  which  operates  as  a  repeal  of  all  law  on  the  sub- 
ject." "  Its  repeal  has  had  the  efiect  to  overrun  the  State  with 
3uacks  of  every  description,  of  every  name  and  country.  It  has 
estroyed  confidence  in  the  profession  generally,  broken  down  all 
medical  etiquette,  and  prostrated  the  science  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery to  a  mere  trade.  Certainly  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the 
sweeping  remarks  made  above,  but  generally  they  are  true." 

18.  Miisiesippi. — There  are  no  laws  at  present  in  force  in  this 
State  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery ;  all  restric- 
tions were  removed  in  the  year  1834.  We  offer  no  apology  for 
introducing  the  toUowinff  pertinent  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  com*- 
mittee  of  the  Monroe  County  Medical  Society :  "  The  State  of 
Missippi,  from  its  admission  into  the  Union  down  to  the  year 
1834,  nad  probably  a  more  efficient  code  of  laws  to  restrain  quack- 
ery than  any  other  State  in  our  confederacy.  They  answered  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended  most  effectually.  Before 
any  person  could  practice  medicine  or  surgery  in  the  State,  he  had 
to  appear  before  a  Board  of  Medical  Censors,  established  by  the 
legislature  and  produce  evidence,  satisfactory  to  the  Board,  of  his 
medical  and  surgical  attainments,  (whether  a  graduate  or  not,)  and 
also  of  good  moral  character.  This  being  done,  he  obtained  a 
permanent  license.  This  had  forthwith  to  be  taken  to  the  clerk's 
office  of  the  county  in  which  the  physician  who  received  it  intended 
to  locate,  to  be  there  recorded.  The  clerk  of  the  court  was  com- 
pelled to  furnish  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  with  a  list  of  all  the 
licensed  physicians  every  time  the  jury  assembled.  It  was  also 
the  duty  of  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  to  charge  the  jjrand  jury 
to  indict  every  person  who  presumed  to  practice  medicine,  whose 
name  was  not  recorded  among  the  licensed  physicians  of  the 
county.  The  fine  for  each  offence  was  something,  together  with 
costs,  but  could  not  exceed  five  hundred  dollars.  These  laws  for  a 
number  of  years,  until  they  were  annulled  by  a  change  of  the  con- 
stitution, effectually  put  down  all  quackery  throughout  the  State. 
When  the  constitution  was  amended,  the  Board  of  Censors  was 
abolished.     Ever  since  1834,  the  State  has  been  overrun  with 

quacks  of  all  kinds,  and  the  mortality  has  greatly  increased." 

• 

19.  Louisiana. — "No  State  in  the  Union  is  better  protected 
against  impositions  of  all  kinds,  in  medicine,  than  this.  By  an 
act  of  the  legislature,  passed  in  1820,  no  person  is  allowed  to  prac* 
tice  medicine,  or  the  profession  of  an  apothecary,  without  submit- 
ting; to  an  examination  before  a  Board,  consisting  of  five  physicians 
and  one  apothecary,  appointed  by  the  State.  The  law  provides, 
that  a  respectable  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  shall  entitle  an 
applicant  to  a  certincate  of  permission  to  practice;  but  medical 
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diplomas  having  become  of  late  as  plenty  as  pocket-knives,  the 
Board  have  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of  examining  all 
applicants  without  any  respect  to  any  certificates  or  diplomas  what- 
ever."— Letter  from  Louisiana^  1843. 

20.  Texas, — It  is  believed  that  no  laws  ba^e  been  enacted  io 
the  State  of  Texas,  in  reference  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  If  any  existed  prior  to  the  admission  of  the  State  into 
the  Union,  we  are  informed  that  tliey  were  never  enforced. 

21.  Tennessee. — No  laws  on  the  subject. 

22.  Kentucky. — No  laws  on  the  subjects  The  diploma  of 
M.  D.  is  recognized  as  a  license. 

23.  Illinois. — No  license  is  required  or  recognized  in  Illinois. 
The  laws  have  as  yet  made  no  provisions  regarding  medical 
practice. 

23.  Indiana, — There  are  no  laws  in  his  State  in  relation  to  the 
practice  of  medicine,  at  the  present  time.  Formerly,  all  practi- 
tioners were  compelled  to  obtain  a  license  from  a  Board  of  Cen- 
sors.    Thp  law  was  repealed  some  twenty  years  since. 

25.  Ohio. — This  State  has  no  laws  at  present  regulating  the 
practice  of  medicine  ;  there  are  no  legal  restrictions,  and  no  license 
IS  required.  By  an  act  of  1824,  no  one  could  practice  w^ithout  a 
license  from  the  State  Medical  Societj*^ ;  but  this  act  was  repealed 
in  1833. 

26.  Michigan. — The  statute  requires  that  every  physician  shall 
obtain  a  license,  either  from  a  State  or  a  county  society.  A  dipio- 
ma  is  not  considered  equivalent  to  a  license. 

27.  Missouri. — There  are  no  laws  on  the  subject  in  this  State, 
and  no  license  is  required ;  a  diploma  even  is  unnecessary. 

28.  29,  30.  Wisconsin^  lowa^  and  Arkansas. — We  have  no 
"positive  information  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  these  States,  but  learn 
^om  a  reliable  source  that  if  any  measures  have  been  taken  to  reg* 
'  nlate  the  practice  of  medicine,  no  attention  whatever  is  paid  to 

them,  and  the  field  is  open  to  all  who  choose  to  enter  it. 


Number  of  Physicians  required  in  the  United  States. — 
Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  following  extract  from  his  recent  Charge  to  the  grado* 
ates  of  that  School,  treats  of  a  matter  which  has  been  viewed  in  a 
different  light  by  some  other  writers : 

'^The  immediate  effect  of  making  an  inadequate  number  of  edu- 
cated physicians,  is  to  throw  into  practice  those  who  have  not 
been  properly  educated,  and  to  encourge  empiricism.  The  remote 
effect  of  creating  too  many  graduates,  will  be  to  render  the  profes- 
sional  rewards  so  small  as  to  drive  the  best  talent  of  the  country 
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into  other  employments.  To  avoid  either  extreme  seem«  therefore 
to  be  the  proper  policy  of  the  schools ;  and  that  can  be  done  only 
by  gradually  increasing  the  pre-requisites  for  a  degree  ;  for  a  hasty 
alteration  of  the  present  system  would  but  increase  the  number  of 
uneducated  practitioners,  by  exalting  the  means  of  instruction  to  a 
point  of  expense  beyond  tne  pecuniary  resources  of  the  commu- 
nity. This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  average  means  of  the  people  do  not  permit  them' 
to  meet  the  expense  of  the  present  medical  requisitions,  the  great 
majority  of  practitioners  have  not  attended  even  one  public  course' 
of  professional  instruction. 

The  number  of  medical  men  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Phila- 
delphia is  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven ;  which,  supposing  the' 
pMopulation  to  be  tliree  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  gives  one  phy- 
sician for  seven  hundred  and  four  persons — a  proportion  about  equal 
to  that  of  the  capital  of  Prussia.     If  we  suppose  that  the  same' 
proportion  extends  to  the  country  at  large,  there  should  be,  in  a* 
population  of  twenty-two  millions,  thirty-one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  filty-one  physicians.     This  result  is  singularly  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  a  great  publishing  house  in  this  city  distributes  a  gra- 
tuitous medical  montnly  paper  to  upward  of  thirty  thousand  phy- 
sicians, of  whom  it  has  the  names  and  addresses.     If  each  of 
these  physicians  continued  to  practice  until  he  died,  and  if  none 
of  them  abandoned  the  profession,  from  indolence  or  the  tempta- 
tions of  more  lucrative  occupations,  and  if  professional  exposure 
and  unhealthy  places  did  not  exalt  the  proportional  mortality  beyond 
that  of  the  most  salubrious  residences,  four  hund*'ed  and  thirty-nine 
physicians  would  die  annually  in  the  United  States.     If  we  sup- 
pose that  old  age,  bad  health,  the  seductions  of  other  employments, 
and  the  acquirement  of  a  competency,  may  carry  out  of  the  prof6»-> 
sion  not  more  than  two  individuals  of  every  one  hundred,  or  two 
per  cent.,  the  profession  will,  from  all  these  various  causes,  lose 
six  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons  annually.     The  increase  in 
the  population  of  the  United  States  by  birth  and  immigration, 
ajuounts  now  to  not  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand  souls  annu- 
ally;   for  whom,  according  to  the  rate  assumed,  there  will  be 
required  not  less  than  nine  hundred  and  ninety-four  doctors.     Thus, 
then,  to  supply  the  loss  by  death,  by  desertion,  and  by  the  annual 
increase  or  population,  there  should  be  created,  every  year,  two 
thousand  ana  fifty-eight  graduates.    But  the  army  and  navy  are  to 
be  supplied  with  physicians,  and  there  must  be  a  large  migration 
of  ineaical  men  into  the  newly  acquired  territories  of  the  Union. 
Adventurous  physicians  are  also  scattered  over  the  world.     One  of 
my  private  pupils  is  practicing  medicine  in  China,  another  at  Ma^ 
ntllA)  ^Qcl  a  third  in  California,  while  two  of  them  are  seeking  for 
knowledge  in  the  capital  of  France. 

A  great  number,  perhaps  a  tenth  of  the  existing  practitioners  of 
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the  United  States,  who  are  among  the  enumerated  thirty-one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty  doctors,  are  by  ignorance  totally  unfit 
for  the  duties  which  they  have  assumed.  They  have  never  seen  a 
college,  and  many  of  them  have  scarcely  entered  a  school  of  any 
kind.  To  supersede  such  men  would  demand  the  creation  of  at 
least  three  thousand  graduates  in  medicine.  To  say,  therefore, 
diat  twenty-five  hundred  physicians  should  be  annually  created, 
would  be  to  make  an  assertion  much  within  the  bounds  of  truth. 

A  reference  to  the  statistics  of  the  medical  schools  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  made  by  an  able  committee  to  the  National  Medical 
Association,  in  May  last,  shows  that  the  mean  number  of  gradu- 
ates for  the  last  five  years,  was  twelve  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
the  greatest  number  being,  in  any  one  year,  fourteen  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  and  the  least,  one  thousand  and  thirty-one. 

Thus  you  perceive  that  scarcely  half  as  many,  persons  receive  a 
degree  in  medicine  as  the  wants  of  the  country  demand,  and  that 
the  growth  of  empiricism  is  unhappily  on  the  increase,  because 
the  expenses  of  a  medical  education  place  its  proper  attainment 
beyond  the  reach  of  most  of  the  practitioners  of  tne  country,  or 
because  the  masses  arc  not  yet  sumciently  educated  to  perceive  the 
priceless  value  to  the  community  of  a  well-instructed  physician/ 


j> 


Statistics  of  the  Hospitals  and  the  MfiDiCAii  Pbofession 
IN  Paris. — The  administration  of  the  Parisian  hospitals  employs 
2,600  individuals,  and  possesses  a  budget  of  from  fifteen  to  sixteen 
million  francs.  There  ^re  fifteen  hospitals,  furnishing  7,174  beds, 
and  receiving  90,000  patients  per  annum.  Besides  these,  there  are 
four  large  hospices,  and  seven  retreats  for  8,000  ased  and  infirm 
persons.  More  than  100,000  receive  seeours  a  aomieiU;  and 
above  26,000  foundling  are  provided  for.  The  following  are  the 
names  and  number  of  beds  of  the  various  hospitals : 

Speciiil  Hospitals. 

St.  Louis,  825 

Du  Midi,  300 

De  rOurcine,  300 

Enfans  Trouves,  600 

Maison  d'Accouchment,  614 

Maison  de  Cliniques,  120 


Grand  Hospitals. 

Hotel  Dieu, 

810 

St.  Marguerite, 

300 

La  Pitie, 

621 

La  Charite, 

494 

St.  Antoine, 

320 

Necker, 

329 

Cochin, 

326 

Beaujon, 

438 

Bon  Seeours, 

324 

De  La  Republique, 

600 

Maison  d'Sante  St.  Denis,     150 


A  year  or  two  since,  some  of  the  Parisian  medical  journals, 
alarmed  at  the  constant  increase  of  the  members  of  the  profession, 
called  aloud  for  some  legislative  means  of  repression.     The  noia-* 
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ber  of  qualified  doctors  of  medicine  steadily  incneised  from  1,090 
in  1833,  to  1,442  in  1847— added  to  which,  there  were,  in  this 
last  year,  176  of  the  lower  (]^ualified  practioners,  termed  officiers 
de  sanity  givinjg;  1,617  practitioners  for  little  more  than  a  million 
souls ;  (including  hospitals,  garrisons,  and  other  unremunerating 
bodies;)  while  in  London  we  had,  at  the  same  period,  but  2,500 
regular  practitioners  for  our  two  millions.  Moreover,  the  mid- 
wives  are,  in  Paris,  a  numerous  body,  (480  in  1847,)  absorbing 
much  remunerative  practice,  which,  in  London,  falls  to  the  prac- 
titioner. Then,  aeain,  classes  of  persons  there  resort  to  hospitals, 
who  here  pay  for  their  attendance.  If  the  remaining  patients  had 
been  equally  divided  among  the  1,617  regular  practitioners,  it  was 
calculated  that  150  per  annum  would  fall  to  each — the  charge  for 
visits  being  6,  3,  2  francs,  or  even  less,  and  no  bad  debts  being 
recoverable  at  the  expiration  of  a  year. — Rtv  Med.  Chir. 


American  Surgery. — In  the  American  edition  of  the  London 
Lancet,  for  January,  we  find  a  report,  of  an  introductory  lecture 
delivered  at  the  London  Hospital,  by  Dr.  Letheby,  in  which  that 
gentleman  uses  the  following  language,  in  reference  to  the  labors 
of   American  surgeons :  "  Our  brethren  upon  the  new  continent 
had  this  year  published  their  first  annual  report  on  the  condition 
of  the  medical  sciences  in  that  country ;   and  while  he  agreed 
with  the  reporter  when  he  states  that  the  great  forte  of  American 
medical  scholarship  has  hitherto  consisted  in  editing  the  works  of 
British  authors,  that  the  fairest  fruits  of  British  genius  and  research 
are  shaken  into  the  lap  of  the  American  student,  and  that  the  cre- 
ative energy  of  that  country  shall  manifest  itself  id  generating  a 
race  of  curculios^  to  revel  in  voracious  indolence  on  the  products 
of  a  foreign  soil,  yet  he  could  not  place  a  like  amount  of  faith  in 
many  of  tne  exaggerated  statements  which  are  there  put  forth,  and 
lie  illustrated  this  by  a  reference  to  American  lithotomy  practice, 
which  showed  an  average  mortality  of  only  three  per  cent.,  that 
of  British  being  about  fifty  !*' 

Passing  over  the  ill-tempered  and  unjust  allusions  to  American 
medical  literature,  with  the  single  remark  that  we  know  of  but 
iew  £nglis]i  works,  of  the  best  class,  that  have  been  edited  in  this 
country,  which  were  not  mdterially  improved  by  the  American 
editor — Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary,  for  example — we  take  up 
the  gratuitous  and  unfounded  imputation  on  the  veracity  of  Amer- 
ican surgeons,  in  reference  to  lithotomy  practice.  It  is  hard,  we 
adroit,  for  a  British  metropolitan  surgeon  to  understand  how  an 
American  surgeon  caq  be  much  more  successful  than  one  of  the 
parent  stock,  but  surely  some  better  way  might  be  found  for  exam- 
ining the  matter,  than  an  unfounded  assault  upon  the  veracity, 
hoaor^  and  integrity  of  a  class  of  men  who  have  no  superiors  on 
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the  earth  for  truthfulness  and  uprightness.  Why  should  American 
surgeons  be  any  more  likely  to  be  guilty  of  dishonorable  and  de- 
grading practices  in  their  profession,  than  English  surgeons  ?  Why 
should  it  be  imagined  that  the  Warrens,  Motts,  and  Gibsons  of 
the  United  States  are  more  prone  to  exaggeration  and  falsehood 
than  the  Stanleys  and  Lethebys  of  London?  The  American 
public  would  speedily  understand  the  resort  to  improper  arts,  and 
Would  administer  a  rebuke  to  such  conduct  that  would  not  be  for- 
gotten. We  should  think  that  Dr.  Letheby  would  have  been  more 
honestly  and  professionally  employed,  if  he  had  endeavored  to 
ascertain  the  causes  of  the  greater  success  of  American  sui^ons 
in  lithotomy,  instead  of  calumniating  a  set  of  men  who  are  quite 
as  incapable 'of  a  dishonorable  deed  as  he  is.  The  fact  which  he 
endeavors  to  impugn  is  fixed  too  firmly  to  be  shaken  by  sneers  and 
inu(  ndbes.  Death  from  lithotomy  is  very  rare  in  this  country, 
and  scarcely  amounts  to  three  per  cent.  The  surgeon  (Dr.  Dudley) 
at  whom  iJr.  Letheby  aims  his  shatb,  has  unquestionably  been 
the  most  successful  surgeon  of  the  day,  in  lithotomy,  and  deserves 
admiration,  rather  than  calumny.  He  practices  in  a  community 
where  every  case  in  his  hands  is  known  to  numbers  of  citizens, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  exaggerate  his  success  with* 
out  detection.  He  has  enemies  enough  to  emblazon  iiis  failures, 
were  there  many  to  point  at.  We  lived  in  the  community  where 
he  practices  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  during  the  time  he  was 
occupied  in  a  large  proportion  of  his  operation,  and  we  feel  sure 
that  we  knew  of  every  case  he  operated  upon,  and  of  every  loss. 
As  far  as  our  word  can  corroborate  the  statements  of  that  distin* 
guished  surgeon,  we  bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  his  great 
success  that  has  made  the  average  per  cent,  of  loss,  in  American 
surgery,  so  diminutive,  when  compared  with  British  surgery. 

French  surgery,  true  to  the  instincts  of  professional  advance- 
ment, when  it  heard  of  Chesselden's  success  in  lithotomy,  sent 
Morand  over  to  England,  under  the  authority  of  the  French  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  to  learn  from  Chesselden  his  mode  of  ope- 
rating. This  was  a  much  more  honorable  and  improving  course 
than  the  one  Dr.  Letheby  has  preferred  for  his  action,  and  he 
might  improve  his  surgery  by  following  the  example  set  him  by 
the  French  Academy.  A  little  investigation  would  teach  Dr. 
Letheby,  that  British  surgery  has  lost  ground  since  the  days  of 
Chesselden.  Dr.  Letheby  adr.its  that  there  is  a  loss  of  fifty  per 
cent,  in  British  lithotomy,  but  it  was  not  so  in  the  hands  of  Clies* 
selden,  after  he  improved  himself  into  his  third  method  of  opera- 
tion. He  lost  four  out  of  ten  patients  under  his  first  method,  and 
determined  to  improve  himself,  and  by  the  third  he  adopted,  he 
saved  fifty  patients  out  of  fifty-two,  in  St.  Thomas'  Hospital. 
Did  Chesselden  exaggerate,  or  has  British  lithotomy  retrograded? 
When  Sharpe  was  in  Paris,  in  1702,  Frere  Jaoquet  had  cut  thirty* 
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eight  patients,  without  losing  one.  In  view  of  such  facts,  whert 
is  the  sense  or  propriety  of  Dr.  Letheby*8  sneer  at  American  sur- 
gery? Why  not  inquire  why  American  surgery  is  so  very  suc- 
cessful?— West.  Jour,  of  Med,  and  Surg. 
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Kentucky  Surgery. — It  is  pretty  generally  known  in  this  coun- 
try, that  whatever  credit  is  due  for  the  introduction  of  the  opera^ 
tion  of  exsection  of  the  human  ovary,  belongs  to  a  Kentucky  sur- 
geon— Dr.  Ephraim  M'Dowell.  Mr.  Lizars  attempted  to  rob 
the  Kentuckian  of  this  honor^  but  the  evidence  adduced  by  Dr« 
M'Dowell  in  favor  of  his  priority  was  conclusive. 

In  the  New  Orleans  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  we  find 
a  paper  from  the  pen  of  James  H.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  of  New  Or- 
leans, late  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Franklin  Medical  College  of 
Missouri,  which  conclusively  establishos  the  fact  that  a  Kentucky 
physician  preceded  Dr.  Mott  in  *'the  exsection  of  the  clavicle,  for 
osteo-sarcoma,^'  a  piece  of  surgery  which  Dr.  Mott  has  dignified 
with  the  title  of  **  Mott's  Waterloo  operation,"  and  says  he  claims 
tlie  credit  for  it  "for  his  country,  his  city,  and  himself."  But 
Dr.  Johnson  establishes  the  fact  that  Dr.  Charles  M'Creary,  of 
Hartford,  Ky.,  preceded  Dr.  Mott,  in  this  operation,  fully  seven- 
teen years.  Dr.  Mott  reported  his  case  in  the  "  American  Journal 
of  the  Medical  Sciences,  for  November,  1828,  and  Dr.  I^'Creary 
liad  exsected  the  clavicle,  for  osteo-sarcoma,  on  the  4th  day  of 
Mav,  1811,  and  Dr.  Johnson  says :  "  The  method  adopted  by  Dr. 
M'Creary  was  almost  similar  to  Prof.  Mott's." 

If  Dr.  Mott  thought  proper  to  claim  credit  for  "his  city  and 
himself,*'  for  originating  the  operation  referred  to,  it  cannot  be  im* 
proper  for  us  to  vindicate  the  claim  of  a  Kentucky  surgeon  to  this 
originality.  The  Kentuckian  deserves  more  credit  than  Dr.  Mott 
could  reasonably  claim  ;  for  the  New  Yorker,  in  1828,  had  all  the 
appliances  for  such  an  operation  as  the  exsection  of  the  clavicle,  in 
a  degree  o(  much  greater  perfection  than  the  Kentuckian  had 
in  1811. — West.  Jottr,  of  Med.  and  Surg, 


The  Cholrra  awd  other  Prevalent  Diseases. — ("The  follow* 
ing  remarks  on  the  mortality  and  the  state  of  the  public  health  in 
London,  during  the  last  winter,  while  cholera  prevailed  in  that 
city  as  an  epidemic,  were  read  before  the  Westminster  Medical 
Society,  April  7th,  by  Dr.  Webster.] 

Having  adverted  to  the  recent  sanitary  movement,  which  must  in 
time  produce  beneficial  consequences,  Dr.  Webster  said,  so  far 
froni  tlie  fears  entertained  by  timid  persons,  that  the  public  health 
would  materially  suffer  by  the  re*appearance  of  epidemic  cholera, 
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the  agjj^gate  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  had  considerably 
diminished  throughout  London  during  the  last  six  months,  in  com- 
parison with  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year,  particularly  in 
regard  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  usually  so  prevalent 
and  fatal  in  cold  weather.     In  proof  of  this  opinion,  notwithstand- 
idg  the  extraordinary  severity  of  scarlatina  and  presence  of  chol- 
era, the  gross  mortality  from  all  diseases,  in  London,  during  the 
last  six  months  ending  the  31st  of  March,  was  30,263;  whereas, 
during  the  parallel  six  months  of  the  previous  winter,  the  total 
amount  rose  to  36,060  deaths,  being  an  excess  of  6,797,  or  18.82 
per  cent*  in  favor  of  the  current  season.     The  author  observed 
that  the  greatest  difference  occurred  in  diseases  of  the  organs  of 
respiration;  by  which,  including  influenza,  in  the  winter  of  1847 
ana  1848,  the  deaths  were  11,197;  whilst  during  the  same  six 
months  ending  the  2l8t  of  March  of  the  current  year,  only  6,127 
persons  died  from  the  same  causes ;  being  less  than  half  the  for- 
mer amount,  or  an  excess  of  118.39  per  cent,  more  deaths  under 
this  head  in  the  previous,  than  the  winter  just  terminated.     Dr. 
Webster  then  alluded  to  some  of  the  pectoral  diseases,  and  said« 
that  1,966  persons  had  died  from  pneumonia  this  season,  but  3,169 
the  previous;  thus  giving  an  excess  of  60.76  per  cent.     By  bron- 
chitis, 2,047  died  the  last  six  months,  whilst  the  number  was  2,98'- 
in  the  former  period,  being  45.77  per  cent,  more  than  now.     Agpi  . 
3,040  died  from  consumption  this  season,  agaiust  3,740  in  the  win- 
ter of  1847  and  1848 ;  being  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  deaths 
^eater  from  the  same  disease  than  recently.     By  influenza,  only 
78  deaths  occurred,  in  place  of  1,739,  registered  during  the  former 
season.     By  measles,  391,  instead  of  1,346,  which  thus  caused 
tTO  and  a  half  times  more  deaths  in  the  previous  winter  than  the  one 
^st  terminated.     Scarlatina  formed,  however,  a  marked  exception 
in  respect  of  its  virulence  and  mortality,  having  proved  more  fatal 
last  winter  than  for  many  years;  it  was,  in  fact,  the  chief  epidemtr 
of  the  season ;  2,546  individuals,  principally  under  15  years  of 
age,  having  died  from  that  disease  during  the  six  months  ending 
the  31st  of  March  last,  instead  of  1,362  during  the  parallel  period 
of  the  previous  year,  although  the  mortality  from  the  same  cause 
was  also  then  greater  than  ordinary.     By  typhus,  the  deaths  were 
fortunately  less  this  year  than  last,  1,585  having  died  from  that 
cause  during  the  present  winter,  in  place  of  2,201  the  previous; 
thus  making  an  excess  of  38.86  per  hundred  more  in  the  last  than 
in  the  present  season.     The  author  subsequently,  alluding  to  bowel 
complaints,  remarked,  contrary  perhaps  to  expectation,  that  not- 
withstanding the  existence  of  cholera,  and  the  prevalent  teinlency 
to  bowel  complaints,  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  had  actually  proved 
less  fatal  during  the  last  six  months  than  in  the  same  period  of  the 

frevious  year.     Thus,  in  the  six  months  ending  the  3 1st  of  Mirch, 
849,  the  deaths  in  London  by  diarrhoea  were  554,  instead  of  644 
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in  the  same  months  of  the  year  before.     By  dysentery,  136  then 
died,  in  place  of  116  recently.     This  contrast  is  curious,  seeing 
that  cholera  has  prevailed  more  extensively  than  usual,  by  which 
epidemic  malady  984  persons  died  in  London  during  the  last  six 
months ;  whereas,  only  21  deaths  are  recorded  in  the  previous  win- 
ter.    The  author  here  observed,  that,  great  as  the  aoove  amount 
of  deaths  by  cholera  may  appear,  it  is  not  by  any  means  so  consid- 
erable as  the  mortality^  met  with  in  the  spring  of  1832,  when  this 
malady  also  prevailed  in  London  epidemically.     For  mstance,  in 
the  month  of  March  and  the  first  week  of  April,  of  that  year, 
as  many  persons  died  in  the  metropolis  during  these  five  weeks,  as 
throughout  the  entire  six  months  ending  the  31st  of  March,  1849. 
Having  now  almost  ceased  to  exist  as  an  epidemic  in  London,  as 
only  four  deaths  had  been  recorded  of  cholera  during  the  week 
terminating  last  Saturday,  Dr.  Webster  believed  little  apprehension 
need  now  be  entertained,  although  likely,  as  in  the  year  1832,  the 
disease  may  again  become  epidemic  next  summer,  or  in  the  autumn, 
when  cholera  usually  prevails  in  this  country,  but,  for  the  most 
party  of  a  mild  and  less  fatal  description.     From  the  various  data 
detailed  to  the  Society,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  cholera, 
and  the  unusual  mortality  by  scarlatina,  tne  author  considered 
London  had  not  become  by  any  means  unhealthy,  nor  had  the  last 
winter  proved  insalubrious.     Dr.  Webster  subsequently  discussed 
the  diathesis  generally  exhibited  by  the  diseases  now  passed  under 
review.     Speaking  generally,  from  his  own  observation,  as  like- 
wise from  tne  information  of  other  practitioners,  the  author  believed 
that  almost  every  complaint  recently  met  with  assumed  an  asthenic 
character— if  not  at  first,  at  least  soon  afterwards,  and  even  in  those 
instances  of  disease  which  are  really  inilanimatory,  they  very  often 
soon  exhibited  symptoms  of  great  debility  and  exhaustfon,  s  milar 
in  fact,  to  the  peculiarity  noticed  when  the  influenza  was  so  preva- 
lent last  year  in  the  metropolis.     Scarlatina,  measles,  and  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  come  all  within  this  category,  and  have 
required  very  different  modes  of  management  to  the  measures  for- 
merly found  beneficial.     Dr.  Webster  then  adverted  generally  to 
the  remedies  employed,  and  (he  methods  of  cure  recc  atly  adopted, 
which,  he  said,  were  generally  tonic  and  stimulating.     Exceptions 
might  occur  to  this  rule,  but  they  were  rare,  ovc:i  in  ^hose  diseases 
of   the  chest  which  formerly  required  antiphlogistic  treatment. 
The  abstraction  of  blood  appeared  seldom,  ii'  ever  necessary,  and 
it  IS  now  as  uncommon  to  bleed  any  patient  as  it  was  formerly  the 
reverse.     Indeed,  the  lancet,  like  tlio  sword  of  the  soldier  in  the 
time  of  peace,  might  be  said  to  have  been  laid  up  in  ordinary. 
The  author  subsequently  discussed  the  treatment  pursued  in  the 
several  diseases  alluded  to  in  his  paper,  which  it  is  unnecessary  now 
to  particularize,  as  the  plans  adopted  seemed  generally  based  upon 
the  symptoms  manifested,  and  the  principles  he  had  enunciated. 
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In  concluding  the  communication  read  to  the  Society,  Dr.  Webster 
observed,  that  although  scarlatina  was  really  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent and  serious  epidemics  prevalent  during  the  last  six  months, 
whereby  nearly  three  times  as  many  persons  were  carried  off  as  by 
cholera,  still  the  latter  malady  occupied  by  far  the  most  public 
attention.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  management  of  scarla- 
tina, the  author  said  it  differed  essentially  from  the  method  other 
practitioners  like  himself  had  formerly  found  it  expedient  to  em- 
ploy. In  previous  epidemics  of  this  eruptive  disease,  it  was  fre- 
quently necessary  to  resort  to  antiphlogistic  measures,  low  diet, 
active  purging,  and  even  to  blood-ietting,  either  from  the  arm,  or 
by  leeches.  During  the  recent  epidemic,  so  far  from  depletion 
being  required,  or  admissible,  it  was  often  advisable  to  commence 
supporting  the  system  very  early  in  the  complaint,  to  give  tonics, 
ammonia,  wine,  and  sometimes  even  brandy,  where  the  symptoms, 
apparently  but  not  actually,  seemed  inflammatory — debility,  depres- 
sion, and  a  great  want  of  ton3  in  the  system,  being  generdlly  char- 
acteristic of  the  malady,  whilst  the  remedies  best  adapted  under 
such  circumstances  were  of  the  above  description.  Fortunately, 
this  severe  complaint  has  recently  considerably  abated  in  virulence : 
and  although  still  above  the  average  of  previous  seasons,  the  con- 
sequent mortality  is  by  no  means  now  so  great  as  it  was  about  the 
latter  part  of  last  year,  and  the  early  portion  of  the  current.  How- 
ever, at  whatever  period  the  present  epidemic  scarlatina  may  ter- 
minate, medical  practitioners  will  not  fail  to  remember  its  lale 
^reat  prevalence,  rapid  progress,  marked  svmptoms  of  debility,  and 
its  unusual  fatal  character,  as,  likewise,  the  tonic  stimulating  plan 
of  treatment  which  the  disease  almost  invariably  required — ijond. 
Lancet. 

Is  THERE  ANY  AlBUMEN  IN  THE    DeJECTIONS    OF    ChOLESA   Pa- 

TiENTs? — Drs.  Andral  and  Miallie  answer  this  question  negatively. 
It  now  appears  that  M.  Masselot,  at  the  Val  de  Grace,  has  found 
albumen  in  sevei-al  such  specimens.  He  says:  Choleraic  dejec- 
tions may  or  may  not,  according  to  certain  circumstances,  contain 
albumen.  When  they  are  watery,  almost  transparent,  slightly 
whitisli,  like  a  decoction  of  rice,  with  a  light  pellicular  or  ilaky 
deposite,  they  contain  no  albumen,  or  merely  traces  of  it.  But 
when  they  are  thick,  yellowish,  vicous,  striated  with  blood  on  their 
surface,  albumen  is  found  in  them  to  the  amount  of  four  and  five  per 
cent.  (Are  the  latter  stools  really  cholera  dejections  7)  Another 
remark  has  been  made  viz.:  that  some  dejections  gave  no  albumen 
during  the  life  of  the  patient,  but  that  the  liquid  obtained  from  the 
Intestine  of  the  same  patient,  when  dead,  contained  a  lai^  proper- 
tion  of  it.  It  likewise  appears,  that  albumen  in  the  dejections  is  a 
sign  that  the  disease  is  getting  worse. 
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Causbs  of  ths  qreatkr  Mortality  of  Male  Crildren, 
AND  THE  Relative  Proportion  of  the  Sexes  at  Birth. — (Read 
by  G.  Emersofif  M.  D.,  hffort  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Co. 
Society.) — Up  to  fifteenth  year,  there  is  an  excess  of  15  per  cent. 
in  the  number  of  deaths  ot  boys  over  that  of  girls.  This  excess 
in  the  male  mortality  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  greater  exposure 
and  rougher  sports  and  amusements  of  the  boys ;  an  erroneous 
idea,  the  fallacy  of  which  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  deaths  of  the  males  takes  place  in  early  infancy,  when  no  such 
exposure  and  danger  consequent  to  said  sports  can  possibly  exist. 
Tne  deaths  of  boys,  too,  from  climbing,  swimming,  &c.,  equal 
those  of  the  girls  from  scalding,  domestic  accidents,  &c. 

The  particular  diseases  which  give  rise  to  death  in  the  two  sexes 
are  very  different  in  their  nature  and  characteristics.  Thus,  males 
are  attacked  with  violent  inflammation  of  the  brain,  accompanied 
with  serous  effu:$ions,  convulsions,  &c«;  inflammations  of  the  stom- 
ach, lungs,  and  other  important  organs;  while  females  suflfer  from 
hooping-cough,  small-pox,  measles,  thrush,  &c.  In  boys,  the 
character  of  the  disease  is  sthenic ;  in  girls,  asthenic.  The  dis- 
eases from  which  females  suifer  most  are  seated  in  the  cutaneous 
and  mucous  tissues. 

Of  100,000  deaths  reported  by  the  Beeistrar-General  of  Eng- 
land, 31,671  were  under  the  fifth  year;  and  of  these,  15,006  were 
females,  and  16,665  were  males.  Of  the  above,  the  number  of 
deaths  from  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  was  2,550  males,  and 
2,081  females;  of  dropsy  of  the  brain,  1,481  males,  1,151  females; 
small-pox,  213  males,  240  females;  hooping-cough,  1,115  males, 
1,445  females;  measles,  1048  males,  1,0:2^  females,  &c. 

From  these  and  similar  statistics,  the  inference  follows  that  the 
disproportion  in  the  deaths  of  the  two  sexes,  during  cliildhood, 
does  not  arise  so  much  from  exposure  to  external  circumstances  as 
from  differences  in  physical  organization. 

From  the  fact  of  boys  succumbing  so  easily  and  so  rapidly  to 
diseases  of  a  sthenic  type,  and  females  to  those  of  an  asthenic 
character,  we  deduce  the  practical  hint  of  combating  most  ener- 
getically the  inflammatory  symptoms  of  the  one,  as  soon  as  mani- 
testy  and  preventing  too  great  exhaustion  of  the  system  when  symp- 
toms of  dep^ssion  begin  to  appear  in  the  female  infants. 

The  doctor  then  spoke  of  eflfects  of  the  weather  upon  infant 
mortality,  and  more  particularly  of  the  limitation  of  the  efiects  of 
hot  weather,  to  the  period  of  lactation.  For  interesting  facts  rel- 
ative to  this  subject,  he  referred  to  statistics  lately  published  by 
himself  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

During  the  first  year  of  infant  life,  the  season  of  the  greatest 
mortality  is  the  three  hot  summer  months.  T4je  number  250  reiv- 
resentinfi^  the  mortality  for  May,  we  would  have  836  as  that  for 
July.    After  the  second  year,  the  deaths  are  more  equally  uis- 
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tributed  throughout  the  months ;  the  number  seeming  even  less  in 
the  hot  than  in  the  cold  and  temperate  seasons.  The  heat,  which 
at  earlier  period  was  inimical,  would  now  appear  to  be  friendly  to 
infantile  hie. 

Dr.  E.  next  referred  to  the  influence  of  certain  agencies  which 
changed  the  ordinary  proportions  of  the  sexes.  The  general  pre. 
ponderance  of  males  over  females  at  birth,  is  about  7^  per  cent. 
In  1833,  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  reverse  proportion  was  evi- 
dent. There  was  not  only  a  deficiency  of  male  births,  bat  more- 
over, in  the  months  of-  April  and  May  of  that  year,  a  decided 
female  excess.  Upon  further  investigations,  this  female  excess 
was  found  to  be  the  product  of  conceptions  occurring  in  August 
and  September  of  1832.  This,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  period 
of  the  first  invasion  of  epidemic  cholera.  Looking  abroad  for 
corroboration  of  this  singular  fact,  it  was  found  to  hold  good  also 
in  the  proportion  of  births  occurring  nine  months  after  the  epidemic 
had  appeared  at  Paris.  From  this  and  other  investieations,  he 
arrivea  at  the  conclusion  that  this  change  in  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  the  two  sexes  at  birth,  was  owing  to  the  depressing  influ- 
ence of  cholera.  He  has  further  observed  that  a  tendency  to  the 
above  result  is  always  produced  by  the  operation  of  any  class  of 
depressing  agents,  while  circumstances  that  tend  to  high  physical 
development  increase  materially  the  male  excess. 

In  France  and  Prussia,  where  the  mass  of  the  people  labor 
much  harder  than  in  our  own  country,  and  are  poorly  fed  and 
clothed,  the  excess  of  male  births  is  slightly  under  6  per  cent.;  in 
England,  6  per  cent.;  in  Philadelphia,  7.5  per  cent.;  and  in  our 
western  country  as  high  as  10  per  cent. 

Investigations  into  the  comparative  proportions  of  the  sexes 
bom  in  city  and  country  populations,  manifest  the  existence  of  a 
greater  male  excess  in  rural  districts.  This,  from  the  foreming 
obsenations,  was  to  be  expected,  since  in  cities,  foul  and  vitiated 
atmosphere,  unwholesome  aiet,  and  other  depressing  agencies,  ope* 
rate  much  more  f>trongly  than  in  the  country.  Hence,  the  doctor 
observed,  this  proportion  of  the  births  of  the  two  sexes  may  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of  natural  thermometer  of  the  physical  caa^ 
fort  and  advantages  enjoyed  by  a  community. 

The  institution  of  polygamy  may  have  originated  in  a  scanty 
supply  of  food  occurring  at  some  former  period  in  the  community 
where  such  institution  exists,  and  evincing  its  depressing  tendency 
by  a  predominance  of  the  female  over  the  male  population.  Once 
estabnshed,  it  would  foster  itself. 

The  proportion  of  the  two  sexes  being  under  such  considerable 
control,  it  remains  for  the  various  legislative  bodies  throughout  the 
civilized  world  to  benefit  and  meliorate,  by  their  wise  enactments, 
the  condition  of  the  social  cosmos. — Med.  Examiner. 
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ON  THE  MEDICINAL  ACTIVITY  OF  DRUG  ATOMS. 


BT   C.    BBNTLST    MATTHBW8|    M.    D., 

Prof,  of  Matafia  Medica  in  the  Homosopathic  College  of  PennsyWama, 

Wb  have  thought  it  might  be  rendering  an  acceptable  service  to 
the  cause  of  Homoeopathy,  by  endeavoring  to  show  its  accordance 
with  sound  philosophical  reasoning  and  well-known  and  acknowl- 
edged facts,  and  by  marshalling  m  one  view  some  of  the  most 
important  arguments  in  favor  of  this  branch  of  science ;  more 
especially,  as  it  is  constantly  assailed  by  the  Allopathic  schools, 
not  only  by  sneers  and  misrepresentations,  but  also  occasionally  by 
the  gratuitous  assumption  that  minute,  or,  if  you  please,  infinitesi- 
mal doses,  can  have  no  sensible  action  on  the  human  organism. 

Indeed,  this  appears  to  be  the  chief  impediment  in  the  way  to 
their  adoption  of  the  doctrines  of  Hahnemann.  '<  Similia  stmiU 
ibus  curantur^^  is  not  so  difficult  for  them  to  comprehend;  and 
had  we  given  sensible  doses,  in  all  probability,  tlie  number  of  con- 
verts would  have  been  much  larger  than  at  present. 

These  reasonings  and  facts  are  not  required  to  fix  the  belief  of 
our  Homoeopathic  brethren,  and  are,  perhaps,  perfectly  familiar  to 
them  ;  but  still,  to  give  "  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us,''  is 
always  proper,  and  to  those  who  have  not  examined  the  subject,  it 
may  ne  rendering  a  service,  to  present  in  a  concise  form  a  ready 
answer  to  the  sneering  interrogatories  of  our  opponents. 

The  question  is  repeatedly  propounded,  "  Can  such  small  parti* 
cles  of  medicinal  matter  have  any  sensible  effect  on  the  human  sys- 
tem T*  The  only  way  this  question  can  be  met,  is  by  presenting 
admitted /oclt  of  an  analogous  nature  to  the  mind  of  the  questioher. 
The  aroma  of  flowers  must  be  allowed  to  be  in  a  state  of  minute 
atomic  division;  for  it  is  well  known  that  a  bushel  of  rose  leaves 
18  requisite  to  produce  one  drop  of  the  ottar  of  roses.  Yet  it  is 
related  of  a  princess  of  the  imperial  house  of  Commini,  of  Con- 
stantinople, that  she  was  afiected  with  syncope  immediately  upon 
smelling  a  rose.  And  a  corroborative  case  was  related  to  us  by  a 
highly  intelligent  gentleman,  not  of  the  profession,  respecting  a 
lady  wiUi  whom  he  was  intimate,  who  fainted  if  a  single  rose  leaf 
s  inserted  (and  that  even  without  her  knowledge)  under  any  part 
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18  scarcely  a  poetic  fiction.  And  this  fact  of  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  the  aroma  of  flowers  is  well  known  and  acknowIedgt;d  by 
enlightened  Allopathists.  Dr.  Harrison,  as  quoted  by  Pans,  (see 
Pharmacologia,)  who  resided  a  long  time  in  Italy,  states  that  the 
Italians  are  so  familiar  with  it,  that  they  avoid  flowers  in  their 
sleeping  apartments  with  the  greatest  caution. 

Another  important  evidence  of  the  action  of  poisonous  atoms  is 
to  be  found  in  the  diffusion  of  contagious  and  pestilential  mias- 
mata. The  Campania  di  Roma,  formerly  a  fertile  plain,  now 
rendered  marshy  by  the  ruinous  state  of  the  aqueducts,  generates  a 
miasm  that  it  is  fatal  to  inhale,  even  for  a  night;  and  yet  if  the 
superincumbent  atmosphere  were  analyzed,  it  would  be  found,  so 
far  as  chemical  tests  were  concerned,  as  pure  as  that  on  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc.  Wh6^  we  would  ask,  has  ever  yet  detected,  by 
such  means,  the  miasma  that  generates  intermittents,  bilious  fevers, 
dysenteries,  and  cholera,  or  those  of  variola,  scarlatina,  rubeola, 
&c.  Ozone^  a  hypothetical  substance,  and  by  no  means  proved 
to  exist  in  the  tainted  atmosphere,  is  alleged  to  be  the  cause  of 
cholera,  and  it  is  said  that  a  solution  of  hydriodate  of  poiassay 
added  to  a  mixture  of  starch  and  water,  will  detect  its  presence  by 
change  of  color ;  but  admit  this  to  be  the  case,  the  infinitesimal 
dose  of  the  poison  is  not  disproved. 

The  ^*  eternal  grain  of  musk  "  existing  in  Germany,  suspended 
for  a  century  in  an  accurate  balance,  still  yielding  its  peculiar  odor, 
without  having  lost  an  appreciable  quantity  of  matter,  during 
which  time  millions  of  individuals  could  have  experienced  its 
influence  on  their  systems,  had  they  been  exposed  to  it,  is  another 
strong  evidence  of  tue  activity  of  medicinal  atoms. 

It  is  well  known  to  everyone  conversant  with  materia  medica,that 
strychnine  still  retains  its  intensely  bitter  taste,  even  when  dissolved 
in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  six  hundred  thousand  parts 
of  the  solvent.  Here  is  positive  evidence  of  its  action  on  the  nerves 
of  taste  in  the  atomic  state.  Who  is  prepared  to  assert  that  it  has 
in  this  condition  no  action  on  other  parts  of  the  animal  oi^nism  ? 

It  is  stated  by  Allopathic  experimenters,  that  when  a  dose  of 
calomel^  or  mercuty  in  other  form,  is  taken  in  a  purgative  dose, 
being  previously  weighed,  and  the  faecal  discharges  preserved  and 
washed,  the  whole  of  the  mercury  may  be  obtained,  and  no  appa- 
rent portion  has  entered  the  system^  notwithstanding  the  various 
morbid  sensations,  and  altered  secretions  resulting  from  its  employ- 
ment. What  explanation  can  they  give  of  this  phenomenon,  if 
they  deny  that  atoms  have  any  influence  on  the  vital  economy. 

The  microscope  reveals  the.existence  of  animalculae,  or  animated 
atoms,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  so  exceedingly  minute,  that 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  may  revel  on  the  point  of  a  needle^  as 
their  microcosm.    And  the 
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if  exaaniiwd,  would  perfasps  be  foiind  to  be  replete  with  timnal 
in  hideous  forms,  atomic  monsters,  devoaring each  other;  yet  eadr 
of  them  has  its  circulating,  assimilating,  sensitive,  and  muscolar 
qrslem.  Are  such  fads  less  inconceivable  than  that  medicinal  rU 
oms  should  have  activity,  and  be  operative  on  the  haman  oiganismf 

Modem  physiology  has  shown,  under  the  microscope,  that  mua* 
cular  contraction,  the  power  of  which,  in  some  instances,  amounts 
to  some  thousands  of  pounds,  depends  upon  the  minute  appronna- 
tipn  of  atomic  disks  arranged  in  series,  constituting  the  ultimate  fibra 
or  the  muscle.  Shall  we  deny  the  energy  of  unvitalized  atoms,  with- 
this  alleged  Juei  before  us  obtaining  full  credence? 

The  particles  of  lights  so  inconceivably  small  that  they  are  freely* 
transmitted  through  dense  transparent  media,  produce  a  variety  of 
sensations,  some  of  them  intensely  painful  when  acting  on  the- 
rtUnOj  generating  therein  the  sensation  of  color,  and  presenting 
every  variety  of  hue  that  adorns  the  landscape.  Wnile  their > 
agency  promotes  the  growth  and  perfection  of  vegetables,  and  aids 
the  development  of  animated  beings. 

The  power  of  imponderable  atoms  is  still  more  strongly  evinced 
in  the  effects  of  electrieiiy.  The  thunderbolt  that  rends  the  tall 
forest  tree,  from  its  apex  to  its  root,  has  no  sensible  weight ! 

A  magnet  may  generate  by  attrition  thousands  of  other  magnets 
of  equal  size  and  power,  and  yet  not  part  with  any  portion  of  its 
virtue.  Are  not  these  well-known  facts  as  difficult  of  coroprehen- 
sioQ  and  explanation  as  the  atomic  action  of  medicines,  and  would 
it  not  be  equally  unphilosophical  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  one  as . 
of  the  other,  as  they  rest  on  the  same  kind  of  evidence  ? 

A  favorite  theme  of  ridicule  with  our  opponents  is  our  employ- 
ment  of  Mex  for  the  cure  of  disease,  gratuitously  alleging  that  it 
can  have  no  sensible  action  on  tlie  vital  system,  and  denying  our 
power  to  effect  its  solution,  being  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
frequently  found  in  nature  in  that  state.  Col.  Fremont  founds 
during  bis  exploration  of  the  volcanic  regions  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  on  the  road  to  the  Columbia  river,  a  number  of  hot 
springs  in  a  narrow  valley,  which  had  formed  their  own  basins  of 
stlicious  matter,  depo:iitpd  from  silex  held  in  solution  in  their  waters. 
And  it  had  been  previously  ascertained  that  the  same  thing  occurs 
at  the  Geysersy  or  spouting  hot  springs  of  Iceland. 

The  formation  of  geodes  and  of  rock  crystal,  is  further  evidence 
of  its  entire  solubility. 

The  gross  conceptions  of  these  gentlemen  reach  no  further  than 
the  idea  of  a  arain  of  sand  entering  ihe  stomach  and  passing  away 
in  its  original  form ;  forgetting  that  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  * 
of  silex  is  so  strong  as  to  resist  the  action  of  almost  every  men* 
atnnim,  (except  ^uorie  acid,  or  water  in  large  volume,  aided  by  the 
aotioh  of  intense  heat ;  and  perhaps  an  excess  of  poto^A,  wiiioh, 
combined  with  silieon^  is  gelatinous,  and  therefore  more  tolable,) 
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ud  of  course,  in  the  aggregate  state,  cannot  act  $  but  when  inti- 
aaalely  comminnted  by  oor  tritarattons,  its  solution  is  eflfected  and 
its  activity  developed.  And  this  fact  we  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
■tvongest  proo&  or  the  increased  energy  of  diti^  atoms  by  isoIatiiNi 
or  separation.  What  proof  have  our  antagonists,  oppcleed  to  ov 
positive  experience  of  its  effects  in  this  state,  that  tilexy  or  its  basis 
ft iicofi,  exerts  no  active  influence  on  the  vital  ecoomny  ?  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  it  in  the  atoiric  state,  proves  how  eoKged- 
oally  its  particles  combine,  and  when  called  into  active  exercise  by 
asparation,  its  activity  must  be  very  much  increased. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  vegetables,  as  the  gramineiB,  are 
coated  with  MeXj  which  derived  from  the  earth,  must  have  hetn 
previously  dissolved,  and  being  acted  upon  by  the  principle  of  v^ 
etable  life,  aeain  deposited  as  an  important  and  essential  part  d 
Che  plant,  ai£ng  in  its  defence  and  supporting  it  more  firmly  in  the 
erect  position.  Is  it  more  unphilosc^mcal  to  suppose  that  n/e^,  in 
ike  atomic  state,  may  have  a  sensible  action  on  the  animal  as  well 
as  the  vegetable  constitution  ? 

Every  chemical  process  is  dependent  upon  the  eneimtic  aflinitiea 
and  reciprocal  reaction  of  atoms ;  indeed,  all  the  pienomenm  of 
nature,  the  development  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  the  vari- 
ous vital  functions  involve  this  principle.  Why,  then,  should  we 
donbt  the  medicinal  influence  of  atoms? 

The  law  of  gravitation,  though  generally  considered  with  referw 
ence  to  masses,  or  aggregates,  depends  upon  the  energy  of  atoass 
attracting  each  other.  It  is  known  that  bodies  are  attracted  recip. 
rocall V  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  masses,  or  aggregate  volume ; 
and  or  course  the  larger  mass,  being  constituted  of  a  greater  amount 
of  atoms,  their  combined  influence  (each  atom,  however,  exertu^ 
its  attractive  power)  will  draw  the  lesser  mass  towards  it  through  n 
wider  space  than  the  former  is  propelled  towards  the  latter ;  everj 
atom  in  both  masses  exerts  an  influence  in  producing  this  result 

Indeed,  turn  where  we  will,  the  potential  influence  of  atooas 
will  be  detected,  and  must  be  admitted  by  eveiy  enlightened  mind» 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  every  medicinal  agent  is  active  onijf  in 
the  atomic  state,  or  when  its  items  are  so  isolated,  or  cepanUed, 
that  each  particle  can  exert  its  inherent  influence  unrestrained. 

What  medicine,  even  in  lai]?e  doses,  would  act,  except  roechan* 
ically,  on  the  system,  if  it  still  retained  its  concrete  state,  or  wsls 

incapable  of  solution  ?    Experience  proves  its  impossibility. 

«  «  «  «  «  *  « 

It  is  covertly  assumed,  that  infinitely  minute  atom$  emtisel 
f^eei  the  vital  economy;  and  after  an  elaborate  calculation 
lo  prove,  what  is  freely  admitted,  that  our  medicines  are  in 
the  form. of  infinitely  minute  atoms,  the  calculator  patiently  ioBKen 
the  conclusion,  or  expects  his  readers  to  do  so,  **  Uiat  infiniUlg 
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mnutc  iUwns  cannot  affect  the  vital  economy.*^    This  is  whal  it 
called  reasoning  in  a  circle. 

Mathematics  has  demonstrated  the  infinite  divisibilitr  of  matter. 
Now,  it  matters  not  generally  to  the  truth  of  Homceopathy,  whether 
Ais  is  so,  or  whether  it  can  be  reconciled  to  the  atomic  theory  of 
Dalton  or  not ;  bat  assuming  it  to  be  correct,  the  calculation  se 
bountifolly  prcbuded  in  the  ^^  Journal,''  proves  that  there  must  bt 
a  medicinal  atom  in  every  tangible  portion  of  our  dilutions.  And 
we  assert  it  to  be  a  faety  observed  by  thousands  of  intelligent  and 
veracious  physicians  and  their  patients,  that  these  medicinal  atoms 
do  produce  decidedly  sensible  eflkcts  on  the  vital  ftmctions,  both  in 
health  and  disease. 

The  truth  or  falla^  of  Homceopathy  can  never  depend  upon  the 
results  of  mathematical  reasoning,  any  more  than  Uiat  of  the  science 
of  Chemistry,  of  Geology,  of  Mineralogy,  &c.,  but  solely,  like 
the  truth  of  innumerable  facte  in  the  natural  sciences,  on  the 
veracitv  and  intelli^nce  of  observers ;  and  can  only  be  proved,  tf 
doabteo,  b^  repeating  their  experiments  and  observations  under 
pecisely  similar  circumstances.  It  is  not  a  science  of  fallacious 
inferences,  like  its  elder  rival,  *'  blown  about  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine,"  but  an  embodiment  of  accurately  observed /ac/^,  a  hun- 
dred times  repeated  and  confirmed  by  sagacious  ooservers,  and 
undoubtedly  has  as  much  inherent  evidence  of  its  truth  as  the 
other  sciences  which  are  based  on  observation. 

Is  it  not,  then,  perfectly  philosophical,  and  in  accordance  witl^ 
what  is  admitted  m  other  departments  of  knowledge,  to  infer  that 
atoms,  disentangled  and  isolated,  as  it  were,  in  our  dilutions, 
would  display  a  vastly  increased  degree  of  energy  in  proportion  to 
their  bulk,  than  when  in  the  aggregate  form  they  are  restrained  in 
their  sphere  of  activity  by  their  chemical  and  cohesive  affinities? 

This  increased  energy  of  liberated  atoms,  powerfully  tending  to 
form  new  combinations,  and  to  display  their  characteristic  quali* 
ties,  is,  we  believe,  the  true  explanation  of  the  modue  operandi  of 
of  medicines,  the  different  effects  resulting,  depending  upon  the 
inherent  attributes  of  the  different  remedies.  We  shall  conclude 
by  detailing  briefly  two  cases ;  the  first  displays  the  increase  of 
curative  power,  by  dilution ;  and  the  other  snows  the  truth  of  our 
fimdamental  law,  ^'  iimiHa^^^  &c. 

Mrs.  8—-*-*,  a  highly  respectable  lady,  was  afflicted  with  tettei^ 
on  the  hands  and  fingers  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  It  had  been 
repeatedly  driven  in  by  Allopathic  applications,  and  always  on 
such  occasions  her  chest  was  seriously  affected  until  its  reappear* 
ance.  About  five  years  since  I  was  consulted.  Iodine  8a  was 
given  in  repeated  doses,  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  months  her  tetter 

a  perfiNrtly  cured,  without  any  injury  to  her  general  health,' 

ich  has  remained  good  ever  since.    When  informed  what  rem'^ 
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€df  tDos  usidj  she  oiturtd  me  tht  had  prepiomly  taken  ii  in 
Ailapathic  doses  for  a  considerable  time  ttnawiilingly* 
.  Some  years  since,  while  experimenting  with  sulpk.  of  morphia^ 
just  before  retiring  for  the  nigfit,  I  took  one  grain  of  the  first  tritu- 
ration, which  I  had  been  preparing.  On  dosing  the  eyes  after 
Ijring  down,  a  most  beautifal  landscape,  with  ever-varying,  bril* 
hant*coIored  oriental  scenery,  such  as  I  had  witnessed  in  the  East, 
|Mresented  itself  to  view,  disappearing  on  opening  the  eyes,  and 
lecurrin^  on  closing  them.  Tins  was  repeated  several  times,  aod 
as  consciousness  was  lost  in  sleep,  the  last  impression  on  the  mem* 
Dry  was  a  crimson  veil  or  cloud  that  obscured  the  scene.  Some 
lime  afterward,  a  lady  informed  me  she  had  singular  nervous  affecy 
tion ;  she  would,  when  engaged  in  her  ordinary  employments,  lose 
e(^nizance  of  surrounding  objects,  and  in  their  place  a  beautiful 
and  ever-varying  'Mandscape,*'  as  if  ascending  a  river,  would  pr^ 
sent  itself.  I  gave  her  about  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  the  same  prep- 
aration of  the  Ist,  and  her  nervous  aflfection  entirely  disappeared 
before  the  next  day,  and  has  never  recurred. — Quarterly  Hommo^ 
fothic  Journal. 


[For  the  Eclectic  Medical  Joumol.] 

HOMOEOPATHY  AND  ECLECTICISM. 

Gentlemen : 

I  OBSERVED  in  the  last  number  of  the  £.  M.  Journal  an 
article  under  the  head  of  Homoeopathy,  penned  evidently  by  some 
Eclectic,  who,  though  honest,  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  princi(rfes 
of  Homoeopathy,  and  thereby  misrepresented  the  science  to  those 
who  are  laooring  under  the  same  disadvantage.  It  may  perhaps 
convey  a  wrong  impression  to  their  minds  of  what  Homoeopathy 
is,  unless  the  mistake  is  rectified ;  therefore,  I  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  adjusting  the  matter.  But,  before  I  attempt  to  adjust^ 
allow  me  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  liberal  manner  in  which 
the  editor  expressed  himself,  in  reference  to  Homoeopathy,  in  his 
explanatory  remarks  under  the  said  article.  It  indicates  a  feeling 
of  liberality,  an  investigating  spirit,  and  a  desire  to  promulgate 
that  which  is  good,  even  at  the  expense  of  antiquated  dogmas.  If 
the  spirit  manifested  in  that  article  pervaded  the  minds  of  all. 
Allopathy,  with  her  many  speculations  and  her  successions  of  false 
theories,  would  in  a  few  short  years  ^^  totter  to  a  final  fall."  But 
to  the  question  before  us. 

D.  B.  seems  to  think  that  the  good  qualities  of  Homoeopathy 
depend  on  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  dose,  and  that  the  mx> 
cess  thai  attends  her  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  infinitesimals.  If 
our  claims  depend  on  that,  and  that  only,  I  for  one  am  ready  and 
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wilfii^  to  discard  her  instantly ;  she  shall  have  no  claims  to  my 
attention.  But  the  facts  are,  small  doses  have  nothing  to  do  with 
her  as  a  science,  one  way  or  the  other.  I,  as  a  Homceopath,  have 
the  right,  and  shall  exercise  it  if  I  think  proper,  of  usins  any 
amount  of  a  medicament  that  is  appropriate,  and  well-selected 
under  the  principle  of  similarities,  and  m  doing  it,  1  shall  not 
trample  on  the  first  law  of  Homoeopathy,  as  any  one  who  has 
examined  them  will  bear  me  testimony.  Homoeopathy  consists 
mainly  in  the  great,  infaUibU  principle,  <^  iimilia  similibus  cur- 
antUTj*^  and  that  principle  is  founded  on  the  immutable  basis  of 
experiment.  She  stands  or  falls  on  that  broad  boHe*  She  rejects 
theory,  and  asks  for  substantial  facts*  She  demands  the  attention 
of  the  age,  not  from  claims  founded  on  the  so-called  sanction  of 
the  lapse  of  time,  nor  of  the  attraction  of  novelty,  or  of  fashion, 
nor  or  the  declamations  of  party  spirit ;  but  upon  a  law  sanctioned 
by  experiment,  undertaken  in  a  liberal  spirit. 

Again :  The  writer  thinks  it  is  not  our  intention  to  make  Homoe- 
opaths out  of  Eclectics,  but  out  of  Allopaths.  I  would  say  for 
his  benefit,  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  make  proselytes  out  of 
any  particular  set  of  men.  Our  object  is  to  promul^te  truth,  a|[i- 
tate  thought,  and  let  men  be  governed  and  act  as  their  own  judff- 
inents  dictate.  We  do  not  clesire  converts  from  any  other  fai'tn, 
who  do  not  come  with  a  full  conviction  that  the  **  true  art  of  heal- 
ing "  is  embodied  in  the  principle  of  Homoeopathy.  Let  him 
come  with  that  conviction,  and  at  the  same  time  a  mind  capable  of 
appreciating  truth  and  diffusing  it  broad-cast,  and  we  will  receive 
him  as  one  of  us,  and  bid  him  God^speed  in  his  noble  undertaking. 

In  reference  to  this  matter,  Hahnemann  says :  <<  Let  all  hold 
aloof  from  this  most  pious,  this  noblest  of  all  secular  professions, 
who  are  deficient  in  mind,  patient  thought,  in  the  requisite 
knowledge,  or  in  tender  philanthropy  and  a  sense  of  duty  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  who  are  deficient  in  pure  virtue  !  Away  with  ttiat 
nnhallowed  race  who  have  merely  the  outward  semblance  of  the 
health  restorer,  but  whose  heads  are  full  of  vain  deceit — ^in  whose 
beartr  wicked  levity  alone  reigns — ^whose  tongues  make  a  mockery 
of  truth — ^whose  hands  prepare  mischief." 

Our  friend  hopes  that  the  Eclectics  will  be  able  to  give  us  ^*  more 
light.''  As  for  one,  I  am  willing  and  ready  to  receive  all  the  light 
that  can  be  imparted  to  us,  either  by  Eclectics  or  from  any  other 
source.  Homoeopaths  generally  desire  the  same.  Our  motto  is 
**  Progress.**  We  love  lig^t — ^like  the  noble  eagle,  who  not  only 
loves  fight,  but  flies  right  into  the  face  of  the  sun,  screaming,  as 
he  dashes  upward  and  onward,  <'  Light — ^more  lieht  still.''  But, 
let  me  ask,  is  it  not  desirable  ^at  the  Eclectics  should  be  willing 
to  receive  <'  li^ht "  from  Homoeopathy  ?  If  so,  let  them  investi- 
gate and  expenroent  with  an  unbiassed  feeling---a  desire  to  advance 
ue  *^ noble  science"— a  desire  to  subvert  evil — and  let  there  be 
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inspired  with  that  holy  deaire  of  asajatipg  their  fellow  creatures 
amid  their  "  trials  and  tribulations."  When  they  will  do  this,  we 
will  rest  content  as  to  the  issue ;  and  let  their  oecision  be  either 
pro  or  con^  we,  as  honest  men,  must  be  satisfied. 

A  HOMOEOPATH. 


[For  the  Solectio  Medical  Journal.] 

HOMOEOPATHIC  PRACTICE. 

Editors  Eclectic  Medical  Journal: 

A  CASE  of  extreme  magnitude  having  occurred  in  my  jvac- 
tice,  I  feel  constrained  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  report  it  lor  the 
benefit,  I  hope  in  some  measure,  of  the  profession. 

Mrs.  S ,  a  lady  of  the  first  respectability,  aged  thirty  years, 

was  attacked,  October  1st,  with  the  following  symptoms,  viz.: 
violent  fever  and  acute  rending  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver; 
fever  and  pain  continued  some  ten  days,  when  suddenly  the  pain 
subsided,  followed  immediately  by  suffocation,  and  copious  expec* 
toration  of  thick  and  very  offensive  purulent  matter.  This  is  a 
history  of  the  case,  as  detailed  by  Gen.  S.,  and  during  which  time 
she  was  under  the  charge  of  a  very  skilful  Allopathic  physician  of 
this  city,  who  pronounced  the  case  j^/eiimy,  or  pUuro^j^neumoniet* 
The  treatment,  as  1  was  informed,  consisted  of  expectorants,  anti- 
mony, and  ipecacuanha,  and  mucilarioous  drinks  were  used  copi- 
ously. The  pulse  ranging  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty,  the  tincture  digitalis  was  prescribed,  and  continued 
for  about  ten  days.  Her  situation  becoming  more  critical,  and  the 
lady  fast  sinking  from  the  continued  copious  expectoration,  I  was 
invited  to  see  her,  on  the  20th  of  October,  and,  on  examination, 
found  great  tenderness  in  the  hepatic  region ;  copious  expectoration 
of  a  very  offensive  character;  colliquative  perspiration;  hectic 
fever ;  appetite  gone ;  great  debility  and  extreme  emaciation ;  puke 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six ;  intolerable  thirst  every  evening.  The 
right  Jung  had  no  perceptible  respiratory  murmur,  and  was  very 
dull  on  percussion.  Judging  from  the  crepitous  rcJcj  there  appeared 
to  be  a  large  quantity  of  pus  in  the  right  lobe,  extending  down  to 
the  hepatic  region ;  and  irom  the  histoiy  of  the  case  aa  communi- 
cated by  Gen.  S.,  informing  me  that  the  pain  and  dry  cou^h  had 
been  from  the  first,  and  ttie  fever  resembling  diaphraffmitis  and 
pleuritis,  in  connection  with  the  cessation  of  pain  and  tne  sudden 
suffocatiop,  and  copious  expectoration  which  loUowed,  I  was  iife- 
sistibly  led  to  believe  it  an  abscess,  which  probably  had  fanned 
on  the  superior  portion  of  the  liver;  the  inflammation  running  ro 
high  had  no  doubt  produced  adhesion  of  the  peritoneal  surface  of 
the  diaphragm  to  the  part  covering  the  liv^  extegial  to  the  abscess 
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and  adhesion  of  the  opposite  surfaces  to  the  pleura.  The  matter 
thus  passing  into  the  bronchia,  and  expectorated ;  the  expectoration 
increasing,  the  lung  became  very  mucn  implicated.  In  connection 
with  the  remedies  prescribed  Dy  her  physician,  were  wine  and 
tonics,  to  support  her  strength. 

As  she  was  sinking  so  fast,  the  case  was  viewed  as  hopeless,  and 
I  was  solicited  to  prescribe  for  her,  and  did  so.  Immediately 
changing  the  regimen,  I  ordered  brown  crusts  of  com  bread  and 
water,  in  small  quantities,  and  placed  her  upon  the  following  rem- 
edies, to-wit :  Stannum  and  mercuriuSi  at  tne  fourth  dilution,  gtts. 
V  in  23  water,  and  gave  teaspoonful,  alternated  every  six  hours. 

21st. — Expectoration  not  quite  so  copious ;  rested  some  better ; 
continued  the  remedies.  There  being  considerable  pain  in  the 
right  lungand  liver,  I  apfdied  a  blister. 

22d.— %lister  bad  drawn ,  expectoration  very  much  diminished ; 
but  little  pain ;  rested  tolerably  well ;  continued  the  remedies ; 
dressed  the  blister  with  tartar  emetic  ointment. 

23d. — Expectoration  slight ;  considerable  cough ;  save  her  nux 
vomica,  fourth  dilution,  gtts.  v,  to  23  water,  teaspoonrul  every  four 
hours.  Continued  until  the  26th,  when  there  was  considerable 
expectoration,  and  quite  offensive ;  no  appetite  and  great  thirst ; 
complains  of  burning  in  the  throat ;  hectic  fever  and  night  sweats ; 

Bve  her  arsenicum,  fourth  dilution,  gtts.  iv,  to  Sii  water,  teaspoon^ 
I  every  six  hours.     Continued  it  until  the  30th ;  improving ;  the 
night  sweats  and  thirst  have  nearly  subsided ;  changed  arsenicum 
fourth  for  the  sixth  dilution,  and  gave  it  as  above.     Continued  it 
until  November  2d.    She  expectorates  freely  in  the  momiw ;  pain 
in  the  liver  has  entirely  subsided  ;  on  percussion,  pain  in  the  lung, 
but  slight.    Continued  the  arsenicum  up  to  the  IDth ;  improving, 
until  within  the  last  two  days;  pain  in  the  chest  increased;  suffer* 
inst  very  much;  pulse  one  hundred  and  thirty-two;  considerable 
thirst ;  cough  dry,  with  flushing  of  the  face ;  gave  her  phos.,  third 
dilution,  ^tts.  vi,  to  Siii  water,  teaspooitful  every  four  hours.     This 
was  continued  until  the  14th,  when  there  was  suddenly  copious 
expectoration,  with  cessation  of  pain ;  I  gave  stannum,  as  at  first, 
fourth  dilution,  stt.  v,  to  Sii  water,  teaspoonful  every  four  hours. 
Up  to  this  time,  I  would  remark,  the  blister  was  kept  discharging. 
She  continued  on  this  until  the  18th,  when  I  found  her  much  im* 
proved ;  rests  well ;  but  little  fever ;  pulse  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
moat  unfavorable  symptom  present;  quite  weak;   expectoration 
very  much  diminished^  no  pain  in  the  chest,  although  the  pus,  to 
all  appearances,  filb  a  much  larger  space  in  the  lung  than  it  did 
previous  to  this  last  collection.    She  was  placed  on  a  nutritious 
diet,  with  €afe.  c.  thiity-first  dilution,  gtt.  i.  three  times  a  day ;  con- 
tiaoed  until  the  24th ;  pimples  make  ueir appearance  on  the  chest; 
auxioQs  respiration;  pain  m  the  chest;  pulse  still  one  hundred  and 
thirty ;  give  her  snlph.,  fourth  dilution,  gtts.  iv,  Sii  water,  a  dee* 
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eit  spoonful  three  times  a  daj,  and  order  a  glass  of  new  milk  every 
morning.  Continue  it  until  the  30th ;  expectoration  free,  not  ofien- 
sive ;  no  pain  in  the  chest.  On  applying  the  stethescope,  the  crepi* 
tous  rale  could  be  heard  in  most  of  the  right  lobe  ;  percussion  gave 
a  veiy  dull  sound  over  the  spot  where  the  last  abscess  formed ;  gave 
her  sulph.,  fourth  dilution,  gtts.  iv,  to  Siv  water,  desert  spoonful 
every  eight  hours.  Continue  the  sulfdi.,  fourth  dilution,  until  tlie 
16th  December;  improving  daily ;  no  hectic  fever  nor  flushing  of 
the  face  now ;  pulse  down  to  one  hundred  and  ten ;  complains  erf 
nothing  but  debility.  As  she  had  no  fever  now,  I  ordered  naptha 
three  times  a  day,  and  continued  the  sulph.  at  the  thirtieth  ailo- 
tion,  gtt.  i.  every  night.  As  this  treatment  was  continued  from  this 
time  forwards,  it  would  be  of  no  interest  to  trace  the  case.  She 
improved  very  rapidly,  and  on  the  25th  of  January  I  dismissed  her, 
perfectly  cured.  HENRT  C.  PARKER. 

Houitony  Texas,  January  29,  I860. 
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TWO  NATIONAL  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  following  publication,  from  the  Cincinnati  Committee  of 

Arrangements,  will  show  the  time  and  manner  of  holding  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Old  School  National  Association: 

<<  In  consequence  of  the  delay,  un  to  the  present  time,  in  the 
distribution  ot  the  Transactions  of  tne  second  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation  held  at  Boston  in  the  month  of  May,  1849,  the  Siandin^ 
Committee  of  ArrangementSj  appointed  at  that  time,  deem  it 
expedient  to  give  public  notice,  airoueh  the  medical  periodical 

5 less,  that  the  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  <m  T\ies- 
ay,  the  7th  of  May,  ensuing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  wiah  to 
make  known  to  the  physicians,  who  reside  in  portions  of  the  Uni- 
ted  States  from  which  few  or  no  delegates  have  yet  been  sent,  the 
terms  of  membership.  This  they  will  do,  by  copyii^  a  part  d 
the  second  article  of  the  Constitution: 

<  The  Delegaiet  shall  receive  the  appointment  from  pemanendy 
organized  medical  societies,  medical  colleges,  hospitals,  lunatic  asy- 
lums, and  other  permanently  ornnized  m^cal  institutions  of  good 
standing,  in  the  United  States.  £achddegate  shall  hold  hia  appoint- 
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meat  tof  one  year,  and  until  another  is  af^inted  to  sacoeed  him,  and 
shall  participate  in  all  the  business  and  affairs  of  the  Association, 
'  Each  local  society  shall  have  the  privilege  of  sending  to  the 
Association  one  delegate  for  every  ten  of  its  regular  resident  mem- 
bers, and  one  for  every  additional  fraction  of  more  than  half  this 
number.  The  facalty  of  every  re^larly  constituted  medical  col- 
lege or  chartered  school  of  medicine,  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  two  delegates.  The  professional  staff  of  every  chartered 
or  municipal  hospital  containing  a  hundred  inmates  or  more,  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  sendinff  two  delegates ;  and  every  other  per- 
manently oi]g|anized  medical  institution  of  good  standing,  snail 
have  the  privilege  of  sending  one  delegate. 

'  The  Members  by  Invitation  shall  consist  of  practitioners  of 
reputable  standing,  from  sections  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise 
represented  at  the  meeting.  They  shall  receive  their  appointment 
by  invitation  of  the  meeting  after  an  introduction  from  any  of  the 
members  present,  or  from  any  of  the  absent  permanent  members. 
They  shall  hold  their  connection  with  the  Association  until  the 
close  of  the  annual  session  at  which  they  are  received ;  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  participate  in  all  its  affairs,  as  in  the  case  of  delegates. 

^  The  Permanent  Members  shall  consist  of  all  those  wholiave 
served  in  the  capacity  of  delegates,  and  such  other  members  as 
may  receive  the  appointment  by  unanimous  vote. 

^Permanent  members  shall  at  all  times  be  entitled  to  attend  the 
meetings,  and  participate  in  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  so  long  as 
they  shall  continue  to  conform  to  the  regulations,  but  without  the 
right  of  voting ;  and  when  not  in  attendance,  they  shall  be  authorized 
:o  grant  letters  of  introduction  to  reputable  practitioners  of  medi- 
rine  residing  in  their  vicinity,  who  may  wish  to  participate  in  the 
cosiness  of  the  meetings,  as  provided  for  members  by  invitation.' 

The  committee  desire,  still  farther,  to  give  notice  that  it  is  their 
luty  to  receive  and  present  the  reports  of  any  of  the  standing  com- 
nittees,  whose  memoers  cannot  attend  the  meeting;  and  all  com- 
Qunications  on  scientific  subjects,  which  gentlemen,  not  members 
»f  the  Association,  may  desire  to  la^  before  it. 

It  is,  likewise,  their  duty  to  examine  the  credentials  of  delegates 
ind  register  their  names,  which  it  is  desirable  should,  as  far^  as 
K>8sible,  be  done  before  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  for  which 
Nirpose  the  committee  will  meet  on  the  pieceding  day. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  indulge  the  hope,  that  this  first 
aeeting  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  will  be  well  attended  by 
is  physicians,  and  all  who  cultivate  the  sciences  auxiliaty  to  med* 
3iae ;  that  no  society,  college,  or  hospital,  will  remain  unrepre- 
ented ;  and  that  many  distinguished  physicians,  not  appointea  as 
elegatM,  will  attend,  and  become  members  by  a  vote  of  the  Assc^ 
iation.  DANIEL  DRAKE,  M.  D.,  Ch'n. 

D.  P.  SrRADsa,  M.  D.,  Se^y. 

Cineinnaii,  Jan.  31,  1850." 
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The  ^ipftmit  invitation  thus  extended  to  sU  ccAleges  and  md 
cal  societies,  induced  us  to  write  the  following  letter  of  inqoirrt 
Prof.  Drake,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  its  true  position  tli| 
so-called  American  Medical  Association,  by  obtaining  either  | 
distinct  avowal  of  its  policy,  or  a  decided  refusal  to  avow  its  pr^ 
ci^es.  We  wished  the  public  to  perceive  distiactly  that  it  ood 
pied  bne  of  the  three  following  positions : 

1st.  As  a  truly  National  Association  of  the  whole  medical  p 
fession;  or 

2d.  As  distinctly  and  avowedly  an  exclusively  Old  Scbi 
Association;  or 

3d.  As  an  exclusively  Old  School  Association,  not  possess]^ 
sufficient  candor  and  manliness  to  avow  its  exclusive  cbaiacter,iij^ 
a  sufficient  amount  of  common  sense  and  professional  conrtesril 
treat  respectfully  its  professional  rivals — ^in  other  woids,  a  jaSti 
embodiment  of  Honkerism. 

Our  position,  in  reference  to  these  matters,  was  much  like  tin 
of  a  fire-hunter^  who  discovered  in  the  dark  forest  a  gleuBii| 
pair  of  eye-balls,  yet  felt  rather  uncertain  whether  the  auna 
might  be  his  favorite  horse,  or  a  ferocious  panther,  or  a  m^ 
smaller  animal  of  the  feline  species,  celebrated  for  not  very  v^ 
matic  odors.  In  this  dilemma,  before  leveling  his  trosty  rifle,  bi 
determined  to  give  a  friendly  whistle,  believing  that  if  itW 
be  his  gentlemanly  horse,  he  would  draw  near,  or  give  a  oei^ « 
recognition ;  if  the  panther,  he  expected  to  hear  a  cfaaradentfi 
growling  and  scratching,  but  if  the  other  animal^  be  expected  i 
would  silently  disappear  in  the  darkness,  and  perhaps  lea\e  so0^ 
of  its  *^  choicest  odors  in  the  ambient  air." 

The  following  letters  exhibit  the  tone  of  the  whistle  bj  wlii<^ 
we  tested  our  game : 

«  College  Hall,  March  IT,  1850. 
Dr.  Daniel  Drake : 

Dbae  Sib  : — In  a  publication  signed  by  yourself,  ^ 
January  31,  1850,  the  following  language  is  quoted  fromtbe  t<0' 
stitution  of  the  American  Medical  Association : 

•  The  Faculty  of  every  regularly  constituted  medical  ^"^.* 
chartered  sdiool  of  medicine,  shall  have  the  privilcp  of  scoji^ 
two  delegates ;   and  eveiy  other  permanently  organized  »»» 
institution  of  good  standing  shall  have  the  privilege  of  »^^ 
one  delegate.' 
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According  to  the  Constitotioa,  thus  quoted,  the  American  Med- 
ical  ABsociation  would  consist  of  del^ates  firom  all  portUmg  of 
iie  medical  profession,  denized  into  colleges,  societies,  &c.,  and 
should  possess  a  truly  national  character;  but  as  it  is  generally 
jnderstood  that  the  Association  is  to  consist  exclusively  of  that 
x>rtion  of  the  profession  called  Allopathic,  or  Old  School,  in  ccm- 
radistinction  from  the  Homcsopatbicand  Eclectic  portions,  I  would 
^  leave  to  inquire  what  construction  will  be  followed  in  the 
iresent  instance.  Will  the  committee,  of  which  you  are  chairman, 
ecognize  the  invitation  in  the  Constitution  as  extending  to  all 
'^regularly  constituted  medical  .colleges  "  and  medical  societies,  or 
^ill  they  regard  Eclectic  and  Homceopathic  collets,  societies,  and 
lospitals  as  constitutionally  prohibitea  from  sending  delegates? 

Whether  any  such  question  will  ever  arise  in  practice — ^whether 
lelegates  would  ever  be  elected  firom  the  sources  above-mentioned, 
[  cannot  say ;  but  I  desire  to  understand  ^definitely  by  yoiu*  reply^ 
whether  the  officers  of  the  Association  recognize  it  as  embracii^ 
he  Allopathic,  Eclectic,  and  Homoeopathic  portions  of  the  medi* 
ad  profession,  (as  may  be  inferred  from  the  Constitution,)  or  as 
epresenting  exclusively  the  Allopathic  portion  of  the  protessionu 
ui  early  reply  will  oblige 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

JOS.  R.  BUCHANAN.'* 

<«  CoLLKGs  HAL^  April  6,  1860. 
Jr.  Daniel  Drake : 

Dbar  Sir  : — I  sent  you,  through  the  hands  of  Dr.  Garret- 
on,  a  letter,  respectfully  desiring  to  be  informed  whether  Eclectic 
nd  HomcBopathtc  societies  andcolleges  would  be  recognized  by 
be  committee  of  which  you  are  chairman  as  entitled  to  represent 
ition  in  the  National  Medical  Association,  in  accordance  with 
le  language  of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution.  To  this 
^tter  no  reply  of  any  kind  has  been  received,  and  I  learn  from 
)r.  G.  that  you  declined  giving  any  answer,  and  spoke  of  laying 
le  matter  before  the  committee ;  but  expressed  yourself  upon  the 
rbole  in  sudi  a  manner  as  impressed  strongly  upon  bis  mind  the 
onviction  that  you  had  no  intention  whatever  of  giving  any  ao^ 
wet  at  all,  either  official  or  unofficial. 

Whatever  may  be  your  pleasure  in  this  matter,  I  wish  to  give 
ou  the  opportunity  of  acting  it  out  in  the  most  public  and  em- 
batic  manner.  If,  on  account  of  our  diftrences  of  opinion  in 
>ference  to  medical  science,  you  wish  to  convert  a  projessumal 
ito  a  personal  difference,  by  suspending  the  usual  courtesies  reo* 
g:nized  amon^  gentlemen,  you  have  the  opportunity  now  afforded, 
od  appear  quite  willing  to  avail  yoirself  of  it. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  prefer  to  convert  a  simple  letter  of 
^uirjf  from  one  gsntlemaa  to  another^  into  an  official  communis 
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cation  for  a  committee,  and  to  treat  it  with  official  contempt,  I  am 
prepared  to  understand  by  such  action  the  unequivocal  determina- 
tion of  the  official  organs  of  your  party  to  su»end  all  coarteoos 
relations  with  a  large  and  important  portion  ot  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

If  such  should  be  their  determination,  it  should  be  distinctly 
understood,  and  will  be  duly  appreciated.  The  Eclectic  and  Ho- 
moeopathic portions  of  the  medical  profession  have  already  recog* 
nized  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  a  disposition  lo  lefose 
a  proper  reco^ition  of  their  professional  standing  and  rights. 
Under  these  circumstances,  nothing  but  the  most  perspicuous  dis- 
claimer on  the  part  of  the  Association,  can  remove  our  impression 
as  to  its  character  and  purposes.  The  communication  which  I 
have  addressed  you  affords  an  opportunity  for  such  a  disclaimer — 
it  also  affords  the  officers  of  the  Association  the  opportoaitj  of 
showing,  by  their  treatment  of  the  communication,  whether  they 
wish  to  maintain  courteous  or  unfriendly  relations  between  the 
great  divisions  of  the  medical  profession.  Under  these  circum- 
stances,  an  answer,  whether  affirmative  or  negative,  will  be  re* 
spectfully  received  and  properly  understood — the  failure  to  respond, 
if  it  should  occur,  will  be  equally  intelligible,  as  indicating  a 
determination,  not  only  to  avoid  a  frank  and  explicit  answer,  but  to 
exhibit  the  most  marked  disrespect  to  the  colleges  and  societies  of 
a  large  portion  of  tlie  medical  profession. 

I  remain,  respectfully,  your  humble  servant, 

JOS.  R.  BUCHANAN.*' 

As  these  letters  have  not  yet  elicited  either  the  friendly  neigh  or 
the  ferocious  growl,  our  readers  can  judge  for  themselves  the  char- 
acter of  the  game.  We  think  it  needless  to  spend  our  ammunition 
upon  it.  Our  object  is  attained,  in  showing  that  the  so-called 
American  Medical  Association  is  an  exclusively  Old  School  Asso- 
ciation, and  is  now,  as  it  has  been  heretofore,  an  embodiment  of 
the  most  irredeemable  Hunkerism.  Had  such  inquiries  as  those 
addressed  to  Prof.  Drake  been  sent  from  any  Old  School  college, 
demanding  to  know  whether  they  would  be  received,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  would  have  been  answered  in  their  behalf  with 
great  alacrity  in  the  affirmative.  The  absence  of  an  ans^ver  in 
the  present  case  is,  therefore,  proof  sufficient  of  an  uncompromis- 
ing determination  to  maintain  the  usual  exclusive  'j>olicy  in  the 
usual  insolent  manner. 

The  National  Eclectic  Mcdical  Asbooiatioit,  we  would 
again  remind  our  readers,  assembles  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  losti- 
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tute,  oa  the  third  Tuesday  of  May,  (the  2l8t,)  1860,  at  two 
o'clock,  P.  M.  We  hope  to  see  a  larger  number  than  usual  of 
the  army  of  reform,  and  to  receive  fuller  reports  of  their  practice, 
as  well  as  interesting  papers  upon  the  various  branches  of  medical 
science. — B. 


PaooRBss  or  Libcral  Sbntiments.— A  graduate  of  the  Ohio 
Bfedical  College  and  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  attended  the  last  winter's  session  of  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Institute,  remarks  in  a  letter :  "  I  was  eminently  pleased  with 
the  course  pursued  in  the  Institute.  My  influence,  in  future,  will 
be  thrown  in  favor  of  Eclecticism.  I  like  the  principle — it  is 
adapted  to  the  age.  I  do  not  think  that  any  party  in  politics,  sect 
in  religion,  or  school  in  medicine,  should  claim  to  be  exclusively 
^orthodox.'  The  human  mind  should  be  untrammeled — free  to 
investigate,  and  at  liberty  to  choose  the  good  and  reject  the  bad  of 
all  systems.    This  is  characteristic  of  the  present  age.^ 


i> 


Paor.  Hill's  Work  on  Sqroert. — With  his  characteristic 
energy  and  promptness,  Dr.  Hill  has  already  entered  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  his  important  work  on  Surgery.  Such  a  work  haa  been 
for  many  years  most  urgently  needed,  and  every  medical  reformer  in 
the  United  States  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  it  will  certainly  be  published 
in  June.  Surgery  has  heretofore  been  principally  in  the  hands  of 
a  bigoted,  antiquated  race  of  practitioners,  and  it  will  be  a  most 
refreshing  change  to  receive  an  able  systematic  work  from  an  Ec- 
lectic surgeon,  distinguished  as  Prof.  H.  by  a  prominent  rank  in 
the  *'  vanguard  of  the  army."  There  are  few  who  can  rival  Dr. 
H.  in  the  rapidity  of  his  progress,  and  the  facility  with  which  he 
seizes  every  valuable  truth  in  the  line  of  bis  investigations*  We 
look  with  eager  interest  to  the  publication  of  his  work,  as  one  of 
the  harbingers  of  the  new  era,  when  American  medical  science 
shall  be  amply  set  forth  in  American  books,  and  the  students  of 
liberal  medicine  shall  not  depend  upon  preceptors  and  lecturers 
alone.  The  reader  will  please  observe  (on  the  cover)  the  very 
liberal  terms  of  Dr.  HilPs  prospectus.  We  would  advise  all  to 
femit  forthwith,  and  secure  a  copy.— B. 
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ELECTRaBIOLOOT. 

A  oftBAT  number  of  popular  lectures  and  exhibitions,  under  the 
imposing  title  of  Biology,  or  Electro-Biology,  have  lately  been 
given  throughout  the  country.  Many  of  our  readers  are  periups 
not  yet  aware  whether  these  performances  come  under  the  classifi- 
cation of  science  or  charlataiuy.  We  can  assure  them  that  as  to 
the  verity  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  ajud 
it  is  equally  true  that  these  experiments  may,  in  many  cases,  play 
an  important  part  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Still,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  unfounded  pretension,  if  not  actual  deception,  con- 
nected with  this  matter.  The  deception  lies,  not  in  the  facts,  but 
in  the  mode  of  presenting  them.  The  facts  and  principles  which 
constitute  what  is  called  Biology,  and  for  which  public  exbibitors 
have  demanded  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  (professing  to  teach  it  as  a 
secret,)  are  nothing  more  than  a  fragment  of  Mesmerism,  comprise 
ing  its  most  imaginative  class  of  operations. 

To  give  these  familiar  facts  a  name  wbich|^  implies  some  recent 
discovery,  is  virtually  a  deception.  To  call  them  Biology,  or 
science  of  life,  a  word  nearly  synonymous  with  Physiology,  is 
utterly  unwarrantable,  and  no  friend  of  science  should  sanction 
such  an  imposition  upon  the  public  ignorance  and  credulity.  The 
processes  of  the  operators  who  adopt  that  name,  are  precisely  die 
same  which  Mr.  Keely  and  other  Mesmeric  operators  have  used  for 
years  past,  viz.,  placing  the  subjects  in  a  passively  impressible  con- 
dition by  gazing  upon  a  metallic  substance  held  in  the  hand,  and 
then  [operating  upon  them,  partly  by  passes,  but  mainly  by  com- 
mands addressed  to  their  faith  and  imagination.  In  other  words, 
the  patient  is  placed  in  a  condition  of  passive  credulity,  and  then 
imposed  upon  by  every  species  of  fiction  which  the  operator  may 
devise  to  amuse  the  spectators.  The  patient  is  a  passive  tod, 
controlled  in  everything  by  the  word  of  his  operator. — B. 
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LECTURE  ON  FISTULA  IN  ANO. 


BT  PROF.   B.    L.    HILL,    M.    D. 


\Bting  an  extract  from  ike  work  on  Practieal  Snrgtry^  nou: 
preparing  for  publieaiionf  and  intended  to  give  the  Reform/td 
Praetite  of  Surgery  in  fully  as  tatighi  in  the  EeUeiie  Medu 
col  Institute.} 

GcNTLBMBiv :  I  Em  about  to  call  your  attention  to  a  disease  as 
common  as  it  is  distressing,  and  in  the  treatment  of  which  I  shall 
depart  very  widely  from  established  authority. 

The  author  of  a  recent  monograph  on  this  subject,  thinks  it 
necessary  to  inquire  why  such  an  affection  as  that  in  question,  and 
one  so  often  naturally  concealed  by  the  sufferer,  should  be  a  subject 
of  such  general  interest,  even  to  non-professional  persons* 

For  every  disease,  however,  there  is  necessarily  a  class  of  per^ 
sons  more  deeply  interested  than  even  medical  men — ^(he  sufferers  and 
their  friends.  This  interest  is  of  course  more  manifest  in  reqiect 
to  chronic  disease  thsm  acute,  especially  when  it  is  one  of  great 
but  gradual  fatality,  and  of  rare  and  uncertain  cure.  It  is  well 
perhaps  that  the  non-professional  public  are  not  quite  so  indifferent 
about  medical  matters  as  some  professional  dignitaries  would  seem 
desirous  of  having  them.  The  people  generally  will  find  out  bye 
and  bye,  that  it  is  not  only  their  "  right,^'  but  their  duty  to  look  into 
what  their  physicians  and  suigeons  are  doing  with  them,  as  well 
ms  what  their  lawyers  and  politicians  are  doing  for  them,  in  mat* 
ters  of  less  consequence,  and  what  their  priests  and  preachers 
would  have  them  do  in  matters  of  still  greater  moment.  A  more 
intelligent  public  and  more  inquisitive  patients,  are  what  the  pro* 
feesion  greatly  needs,  to  make  it  more  industrious  in  the  acquisi* 
lion  of  knowledge,  and  more  cautious  in  reducing  it  to  practice. 

<«  The  interest  taken  in  fistula,  both  by  the  profession  and  by 
Che  public,  can  be  accounted  for,"  concludes  the  author  alluded  to,* 
**  only  on  the  well-ascertained  fact,  that  the  disease  does  not  admit 
of  remedy,  except  from  an  operation  which  was  formerly  one  of 
great  suflfering,  and  even  of  considerable  danger.''    This  curious 

•  PioCi  ^nas,  Fsl.  lUf •  Soe.  ef  Xdiaboif* 

IS 
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passage  implies  not  only  the  absolute  necessity^  but  die  present 
safety  and  matter-of-course  success  of  the  operation !  I  have  no 
doubt  that  every  one  of  you  is  separately  acquainted  in  his  neigh- 
borhood with  cases  which  imply  something  very  different  from 
this,  and  explain  the  public  interest  in  the  subject  by  somethii^ 
more  than  the  mere  <<  fact "  of  an  operation.  The  real  fact  is, 
that  the  disease  is  not  only  not  cured  without  the  operation,  hot 
often  operated  on  in  vain,  and  not  unfrequently  rendered  worse  than 
before — or,  rather,  converted  into  a  new  and  more  distressing  sur- 
gical disease. 

The  term  *<  Vistula  ''  is  applied  to  all  u  1  c  e  r  s  that  have  a  long 
passage  and  narrow  opening,  through  which  the  products  of  uloer* 
ation  or  the  contents  of  natural  cavities  find  exit.  It  is  this  latter 
circumstance,  or  their  opening  into  some  cavity  of  the  body,  that 
more  strictly  distinguishes  *^  fistulas  "  from  other  *<  sinuous  ulcers." 

Of  fistulas  generally,  it  may  be  observed  that  they  are 
ulcers  of  an  obstinate  character,  having  no  tendency  to 
heal,  their  sinuses  being  fortified  by  callous  growths,  though 
almost  always  exuding  a  sanious  matter,  or  suppurating  unhealthily. 

The  neighborhood  of  ttie  anus  is  particularly  1  i  a  b  1  e  to  fis- 
tula, not  only  from  ftinctional  derangement  of  the  rectum,  but  from 
the  laxity  of  the  cellular  tissue,  causing  any  abscess  or  ulcer 
that  forms  there  to  become  diffuse,  and  the  mobility  of  the 
sphincter  preventing  the  healing  process. 

"Fistula  in  a  n  o  "  is,  therefore,  understood  to  imply  the 
result  of  any  abscess  about  the  rectum,  which  has  opened  either 
just  within  or  without  the  anus,  or  both  on  the  external  surface  and 
into  the  bowel.    The  last  condition  is  necessary  to  constitute 

"Complete  Fistula," — an  open  communication  from 
the  outside  of  the  body  into  the  rectum ;  one  end  of  the  ulcer 
opening  on  the  cutaneous  surface,  the  other  on  the  mucous. 

The  "  Incomplete  or  b  I  i  n  d  Fistula,"  may  connect  by  its  open 
end  either  with  the  skin  or  the  gut,  being  thus  either  m  "  bUud 
external"  or  "blind  internal  fistula." 

The  8 1  n  u  8 ,  or  fistulous  p  i  p  e ,  is  very  rarely  simple  or  stra^lit 
It  is  commonly  not  only  tortuous  in  its  course,  (agreeably  to  the 
popular  usage  of  the  kindrpd  terms,  "sinuous  and  sinuosity,")  but 
branched.  Several  sinuses  may  thus  exist  where  th^»  appean 
only  one,  or  several  distinct  openings  be  internally  conueetad^  or 
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ipring  from  the  same  source.    This  source  or  origin  of  the  sinus, 
is  always 

An  abscess,  walled  up  with  hard  cartilaginous  matteri 
which  is  generally  continued  along  the  whole  course  of  the  sinus 
or  sinuses.  The  lining  of  the  pipe  appears  itself  a  semi-cartilagi- 
nous formation,  but  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  mucous 
membrane,  which  has  the  property  of  continuously  secreting 
the  thin  yellowish  pus,  characteristic  of  fistula. 

Notwithstanding  this  induration,  fistulas  are  always  ex- 
tremely tender  to  the  touch,  so  that  it  is  difiicult  to  probe  them, 
until  their  morbid  irritability  has  been  allayed  by  appropriate 
applications. 

If  n  e  g  1  e  c  t  e  d ,  the  local  irritation  and  inconvenience  will  not 
long  be  ttie  worst  symptom.  Irritation  of  the  lungs  is  so  frequent 
an  accompaniment  of  this  disease,  and  fatal  consumption  so 
often  the  termination  of  badly  managed  cases,  that  fistula  in  ano 
has  even  been  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  sort  of  alUrnative  or 
safety-valve  for  phthisis  pulmonalis ! 

The  roost  probable  cause  of  the  frequency  of  fistula  in  this 
part  was  before  alluded  to.  Besides  the  peculiar  anatomical  struc- 
ture of  the  pare,  and  the  liability  to  derangement  of  its  physiolog- 
ical function,  external  injuries  aad  foreign  substances 
Icxlged  in  the  rectum  have  been  known  to  be  the  remote  causes. 
Habitual  costiveness,  or,  rattier,  inattention  to  the  calls  of 
nature  for  evacuation,  may  no  doubt  give  rise  to  fistula,  as  it  does 
to  stricture  of  the  rectum — the  mucous  membrane  ** giving  way'' 
to  pressure  in  the  former  case,  instead  of  being  hardened  to  it  as 
in  the  latter.  Ever  so  little  fcecal  matter  would  thus  be  the  com- 
mencement of  an  abscess,  which  might  become  a  fistula,  though 
f^  crevice  in  the  rectum  should  hea!,  and  no  fresh  irritation  occur 
from  that  source.  Constipation,  however,  and  ^*  torpidity  of  the 
liver/'  are  by  no  means  necessary  conditions  to  the  formation  or 
odiitfaiuance  of  fistula.  Erysipelatous  inflammation  about  the 
anus  is  still  more  likely  than  phlegmonous  to  degenerate  into  this 
kind  of  ulceration.     Long  neglected  piles  may  easily  become 

fistulas. 

If  yon  have  to  t  re  a  t  a  case  in  the  i  n  c  i  p  i  e  n  t  stage — ^which, 
bj  the  way,  will  rarely  happen,  the  necessity  of  early  attention 
hma%  so  litde  known, — ^wlien  an  abscess  has  formed  near  the  anus, 
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but  no  fistulous  pipes  are  yet  clearly  developed — ^roake  use  of  the 
Hfiual  means  to  allay  inflammation,  such  as  fomentations  and  emol- 
lient poultices,  with  diaphoretics  and  cathartics. 

If  there  is  evident^t^c/ioi^ton  near  a  convenient  part  of  the  surface, 
puncture,  or,  what  is  generally  better,  open  freely  with  eanstie 
fotashn  Have  an  orifice  large  enough  for  all  the  pus  that  has 
formed  to  pass  out  as  readily  as  possible.  When  this  has  hap- 
pened, and  everything  is  favorable,  heal  up  as  soon  as  you  can, 
taking  care  not  to  allow  the  surface  to  heal  before  the  abscess 
fills  up. 

The  abscess  should  be  cleansed  daily  with  soapsuds,  and  if  it 
manifest  the  least  disposition  to  become  indolent,  stronger  alkaline 
lotions  must  be  resorted  to.  Means  to  keep  up  steady  compression, 
where  it  is  practicable,  will  be  beneficial.  But  you  will  not  often 
be  called  on  with  a  view,  or  in  time,  to  prevent  fistula — seldom, 
indeed,  in  any  of  its  earlier  stages. 

When  an  abscess  near  the  rectum  is  left  to  open  itself  spon- 
taneously, it  will  often  be  by  several  orifices,  the  discharge 
appearing  to  come  from  different  points  in  the  surrounding  cellular 
tissue.  Some  of  these  openings  soon  close  up,  while  others,  if  not 
prevented  by  proper  measures,  will  continue  to  discharge  a  more 
and  more  unhealthy  pus,  and  become  indurated  and  regularly 
«  fistulous." 

In  such  a  case,  wash  out  the  opened  abscess j  and  all  the  smnsts 
that  can  be  discovered,  with  soap  and  water,  several  times  a  day, 
applying  a  slippery  elm  poultice  in  the  intervals. 

If  it  does  not  seem  inclined  to  heal,  or  assumes  an  unhealthy 
appearance,  substitute  the  solution  of  vegetable  caustic  as  a  lotion, 
weak  at  first,  but  gradually  stronger,  until  the  unfavorable  symp* 
toms  subside.  Then  resume  the  simple  soap-suds.  Besides  your 
emollient  dressings,  keep  up  as  great  an  amount  of 

Compression^  as  the  patient  can  bear.  The  '<T  bandage"  maf 
enable  you  to  effect  this  object.  If,  however,  the  parts  are  not 
perfectly  soft  or  free  from  callous,  compression  will  do  harm. 

These  means,  with  rest  on  the  patient's  part,  will  often  suflSce 
to  cause  a  very  threatening  abscess  to  heal  up,  instead  of  becoming 
a  confirmed  fistula.  But  if  the  case  has  been  Ipnger  neglected, 
and  become 
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The  true  fistula,  with  hardened  pipes, pouring oot s  a n i e 8 
instead  of  good  thick  pus,  something  more  will  be  necessarf. 

The  general  health  will  then  have  to  be  regarded. 

Costiveness  must  be  removed,  if  present,  or  prevented,  if 
necessary,  by  a  mild  cathartic,  at  first ;  the  bowels  being  afterwards 
kept  regular  and  rather  loose,  by  attention  to  diet  alone,  or,  if  thai 
is  not  sufficient,  the  gentlest  aperients. 

If  the  lungs  are  affected,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case,  they  mnst 
be  treated  according  to  the  symptoms,  or  as  if  they  had  taken  on 
disease  independently  of  the  fistula*  The  pulmonary  syrup  will 
probably  be  a  suitable  remedy. 

The  alkaline  bath  (see  Introd.)  should  be  made  use  of  in  all 
cases,  with  proper  friction  and  other  measures  for  keeping  up  a 
free  and  healthy  action  of  the  skin. 

But  though  these  measures  are  necessary  to  sustain  the  general 
health  of  the  patient,  they  would  of  themselves  eflfect  little  or 
nothing  towards  the  removal  of  the  local  disease.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  chronic  cases  in  which  local  treatment  is  nearly  alt-im- 
portant, and  alone  to  be  depended  on  for  cure. 

This  is  the  condition  in  which  established  ^*  authorities,"  and 
all  routine  practitioners  '^subject''  thereto,  consign  their  patients 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  knife. 

For  **the  operation,"  I  shall  not  refer  you,  as  usual,  to  the  Op- 
erative Part  of  the  Course ;  because  I  would  never  sanction  a 
measure  so  often  worse  than  useless,  when  we  can  effect  the  object 
in  view  by  others,  so  much  less  objectionable,  safer,  and  more  ceN 
tain  of  success.  # 

**  The  operation,"  by  the  way,  is  simple,  and  its  object  rational 
enough,  were  there  no  other  means  of  attaining  it,  and  were  it 
oftener  secured  by  that  measure.  The  fistula  is  connected  with 
the  rectum,  the  sphincter  being  cut  through,  and  kept  from  uniting 
again  until  the  ulcer  heals  up  to  it  from  the  bottom ;  that  is,  some- 
times kept  open  forever  after! — ^the  patient  losing  all  control  of 
this  important  excretory  organ,  and  being  subjected  for  life  to  an 
annoyance  far  more  disgusting  and  distressing  than  any  fistula,  and 
more  deprecated  by  many  than  death  itself. 

This  "  laying  open,"  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  and  bf  wht^ 
the  books  speak  as  if  it  were  a  mere  trifle — as  to  the  mere  operator 
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it  no  doubt  is — this  ^^  operation  for  fistula  in  ano/'  is  the  sum  and 
sabstancey  the  beginning  and  the  end,  of  ^^  regular  treatment." 

The  sucetusoi  this  "sole  reliance" — to  say  nothing  of  its  occa- 
sional fatal)  and  frequently  toors^  than  fatal  consequences  just  al- 
luded to — ^may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
worst  cases  wt  are  called  to  treat,  are  those  which  have  httn  ope- 
rated on.  When  not  killed  or  cured,  they  are  of  course  invariably 
injured  by  being  "laid  open."  Thu  is  in  private  practice. 
Could  the  remote  as  well  as  immediate  results  of  hospital  ^*  opera- 
tions "  be  "  laid  open,"  what  a  "  cutting  up "  business  would  ii 
not  be  ?  Could  grave-yards  speak,  (or  did  their  registers  record, 
as  they  should,  tlie  causes  of  mortality,)  I  verily  believe  we  should 
find  that  one-half,  if  not  a  far  larger  proportion,  of  all  who  are 
afiected  with  this  variety  of  fistula,  ultimately  die,  either  from 
the  eflfects  of  the  uncured  disease,  or  of  the  '^suigical  cure.^' 

Yet  one  of  our  surgical  authorities^  tells  us  briefly,  that  the 
"trea^nent  of  fistula  in  ano  is  simple,  and  if  the  disease  be 
merely  local,  usually  quite  eflTectual "  !  He  is  even  so  well  satis- 
fied of  this,  that  he  advises  us  to  allow  abscesses  about  the  anus  to 
become  fistulas  !  because,  forsooth,  their  cure  is  then  so  very  "  sim^ 
pie  and  effectual "  I 

This  favorite  operation,  I  was  about  to  tell  you  before,  will  be 
found  described  in  every  surgical  work.  You  can  refer  to  any  of 
them  if  you  ever  choose  to  have  recourse  to  so  easy  and  mechani- 
cal an  expedient — ^barbarous  and  murderous,  I  ought  to  say ;  for 
such  it  would  be  in  you^  when  you  know  better,  but  prefer  a  chance 
to  "  operate,"  to  certain  success  ^by  more  troublesome,  though  less 
fashionable  means. 

If  you  prefer  to  run  the  risk — I  should  say^  to  subject  your 
patient  to  the  risk,  for  you  incur  none — you  can  have  any  amount  of 
authority 9  to  hold  you  harmless  !  If  you  cut  and  kill,  your  life  is  in 
no  danger.  Every  book  likely  to  be  consulted  will  bear  you  out,  ex* 
cept  one,  and  that  one  forgets  to  tell  you  what  better  to  do  !  Of 
all  our  American  writers,  at  least,  Gibson  alone  raises  a  dissenting 
voice  against  the  otherwise  unanimous  opinion;  but  in  doing 
so,  he  substitutes  no  satisfactory  course  of  treatment. 

^^  An  opinion  very  generally  prevails,"  observes  Prof.  Gibeon, 

» 

•  XiUer,  Pnotiee  of  Btugeiy,  p.  289. 
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(Saf]geiy9  vol.  ii.  p.  161,)  ''that  eveiy  fistqla  in  ano  requires  an 
operation.  Thtrt  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake.  So  far  from  it, 
that  almost  every  case,  where  the  patient  is  tolerably  healthy, 
mighty  I  am  inclined  to  think,  be  heeded,  if  attended  to  in  the 
commencement  and  judiciously  managed.  Nothing  will  contribute 
more  to  this  end  than  absolute  rest,  simple  dressings,  moderate 
diet,  and  mild  laxatives.  I  have  known  a  fistula  protracted  and 
kept  open  for  months,  while  the  patient  walked  about,  and  healed 
in  a  week  by  perfect  quietude  and  the  horizontal  position.*' 

If  this  be  so — if  means  so  simple  can  lead  to  a  cure  in  favorable 
cases,  why  should  not  measures  a  little  less  *^  simple,"  or  more 
powerful,  be  directed  in  still  more  advanced  stages ;  and  how  mis- 
chievous must  be  the  effect  of  the  <<  generally  prevalent  opinion," 
that  nothing  can  be  done  to  prevent  or  supercede  the  necessity  of 
"  the  operation." 

If  something  more  effectual  were  used,  than  the  Philadelphia 
professor's  ^*  simple  dressings,"  no  doubt,  with  his  other  stringent 
conditions  (if  any  patient  could  be  induced  to  submit  to  (hem)  of 
^^  absolute  rest,"  or  "  perfect  quietude,"  and  **  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion," many  cases  might  be  successfully  treated,  even  without 
recourse  to  the  ligature.  That  measure,  however,  is  generally 
indispensable  in  all  confirmed  cases.  It  does  not  exact 
such  an  absolute  prostration  of  the  patient,  and  may  be  said,  with 
the  proper  adjuncts,  to  insure  success. 

[Note. — To  show  what  a  hobby  of  operative  surgery  this  unfor- 
tnnate  disease  has  been  made,  and  how  authority  sustains  ^bv 
repeating)  itself,  I  will  subjoin  a  few  quotations.  To  begin  with 
a  popular  book  of  Reference  : 

Gardner's  recently  corrected  edition  of  the  well-known  Hooper's 
Medical  Dictionary,  lavs  it  down,  {in  toto,)  without  any  qualifica- 
tion, that  *'  the  cure  is  by  a  surgical  operation." 

Another  recently  got  vp  American  work  is  ouite  as  positive : 
'<  The  only  eflectual  treatment  is  the  division  of  tne  sinus  and  the 
sphincter  ani  muscle." — (Hastings'  Surgery,  p.  278— Philadelphia, 
1850---a  compend  from  Druitt,  Gibson,  &c.) 

*'  The  grand  remedy,"  according  to  Druitt,  in  his  careful  digest 
of  established  Englisn  practice,  p.  203,  ^  is  the  division  of  the 
sphincter  ani,  so  as  to  prevent  the  contraction  of  that  muscle  for  a 
time,  [how  often  forever !]  and  cause  [how  often  ?]  the  fistula  to 
heal  from  the  bottom." 

Would  it  not  seem  that  medical  surgery  had  taken  a  disgust  at 
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the  part  concerned,  and  given  it  over  to  dintuiion  9  One  only  of 
our  American  writers  is  a  little  more  beeitating  or  disoriminating 
than  the  rest.  His  lan^age  (as  quoted  in  the  text)  is  quite  a 
rebuke  to  the  orthodox  dictum,  but  unfortunately  it  is  unaccompa* 
nied  with  any  sufficient  or  satisfactory  directions  for  a  better  prac- 
tice than  that  fostered  by  the  prevalent  <<  mistake." 

Our  German  brethren  are  much  more  discriminating  in  their 
judgments,  as  well  as  comprehensive  and  profound  in  their  inqui- 
ries. It  may  be  instruotive  to  show  to  what  an  extent  these  men- 
tal and  geographical  diffi*renoes  affect  men's  opinions.  I  have 
before  me  the  >6econd  edition  of  an  elaborate  work  of  established 
authority,  as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  in  Germany,  though 
of  recent  date.  It  consists  of  three  volumes,  with  a  folio  accom- 
paniment of  8{deiidid  plates,  all  devoted  exclusively  to  Akinrgv, 
(that  is,  knife-surgery,)  or  that  pari  of  Operative  Sur^ry  usQaily 
requiring  bloody  operations.  Yet  in  treating  this  particular  affec> 
tion,  for  which  our  authorities  resort  to  the  knife  aione,  the  author 
restricts  its  i^se  to  so  few  and  exceptional  cases,  that  it  is  equivalent 
to  a  proscription  of  it  altogether.  A  critical  history  of  treatment, 
modern  as  well  as  ancient,  the  whole  biography,  so  to  speak,  and 
bibliography  of  the  disease,  is  given  with  tnuy  Grerman  minuteness 
and  accuracy.  The  most  recent  eminent  surgeons  of  England  and 
France  are  quoted,  in  corroboration,  or  for  the  purpose  of  justify- 
ing a  dissent  from  their  conclusions. 

Of  the  four  methods  of  cure — by  Ligature,  Incision,  Excision, 
and  Cauterization— ^he  author  considers  the  first  two  the  only  ones 
noi  antiquated.  lAuton^  and  other  of  our  Operative  Surgeons, 
dismiss  tne  subject  of  ligature  as  out  of  date,  because  formerly 
associated  with  the  actual  cautery.  With  all  his  learning,  the  Ger- 
man Professor  does  not  seem  to  have  heard  of  or  suspected  a  com- 
bination of  the  first  and  last  named  methods,  so  as  to  secure  results 
altogether  unattainable  by  either  separately.  This  is  the  American 
metnodj  not  yet  known  to  even  German  erudition,  because  our 
American  professional  literati  have  been  too  busy  republishing 
or  pirating  English  and  French  authors,  to  have  had  time  to  give 
back  anytning  new  of  thf  ir  own. 

After  fully  discussing,  then,  the  question  between  the  ligature 
and  the  knife,  our  author  gives  the  former  a  decided  preference: 
**  Verdient  die  Ligatur  im  algemeinen  den  Vorzug. — Sie  ist  mit 
aufuaehme  der  S.  261  genannten  falle  ueberall  angezei^." 

These  excepted  cases,  in  which  he  allows  that  incision  may  be 
admissible,  are  either  so  very  exceptional  as  to  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, (as,  for  instance,  the  possible  complication  of  stone  in  the 
bladder,  which  would  certainly  indicate  the  use  of  the  knife  in  a 
different  directtonj)  or  such  as  really  afford  additional  reason  for 
the  ligature  with  our  accompanying  means,  (they  beine  precisely 
the  means  toe  should  use  for  ^^  malignant  or  suspicious ''  oiseaae  if 
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uaco&oected  with  fiatula.)  The  only  plaiuible  objectioato  the  lig- 
ature is  confined  to  the  single  circumstance  of  the  outer  orifice 
being  so  far  from  the  anus  that  it  would  be  too  long  in  working  its 
way  through — a  difficulty  which  we  have  not  experienced,  or, 
rather,  as  1  have  explained  in  the  lecture,  which  resolves  itself,  in 
a  nudieal  view  of  tlie  operation,  into  a  positive  advantage.  In 
these  apparent  exceptions,  moreover,  our  author  premises  all  the 
time  that  the  fistulas  in  question  are  not  old  or  ^*  hard  cases '' — 
**Nochnicht  alten  fistein — nicht  starker  callositaet  der  fisteln'' — 
that  is,  that  they  are  not  bad  cases  at  all,  but  such  as  he  had  before 
admitted  might  be  cured,by  proper  medical  treatment,  without 
even  tying,  much  less  cutting. 

Lest  we  be  suspected  by  those  to  whom  this  information 
will  be  so  strange,  in  their  confidence  in  partial  authority,  and 
as  this  valuable  work  has  not  yet  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, we  will  give,  not  all  he  says  favoring  our  views,  but  just 
one  paragraph,  m  which  he  lays  down  formally  the  cases  for  the 
knife. 

IsT  MiTHon^— /nemon*' — 

indicated  in  still  recent  eases^  (noch  nicht  alten  fistein)  par- 
ticularly  if  there  be  many  branches,  or  the  outer  orifice  be  far  from 
the  anus,  because  the  ligature  would  then  take  too  long  in  working 
its  way  through, ^wbere  it  is  desirable  to  lay  open  the  bowel  for  the 
very  purpose  of  exciting  stronger  and  more  continuous  inflamma* 
tion — in  complication  with  malignant  or  suspicious  disease  of  the 
neighboring  parts,  which  the  ligature  might  render  worse,  or  with 
foreign  bodies,  stone  in  the  bladder,  for  example : — 

—Contra-indicated  in  fistulas,  the  inner  opening  of 
which  is  mcr3  than  an  inch  and  a  half  ( 1^  zoll]  above  the  anus, — 
where  there  are  many  or  large  hemorrhoidal  tumors, — ^when  the 
fistula  has  become  much  hardened  with  callus, — [bei  starker  callosi- 
taet  der  fistet]  or  when  there  is  great  irritability  of  the  rectum, 
risk  (or  rather  apprehension — besorgniss)  of  a  secondary  aflection 
or  habitual  diarrhoea." — [Akivroie  von  Ernst  Blasius,  M.  Der. 
C,  Prof.  der.  chir.  an  der  Konig.  Universitat  zu  Halls — III  Band, 
261  P— Halle  184L] 

The  ligature  is  less  objectionable  than  the  knife,  not 
only  inasmuch  as  it  is  less  alarming,  and,  when  properly  applied, 
less  painful  to  the  patient,  and  on  account  of  the  subsequent  treat- 
ment being  simpler,  less  confining,  but  its  comparative  slowness  is 
itself  an  advantage.  It  gradually  substitutes  a  healthy  for  an 
unhealthy  action  of  the  parts,  by  removing  the  cause  of  the  latter ; 
and  thus  not  only  obviates  the  liability  to  relapse^  but  the  greater 
danger  of  other  diseases  occurring  on  the  too  sudden  drying  up  of 
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an  accustomed  drain.  This  danger  it  is  so  considerable  that  It  is,  in 
some  contingencies,  held  as  a  suflBcient  reason  for  not  curing  fis- 
tula, and  in  others,  of  only  venturing  on  it  with  the  precaution  of 
setting  up  artificial  issues  in  other  parts!  With  the  ligatare, 
moreover,  there  is  no  danger  of  fatal  hsBmorrhage  from  the  ham- 
orrhoidal  vessels,  or  even  temporary  loss  of  control  over  the  sphinc* 
ter,  as  the  division  made  by  the  cord  usually  heals  behind  it  as  it 
goes,  if  allowed  to  do  so.  Another  danger  obviated  is  that  of 
inflammation  from  an  extensive  wound,  in  a  delicate  part  and  an 
enfeebled  patient. 

Dismissing,  thei^fore,  all  thought  of  the  operation,  in  yoicr 

Tbbatmsnt  qf  Confibmxd  Fistula, 

the  first  thing  is  to  ascertain  as  precisely  as  possible  the  magnitude, 
direction,  and  the  number  of  sinuses. 

The  probing  however,  for  this  purpose  may  have  to  be 
delayed  in  consequence  of  the  i  r  r  i  t  a  b  1  e  condition  of  the  paiis. 
In  such  a  case,  make  use  of  the  bitter  herb  fomentations  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  tc^tber  with  emollient  poukices.  Ke^  the 
patient  perfectly  quiet.  The  bowels  should  be  gently  moved  by 
the  compound  powder  of  senna,  or  some  other  mild  hydragogue. 

After  a  short  time,  under  measures  of  this  kind,  the  patient  will 
be  able  to  bear  the  operation  of  probing,  though  it  may 
even  then  be  quite  painful.  Having  thus  ascertained  the  state  of 
the  case. 

If  the  fistula  be  already  ^^  complete,''  and  large  and  direct  enougli 
for  your  purpose,  a  r  m  a  common  silver  probe  with  your  1  i  g  a- 
t  u  r  e  •  For  this  purpose,  the  best  material  is  saddlers'  ailk, 
doubled.  Pass  your  threaded  probe  from  the  external  to  the  inters 
nal  orifice.  When  it  is  through,  turn  the  outer  end  a  little  opwaids, 
that  the  other  may  be  seized  by  your  finger  in  the  rectum,  and  the 
string  brought  down.  By  separating  the  nates,  you  may  be  able 
to  see  the  end  of  the  probe  and  ligature ;  or  the  rectum  may  be 
dilated,  and  the  operation  facilitated  by  the  Speculum  Ani« 

The  two  ends  of  the  ligature  are  to  be  tied  as  firmly  as  the 
patient  can  bear,  and  afterwards  drawn  a  little  tighter  every  day. 
This  tightening  is  commonly  effected  by  rolling  on  or  twisting 
with  a  piece  of  wood.  A  better  plan,  at  least  according  to  my  judg- 
ment,—since  I  have  been  at  the  trouble  odnptniing  it,  though  not  of 
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getting  a  patent, — is,  before  tying,  to  let  the  ends  pass  through  a 
large  vial  cork  from  end  to  end,  separating  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  at  the  outer  end,  and  passing  over  a  little  wooden  roller,  fitted 
to  radial  grooves  cut  on  the  end  of  the  cork.  These  notches  will 
hold  the  stick,  after  turning  or  twisting  like  the  fall  of  a  windlass. 
The  surface  is  thus  less  irritated,  the  pressure  of  the  cork  being 
more  equable  than  any  '^toggle  "  fixed  there. 

If  there  are  s  e  v  e  r  a  1  sinuses,  they  should  all,  or  the  principal 
ones  at  least,  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

While  the  ligature  is  on, the  parts  should  be  fomented  every 
day,  and  every  sinus  thoroughly  i  n  j  e  c  t  e  d  two  or  three  times  a 
day  with  our  usual  alkaline  lotion.  The  vegetable  caustic  in  pow- 
der should  also  be  inserted,  by  means  of  pledgets  of  lint.  These 
must  be  **  crowded  in,"  and  allowed  to  remain  till  the  next  dressing, 
that  the  caustic  may  gradually  dissolve,  and  have  its  proper  effect 
upon  the  cartilaginous  growths. 

As  soon  as  the  ligature  has  cut  its  way  completely  through, 
foment  and  poultice,  continuing  the  Vegetable  Caustic,  completely 
filling  whatever  fissure  may  remain  with  the  armed  tents.  Every 
part  will  then  rapidly  heal,  the  caustic  causing  no  impediment  to 
the  process,  but  rather  seeming  to  stimulate  to  a  more  healthy  and 
r^id  granulation. 

When  the  restoration  is  nearly  complete,  and  but  little  matter  is 
discharged,  the  parts  feeling  soft  and  natural,  the  poultice  and 
fomentations  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  black  salve,  or  some 
other  simple  dressing,  substituted. 

There  is  no  danger  from  this  course  to  the  sphincter 
ntuscle,  the  healing  process,  as  was  before  remarked,  following  up 
the  ligature,  and  being  generally  nearly  complete  before  it  comes 
awmy.  It  is  sometin.es  even  necessary  to  preveirt  this,  and  keep  the 
fissure  open  until  the  proper  dressings  have  removed  all  callus; 
after  which  it  can  always  be  readily  healed  up. 

Should  there  be  other  sinuses  branching  from  or  leading 
into  the  main  one,  they  must  not  be  closed  until  all  callosity  at 
their  extremity  or  along  their  course  has  disappeared,  and  the  parts 
seem  natural  to  the  touch  and  without  soreness. 

Enlarge  all  such  branches  by  the  armed  tents.  These 
are  best  made  of  hemp-cord,  well  charged  with  the  caustic,  after 
being  moistened  a  little,  and  retwisted  of  the  size  required.    The 
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size  should  be  increased,  as  the  orifices  of  the  pipes  permit^  being 
careful  to  keep  the  original  sinus  well  distended  while  you  are 
dressing  the  others.  These  measures  must  be  every  day  repeated, 
until  all  appearance  of  callosity  has  gone,  when  milder  dressings 
may  be  made  use  of,  and  the  parts  allowed  gradually  tp  heaL 

If  your  case  be  a  << blind  internal  fistula,''  ascertain  the 
point  where  it  approaches  nearest  the  external  surface.  Open 
with  a  pointed  probe,  or  by  caustic  potash,  and  having  it  thos 
"  complete,"  proceed  as  before  directed. 

If  it  be  a  ^^  blind  external  fistula,"  it  ne<  d  not  always  be 
made  ^^  complete.^'  By  the  measures  before  directed,  and  particu- 
larly the  persevering  use  of  the  armed  tents,  it  may  very  often  be 
cured  **  without  the  operation  "  even  of  the  ligature. 

If,  however,  it  be  a  very  bad  case^  and  remain  obstinate  or  get 
worse,  after  the  proper  applications- 
Insert  the  armed  or  threaded  probe  clear  through  the 
bottom  of  the  sinus,  into  the  rectum;  bring  the  ligature  out ;  and 
proceed  as  before  directed  for  ^^  complete  fistula." 

But  whenever,  on  passing  your  finger  into  the  gut,  you  can  dis- 
cover a  h  a  r  d  1  u  m  p  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  sinus,  you 
ought  not  to  delay,  but 

Perforate  the  rectum,  and  introduce  the  ligature  at  once. 

This  laying  open  of  the  source  of  the  original  sinus  is  the 
safer  way,  inasmuch  as  the  secondary  branches,  as  well  as  this 
callus  reservoir,  can  thus  be  reached,  and  easily  overcome  by  the 
process  before  described,  if  you  take  care  to  keep  open  a  large  ori- 
fice by  means  of  the  tents. 

Recollect  that  the  Elm  Poultice  (kept  on  by  a  «'  T"  ban* 
dage)  should  be  used  over  the  affected  parts  during  the  whole  of 
the  caustic  treatment — 

The  peculiarity  of  this  cure  consisting  in  the  callosity 
being  dissolved  and  carried  oflf  by  the  suppurative  process^  the  fis- 
tulous ulcer  being  made  to  heal  by  healthy  granalaiionj  and  leav- 
ing no  trace  of  the  morbid  formations. 

I  ought  to  inform  you,  and  you  your  patients,  that  it  freqaendj 
takes  from  three  to  six  months  to  cure  a  bad  fistula  in 
ano.  There  need  be  no  anxiety,  and  should  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing on  this  point.  A  much  speedier  cure  would  not  perhaps  be 
desirable  in  all  cases,  even  were  it  possible. 
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It  not  unfreqaently  happens,  that  when  you  are  called  on  to  treat 
a  long  neglected  or  mistreated  case,  the  patient  is  laboring  under 
severe  pulmonary  difficultiesj  or  even  already  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  consumption. 

This  is  the  condition  in  which,  according  to  the  books,  to  cure 
fistula  would  be  wrong! — the  complication  which  renders  even  "  the. 
simple  operation"  not  advisable.  The  removal  of  the  disgusting 
local  nuisance  by  the  knife  has  been  followed  by  fatal  consequences. 
The  damming  up  a  erevaste  in  the  river's  bank,  without  clearing 
out  the  natural  channel,  has  been  found  worse  than  useless.  There- 
fore, nothing  ought  to  be  done !  The  soul's  lease-hold  of  **  the 
house  it  lives  in  "  now  depends  on  not  venturing  to  obviate  the 
inconvenience  of  a  smoky  chimney. 

But  be  assured  that  a  proper  cure  of  the  fistula  in  ano  will 
be  your  best  chance  of  preserving  the  lungs  and  the  life  of 
the  patient.  Even  where  the  case  is  too  far  gone  for  a  restoration 
to  perfect  health — where  your  object  is  only  to  retard  the  fatal  pro* 
yress  of  consumption,  your  first  step  towards  it  is  to  restore  the 
healthy  function  of  every  other  partj  and  put  an  end  to  every 
source  of  irritation  and  aggravation. 

As  to  the  danger  of  *<  drying  up  a  long  established  drain,'' 
you  will  observe  that  in  our  mode  ot  <^  curing  up"  fistula,  instead 
of  at  once  arresting,  we  for  a  long  time  increase  the  drain  from 
the  afiected  part,  changing  it,  at  the  same  time,  from  a  self-perpet> 
uating  sanious  and  fcetid  character,  to  a  soothing,  self-limiting,  and 
sanative  suppuration. 

When  the  lungs  are  not  so  seriously  affected,  their  disease  sub- 
sides as  soon  as  the  free  and  healthful  discharge  is  excited  about 
the  anus.  In  numerous  cases,  where  the  sufferers  seemed  far  gone 
in  consumption,  the  fistula  treatment  was  all  they  required  to  arrest 
the  pnlmonary  disease. 

I  recollect  a  gentleman  coming  from  the  northern  part  of  the 

State  to  this  city»  so  reduced  by  apparent  consumption,  as  well  as 

anal  fistula,  that  liis  friends  took  their  last  farewell  of  him,  fully 
persuaded  that  he  came  here  but  to  end  his  sufferings  in  death. 

In  four  months,  he  was  restored  to  them  in  perfect  health,  as  fleshy 

as  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life,  and  be  has  since  continued  to  enjoy 

belter  health  than  before  his  "  latter  end  "  was  so  doubly  threateoed. 
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His  <^ consumption"  was   indeed  deeply  $taitd — fundunentallj 
fixed: — but  fortunately  in  the  pelvis,  instead  of  the  chest. 

Many  other  such  cases  I  might  mention;  nor  do  I  recollect  one 
instance  out  of  more  than  fifty,  treated  either  by  myself  or  Br. 
Morrow,  in  which  the  patient  did  not  entirely  recover,  or  in  which 
he  appeared  to  suflfer  any  inconvenience  from  not  having  fistula ! 

I  have  at  this  time  a  patient  who,  four  months  ago  when  I  com- 
menced treating  him  for  fistula,  was  pronounced  by  experienced 
physicians,  far,  if  not  fatally,  advanced  in  consumption.  He  is 
now  quite  fleshy,  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  in  better 
health  than  he  had  known  for  five  years  previous — though  the ytrn- 
damtntal  restoration  is  not  yet  quite  complete.  He  had,  when  I 
first  examined  him,  no  less  than  five  distinct  fistulous  openings — 
two  of  them  extending  three  or  four  inches  up  along  side  the  rec- 
tum, and  discharging  their  fcetid  currents  through  the  edge  of  the 
gluteus  muscle,  about  an  inch  from  the  anus.  There  are  now  but 
two  little  ulcers,  not  an  inch  in  depth.  I  shall  soon  send  about 
his  business  this  other  victim  of  phthisis  pelvo^Jisiularis  t 

Yet  why  are  we  allowed  exclusively  to  claim  this  araoaofc  and 
kind  of  success?  The  principle  of  treatment  did  not  originate 
with  us,  (though  the  measures  necessary  to  make  it  efiectual  didy) 
nor  have  we  sought  to  confine  its  knowledge  to  our  own  ranks. 
We  make  no  pretensions  to  any  knowledge  which  others  may  not 
have.  It  is  of  what  tuey  do^  or,  rather,  what  they  fail  to  do,  that 
we  complain.  Why  is  not  tiiis,  in  default  of  some  other  equally 
successful  treatment,  diffused  over  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  till  not  a  sufferer  remains  for  us  individually  to  relieve? 
Why  is  it  not  taught  in  any  of  the  thirty-seven  Old  School  col* 
leges  of  the  land,  nor  mentioned  in  any  **  established  "  text-book 
that  can  be  named,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  indiscriminate 
disparagement  ? 

Tiie  main  features  of  this  <^  cure "  were  adopted  more  than  a 
gendratioa  since  by  Dr.  Beach,  and  published  over  twenty  years 
ago  in  his  **  American  Practice.''  It  has  been  publicly  taught  in 
the  Reformed  Schools  of  New  York  and  Worthington,  and  lor  five 
years  now  in  Cincinnati.  All  who  have  learned  and  practiced  it  have 
have  been  well  satisfied  with  the  results.  Still,  simple,  rational, 
and  certain  of  success  as  is  this  course,  nothing  like  it  is  anywhere 
taught,  or  anywhere  practiced  but  among  us,  and  a  few  scattered 
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iodividiials  who  have  learned  or  stohn  from  us.  (What  I  mean 
by  stealing,  I  will  tell  you  presently.)  Science  is  a  robbery  when 
it  is  thievishly  appropriated.  The  grand  or  petty  larceAy,  in  this 
case,  depends  not  on  the  using,  but  abusing  the  U)ing*-*not  on  the 
way  of  getting,  but  forgtiting. 

So  obstinately  blind,  I  was  proceeding  to  say,  are  the  regular  or 
TouHnitr  profession  to  all  improvements  in  medicine,  that  do  not 
come  to  them  through  already  established  authority,  that  thousands 
of  patients  have  been  allowed  to  drag  out  a  miserable  existence, 
dying  at  last  of  this  veiy  disease,  or  its  mere  mechanical  treatment, 
since  the  eflBsctual  means  of  a  safe  and  radical  cure  have  been  pub- 
lished to  the  worid.  Though  the  plan  has  been  so  openly  practiced 
by  us,  with  such  evident  sucoesfi,  yet  the  great  mass  of  the  profes- 
sion, instead  of  adopting  it,  with  or  without  acknowledgment,  which 
latter  they  have  in  some  others  instances  condescended  to  do,  have 
in  this  case  permitted  the  **  open  secret ''  to  be  practiced  under 
their  nose,  upon  patients  taken  out  of  their  hands,  by  a  practitioner 
who  pretended  to  exclusive  possession  of  it ! 

I  allude  particularly  to  the  notoriously  successful,  but  none  the 
less  disreputable,  practice  of  a  person  who  attended  the  lectures  of 
Dr.  Morrow,  in  Worthington,  some  years  ago.    He  located  him- 
self in  Kentucky,  where  several  bad  cases  of  this  disease  fell  into 
his  hand.    He  cured  them,  of  course  ;  which  was  a  thing  so  unex- 
ampled in  that  part  of  the  country,  where  the  superiority  of  the  Re* 
formed  Practice  generally  was  so  little  known,  that  he  gained  qnile 
a  personal  reputation  in  consequence.    Plenty  of  other  such  **  in- 
curable **  cases  came  from  all  the  country  round,  until  finally  he 
found  it  to  his  interest  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  these  and  sim* 
ilar  chronic  or  neglected  cases.    His  success  was  such  as  usually 
attends  the  efforts  of  educated  Eclectic  physicians.    But  I  regret 
to  say,  that  the  Beibrmed  Practice,  so  beneficial  to  him,  has  not 
received  from  him  the  return  it  deserved.    So  far  from  acknowk 
edf{tng,  like  a  liberal  and  high-minded  man — that  is,  like  a  physi> 
cianf-ihe  source  of  his  success,  and  thus  extending  its  benefits  to 
the  profession  and  mankind  at  lai^,  he  has  not  only  claimed  the 
practice  as  original  witli  himself,  but,  still  more  meanly,  has  kept 
as  a  piofound  secret,  these  pretended  discoveries,  which  it  is  well 
knowa  he  was  taugiit  by  Prof.  Morrow.     He,  howder,  goej  so  . 
Car  as  to  publiih  a  book  *^  on  anal  diseasei,''  which  ii  DDthing  else 
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than  an  advertising  puff  of  the  author  and  bis  practice ;  for  it 
throws  not  one  ray  of  light  on  the  subjects  treated  of,  not  even 
pretending  to  develop  the  means  by  which  the  boasted  sucoesa  is 
attained.  Ntgaiinelyy  indeed,  hp  has  said  something  on  the  sub» 
ject.  He  has  found  it  n^essary  to  state  that  he  he  does  not  prac^ 
tice  upon  the  same  principles  as  Dr.  Beach  and  the  Beformed 
School  in  general.  The  statements  of  his  patients,  however,  prove 
clearly  that  if  be  does  not  use  precisely  the  same  remedies,  he 
applies  very  similar  ones,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
results.  While  I  would  not  say  one  word  to  depreciate  the  talent, 
skill,  or  learning  of  Dr.  a  «  ^  «  «,  1  must  condemn  most  unquali- 
6edly  that  disposition  which  prompts  such  a  man  to  withhold 
honorable  acknowledgment  of  benefits  received,  and  to  keep  to  him* 
self  valuable  knowledge,  from  the  contemptible  consideration  of 
pecuniary  advantage,  or  the  still  more  contemptible  vanity  of  being 
considered  the  sole  possessor  of  such  plagiarized  knowledge. 

I  hold,  not  only  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  practitioner  to  be  an 
improver  and  teacher  of  medicine — to  communicate  in  every  posai- 
ble  way,  and  at  tiie  earliest  moment,  any  valuable  remedy  or  mode 
of  treatment  not  generally  known ;  and  not  only  that  the  selfish 
ecneealtneni  of  such  knowledge  is  a  crime  against  humanity ;  but 
I  hold  farther,  that  the  diwlging  of  such  secreied  knowledge — the 
publishing  of  any  privately  appropriated  remedy — ^is  a  praisewor- 
thy act* 

I  do  not  make  these  remarks  as  new,  but  because  I  believe  the 
occasion  calls  for  them.  The  condemnation-  of  secresy  has  long 
been  the  common  conscience  of  the  profession.  For  ages  past, 
all  honorable  physicians  have  published  their  most^zed  and  ofben 
hard-earned  discoveries,  however  profitable  they  might  have  made 
them  as  secrets. 

When  the  public  universally  understand  that  honorable  men  wili  / 
not  keep  valuable  remedies  secret,  they  will  also  understand,  as  a  \ 
necessary  consequence,  that  in  at  least  nine  out  of  e\*ery  ten  pre> 
tended  valuable,  or  '*  invaluable  remedies,''  the  whole  value  consists 
simply  in  the  secresy.  The  nostrum-monger  condemns  himself,  and 
glories  in  his  shame.  If  the  thing  is  all  be  claims  for  it,  he  ought 
not  to  keep  it  to  himself;  if,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  it  is 
nothing  either  new  or  peculiar,  he  is  a  liar  and  a  cheat. 
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LECTURE  ON  CHRONIC  ULCERS  OR  « OLD  SORE 
LEGS/*  «  FEVER  OR  BRANDY  SORES." 

BT  B.  L*  HILL,  M.  D.,  PROFESSOR  OF  SUROBRT,  &C. 

[Being  an  extract  from  the  work  on  Practical  Sargery,  now  in  progress  of  publica- 
tion* and  intended  to  give  the  Reformed  Practice  of  Surgery  in  fillip  as  taught  in 
the  Eclectic  Medical  InaUtute.] 

Chronic  Ulobrs  : — Their  frequency  and  supposed  ineurMlity 
'^Description — The  whole  Rmb  affected — Treatment  of  sore^ 
limb  ana  constitution — Local  treatment  to  be  long  continued — 
Old  School  treatment-^ Its  deficiency  and  failure--Bathing  and 
revulsives — "  Ought  old  sorts  to  be  cured? I" 

I  CANNOT  quit  the  subject  on  which  I  last  addressed  you,  (ulcers) 
without  calling  your  attention  to  another  species  of  the  ulcer  gems 
which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  adding,  under  the  truly  descrip- 
tive, if  not  veiy  classical  name  of 

OLD  SORB  LEGS  ! 

That  my  species  is  of  more  importance  than  any  of  the  others, 
must  be  evident,  if  for  no  other  reason,  than  for  this,  that  it  in- 
cludes all  the  others, — the  same  limb  often  producing  specimens  of 
the  indolent  ulcer,  the  irritable,  the  varicose,  and  perhaps,  too,  at 
the  same  time,  one  or  two  in  tolerably  a  healthy  condition. 

These  cases  will  often  be  brought  under  your  notice  as  ^^  fever 
soresi^*  and  as  they  not  unfrequently  afflict  those  who  are,  or  have  been 
13 
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hard  drinkers,  they  are  also  called  ia  many  parts  of  the  >  yuntry 
^^tohiskey^*  or  ^^brandy  sores,**  Though  intemperance,  as  this^name 
implies,  may  have  been  the  principal  cause,  <^  signing  the  pled^," 
or  even  the  keeping  of  it,  will  not  always  be  sufficient  to  o^ain  a 
remission  of  the  penalty.  Physiological  sins  are  not  pardoned  on 
simple  repentance. 

But  unfortunately  the  sinners  or  sufferers  lack  faith  in  the 
Old  School  ministry,  and  little  wonder ! — They  have  often  grone 
the  rounds  of  the  profession,  consulted  every  dfoctor  within  meir 
reach,  been  treated  or  maltreated  in  hosoitals  and  in  private  hands ; 
and  if  their  eeneral  health,  which  is  often  tolerably  good,  escapes 
this  ereat  aoditional  danger,  the  only  result  is  that  they  get  re- 
signed to  their  original  affliction  as  well  as  the  disappointment,  and 
can  hardly.be  brought  to  believe  there  is  for  them  any  ''  balm  in 
Gilead," — ^any  hope  from  surgery.  Few  cases  come  into  our 
hands  that  are  not  of  long  standing.  I  have  had  them  ten,  twenty, 
and  even  thirty  years  old.* 

Although  the  patient  is  apparently  well,  and  will  tell  you  that  his 
general  health  is  perfect,  ne  is  often  more  or  less  lamed,  (the  ul- 
cers being  deep,)  and  suffers  much,  particularly  at  nicht.  The 
chief  suf^ring  is  from  the  heated  state  of  the  parts,  wnich  is  so 
ffreat  that  cold  water  affords  no  sensible  relief,  and  you  will  often 
find  that  even  in  the  coldest  nights,  he  lies  with  the  limb  entirely 
uncovered.  But  grown  accustomed  to  the  evil  and  faithless  as  to 
any  remedy,  the  sufferer  makes  no  complaints  and  calls  for  no  aid. 

His  cure  however  is  not  hopeless,  though  he  is  past  hoping  for 
it.  Of  however  bad  a  character  and  long  standme  may  be  the 
case — and  though  all  the  "  eminent "  surgeons  and  doctors  in  the 
country  may  have  failed,— ^ow  need  not  fail,  and  will  not  if  you 
resolutely  apply  the  course  I  shall  lay  down. 

One  pecttiiarity  of  these  ulcers  was  alluded  to :  they  are  often 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  Tour  patient  may  suf- 
fer much  more  from  the  swelling,  where  there  is  no  open  ulcer  at  all. 

What  I  wish  however  to  call  your  attention  to  more  paHicuIarly 
—aside  from  the  character  of  the  ulcers  themselves — is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  limb.  This  is  hardened  as  well  as  swollen,  and  in 
some  instances  not  to  be  distinguished  by  the  touch  from  bone. — 
Not  unfrequently  the  patient  will  inform  you  that  Dr.  Somebody 
or  other  has  pronounced  it  an  incurable  ^^enlargement  of  tlie 
bone,"  and  thrown  out  a  pleasant  hint  about  amputation  inprospect! 
Around  the  ulcers  and  at  other  points  where  ulcers  have  formerly 
existed, — sometimes  the  limb  all  over,  from  ankle  to  knee,  is  as 
dark  as  a  negro's  leg :  where  the  cuticle  scales  off,  as  often  hap- 


•In  one  case  of  thiriy-five  years  standing,  where  thonsanda  had  been  spent  for 
ttiedical  treatment,  a  complete  cure  waa  effected  in  a  little  oyer  twelre  months. 
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pens,^.  leaves  a  shining,  bluish  or  livid  surface,  which  becomes 
white  on  pressure  with  the  finger. 

In  actual  treatment  the  condition  of  the  ulcers  must  be 
first  considered)  though  they  are  in  reality  of  trifling  importance 
compared  with  the  condition  of  the  limb ;  which  latter  requires 
treatment  just  as  much,  whether  at  the  time  there  happen  to  be 
open  sores  on  it  or  not. 

If  the  ulcers  are  of  the  indolent  character,  with  thick  tough 
pus  adhering  to  the  bottom,  hard  callous  edges  turned  outward, 
&c.,  your  first  care  must  be  to  cleanse  them  thoroughly.  Your 
best  means  for  this  purpose  is  the  mild  powdered  caustic,  filling  or 
completely  covering  the  ulcer  with  it^  and  then  putting  on  a  slip- 
pery elm  poultice.  This  dressing  should  be  renewed  as  often  as 
every  ten  or  twelve  hours.  In  the  course  of  thirty-six  or  forty- 
eight  hours,  the  pus  will  easily  wash  off,  and  the  sore  present  a 
florid  and  comparatively  healthy  appearance ;  and  the  eaging  es- 
pecially be  much  softened. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  should  be  any  irritable  ulcers, 
emollients  must  be  resorted  to.  The  whole  limb  must  be  subjectea 
to  the  vapor  of  ^'  bitter  herbs,"  (see  introduction,)  boiled  in  vine- 
gar. The  beat  way  is  to  place  it  over  a  vessel,  into  which  the  in- 
gredients are  put  with  boiling  water  or  vinegar,  steam  being  kept 
up  by  hot  bricks,  covering  the  whole  with  a  blanket  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  steam,  ( see  introduction.)  Keep  it  up  for  at  least 
an  hour,  and  repeat  the  operation  once  or  twice  a  day.  Meantime 
bathe  the  affected  limb  with  some  stimulating  wash,  one  composed 
for  instance,  of  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  one  ounce,  and  tinctures 
of  capsicum  and  camphor,  each  two  ounces,  sheathing  the  ulcer 
from  its  effects  for  awhile  b^  a  simple  cerate  spread  on  linen. — 
This  liniment  should  be  applied  immediately  after  the  steaming. 

When  these  points  are  attended  to,  proceed  with  your  most  im- 
portant measure — ^t  he  bandage.  It  should  be  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  wide.  Begin  with  it  at  the  extremity  of  the  great  toe, 
so  as  to  compress  it  equally  all  round.  At  the  next  turn  include 
the  second  toe,  and  so  on  with  the  others,  one  at  a  time.  Then 
go  on  smoothly  and  firmly  all  over  the  foot,  first  placing  com- 
presses in  the  hollows  round  the  ankle,  so  as  to  have  equal  pres- 
sure at  every  point.  Continue  to  the  knee,  or  should  the  state  of 
the  limb  require  it,  include  even  the  thigh  also, — one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  being,  you  should  bear  in  mind,  to  aid  the  returning 
circulation.  Let  each  layer  of  your  roller  overlap  the  preceding 
for  at  least  two-thirds  of  its  width.  When  the  limb  is  tapering, 
(as  just  above  the  malleoli, )  it  will  not  lie  smooth  unless  you  fob! 
it  over  itself  and  slightly  change  its  direction  at  almost  every  turn. 
When  you  have  reached  the  Knee  or  as  hieh  as  you  wish  to  go, 
bring  it,  in  the  same  manner  down  to  the  toot  again,  taking  care 
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to  use  less  force  than  before,  lest  70a  should  drive  the  blood  down- 
ward. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  about  the  application  of  the  band- 
age, because  if  you  omit  it,  your  other  means  will  j^robably  be  of 
no  avail,  and  if  you  apply  it  badly,  you  may  do  {lositive  mischief. 
Any  part  left  constantly  uncompressed  by  unskillful  bandaging, 
will  soon  become  sore,  and  probably  break  out  in  an  ill-condi- 
tioned ulcer.* 

Take  off  and  r  e  a  pp  1^  the  bandage  every  night  and  morning^ 
wetting  it  thorougnfy  m  cold  water  each  time  after  putting  on 
and  as  often  as  it  may  get  dry.  Or  the  wet  roller  may  be  covered 
again  by  dry  ones,  or  one  of  oiled  cloth,  to  prevent  evaporation ; 
this  may  be  more  necessaty  at  nisht,  the  patient's  own  sense  prob- 
ably keeping  him  attentive  to  it  during  the  day.  If  the  banoaged 
limo  is  clipped  in  water,  take  care  that  it  be  not  kept  in  so  long,  or 
that  the  water  (however  applied)  be  not  so  cold  as  to  occasion  any 
sensation  of  chilliness. 

'  But  a  short  time  will  have  elapsed  under  this  treatment,  contin- 
ued from  day  to  day,  before  the  ulcers  will  have  healed ;  but  the 
cure  will  still  be  very  far  from  complete  so  long  as  there  is  any 
hardness  or  discoloration  in  the  limb.  For  this  reason  the  same 
applications  should  be  continued. 

if  the  cure  prove  tedious,  change  your  lotions  for  others  not  less 
stimulating;  to  which  should  be  added  some  strong  vegetable  astrin- 
gent. The  system,  or  any  part  of  the  system,  may  get  accustomed 
to  a  particular  article,  yet  retain  its  susceptibility  to  others  of  the 
same'general  character.  Besides  this  alternation  of  washes,  I  have 
often  treated  the  obstinate  limb  with  as  strong  a  solution  of  the 
caustic  (the  sesquicarbonate  of  potash)  as  could  be  bourne  with- 
out taking  off  the  skin,  or  a  very  strong  solution  of  the  bi-carbon- 
ate  (salaeratus.)     I  regard  these  alkaline  lotions  as  among  the  most 

f>owerfuI  discutients  in  the  materia  medica  for  all  kin<»  of  indo- 
ent  swellings.     They  may  be  advantageously  alternated  with  a 
strong  decoction  of  white-oak  bark. 

Auer  the  ulcers  have  healed,  the  swelling  gone  down,  and  the 
whole  limb  has  assumed  nearly  its  natural  shape  and  color,  there 
may  still  remain  some  hardened  tumors  resembling  cartilaginous 


*  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  slow  progress  of  improvement,  that  a  anigeon 
of  one  of  the  Loudon  hospitals  or  infirmaries,  has  recently  published  a  vork  in 
which  he  advocates  this  measure  as  something  novel  1  The  editor  of  the  Britidi 
and  Foreign  Review  takes  the  occasion  of  remarking  that  if  unknown  or  neglected 
in  the  great  metropolitan  institutions,  it  was  by  no  means  so  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  country.  In  this  country  I  know  that  my  ooUeague,  Dr.  Morrow,  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  insisting  on  its  indispensable  importance  as  far  back  as  1890  at  least 
And  the  most  distinguished  sur^n  of  the  west.  Professor  Dudley  of  Lexincion,  is 
well  known  to  have  made  it  quite  a  hMy  for  a  much  longer  period,  the  pkUBwtfkg 
of  dke  bandage  occupying  quite  a  prominent  place  in  his  course  of  soigical  instrac- 
tion»-*to  the  exclusion*  I  am  told>  of  nearly  all  other  local  means. 
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tabercles,  generally  about  the  ankle.  These  should  be  ecarijied^ 
80  as  completely  to  disor^nize  them ;  and  the  compression 
and  stimulants  continued.  If  this  is  not  sufficient,  a  caustic 
issue  should  made  over  and  into  each,  destroying  every  portion  of 
the  callus.  When  the  cauterized  parts  have  sloughea  off,  the 
issue  will  close  up  and  ^^  leave  not  a  trace  behind." 

Sinuses  also  may  resist  your  ordinary  treatment.  Inject 
them  with  a  very  strong  solution  of  the  mild  caustic,  and  push  in 
tents  charged  with  the  same  in  substance.  If  they  connect  with 
each  other,  bring  them  together  by  the  ligature  or  the  knife.  If 
they  are  near  the  surface  cut  them  open,  or  cauterize  down  into 
them. 

Among  all  your  applications,  be  sure  in  treating  this  form  of 
disease,  never  to  apply  any  oily  or  greasy  substance.  Such  things 
often  cause  the  ulcers  to  spread  and  inflame  very  rapidly.  Most 
oldpatients  have  learned  this  by  experience. 

l^e  importance  of  long  continued  treatment  is  one 
point  more  that  I  wish  vou  to  bear  in  mind,  especially  that  of 
compression^  with  stimutatina  astringent  washes,  (as  extract  of 
white>oak  bark  and  tincture  of  capsicum,  aa.)  These  should  be 
persevered  with  for  several  months  after  all  visible  traces  of  the 
disease  have  disappeared.  The  limb,  you  should  remember,  has 
been  in  a  preternatural  condition  for  a  lon^  time,  all  the  smaller 
vessels  at  least  enlarged,  the  fasciae  and  cellular  tissue  engorged 
with  fluids,  and  the  muscles  themselves  distended  and  put  upon  the 
stretch.  By  your  treatment  you  have  caused  absorption  of  these 
extra  fluids,  and  have  necessarily  left  the  parts  in  a  very  relaxed 
state,  which  can  only  be  corrected  by  astringents  and  compression. 
In  many  cases  you  must  not  allow  the  patient  to  leave  off  the 
bandage  under  twelve  months,  after  having  for  some  time  used  it 
less  tightly.  And  even  after  leaving  off  the  astringent  applica- 
tions, cold  baUiing  should  be  long  practised.  Even  when  pn^r 
constitutional  treatment  has  been  used,  relapses  have  occurrea  from 
neglecting  this  attention  to  the  peculiar  cnanfi;e  brought  about  in 
the  limb.  The  patient,  when  apparently  curea,  can  with  difficulty 
be  brought  to  believe  so  much  ^^ trouble"  necessary.  But  it  is 
your  duty  to  make  him  understand  t/ie  reason  for  his  doing  as 
you  desire.     Doctor  originally  meant  teacher. 

A  local  treatment^  somewhat  like  that  I  have  jjiven,  is  recom- 
mended by  several  standard  authorities.  Yet  the  innumerable  un- 
cured  cases  to  be  met  with  throughout  our  country,  are  so  many 
standing  proofs  (for  they  have  almost  all  of  them  have  been  under 
regular  practice  at  some  time  or  other, )  that  either  the  recommen- 
dations alluded  to  are  not  followed  by  the  professional  large,  or 
that  the  suitable  constitutional  treatment  in  connection  with  them 
has  been  over-looked.  Hence  the  universal  persuasion  of  the  peo* 
pie  that  though  *Mhe  doctors"  may  core  fever,  they  <<  can't  cure 
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fever  sores^^  This  may  be  considered  a  "  prejudice  *'  of  little 
consequence,  but  it  is  one  as  truly  prejudicial  as  it  is  disgraceful  to 
the  profession.  If  the  healing-art  is  thus  found  wanting  in  small 
things,  how  can  it  retain  popular  confidence  in  cases  of  greater 
danger  and  greater  uncertainty.  It  is  chronic  disease,  much  more 
than  acute,  that  tests  the  merit  of  any  practice  or  practitioner. 
Hence  the  steady  progress  of  Eclecticism  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Eclectic  Kerormers  neither  fear  nor  scorn  to  treat  even  **  old 
sore  legs." 

When  constitutional  treatment  is  resorted  to  by  Old  School  prac- 
titioners, it  is  often  worse  than  useless.  They  are  informea,  in- 
deed, by  one  of  their  greatest  American  lights,  that  ^^  constitutional 
means  often  [!]  exert  great  influence  I! !]  over  indolent  ulcers : " — 
and  what  do  you  suppose  is  indicatea  as  the  very  best  of  all  *^con- 
stitutional  means  "r— "  In  the  wards  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospit- 
al," continues  the  professor  quoted,*  "  I  have  succeeded  in  nu- 
merous instances  by  the  use  of  blue  pillsy  and  other  preparations 
of  mercury,  after  most  other  means  had  been  tried  for  months  inef* 
fectualljr."  How  much,  or  rather  how  little  is  implied  by  this 
expression,  '^  most  other  means,"  we  may  perhaps  guess  from  what 
follows :  "  Where  the  patient's  constitution  has  been  prostrated  by 
intemperance,  and  other  similar  causes,  the  internal  use  of  carbon- 
ate or  ammonia,  wine,  brandy,  opium  and  so  forth,  will  prove  of 
immense  service :  indeed  in  most  instances,  chronic  ulcers  cannot  be 
healed  without  the  use  of  such  remedies."  These  eight  or  ten 
lines  include  all  the  constitutional  treatment  recognized  as  neces- 
sary by  a  distinguished  teacher  in  one  of  the  first  Old  School  col- 
leges in  the  world  !  The  blue  pill  and  other  preparations  of  mer- 
curv,  with  wine,  brandy  and  opium ! !  when  such  a  guide  is  blind- 
ly followed  by  thousands,  can  we  wonder  at  the  consequences  to 
the  tens  of  thousands  whose  lives  and  health  are  at  stake. 

Oj^um  and  Mercury  ! — I  find  with  astonishment,  that  the  for- 
mer of  these  never  failing  resources,  is  also  recommended  by 
Druitt,  the  author  of  a  much  esteemed  practical  compend  of  Eng- 
lish Sureery.  He  tells  you  (p.  85)  to  begin  with  half-^rain  doses 
night  and  morning,  and  gradually  increase  to  keep  up  me  impres- 
sion— as,  of  course,  you  must  to  a  Chinese  or  Turkisn  extent,  and 
probably  never  be  able  to  leave  it  off  again,  while  it  leaves  life, 
J3esides  this  often  fatal  inconvenience,  the  article  is  plainly  con- 
tra-indicated by  the  very  state  of  the  system  assigned  as  a  reason 
or  excuse  for  giving  it  We  are  encouraged  to  rely  on  this  tempt- 
ing palliative,  because,  forsooth,  *^  it  acts  on  the  surface !" — as  if 
its  certain  secondary  etkcis  on  the  surface,  when  long  continued, 
as  in  this  case  it  must  be,  were  not  visibly  the  reverse  of  those 
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desired  I    Who  knows  not  the  sear  and  dried  up  skin  of  the  opinm- 
eater? 

It  is  these  partial  and  superficial  views  taken  by  surgeons  and 
physicians  in  general,  and  inconsiderately  presented  in  practical 
works,  that  occasion  such  frequent  failures,  and  even  fatal  errors. 
In  the  cases  in  question,  the  general  surface  is,  and  has  been  for 
a  series  of  years^  in  a  diseased  condition,  and  the-  system  at  large 
is  as  plainly  out  of  order.  Yet  opium  and  mercury  are  to  be  pre- 
scribed!— the  former  being  certain,  in  the  end,  to  lessen  the 
healthy  action  of  the  skin  and  other  excreting  surfaces ;  and  the 
latter  having  a  direct  tendency,  when  used  as  recommended,  to 
denude  the  liver  and  stomach,  and  produce,  through  its  constitu- 
tionalinfluence,  precisely  the  same  sort  of  local  difficulties  we  are 
here  contending  against.  What  ulcers  are  so  ill-conditioned  and 
intractable  as  mercurial  ones  9 

Not  in  a  single  instance  do  I  find  any  application  recommended 
for  the  eeneral  surface, — ^that  most  important  and  most  neglected 
of  the  health  preserving  and  health  restoring  or^ns, — not  not 
even  soap  and  water !  Is  it  then  surprising,  I  ask  again,  that  in 
these  chronic  diseases,  under  Old  School  practice,  the  rule  should 
be  failure,  and  cure  the  exception  ?  and  that,  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases,  such  doctoring  should  prove  worse  than  unavailing,  posi- 
tively and  grossly  mischievous? 

First  aira  foremost,  then,  I  enjoin  upon  you  to  direct  special 
attention  to  the  general  surface.  Make  your  patient 
take  the  Alkaline  Bath,  night  and  morning,  using  brisk  friction 
with  the  bare  hand  and  harsh  towel.    (See  introduction,  p.  — . ) 

At  the  end  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  after  the  first 
application  of  the  roller,  the  patient  will  usually  experience  pain, 
fuUness  or  some  disagreeable  sensation  in  the  head,  with  cough, 
nausea,  or  perhaps  some  aching  in  the  limbs.  The  practitioner 
should  be  on  the  look-out  for  these  occurrences.  They  are,  of 
coarse,  attributable  to  the  absorption  of  the  large  amount  of 
unhealthy  fluids  so  long  detained  in  the  limb, — ^which,  under  the 
unwonted  mechanical  stimulus  of  the  bandage,  we  often  find  to 
diminish  one-third  of  its  size,  sometimes  even  one-half,  in  the 
course  of  the  first  day«  All  this  matter,  which  has  so  suddenly 
disappeared,  must  have  entered  the  general  circulation,  and  pro- 
duced the  disturbance  of  the  vital  functions,  evidenced  by  the 
disaereeable  symptoms  just  mentioned.  So  soon  as  they  are  no- 
ticed, therefore,  or  in  anticipation  of  them,  the  patient  should  take 
a  lai^ 

Hydragogue  Cathartic,  composed  of  comp.  powder  or 
syrup  of  senna  (Form — )  and  cream  of  tartar,  sufficient  to  operate 
fieely  from  five  to  ten  times.  Not  the  least  harm  need  be  apprehended 
from  this  purging.  On  die  contrary,  it  will  give  immediate  relief.  It 
should  be  repeated,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  as  often  as  onee 
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a  loeekj  for  three  or  four  weeks,  or  more  frequently  if  any  c^  the 
above  symptoms  reappear.  By  this  means,  not  unfrequentfy  serous 
fluid  to  the  amount  of  from  five  to  ten  pounds  is  thrown  out  in  the 
course  of  ten  or  twelve  hours,  carrying  with  it,  no  doubt,  a  lar;^ 
amount  of  diseased  matter ;  while  at  the  same  time  such  a  dram 
from  the  circulation  greatly  increases  the  activity  of  the  absorb- 
ents, thus  aiding  your  local  treatment.  The  patient  must  also  be 
put  under  an 

Alterative  course,  consisting  especially  of  such  articles 
as  have  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  the  urinary  tecreiion*  For 
this  purpose,  I  usually  prescribe  a  syrup  or  stroni"  infusion,  com- 
posea  or  equal  parts  of  the  roots  of  the  Leonurus  Cardiaca,  Scrof- 
olaria  Marylandica,  and  Aralia  Hispida,  (dwarf  elder,)  to  be 
taken,  ad  libitumj  at  least  three  or  four  times  a  day*  Instead  of 
this,  you  can  give  the  Alterative  Syrup,  (Form  — ,)  in  oombiaa- 
tion  with  some  active  diuretics. 

If  the  patient  has  been  much  debilitated  hy  inten^ranee 
or  former  mtdicationy  we  substitute  at  first,  for  the  foregoing,  the 
Restorative  Bitters,  for  awhile,  (Form  — ^,)  or  a  Syrup  of  Prinos 
Verticillatus  and  Leonurus  Cardiaca  oa  to  be  taken  three  times  a 
day,  half  an  hour  before  each  meal.  I  also  require  the  patient  to 
take  a  draught  of  cold  water  the  first  thinff  after  rising  in  the 
morning, — at  least  a  common  tumblerful.  This,  besides  xta  tonic 
eflbct,  will  generally 

Obviate  all  costiveness.  If  not,  give  the  Anti-dyspeptic 
Pills,  (Fonn  — y)  or  small  doses  of  podophyllin  and  leptaiidrin,  or 
the  extract  of  Enonymus  Atropurpureus ;  or,  what  is  still  better, 
a  combination  aa  of  the  Hepatic  Powder  (F*  — )  and  Alkaline 
powder  of  Rhubarb,  (F.  — .) 

If  your  patient  be  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  give 
him  our  Scrofulous  Syrup,  ( Form  — •)  If  he  is  laboring  under 
the  mercurial  taint,  the  same  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage, but  he  should  then  alternate  the  alkaline  with  the  acid 
bath.  Common  cider  vinegar  answers  this  purpose  besL  He 
should  also  be  encouraged  to  tise  acids  freely  with  his  food,  so 
long  as  they  produce  no  derangement  of  the  stomach. 

The  diet  should  be  plain,  but  palatable  and  nourishing.  Meat 
should  not  be  prohibited.  I  have  frequently  found  that  patients 
restricted  to  a  vegetable  regimen  sank  into  an  irritable  state,  which 
resisted  treatment ;  whereas,  on  changing  their  diet,  and  allowing 
them  more  animal  food,  they  were  easuy  cured.  All  fenneotea 
and  other  ^  alcoholic  beverages,  however,  should  be  positively 
forbidden  ;  for,  under  no  treatment,  have  you  reason  to  expect  a 
cvae  while  your  patient's  blood  continues  to  be  poisoned. 

I  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  conclude  this  subject  without  noticing 
an  opinion,  almost  as  extensively  prevailing  as  the  one  before  spo- 
ken of,  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  ap(>ly  for  medical  aid  in  these  cases, 
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becanse  ^  doctors  can't  cure  fever  sores.''  It  is  another  popular 
opinion  or  prdudice,  that  if  these  old  sores  could,  they  should  not 
be  cured !  This  notable  idea  is  often  encouraged,  too,  by  profes- 
sional men  II  Is  it  to  conceal  their  own  want  of  skill,  or  because 
they  really  have  seen  bad  effects  follow  the  **  cure  "  of  such  cases 
unaer  their  praeiiee  9  But»  of  course,  no  physician  will  con- 
sider the  mere  external  closure  of  a  chronic  ulcer  as  a  cure,  while 
the  diseased  state  of  the  system  which  occasioned  it,  and  which 
perhaps  required  it,  remains  uncorrected.  Phjrsiolc^  does  not 
enumerate,  among  the  natural  emunctories,  an  artificial  anus  in 
the  leg.  The  human  mechanism  was  surely  constructed  to  be 
kept  in  order  without  such  a  safety-valve  as  that !  Restore  the 
general  health,  giving  due  attention  to  all  the  functions,  parties^ 
Tariy  the  excretory,  and  there  will  be  no  danger  whatever.  Na* 
ture  will  be  aUe  to  preserve  the  general  system  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  any  particular  part.  Nor  need  there  ever  be  an^  necessity 
for  reopening  the  unfortunate  ulcer,  or  setting  up  a  substitute  in  tm 
shape  of  an  artificial  issue  in  some  other  part  of  the  body,  as  is 
the  practice  of  some  sureeons.  The  drainage  and  sewerage  of  the 
system  is  better  provided  for  than  it  can  be  by  our  art. 


PROF.  HILL'S  NEW  WORK. 

Messrs.  Editors : 

Gbntlbmbn  : — I  was  highly  pleased  on  learning  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  Prof.  B.  L.  HiU  to  give  the  medical  profession  a 
systematic  work  on  the  Principles,  Practice,  and  Operations  of 
Surgery,  by  the  first  of  June  next.  This  will  be  a  great  addition 
to  our  list  of  text-liooks,  and  Prof.  Hill  will  do  very  much  in 
advancing  reform  by  this  work.  It  has  been  a  very  unfortunate 
circumstance  with  those  engaged  in  the  reformation  that  is  being 
so  rapidly  carried  on  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  that 
we  have  had  but  few  works  entitled  to  any  respect.  But  more 
especially  has  this  been  the  case  in  regard  to  the  suoject  of  surgery. 
It  has  ever  been  considered,  by  those  ignorant  of  our  practice,  a 
subject  with  which  reformers  were  willing  to  have  but  little  to  do. 
While  attending  the  lectures  of  Prof.  Pope,  in  St.  Louis,  I  have 
often  heard  him  conj^tulate  the  members  of  his  class  upon  the 
improbability  of  their  ever  meeting  with  much  competition,  in  this 
branch  of  their  profession,  from  innovators  ;  and  1  must  confess 
that  I  very  nearly  agreed  with  him  at  that  time.  The  means  of 
acQuiring  the  proper  amount  of  knowledge  requisite  for  the  success- 
fut  treatment  of  this  class  of  diseases,  were  so  inadequate,  and 
the  prejudices  so  strong,  that  reformers,  who  had  not  bad  the  bene- 
fit of  oral  instruction  from  the  experienced,  could  scarcely  be  ceu^ 
sured  if  they  shrank  from  the  responsibilities. 
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*  The  task  of  prefiariDff  a  ff^stematic  work  on  sm^ery,  where 
there  exists  no  criterion,  but  wnere  the  plan  must  be  entirely  origi- 
nal, and  where  the  larger  portion  of  the  practice  is  new  and  in  a 
great  measure  peculiar  to  the  author's  private  practice,  as  is  the 
case  in  this  instance,  involves  a  great  amount  of  labor,  and  Prof. 
Hill  will  entitle  himself  to  the  lasting  regard  of  his  numerous 
friends  and  the  friends  of  reform  everywhere,  for  the  promptness 
with  which  he  has  surmounted  all  obstocles.  The  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  the  practice  of  surgery,  by  Edectics,  are 
indeed  striking;  and  we  have  keenly  felt  the  want  of  a  systematic 
arran^ment  of  them,  suited  to  the  wants  of  both  students  and 
practitioners.  It  gives  me  no  little  pleasure  to  know  that  this 
want  is  soon  to  be  satisfactorily  supplied*  Prof.  Hill  is  peculiarly 
qualified  for  the  duty  he  has  imposed  on  himself.  His  critical 
knowledge  of  anatomy ^  long  experience  in  turgical  praetiee,  and 
skill  as  an  expert  operator,  give  decided  advantages:  while  his 
untirinff  perseverance  in  whatever  en^;ages  his  attention,  gives  assu- 
rance that  no  means  will  be  spared  m  making  his  work  worthy  of 
the  place  it  is  designed  to  take. 

On  account  of  the  great  amount  of  expense  involved  in  publish* 
in^  a  work  of  the  above  character.  Prof.  Hill  has  proposed  receiving 
subscriptions  for  his  work  before  it  is  issued  from  the  press.  To 
all  who  are  disposed  to  assist  him  in  this  manner,  to  meet  the 
heavy  expense,  he  offers  a  large  discount;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
his  numerous  friends  will  take  early  steps  to  embrace  his  liberal 
offer — ^the  price  being  about  the  cost  ot  publishing.  Prof.  Hill 
deserves  credit  for  this  moderate  course  he  has  determined  upon  in 
regard  to  his  Surgery.  I  was  somewhat  astonished  when  I  learned 
he  intended  to  publish  so  voluminous  a  work  (five  hundred  large 
octavo  pages,  with  numerous  plates)  for  the  sum  of  three  dollars, 
or  two,  if  paid  prior  to  June,  1860.  It  does  credit  to  his  mode- 
ration, if  looked  at  in  cpnnection  with  the  usual  charges  for  such 
works.  I  feel,  from  my  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Prof. 
Hill,  and  my  appreciation  of  his  distinguished  abilities,  that  I  can 
recommend  his  work  in  advance  to  Eclectics,  as  well  as  all  others, 
as  one  that  will  possess  unusual  merit.  Prof.  Hill's  sui^cal  prac- 
tice has  ever  been  original,  bold,  and  highly  successful.  His  pre* 
scriptions  are  original  and  peculiar,  and  if  they  are  (as  I  suppose 
they  will  be)  made  public,  will  be  of  vast  importance  to  less 
experienced  practitioners. 

With  this  work  and  those  which  it  is  understood  are  in  the 
course  of  preparation  by  Professors  Morrow,  Jones  and  Buchcu[ian 
on  the  subjects  of  Practice,  Materia  roedica,  Thereputics  and 
Physiology,  our  libraries  will  be  decidedly  improved,  and  our  fa* 
cilities  for  imparting  valuable  instructions  to  students  ^[reatly  en- 
hanced.  Eclectics  snould  embrace  the  earliest  opportumties  there- 
fore in  forwarding  thi^ir  subscriptibns,  so  as  to  assure  Professor 
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Hill  of  tfieir  appreciation  of  his  labor,  and  to  encoarage  others  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  difficult  tasks.  The  destiny  of  Reform 
most  ever  rest  with  the  body  of  ^neral  practitioners,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  high  professional  attainments  they  reach,  will  the  influ- 
ence of  Reform  be  felt  and  extended.  The  responsibility  resting 
on  them  is  great,  and  there  has  ever  existed  a  laudable  ambition 
with  them  to  be  thoroughly  qualified  for  their  responsible  duties* 
But  no  matter  what  amount  of  assidui^  and  ambition  may  exist, 
it  would  be  the  bight  of  folly  to  expect  them  to  transcend  the  or- 
dinary  standard  of  our  authorities,  and  hence  when  the  laborious 
and  difficult  duty  of  furnishing  necessary  books  as  guides  to  the 
physician,  has  been  accomplished  with  ability,  as  I  feel  certain 
this  work  of  Professor  Hill's  will  be,  there  should  be  no  besita* 
tion  or  delay  with  practitioners  in  fbmishin^  themselves  with  it 
let  the  cost  be  what  it  may.  I  feel  certain  that  Professor  Hill's 
work  needs  no  recommendation  from  me  or  any  one  else  to  secure 
its  rapid  purchase  by  Eclectics  who  know  him,  and  my  only  ot>» 
jec.  has  been  to.  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  its  earl}r  publication* 
I  hope  it  will  be  found  necessary  for  the  author  to  isuse  the  sec- 
ond edition  at  a  very  early  date  from  the  rapid  sale  of  the  first, 
notwithstanding  that  may  be  large. 

With  respect  I  remain,  C.  J.  CHILDS,  M.  D. 

Madison  J  Ind.j  April  6M,  I860. 


ECLECTIC  PRACTICE. 

T.  V.  Morrow y  M.  D.: 

Dear  Sir — Striving  for  the  promotion  of  generous  principles 
and  thoughts  in  medical  science,  as  you  and  your  colleagues  have 
done,  I  suppose  this  communication  may  not  be  altogether  uninter- 
esting, as  It  adds  another  proof,  to  the  multitude  already  given,  of 
the  triumph  of  liberal  views. 

A  youn^  soldier  in  the  ^*  vanguard  of  the  army/'  I  planted  my 
stake  m  this  place  sixteen  months  a^o,  with  but  little  encourage- 
ment. My  practice  only  averaged  about  sixty  dollars  a  month  for 
the  first  four  months.  Every  day's  experience  established  more 
firmly  the  certainty  of  an  approaching  triumph.  I  mention  the 
following  for  the  purpose  of  lending  an  encouraging  voice  to  my 
young  brethren,  while  engaged  in  this  noble  work  of  toil,  self-de- 
nial, and  benevolence. 

About  the  1st  of  May,  1849,  I  was  called  to  Mrs.  Warrenbuig, 
aged  about  forty  years,  who  had  been  under  the  treatment,  for  four 
months  preceding,  of  three  of  the  most  noted  of  the  Old  School. 
They  gave  her  out  to  die,  with  a  chronic  diarrhoea  and  spinal 
inflammation.  The  diarrhcoa,  I  think,  was  caused  partly  by  the 
eflfects  of  mercury.     After  they  had  operated  on  ner  for  four 
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months,  thejr  resorted  to  opiates,  for  palliative  relief,  that  the 
patient  might  die  as  easily  as  possible.  I  was  called  as  the  last 
resort.  Carefully  examining  the  case,  I  believed  I  could  raise  her 
if  I  could  gain  her  confidence,  knowing  the  efficacy  of  the 
reform  practice.    After  getting  her  promise  to  try  me  three  weeks, 

tromising  to  keep  her  alive  that  long.  I  commenced  my  treatment 
y  giving  a  mila  emetic,  and  in  five  or  six  hours  followed  with  a 
cathartic  of  the  anti-fail  ious  powders.  I  would  remark  here,  that 
the  Old  School  men  said  she  could  not  take  a  cathartic  without 
death.  I  applied  the  irritating  plaster  two-thirds  the  length  of  her 
spine,  let  it  (uscharge  three  weeKs,  and  gave  the  following  tincture : 

T}t — Capsicum,  32. 

Ginger,  32. 

Peppermint  (Ess.)  fill. 

Laudanum,  i\\. 

Tormentilla,  82. 

Gum  Mjrrrh,  82. 

Proof  Spirits,  half  a  gallon — ^let  it  digest  one  week. 

I  gave  of  this  from  one  to  three  teaspoonsful  every  three  hours. 
I  also  gave  the  neutralizing  extract,  prepared  from  Beach's  neutral- 
izing mixture;  in  the  same  dose.  Between  each  dose  of  the  above, 
at  the  same  time,  had  her  sponged  off  all  over  four  or  five  times  a 
day,  with  the  alkaline  bath,  and  bathed  three  times  a  day  nearly 
all  over  with  Dr.  King's  rheumatic  drops.  1  repeated  the  emetic 
and  cathartic  about  twice  a  week,  for  two  weeks,  then  put  her  on 
the  alterative  syrup,  and  in  six  weeks  she  rode  one  mile  on  horse- 
back, almost  entirely  well. 

I  will  add,  since  that  time  I  have  treated  six  hundred  and  sev- 
enty cases,  with  but  the  loss  of  four  of  any  description.  At  this 
time,  this  vicinity  is  three-fourths  Eclectic,  and  I  have  as  much  as 
I  can  do.  Yours,  respectfully, 

SAMUEL  FELLERS,  M.  D. 

Jeffersonvilkj  0.,  March  21,  1860. 


COMPARATIVE  RESULTS. 

[The  following  communication  has  been  sent  us  by  a  graduate 
of  the  Old  School,  who  has  been  testing  the  Eclectic  practice  and 
become  convinced  of  its  superiority.  He  mentions  in  his  letter  a 
case  of  quackery,  and  makes  some  comments  on  the  Old  Sdiool 
bigotry  which  are  more  severe  than  we  care  to  publish. — B.] 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal : 

I  was  called  the  16th  of  October,  1849,  to  see  a  gentleman  fif* 
ty-five  yeara  old,  who  had  the  common  symptoms  of  fever.    He 
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was  treated  upon  j^neral  principles  for  three  days,  at  which  time 
an  eruption  made  its  appearance  upon  his  face  and  scalp,  gradually 
extending  over  the  body.  I  inquired  of  the  patient  whether  he 
had  been  exposed  to  small  pox.  His  stated  that  he  had  not,  but 
that  he  had  the  disease  when  young.  These  questions  were  asked 
on  the  day  of  the  eruption,  he  was  then  asked  whether  he  ever 
had  the  measles,  he  said  that  he  never  had,  and  had  never  seen 
any  one  that  had.  From  the  history  he  gave  I  was  somewhat  at 
a  loss  at  this  staj^  of  his  disease  to  say  positively  what  it  was.  I 
gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  he  had  the  small  pox.  This  case  did  not 
long  remain  in  the  dark,  on  the  third  day  of  the  eruption  my  part- 
ner visited  the  patient  with  me,  and  we  unhesitatingly  pronounced 
his  disease  to  be  confluent  small  pox.  Up  to  this  time  he  had 
been  treated  upon  allopathic  principles  and  we  continued  the  same 
course,  and  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  eruption  he  died.  The  fam- 
ily consisted  of  his  wife  and  six  children,  all  of  adult  age,  and 
none  of  them  had  been  vaccinated,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  erup- 
tion (of  the  old  gentleman)  they  were  all  vaccinated,  vaccination 
had  its  full  effect  upon  four,  upon  the  others  it  did  not  take  effect. 
The  four  upon  wnom  vaccination  had  its  full  force  had  the  dis- 
ease liffht  and  no  secondary  fever,  the  other  three  did  not  get  off  so 
well,  tney  all  had  discrete  small  pox,  the  disease  run  through  its 
regular  stages.  The  treatment  in  these  cases  was  the  reverse  of 
the  first  case,  they  were  all  treated  according  to  the  eclectic  prac- 
tice, strictly,  with  the  most  baj^y  results  imaginable.  Will  the 
day  ever  come  when  we  shall  rely  upon  true  science  and  sound 
philosophy?  A.  M.  N.  Z. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE^LETTER  OF  A  PHYSICIAN. 

<^  Dr.  J.  R.  Buchanan : 

Dkaji  Sib: — Having  been  taught  the  principles  of  the 
Allopathic  School,  my  predilections  and  my  prejudices  were  in 
favor  of  that  system  of  practice,  and  I  was  taught  to  believe  all 
other  systems  were  wrong.  ^  ^  ^  Yet  I  could  see  no  good  rea- 
son whv  we  should  compromise  the  stamina  of  our  bodies  to  treat 
aoccessfully  Uieir  diseases.  I  believed,  that  according  to  sound  pa- 
thological and  physiological  principles,  we  ouffht  to  use  such  reine- 
dial  agents  as  are  sanitive  in  their  nature,  and,  by  their  operation, 
calculated  to  preserve  the  vital  forces — assisting  in  removing  dis- 
ease without  injuring  the  integrity  of  the  human  constitution ;  and 
for  contending  for  this  principle,  I  was  discarded  by  my  brethren 
of  the  profession.  After  I  had  repeatedly  witnessed  the  fatal  results 
of  the  various  preparations  of  mercury,  antimony,  &c.,  and  the 
depleting  plan  generally,  I  had  resolved  to  abandon  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  resort  to  some  other  business.  But  still  inquiring  after 
truth,  I  subscribed  for  the  Journal  of  Man,  which  gave  me  such  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  physiology  of  the  human  constitution,  that  I 
fearlessly  contend  with  the  champions  of  calomel  and  the  lancet." 


part  2.''«i|Qbropatt)||. 
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MEDICAL  UTILITY  OF  WATER. 


BY   F.    H.    aORDON,    M.    D. 


[Two  Lectuiei  delivered  to  his  ClaaB,  iA  Lebanon^  Tenn.] 


As  an  internal  remedy,  its  properties  pary  aceordiny  to  its  tern" 
perature.  At  all  temperatures  which  can  be  tolerated  hj  the 
stomach,  it  increases  the  pulmonary,  cutaneous,  and  renal  secre- 
tions. When  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  soon  finds  its  way  into 
the  circulation,  through  the  radicles  of  the  gastric  reins,  and  is 
eliminated  by  Uie  skin,  kidneys,  and  lun^s.  But  if  water  be  swal- 
lowed hot,  say  at  ninety-eight  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  upward,  it 
stimulates  and  accelerates  the  circulation,  and  acts  as  a  powerful 
diaphoretic.  The  perspiration  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  temperature,  ana  the  amount  swallowed  in  a  given  time. 
Cold  (thirty-two  to  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit)  water  swallowed^ 
acts  as  a  diuretic  and  antiphIo|^istic  or  sedative  to  an  inflamed 
stomach.  But  if  drunk  tepid,  (sixty  to  eighty  degrees  Fahrenheit,) 
it  is  emetic.  Thus,  you  may  cause  a  patient  to  urinate,  sweat,  or 
vomit,  or  to  cease  vomiting,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
water  he  drinks.  A  small  amount  of  very  warm  or  very  cold 
water  will  generally  relieve  nausea,  but  if  drunk  largely,  then  it  is 
emetic,  diuretic,  or  diaphoretic,  according  to  its  temperature,  as 
just  stated.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  you  will  be  able  to  explain 
why  a  thousand  and  one  remedies  have  popularity  for  these  virtues. 
I  allude  not  alone  to  the  opinions  of  the  populace,  but  to  those  of 
the  profession  also. 

Many  remedies  of  high  repute  would  doubtless  cease  to  be  val- 
ued, were  they  administered  without  water.  In  this  respect,  our 
materia  medica  would  be  much  impoverished.  The  pnysician 
orders  a  decoction  of  some  foreign  or  indigenous  plant :  thie  urine 
flows  freely,  and  he  therefore  sees  with  his  own  eyes  that  it  is  an 
excellent  diuretic.  He  thus  knows  from  experience  that  the  books 
are  correct.  But  let  him  order  his  remedy  widiout  water,  and 
direct  his  patient  to  abstain  from  all  drinks ;  then  experience  will, 
in  regard  to  most  of  the  reputable  diuretics,  teach  him  diflferently. 
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Similar  remarks  are  tme  of  a  very  long  list  of  diaphoretics.  Nu- 
merous teas,  infusions,  and  decoctions,  owe  their  reputation  exclu- 
sively to  the  warm  water  swallowed  during  the  administration  of 
these  supposed  sudorifics.  Let  these  supposed  remedies  be  taken 
without  water,  and  you  will  find  a  large  majority  of  them  incapsu 
ble  of  them  ezcitinff  perspiration.  Very  warm  water,  freely  swal- 
lowed, so  powerfully  promotes  perspiration,  that,  in  most  cases,  it 
needs  no  medication. 

As  an  external  remedy,  water  is  still  more  valuable.  And  the 
fact  that  the  two  extremes  of  temperature,  denominated  cold  and 
warm,  give  it  different  virtues,  makes  it  necessaiy  to  treat  of  its 
application,  first,  as  cold  water,  and  second,  as  warm  water. 

Cold  water  has  been  variously  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  as  by  immersion,  dash,  stream,  sponging  or  wet  linen,  and 
bladders  of  ice.  Its  effects  vary  with  those  modes  of  application 
in  intensity,  but  not  in  kind. 

1.  The  first  and  most  obvious  effect  of  cold  water  af^lied  to 
the  sur&ce,  is  redaction  of  its  temperature,  by  the  abstraction  of 
caloric  from  the  point  of  application.  As  a  consequence,  contrac- 
tion of  the  part,  and  sluggisn  circulation  soon  result. 

2.  When  the  vital  phenomena  of  the  part  have  been  depressed 
for  a  time,  reaction  takes  place ;  that  is,  the  vital  forces  are  roused, 
aiKl  all  living  phenomena  increase. 

3.  Tonicitv  is  imparted  directly  to  the  point  of  application,  and 
indirectly  to^the  whole  system. 

But  these  effects  vary  greatly,  according;  to  the  force  of  the 
application ;  and  the  force  varies  with  the  different  modes  of  using 
it.  Of  course,  the  practitioner  must  let  the  object  to  be  accom- 
plished determine  wnat  mode  of  application  should  be  adopted. 
When  there  is  local  inflammation  to  be  reduced,  by  diminishing 
the  flow  of  blood  to  the  suffering  point,  the  most  appropriate 
modes  of  applying  cold  water  are  by  wet  linens,  the  sponge,  blad^ 
ders  of  ice,  and  the  stream.  The  a|^lication  must  be  moderate, 
gradual  and  long  continued ;  but  when  the  object  is  to  impart  ton- 
icity or  vigorous  reaction,  the  water  must  be  applied  witn  speed 
ana  force  enough  to  rouse  the  latent  energies ;  and  here  the  dash 
and  shower-batn  are  appropriate. 

To  araly  these  principles  in  practice ;  suppose  you  have  a  case 
of  cerebritis,  pneumonitis,  or  gastritis.  Now,  if  you  plunge  the 
patient  in  cold  water,  or  dash  it  on  him,  it  is  evident  that  you  will 
cause  violent  reaction  in  an  organ  already  excited  too  much,  and 
thus  amr&vate  the  inflammation.  But  if  you  pour  a  gentle  stream 
on  the  bead,  or  apply  bladders  of  ice  to  it,  or  sponge  the  chest  or 
epigastrium,  and  keep  up  this  practice,  so  as  to  reduce  the  aug* 
meoted  heat  for  a  long  time,  it  is  plain,  that  you  reduce  the  inflam- 
mation of  Uie  part,  and  lessen  the  tendency  to  reaction,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  time  of  the  i^licatioQ. 
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On  the  ccmfarary)  suppose  you  have  an  emaciated  and  debilitated 

EEitient,  suffering  of  some  funcHanal  disease  of  the  prima  via, 
ver,  spleen,  bladder,  or  uterus;  and  suppose  you  protractedly 
sponge  or  pour  cold  water  over  the  diseased  organ.  Your  patient, 
for  want  of  vital  power,  will  ultimately  collapse,  and  die ;  or  run 
into  a  chill,  and  after  a  slow  reaction,  have  high  fever,  wUh  a»ra- 
vation  of  the  local  lesion.  But  if  you  plunge  the  patient,  or  cbsh 
the  coldest  water  forcibly  on  any  part  of  the  Dody,  and  let  the  skin 
be  speedily  wiped  dry  and  wramra  up  warmly,  the  dormant  ener- 
gies are  roused,  eqmlibrium  of  the  circulation  is  produced,  with 
vigorous  reaction,  and  tonicity  is  imparted  to  the  wnole  system. 

Here  may  be  a  seeming  inconsistency.  We  apply  cold  water 
slowly  and  protractedly,  to  subdue  acute  inflammation ;  but  if  the 
lesion  be  sutMicute,  and  especially  if  it  be  merely  functional,  then 
the  dash  is  the  remedv.  The  following  physiological  facts,  will 
manifest  the  reason  of  the  procedure. 

1.  The  more  vitality  there  is  in  the  patient,  or  in  the  diseased 
part,  the  more  speedy  and  vigorous  will  be  the  reaction  from  the 
use  of  cold  aoplications. 

2.  The  colder  the  water,  and  the  more  sudden  and  forcible  the 
application,  the  more  prompt  and  vigorous  will  be  the  reacticm. — 
According  to  these  two  principles,  Uie  promptitude  and  vi^r  of 
reaction,  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  vitalit)r  m  the 
patient,  and  the  celerity  with  which  heat  is  abstracted  by  the 
water. 

3.  A  shock  rouses  every  organ  of  the  body,  and  gives  increased 
action  to  the  circulation  and  nervous  fluid. 

4.  If  there  be  organic  lesion,  or  violent  inflammation,  a  shock 
does  violence  to  the  diseased  part,  by  forcing  it  to  over  action. 

6.  If  by  cold  water,  the  vital  movements  be  reduced  below  the 
natural  standard,  the  reaction  will  exalt  the  vital  phenomena  as 
much  above,  as  thev  had  been  depressed  below  the  natural  level. 

It  appears  from  these  principles,  that  in  cases  of  chronic  disease 
with  prostration,  the  slow  application  of  cold  water,  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  the  system  of  the  patient ;  because  the  blood  and  vital 
fluid  are  both  impoverished  or  diminished,  and  are  therefore  inca- 
pable of  keeping  up  the  equilibrium  of  circulation,  calorification 
and  vitalization,  in  opposition  to  the  continued  abstraction  of  heat 
by  cold  water.  On  the  contrary,  in  acute  inflammation,  where 
the  vital  fluid  and  blood  are  abundant,  there  is  but  little  danger  of  de> 
pressing  the  vital  movements  too  low,  if  prudence  be  observed. — 
Dome  depression  in  the  diseased  oi^n  is  the  <iesideratum,  and 
there  is  a  continual  strong  tendency  to  reaction.  And  where  there 
is  serious  organic  disease,  cold  water  is  inadmissaUe. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  the  application  of  cold  water 
in  its  di&rent  modes,  to  the  various  cases,  may  be  easilv  deter- 
mined.   The  cases  requiring  the  .oald  stream,  sponging  or  bladders 
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of  ice  water,  are :  fever  with  general  heat  of  sarfece,  arachnitis, 
metritis,  enteritis,  stranmlated  hernia,  epistaxis,  and  gonorrhoea, 
fcc.  And  the  cold  dash  is  applicable  to  uterine  hemorrhage  with 
prostration,  narcotism,  83rncope,  catarrh,  dyspepsia,  amenorrhosa, 
chronic  diarrhoea,  chlorosis,  and  all  chronic  diseases  with  general 
debility,  provided  there  be  no  serious  organic  lesion. 

Your  attention  will  now  be  called  to  the  external  application  of 
UHirm  water.  The  modes  of  its  application  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  are  immersion,  vapor  bath,  poultices,  fomentation  and  a  stream. 
Warm  water  is  stil^  the  same  agent,  and  its  effects  are  the  same  tn 
kindy  whether  applied  by  one,  or  any  of  these  modes.  We  have 
seen,  that  when  swallowed  it  is  a  stimulant,  emetic,  diaphoretic, 
and  in  oommon  with  cold  water,  it  is  diuretic ;  but  when  applied 
to  the  surface  it  displays  other  properties. 

1.  It  softens  and  relaxes  the  skin  and  muscles. 

2.  It  promotes  cutaneous  perspiration  and  general  absorption. 

8.  It  acts  as  a  sedative  to  the  nervous  system,  and  thus  quiets  or 
subdues  irritation. 

4.  It  diminishes  arterial  action  and  equalizes  the  circulation, 
and  thus  removes  local  congestion  and  inflammation. 

Warm  water  is  still  the  same  agent,  having  these  efiects,  what- 
ever may  be  its  mode  of  application:  But  its  potency  is  regulated 
by  three  circumstances,  viz :  the  length  of  timej  the  constanty  and 
force  of  its  application.  The  longer  the  application  is  continued, 
the  greater  its  force,  and  the  more  constant,  the  more  powerful  will 
be  its  efiects.  The  value  of  each  mode  is  easily  determined  by 
these  conditions. 

The  vapor  bath,  was  at  one  time  highly  estimated  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  conducted  by  ^nerating  steam  in  some  vessel,  and  con* 
ducting  it  around  the  patient  under  the  bed  clothes.  This  mode  of 
applying  warm  water  has  now  but  few  advocates,  owing  no  doubt 
to  one  peculiarity,  that  is,  b^  surrounding  the  surface  with  an 
atmosphere  highly  charged  with  moisture,  it  impedes,  if  it  does 
not  arrest  all  cutaneous  transpiration.  The  interference  with  this 
important  function  diminishes  its  value,  if  it  does  not  hinder  the 
other  legitimate  effects  of  water. 

Fomentation  is  a  mode  of  applying  warm  water,  by  dipping 
flannel  cloths  in  it,  and  applyinff  them  to  the  surface.  It  is  an  old 
remedy,  and  is  much  usea  at  this  day.  But  it  is  the  least  efficient 
of  all  the  modes ;  because  there  is  but  little  force  in  the  applica- 
tion, and  the  cloths  cool  so  rapidly  as  to  require  frequent  changing. 
Yet  from  its  convenience,  it  answers  a  valuable  purpose  in  many 
instances,  where  a  more  powerful  effect  is  not  demanded. 

The  poultice  is  a  much  more  potent  antiphlogistic,  and  in  sub- 

doing  local  inflammation  it  is  deservedly  popiuar.     Yet  there  are 

fivqoent  failures  in  securing  the  good  effects  of  this  remedy,  be^ 

cause  of  the  imudiciom  manner  of  its  application.    The  poultice, 
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to  do  great  semoe,  must  be  largey  lighty  and  frequently  changed. 
It  must  be  large,  because  a  small  poultice  cools  too  speedily ;  it 
it  must  be  light,  because  otherwise  its  weight  would  o{^ress  the 
patient ;  and  it  must  be  frequently  changed  to  keep  up  a  tempera- 
ture as  nearly  uniform  as  possible.  To  accomplish  all  of  these 
objects,  wheat  bran  is  the  best  material  for  a  poultice,  and  should 
be  managed  in  the  following  manner :  Suppose  ^ou  have  a  case 
of  peritonitis,  put  ten  quarts  of  wheat  bran  in  an  iron  pot ;  gradu- 
ally add  water,  and  stir  till  the  whole  mass  is  merely  moist  or 
damp  throughout.  Now  heat  it  and  stir  occasionally  till  it  is 
quite  hot.  Put  half  of  this  in  a  bag;  not  less  than  eighteen  inches 
square,  (a  pillow  case  is  a  suitable  oag  for  this  purpose,)  spread 
the  bran  out,  and  apply  the  poultice  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear 
it,  to  the  surface  of  the  abdomen.  At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes 
have  the  remainder  of  the  bran  ready  in  another  bag,  and  apply  it 
the  instant  the  former  poultice  is  removed.  Return  the  cool  bran 
of  the  former  poultice  to  the  pot,  to  be  ready  to  be  reapplied  at  the 
end  of  twenty  minutes  more;  and  thus  continue  to  change  the 
poultices  every  twenty  minutes,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  temperature  as 
nearlv  uniform  as  possible.  Poulticing  in  this  way  for  four  or 
five  hours  will  do  more  in  subduing  inflammation  than  a  little 
and  badly  managed  one  could  in  a  week.  In  fact  a  little  poultice 
is  the  mere  semblance  of  a  remedy ;  but  when  all  of  the  condi- 
tions here  named  are  observed,  the  poultice  is  powerful.  I  have 
named  wheat  bran  as  the  best  material ;  but  poultices  are  made  of 
various  substances,  manv  of  which  are  supposed  to  possess  some 
peculiar  virtues,  apart  from  the  water  they  contain.  But  I  sup- 
pose that  the  remedial  agency  of  all  or  nearly  all  poultices  is  due 
to  the  water  alone,  which  they  contain.  The  tansy,  hot  ashes, 
cedar  leaves,  yarrow,  corn  mush,  and  wheat  bran  are  only  the 
means  of  absorbing  warm  water,  and  holding  it  in  contact  with 
the  surface.  And  we  frequently  see  poultices  medicated  with  oak 
ooze,  vinegar,  and  other  means,  under  the  belief  that  these  means 
have  some  agency  in  reducing  the  inflammation.  Such  medica- 
tions  of  course  do  no  injury,  and  I  never  object  to  them,  but  grat- 
ify the  friends  of  the  patient  by  allowing;  any  such  medication, 
{provided  the  poultices  are  made  large  and  hot,  and  are  changed 
requently ;  for  my  reliance  is  on  the  water  in  the  poultice. 

Bathing,  by  immersing  the  patient  partially  or  generally  in 
warm  water,  is  a  remedy  of  great  power  in  equalizing  the  circula- 
tion, and  promoting  perspiration.  But  when  the  object  is  to  sub- 
due local  inflammation,  this  remedy  is  not  appropriate,  it  acts  so 
powerfully  upon  the  nervous  system  as  not  to  be  tolerated  by  most 
patients,  more  than  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  This  is  too 
short  a  time  for  any  material  reduction  of  the  inflammatory  action. 
The  powerful  constitutional  impression  of  warm  bathing,  is  owing 
to  the  great  extent  of  surface  acted  on  by  the  water. 
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The  stream  is  the  most  valuable  form  of  applying  warm  water 
for  the  cure  of  local  inflammation.  I  have  been  familiar  with  it 
for  years.  It  had  been  used  by  surgeons  to  relax  the  muscles  in 
reducing  luxations ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  its  having  been  em- 
ployed for  the  reduction  of  local  inflammation  before  I  introduced 
it  into  the  practice.  For  this  latter  purpose  I  am  acquainted  with 
no  remedy  which  can  equal  it  in  value.  I  do  not  wish  to  overrate 
it,  or  appear  to  exaggerate  its  powers,  for  this  would  prevent  a 
proper  estimate  from  being  placed  upon  it.  Yet,  to  those  who 
have  not  tried  the  remedy,  the  whole  truth  will  look  like  exaggera- 
tion. Cups,  leeches,  blisters,  and  the  lancet  do  not  equal  it.  The 
stream  is  a  mode  of  applying  warm  water  which  complies  with  all 
of  the  conditions  requisite  to  make  it  efficacious.  It  is  more  con- 
stanty  may  be  longer  continued,  and  applied  with  more  force  than 
any  other  application  of  water.  The  stream  may  be  conducted 
almost  without  variation  of  temperature  or  force  for  hours,  and, 
falling  only  upon  the  suffering  point,  it  does  not  prostrate  the  pa- 
tient like  the  bath,  and  hence  may  be  continued  long  enough  to  great- 
ly subdue  the  local  inflammation,  before  there  is  much  depression  of 
the  vital  powers.  The  force  of  the  stream  is  an  item  of  peculiar 
importance,  because  it  is  incomparably  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  mode  of  using  warm  water.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that 
fluids  in  motion  manifest  their  peculiar  powers  in  a  much  higher 
degree  than  when  at  rest.  The  sultry  air  of  a  summer's  day, 
which  almost  melts  us  by  its  quiescence,  may,  when  put  in  motion 
make  hail,  and  chill  the  body.  Electricity,  which  ^ntly  per\'ade8 
oar  bodies  at  all  times,  andf  stimulates  all  of  the  vital  movements 
without  misrule,  if  disturbed  in  its  equilibrium,  and  transmitted 
through  the  organs,  with  its  incalculable  velocity,  will  produce 
instant  disorganization  and  death.  Caloric,  which  pervades  all  of 
the  tissues,  and  without  which  the  vital  functions  could  not  be  per- 
formed for  one  moment,  does  no  injury  while  latent  or  in  gentle 
motion ;  but  when  a  large  amount  passes  in  or  out  of  any  point  of 
the  surface  in  a  short  time,  destruction  is  tli:;  instant  result.  In 
like  manner,  water  at  rest,  in  contact  with  the  body,  will  abstract 
or  impart  caloric  according  to  its  temperature,  in  so  gradual  a 
manner  as  to  cause  no  very  striking  results ;  but  when  a  swift  cur- 
rent of  water  strikes  the  surface,  its  eflects  are  manifestly  in  pro- 
portion to  its  velocity.  Hence,  the  stream  of  warm  water  as  far 
surpasses  in  virtU3  the  vapor  bath  and  fomenting  cloths,  as  the 
gentle  breeze  which  wafts  a  feather  is  transcended  by  the  tornado 
which  uproots  the  sturdy  oak. 

But  this,  like  all  other  remedies,  may  lose  more  than  half  of  its 
virtues  by  being  badly  applied ;  it  is,  therefore,  important  that 
some  special  directions  be  given  for  its  employment,  x  our  object 
IS  to  cause  a  constant  stream  to  fall  with  force  upon  the  suffering 
poini.    You  may  accomplish  all  of  these  objects  by  pouring  with 
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two  pitchers,  alternatelj,  so  as  never  to  stop  the  stream  longer  than 
is  necessary  to  exchange  an  empty  pitcher  for  a  full  one.  Or  two 
coffee-pots  or  tea-pots  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  Bat  the  sy* 
phon  IS  far  the  best  instrument.  A  leaden  tube  from  two  and  a 
naif  to  three  feet  long,  or  a  bent  tin  tube,  or  two  joints  of  cane 
mitred  together,  secured  with  twine  and  made  air-tight,  will  an- 
swer the  purpose.  The  outer  leg  of  the  syphon  must  be  from  two 
to  four  inches  longer  than  the  one  placed  in  the  water.  The  diam* 
eter  of  the  instrument  must  be  from  one-eighth  to  three-^ightha  of 
an  inch,  according  as  the  patient  is  prostrated  or  vigorous.  To 
understand  the  af^lication  of  this  instrument,  particularly  on  the 
trunk,  su|^se  you  wish  to  apply  the  stream  in  a  case  of  periton- 
itis. Take  everything  from  the  bedstead  down  to  the  corns ;  fold 
the  bed-clothes  and  place  them  on  the  cords  so  as  to  make  two 
beds  of  them,  of  equal  hight,  with  an  interval  of  two  inches 
between  them,  about  where  the  umbilicus  of  the  patient  will  be 
when  he  is  placed  upon  them.  Now  place  the  patient,  snpine, 
upon  the  beds,  with  his  umbilicus  over  the  interval  and  pillow  un- 
der his  head.  Two  blankets  must  cover  the  patient  above  and  be- 
low the  umbilicus,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  four  inches  between  them. 
Pass  two  silk  handkerchiefs  around  the  body  of  the  patient,  one  just 
above  and  the  other  just  below  the  umbilicus,  with  their  ends  hanging 
through  the  cords  to  conduct  the  water.  Have  the  clothes  of  the 
patient  well  pulled  up,  so  that  they  may  not  get  wet.  Atub  is  placed 
imder  the  bed  to  eaten  the  water.  A  plank  rests  on  the  head  and  foot 
board,  on  which  a  bucket  of  warm  water  is  placed.  One  end  of 
the  syphon  is  put  into  the  bucket  and  made  steady  by  a  weight  tied 
to  it,  and  the  other  end  presents  over  the  umbilicus  of  the  patient. 
By  applying  the  mouth  to  the  outer  end  and  sucking,  the  stream 
begins,  and  ought  to  be  adjusted  to  make  it  fall  upon  the  most  teiK 
der  point.  It  should  fall  five  or  six  inches,  from  the  end  of  the 
syphon  to  the  skin  of  the  patient,  or  as  far  as  it  can  without  mak- 
ing a  spray.  The  water  snould  be  tempered  in  a  separate  vesad 
and  poured  in  the  one  which  feeds  the  syphon,  so  as  to  keep  it 
full  and  cause  the  stream  to  be  uniform  in  temperature  and  force* 
The  stream  should  fall  constantly  in  the  same  place,  because  its 
effects  will  thus  be  greater  than  if  moved  frequently.  The  lenisth 
of  time  consumed  in  using  the  stream  must  vary  from  one  to  nve 
hours,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient.  Mustard  plasters 
on  the  hands  and  feet  will  enable  him  to  stand  it  much  longer  than 
without  them.  The  rule  is,  to  continue  the  stream  till  the  pati^if  s 
pulse  becomes  small  and  frequent ;  and  the  hidier  the  temperature 
of  the  water  the  longer  it  can  be  tolerated  without  faltering  of  the 

Eulse.  What  should  be  the  temperature  of  the  water  ?  At  the 
effinning  it  should  be  about  nine^  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  and  grad- 
uafly  increased  till  it  reddens  the  sKin  slightly;  this  will  be  between 
one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  degrees,  accocding  to  the 
excitability  of  the  patient.     It  is  usual  for  patients  to  enjoy  the 
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stream  finely  for  the  fint  hour  or  two,  but  afterwards  tbey  become 
mtless  and  insist  on  moving.  They  must  be  carefully  instructed 
never  to  move  themselves,  for  their  clothes  and  bed  would  get  wet. 
By  rolling  up  a  towel  and  placing  it  under  one  shoulder  and  anoth- 
er  imder  the  hip  of  the  same  side,  the  patient  will  be  made  to  rest 
for  awhile,  andT  when  he  again  becomes  tired  place  the  towels  un- 
der  the  opposite  hip  and  shoulder.  In  this  way  you  may  make 
him  contented  till  the  bathing  is  ended,  and  all  means  should  be 
emi^oyed  for  this  purpose,  for  the  efiects  of  the  stream  increases 
idmost  in  fourfold  proportion  with  the  time.  It  fact  the  last  hour 
appears  to  accumulate  as  much  good  as  the  three  preceding  ones. 

The  first  eflect  of  the  stream  is  on  the  point  where  it  nils,  sub* 
duing  the  inflammation  for  a  small  space  around.  The  reduction 
gradually  extends  to  more  remote  parts,  as  may  be  proven  by  gentle 
pressure  being  gradually  tolerated  progressively  outward  from 
where  the  stream  falls.  And,  in  the  case  of  peritonitis  before  us, 
the  legs  can  be  completely  extended  without  pain. 

The  second  efiect  is  upon  the  muscular,  circulatory,  and  nervous 
systems.  General  relaxation  ensues ;  the  pulse  loses  its  hardness, 
becomes  full  and  elastic,  and,  ultimately,  is  small  and  frequent, 
but  retains  its  softness.  At  first,  the  patient  is  soothed ;  all  pains 
cease  and  he  falls  to  sleep,  but  aftenvards  awakes  and  becomes  rest- 
less  and  weary  of  his  position.  These  constitutional  efiects  are 
so  gradual,  that  you  may  almost,  and  sometimes  entirely,  subdue 
the  local  infiammation,  before  the  patient  becomes  so  much  de- 
ptessed  as  to  require  the  discontinuance  of  the  remedy.  This  is 
the  excellency  of  the  stream — that  it  acts  with  power  enough  upon 
the  point  of  disease  to  subdue  the  inflammation  in  part  or  entirely, 
witn  but  temporary  depression  of  the  general  energies.  The  gen- 
eral febrile  mnptoms  moderate  and  disappear  while  the  stream  flows 
with  as  mucn  certainty  as  can  be  expected  from  the  lancet,  and  yet 
without  ultimate  loss  of  strength.  It  thus  often  does  away  the 
necessity  of  bleeding,  and  may  be  used  in  cases  of  great  prostra- 
tioD,  where  no  one  would  think  of  usin^  the  lancet.  To  a  consid- 
erable extent,  the  warm  stream  supercedes  the  painful  practice  of 
Uistering,  relieving  the  disease  without  it ;  and  where  it  does  not 
subdue  the  local  lesion  entirely,  it  always  diminishes  it  ^atly,  if 
continued  long  enough,  and  being  on  the  decline,  the  blister  plas- 
ter may  be  at  once  applied,  with  full  prospect  of  good  efiPects.*- 
And  to  speak  in  general  terms,  in  all  cases  of  local  inflammation, 
the  patient  gets  well  sooner  by  the  aid  of  the  stream,  than  he  couM 
possiUe  without  it,  and  suffers  incomparably  less  during  his  ill- 
ness. Unlike  bleeding,  purging,  blistering,  and  all  other  powerful 
means  of  subduing  inflammation,  the  warm  stream  may  be  repeated 
as  often  as  may  be  needed.  After  all  that  has  been  said,  need  it 
be  urged  that  we  have  no  remedy  so  potent  in  reducing  local  in- 
flammation?  Let  it  be  well  tried,  in  a  variety  of  cases,  and  you 
will  be  astonished  at  its  effects.    To  see  so  pleasant  a  remedy  re- 
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lieve  the  most  intense  agony,  remove  all  soreness^  subdue  the  fever, 
and  restore  the  pulse  almost  to  its  normal  characteristics,  in  a  few 
hours,  almost  passes  belief. .  And  though  you  will  not  be  fortunate 
enough  to  see  this  picture  universally,  yet  you  may  often  be  grati- 
fied with  the  sight. 

You  ask,  in  what  cases  is  the  stream  applicable  ?  I  reply,  in 
all  cases  where  there  is  local  inflammation  j  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  name  of  the  disease,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  the  stream 
will  do  good,  and  the  nearer  it  can  be  made  to  fall  on  the  point  of 
the  most  intense  suffering  the  better.  It  is  true,  that  its  effect  will 
be  more  striking  in  acute  disease,  but  it  will  be  serviceable  in 
chronic  also.  In  mild  or  slight  cases,  I  do  not  always  take  the 
trouble  of  applying  the  stream,  but  whenever  I  find  severe  suffer- 
ing, or  the  life  of  the  patient  in  jeopardy,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  di- 
rect the  stream  upon  the  suffering  point. 

I  have  watched  this  remedy  m  its  extensive  application,  for 
many  years,  and  could  adduce  from  memory  and  my  notes,  a  very 
long  list  of  cases,  tending  to  show  its  value ;  But  must  be  content 
to  bring  forward  comparatively  few  of  them  taken  promiscuously 
from  the  mass  in  my  possession,  to  which  I  ask  your  patient  atten- 
tion. 

1.  Luxation  of  the  Shoulder.-^Eli  Harris,  of  this  county,  set. 
40,  had  his  right  shouldec  dislocated,  forward  under  the  clavicle, 
on  the  12th  Senptember  last.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  a  neighbor- 
ing practitioner  saw  him,  and  for  four  or  five  hours  employed  the 
strength  of  several  strong  men,  in  fruitless  efforts  to  reduce  it.  On 
the  13th,  about  twenty-six  hours  after  the  accident,  I  found  the 
patient  discouraged,  and  the  parts  very  sore  and  swollen  from,  the 
previous  efforts  at  reduction.  I  ordered  a  stream  of  warm  water, 
about  ninety-six  degrees  Fahrenheit,  to  be  poured  upon  the  in- 
flamed joint  for  two  hours,  and  with  the  aid  of  one  man  reduced 
the  luxation  with  but  little  pain  to  the  patient. 

2.  Chronic  Hepatitis  with  Gastrodynia. — Mrs.  Springs,  of 
this  county,  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  prostration,  in  1846.  Fcnr 
four  years,  continual  medical  aid  had  done  nothing  towards  a  cure, 
and  had  afforded  but  occasional  relief  of  her  extreme  suflferinft. — 
There  was  general  tenderness  of  the  whole  abdomen ;  the  liver 
was  much  enlarged,  extending  below  the  umbilicus,  and  quite  hard. 
I  directed  the  bowels  to  be  kept  regular,  with  pills  of  aloes,  rhu- 
barb  and  soap;  diet,  animal  food  exclusively,  and  a  stream  of 
warm  water  to  be  poured  four  hours  daily  over  the  region  of  the 
liver.  On  the  second  day  the  liver  was  found  sofl  for  two  inches 
in  diameter  where  the  stream  had  fallen.  The  stream  was  made 
to  fall  on  a  new  place  every  day,  atid  continued  to  soften  the  liver 
where  it  fe}],  till  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  whole  organ  was 
reduced  to  its  normal  state,  and  the  gastrodynia  had  disappeared. 
No  mercury  was  used  to  act  on  the  liver,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
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patient,  in  some  four  months/ was  due  almost  exclusively  to  the 
stream. 

3.  Ptyalism  from  M«rcwy.*-In  1846,  Miss  Miner,  of  Smith 
county,  was  severely  salivated.  Gould  not  rest ;  she  had  several 
ulcers ;  the  t^iin,  heat,  and  swelling  were  very  sreat.  The  warm 
stream  was  directed  on  the  cheek  for  two  hours  daily,  and  a  mouth 
wash  of  borate  sodse  used.  Each  application  of  the  stream  sub- 
dued  the  fever,  and  gave  entire  comfort.  The  mouth  was  well  in 
a  few  days. 

4.  Crostritis  Acute, — I  was  called  to  Geor^  dope,  of  WUson 
county,  September  18,  1844.  Had  autumnal  fever.  Tongue  red 
and  dry ;  pulse  small,  hard,  and  one  hundred  per  minute ;  frequent 
vomiting,  and  great  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium.  Bled  twenty 
ounces,  with  some  relief.  Gave  minute  doses  of  calomel  and  Do- 
ver's powder,  and  directed  wheat  bran  poultices  to  the  whole  ab* 
domen. 

20th.  Patient  decidedly  worse.  Poured  the  warm  water  stream 
upon  the  epigastrium  for  four  hours,  and  directed  two  grains  qui- 
nine every  two  hours. 

22d.  So  much  improved  that  further  treatment  was  unnecessary, 
and  the  patient  was  up  in  a  few  days. 

5.  Enteritis  Acute. — John  Davidson,  of  Smith  county,  in  1846, 
had  miasmatic  fever,  with  enteritis,  involving  the  peritoneum. — 

Could  not  bear  the  slightest  pressure.  The  stream  of  warm  wa^ 
ter,  directed  upon  the  umbilicus  four  hours,  and  repeated  the  day 
after,  relieved  all  distressing  symptoms,  and  a  blister  completed 
the  cure. 

6.  Purulent  Ophthalmia. — In  1845,  the  Egyptian  opthalmia 
was  endemic  in  this  region.  I.  Kilser  had  violent  pain  in  both 
eyes,  balls  swollen,  conjunctiva  looked  like  clots  of  blood,  com- 
plete intolerance  of  light.  Bled  him  copiously,  gave  calomel  and 
directed  the  warm  stream  to  be  poured  alternately  upon  the  eyes 
till  both  should  be  comfortable.  The  next  day  no  improvement, 
suspected  the  stream  had  been  badly  conducted,  and  poured  it  my- 
sell  one  hour  upon  each  eye.  Left  patient  comfortable.  The 
family  repeated  the  stream  twice  more  on  the  two  following  days, 
and  he  was  well  in  a  week. 

7.  Cynanche  Maligna. — September,  1849,  Tabitha  Moore,  of 
Smith  county,  set.  three  vears,  had  cynanche,  suffocating  respira- 
tion, tonsils  swollen,  and:  of  a  dark  purple  color,  pulse  one  tiun- 
dred  and  fifty  and  small.  At  12  M.,  applied  a  solution  of  nitrate 
silver,  fifteen  grs.  to  3j*  of  water,  to  the  tonsils  and  fauces,  and 
gave  tart,  emetic  freely.  No  nausea  and  no  improvement.  Gave 
10  grs.  blue  mass,  and  reddened  the  throat  with  turpentine  Mm* 
ment.  Still  no  relief.  Gave  6  grs.  calomel  with  1  gr.  tart,  emetic, 
and  2  grs.  ipecac ;  no  nausea ;  and  the  child  grew  worse  in  all 
respects.    About  0  P.  M.,  had  Dr.  Thompson  called  in  consulta- 
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tion,aiid  told  the  family  the  child  would  die  within  fifteen  hoursyliot 
determined  to  use  the  warm  stream.  It  was  poured  on  the  throat 
two  hours.  The  child  breathed  much  better ;  broken  doses  of  ip- 
ecac, were  tlien  repeated  frequently,  and  nausea  and  vomiting  were 
easily  produced,  followed  by  rapid  improvement.  Ipecac  diaconK 
tinued  in  three  hours  after  its  commencement ;  the  child  slept  till 
daylight,  and  was  out  of  danger* 

8«  Pneumonia. — I.  Bradford,  of  Smith  county,  aged  forty^^e, 
was  attacked  with  pneumonia  2d  of  April,  1846.  Saw  him  on 
the  6th :  dyspnea,  constant  di^  cough,  pulse  one  hundred  and  ten ; 
two  thirds  of  left  lung  impervious  to  air,  and  flat  sound  on  percus- 
sion. Directed  tartar  emetic,  repeated  so  as  not  to  excite  vomitiiig, 
patient  to  be  bled,  ad  deliquiumy  at  2  P.  M.,  and  the  stream  to  m 
poured  to  the  left  of  sternum  during  alternate  four  hours,  till  my 
return  next  day.  April  6,  twenty-four  hours  after  first  visit.  Pa- 
tient better,  expectorates  some  rusty  sputa,  coughs  less,  breathes 
better,  pulse  ninety-five,  some  crepitation  in  left  lui^.  Haa  taken 
tartar  regularly,^  and  the  stream  has  been  poured  twelve  hoors  out 
of  the  twenty-four ;  was  not  bled,  because  the  neighborhood  bleed* 
er  thought  he  had  not  fever  enough.  Directions  same  as  yester- 
day, except  that  the  stream  is  to  be  poured  eight  hours  out  of  the 
next  twenty-four.  April  T.*— Patient  looks  bright,  much  improved 
full  expectoration  of  brick-dust  sputa ;  coughs  but  little  and  without 

Sain,  skin  moist,  pulse  eighty-seven,  sleeps  well,  left  lung  not  so 
uU,  some  crepitus  throughout  the  inflamed  lung.  The  tarta^  and 
bathing  had  beeb  used  as  directed,  but  bleeding  had  been  again 
omitted  for  the  same  reasons  as  before.  A  buster  was  ordered 
over  left  lung,  tartar  water  continued  one  day  longer  and  then  teft 
oflT.     Patient  recovered  in  a  few  days. 

9.  Nephritis, — Miss  L.  Tyree,  at.  eighteen,  was  attacked  Oc- 
tober 9,  1844.  Saw  her  on  the  11th.  Had  constant  fever,  head- 
ache, some  pain  in  left  kidney,  entending  into  the  pelvis,  firequoit 
scan^  micturition,  bowels  constipated*  The  abdominal  aorta  pul- 
sated inordinately  down  to  the  emulgents,  thence  the  strong 
pulsation  was  traced  out  to  the  left  kidney,  which  itself  pul- 
sated violently  in  unison  with  the  heart.  The  stream  was  poured 
four  hours  upon  the  region  of  the  kidney,  whch  relieved  the  pain 
and  subdued  the  fever.  Ten  grs.  calomel,  and  6  grs.  Dover's 
powder  were  given,  and  mild  diuretics  directed  thrice  a  day.  On 
the  16th,  patient  was  well.  This  patient  had  two  other  attacks  d[ 
the  same  sort  during  1846,  which  were  relieved  by  the  same  treat* 
ment. 

10.  Puerperal  Peritonitis. — Mrs.  Dowty,  of  Smith  county, 
age  forty,  a  delicate  woman,  was  delivered  of  a  child  1st  May, 
1847.  Saw  her  on  the  6th,  extremely  ill,  pulse  one  hundred  and 
forty,  small  and  corded,  thirst,  nausea,  jactitation,  delirium  ;  ab- 
domen swollen,  quite  tender  and  painful,  legs  flexed,  lochia  sus- 
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pended,  djarrhoea.  Directed  10  grs.  calomel,  and  1^  grs.  morphia 
to  be  divided  iiito  three  portions,  one  to  be  given  every  tnree 
hours.  Poured  the  stream  on  the  hypogastrium,  for  four  hours, 
while  mustard  was  used  on  the  hands  and  feet,  and  directed  the 
same  to  be  repeated  the  next  day;  wheat  bran  poultice  over 
the  abdomen  in  the  interval.  7th. — Patient  much  relieved,  has 
had  two  consistent  bilious  dejections,  abdominal  tenderness  nearly 
removed,  mind  clear,  lochia  returned,  pulse  one  hundred  and  ten. 
Directed  3  m.  quinine  every  three  hours,  and  i  wr.  morphia  at 
bedtime.  93i. — Improving,  quinine  continued,  poultice  or  wheat 
bran  to  the  abdomen.  11th. — Sits  up  a  little,  appetite  good, 
directed  aloetic  pills  at  bedtime,  to  be  checked  with  Dover's  pow- 
der and  acetate  of  lead,  if  the  purgation  should  be  too  free. 
18th.— Cured. 

11.  Cv8tUis.—Ura.  M.,  of  Smith  county,  October,  1839,  had 
acute  inflammation  of  the  urinary  bladder,  frequent  micturition 
with  burning  pain  in  the  uretha,  and  spasm  of  the  bladder,  when- 
ever urine  was  discharged ;  tenderness  of  the  hypogastrium,  pulse 
frequent  and  small,  profuse  perspiration  from  pain.  The  lancet 
and  hip  bathing  were  used  to  some  advantage,  but  the  symptoms 
returned  with  violence.  The  warm  stream  was  poured  just  above 
the  pubis  for  five  hours,  with  perfect  relief  of  all  pain.  Mild  diu- 
retics and  spare  diet  complete  the  cure  without  further  suffering 
of  consequence. 

12.  Paraphymosii. — A  son  of  P.  Smith,  of  Wilson  county^ 
a^i.  five  years,  was  seen  October  9,  1846.  The  paft  of  the  pre- 
puce forming  the  ligature  completely  buried,  the  glands  swollen  to 
one  and  a  (]^uarter  inches  in  diameter  and  dark  colored ;  micturi- 
tion impossible.  The  warm  stream  poured  on  the  swollen  glans, 
for  one  and  a  half  hours,  made  reauction  easy,  by  compression 
between  the  palms  of  the  hands. 

13.  Orchitis. — Ned,  a  negro  man  of  J.  Bradford's,  set.  forty- 
five,  had  orchitis,  July  1,  1844,  which  yielded  to  ordinary  treat- 
ment. August  20th,  visited  his  wife,  five  miles  distant.  Returned 
home  with  swollen  and  painful  testicle.  Was  neglected,  because 
of  his  imprudence,  till  ^th,  when  I  found  him  in  great  torture, 
pulse  one  hundred  and  fort^,  and  irre^lar,  clammy  perspiration, 
extremeties  cold,  the  pain  in  the  testicle  extended  to  the  loins. 
Directed  12  grs.  calomel  and  6  grs.  Dover's  powder;  the  warm 
stream  to  be  poured  on  the  testicle  for  six  hours.  After  the  use  of 
the  stream,  the  patient  slept  soundly.  26th.  —  Comfortable ; 
testicle  a  little  softened,  pulse  one  hundred,  calomel  had  operated 
well.  Directed  strong  iodine  ointment  to  be  freely  rubbed  daily 
on  the  testicle,  and  a  suspensory  bandage,  recumbency,  bowels  to 
be  kept  regular  with  aloetic  pills.  Patient  recovered  in  three 
weeks,  but  the  epedidymis  suppurated  and  was  lanced. 

14.  Croup. — A  daughter  of  J.  Mitchell,  aet.  two  years,  was 
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attacked  lat  April,  1846,  in  the  evening,  got  better  before  day ; 
was  taken  very  ill  in  the  evening  of  the  2d.  Saw  her  at  9  P.  M. 
Croaking  cough,  sreat  distress  in  breathing.  iSave  tart,  emetic 
and  ipecac  in  broken  doses,  repeated  often.  No  nausea.  Red- 
dened the  throat  with  turpentine  liniment,  and  immersed  the  child 
for  half  an  hour  up  to  the  chin  in  warm  water ;  gave  10  grs.  calo- 
mel and  5  grs.  ipecac.  The  child  grew  worse.  After  trying 
these,  and  other  means,  in  vain  for  the  whole  night,  the  case 
appeared  to  be  hopeless.  About  9  A.  M.  on  the  dd,  directed  the 
stream  of  water  on  the  larynx  for  three  hours ;  meantime  gave  ipe- 
cac every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes^  the  child  vomited  several  times 
while  under  the  influence  of  the  stream,  and  was  easily  kept  sick 
for  several  hours  afterwards.    Recovery  complete  on  the  4th. 

16.  Inflamed  Mammary  Gland, — 1843,  Mrs.  A.  Garret,  of 
Smith  county,  set.  forty-one,  had  great  swelling,  pain  and  heat  of 
the  right  breast.  Directed  the  stream  of  warm  water  to  be  ponied 
for  three  hours  on  the  tumor,  and  spts.  mindereri  to  be  taken,  at 
intervals,  for  five  hours  so  as  to  keep  up  constant  nausae.  The  symp- 
toms abated,  and  the  patient  recovered  without  further  suffering. 

16.  Torticollis. — In  1846,  I.  Moore,  of  Smith  county,  slept 
near  a  window,  from  which  a  cold  current  of  air  blew  on  him.  I 
found  his  head  drawn  down  to  the  right  shoulder ;  pain  severe, 
when  moved.  The  stream  was  directed  on  the  right  stemo-mas- 
toid  muscle  for  five  hours.  Patient  could  move  his  head  normally, 
and  was  cured. 

17.  Chronic  Enteritis^  with  Induration. — July  30,  1846,  saw 
£.  Atwood,  of  Smith  county,  set.  about  30.     In  the  forepart  of 
June,  while  overheated  in  the  harvest  field,  had  indulged  freely  in 
drinking  very  cold  water.     Was  soon  attacked  with  gastro-enter* 
itis.     Was  confined  to  bed,  under  the  regular  treatment  of  a  neigh- 
boring practitioner  up  to  the  30th  of  July,  when  he  became  my 
patient.     I  found  his  tongue  very  red  ;  bowels  constipated ;  whole 
abdomen  hard,  and  tender  on  pressure ;  whenever  he  was  raised 
up,  he  complained  of  a  heavy  aragging  weight  of  the  bowels,  as 
it  they  would  tear,  and  the  patient  became  sick  and  faint ;  he  can- 
not lie  on  either  side.     Directed  half  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
cubebs,  nutmeg  or  ginger  at  each  meal,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  in  equal  portions,  to  be  taken  four  times  daily,  in  such 
quantities  as  would  move  the  bowels  gently ;  the  warm  stream  to 
be  poured  four  hours  daily  near  the  umbilicus,  where  the  bowels 
felt  the  hardest.     In  ten  days  the  bowels  became  somewhat  soft  at 
this  point,  and  blister  plasters,  of  the  size  of  a  dollar,  were  made 
to  migrate  around  the  umbilicus,  so  as  continually  to  draw  a  fresh 
blister.     Meantime  the  stream  was  directed  upon  other  parts  of  the 
abdomen,  every  third  or  fourth  ^ay,  for  several  weeks.     Patient  to 
take  sarsaparilla  bitters.   He  slowly  recovered,  and  was  well  about 
the  30th  of  November. 
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18.  Simple  Meiritis. — This  disease  was  eodemic  here,  in  the 
year  1844.  I  treated  more  than  fifty  cases ;  they  were  generally 
attended  wtth  uterine  haemorrhage.  The  warm  water  stream 
above  the  pubis,  and  warm  water  thrown  up  ,the  vagina  with  a 
lar^e  syringe  or  syphon,  were  much  used,  and  always  with  benefit, 
ana  sometimes  prompt  relief. 

19.  Hypertrophy  of  the  Uterus,  with  Procidentia. — Mrs.  O., 
of  this  county,  set.  41,  had  suflfered  from  dysmenorrhea  for  several 
years,  sometimes  it  amounted  to  menorrbagia,  or  even  flooding. 
She  had  been  under  a  judicious  practitioner  for  two  or  three  years, 
with  occasional  benent.  In  1846,  I  found  her  with  globus,  palpi- 
tations, cold  feet,  intermitting  pulse,  leucorrhea  and  amenorrhea ; 
the  womb  hard  to  the  touch  and  painful,  about  three  inches  in  its 
transverse  diameter,  and  resting  with  its  mouth  upon  the  perineum, 
causing  dragging  weight  in  the  pelvis,  pain  in  the  loins,  and  numb- 
ness in  the  lower  limbs.  Directed  aloetic  pills  to  regulate  the 
bowels,  quinine  every  morning,  a  teaspoonful  of  pulverized  cubebs 
before  each  meal ;  warm  water  to  be  abundantly  thrown  up  the 
vagina  daily,  with  a  large  self-operating  syringe.  In  two  months 
the  patient  was  better.  Directed  the  stream  to  be  conducted  up  to 
the  womb,  w^h  a  syphon,  for  two  hours  every  third  day.  This 
remedy  was  used  but  twice,  and  with  so  much  benefit,  that  I  saw 
my  patient,  soon  after,  at  a  camp  meeting,  five  miles  from  home. 
The  syphon  was  irregularly  used  for  a  month  afterwards.  Men- 
struation became  regular  and  natural,  all  symptoms  disappeared  and 
health  was  restored. 

20.  Vaainitis. — In  1846,  a  negro  girl,  belonging  to  John 
Hause,  of  Smith  county,  had  autumnal  fever.  When  she  had 
been  recovering  for  several  days,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  entire 
mucous  surface  of  the  vagina  and  labia  were  discharging  pus  freely, 
and  that,  from  incontinuance  of  urine,  the  inner  sides  of  the  thighs 
were  excoriated.  The  suflTering  was  severe,  constitutional  disturb- 
ance considerable,  and  the  patient  could  not  sleep.  Directed  the 
warm  stream  to  be  conducted  into  the  vagina,  with  a  syphon,  for 
two  hours  daily,  the  thighs  and  external  genitals  to  be  washed  and 
oiled  frequently.  Patient  slept  several  hours  after  the  first  use  of 
the  syphon,  and  was  well  in  four  days. 

21.  Dyvnunorrhea, — Mrs.  B.,  aet.  26,  the  mother  of  one  child, 
six  years  old,  when  I  saw  her  in  1844.  She  had  suffered  painful 
menstruation  for  four  years  and  had  been  under  treatment  for  three 
years.  £verv  six  or  eight  weeks  she  was  supposed  to  suffer  from 
an  abortion,  followed  by  profuse  hemorrhage.  I  attended  her  in 
one  of  these  supposed  abortions.  A  transparent  shut  sack  was  dis- 
charged, about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  filled  with  a  transpa- 
rent serous  fluid.  The  pains  were  severe,  and  the  subsequent  he- 
morrhage prostrating*  Directed  an  eight-ounce  self-operating  syr- 
inge to  he  ejected  twenty  times  full  of  warm  water  up  to  the  womb 
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eveiy  day.  Tartar  emetic  ointment  rubbed  on  die  spine,  and  die 
usual  constitutional  remedies.  In  about  three  months  she  began  to 
menstruate  naturally,  and  was  delived  of  a  healthy  child  in  1845. 

22.  Ltucorrhta* — This  disease  cannot  resist  a  free  use  of  wann 
water,  thrown  up  the  vagina  daily.  But  the  common  little  cylin* 
drical  female  syringe  is  useless.  Its  use  may  cleanse  the  sttrtace^ 
hut  this  is  all  it  can  do.  It  is  difficult  to  introduce  into  the  vagina, 
and  does  but  little  good  when  introduced.  This  instrument  oog^ 
to  be  abandoned  by  the  profession,  and  the  self-operating  syringe 
or  the  syphon  substitutea.  It  takes  much  water  to  cure  infianuna- 
tion.  I  have  often  known  patients  to  fumble  for  weeks  with  the 
clumsy  instrument  I  have  mentioned,  irritating  the  inflamed  vagina 
as  much  as  the  process  benefitted  it ;  and  then  I  have  known  the 
little  instrument  laid  aside  and  the  large  self-operating  syringe  sub- 
stituted, when  the  discharge  would  cease  in  a  short  time. 

23.  Amtnorrhta. — I  have  often  known  the  menstrual  flux  to 
follow  immediately  after  an  abundant  injection  of  tepid  water  into 
the  vagina.  But  usually  weeks  or  months  are  required  to  j»oduoe 
the  efiect.  Yet  you  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that  this  suspension  of 
the  secretion  is  owing  to  some  grade  of  inflammation  in  the  uterus, 
and  the  more  water  you  direct  to  the  womb,  the  sooner  you  will 
remove  the  cause  and  restore  the  function.  And  let  it  be  here  im- 
pressed, that  in  all  cases  the  water  thrown  into  the  vagina  must 
he  merely  tetnd,  (about  seventy  degrees  Fahrenheit) ;  for  if  as 
high  as  blooa  heat  or  higher,  it  will  cause  a  distressing  vertigo. 

24.  Crural  Phlebitis^  (Phlegmasia  Dolens.) — 11^  October, 
1846,  I  saw  Maria,  oet.  38,  a  servant  of  D.  Palmer,  of  Smith 
county.  Left  lower  extremity  considerably  swollen,  as  well  as  the 
labium  of  that  side,  very  tender  to  the  touch,  particularly  in  tbe 
course  of  the  veins ;  she  could  not  bear  the  weight  of  the  bed 
clothes,  or  extend  the  limb.  Gave  twelve  grains  blue  mass,  direc- 
ted the  warm  stream  to  be  poured  three  hours  upon  the  femoral 
vein,  just  below  the  crural  arch,  to  be  repeated  daily  till  relieved ; 
and  the  limb  to  be  bandaged  just  after  each  use  of  the  stream. 
Tile  first  ap{dication  gave  striking  relief. 

13th«  Patient  much  improved ;  limb  not  so  tender,  nor  so  tense ; 
can  be  extended.  The  stream  was  used  as  before,  and  the  ban> 
dage  immediately  applied  from  tlie  toes  to  the  hip.  From  this  mo- 
ment, the  patient  ceased  to  sufier,  and  needed  no  further  treatment, 
except  to  reapply  the  bandage,  so  as  to  follow  up  the  shrinking  of 
the  limb.  In  a  week  from  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  the  pa- 
tient was  walking  about  cured.  During  the  same  year,  four  otner 
cases  of  this  affection  were  treaied  with  the  stream  of  water,  with 
results  equally  striking  and  prompt.  This  treatment  was  suggested 
by  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  as  demonstrated  by  RobeitJLee ; 
and  if  the  treatment  is  used  early,  it  appears  to  oe  competent  to 
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care  flie  diiease.    How  it  would  succeed  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
tbe  disease,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  ascertain. 

The  foregoing  cases,  treated  with  the  warm  stream  of  water, 
most  be  sufficient  to  show  its  value  clearly.  Were  I  to  enumerate  all 
the  cases  which  I  have  treated  in  this  way,  the  number  would 
amount  to  many  hundreds.  But  you  are  not  to  infer  that  I  have 
cored  all  the  patients  I  have  treated  with  this  remedy,  or  that  I 
have  been  always  as  fortunate  as  in  the  cases  here  reported.  I 
have  brou^t  these  forward  to  show  the  value  t>f  the  stream  of 
warm  water,  and  not  to  claim  for  it  infallibility.  Like  all  other 
remedies,  it  must  fail  occasionally ;  but  it  has  done  more  in  my 
hands  to  subdue  local  inflammation  than  any  other  remedy,  and  I 
trust  it  will  do  as  much  in  your  practice.  Some  of  you  have  seen 
it  used  in  a  few  cases,  and  thus  your  own  observation  has  taught 
jou  to  estimate  it ;  but  when  you  have  seen  more  of  it,  you  will 
then  be  fully  satisfled  that  I  have  not  insisted  too  strongly  upon  its 
value. — Wt$t.  Jour,  of  Med. 


PEDIGREE  OP  THE  WATER  CURE. 

[From  Dr.  Houghton* e  Lecture  before  the  New  York  Merean^ 

tile  lAhrary  Association.^ 

Trb  simple  principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  genuine  hydro- 
pathy are  as  old  as  the  science  of  medicine  itself;  Water  having 
constituted  one  of  the  most  powerful  remedies  embraced  in  the 
materia  medica  of  the  ancient  physicians.  We  are  told  that  Hip-* 
pocrates  himself  usually  styled  '*  the  Father  of  Physic,''  and  who 
flourished  about  2300  years  ago,  was  in  the  habit  of  using  water 
as  a  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  the  most  serious  diseases, — ^for 
instance,  in  cases  of  gout  and  convulsions,  lameness  and  paby. 
He  also  recommended  temperate  bathing  for  inflammation  of  the 
langs,  and  pain  <^  the  back,  the  sides  and  the  breast.  He  was 
tbe  first  to  advance  the  doctrine  of  the  vis  medicatrix  natura^  ur 
the  healing  power  of  Natubs,  always  tending  to  the  preservation 
of  health  and  the  removal  of  disease.  Hippocrates,  therefore,  ad- 
vised Mactitioners  to  observe  and  promote  the  efforts  of  nature  as 
carefully  as  possible.  The  chief  part  of  his  treatment  is  said  to 
have  been  at  first  a  great  restriction  of  diet ;  in  verjr  acute  diseases, 
merely  allowing  the  mouth  to  be  moistened  occasionally  for  three 
or  four  days,  end  only  a  more  plentiful  dilution  during  a  fortnight, 
provided  the  strength  would  bttur  it ;  afterward  a  more  substantial 
diet  was  directed,  6tc/  hardly  any  medicines.  Now  Hippocrates 
is  said  to  have  been  the  18tb  lineal  descendant  from  old  ^Eseula* 
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pius  himself,  the  profession  of  medicine  having  been  bereditaiy  in 
that  family.     What  older  pedigree  could  water-cure  desire. 

During  the  next  three  centuries  after  Hippocrates,  water  was 
used  extensively,  especially  in  fevers.  Asclepiades  was  sumamed 
"  the  cold  bather,"  from  his  zeal  for  cold  water ;  and  the  poet 
Horace  has  forever  embalmed  the  memory  of  Antonius  Musa,  the 
water-cure  physician  of  Augustus  CsBsar,  in  his  famous  epistle  to 
Numonius  Vala.  Celsus  (B.  C.  60,)  sometimes  called  "the  Ci- 
cero of  Doctors,"  speaks  of  the  employment  of  water  in  a  great 
variety  of  diseases.  Aretaeus  (A.  D.  90,)  advises  the  use  of  cold 
water  in  various  diseases  of  the  brain.  Galen  (in  the  2d  century,) 
sometimes  called  "  the  prince  of  Greek  physicians,*' — ^frequently 
employed  water  as  a  remedy ;  he  supposed  it  to  act  as  a  solvent 
and  refrigerant.  Galen  has  said  expressly,  that  he  had  cured 
many  cases  of  burning  continued  fever,  by  giving  his  patients 
nothing  but  cold  \Vater  to  drink,  and  that  not  one  of  his  patients 
died  who  had  recourse  to  this  simple  remedy  sufficiently  early. 
The  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  it  is  well  known,  conceived  so  high 
an  opinion  of  Galen  as  a  physician,  that  he  committed  his  two 
sons  to  his  care,  dusing  his  own  absence  on  his  German  expedi- 
tion. These  two  princes  happening  to  be  seized  with  fevers, — 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues,  Galen  predicted^a  favor- 
able issue,  and  actually  succeeded  in  restoring  ttiem  to  health,  in 
all  probability,  by  the  sole  use  of  his  favorite  remedy,  simple  pube 
WATER, — ^a  remedy  which  Galen  appears  to  have  well  understood 
when  to  disuse  and  when  to  employ. 

In  the  bihy  6th  and  7th  centuries,  Caelius  Aurelianus,  Alexander 
Tallianus,  iBtius  and  Paulus  jdSgineta  extended  the  use  of  water 
to  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  though  mainly  in  burning  fevers  and 
acute  complaints,  rather  than  in  long-standing,  chronic  affections. 

In  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  we  fine  Rhazes  and  Avicenna 
strongly  recommending  the  use  of  water  as  a  most  efficient  and  re* 
liable  agent  in  the  cure  of  fevers. 

Passing  over  the  middle  ages,  Savoranola  (in  the  16th  centmy,) 
and  Paracelsus  and  Mercurialis  (in  the  16th)  were  strenuous  advo- 
cates of  the  use  of  cold  water.  Van  der  Heyden,  in  1649,  was 
the  first  who  reduced  the  practice  to  a  system  in  his  "  Arthriti- 
fugum  Magnufiif^^  in  which  he  says,  there  is  no  better  presenra- 
tive  from  gout,  or  anything  more  efficacious  in  relieving  the  pains 
than  cold  water. 

In  the  18th  century,  Sir  John  Floyer  and  Dr.  Baynard,  Eng- 
lish practitioners,  used  the  cold  baths  very  freely,  especially  in 
chronic  affections.  Their  joint  work,  called  f *  PsyehrolousiiU  or 
the  History  of  Gold  Bathing,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  is  replete 
with  quaint  and  curious  learning,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  sin- 
gular cases,  all  of  which  tend  to  display  the  extraordinary  efficacy 
of  their  favorite  remedy. 
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A  few  years  later,  Frederic  Hoffman,  a  celebrated  physician  of 
Saxony  published  a  curious  work,  ^^  De  Aqva  Mediema  Univtr- 
ealij^  or  ^ Water,  the  Universal  Medicine.^  He  supposes  that  the 
water  preserves  the  body  supple,  and  prevents  an  excess  of  fric- 
tion in  its  various  parts.  Dr.  T.  Sigismund  Hahn,  of  Silesia, 
used  water  in  almost  every  disease ;  but  his  most  striking  success 
was  in  an  epidemic  of  typhus,  which  raged  in  Breslau  in  1737; 
the  great  majority  of  those  treated  by  cold  ablutions  recovered, 
while  those  who  did  not  submit  to  this  treatment  almost  all  died. 
De  Moneta,  of  Warsaw,  employed  cold  water  in  incipient  inflam- 
mation of  the  organs  lying  withm  the  x^hest,  and  even  in  catarrhal 
affections  of  old  men  and  infants. 

The  water  treatment  in  Italy,  in  years  gone  by,  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  with  extraordinary  favor.  Nicolo  Lanzani,  a  phy-» 
sician  of  Naples,  published  a  work  about  the  1723,  strongly  rec- 
ommending the  copious  drinking  of  water  as  the  best  remedy  for  fe- 
ver. Many  other  writers  and  practitioners  in  Italy,  besides  Lar- 
zani,  regarded  water  emploved  internally  as  the  most  effectual 
febrifuge.  Cyrillo,  of  Naples,  wrote  a  work  on  the  water-treat- 
ment,  which  is  inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Transaction's  of 
1729-30.  From  the  opposition  of  Ballisnieri  the  use  of  water  be- 
gan to  be  less  frequent,  till  Giannini  recalled  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject by  his  work  on  fevers,  (published  at  Milan  in  1805,)  in  which 
he  concludes,  that  the  most  efficient  remedy  is  the  cold  immersion. 

In  England,  the  ablest  and  most  scientfic  work  on  the  water- 
treatment,  among  the  older  treatises  upon  the  subject,  is  that  of 
Dr.  James  Currie,  published  in  1797,  and  entitled  as  follows: 
<<  Medical  Reoorts  on  the  Effects  of  Water,  cold  and  warm^  as  a 
Remedy  in  Fever  and  other  Diseases^  whether  applied  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  or  used  internally.''  Dr.  Currie  highly  recom- 
mends the  cold  effusion  in  typhus  and  other  forms  of  fever,  in 
small  pox  and  a  variety  of  other  diseases.  He  says  expressly,  ^4n 
situations  where  the  eruptive  fever  of  small  pox  is  clearly  distin- 
guishable, and  where  it  does  not  abate  sufficiently  on  the  admis- 
sion of  cold  air,  the  effusion  of  cold  water  may  be  resorted  to  with 
confidence  and  safety,  regulated,  however,  in  this  application  as  in 
every  other,  by  the  actual  state  of  the  patient's  heat,  and  of  his 
sensation  of  heat."  The  cold  bath,  also,  in  the  same  disease.  Dr. 
Carrie  considered  a  highly  stimulating  application,  and  calculated 
rather  to  favor  than  repel  the  eruption.  Jout  it  was  in  the  treat- 
meat  of  fevers  generally,  that  Dr.  Currie  considered  the  use  of 
water  the  most  efficacious  and  reliable ;  and  he  has  laid  down 
rules  for  the  proper  mode  of  procedure  in  such  cases  as  are  char- 
acterized by  an  uncommonly  beautiful  and  scientific  nicety  and 
precision  or  language.  According  to  Dr.  Currie  it  is  penectly 
safe  to  employ  the  effusion  of  cold  water  in  the  treatment  of  fever^ 
at  any  time  of  the  day,  ^'  when  there  is  no  sense  of  dullness  pres- 
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ent ;  when  the  heat  of  the  surface  is  steadily  above  what  is  nato- 
ral,  and  when  there  is  no  general  or  profhse  perspiration/'  caiued 
by  any  violent  or  prolonged  exertion.  One  woula  think  that  these 
restrictions  were  simple  enough  for  the  ready  comprehension  of  die 
phjTsicians  of  his  own,  or  any  other  day :  and  yet  Dr.  Cnrrie's 
mode  of  practice  has  been  Ions  considered  by  tne  few  *<  regolar 
practitioners ''  who  know  an3rthing  about  it — for  I  grieve  to  say 
that  it  is  very  rarely  that  one  encounters  a  physician  who  knows 
any  thing  about  the  writings  of  Dr.  Currie — too  hazardous  for  any 
one  to  meddle  with  who  has  not  the  very  highest  order  of  medical 
skill,  joined  to  consummate  prudence  and  unrivalled  tact :  in  otha^ 
words,  it  has  been  deemed  hazardous  in  the  extreme  to  undertake 
to  cool  down  the  heat  of  fever  with  pure,  simple  water,  but  the 
greatest  blockhead  in  the  profession  is  supposed  to  be  perfectly 
competent  to  let  blood  with  the  lancet,  and  to  hold  the  lives  of  his 

Stients  suspended  by  the  frail  tenure  of  his  experience  in  poiaons. 
r.  Currie  nimself  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  the  gen- 
eral state  of  feelinff  towards  his  mode  of  practice,  for  he  expressly 
says  in  his  letter  of  dedication  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks :  <<  A  meUiod 
of  treatment  so  bold  and  so  contrary  to  common  prejudices,  makes, 
as  it  appears,  slow  process.  The  mode  of  operation  of  our  ran- 
edy  has  been  misapprehended ;  the  proper  period  for  using  it  has 
been  misunderstood;  and,  on  some  occasions,  having  been  resorted 
to  improperly,  the  consequences  have  brought  it  into  disr^mte.'* 
Thus  wrote  Dr.  Currie  in  1797.  It  is  omn  thus  when  an  eflfort 
is  made  to  substitute  what  is  plain  and  simple  for  the  mystic  and 
the  obscure.  Men  mil  be  blind,  occasionally,  and  actually  shot 
their  eyes  rather  than  encounter  the  clear  light  of  day.  So  was  it 
in  the  medical  profession  in  Currie's  times :  so  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  now.  Then,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Bulwer  Ljrtton,  the 
** routine  doctors"  thought  that  the  water  was  altogether  too 
powerful  and  too  dangerous  a  remedy ;  it  was  a  great  deal  safer  to 
try  the — ^prussic  acid  f 

I  have  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly,  gentlemen,  traced,  histori- 
cally, century  by  centuiy,  the  medicinal  employment  of  pure,  sim- 
ple water  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  art  of  healing.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  I  have  displayed  to  you  a  pedigree  for  the  Wato'- 
Cure  system,  to  say  the  least,  as  long  as  that  of  any  other.  I 
have  related  to  you,  concisely,  a  series  of  historical  facts, — diy 
and  tedious,  it  may  be, — but  bearing  heavily  on  the  very  question 
at  issue, — the  more  so,  perhaps,  because  so  little  known.  I  have 
proved  to  you,  gentlemen,  beyond  all  dispute  from  any  source 
whatever,  that  if  it  be  ^<  ouackery  "  to  employ  mere  waier  as  a 
medicinal  agent,  then  was  Hippocrates  a  ^'  quack  " — then  was  Ga- 
len a  " quack " — then  was  Hoffinan  a  "quack *•— then  was  Currie 
a  *«  quack  *' !  If  it  be  "  quackery  "  now  to  practice  the  mtfer- 
ireafynentf  then  was  it  <*  quackery  **  S300  years  ago !    And  here. 
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gentlemen,  I  mi^ht  rest  my  caase  as  proven ;  but  the  half  has  not 
been  told  you.  In  spite  of  the  rare  ability,  the  calm  dignity  and  the 
simple  elegance  with  which  Dr.  Currie  unfolded  his  mode  of  treat- 
ment— in  spite  of  his  unquestionable  "  orthodox  "  position,  for  he 
was  not  only  a  regular  graduated  Doctor  in  Medicine,  but  a  Fel- 
low  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  also  a  Fellow  of  the  R'^yal  College 
of  Physicians  at  Edinburgh — in  spite  of  his  friendship  for  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  and  his  deservedly  high  position  in  Society, — ^in 
spite  of  all  these  seemingly  powerful,  if  not  irresistible  auxiliaries, 
as  regards  the  attainment  of  success  among  his  professional  com- 
peers, the  water-treatment  set  forth  by  Currie  may  be  also  said  to 
have  perished  with  him.  His  name  even  sank  into  neglect,  and, 
as  I  have  already  intimated,  there  are  very  few  physicians  suffici- 
ently well  read  in  the  history  of  their  science  to  know  anything 
about  him.  Does  not  this  simple  statement  lend  some  coloring  of 
truth  to  the  indignant  exclamations  of  the  author  of  "  Harold?''-^ 
<<  Discover  some  invention  in  machinery  that  will  make  the  rich 
more  rich  and  the  poor  more  poor,  and  they  will  build  you  a  statute  ! 
Discover  some  mystery  in  art  that  will  equalize  disparities,  and 
they  will  pull  down  their  houses  to  stone  you  I  Discover  what 
will  destroy  life  and  you  are  a  great  man — what  will  prolong  it, 
and  you  are  an  impostor  I  " 

About  twenty  years  after  Currie  prepared  his  "  Medical  He- 
ports," — ^to  meet,  as  we  have  seen,  with  coldness  and  neglect,— 
and  at  a  time  when  it  would  really  seem  as  if  the  ^'  science  "  of 
medicine  was  rapidly  sinking  into  a  confirmed  decline — not  to  say 
dying  of  its  own  drugs  and  poisions — an  incident  occurred  which 
promises  to  produce  ultimately  a  most  extraordinary  change  in  its 
character  and  position.  One  day  in  the  year  1819,  far  away  in 
Silesia,  an  illiterate  peasant  boy,  sixteen  years  of  age,  after  assist- 
ing to  load  a  wagon  with  hay,  chanced  to  be  standing  at  the 
horse's  head,  at  a  time  when  his  companions  were  chaining  the 
wheel,  in  order  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  descent  of  the  hill  on  which 
they  all  happened  to  be.  Before  this  precautionary  operation  was 
completed,  the  horse  struggled,  overcame  the  boy  who  was  stand- 
ing at  his  head,  and  rushed  down  the  hill,  which  was  remarkably 
steep.  The  boy  clung  to  the  restive  animal  with  no  little  of  that 
obstinate  perseverance  which  has  since  distinguished  him  above 
his  fellows,  but,  his  foot  happening  to  be  caught  in  a  bush,  he  fell 
between  the  horse's  feet,  was  dragged,  trampled  on  and  severely 
bruised.  He  was  taken  up  senseless,  with  two  of  his  front  teetn 
gone  and  three  ribs  on  the  left  side  broken ;  he  was  then  carried 
home  and  a  doctor  sent  for.  According  to  the  usual  routine  in  all 
such  cases  made  and  provided,  this  worthy  leech  probed  and 
^<  punched  "  the  side  to  the  no  little  pain  of  his  unhappy  victim. 
He  then  directed  a  decoction  of  herbs  in  wine  to  be  laid  upon  the 
parts  that  had  been  injured :  and  afterwards  gave  utterance  to  that 
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oracular  wudom  whidi  beloiun  to  his  class.  He  assured  his  pa* 
tient  that  it  was  ^uite  out  of  the  <]|aestion  that  be  should  ever  per* 
fectly  recover ;  his  wounds  were  incurable  to  this  extent ;  lumps 
would  be  formed  which,  on  the  least  exertion,  would  cause  pain, 
and  thus  continue  through  life.  The  boy  listened  attentively,  and 
then  notified  ^^  Sir  Oracle  "  that  he  should  not  require  any  taiither 
attendance  from  him,  with  so  inviting  a  prospect  in  view  before 
him,  for  the  rest  of  his  remaining  natural  life :  he  intended  to  try 
and  do  something  for  himself,  after  his  own  fashion.  Accordingly 
as  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  on  Dr.  Routine,  the  young  peasant 
very  unceremoniously  tore  off  the  hot  and  painful  applications 
which  that  worthy  had  prescribed, — saturated  as  they  were,  with 
the  sovereign  decoction  of  the  herbs  and  wine, — and  K)llowing  the 
bent  of  his  own  natural  instinct  and  judgment,  substituted  cooling 
wet  bandages  in  their  stead.  Immediate  relief  having  thus  been 
obtained,  the  boy  then  began  to  manage  himself  farther.  By  fre- 
quently holding  his  breath  and  pressing  his  abdomen  on  the  side 
of  a  table,  he  contrived  at  last  to  force  back  the  ribs  into  their 
natural  position.  The  wet  bandages  were  afterward  constantly 
renewed,  as  occasion  demanded,  so  as  to  keep  down  the  inflamma- 
tion :  simple,  pure  water  was  drunk  in  abundance ;  and  by  steadily 
persevering  in  this  sort  of  treatment,  the  boy-patient  was  able,  in  a 
few  days,  to  walk,  and  finally  to  effect  a  periect  cure.  The  name 
of  this  boy  was  Vincent  Prisssnitz. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  what  kind  of  an  impression,  think  you, 
began  to  prevail  in  the  neighborhood  with  regard  to  this  young  boy 
and  his  wonderful  self-cure  ?  Some  of  you  may  suggest  that  the 
sensible  people  in  the  neighborhood  must  have  had  very  good  rea^ 
son  to  suppose  that  Doctor  Routine  had  for  once  been  mistaken'; 
that  the  decoction  of  the  herbs  and  the  wine,  "  although  to  be  sure, 
in  some  cases,  a  sovereign  remedy,"  was  not  a  specific  for  all ; 
that  it  was  possible  for  jNature  to  do  something  for  a  sick  man,  if 
she  only  had  a  chance ;  and  that  she  had  this  chance  when  the 
ribs  were  re-set,  suitable  rest  obtained,  and  everything  like  fever 
kept  down  by  water.  No  such  thing !  No  such  heretical,  *<  em* 
pirical,"  ^'  quackish  "  notions  troubled  the  brains  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Graefenberg.  The  boy,  in  some  quarters,  was  suspected  of 
witchcraft ;  in  others,  he  be^an  to  be  regarded  as  a  profmet ;  but 
in  all,  he  gained  the  reputation  of  a  wonderful  doctor.  Patients 
poured  in  upon  him,  but  at  the  risk  of  martyrdom — for  the  first 
comers  were  slotted  by  the  witch-fearing  peasants.  In  process  of 
time,  this  violtnce  was  abated,  but  a  new  trap  was  laid  for  this 
suspicious  doctor :  broomsticks  began  to  be  placed  across  Priess- 
nitz's  door-way,  to  see  whether  he  could  get  out  of  his  iiouse 
without  displacing  them,  it  being  a  current  superstition  in  Silesia 
that  no  one  but  a  genuine  wizara  could  accomplish  a  feat  so  diffi- 
cult as  that.     It  is  highly  probable  that  Priessnitz  tumbled  over 
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the  broomstick,  for  attention  was  soon  after  directed  to  the  sponges 
which  he  used  in  bathing  his  patients ;  it  was  supposed  that  they 
contained  some  awfully  mysterious  and  powerful  talismans,  subject 
to  his  will  alone.  Here,  however,  the  peasant-doctor  completely 
foiled  them :  he  threw  away  his  sponges  and  employed  instead 
simple  friction  with  the  wet  hand.  llie  cures,  notwithstanding, 
grew  more  and  more  marvelous ;  but  at  len^h  a  new  bugbear  was 
sprung  upon  the  weak-minded.  The  enemies  of  the  young  man 
took  advantage  of  the  credulity  of  the  Graefenburg  people ;  they 
caused  it  to  l)e  circulated  abroad  that  Priessnitz  was  possessed 
by  an  evil  spirit ;  and  this  opinion  was  actually  encouraged  by  the 
priests,  who  denounced  him  publicly  in  the  church. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  numbers  of  patients  came  to 
Priessnitz  for  advice,  which  he  then  gave  at  his  own  house.  He 
was  afterwards  induced  to  leave  his  own  precincts  to  visit  the  sick; 
but  this  seemed  to  dissolve  the  spell ;  his  reputation  began  to  de» 
cline,  notwithstanding  he  claimed  no  remuneration  and  accepted 
no  fee ;  from  hundr^s  his  a{^licants  fell  off  to  tens.  He  soon 
perceived  that  what  is  simple,  costing  neither  money  nor  trouble, 
loses  its  value,  or  is  but  coldly  appreciated ;  he  therefore  returned 
to  his  previous  usage  of  giving  advice  only  at  home,  leaving  peo- 
to  believe  aff  much  as  they  pleased  in  the  magical  virtues  of  his 
remedies.  His  reputation  now  rose  higher  than  ever  and  spread  far 
and  wide.  Strangers  from  distant  parts  came  to  Graefenburg,  so 
Uiat  he  was  compelled  to  increase  the  size  of  his  house  for  accom- 
modation; and  tnus  bis  establishment  commenced.* 

But  I  will  not  weary  vou,  gentlemen,  by  dwelling  on  the  curi- 
ous details  of  Priessnitz'  career.  There  are  some  points  I  would 
gladly  pause  to  bring  to  your  notice,  but  I  am  compelled,  by  a  due 
consideration  for  the  narrow  limits  which  propriety  has  assigned 
me,  to  pass  rapidly  on  and  to  refer  to  the  numerous  publications  on 
the  subject,  those  of  you  who  may  be  sufficiently  interested  in  the 
history  of  the  man  to  seek  to  know  more.  Suffice  it  to  add  that 
the  persecutions  to  which  Priesshitz  was  subjected  for  more  than 
thirteen  years — ^the  "  pressure  from  without — materially  aided  in 
achranciog  his  fortunes ;  that  a  medical  commission  sent  on  from 
Vienna  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
new  system  of  Graefenburg,  in  spite  of  all  preconceived  prejudices, 
foood  so  much  to  approve  of,  that  Priessmtz  was  allowed  by  the 
Imperial  authority  to  carry  on  his  establishment ;  that  he  has  since 
enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  great — archdukes^  princes  and  noblemen 
from  nearly  every  country  in  Europe,  having  visited  the  scene  of 
so  many  marvelous  cures ;  that  gentlemen  from  nearly  every  civil* 
ized  nation  in  the  world — some  of  them,  even,  from  our  own  dis- 
tftot  land,— have  left  their  ailments  behind  them  at  Greafenburg ; 
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and  that,  among  no  less  that  7600  patients  who  have  gone  there 
for  advice  and  treatment  during  the  past  twenty  years,  the  mortal* 
ity  has  been  surprisingly  small.  Up  to  1841,  says  Dr.  James 
Wilson,  there  haa  only  been  39  deaths,  and  some  of  these,  accord- 
ing to  the  registry  of  the  police,  "  had  died  before  commencing  the 
treatment,  and  some  others  were  reported  in  a  forlorn  state  before 
an}rthing  was  attempted."  I  think  I  am  justified,  gentlemen,  in 
saying  that  no  other  human  being  in  the  whole  wide  world  has 
ever  achieved  in  medical  practice,  a  triumph  like  this ;  only  39 
deaths  out  of  7600  cases !  What  prouder  monument  could  any 
physician  wish  than  to  have  for  an  epitaph  a  simple  statement  like 
that !  And  by  way  of  contrast  bow  unutterably  mean  and  contempti- 
ble the  paltry  aspersions — the  malicious  slanders — which  have  been 
so  profusely  heaped  upon  this  man's  good  name !  The  small  wit  of 
Dr.  Routine  can  find  no  better  designation  for  this  extraordinary  be- 
ing than  "  boor"  and  "  quack."  Gentlemen,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to 
leave  this  matter  to  an  impartial  posterity,  always  provided  that 
Doctor  Routine's  professional  reputation  shall  last  long  enough  to 
reach  one ! 

I  have  said,  gentlemen,  that  the  career  of  this  wonderful  peas- 
ant promises  to  produce  ultimately,  an  extraordinary  change  in  the 
character  and  position  of  the  science  of  medicine.  Tnere  is  a 
striking  moral  to  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  more  than  seven 
thousand  sick  people— some  of  them  too,  cases  to  which  the  treat- 
ment by  water  was  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope — have  been  successfully 
treated  without  using  any  medicine,  with  no  "  apothecary's  shop 
between  them  and  the  sun?"  It  may  serve  toawaken  the  intelli- 
gent curiosity  of  one  to  be  told  that  St  is  really  possible  to  go 
through  life  "without  leech  or  potion" — without  rhubarb  or  blue 
pill ;  perhaps  it  may  excite  the  incredulity  of  another,  accustomed, 
it  may  be,  to  contemplate  disease  as  our  natural  portion — our  evil 
spirit,  which  can  only  be  cast  out  by  some  active  drug— as  if  it 
could  be  shot  out,  like  a  pea  out  of  a  pea-gun,  or  hunted  out  like 
a  rat  from  an  old  barn  !*  This  conflict  of  opinion  must  lie  be- 
tween INTELLIGENCE  ou  the  ouc  sidc,  and  superstition  on  the 
other — whether  in  or  out  of  the  medical  profession.  It  is  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  truth  will  prevail  and  scatter  to  tlie  winds 
the  mists  of  error,  in  one  day  and  generation.  Still,  this  contest  is 
steadily  going  on,  and  there  is  every  day  the  more  reason  to  be 
gratified  at  the  progress  mankind  is  making  in  the  acquisition  of 
that  science  which  is  perhaps,  the  least  studied  of  all — the  science 
of  health.  The  true  nature  of  life  is  beginning  to  be  understood : 
more  correct  ideas  of  the  nature  of  disease  are  gradualy  becoming 
current :  and  we  may  even  now  look  on  "  the  dawn "  of  that 
"  brighter  day  "  which  is  to  be  hereafter. 

*  Di.  Edward  Johnjioii. 
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^  ^  *  I  now  pass  on  to  say  something,  gentlemen,  of  the 
real  merits  and  the  true  province  of  the  water  treatment.  I  have 
already  proved  to  you  that,  in  point  of  antiquity,  its  claims  to  con- 
sideration are,  to  say  the  least,  equal  to  those  of  any  other  school ; 
nay,  in  some  respects,  superiory  for  the  farther  we  go  back  in  the 
history  of  medicine,  the  more  siipple  do  we  find  the  prevalent  dis- 
eases, and  in  like  manner  the  more  simple  and  natural  the  various 
remedies  employed  to  counteract  them. 

I  have  also  proved  to  you  that  among  those  simple  and  natural 
remedies,  w{Uer  occupiedi  the  front  rank:  that  it  was  used  by  Hip- 
pocrates, that  it  was  used  by  Galen,  that  it  was  used  by  Hoffinan, 
that  it  was  used  by  Currie. ,  We  have  also  seen  that,  after  a  long 
period  of  neglect  and  disuse,  the  medicinal  agencies  of  pure,  simple 
watery  have  bcien  miraculously  revived  by  an  illiterate  peasant  far 
away  in  Silesia.  I  say  ^^revived,^  gentlemen,  because  the  water 
treatment  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  have  originated  at 
Graefenbere.  I  have  already  proved  to  you  that  this  is  not  so: 
that,  in  reality,  it  is  as  old  as  medicine  itself.  But  far  be  it  from 
me  to  say  aught  to  diminish  the  good  fame  of  Priessnitz  in  any 
man^s  estimation.  It  is  true  that  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who 
would  magnify  him  into  an  oracle, — an  infalliole  autocrat, — of  the 
new  system :  and  such  is  my  respect  for  his  honest  good  sense,  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  desires  to  occupy  any  such  position  him- 
self. His  good  fame  is  already  far  too  well  established  to  need 
from  any  one  the  bolstering  eulogy  of  indiscriminate  adulation. 
Tiie  world  had  need  of  just  such  a  roan;  the  condition  of  medicine 
absolutely  demanded  that  the  attention  of  the  profession  should  be 
roused  up  to  the  need  of  the  better  observation  of  nature  in  the 
study  ana  treatment  of  disease,  and  to  the  real  value  of  those  old 
and  simple  remedies  which  we  had  flung  behind  us  in  our  onward 
race, — ^pleased,  like  children,  with  the  vegetable  or  mineral  we  en- 
countered on  the  way-side,  delighted  with  the  glitter  and  soothed 
by  the  charm,  but  ignorant  that  we  were  cherishing  the  most  deadly 
of  poisons. 

Would  yoxx  ask  me,  eentlemen,  wherein  the  water-cure  differs 
most  materially  from  ^Hhe  regular  practice?"  My  answer  is  this. 
The  great  remedies  of  the  hydropathic  school  are  many  parts  con- 
stituting one  great  whole :  they  consist  mainly  of  the  manifold  ap- 
plications of  water  at  various  temperatures,  of  pure  air,  sufficient 
clothing,  (neither  less  nor  more,)  systematic  exercise,  a  regulated 
diet,  and,  in  general  terms,  obedience  to  the  laws  of  hygiene^  both 
physical  and  mental. 

The  general  effect  of  the  treatment  may  be  said  to  be  these:  ^^to 
strengthen  the  digestive  functions;  to  cool  the  system;  to  increase 
the  appetite ;  to  allay  excitement;  to  purify  the  blood ;  to  strengthen 
the  muscular  fibre  of  the  heart;  to  quicken  the  action  of  the  skin; 
to  overcome  internal  congestion;  to  restore  and  augment  all  the  se- 
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cretions  and  excretions;  to  accelerate  the  change  of  matter,  and 
thus  to  renovate  the  tissues  of  all  the  organs ;  and,  lastly,  to  invi- 
gorate the  vital  principle." 

The  great  remedies  of  the  allopathic  school  are  medicihal  poi- 
sons. Prescribed  quantities  of  these  substances  are  conveyed  into 
the  stomach,  from  time  to  time,  until  the  system  is  under  their  in> 
fluence;  in  other  words,  until  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  has  been 
poUaned!  But  does  the  patient  suppose, — ^the  patient,  for  instance, 
who  has  been  swallowing  mercury , — does  he  suppose  that  it  is  the 
gums  alone  that  are  especially  inffamed  by  this  circulation  of  mer- 
curialized blood  through  them?  <<  Does  he  suppose  that  the  other 
organs,  the  brain,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  the  eyes,  etc., 
bear  a  ^charmed  life,'  and  that  they  are  proof  against  all  injoiy 
from  the  circulation  of  poisoned  blood  through  me  delicate  net- 
work of  their  tissues?  What  is  to  protect  the  heart,  and  the  brain, 
and  the  lunes,  and  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys,  and  the  stomach,  and 
the  bones,  from  the  same  sort  of  irritation  as  that  which  inflamed 
the  gums  and  loosened  the  teeth?*'* 

Again,  gentleinen,  the  two  different  systems  vary  most  essentially 
in  regard  to  the  proper  channeU  of  administration.  In  the  allopa- 
thic mode  of  palliating  disease,  the  unfortunate  stomach  is  the  fa- 
vorite medium:  the  proper  receptacle  of  the  bland  beverage  and 
genial  food,  '^  which  was  healthy  before,  is  now  nauseated,  its 
Rning  membrane  inflamed,  its  nerves  irritated,  and  its  functions 
disturbed,"  by  a  host  of  nostrums,  varying  in  kind  and  quality  and 
degree  from  the  acid  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  to  the  nauseous 
draught  of  cod  liver  oil.  Says  Professor  Eiltotson,  of  London,  in 
speaking  of  the  treatment  of  "Inflammation,"  "if  we  bleed*'  and 
purge  and  blister,  and  so  forth,  ^^we  may  generally  neglect  the 
skin.^^  "  Neglect  the  $kin  P^  It  is  there,  gentlemen,  that  we  of 
the  hydropathic  school  have  the  advantage  over  our  allopathic  bre- 
thren,— there  that  we  have  them  decidedly  "on  the  hip.**  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  was  accustomed  to  say:  "Give  me  a  bottle  of  opium 
in  one  hana  and  calomel  in  the  other,  and  send  me  into  die  coun- 
try, and  with  these  two  drugs  alone  I  will  beat  the  country  practi- 
tioners hollow.*'  There  is  a  hydropatbistt  in  England,  an  old 
pupil  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who  says  by  way  of  reply  to  this  boast : 
«*  U  Sir  Astley  were  alive  now,  I  would  undertake  to  beat  his  calo- 
mel and  opium  with  no  other  remedies  than  the  shallow-bath,  sits- 
bath  and  wet-sheet.**  Gentlemen,  this  is  no  idle  retort:  it  has  its 
meaning,  and  it  was  made  in  good  faith.  Nay,  more:  I  venture 
to  say  that  there  is  not  a  hydropathist  living,  who  understands  him- 
self and  his  calling,  as  he  ought  to  do,  who  would  not  willingly 
undertake  to  beat  any  allopathic  physician  of  (he  day  under  Shie 
same  circumstances.     And  now,  gentlemen,  how  is  this?    Why  so 

*  Dr.  Edward  Johnson.  t  Dr.  Edwud  Johnaon. 
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much  confidence  in  the  water  treatment?  Sitoply  because  we  con» 
sider  nature  our  greatest  and  our  best  physician;  simply  because 
we  regard  it  as  our  province  to  aid  her  when  she  needs  aid,  and 
only  then ;  and  e^cially  because  we  apply  our  treatment  through 
the  external  skin,  and  its  internal  continuation, — never  neglecting, 
on  any  consideration,  diis  vast  organ  of  drainage  and  excretion.—^ 
New  Graefenberg  Water  Cure  Reporter* 


TREATMENT  OF  TYPHOID  FEVER  BY  THE 
EXCLUSIVE  USE  OF  ICE. 

BT  M.  WANNIER. 

Thb  employment  of  cold  in  the  treatment  of  fever  is,  without 
doubt,  very  ancient ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  attempted,  as  I  have 
done,  to  cause  it  to  act  in  a  continued  manner,  in  order  to  bring 
back  the  temperature  of  the  body  to  the  normal  standard.  Thus 
patients  have  been  treated  with  cold  baths,  cold  affusions,  and  by 
the  application  of  ice  or  cold  water  on  determinate  points.  Ice 
has  also  been  given  internally,  but  at  intervals  so  lone,  that  it  has 
caused  cmly  an  agreeable  sensation,  without,  in  any  aegree,  modi- 
fying the  march  of  the  disease,  which,  notwithstanding,  has  fd* 
lowed  its  habitual  periods.  If  there  has  not  been  hitherto  ob- 
tained, in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  the  same  results  as  I 
have  observed,  it  is  because  the  same  methodic  gradation  hasr  not 
been  employed  ;  for  this  methodic  administration  is  an  indispensa- 
ble condition  to  success. 

Experience  has  long  since  demonstrated^  that  to  treat  without 
accident  a  man  whose  members  are  frozen,  it  is  necessary  at  first 
to  rub  the  part  with  snow,  then  to  proceed  in  such  a  manner  as 
gradually  to  ascend  the  thermometnc  scale  up  to  the  normal  tem- 
perature of  the  body.  The  same  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  frozen 
miits ;  if  we  plunge  them  into  iced  water,  then  into  cold  water 
which  is  gradually  heated,  we  are  enabled  in  this  manner  to  thaw 
them,  so  mat  they  may  be  eaten  with  pleasure  or  preserved. 

It  would  be  inappropriate  to  give  here  a  descnption  of  typhoid 
fever  and  its  symptoms.  As  my  treatment  has  alwa3f8  been  em- 
ployed only  from  the  commencement  of  that  affection,  it  will  only 
oe  necessary  to  mention  here  the  symptoms  of  the  inflammatoiy 
stage. 

All  the  patients  to  whom  I  have  given  my  attention  for  the  last 
three  years,  and  the  number  has  been  very  considerable,  have  ex- 
perienced pains  in  the  limbs,  intense  cephalalgia ;  they  reply  slowly 
to  the  questions  asked  them;  a  gurgling  is  noticed  in  the  iliac 
fossa;  the  head  is  hot,  the  countenance  dejected,  the  look  unsteady, 
the  skin  is  sometimes  dry,  sometimes  moist ;  some  are  tormented 
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and  agitated  during  the  night ;  others  have  the  deliriam  also  in  the 
•night ;  there  is  an  indisposition  to  converse,  the  pulse  is  strong, 
developed  and  very  frequent  (from  120  to  125  pulsations ;)  their 
eyes  are  brilliant,  injected ;  the  tongue  with  some  is  dry,  black  and 
fuliginose — ^with  others  it  is  moist  and  endued  with  a  whitish  mu- 
coaity;  they  experience  an  intense  thirst.  On  some  patients  I 
have  been  able  to  remark  some  lenticular  blotches,  but  I  have 
never  perceived  any  trace  of  sudamina  ;  for  this  treatment  does 
not  give  them  the  time  to  appear,  as  it  is  only  about  the  sixteenth 
or  eighteenth  day  that  we  generally  observe  them. 

This,  then^  is  the  manner  in  which  I  administer  the  ice,  as  I 
have  already  indicated  in  a  letter  inserted  in  the  Gazette  des  Hos- 
vitaxy  of  the  28th  of  April,  1848.  The  patient  is  caused  to  swal- 
low every  minute,  or  at  the  farthest,  every  two  minutes,  a  piece  of 
ice,  of  the  size  of  a  comfit,  (dragee,)  which,  when  melted,  is 
equal  to  a  glass  or  a  glass  and  a  half  of  water  every^  hour. 

When  I  have  succeeded  by  this  means,  in  reducing  the  temper- 
ature of  the  body  to  its  normal  state,  although  there  may  be  no 
longer  any  fever,  and  the  patient  may  exhibit  marked  disgust  to 
the  further  use  of  ice,  (which  is  a  sign  that  he  is  better,)  I  still 
continue,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  for  twelve  or  even 
twenty-four  hours  more.  During  this  treatment  the  patient  ought 
not  to  take  any  kind  of  drink— ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  use  of 
ice  alone.  In  order  to  subdue  the  cephalagia,  and  to  prevent  cere- 
bral complications,  I  prescribe  a  pillow  of  hair  or  oat  straw ;  I 
pass  frequently  over  the  forehead  a  sponge  dipped  in  ice-cold  wa- 
ter. The  patient  also  takes,  every  halt  hour,  a  small  injection 
of  cold  water.  Every  two  days  he  is  placed  for  an  hour  in  a  bath 
at  27  degrees  Reaumur,  (about  93  degrees  Fahrenheit.)  During 
three  years,  in  which  I  have  employed  this  treatment,  all  the  pa^ 
tients  on  whom  I  have  attended,  have,  without  exception,  been 
cured ;  some  in  twenty-four  hours,  others  in  forty-eight  hours,  and 
others  in  five  or  six  days  at  the .  latest ;  and  these  latter  have  not 
been  entirely  regular  in  the  treatment. — Trans.  Med.  Journal. 


Pertussis,  or  Hooping-cough. — Hydropathic  Treatment. — 
The  whole  wet  sheet  twice  a  day  for  an  hour  followed  by  a  wash- 
^lowir,  constitutes  the  treatment  for  hooping-cough.  A  heating 
compress  should  also  be  constantly  worn  round  the  throat,  night  ana 
day,  and  also  cover  the  chest. 

Diet. — This  should  be  with  the  exception  of  milk,  entirely  far- 
inaceous— bread  and  butter,  bread  and  milk,  bread-pudding,  tapi- 
oca, rice,  sago,  &c.  If  the  child  be  not  already  weaned,  it  should 
not  be  weaned  till  the  disease  has  ceased.  On  no  account,  should 
the  child  ever  be  allowed  to  overload  its  stomach. 


Part  B.^^(Bh\toxxal 


PROFESSOR    CALDWELL. 

We  have  received  from  Professor  Caldwell  of  Louisville,  the 
founder  of  the  Louisville  Medical  Institute,  a  pamphlet  with  some 
newspaper  essays,  in  which  he  handles  with  no  little  severity  his 
opponents  in  that  school.  Dr.  Caldwell,  it  is  well  known,  was 
the  founder  of  that  institution,  the  most  flourishing  and  largest 
Medical  College  in  the  West.  He  was  also  the  most  prominent 
and  efficient  among  those  who  established  the  Transylvania  School 
at  Lexington.  For  aboat  thirty  years  be  has  stood  foremost  as 
the  most  learned,  distinguished  and  efficient  medical  professor  in 
the  western  half  of  our  republic.  He  has  also  the  high  honor  of 
having  been  the  father  of  Phrenology  in  the  United  States, — its 
earliest  and  ablest  champion,  and  the  uncompromising  advocate  of 
many  liberal  and  enlarged  views  in  medicine  and  philosophy. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  history  of  his  rupture  with  the 
Louisville  school,  becomes  a  matter  of  general  interest  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Caldwell  was  removed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  at  the  instigation  of  one  of  his  associates  in  the  Faculty, 
from  the  Chair  of  Institutes  of  Medicine,  which  he  had  so  long 
filled  with  honor.  An  attempt  was  made  to  produce  the  impres- 
sion that  Dr.  C.  had  resigned, — a  story  which  he  indignantly  de- 
nies, averring  that  he  was  removed  without  good  cause,  and  in  vio- 
lation of  a  distinct  understanding  that  he  should  occupy  the  Chair 
one  year  longer,  until  1850,  at  which  time  he  proposed  voluntarily 
to  resign. 

Dr.  Caldwell  contends  in  his  pamphlet  that  this  removal  was 
effected  by  the  agency  of  the  intrigues  of  Professor  Yandell,  who 
has  been  appointed  his  successor, — ^a  gentleman  who  was  originally 
his  pupil, — who  was  indebted  to  him  for  much  of  his  education, 
and  for  his  professorship  both  at  Lexington  and  at  Louisville. 
The  statements  of  Dr.  C.  and  Dr.  Y.  are  in  direct  contradiction  in 
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reference  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  facts;  and  the  former  ex- 
presses himself  with  no  little  severity  against  his  former  prot^g^, 
whom  he  accuses  of  falsehood,  ingratitude,  and  perfidy  of  the 
basest  character. 

These  personal*  collisions  are  an  unpleasant  feature  in  the  hi^oiy 
of  medicine,  but  we  consider  it  due  to  the  high  standing  and  dis* 
tinguished  services  of  Prof.  Caldwell  to  make  known  his  treat- 
ment. In  our  humble  opinion,  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  his 
ungrateful  and  unwarrantable  ejection  from  the  school  which  he 
founded,  and  of  which  he  was  still  the  most  distinguished  orna- 
ment, was  the  boldness  with  which  he  uniformly  defended  Phre- 
nology, Mesmerism,  and  whatever  he  deemed  true  in  medicine. 
His  colleagues,  who  at  first  sought  to  silence  him  in  the  school, 
have  now  removed  him  from  it.  That  this  removal  was  not  on 
account  of  any  deficiency  as  a  Medical  Professor,  is  abundantly 
evident  from  the  well  known  fact,  that  he  vras  decidedly  the  most 
learned  man  in  the  school,  and  vastly  superior  to  his  successor.  It 
is  also  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  the  last  three  classes  of  gradu- 
ates from  the  school,  spontaneously  adopted  and  presented  to  Prof. 
Caldwell  the  most  flattering  resolutions, — of  which  the  following 
are  a  fair  specimen: 

^^  Louisville,  March  6,  1849. 

^^  We,  the  undersimed,  members  of  the  graduated  class  of  the 
Medical  department,  University  of  Louisvilfe,  for  Session  1848-49, 
unanimously  adopt  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions: 

"  Whereas^  we  have  attended  the  Lectures  of  our  venerable  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  for  two  sessions;  And  whereas, 
in  all  human  probability  he  will  not  continue  many  years  longer  to 
hold  his  place  in  the  University,  which  we  are  proud  to  cherish  as 
our  alma  mater;  therefore, 

*^  Resolved,  1st.  That  we  feel  it  to  be  our  privilege,  and  take 
great  pleasure  in  expressing  our  high  regard  for  him,  as  a  man  of 
profound  learning,  and  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  and  most  e£B* 
cient  teachers  of  the  medical  profession. 

^^  Resolved,  2d.  That  his  lectures,  on  all  the  subjects  pertainii^ 
to  his  chair,  have  been  able,  thorough  and  instructive;  and  that 
the  imputation,  therefore,  that  he  is  superannuated,  or  that  his  lec- 
tures are  in  any  way  inferior  to  those  of  the  other  professors,  is 
unjust,  unfounded  and  false. 

<<  Resolved,  3d.  That  in  consideration  of  the  deep  interest  he  has 
always  manifested  in  our  advancement  in  the  study  of  the  philoso- 
ph  y  of  medicine,  and  his  untiring  efforts  to  promote  the  same,  we 
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deeply  regret  the  prospect  of  his  vacating  his  chair,  which  he  has 
80  long  and  so  ably  filled;  and  for  his  courteous  and  afiable  man- 
ners to  us  as  pupils,  and  all  the  kind  attentions  we  have  received 
from  his  hands,  we  tender  to  him  the  grateful  thanks  of  his  affec- 
tionate pupils  and  humble  servants. 

In  the  face  of  these  testimonials  from  the  classes, — in  disregard 
of  his  long  and  distinguished  services  to  medical  science,  and  a  re- 
putation which  is  European  as  well  as  American, — Prof.  Cald- 
wsLL  was  removed  from  his  school,  where  he  was  not  in  harmony 
with  the  leading  influences.  There  was  no  impeachment,  either 
of  his  moral  worth,  his  intellectual  ability,  or  his  ample  compe- 
tency; nor  any  denial  of  the  honor  and  reputation  conferred  by  his 
name.  The  only  charge  adduced  is  alluded  to  as  follows  by 
Prof.  Caldwell: 

**  When  I  requested  to  be  apprized  of  the  charge  or  charges  pre- 
ferred against  me  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  the  ground  on 
which  I  was  to  be  dismissed  from  the  Chair  I  had  so  long,  and, 
as  I  had  believed,  satisfactorily  occupied,  the  only  answer  returned 
to  me  was  that  I  was  thought  to  be  'too  old.'  None  of  the  gen- 
tlemen (as  several  years  before  Prof.  Yandell  had  maliciously  and 
mendaciously  done,  ^  declared  me  disqualified  for  the  duties  of  a 
public  teacher,  by  tlie  decay  of  my  faculties,  either  corporeal  or 
mental.  They  acknowledged,  on  the  contrary,  that  I  still  pos- 
sessed them  in  abundant  soundness,  strength  and  activity.  Such 
at  least  was  the  promptly  uttered  acknowledgement  of  several  indi- 
vidual members,  to  wnom  I  specially  addressed  myself  on  the  sub- 
ject. Some  of  them  even  expressed  themselves  more  strongly  in 
my  vindication,  by  asserting  their  belief,  that  I  was  instrumental 
in  attracting  to  the  school  a  much  greater  number  of  pupils,  than 
any  of  my  colleagues ;  and  furthermore,  that  my  name  and  auto- 
graph, affixed  to  their  diplomas,  were  far  more  highly  valued  by 
tne  graduates  of  the  institution,  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  pro- 
fessors. To  scores,  moreover,  if  not  hundreds  of  persons,  other 
than  trustees,  graduates  had  made  declarations  to  the  same  effect. 
Nor  is  this  all.  When,  to  strike  down  the  falsehoods  of  Dr.  Yan- 
dell and  his  co-operators,  three  sets  of  highly  laudatory  and  stronely 
expressed  resolutions  respecting  my  lectures,  spontaneously  leit 
With  me,  by  our  three  last  classes  of  graduates,  were  exhibited  by 
me  to  the  trustees,  several  of  them  acknowledged  to  myself,  that 
they  believed  them  to  be  true. 

^^  Notwithstanding,  however,  all  these  testimonials  in  my  favor^ 
and  various  others  to  the  same  purport,  which  I  could  easily  ad- 
dace,  (and  not  a  single  whisper  against  me,  except  from  the  slan- 
derous tongues  of  Tandell  and  Company, )  the  Board  at  length  re- 
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moved  me  from  my  Chair,  aud  at  the  same  sitting  offered  to  my 
acceptance  an  Honorary  Dsoreb!! 

^'  An  ^Honorary  Degree'  in  medicine,  pro^ered  to  me  by  a  body 
of  men  the  very  existence  of  whose  Academical  honors  is  a  crea- 
tion of  my  own!  This  was  indeed  not  even  a  propitiatory  'sop  to 
Cerberus.*  No,  it  was  a  solemn  mockery, — a  memorable  exem- 
plification of  the  poet'p  ^  world  invertedy^ — 


"Wherein  the  foot,  designed  the  soil  to  tread. 
Or  hand  to  toil,  aspired  to  be  the  head!" 

"  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  offer  was  promptly  and  haughtily 
rejected, — ^the  rejection  being  accompaniea  by  a  declaration,  cha- 
racterised by  the  same  air  and  tone,  that  the  trustees  had  nothing, 
either  to  retain  themselves,  or  offer  to  others,  that,  to  me,  could  £ie 
au  honor;  that  all  my  hcmors,  whatever  might  be  their  amount  and 
value,  and  whether  in  their  nature  professional,  scientific  or  literaiy, 
were  possessions  of  my  own  creating;  and  that  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  the  board  to  augment,  diminish,  or  in  any  way  affect 
them.  And  I  was  on  the  verge  of  subjoining  the  sentiment  just  ex* 
pressed,  that  every  academicsu  attribute  of  the  board  was  an  ema^ 
nation  from  myself. 

"  Nor  did  I  fail  to  meet  and  demolish  every  pretence  of  the  board 
for  their  causeless  and  heartless  dismissal  of  me  from  the  school. 
When  alleged  by  them,  therefore,  that  I  was  'too  old*  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  a  public  teacher,  I  stated  to  them,  to  dispel 
their  ignorance  of  the  history  of  medical  schools,  the  cases  of  Hoff- 
mann, Blumenbach,  CuUen,  and  other  celebrated  teachers,  who,  at 
ages  more,  some  of  them  much  more,  advanced  than  mine,  died 
professors  in  institutions,  which  they  had  had  no  agency  infonnd- 
tngj  but  into  which  they  had  been  simply  elected;  whereas,  of 
that  from  which  I  was  dismissed,  without  a  real  fault  alleged 
against  me,  I  had  been  the  founder^ — a  consideration  which 
strengthened  my  claim  to  the  tenure  of  my  chair,  to  a  manifold  ex- 
tent, beyond  that  of  a  mere  election  into  it,  when  already  establish- 
ed and  in  a  flourishing  condition." 

The  paltry  pretence  in  reference  to  age  is  entirely  groundless,  as 
is  well  known  by  every  one  who  enjoys  the  acquaintance  of  Prof. 
Caldwbll.  None  among  his  more  juvenile  compeers  enjoys 
greater  vigor  and  elasticity  of  mind,  or  a  more  inexhaustible  capa* 
city  for  mental  labor.  He  is  almost  the  same  to-day,  in  thought, 
manner  and  action,  as  he  was  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  stood 
without  an  equal  in  Transylvania.  In  the  days  of  Rush,  he  was  a 
distinguished  man.  He  is  still  the  noblest-looking  representative 
of  the  medical  profession  in  the  United  States,  and  a  most  inex- 
haustible fountain  of  learning;  and  we  have  but  little  doubt  that 
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when  he  terminates  his  mortal  career,  he  will  still,  like  Joim 
QuiNOY  Adams,  or  like  his  kinsman  John  Caldwell  Calhoun, 
enjoy  the  unclouded  light  of  his  vigorous  intellect,  and  go  Aoifii 
like  the  sun  of  a  tropical  sunset,  bright,  warm,  and  unclouded  to 
the  last.  B. 


Water  Cube. — The  Water  Cure  Journal^  published  at  .New 
York  by  Fowlers  &  Wells,  is  a  well  printed  periodical,  (see  pros- 
pectus on  cover,)  and  contains  a  good  supply  of  reading  matter.  If 
we  should  object  to  anything  in  this  Journal,  it  would  be  to  its  ul- 
traism.  The  exclusive  devotion  to  Water  Cure  in  a  partizan  spirit, 
to  the  disregard  of  all  other  remedial  agencies,  does  not  betoken 
very  enlarged  scientific  views.  However,  the  Journal  will  do 
much  good, — it  circulates  widely.  No  doubt  its  Editors  are  doing 
their  duty  conscientiously,  but  it  is  a  pity  Reformers  so  often  nar- 
row the  scope  of  their  thoughts  and  exertions. 

The  New  Graefenbero  Water  Cure  Reporter,  devoted  to  the 
Hydropathic  treatment  of  diseases,  the  Report  of  cases  and  the 
dissemination  of  the  principles  of  Physiology  and  Medical  re- 
form. Henry  Foster,  M.  D.,  Editor.  Regular  contributors: 
N.  Bedortha,  M.  D.;  S.  O.  Gleason,  M.  D*;  O.  V.  Thayer, 
M.  D.;  P.  H.  Hayes,  M.  D.,-  T.  T.  Seelye,  M.  D.;  C.  C, 
Schiefi^ecker,  M.  D. ;  R.  S.  Houghton,  M.  D. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  Monthly  Journal  of  thirty-two  pages  (one 

dollar  per  annum  in  advance,)  published  by  Dr.  R.  Holland,  and 

Dr.  H.  Foster,  Editor,  at  Utica,  New  York.     We  have  been 

greatly  pleased  with  this  work,  and  have  copied  from  it  Dr.  Hough 

ton's  lecture.    It  is  better  adapted  to  the  Medical  profession,  than 

any  Hydropathic  Journal  we  have  seen.    We  would  respectfully 

suggest  to  its  publishers  the  importance  of  putting  the  contents  of 

their  Journal  on  the  title-page,--^a  great  convenience  to  the  reader. 

The  following  list  of  Water  Cure  establishments  is  compiled  chief* 

Ij  from  the  Reporter: 

1.  New  Graefenberg  Water  Cure  JSitablishmentj  on  Frankfort 
Hill,  five  miles  Southwardly  from  Utica,  New  York.  R.  Holland, 
proprietor;  Henry  Foster,  physician.  Terms: — Six  or  eight  dol* 
lars  a  week,  including  medical  advice,  etc.  etc. 

2.  Gltnhaven  WaUr  Cure^  ou  Lake  Skeneateles,  New  York. 
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James  C.  Jackson,  proprietor;  S.  O.  Gleason  and  Wife,  medical 
atteDdants*  Terms : — Five  dollars  per  week  from  March  1  to  No- 
vember 1 ;  Six  dollars  from  November  1  to  March  1 . 

3.  Near  Lebanon  Springs  Water  Cure  Establiskmentf  New 
York,  conducted  by  Dr.  N.  Bedortha.  Board  and  treatment,  five 
to  eight  dollars  per  week. 

4.  Greenwood  Springs  Water  Cure^  Cuba,  Alleghany  comity, 
New  York.  P.  H.  Hayes,  M.  D.,  proprietor;  E.  C.  Winchester 
and  Lady,  managers.  Dr.  Hayes  is  a  graduate  of  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College.     Terms : — Five  to  eight  dollars  per  week. 

6»  Bethesda  Wdter  Cure,  Rqpford,  Tioga  connty,  New  York. 
J.  H.  Stedman,  M.  D.,  physician.  Terms: — Four  dollars  per 
week  for  board,  treatment,  aiul  all. 

6.  Eagle  House  Water  Cure^  Pitcher  Spa,  Chenango  county. 
New  York.  O.  V.  Thayer,  M.  D.  &  Co.  Terms;— For  board 
and  treatment,  four  to  seven  dollars  per  week. 

7.  Roekaway  Cottage  Water  Cure^  Coq)erstown,  New  York, 
on  Lake  Otsego,  by  Dr.  Roof,  pupil  of  Priessnitz.  Teniis  not 
published. 

8.  Willow  Grove  Water  Cure  Institute^  Mon^mety  comity, 
Pennsylvania,  thirteen  miles  Northwest  of  Philadelphia,  by  C.  C. 
Schieferdecker,  M.  D.  Terms: — Eight  to  ten  dollars  per  week. 
The  Doctor's  head  seems  to  be  entirely  filled  with  water  and  its 
potencies,  to  judge  by  the  following  extract  from  his  advertisement: 
''Its  proprietor  and  director,  C.  C.  Schieferdecker,  M,  D.,  who  has 
the  honor  to  have  introduced  Hydriatics  into  this  country  ten  yean 
ago,  and  who  resides  in  the  institute.  Dr.  Schieferdecker  strictly 
adheres  to  the  j)rinciple»  that  every  disease  at  all  curable,  cam  be 
cured  by  water  alone,  that  all  medicine  is  poison,  and  that  eveiy 
one  who  connects  drugs  with  the  water  cure  is  either  a  blockhead 
or  a  villain;  besides  this.  Dr.  S.  is  not  bitten  by  Grahamism.'' 

9.  Brownsmlle  Water  Curej  Brownsville,  Peansyhraiiia,  by 
Dr.  C.  Baelz.    Terms: — Six  dollars  per  week. 

10.  Cleveland  Water  Cure^  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  T.  T.  Seelye, 
M.  D.    Terms: — Eight  dollars  per  week. 

11.  Dr.  Mundej  a  distinguished  Hydropath  from  Germany,  his 
bought  the  fine  establishment  of  the  late  Dr.  Ruggles,  Bensonville, 
near  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

12.  Dr.  Joel  Shew  and  Seth  Rogers,  have  an  extensive  Hydro- 
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pathic  establishment,  corner  of  Twelfth  street  and  Universitjr  Place, 
New  York. 

13.  Dr»  R.  7.  TriUly  has  pleasant  Hydropathic  establishments 
at  16  Laight  street,  New  York,  and  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  notice  the  celebrated  Brattleboro  estab* 
lishment  in  Vermont,  and  a  number  of  Water  Cure  establishments 
of  the  South  and  West,  but  have  no  circulars  to  refer  to.         B. 


Hydropathy. — The  greater  portion  of  this  number  has  been 
devoted  to  the  water-cure,  the  importance  of  which  must  be  appre- 
ciated by  all  true  medical  reformers.  The  lecture  of  Dr.  Ooidon 
contains  a  very  valuable  suggestion  in  reference  to  the  warm  douche 
and  the  syphon.  Such  suggestions  are  remarkable  as  coming  from 
an  Old  School  physician.  They  form  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
his  wretched  medical  resources  derived  from  the  schools,  and  his 
ignorance  of  the  very  subjects  to  which  he  alludes.  Had  Dr.  G« 
been  educated  in  an  Eclectic  School,  he  would  probably  have  done 
much  for  humanity.  In  reference  to  the  vapor  bath  he  is  equally 
mistaken  in  saying  it  has  but  few  advocates  and  that  it  impedes  or 
arrests  cutaneous  transpiration.  On  the  contrary,  it  invariably 
promotes  the  action  of  the  skin,  and  the  alcoholic  vapor  bath  is 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  diaphoretic  known.  As  to  fomentations 
Dr.  G.  greatly  imderrates  their  value,  and  as  to  poultices  he  is 
equally  mistaken  in  supposing  that  they  have  no  other  influence 
than  that  of  their  warmth  and  moisture.  How  scandalously  igno- 
rant are  our  best  schools  and  their  graduates  in  many  important 
practical  matters.  B. 

EcLBCTio  Practice. — Dr.  C.  W.  Arnold  reports  from  March 
1849  to  January  1860,  266  cases  treated,  267  cured,  eight  bene- 
fitted and  one  died. 

Dr.  O.  Mi  esse,  of  Greenville,  Darke  county,  Ohio,  has  attained 
much  reputation  by  numerous  and  successful  surgical  operations 
which  are  favorably  alluded  to  in  a  newspaper  of  that  region. 

Dr.  D.  p.  Stills,  of  this  city,  has  been  highly  complimented 
in  the  city  papers  for  his  stirgical  skill  as  evinced  in  a  recent  oper- 
ation. B. 


Hill's  Surosrt.-— Dr.  Hill  is  rapidly  progressing  in  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Lectures  on  Surgery.  B. 
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Taustkes  of  the  Institute. — At  a  meeting  of  the  stoddiold- 
ers  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  held  at  the 
bouse  of  r.  V,  Morrow,  on  Monday,  April  Ist,  1850,  (a  majority 
of  the  shares  of  stock  which  have  been  issued  being  represented,) 
an  election  was  held  for  a  new  Board  of  Trustees,  in  accordance 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  charter  of  said  Institute,  which  resuU 
ted  in  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  following  gentlemen  to  serve 
for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected : 

Calvin  Fletcher,  Esq.,  T.  V.  Morrow,  M.  D. 

Henry  Roedter,  Esq.,  J.  R.  Buchanan,  M.  D. 

Jas.  D.  Taylor,  Esq.,  I.  J.  Avery,  M.  D. 

Israel  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Alphonso  Taft,  Esq., 

L.  E.  Jones,  M.  D.,  Rev.  B.  F.  Barrett, 

Rev.  H.  Jewell,  J.  L.  Conkling, 
Jas.  Bindley.  M. 

The  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  assembles  in 
this  city  on  the  twenty-first  of  May,  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  Insti- 
tute.  The  National  Old  School  Medical  Association  assembles 
on  the  seventh.  The  great  array  of  numbers  and  talent  called  to- 
gether by  our  Old  School  neighbors,  should  stimulate  us  to  gather 
a  larger  and  more  imposing  array  than  we  have  yet  assembled. 
The  ample  and  interesting  publications  which  they  have  issued, 
should  inspire  the  members  of  our  fraternity  to  take  up  their  pens 
and  use  them  effectually.  Our  indigenous  Materia  Medica  is  be- 
ing explored  by  the  Old  School  Association,  and  unless  our.  friends 
arouse  and  make  known  their  knowledge,  they  may  find  their  own 
legitimate  laurels  worn  by  other  brows. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tees appointed  to  prepare  reports.  We  hope  they  will  not  disap- 
point our  just  expectations.  On  Theory  and  Practice,  Drs.  T. 
V.  Morrow,  I.  J.  Avery,  J.  F.  Merrill.  On  Surgery,  Drs.  R. 
S.  Newton,  B.  L.  Hill,  Z.  Freeman,  On  Obstetrics,  A.  H. 
Baldridge,  A.  Brown,  A.  H.  Willis.  On  Materia  Medica,  c^.; 
Drs.  J.  King,  L.  E.  Jones,  J.  F.  Merrill.  On  Physiology,  Drs. 
J.  R.  Buchanan,  W.  B.  Powell,  H.  P.  Gatchell.  On  Chemistry, 
Drs.  J.  H.  Oliver,  J.  King,  P.  C.  Dolley,  On  Medical  Statis- 
tics, Drs.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  J.  Borton,  L  Wilson.  B. 
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ON  THE  EELATIONS   EXISTING   BETWEEN  THE 
SPLEEN  AND  FEVER  AND  AGUE. 

BT  C.  PAOLI)  M,  D. 

Ths  spleen  being  an  ongan  with  whose  functions  we  are  wholly 
unacquainted,  and  of  whose  necessity  in  our  organization  we 
might  on  the  whole  almost  be  tempted  to  doubt,  as  its  removal 
from  animals  and  even  men,  (as  has  been  shown  by  actual  experi- 
ment,) does  not  have  any  sensible  effect  upon  the  integral  functions 
of  the  body  after  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  an  operation 
are  once  safely  passed  through,  it  is  not  surprising  therefore  that 
its  diseases  must  be  very  imperfectly  understood.  No  clear, 
decided  symptoms  of  any  disease  of  the  spleen,  so  that  it  can 
with  certaint^  be  considered  as  an  independent  disease,  have  as 
yet  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated ;  and  it  is  only  the  disorders 
of  this  organ  which  appear  as  accompanying  symptoms  to  other 
aniversal  or  local  diseases,  (for  instance  the  T3nphus  fever,  and 
those  maladies  belonging  to  the  same  class,  the  Bright  disease  and 
Fever  and  Ague)  whicn  have  hitherto  excited  any  considerable 
attention ;  although  the  relations  in  which  these  splenetic  afiec- 
tions  staxid  to  the  co-existing  disease,  cannot  as  yet  be  considered 
as  sufficiently  clear ;  and  it  cannot  positively  be  determined,  by 
any  certain  patholc^ical  process,  whether  several  pathological 
changes  in  the  spleen  which  appear  upon  dissection,  are  connected 
with  co-existing  diseases  or  not — as  is  also  the  case  with  certain 
diaorders  of  other  abdominal  organs,  for  instance  the  liver. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  diag- 
16  ^ 
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nosis  of  disorders  of  the  spleen  in  living  subjects,  most  be 
extremely  uncertain.  The  subjective  svmptoms  which  are 
received  as  signs  of  disease  in  the  spleen,  are  principally 
obtained  from  toe  e;eneral  organization,  and  are  of  that  uncertain 
character  that  very  Tittle  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them,  as  they 
do  not  differ  from  those  phenomena  which  distinguish  diseases  of 
other  abdominal  organs ;  and  even  such  symptoms,  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory  as  mey  are,  are  often  wholly  wanting  in  cases 
where  dissection  or  external  examination  of  living  subjects  show 
the  existence  of  disease  in  this  organ.  Consequently,  the  princi- 
pal method  of  diagnosis,  that  by  which  the  so  called  physical 
symptoms  are  obtained,  (which  relate  only  to  the  form  ana  size  of 
this  organ,)  is  the  only  one  upon  which  we  can  depend  to  enable 
us  to  determine  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease. 

The  different  modes  of  examination  which  here  come  tinder 
consideration,  are  measurement,  the  touch  and  sight  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  percussion  of  the  re^on  of  the  spleen.  When  the 
spleen  is  so  affected  that  its  circumference  considerably  extends 
beyond  the  normal  state,  so  as  to  reach  far  below  the  lowest  rib,  it 
will  not  be  so  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  tolerably  certain  result  by 
external  examination;  although  the  possibility  of  confounding 
these  symptoms  with  those  of  diseases  of  other  abdominal  organs, 
requires  a  careful  examination.  But  when  the  increased  size  of 
the  spleen  does  not  ^atly  exceed  the  normal  state,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent on  consideration  of  this  organ's  situation  that  we  cannot 
depend  upon  feeling,  and  that  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  arrive  at 
anycertamty  by  percussion. 

The  greater  part  of  the  spleen  lies  in  the  convexity  of  the 
Diaphragm,  and  its  ordinary  length  is  from  four  to  five  inches, 
its  breadth  from  three  to  four,  and  in  its  normal  state  it  does  not  extend 
below  the  lowest  left  rib.  The  foremost  part  lies  in  contact  with 
the  stomach,  which  organ  from  its  containing  several  gases  is 
extremely  variable  in  sound  on  the  application  of  percussion ;  but 
it  is  particularly  the  different  shades  of  sound  perceptible  in  that 
part  of  the  spleen .  lying  within  the  diaphragm,  whicn  here  come 
under  consideration ;  and  those  which  must  pass  through  the  dia* 
phragm,  the  lower  part  of  the  left  lung  and  ribs  are  only  percep> 
tible  by  very  deep  percussion,  and  it  will  be  cleariy  seen  that  m 
order  to  form  any  certain  opinion  of  even  a  considerable  alteration 
in  the  size  of  the  spleen,  it  must  require  an  exceedingly  acute  ear, 
experienced  in  the  practice  of  percussion.  It  is  by  this  method  of 
examination  that  Fiorry,  (who  always  makes  use  of  die  Plexim* 
etef  for  this  purpose,)  by  indefatigable  industry  has  arrived  at  such 
astonishing  skill,  a  skill  so  great  that  on  applying  percussion  to 
cadavers  where  the  correctness  of  his  opinion  could  be  tested,  has 
repeatedly  shown  that  he  has  very  rarely  been  mistaken,  and  by 
such  experiments  has  brought  to  light  very  many  remarkable  facts 
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oonoeming  the  state  of  the  spleen  in  intermittent  fever.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  fever  and  ague  exerts  a  mat  influence  upon 
the  spleen,  causing  a  considerable  swelling  in  that  organ  in  tedions 
obstinate  fever  and  ague,  but  Piorry  has  incontrovertibly  poved 
that  the  spleen  almost  always  is  swollen  in  ordinary  fever  ana  ague, 
which  swelling  is  produced  by  a  congestion  of  blood  or  hyper- 
trophy, so  that  its  length  sometimes  increases  to  even  ten  inches, 
ana  on  an  average  keep  at  six  inches,  and  that  this  swelling  is 
positively  influenced  oy  fever  and  ague,  so  as  to  be  laigest  when  ^ 
the  fever  is  most  obstinate,  decreasing  when  the  fever  diminishes, 
and  disappearing  when  that  ceases  but  reappearing  with  every 
return  or  the  fever.  Finally,  the  swelling  of  tne  spleen  as  well  as 
the  fever  and  ague  are  decidedly  operatra  upon  by  quinine,  and 
when  the  fever  ceases  from  the  use  of  quinine,  the  disorder  of  the 
spleen  ceases  also. 

As  these  phenomena  almost  invariably  accompany  ordinary  fever 
and  affue,  it  is  not  surprising  that  one  who  by  his  untiring  exer- 
tions nas  proved  their  inseparable  relation  to  lever  and  ague,  was 
led  to  attribute  an  impoitant  part  to  the  spleen  in  this  disease.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  see  that  in  a  work  written  by  Piorry  a  few  years  ago, 
he  advances  the  opinion  that  disease  of  the  spleen  is  the  primary 
cause,  and  fever  and  ague  a  secondary  symptom  of  this  disease. 
This  minion  has  meanwhile  met  with  mucn  opposition,  (see  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  <^  Academic  du  medicine''  for  June,  July 
and  August,  1848,)  although  in  many  important  respects,  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  statements  is  admitted,  which  acknowledgment  is 
justly  due  to  his  indefatigable  zeal.  But  as  has  often  been  the  case 
in  the  history  of  science,  when  a  scientific  debate  is  opened  on  a 
newly  advanced  theory,  the  exertions  made  by  each  party  to  sup-^ 

Krt  their  own  opinion,  and  the  research  thus  brought  into  action, 
ve  been  useful  in  beine  the  means  of  bringing  to  light  much 
important  information.  Even  though  these  debates  have  not  resul- 
ted in  fully  establishing  Piorry's  theory,  on  the  other  hand  its 
of^nents  have  far  from  succeeded  in  refuting  it.  Thus  this  dis- 
cussion has  brought  forth  an  exchange  of  iifeas,  in  many  respects 
highly  instructive,  as  a  nearer  acauaintance  with  the  observations 
imon  which  Piorry  grounds  his  tneory,  as  well  as  the  objections 
wnich  are  made  to  it  will  show.  Hypertrophy  in  the  spleen  is, 
according  to  Piorry,  a  phenomenon  wnich  almost  always  accom- 
panies fever  and  ague  as  well  under  its  paroxysm  as  in  its  Apy- 
rexia.  Out  161  cases  these  symptoms  were  found  in  164,  and  m 
the  other  7  there  was  pain  in  the  region  of  the  spleen,  the  other  3 
were  not  satisfactorily  determined.  Often  (82  times)  there  existed 
at  the  same  time  Hypertrophy  and  pain  in  the  left  side,  which 
probably  proceeded  from  the  q)leen,  and  frequently  preceded  the 
first  paroxysm  of  fever  and  ague.  The  miasma  arising  from  mar- 
shes is  the  most  prolific  cause  of  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  and 
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the  accompanying  fever  and  ague.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  in  low 
and  swampy  ground,  where  the  miasma  constantly  arise,  that  the 
sbleens  of  men  as  well  as  animals  are  found  to  be  in  a  hypeitro- 
pnic  state.  But  what  Piorry  considers  of  great  importance  with 
regard  to  his  th^oty  is,  that  other  causes  which  give  rise  to  too 
much  blood  in  the  spleen,  or  such  as  can  be  attributed  to  inflam- 
raation,  are  accompanied  by  fever  and  a^ue  paroxysms.  He  has 
also  17  times  seen  fever  and  ague  make  its  appearance  after  a  &U 
or  blow  upon  the  left  side,  where  pain  and  other  symptoms  plainly 
indicated  a  diseased  state  of  the  spleen.  Fever  and  ague  also 
often  accompanies  organic  defects  in  the  spleen,  and  in  such  a 
case  has  the  form  of  a  quotidian. 

In  individual  cases  he  has  repeatedly  shown,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  severe  percussion  in  the  spleen  produced  an  attack  of  fever 
and  ague  which  could  not  have  been  caused  by  a  blow  on  any 
other  part  of  the  same  individual's  body.  In  another  veir  remark- 
able case  of  displacement  of  the  spleen,  an  attack  of  fever  and 
ague  appeared  every  time  this  organ  was  displaced,  while  it  disqi- 
peared  when  the  spleen  by  the  aid  of  mechanical  means  was 
restored  to  its  normal  state.  In  this  case  where  disease  of  the 
spleen  was  produced  by  a  mechanical  cause,  we  see  that  it  prece- 
ded fever  and  ague  and  thus  cannot  be  a  consequence  of  it.  The 
paroxysms  always  appear  whenever  the  spleen  is  affected,  but  we 
can  be  sure  of  their  cisappearance  as  soon  as  the  spleen  is  brou^t 
to  its  normal  circumference.  The  question  here  arises,  whether 
other  diseases  of  the  spleen,  which  must  undoubtedly  be  consid- 
ered as  bearing;  a  close  resemblance  to  hyperemia  or  bypertro{Jby 
are  accompanied  by  fever  and  ague  paroxysms  or  not.  Piorry 
has  now  hyr  his  skill  in  diagnosis  of  living  subjects,  in  cases  of 
increased  circuraference^'of  the  spleen  in  typhus  fever,  on  examin- 
ing^the  patient  with  ^at  care  and  impartiality,  found  that  they  all 
suffered  fr6m  periodical  fever  attacks,  shiverings  and  sweatings 
which  appeared  during  the  long  continued  fever.  Thus  what  are 
called  exacerbations  are  to  be  considered  as  complications  of  the 
typhus  fever,  and  fever  and  ague.  On  administering  quinine  in 
such  cases,  the  circumference  of  the  spleen  was  reduced  to  its  nat- 
ural size,  the  exacerbations  ceased,  and  the  (tedious)  fever  contin* 
ued  its  course.  Concerning  disorganisations  of  the  spleen,  Piony 
has  also  observed  that  they  (for  instance  tuberculous  diseases  and 
cancer,  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  fever  and  aeue  which  is 
then  very  obstinate,  but  at  the  same  time  he  admits  that  tb^ 
might  ejQst  in  a  very  high  degree  without  fever  and  ague  necessa- 
rily being  co-existent;  but  tnis  arises  from  the  texture  of  the 
organ  becoming  completely  changed.  It  is  only  congestion,  hyper- 
trophy, inflammation  and  neuralgia  of  the  spleen  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  attacks  of  fever  and  ague,  therefore,  on  closer  examina- 
tion of  such  patients,  we  often  nnd  that  they  have  suffered  from 
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such  disorganizations  in  the  beginning  as  are  easily  accompanied 
by  a  state  of  congestion.  Piorry  attri  rates  those  uncommon  cases 
in  which  he  cannot  deny  the  presence  of  fever  and  ague  without 
there  being  any  alteration  in  the  circumference  of  the  spleen  to 
neuralgia  in  the  spleen.  He  has  not  found  that  the  spleen  becomes 
hyperemic  during  violent  running  as  is  the  general  opinion. 

Fever  and  ac[ue  is  thus  according  to  Piorry  a  symptom  of  cer- 
tain  diseases  of  the  spleen,  or  its  sympathetic  nerve  branches,  just 
as  dyspnoea  and  cougn  are  symptoms  of  affections  of  the  respua- 
tory  organs,  the  different  types  and  characters  of  the  fever  attacks 
being  attributable  to  the  diflferent  splenetic  affections.  The  com- 
mon cause  of  fever  and  ague,  namely,  the  miasma  arising'  from 
swamps  has  then  a  particular  influence  in  producing  hypotrophy 
in  the  spleen,  an  influence  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explaineci, 
but  which  is  extremely  analogous  to  the  specific  property  which 
Belladonna  possesses  of  operating  upon  the  iris,  digitalis  upon  the 
heart,  cantharides  upon  the  urinal  passages,  and  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see  quinine  upon  the  spleen,  but  as  cantharides  operates  upon 
diseases  of  the  unnal  passages,  which  in  turn  probably  through 
the  nervous  system  of  the  urinal  organs  can  brin^  on  a  Ions  con- 
tinued fever,  so  can  disease  of  the  spleen  through  its  (nervefdexus) 
produce  fever  and  ague,  in  which  the  appearance  of  paroxysms 
and  apjrrexia  is  just  a  peculiarity  of  the  spleen,  and  besides 
wholly  unaccountable.  What  are  called  febres  intermittentes, 
larvata  are  pure  neuralgic  affections,  proceeding  from  entirely  dif- 
ferent diseases,  and  altogether  unconnected  with  disease  of  the 
Sdeen.  The  most  important  arguments  in  support  of  his  theory, 
iorry  gathers  from  his  interesting  experiments  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  quinine  salt  upon  the  spleen  and  its  disorders.  If 
an  individual  whose  spleen  is  sound — ^takes  hrom  ten  to  twelve  grs. 
quinine,  it  will  be  found  that  the  circumference  of  the  spleen  will 
very  soon  be  diminished  one  fourth  to  half  an  inch  and  even  more. 
It  IS  in  such  a  case  self  evident,  that  the  quinine  does  not  operate 
upon  the  periodical  fever,  as  it  is  not  in  such  a  case  existing.  In 
case  of  a  fresh  hjrpersemia  or  increase  of  the  spleen  without  dys- 
trophy^  the  spleen,  diminishes  in  the  same  degree  from  a  similar 
dose  of  Quinme.  This  is  also  the  case  when  the  organ  has  par- 
tially undergone  a  structural  change,  and  at  the  same  time  is  suf- 
fering from  a  simple  hyperamia.  If  it  on  the  contrary,  be 
changed  to  a  tuberculous  or  cancerous  mass,  or  its  fibrous  capsule 
has  become  thick  or  hard,  it  does  not  become  diminished,  or  at 
most,  but  little.  These  observations  have  frequently  been  made 
by  Piorry  and  others,  but  the  rapidit)  with  which  this  change 
Cakes  place  is  none  the  less  remarkable.  If  the  circumference  of 
the  spleen  be  measured  by  the  aid  of  the  pleximeter,  and  this  cir- 
cttference  marked  upon  the  skin  with  ink,  and  from  16  to  18  ^ins 
quinine   be  administered,  in  one  minute  afterwards  it  will  be 
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observed  that  (he  dall  sound  proceeding  from  the  sfdeen,  is  con- 
fined within  the  line  of  demarcation,  particularly  in  the  longest 
diameter.  The  diminuition  is  greatest  in  the  beginning,  and 
ceases  in  a  (Quarter  of  an  hour.  Experiments  have  been  made 
upon  dogs,  by  injecting  sulphate  of  quinine  dissolved  in  alccAol 
into  the  blood,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  diminution  of  the 
spleen  was  observable.  The  quinine  which  is  most  easily  dis- 
solved operates  better  than  that  which  is  more  difficult  to  dissolve, 
on  this  account  the  former  ought  always  to  be  used  in  preference 
to  the  latter.  The  diminution  of  the  spleen  dqiends  very  much 
i^n  the  dose  of  quinine  given,  this  must  therefore  be  proportioned 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  existing  hypertrophy.  Quinine 
injected  in  the  intestinum  rectum  has  tdso  tne  effect  of  reducii^ 
the  circumference  of  the  spleen.  What  are  called  auinine  substitutes 
do  not  produce  this  effect,  but  the  cold  douche  applied  to  the  regions 
of  the  spleen,  according  to  Fleury's  experience,  diminishes  that 
-organ,  and  might  according  to  the  same  authority  prove  beneficial 
in  fever  and  ague.  As  long  as  disease  of  the  spleen  in  its  acute 
form  exists,  the  fever  will  continue.  As  the  spleen  decreases  in 
size,  the  fever  abates  in  intensity,  and  when  that  organ  has  arrived 
at  its  normal  circumference,  the  fever  leases.     A  weak  dose  of 

auinine  diminishes  the  spleen  but  little,  although  it  always 
ecreases  somewhat.  The  attacks  cease  for  a  short  time,  bat 
when  the  spleen  is  still  somewhat  hypertrophic,  the  fever  attadcs 
soon  reappear  on  the  recurrence  of  the  slightest  exciting  cause  of 
the  disease.  Thus  the  different  degrees  of  fever  bear  a  certain 
relation  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  circumference  of  the 
spleen.  When  the  spleen  continues  to  be  enlarged  after  tedious 
fever  and  ague,  yet  without  being  disorganized,  the  patient  will 
continue  to  suffer  from  fever  attacks,  in  which  the  different  stages 
are  very  imperfectly  defined,  after  a  shorter  or  lonfi;er  time  a  regu- 
lar relapse  takes  place,  but  all  symptoms  cease,  when  on  giving  a 
larg^  dose  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  the  spleen  is  reduced 
to  Its  normal  circumference,  under  which  circumstances  ^loae 
there  is  any  certainty  of  security  against  relapse. 

Fever  and  arae  not  occasioned  by  congestion  or  hypertrophy  of 
the  spleen,  will  not  give  way  for  quinine  alone.  Tnus  those  for 
instance  which  arise  from  an  intercostal  neuralgia  in  the  left  side, 
from  inflammation  in  the  spleen,  or  a  displacement  of  that  organ, 
are  relieved  by  the  use  of  those  means  which  are  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  each  particular  disease,  as  cantharides  blister  in  neural* 
gia  etc — ^although  the  use  of  quinine  at  the  same  time  in  such  cases 
nas  proved  beneficial.  When  the  disease  in  the  spleen  is  disor> 
ganization,  or  a  thickening  of  the  capsule  of  the  spleen,  accompa* 
nied  by  fever  and  ague,  quinine  is  of  no  use.  The  above  facts 
which  cannot  be  explained  according  to  the  genially  received 
theory,  are  considered  fcy  Piory  as  positive  proofs-  tfatat  quinine 
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cores  the  fever  by  operating  on  the  spleen,  and  that  this  org«i  and 
its  nerveplexus  are  tne  the  central  point  for  fever  and  ague,  and  are 
besides  of  no  little  importance  in  a  diagnostic  and  tfierapeutic 
point  of  view.  Thus  in  cases  of  fever  and  agne,  where  the  par- 
oi^sms  are  so  severe  as  to  endanser  life,  on  examining  the  spleen 
with  the  pleximeter,  the  nature  of  the  disease  can  immediately  be 
determineo  and  the  physician  thereby  enabled  to  administer  laige 
doses  of  quinine  instantly,  and  thus  avert  the  threatened  danger. 
Hence  it  follows  that  quinine  can  be  used  in  any  stage  of  the 
fever  whatever,  and  that  the  directions  which  are  laid  down  are 
far  from  bein^  so  important  as  they  are  considered  to  be.  The 
necessary  quimne  can  be  given  during  the  ague  attack  without  the 
least  injury,  and  experience  has  shown  that  the  spleen  decreases  in 
size,  quite  as  well  as  under  apjrrexia,  but  the  existing  paroxysms 
notwitnstandin^  continue  their  regular  course.  But  when  no  par- 
ticular danger  is  to  be  a{^rehend^,  it  is  more  preferable  to  give  it 
in  the  apyrexia  stage  in  the  usual  way.  Furthermore  it  is  thus 
practicable  to  take  the  diagnosis  of  the  aflfections  of  the  spleen  in 
typhoid  fever,  and  by  proper  means  reduce  the  complication.  It 
can  easily  be  seen  furthermore,  that  the  complicated  manner  in 
which  fever  and  ague  has  hitherto  been  treated,  is  to  say  the  least 
useless.  The  principal  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  remove  the  patient 
from  unhealthy  ground  and  make  use  of  quinine.  Finally  if  it 
should  become  necessary  for  instance  in  cases  of  children,  sulphate 
of  quinine  tiissolved  in  alcohol  can  be  introduced  by  the  mtes- 
tinum  rectum,  and  thereby  prevent  the  further  progress  of  incipient 
fever  and  ague. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  theorjr  whose  ground  principles  are 
here  laid  down,  should  have  met  with  much  opposition,  as  it  cer- 
tainly on  first  consideration  appears  strange  that  an  organ  whose 
use  m  our  organization  is  entirely  unknown,  or  at  most  seems  unim- 
portant, should  have  such  an  important,  unaccountable  influence  as 
to  be  the  otgan  where  fever  and  ague  is  seated.  Besides  it  is  oer« 
tain  that  fever  and  ague  can  appear  as  a  local  disease  in  many 
oi^^ns  with  the  most  diflbrent  symptoms  while  it  still  remains  an 
enigma  that  disease  of  the  spleen  should  appear  now  as  coma,  then 
as  tetanus,  again  as  epilepsy,  cardialgia,  &c.  Furthermore  it 
appears  that  a  great  variety  of  diseases  of  the  spleen,  as  hj^peree- 
mia,  inflammation,  ramoUisement,  bypertrophjr,  and  neuralda  are 
given  as  causes  to  <Mie  and  the  same  effect,  viz.,  fever  and  ague. 
But  there  are  undoubtedly  many  physiological  as  well  as  patholog- 
ical circumstances  under  which  the  spleen  can  be  shown  to  be 
swollen  and  in  a  hypenemic  state,  without  fever  and  ague  being 
present.  Thus  congestion  in  this  oraan  is  often  caused  by  an 
immoderate  use  of  drinks,  and  in  all  diseases  where  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  irregular ;  for  instance  in  disease  of  the  heart  and  the 
liver ;  and  the  way  Piorry  explains  the  incontrovertible  fact,  that 
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the  spleen  is  sometimes  swollen  in  typhoid  fever  and  other  similar 
diseases,  by  attributing  it  to  the  fevers  remissions,  can  scarcely  be 
supported.  As  it  is  certain  that  lesions,  for  instance  rupture  of 
the  spleen,  with  consequent  inflammation,  occur  without  following 
fever  and  ague,  so  can  the  spleen  (as  is  now  with  certainty  ascer- 
tained) be  affected  b^  chronic  swelling  without  fever  and  ague  ne- 
cessarily being  co«existent.  Such  is  often  found  to  be  the  case 
after  the  fever  has  ceased,  and  it  is  this  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  now  discarded  opinion,  that  quinine  produces  swelling  of  the 
spleen,  (physconia. )  On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  certain,  that 
even  if  the  paroxysms  of  fever  and  ague,  for  instance  the  cold 
state,  are  accompanied  by  congestion  of  the  spleen,  it  can  be  found 
wanting  in  the  apyrexia.  It  is  seldom  that  an  opportunity  occurs 
of  testing  the  truth  of  these  statements  by  actual  ol^ervation,  by 
dissection,  as  the  first  attack  of  fever  very  rarely  causes  death. 
But  in  those  countries  where  virulent  fever  and  ague  prevails,  we 
have  the  most  reliable  accounts  of  cases  where  patients  have  died 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  even  under  tne  first  paroxysm. 
Such  an  epidemic  of  febris  intermittentes  comatosa,  was  prevalent 
in  the  summer  of  1847  amongst  a  division  of  the  French  troops  in 
Africa,  and  Felix  Jaquat  who  observed  the  prepress  of  the  disease, 
has  given  us  the  following  observations :  16  out  of  48  cases  proved 
fatal.  13  of  those  that  died,  on  being  dissected  were  fouzid  to 
have  extravasated  blood  under  the  arachnoid  membrane,  and  fre- 
quently congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  In  7  of  these 
cases  the  spleen  was  examined ;  in  3  of  these  who  died  under  the 
first  paroxysm,  the  spleen  was  swollen,  3  who  died  under  the  sec- 
ond paroxysm,  the  spleen  was  in  a  normal  state,  as  was  also  the 
case  with  the  remaining  one  who  died  under  the  third  attack. 
Finally  concerning  the  operation  of  quinine,  the  deviations  from 
the  foregoing  observations  of  its  effects  upon  the  spleen,  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked ;  Valleix  for  instance  mentions  his  having  made 
use  of  quinine  in  several  cases  of  third-day  fever  where  the  spleen 
was  considerably  swollen,  without  being  able  to  detect  its  exerting 
the  least  influence  upon  that  organ ;  even  a  couple  of  days  after 
the  fever  had  ceased.  But  according  to  the  known  operation  of 
this  medicine  it  is  nevertheless  agreed,  that  in  using  it  we  are 
combatting  the  periodicity — not  the  fevers,  not  the  disease  which  is 
present,  but  just  the  paroxysm  which  is  expected.  It  is  also 
against  such  periodical  attacks  that  it  is  made  use  of  in  diseases 
which  have  this  peculiarity  in  common  with  fever  and  ague,  as  the 
febris  larata,  and  they  also  resemble  each  other  in  being  curable  by 
this  medicine,  and  yet  no  one  will  pretend  to  say  that  they  are 
accompanied  by  disease  of  the  spleen. 

Although  Piorry's  theory  will  scarcely  meet  with  any  general 
reception,  yet  our  full  acknowledgements  are  justly  due  tor  the 
information  which  has  been  the  fruit  of  this  controversy.  The 
result  of  all  these  observations  is,  that  the  congestion  of  blood 
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which  takes  place  during  a  paroxysm  of  fever  and  ague,  (princi- 
pally in  the  cold  stage,)  affects  all  the  abdominal  organs  which  is 
apparent  by  the  external  paleness  and  coldness,  particularly  the 
spleen;  it  being  an  organ  which  is  capable  of  momentarily 
expanding  or  contracting.  Magendie  has  in  vivisections  seen  the 
spleen  swell  almost  instantly  on  the  injection  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water  into  the  veins,  and  contract  on  being  strewn  with 
salt  or  strychnin.  Asolant  has  also  in  vivisections  seen  the  spleen 
expand  to  such  a  degree  as  to  seem  about  bursting,  when  a  few 
moments  afterwards  pressure  being  made  upon  its  veins,  and  then 
removed,  the  congestion  of  blood  subsided  immediately,  and  the 
strained  glossy  skin  became  again  wrinkled  and  uneven.  This 
spoi^  organ  which  under  fever-paroxysms  is  the  seat  of  so  con- 
siderable a  congestion,  that  even  ruptures  have  been  known  to  take 
place  accompanied  by  blood  extravasated.  The  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum  oecomes  diminished  again  under  apyrexia,  and 
increases  but  very  little  in  circumference  after  the  nrst  or  second 
attack.  This  is  evident  from  Jaquat's  observations,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  spleen  after  one  or  two  attacks  was  either  in  its 
normal  state  or  but  little  swollen,  and  that  the  spleen  is  not  dis- 
eased at  the  time  the  fever  commences,  but  first  becomes  so  after 
repeated  attacks,  which  undoubtedly  can  be  shown  by  percussion. 
Tnose  patients  who  have  suffered  from  fever  for  some  length  of 
time  have  the  severest  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen.     If  quinine  be 

fiven  immediately,  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  may  be  prevented, 
f  it  be  given  after  repeated  attacks  when  the  spleen  has  already 
arrived  at  a  certain  circumference,  the  fever  will  cease,  acd  it  will 
be  found  that  the  spleen  will  gradually  return  to  its  normal  dimen- 
sions, because  it  will  no  longer  be  the  seat  of  that  congestion  of 
blood  which  always  accompanies  every  paroxysm  of  tever,  and 
because  ^e  organ  little  by  little  gains  time  to  return  to  its  normal 
state  by  absorption.  Finally,  if  quinine  be  given  very  late  in  the 
disease,  or  the  patient  continues  under  the  influence  of  marsh 
miasma,  the  fever  may  indeed  be  stayed,  but  the  long  continued 
congestions  have  caused  a  severe  hypertrophy  or  a  disor^nization 
of  the  tissue  of  the  spleen,  which  is  exceedingly  obstinate,  and 
often  resists  all  medical  skill.  Thus  we  see  the  causes  of  what  is 
called  swelling  of  the  spleen,  (or  physconia.)  Disease  of  the 
spleen  is  then,  in  all  probability,  an  effect  of  fever  and  ague — not 
its  cause,  as  individuals  from  whom  the  spleen  has  been  removed 
are  quite  as  liable  to  fever  and  ague  as  others,  as  has  been  proved 
by  positive  experience.  Meanwhile  it  is  not  only  the  spleen,  but 
the  liver  also  which  is  affected  in  this  way  under  fever  and  ague 
paroxysms,  although  in  a  less  degree.  It  can  be  proved  by  per- 
cussion that  the  liver  can  be  increased  in  circumference  when  the 
paroxysms  have  been  often  repeated  ;  and  that  it  can  likewise  suf* 
fer  from  a  structural  change  is  generally  known. 
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The  kidneys,  too,  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  hypenoiua,  and  are 

subject  to  functional  derangement  under  the  paroxysms.  The 
urine  which  in  the  beginning  is  thin  and  pale,  soon  becomes  thick 
and  deep  colored,  and  its  normal  component  parts  are  increased  in 
quantity ;  sometimes  it  is  found  mixed  in  blood.  M.  Soloa  has 
observed  that  the  urine  under  the  course  of  fever  and  ague  becomes 
albuminous  about  one  time  out  of  four,  which  ceases  after  the 
fever  is  stayed,  but  when  the  fever  is  Ions  continued  and  hyper- 
emia frequently  reappears,  it  is  not  improoabie  that  the  albumen 
can  continue  chronic,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Bright  disease  of 
which  M.  Solon  has  also  seen  many  instances. 
Cincinnati,  April  15th,  1860. 

(MuoB  might  be  said  in  reference  to  the  above  subject,  bat  time 
and  space  do  not  permit  a  full  discussion  of  its  bearings.  The 
researches  of  Piorry  in  reference  to  the  spleen,  are,  we  believe, 
more  valuable  in  their  bearings  than  those  of  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors. We  should  not  however  overlook  the  inquiries  of  the  Ital* 
ian  physicians,  Drs.  Verga  and  Tigri.  These  gentlemen  have 
shown  that  the  consequences  formerly  ascribed  to  the  loss  of  the 
spleen,  such  as  obesity  and  changes  in  the  sexual  functions,  do  not 
regularly  occur,  and  that  an  increase  of  vivacity  is  the  most  usual 
consequence  of  its  loss.  The  idea  of  Piorzy,  which  localizes 
fever  and  ague,  by  connecting  them  with  the  spleen,  is  in  harmony 
with  many  facts  which  go  to  show  that  the  hypochondriac  region 
of  the  human  body,  is  the  general  centre  of  morbific  influences — a 
proposition  which  may  be  easily  demonstrated,  and  which  we  have 
taught  for  several  years.  B. 


TREATMENT  OF  BURNS. 

CotiLBOE  Corner,  Ohio,  April  30,  1850. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal : 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  just  been  testing  the  value  of  moiphia, 
externally  applied,  in  cases  of  bums,  and  have  found  it  admirably 
adapted  to  such  cases. 

I  do  not  recollect  of  ever  having  seen  this  article  recommended 
in  your  valuable  Journal  for  this  purpose,  and  am  therefore  induced 
to  report  the  following  case  to  the  Eclectic  profession,  providing  it 
shallmeet  with  your  approbation. 

On  the  12th  of  March  last,  I  was  hastily  called  to  a  Miss  E. 
M.,  who  had  about  two  hours  previous  had  her  clothes  literally 
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consumed  upon  ber.  When  I  reached  her  residence,  I  found  her 
very  much  exhausted,  seeming  to  be  in  the  greatest  agony,  and 
unable  to  contain  herself  in  any  position.  After  having  removed 
a  coating  of  soot  and  lard,  which  had  been  applied  by  order  of  an 
Old  School  physician  who  happened  to  be  on  the  ground  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  I  found  the  integument  and  superficial 
fascia  in  relation  with  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  trapezius  muscles 
entirely  destroyed  with  the  exception  of  a  space,  say  an  inch  in 
width,  extending  up  the  spine  as  far  as  the  first  dorsal  vertebra. 
The  trapezius  was  exposedT and  pretty  well  cooked,  up  to  its  origin 
and  around  to  its  insertion  on  both  sides.  The  deltoid  muscles 
were  nearly  destroyed — the  left  arm  being  stripped  of  its  integu- 
ments as  low  as  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  ana  on  the  under  sur- 
face the  cuticle  was  removed  to  the  elbow.  Both  ears  were  burned 
black,  and  the  lips  and  nose  did  not  escape. 

Treatment : — After  having  the  surface  well  washed  with  warm 
soap  suds,  I  applied  a  plaster  of  the  black  salve,  sprinkled  with 
eight  or  ten  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia,  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  injury.  The  result  was  that  my  patient  was  quieted 
in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  in  a  short  time  fell  into  a  composed 
and  quiet  sleep,  which  lasted  through  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
and  when  she  awoke  she  was  entirelv  me  from  pain.  On  my 
visit  on  the  succeeding  morning  I  found  that  where  the  cuticle  had 
been  removed,  the  surface  below  was  in  a  state  of  active  suppura- 
tion, and  that  in  those  points  where  the  cuticle  adhered,  the 
inflammation  was  greativ  ameliorated.  After  the  tepid  aUution,  I 
again  aj^ied  plaster  ot  salve  aiKl  morphine,  taking  care  to  reduce 
the  quantit]r  or  morphia  to  about  two  grains.  This  dressing  was 
renewed  twice  per  day  for  three  days,  and  after  that  the  black  salve 
alone  was  used.  A  little  brandy  and  water  to  aid  reaction  and  a 
hydragogoe  cathartic  after  it  had  become  established,  was  the 
internal  treatment. 

The  <<  Old  Physic  "  as  well  as  all  the  neighbors,  said  that  my 

Sitient  could  not  recover.  But  the  result  of  the  case  shows  satis- 
ctorily,  that  the  timely  application  of  the  remedy  in  question 
will  cure ;  for  the  patient  rapidly  convalesced  from  the  start,  and 
is  now  well. 

I  have  treated  a  goodly  number  of  patients  durins^  the  last  four- 
teen nuHiths  with  the  loss  of  a  sinj^e  patient, — thanks  to  ^our 
faithful  instructions !  The  lost  patient  was  a  child  in  ^<  articulo 
mortis ''  from  cholera  when  I  amved. 

Yours,  &c., 

D.  LATHROP,  M.  D. 


J)art  2, — ^ittt0cellaneott0  gelcttions. 


ANESTHETIC  AGENTS. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal : 

Dear  Sir.--*I  am  glad  to  perceive  that  physicians,  and 
espicialljr  those  who  are  operating  surgeons,  are  beginning  to  dis- 
criminate in  their  use  of  the  different  agents,  the  respiration  of 
which  subdues  pain. 

Practically,  we  may  consider  the  action  of  them  as  producii^ 
intoxication  in  all  its  decrees,  like  alcoholic  ebriety. 

First,  there  is  light  delirium  and  comparative  absence  of  per- 
ception, so  that,  although  the  patient  has  a  degree  of  conscious- 
ness, sensations  usually  painful  are  deprived  of  their  a^ny.  This 
is  the  stage  to  which  dentists  usually  carry  their  patients.  Mus> 
cular  power  may  nearly  disappear  in  this  stage,  and  the  patient  on 
recovery  after  considerable  operations  will  remember  peculiar  and 
not  painful  sensations,  when  the  live  parts  were  cut. 

In  Noveml^er  of  1846,  I  performed  the  amputation  of  an  arm, 
the  second  under  the  use  of  ether,  while  the  patient  was  dreaming 
of  her  harv:est  labors  in  Ireland,  and  felt  grating  but  not  painiu 
sensations,  *^  as  if  a  reeping4iook  was  in  her  arm.*' 

The  second  stage,  arrived  at  by  persisting  in  the  ute  of  these 
agents,  is  one  of  complete  insensibility,  in  wnich  there  is  not  the 
least  evidence  of  perception  or  consciousness.  The  deliriam  and 
contortions  often  exhibited  during  the  first  stage,  entirely  disap- 
pear. Stertorous  breathing  commences — ^perfect  sleep  appears  to 
exist — the  functions  of  the  mind  are  suspended-— Ui^«  are  no 
dreams  or  imaginings — the  muscles  relax,  and  are  without  conCiao- 
tility  or  tonicity.  This  state  can  be  indefinitely  continued-^iong 
enough  for  any  surgical  operation,  and  is  the  state  prefeircd  by 
surgeons  for  the  performance  of  capital  operations,  the  reduction 
of  fractures  and  luxations,  and  strangulated  hernia.  The  re]axa« 
tion  is  more  perfect  than  any  I  have  seen  produced  by  the  narco- 
tism of  tobacco,  or  the  deliquium  of  venesection. 

In  the  first  stage,  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  increased,  and  the 
pulse  quickened ;  but  soon  the  heart's  action  and  the  fre(]uencj  of 
the  pulse  is  diminished.  In  the  second  stage,  the  action  of  the 
heart  becomes  more  vigorous  and  natural — a  state  of  toteradoo 
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appean  to  be  established,  and  if  an  occasional  draught  of  atmos^ 
pneric  air  be  admitted,  the  insensibility  may  be  continued  appa- 
rently without  danger,  long  enough  for  the  performance  of  the 
most  protracted  surfi^cal  operations.  The  pulse,  respiration,  and 
capillary  circulation,  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  should 
gtude  us  in  continuing  or  suspending  the  anaesthetic  state. 

The  difference  between  the  narcotism  effected  by  respiring  anaes- 
thetics and  swallowing  them,  appears  to  be  the  transient  character 
of  the  former".  Both  are  effected  by  the  absorption  of  the  agent 
into  the  blood  and  its  direct  contact  with  the  brain.  Only  in  the 
oae  case  the  cause  remains  a  long  time  in  the  stomach,  supplying 
new  particles  to  keep  up  the  intoxication ;  while  in  the  other,  the 
first  breath  of  atmospheric  air  puts  a  period  to  all  absorption  of 
the  agent  by  removing  it  from  contact  with  the  mU6ous  membrane. 
Consequently  the  results  of  these  two  species  of  intoxication  are 
widely  different.  That  produced  by  respiration  disturbs  the  sys- 
tem far  less.  Headache,  the  common  seauel  of  alcoholic  ebriety, 
is  either  absent  or  far  less  observable,  the  languor  and  lassitude 
less  annoying,  and  the  vomiting  more  speedily  terminated,  though 
nausea  and  vomiting  are  always  to  oe  apprehended,  and  our 
patients  should  be  cautioned  to  respire  anssthetics  only  on  an 
empty  stomach. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  conflicting  opinions  of  competent 
surgeons  as  to  the  value  of  etherization,  and  not  be  convinced  that 
they  speak  of  different  stages  of  it.  If  a  patient  can  safely,  and 
without  violence,  be  rendered  unconscious,  unresisting  ana  per* 
fectly  quiet,  can  any  one  doubt  that  an  operating  surgeon  can  pro- 
ceed to  his  duty,  with  more  calmness,  safe^,  and  even  expeditioo, 
than  when  the  concentration  of  his  faculties  at  mind  and  body  is 
disturbed  by  the  a^ony  or  impracticability  of  his  patient  ? 

Every  one  must  nave  observed  that  narcotics,  however  exhibited, 
make  the  subject  first  boisterous,  then  lethargic,  and  lastly  mori* 
bund,  according  to  the  activity  of  the  agent,  and  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  administered.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  newly 
discovered  anaesthetics  differ  from  others  in  this  respect.  I  remem- 
ber to  have  seen,  twenty  years  ago,  a  young  woman  delivered^ 
after  severe  travail,  perfectly  unconsciously,  while  made  drunk 
with  brandy,  and,  as  I  recall  the  case  now,  she  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  in  the  same  state  as  that  of  entire  narcotism  fh)m  ether. 

Chloroform  is  undoubtedly  the  surest,  quickest,  most  convenient 
and  most  asreeable  aeent  to  eflfect  the  narcotism  desired  by  sur- 
geons ;  and  if  we  could  only  add,  the  safest^  the  great  desideratum 
would  be  obtained.  But  deaths  have  occurred  from  the  use  of 
this  powerful  article.  It  had  not  been  lon^^  introduced  before  we 
were  startled  by  the  occurrence  of  deaths  from  its  use,  in  Cincio- 
nali,  in  London,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  quantity 
of  the  ageat  producing  this  fatal  effect  was  small,  and  cautiousqr 
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administered.  It  seemed  as  if  the  nenroos  influenoe  was  extin- 
guished too  n^pidlhr  and  completely.  Most  suigeons  lenoimced 
this  popular  ana  efl^ctive  anaesthetic,  and  it  has  never  r^aioed  the 
favor  of  the  profession*  In  this  part  of  the  country,  in  many 
trials  of  this  a^t,  we  have  witnessed  no  disastrous  results,  but  in 
relinquishing  its  use  yield  to  the  conviction  of  the  evidence 
brought  to  us  from  abroad. 

A  patient  of  mine,  harrassed  with  agonizing  pain,  inhaled  five 
ounces  of  chloroform  in  seven  hours  without  aqy  distressing  results, 
except  a  bloody  expectoration,  which  soon  disappeared  without 
any  Dad  consequences. 

The  objections  against  the  use  of  iulphurie  tihtr^  the  first 
anaesthetic  introducai  into  {nactice,  are  its  penetrating  odor, 
remaining  for  weeks  and  even  months  in  the  apartments  of  the 
sick,  its  suffocating  irritation  of  the  air-passages,  and  the  inflam- 
mable  character  of  its  vapor.  Although  much  less  ra{»d  in  its 
effects  than  chloroform,  it  is  not  entirely  free  from  disastrous 
results.  Several  fatal  cases  have  been  attributed  to  its  use.  Hav- 
ing been  the  first  asent  announced,  it  has  acquired  an  extensive 
use,  and  is  preferred  by  many,  as  by  Dr.  Hayward,  as  the  safest 
and  best. 

The  only  other  anaesthetic  agent,  extensively  employed,  is  ckhru 
ether.  This  is  preferred  by  several  of  the  suigeons  of  the  iSMssA- 
chusetts  General  Hospital,  especially  by  Drs.  Warren,  sen.  and 
jun.  It  is  an  agreeable,  efficacious,  reliable  agent,  which  has  y^ 
after  two  years'  trial,  furnished  us  with  no  cusastrous  result.  It 
difibrs  from  chlproform  in  its  effects,  as  wine  differs  from  brandy. 
The  insensibility  produced  by  it,  is  not  so  suddenly  attained ;  a 
state  of  toleration  more  sure  to  be  established.  I  cannot  admit 
the  force  of  Dr.  Hayward's  reasoning  against  its  use.  We  have 
as  yet  no  evidence  to  prove  it  is  less  safe  than  sulphuric  ether, 
although  it  contains  cliloroform  in  solution  bjr  alcohol.  The  truth 
is,  we  do  not  yet  know  that  any  agent,  annimlating  sensibility  and 
consciousness,  is  entirely  free  from  danger.    We  know  that  sul* 

Shuric  and  chloric  ether  are  comparatively  safe,  and  of  the  two, 
lat  instances  of  death  only  belong  to  the  first.  I  have  bem  in 
constant  use  of  the  latter  for  nearly  two  years,  with  increasing  sat* 
isfaction,  and  in  a  considerable  number  of  amputations  of  tibe 
large  limbs,  trepanin^,  and  removal  of  tumors,  i  have  found  no 
bad  consequences,  which  have  remained  for  any  considerable  time 
after  its  use.  Its  excoriatiQg  effect  can  always  be  prevented  by  the 
previous  application  of  oil,  and  nausea  will  seldom  take  plaoe  if 
the  stomach  is  emp^.  The  headache  and  mental  perturbatioO)  in 
my  experience,  have  been  transient.  Why,  then,  shoukl  we  give 
up  so  sati^ctory  an  agent  ? 

The  different  opinions  of  medical  men  upon  the  vahie  of  anses- 
thetic  agents,  seem  to  me  to  be  mainly  owing  to  their  witnessing 
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it  only  in  one  stage.  In  the  period  of  intoxication  it  is  often  an 
embwrrassment  to  the  operation,  while  in  complete  narcotism  it 
extinguishes  all  power  of  resistance.  A  skilful  and  gradual 
administration  of  the  agent,  will  insure  a  transition  from  the  first 
to  the  second  of  these  slates,  without  any  really  distressing  symp- 
toms. We  have  yet  much  to  learn  in  our  observation,  of  these 
Ments.  There  is  no  need  to  fear  that  we  shall  give  up  their  use. 
The  appeal  of  suffering  and  distress  will  compel  us  to  apply  to 
them,  it  only  remains  for  faithful  and  candid  ofafiiervationto  poiAt 
out  to  us  the  surest  safest  and  best. 

I  am  unable  to  perceive  any  diflference,  except  in  decree,  in  the 
properties  of  the  different  agents  used  to  produce  anaesthesia .  True, 
it  has  been  contended,  but  as  yet  without  proof,  that  chloroform  is 
a  poison,  nit  generie*  I  can  only  perceive  that  it  differs  from  the 
other  agents  in  de^^ree — in  concentration  of  power  over  the  nervous 
system ;  and  having,  for  more  than  a  year,  found  the  concentrated 
ehlorie  ether  acceptable  to  the  patient  and  effectual  for  my  pur- 
pose, and,  although  it  may  be  diluted  chloroform,  never  naving 
witnessed,  or  known,  of  dangerous  results  from  its  use,  I  am 
induced  to  recommeml  it^  as  satisfactorily  fulfilling  the  purposes 
required.  It  remains  for  future  observations  by  practical  men  to 
determine  whether  we  shall  finally  settle  down  upon  this,  or  some 
other  anesthetic  agent.  A.  L.  PEIRSON. 

Sahmy  Thuredajfy  April  11/A,  1860 


TREATMENT  OP  SCARLET  FEVER. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Boeton  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal : 

Sir: — As  everything  relating  to  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever 
—a  disease  almost  as  fatal  and  destructive  as  cholera  itself— is  of 
great  interest  to  tfie  profession  and  the  public,  I  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  theteode  of  treatment  recommended  by 
I>r*  Schneemann,  Physician  to  the  King  of  Hanover,  as  contained 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Londcm  Lancet.  The  plan  proposed 
by  Dr.  S.  has  not  received  die  attention  from  the  medical  profes* 
sion  in  this  country,  or  in  England,  so  far  as  my  knowled^ 
extends,  that  its  importance  demands.  My  experience  with  it  is 
now  considerable,  and  I  think  I  can  safely  recommend  it  as  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  our  means  of  conducting  this  dreaded  disease 
to  a  satisfikctory  termination.  It  is  philosophical  and  rational  in 
theory— simple  and  efficient  in  {nactice. 

Its  modui  operandi  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  will  commend 
itself  to  every  discriminating  |rfiysician,  for  every  one,  I  think, 
will  admit  mat  the  chief  weight  of  this  disease  falls  upon  the 
skin ;  and  of  course  whatever  tends  to  restore  the  derangcni  func- 
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tio&s  of  this  important  part  ci  the  body^  will  contribute  most 
materially  to  alleviate  all  the  symptoms.  The  employment  of 
this  remedy  of  course  will  not  prevent  the  use  of  such  other  means 
as  experience  sanctions  and  each  particular  case  calls  for,  as  laxa- 
tives, febrifuges,  applications  to  tne  throat,  internal  and  external, 
&c. 

I  hope  a  fair  trial  will  be  given  to  this  mode  of  treatment  by 
the  profession,  and  the  results  made  known  through  the  jouraals, 
that  its  true  value  may  be  definitely  ascertained.  I  subjoiQ  the 
most  important  directions  given  by  Dr.  Schne^mann,  in  a  some- 
what abbreviated  form. 

HAKVEY  LINDSLEY,  M.  D. 

Woihingtony  D.  C,  April  ll^A,  1860. 

Treattntnt  of  Scarlet  Fever  by  Inunetion.^-^^  From  the  first 
day  of  the  illness,  and  as  soon  as  we  are  certain  pf  its  nature,  the 
patient  must  be  rubbed  morning  an  evening  over  the  whole  body 
with  a  piece  of  bacon,  in  such  a  manner  tbats  with  die  etcepCion 
of  the  head,  a  covering  of  fat  is  everywhere  applied.  In  otoer  to 
make  this  rubbing-in  somewhat  easier,  it  is  best  to  take  a  piece  of 
bacon  the  size  of  the  hand,  choosing  a  part  still  armed  with  the 
rind,  that  we  may  have  a  firm  grasp.    On  the  soft  side  of  this 

J>iece  slits  are  to  be  made,  in  order  to  allow  the  oozing  out  of  the 
at.  The  rubbing  must  be  thoroughly  performed,  and  not  too 
Siuickly,  in  order  that  the  skin  may  be  re^Iarly  saturated  with  the 
at.  The  beneficial  results  of  this  application  are  soon  obvious ; 
with  rapidity,  bordering  on  magic,  all,  even  the  most  painful, 
symptoms  of  the  disease  are  allayed ;  quiet,  sleep,  good  humor, 
appetite,  return,  and  there  remains  only  the  impatience  to  quit  the 
sicK-room. 

The  advantages  of  the  treatment  indicated  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows : — 

1.  The  improbability,  we  might  almost  sav  the  impossibiliu-, 
of  the  patient  getting  cold,  while  the*  skin  is  thus  covered  wUh  ut 
— a  point  in  no  disease  more  important  than  here* 

2.  The  dry  brittleness  of  the  skin,  and  the  tormenting  itchiM, 
are  by  it  not  only  materially  alleviated,  but  generally  entirefy 
removed.  Every  practitioner  knows  how  often  the  itching  and 
burning  of  the  skin  in  scarlet  fever  are  unendurable  to  chudren, 
keeping  them  constantly  in  distressing  movement,  and  robbinf 
them  of  sleep.  Hence  children  are  generally  well  satisfied  wi^ 
this  process,  and  often  ask  for  its  repetition  long  before  the  time  is 
come. 

8.  The  influence  on  the  physiological  functions  of  the  skin  is 
still  more  important*  During  the  coming  on  of  the  scarlet  fever, 
the  skin  becomes  diseased,  in  consequence  of  which.it  looaes  its 
vital  power.  During  this  illness  and  until  a  new  covering  is 
again  prepared  for  the  sur&ce,  the  functions  of  the  skin  are  veij 
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iopeifedly  perfomiedy  or  doring  the  deaqn^matioii,  probably  not  at 
all.  ^  In  order  to  explain  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  iroper* 
oeptible  functions  or  the  skin  in  a  merely  mechanical  view  of  the 
matter,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  accurate  experiments  of  SeRuin, 
which  fix  the  quantity  of  matter  thrown  off  from  the  outer  skin  at 
eleven  grains  per  minute  in  a  grown  person,  and  therefore  more 
than  two  pounds  per  da^.  What  efforts  must  it  cost  the  organism 
to  lead  so  large  a  quantity  into  other  paths,  in  order  to  throw  it  off, 
when  the  skin  is  incapable  of  doinff  so  1 

4.  With  this  disappearance  of  the  desquamation,  disappear  all 
those  bad  symptoms  which  attend  on  it.  In  order  to  give  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  importance  and  bad  influence  which  the  inter** 
rajpted  fimctions  of  the  skin  produce  on  the  healthy  activity  of 
rewtive,  even  if  distant  organs,  we  may  cite  the  fact,  that  deatn  is 
always  the  result  where  more  than  one  half  of  the  skin  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire  or  boiling  liquid.  A  similar  destruction  of  the 
skin  ensues  in  scarlet  fever,  with  this  difference,  that  it  takes  place 
^nKlually,  and  thereby  the  organism  is  better  enabled,  by  employ- 
ing all  the  activity  of  the  body,  to  find  aid  against  the  mischief 
which  must  result  from  the  cessation  of  the  functions  of  the  skin." 


Dkmonstrativs  MiDwirxRT.*— It  would  seem,  by  an  article  in 
the  Buffitlo  Medical  Journal,  that  the  professor  of  midwifery  in 
the  medical  depaitment  of  the  University  of  that  j^ace,  has 
received  a  rebuke  from  some  few  of  the  medical  gentlemen  there, 
for  illustrating  his  lectures  with  the  living  subject.  We  regret  the 
opposition  that  has  been  manifested  to  this  measure,  knowing  well 
that  it  was  for  educational  purposes  alone  that  the  professor  adop- 
ted it,  and  not  being  able  to  see  any  impropriety  in  it.  To  argue 
that  it  is  ^^  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  teaching,  unpro- 
fessional in  manner,  and  grossly  offensive,  alike  to  morality  and 
common  decency,''  would  be  taking  a  position  that  might  be 
expected  from  the  opposers  of  science,  but  is  entirely  at  variance 
from  what  should  be  expected  of  the  profession.  It  is  a  truthful 
saying  *'  that  the  complexion  of  sentiments  does  not  depend  upon 
the  avenue  through  which  fostering  sensations  are  received,  but  on 
that  principle  which  perceives  and  feels — ^the  mind.''  Honi  ioii 
qm  mal  y  peme.  These  gentlemen  must  know  well  the  value  of 
clinical  instniction,  and  should  be  the  last  ones  to  oppose  a  meas- 
uie  whic^  would,  in  a  comprehensible  manner,  elucmate  the  phe- 
nomena of  a  vital  function.  If  such  proceedings  had  never  before 
oceorred,  and  the  professor  was  establishing  a  precedent,  even  then 
sncli  manifestations  would  be  uncalled  for.  -  We  hold  that  an 
inslractor  has  a  right  to  adopt  any  proper  measure  that  will  best 
•eaire  the  purpose  which  he  is  endeavoring  to  accomplish.    In 
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coantry  sach  proceedings  may  be  oomparttiyely  new ;  but 
know  well  that  at  the  Matemite  in  Paris,  and,  in  fact,  at  most  of 
the  lying-in  hospitals  of  Europe,  they  are  common.  In  the  Uni- 
Tersity  School  or  Medicine  in  New  York,  in  which  Dr.  Bedford 
is  professor  of  the  department  of  obstetrics,  is  endorsed  the  value 
of  such  instruction,  and  Dr.  B.  mentions  in  his  preface  to  the 
work  translated  by  him,  (  Chailly, )  that  he  has  estaolished  for  die 
benefit  of  his  class,  a  clini^ue,  and  on  the  third  year  of  its  exist-* 
ehce  had  been  able  to  furmsh  his  ^pupils  with  740  cases.  In  the 
case  of  the  professor  of  the  Universi^  of  Buffiilo,  he  conceived  a 

5 Ian  b^  which  he  could  illustrate,  to  the  graduating  class,  their 
uties  in  the  parturient  chamber.  The  patient  was  in  the  coll^^ 
in  the  apartments  of  the  Janitor,  whose  wife  was  in  constant 
attendance  throughout  the  labor.  The  students  were  called  apon 
singly  to  attend  Uie  patient,  the  professor  being  present  to  aid  and 
give  them  counsel.  In  a  few  weeks  afterwaros  these  same  gentle- 
men  received  their  diplomas  as  doctors  in  medicine,  and  woe 
likely  soon  to  be  called  upon  in  similar  cases.  So  much  tor  the 
innovation  from  ancient  custom  that  is  complained  of  in  the  case ; 
and  for  our  partp  we  think  the  professor  deserves  the  approbati<m 
of  the  students  ud  the  profession,  for  his  endeavors  to  make  the 
instruction  in  his  department  as  practical  as  possible.^— Ait^«  Jlfe^ 
and  Surg.  Jour. 


SPEAKING  TUBES  FOR  PHYSICIANS'  HOUSES. 

DR.  ADAMS  TO  DS.  BOND. 

Boston,  Feb.  20,  1860. 

Mt  Dsar  Doctor, — Speaking-tubes  have  become  so  comm<m 
with  us,  that  we  have  haralv  considered  them  a  novelty  anjrwbere. 
Without  thinking  to  make  the  inquiry,  I  really  suf^osed  they  were 
in  ffeneral  use. 

•  I  do  not  wish  to  arrogate  anything  to  myself,  and  least  of  all 
should  I  lay  any  claim  to  the  invention ;  yet  I  think  I  maj  in 
truth  say,  that  I  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  physician 
here,  who  had  one  fixed  in  his  house. 

The  sugffestion  came  to  me  in  this  wise :  I  was  one  day  (twentjr 
or  twenty-nve  years  ago)  visiting  a  gentleman,  by  the  name  <ii 
How,  who  had  just  moved  into  a  new  house,  built  for  himself. 
He  was  in  his  chamber,  the  third  story  from  the  kitchen,  and  want 
ing  a  bowl  of  water  and  a  towel,  he  steped  into  a  closet  and  asked 
for  them,  in  his  ordinary  tone  of  voice.  In  due  time,  a  servant 
appeared  bringing  the  articles,  at  which  I  expressed  some  astomsh- 
ment ;  whereupon  he  soon  showed  me  the  contrivance.  I  immedi- 
ately had  one  put  into  my  house,  from  my  sleeping  chamber  to  the 
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front  door,  and  another  from  my  nurseiy  to  the  kitchen.    I  believe 
almost  every  physician  in  town  now  has  one. 

You  will  recollect,  that  in  the  house  in  which  I  now  reside,  I 
sleep  in  the  third  stonr,  and  yet  I  can  communicate  with  any  one 
at  the  front  door,  (if  tnere  is  no  noise  in  the  street,)  in  a  tdlusper^ 
if  I  choose. 

It  is  simply  a  tin  tube,  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  with  a 
month-piece  at  each  end,  leading  from  some  convenient  place  near 
the  head  of  your  bed,  to  about  a  foot  above  the  bell-handle,  at  the 
street-door.  A  stopper  should  be  placed  in  the  upper  end,  to  pre* 
vent  the  air  from  blowing  in,  also  to  prevent  unruly  boys  from  dis- 
turbing you  in  the  night. 

When  a  messenger  comes  in  the  night  and  rings  the  bell,  you 
have  simply  to  take  out  the  stopper  and  inquire  who  is  there,  in 
your  ordinary  voice.  If  it  be  any  one  acquainted  with  the  con- 
trivance, vou  have  no  difficulty ;  but  even  a  stranger  will  soon 
answer,  if  you  repeat  the  question ;  and  by  putting  your  ear  to  the 
tabe,  you  can  hear  his  answers  in  the  door  recess,  although  he  does 
not  apply  his  mouth  to  the  tube.  By  this  apparatus,  you  can  com- 
municate with  persons  from  without,  as  easilv  as  if  face  to  face  ; 
or  if  you  are  absent,  any  of  your  household  may  do  the  same, 
without  the  least  exposure  to  the  external  atmosphere. 

Respectfully  and  truly  yours,  &c., 

Z.B.ADAMS. 

N.  B.  It  is  not  necessary  it  should  be  straight,  it  may  take  the 
angles  of  the  house. — Mtd.  NetDs. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  THE 
DIFFERENT  ANESTHETIC  AGENTS. 

BT  OSO.  HATWABD,  M.  D.,  ONB  OP  THK  BUROKON8  TO  THS  MASS. 

OBKSRAL  HOSPITAL. 

It  is  well  known  that  sulphuric  ether,  chloroform  and  chloric 
ether  when  inhaled,  will  render  most  persons  insensible  to  pain. 
Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  to  a  great  extent  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years  in  surgical  and  obstetric  practice ;  and  numer* 
oas  operations,  many  of  which  were  severe  and  protracted,  have 
been  performed  with  success  in  various  parts  of  the  civilized  world, 
upon  individuals  in  whom  insensibility  was  in  this  way  induced. 
That  all  these  agents  have  this  power,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  all  of  them  can  be  used  with  equal 
safety.  ^ 

It  is  important  to  settle  this  point,  if  possible  ;  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  comparing  the  efiects  of  these  different  articles  on  the 
system,  when  taken  by  inhalation.     Numerous  ^trials  have  been 
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made  of  all  of  them,  and  the  result  carefdly  noted.  By  exaimn- 
ing  these  and  comparing  them  with  each  other,  a  correct  opinion 
may  perhaps  be  formed  on  the  subject. 

With  a  view  of  contributing  something  to  this  desirable  resnlt, 
I  will  state  my  own  experience,  premising  that  from  the  time  the 
discovery  of  tne  ansesthetic  power  of  sulphuric  ether  was  made,  to 
the  present  moment,  I  have  nad  almost  cUily  oppcMtunities  of  see- 
ing persons  rendered  insensible  by  one  or  other  of  the  three  arti- 
cles that  I  have  named.  Upon  many  of  these  individuals  I  have 
operated  myself,  and  upon  others  I  have  seen  operations  performed 
by  other  surgeons,  either  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  or 
in  private  practice.  My  experience,  therefore,  is  not  inconaid- 
erable. 

I  will  briefly  state  what  I  consider  to  be  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  each  of  the  anaesthetic  agents,  in  the  order  in  which 
I  have  named  them« 

1st.     Of  Sulpkufie  JEiher. 

The  discovery  of  the  anaesthetic  power  of  sulphuric  ether  was 
made  in  Boston,  U.  S.  of  America,  in  the  autumn  of  1846.  It 
was  administered  by  a  dentist  with  success  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber of  that  year,  to  a  person  from  whom  a  tooth  was  extracted. 
On  the  16th  of  October  following  it  was  inhaled  by  a  patient  at 
the  Massachusetts  Hospital,  who  was  operated  on  by  Dr.  Warren; 
but  complete  insensibihty  was  not  proouced  ;  and  the  next  day  at 
the  same  institution  I  removed  a  tumor  from  the  arm  of  a  female, 
who  was  rendered  unconscious  and  insensible  by  it,  though  the 
operation  lasted  seven  minutes.  At  that  time  the  precise  nature  of 
the  article  used  was  not  known,  except  to  those  connected  with  its 
discovery. 

Before  the  next  operation,  which  I  performed  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, I  was  told  what  the  agent  was,  by  the  dentist  who  had 
employed  it  for  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  This  operation  was  the 
amputation  of  the  thigh  of  a  female.  It  was  done  in  the  pres- 
ence of  two  or  three  hundred  spectators,  and  was  entirely  sucess- 
ful.  The  patient  declared,  before  she  was  removed  from  the  oper- 
ating theatre,  that  she  had  been  wholly  unconscious  and  insensible 
till  the  very  close  of  the  operation.  She  suffered  but  little  after, 
and  though  much  reduced  at  the  time,  from  lone  continued  disease 
and  severe  suffering,  she  recovered  rapidly  ana  now  enjoys  good 
health. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  present  on 
this  occasion,  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  ether;  yet  every  one 
felt  that  much  was  to  be  learned  as  to  the  safety  of  its  administra- 
tion, the  best  mode  of  doing  it,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  might 
be  carried.  From  that  day,  however,  its  use  n^idly  spread 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  within  a  few  months,  opca^ 
tions  were  performed  on  patients  under  its  influence  in  the  four 
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Juaitera  of  flie  globe.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  only  spot  in 
/bristendom  in  which  the  discovery  was  received  with  coldness, 
and  where  no  disposition  was  shown  to  test  its  merits  by  fair 
experiment,  was  in  our  own  country,  and  in  cities,  too,  whi(^ 
have  heretofore  been  foremost  among  us  in  their  efforts  to  advance 
the  cause  of  medical  science. 

The  course  of  the  scientific  men  of  Europe  was  widely  differ* 
ent.  They  subjected  it  to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  and  satisfied 
themselves  by  well-conducted  experiments,  not  only  that  all  that 
had  been  said  of  it  was  true,  but  <<  that  the  half  had  not  been  told 
them." 

It  is  grati^inff  to  be  able  to  add  that  alter  countless  trials  of 
the  powers  of  etner  on  the  human  system  made  in  Europe  under 
the  direction  of  some  of  the  most  accomplished  professional  men 
living,  nothing  was  added  to  what  was  already  known  in  this  coun- 
try, as  to  its  eflfects  or  the  best  mode  of  exhibiting  it. 

I  have  said  that  the  discovery  of  the  anaesthetic  power  of  suT* 
phuric  ether  was  made  in  Boston  in  the  year  of  1846  :  and  I  can 
add  that  it  was  there  carried  to  its  present  condition  by  the  judi- 
cious and  honorable  course  of  fhe  members  of  our  profession  in 
relation  to  it.  I  am  aware,  that  since  that  time,  several  individu- 
als have  come  forward  and  declared  that  they  had  at  an  ear- 
lier date  used  it  in  the  same  way,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  with 
the  same  good  results.  If  they  had  done  so  the  world  were  none 
die  wiser  or  better  for  it ;  and  I  cannot  forbear  adding,  that  it  is 
utterly  inconceivable  to  me,  that  any  one  who  has  witnessed  its 
successful  effects  in  a  surgical  operation,  could  be  so  regardless  of 
human  suffering  and  so  indifferent  to  his  own  fame,  as  not  to  have 
promulgated  them  far  and  wide. 

When  sulphuric  ether  was  first  administered  by  inhalation,  it 
was  by  means  of  a  pretty  formidable-looking  and  expensive  appai^ 
atos.  Various  instruments  for  this  purpose  were  constructed,  both 
in  this  country  and  Europe.  The  same  objections  applied  to  all 
of  them.  They  were  so  formed  as  to  create  a  well-founded  appre- 
hension that  the  supply  of  atmospheric  air  would  not  in  every  case 
be  sufficient.  It  was  difficult  to  guard  against  this ;  and  from  this 
cause,  some  patients,  soon  after  the  discovery  was  made,  neariy 
lost  their  lives  by  asphyxia. 

Besides,  to  use  them  with  entire  success  required,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  the  co-opperation  of  the  individual  to  whom  the 
edier  was  administered.  This  of  course  could  not  alwajrs  be  had, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  very  frequently  a  sufficient  degree 
of  insensibility  was  not  produced,  and  even  when  it  was,  it  could 
not  be  kept  up  as  long  as  in  many  cases  was  desirable. 

The  cost  of  the  apparatus,  too,  was  a  serious  objection,  though 
a  vastly  less  important  one  than  either  of  the  others  that  I  have 
named.    At  the  same  time  it  was  so  great,  that  if  some  simpler 
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and  less  etxpensive  mode  of  administering  ether  had  not  been 
found,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  nenefits  of  the  discov- 
ery would  have  been  as  rapidly  and  extensively  diffused  as  thej 
have  been. 

But  all  these  objections  are  entirely  obviated  by  the  use  of  a 
bell  shaped  sponge  of  fine  texture.  This  should  be  large  enouffh 
to  cover  the  nose  and  mouth.  The  patient  is  required  to  do  noui- 
ing.    The  apparatus  is  simple  and  not  costly. 

This  mode  was  adopted  at  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  in  a  few. 
months  after  the  first  use  of  ether  there  by  inhalation ;  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  was  previously  used  anywhere  else,  and  I  presume 
that  it  is  now  the  only  method  by  which  ether  is  inhaled. 

The  quantity  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  effect  most  vaiy 
in  different  cases.  In  surgical  operations,  requiring  from  five  to 
ten  minutes  for  their  performance,  from  three  to  six  ounces  is  osu- 
ally  sufficient.  The  ether,  however,  should  be  of  the  purest  kind, 
that  is  the  rectified,  which  has  undergone  a  second  distillation,  by 
means  of  which  it  parts  with  a  considerable  portion  of  its  alcohol. 
Yet  a  much  greater  quantity  than  what  has  been  named  can  be 
used  with  perfect  safety,  anid  the  patient  may  be  kept  for  a  much 
longer  time  under  its  influence  without  danger,  by  occasionally 
removing  the  sponge,  and  re-applying  it  when  he  gives  signs  oi 
returning  sensibility. 

By  aaministering  it  gradually,  many  unpleasant  effects  are 
avoided.  The  great  irritation  of  the  larynx  and  air  passages, 
accompanied  by  urgent  and  convulsive  cough,  is  in  most  cases 
entirely  prevented.  The  vapor  of  the  ether  should  be  so  mixed 
with  atmospheric  air,  that  respiration  should  be  neither  laborious 
nor  painful.  The  irritability  of  the  parts  with  which  the  eth^ 
comes  in  contact  is  by  degrees  overcon>e,  and  theu  the  sponge  may 
be  applied  directly  to  the  face,  and  if  necessary  compressed  in 
some  measure  so  as  to  exclude  to  a  greater  degree  the  atmopheric 
air.  When  the  desired  effect  is  produced,  which  is  ususdly  in 
from  three  to  five  minutes,  the  patient  has  no  control  over  the  vol- 
untary muscles ;  he  cannot  speak ;  he  cannot  open  his  eyesy  when 
directed  to  do  so ;  his  muscles  become  completely  relaxed,  and  tlie 
pulse,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  inhalation  is  frequent  and 
often  rises  during  the  process  to  140  beats  in  a  minute  or  more, 
becomes  slower,  and  I  have  very  often  known  it  to  fall  to  60. 
The  patient  is  then  insensible  and  unconscious,  and  the  surgeon 
may  begin  his  operation  with  great  confidence  that  he  will  imict 
no  suffering.  The  sponge  should  then  be  removed,  and  re-app4ied 
from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  may  require.  If  the  ether  is 
not  pure,  lonser  time  is  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  e£^; 
the  Drain  and  nervous  system  are  more  excited,  and  the  patient  is 
occasionally  violent  for  a  time  and  with  difficulty  controlled. 

Before  using  the  ether  the  sponge  should  be  dipped  in  wanu 
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water,  and  then  strongly  compressed,  leaving  it  slighly  damp.  Tbe 
evaporation  seems  to  go  on  better  in  this  way  than  when  a  sponge 
18  used  that  has  not  been  previonsly  moistened.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  ether  should  be  ponred  on  the  inside  of  the  sponge ; 
about  two  ounces  is  enough ;  when  more  is  required,  it  shoula  be 

S plied  to  the  outside,  as  it  is  best  not  to  remove  the  sponge  from 

Sulptiuric  ether  of  a  proper  quality  used  in  this  way,  I  am  con* 
fident,  is  nerfectly  safe,  and  will  in  almost  every  instance  produce 
the  desired  effect.  I  have  administered  it  to  persons  of  all  ages, 
of  every  variety  of  constitution,  and  in  almost  every  state  of  the 
system,  and  I  have  never  known  in  a  single  instance  a  fatal  or 
luannin^  result.  I  have  given  it  to  infants  of  seven  weeks  old, 
and  to  individuals  of  seventy-five  years,  with  entire  success.  1 
have  administered  it  to  persons  suffering  under  chronic  pulroonaty 
disease,  not  only  without  injury,  but  in  some  cases  with  decided 
benefit.  It  is  well  known  that  it  often  gives  relief  in  catarrhal 
affections  of  the  lungs  and  in  paroxysms  of  asthma.  In  fact,  I 
hardly  know  a  state  of  the  system  in  which  I  should  be  deterred 
from  using  it,  if  I  were  called  upon  to  perform  a  surgical  operation. 

The  adivantages,  then,  of  sulptiuric  ether  as  an  anaesthetic  aeent, 
are  its  entire  safety,  Uie  ease  with  which  it  is  administered,  and  ihe 
alight  inconvenience  which  follows  its  administration.  I  have 
already  stated  that  I  have  never  known  its  inhalation  followed  by 
a  fatal  or  alarming  effect,  and  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether 
death  has  in  a  siagie  instance  been  produced  by  it,  when  it  has  been 
projierly  administered.  One  patient  is  said  to  have  lost  his  life  by 
ita  inhalation  at  the  Hospital  in  Auxerre,  in  France.  This  took 
place  in  August,  1847.  The  details  of  the  case  are  not  given  with 
such  minuteness  as  to  enable  any  one  to  form  a  satisfactory  opin- 
ion.  It  occurred,  however,  not  long  after  the  discovery ;  before 
the  best  mode  of  exhibiting  it  was  adopted,  and  the  poetmioriem 
Appearances  indicated,  as  tar  as  an  opinion  could  be  formed  from 
them,  that  death  was  caused  by  asphyxia.  In  a  careful  examina* 
tion  of  some  of  die  leading  medical  journals  of  Europe  and  this 
country,  published  during  the  last  three  years,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  another  case  in  which  life  was  destroyed  by  the  inhalation 
of  sulphuric  ether,  and  ttiere  is  reason  to  believe,  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  that  death  would  not  have  taken  place  in  this  instance, 
if  the  lungs  had  been  abundantly  supplied  with  atmospheric  air. 
It  is  only  wonderful  that  an  agent  of  such  power,  used  as  it  often 
has  been  in  the  most  reckless  manner,  by  unskilful  and  ignorant 
persons,  should  not  have  caused  fex  more  disastrous  results,  than 
any  that  have  heretofore  been  made  known.  It  teaches  us  that  thoudi 
it  should  be  used  with  caution  and  confided  only  to  skilful  hanos, 
the  dangers  from  its  use  are  far  less  than  our  preconceived-opinions 
had  led  us  to  believe. 
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The  mat  ease  with  which  it  can  be  administered  is  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  estiniatiog  its  advantages.  No  complicated  ^ipa- 
ratus  is  required,  and  no  co-operation  of  the  patient  is  necessary. 
A  simple  sponge,  moistened  with  sulphuric  ether  and  held  before 
the  face  for  two  or  three  minutes,  wUl  in  almost  every  instance 
produce  the  desired  effect. 

There  are  no  ill  consequences  from  its  use.  If  it  be  breathed 
only  for  a  short  time,  its  effects  usually  pass  off  in  a  few  minutes. 
I  have  never  known  them  to  continue  for  more  than  an  hour ;  stad 
in  this  case  the  patient  had  been  kept  under  its  influence  for  for^- 
five  minutes.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  not  frequent,  unless  it  is 
inhaled  soon  after  food  has  been  taken.  I  have  not  seen  convul- 
sions follow  its  exhibition,  nor  any  delirium,  except  a  slight  ajid 
transitory  kind,  such  as  arises  from  intoxicating  liquors.  I  confess 
that  I  was  much  surprised  to  learn,  by  carefully  watchinff  its  effects,  to 
what  a  small  extent  and  for  how  short  a  time  it  disturoed  the  fanc- 
tions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  how  rare  it  was  to  find  headache 
amono"  the  consequences  of  its  inhalation. 

If,liowever,  the  state  of  narcotism  should  continue  longer  than 
is  necessary  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  produced,  the  means 
that  seem  to  me  the  most  likely  to  remove  it,  are  the  dashing  of 
cold  water  in  the  face ;  the  application  of  strong  stimulants,  as  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  to  the  nose ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  patient 
can  swallow,  the  administration  of  a  small  quantity  of  hot  spirit 
and  water.  The  object  is  to  increase  the  action  of  the  heart,  so 
that  the  blood  may  circulate  more  rapidly  through  the  lungs,  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  part  with  tlie  vapor  of  the  ether  that  is  mixed 
with  it.  When  narcotism  arises  from  any  noxious  substance  taken 
into  the  stomach,  we  adopt  means  to  empty  that  organ  as  soon  as 
possible  by  the  stomach  pump  or  an  emetic.  The  principle  of  the 
treatment  in  the  two  cases  are  the  same ;  the  object  being  in  both 
to  remove  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  state  of  the  system  tw&t  which 
thepatient  is  laboring. 

The  only  objections  of  which  I  am  aware  to  sulphuric  ether  as 
an  anaesthetic  agent,  are  its  pungent  odor,  which  is  ofienaive  to 
some  persons,  and  the  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  irritation  which 
its  inhalation  occasionally  produces  in  the  air  passages.  This 
irritation,  I  am  confident  may  be  in  great  measure  prevented  by 
proper  attention  to  the  mode  of  its  exhibition  and  the  quality  of  the 
article  used.  Admitting  these  objections  to  be  as  ^at  as  they 
have  been  said  to  be  by  those  who  have  urged  them  with  the  most 
earnestness,  they  do  not  in  my  opinion  counterbalance  the  advan- 
tages ;  and  I  h^ve  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  should  give  it  the 
preference  over  any  other  article  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  that 
IS  used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  insensibility. 

2d.     Of  CUoroJbrm. 

Chloroform  is  the  perchloride  of  formyle,  tlie  radical  of  foimic 
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acid.  U  bss  beea  atoateinod  by  Donifts  to  consrat  of  three  pait» 
of  chlorine  to  one  of  the  lu-carbaret  of  hydrofpn  [formyle].  It 
waa  discovered  alraott  umolteneousiy  nearly  twenty  years  since  in 
FrMce^  Germany,  and  this  country. 

It  was  first  employed  as  an  anesthetic  agent  by  Professor  Simp- 
son, of  Edinbuigo,  and  be  thought  that  it  possessed  '^variois  impor- 
tant advantages ''  over  sulphuric  ether.  He  says  that  ^^  it  is  far 
more  portable ;  more  manageable  and  powerful  ;*  more  agreeable  to 
inhale ;  is  less  exciting  than  ether ;  and  gives  us  far  greater  control 
and  command  over  the  superinduction  of  the  anesthetic  state."  If 
all  this  were  true,  it  would  no  doubt  be  preferable  to  any  other 
agent  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  But  subsequent  experience 
proved  that  it  is  not  so. 

Its  only  advantages  are  that  it  is  more  agreeable  to  inhale  than 
ether,  and  that  a  less  quantity  of  it  answers  the  purpose.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  he  denied  that  fatal  effects  have  followed  its 
inhalation  in  several  instances  even  when  administered  by  the  most 
judicious  hands }  that  in  some  cases  convulsions  have  been  pro- 
duced, and  in  others  a  great  disturbance  of  the  brain  causing  delir- 
ium In  some  persons  this  affection  of  the  mind  has  continued  for 
several  weeks* 

There  are  other  objections  of  a  minor  character.  Chloroform 
is  of  an  acrid,  caustic  nature,  and  if  it  come  in  contact  with  the 
skin,  unless  it  be  protected  by  some  oily  substance,  severe  excoria- 
tion is  the  conseauence.  Its  administration  is  oenerally  followed 
by  vomiting  and  headache,  which  continues  tor  several  hours, 
attended  by  a  great  degree  of  restlessness  and  want  of  sleep.  Sev- 
eral cases  have  come  under  my  care,  in  which  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system  have  been  afiected  to  an  alarming  extent ;  though  in 
every  instance,  it  was  said  that  a  small  quantity  only  of  chloro- 
form was  administered  for  the  purpose  of  performing  some  opera- 
tion on  the  teeth. 

An  individual  in  this  vicini^  was  thrown  into  violent  convul- 
sions, which  continued  for  three  or  four  days,  during  all  which 
time  she  was  in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility,  from  the  inhala- 
tion of  the  vapor  of  a  few  chops  of  chloroform  administered  by  a 
careful  and  judicious  physician.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
examples  of  this  kino;  but  it  is  not  necessary,  for  there  is  a 
stronger  ground  on  which  we  can  rest  our  of^position  to  the  use  of 
chloroform,  that  is,  its  danger  to  life.  This,  it  is  well  known,  has 
already  been  in  several  instances  destroyed  by  it.  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  it  has  caused  the  death  of  a  single  individual,  when 
properly  administered,  we  cannot  fail  to  have  our  misgivings  of  tlie 
safety  of  its  exliibition,  though  it  may  have  been  inhaled  in  almost 
numoerless  cases  without  any  ill  effect. 

I  am  satisBed  that  there  are  already  on  record  at  least  twenty 
weU-anthenticated  cases  of  death  from  the  inhalation  of  chloro- 
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form;  and  I  know  not  haw  t  oonscieiitioiift  man,  knowing  tkis 
fact,  can  willingly  take  the  responsibility  and  expose  hie  patient  to 
this  fearful  result.     One  of  the  conclusions  to  which  M.  Mai- 

Signe  arrives,  in  his  report  on  chloroform,  to  the  Academy  of 
edicine  in  Paris,  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  those  who  feel  inclined  to  use  it-  *^  Cbiorofonn  possesses  a 
toxic  action  peculiar  to  itself,  which  has  been  taken  aavantage  of 
in  medicine  by  arresting  it  at  the  period  of  insensibility,  miich 
action,  however,  may,  by  beinff  too  much  prolonged,  canse  imme- 
diate death."  The  dancer  is  that  we  cannot  always  know  the  pre- 
cise time  to  airest  it,  ana  that  the  fieUal  blow  may  be  struck  beroie 
we  make  the  attempt.  In  other  words,  chloroform  is  a  poison,  and 
the  insensibility  wnich  it  produces  is  only  the  first  stage  of  its  poi* 
sonous  action. 

3d.     Of  CUoHe  Ether. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  chloric  ether.  The  one,  the  strong  or 
concentrated;  and  the  other,  the  chloric  ether  of  commerce. 
They  are  both  tinctures  of  chloroform,  differing  from  each  other 
only  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  alcohol  and  chloroform  of 
which  the^  are  composea.  The  concentrated  consists  of  one  part 
of  chloroform  to  nine  parts  of  alcohol ;  and  in  the  chloric  ether 
of  commerce,  there  is  one  part  of  chloroform  to  fifteen  of  alcohol. 
The  former  is  the  one  which  is  sometimes  used  for  inhalation. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  first  recommended  for  this  purpose  by 
one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  Great  Britain,  William  Law- 
rence, Esq.,  of  London ;  but  I  cannot  learn  that  it  is  now  em- 
ployed in  Europe  to  any  extent  in  this  way.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly 
spoken  of  at  all  in  the  foreign  medical  journals  that  I  have  seen, 
and  t  have  examined  a  large  number  with  this  view.  It  has  been 
tried,  however,  pretty  extensively  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  and  Dr. 
J.  Mason  Warren,  both  at  the  Hospital  and  in  private  practice, 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  ill  effects  have  followed  its  use.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  they  are  well  satisfied  with  it,  and  pre* 
fer  it  to  the  other  anaesthetic  agents. 

At  the  same  time  it  canndt  be  denied  that  it  derives  its  power  of 
producing  insensibility  from  the  chloroform  it  contains ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  addition  of  alcohol  can  deprive  *it  of 
its  dangerous  properties,  when  it  is  well  known  that  the  mixtmre  of 
this  substance  with  sulphuric  ether  renders  it  in  a  great  measure 
unfit  for  inhalation. 

The  advantaffes  which  it  is  said  to  possess  are,  that  its  odor  is 
less  pungent  ana  disagreeable  than  that  of  sulphuric  ether,  Mid  that 
it. can  he  inhaled  with  little  or  no  inconvenience.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  as  much  chloric 
as  sulphuric  ether,  and  to  continue  the  inhalation  for  as  long  a 
time  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

The  aisadvanlages  are,  that  when  it  comes  in  oonta<^  with  Ae 
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uaproCected  skio  it  acts  upon  it  in  the  same  manner  as  chloroform. 
From  this  cause  a  patient  snfiered  several  months  at  the  Hospital, 
and  I  believe  much  more  severely  than  if  he  had  undergone  the 
operation  without  the  ether.  I  am  confident,  too,  that  it  is  more 
apt  to  produce  vomiting,  and  a  mater  disturbance  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  sjrstem,  causing  headache,  restlessness  and  vigilance,  which 
not  unfrequently  continue  formanv  hours  after  its  exhibition.  Per- 
haps these  last  symptoms  may  be  owing  to  the  great  amount  of 
alcohol  it  contains. 

I  cannot,  I  confess,  divest  myself  of  the  belief  that  chloric  ether 
is  an  unsafe  anaesthetic  agent,  when  I  consider  that  it  is  simply 
chloroform  diluted  with  alcohol.  It  is  true,  that  as  far  as  we 
know,  no  fatal  effects  have  hitherto  followed  its  inhalation ;  but  it 
is  also  true,  that  it  has  as  yet  been  used  to  a  verv  limited  extent, 
and  in  all  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  exhibited  that  have  come  to 
my  knowledge,  it  has  been  managed  with  great  caution  and  judg- 
ment. But  I  fear  that  if  it  be  used  with  the  same  freedom  that 
sulphuric  ether  is,  we  shall  soon  have  to  record  some  very  diflferent 
results.  We  cannot  feel  confident  that  it  will  always  lie  confided 
to  skilful  hands  only,  nor  by  any  means  certain  that  death,  when 
not  looked  for,  may  not  follow  its  exhibition.->-£of  •  M.  8.  Jour. 

BosTOir,  April  10,  I860. 

OLD  SCHOOL  NATIONAL  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  large  and  intelligent  body  of  physicians  has  held  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  meetings  in  College  Hall.  Their  proceedings 
afford  both  interest  and  amusement  to  an  impartial  spectator.  The 
opening  address  by  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  the  President  of  the 
association,  was  very  feebly  delivered,  and  heard  by  onlv  a  small 
portion  of  the  audience.  Though  entirely  destitute  of  eloquence, 
it  was  characterized  by  a  great  deal  of  common  sense,  being  a 
matter  of  fact  a&ir  without  any  gas  or  gasconade.  The  Doctor 
seemed  to  be  a  very  honest,  plain-spoken  man.  He  told  the  asso- 
ciation  that  a  great  reform  had  taken  place  in  medical  scienee 
during  the  half  century  just  elapsed.  Physicians  did  not  now  give 
their  patients  calomel  upon  all  oecaiiom  indiscriminately.  Tnere 
was  a  time  when  physicians,  he  said,  dared  not  to  go  into  consul* 
tation  on  a  case  or  typhoid  fever  and  acknowledge  that  they  had 
not  given  calomel ;  now  they^  often  treated  the  disease  without  cal- 
omel, and  even  sometimes  ^ith  little  or  no  medicine  of  any  kind. 
Formerly  cold  water  was  scarcely  ever  used,  either  externally  or 
internally — ^now  water  was  very  extensively  used  with  the  greatest 
benefits. 

This  was  all  very  well ;  but  we  thought  it  quite  a  pity  the  Doc- 
tor omitted  to  give  the  reasons  for  these  remarkable  changes.  Whjr 
coald  he  not  have  said  that  the  schools  had  been  roused  from  their 
learned  pedantry  by  unlearned  men, — that  cold  water  had  been 
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forced  apoa  their  ralnctsnt  attention  hy  a  German  peasant,  Priesa- 
nits — aiul  that  the  excessive  use  of  calomel  as  a  panacea,  had  been 
discoaraged  b^  an  enlightened  puUic  opinion,  ami  by  the  efforts  of 
medical  parties  who  had  shown  that  disease  could  be  treated 
better  without  such  insidious  poisons  than  with  them  ? — that* s  what 
the  Doctor  oufht  to  have  said ;  but  we  believe  he  said  enough  any 
how,  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  his  brethren  slightly. 

Some  rich  scenes  have  occurred  already,  producing  much  meni- 
ment.  While  the  subject  of  medical  education  was  under  discus- 
sion, a  gentleman  attached  to  the  Louisville  school  made  some 
sweeping  denunciations  of  medical  schools  in  the  West  and  South, 
as  deficient  in  respect  to  giving  practical  or  dinical  instruction. 
This  brouriit  out  Dr.  AfcPheeters  in  behalf  of  the  St.  Louis 
School,  and  Dr.  Bives  in  b^alf  of  Cincinnati,  who  made  indig- 
nant denials,  claiming  for  Iheir  respective  schools  ample  dinical 
resources. 

There  is  some  disposition  in  the  association  to  give  a  blow  to 
the  old  humbug  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  European  medical 
education  to  that  of  America,UKl  the  superiorihr  of  the  East  to 
the  West  in  our  own  country.  That's  right— it's  manly,  and  we 
believe  it's  just.  There  are  no  better  physicians  in  the  world  than 
many  of  those  who  practice  in  the  West — ^none  who  have  ever 
produced  better  results  in  the  cure  of  disease. 

Dr.  Wright,  an  ex-professor  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  in 
discussing  the  subject  of  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  medical 
education,  digressed  from  the  subject  to  make  a  very  bitter  attack 
upon  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  who,  he  declared,  treated  the 
professors  worge  than  tugtots*  This  was  presented  as  an  excuse 
tor  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  school,  which  he  declared  to 
be  dead  ana  putrid^  &c.  He  was  then  called  to  order  by  the  chair, 
and  took  his  seat. 

Dr.  Rives,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Wright  in  his  chair  in  the  Med- 
ical College  of  Ohio,  rose  to  defend  the  College  from  the  charge 
of  being  atad  and  putrid.  If  the  College,  said  he,  was  dead  and 
putrid,  were  not  the  professon  (who  preceded  him)  responsible  for 
Its  condition  ?  As  to  its  condition  and  its  former  faculty,  he  was 
about  to  say  something  verv  pungent,  when  he  was  called  to  order 
and  took  his  seat,  thus  spoiling  the  anticipated  fun. 

There  has  been  considerable  sparring  in  the  Association  already, 
and  more  may  be  expected.  Scores  of  resolutions,  reports  and 
fiery  speeches  are  waiting  an  opportunity  for  utterance. 

•  Among  the  distinguished  visitors  in  attendance  we  noticed  Dr. 
Caldwell,  the  venerable  patriarch  of  the  medical  profession  in 
America.  Although  between  eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age,  he 
still  retains  the  mental  vigor  which  he  displayed  when  we  knew 
him  more  than  thirty  years  ago  in  Philadelphia.  He  still  moves 
among  other  men  as  a  giant  among  Lilliputians,  and  the  long  white 
beard  (which  he  wears  for  the  protection  of  the  respiratory  organs) 
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adds  to  his  venerable  appeanaoe.  There  was  a  general  dieaopoinC- 
meni  eipressed  that  Dr.  Caldwell  was  not  nade  the  Presioent  of 
the  association,  as  was  anticipated  by  a  large  portion  of  the  pro- 
fession. By  the  election  of  Dr.  Mnssey,  as  President,  the  asso- 
ciation have  shown  that  they  are  weddra  to  the  past  rather  than 
the  future ;  and  although  there  seemed  to  be  considerable  dissatis- 
faction with  the  nomination,  the  conservative  influence  prevailed. 
Dr.  Mussey,  however,  not  having  the  proper  physical  attnbutes  for 
a  presiding  officer,  discreetly  withdrew  and  left  the  chair  to  be 
occupied  b^  the  Vice  Presidents.  As  yet  there  is  scarcely  enough 
of  the  spirit  of  pro^ss  in  the  association  to  make  a  vigorous  effort; 
but  it  is  evidently  increasing,  and  we  learn  that  more  liberal  meas- 
ures are  about  to  be  brought  forward  by  the  members. 

Dr.  Caldwell,  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  Davis,  Dr.  Mitchell,  and  many 
others  who  have  something  of  the  spirit  of  reform,  might  easily 
give  a  liberal  tone  to  the  asssociation  if  they  would  unite  their 
efforts  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  and  eo  forward  with  a  respecta- 
ble show  of  moral  conrage.*-Ctii.  Datty  Times. 

ACTION  FOB  SURGICAL  ATTENDANCE  AND  THB 

SUPPLY  OF  MEDICINES. 

ExoHxaoaa  Chambkb,  December  4.  Before  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  and  a  common  jury.    Vickers  «f  •  Shipton. 

Mr.  Knowles  and  Mr.  Pulling  conducted  the  case  for  the  plain- 
tiff, and  Sir  F.  Thesiger  (with  Mr.  Hayes)  appeared  for  the 
defendant. 

This  was  an  action  by  which  the  plaintiff  sought  to  recover 
from  the  defendant  the  sum  £38  ITs.,  and  a  ftarther  sum  of  £8. 
3s.,  for  8urg:ical  attendance  and  medicines  supplied. 

The  defendant  paid  the  sum  of  £85  in  court,  and  pleaded  that 
beyond  that  amount  he  was  not  indebted. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  is  a  surgeon  of  some  eminence,  in 
large  practice,  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  that  the  defendant 
is  a  retired  attorney  of  an  advanced  age  and  feeble  constitution. 
On  the  S3d  of  November,  in  the  year  184T,  the  defendant  was  a 
oaasenger  in  one  of  the  trains  of  the  Oreat  Western  Railway  at 
Maidenhead,  for  London,  when,  as  they  were  arriving  at  the 
Slough  atation,  their  train  was  met  hj  a  luggage  train,  and  an  iron 
bflur  which  ought,  but  for  the  negligence  of  the  servants  of  the 
company,  to  have  been  securely  bound  round  one  of  the  Iv^gage 
vans,  came  in  contact  with  the  lamp  of  the  carriage  wherein  the 
defendant  was  seated.  Observing  this  concussion,  and  the  danger 
which  threatened  him,  the  defendant  was  in  the  act  of  rising  to 
avoid  the  How,  when  he  was  struck  with  much  violence  upon  the 
cheek,  by  which  not  only  were  two  of  his  teeth  knocked  out,  but 
his  jaw  was  fractured.  Upon  their  arrival  at  Slough,  the  defend- 
ant waa  taken  out  ef  the  carriage,  and  the  company's  servants 
igg^u^ly  aeat  off  te  obtain  the  medical  attendanee  of  a  Mr.  Moiw 
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blad,  a  sui^geoa  in  the  viilsfi^.    On  makii^  an  examinalion  of  the 
(iractare  that  gentleman  advised  that  the  ^fefendant  shoald  submit 
to  have  the  fractred  portions  of  the  bone  removed.    To  that  pro- 
posal, however,  the  aefendant  demurred,  remarking,  as  well  as  be 
could  speak,  that  he  should  prefer  consulting  his  own  medical 
friend  before  such  a  course  were  adopted.    That  medical  friend 
proved  to  be  the  present  plaintiff.     Eventually  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Morblad  was  not  acted  upon,  and  the  defendant  was  removed 
to  London,  laboring  under  severe  and  painful  suflfering.     Upcm 
their  arrival  at  the  Faddington  terminus,  Mr.  Morblad  accompa- 
nied the  patient  to  the  house  of  the  plaintiff,  at  32  Baker  street. 
From  that  gentleman's  presence  the  defendant  was  conveyed  to 
Forde's  hotel,  in  Manchester  square,  where  he  was  attended  and 
most  skilfully  and  carefully  watched  and  treated  b^  the  plaintiff. 
Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  he  had  done  everything  that  skill, 
energy  and  kindness  could  suggest  for  the  alleviation  of  the  defend- 
ant's suflbrinfls.     When  the  defendant  had  got  somewhat  better,  he 
was  removed  to  lodgings  he  had  formerly  occupied  in  Harler 
street,  and  there  he  continued,  as  heretofore,  to  receive  the  attend- 
ance of  the  plaintiff.    He  was  also  visited  by  the  late  Mr.  Liston, 
the  eminent  surgeon,  who  said  he  regarded  the  result  of  the  plain- 
tifi^s  care  and  skill  as  a  triumph  of  surgical  art,  and  as  a  moniK 
ment  of  skill  which  he  or  any  other  medical  man  might  justly  be 
proud  of.     In  consequence  of  the  great  care  and  skill  which  the 
plaintiff  had  exhibited  in  the  treatment  of  the  case,  the  defendant's 
jaw  was  set,  and  finallv  preserved,  and  in  the  end  he  had  effected 
a  most  perfect  cure,  ana  the  defendant  had  ever  since  enjoyed  excel- 
lent health.     In  the  course  of  time  the  defendant  commenced  an 
action  against  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  for  cooipen* 
sation  for  the  imury  he  had  sustained.     The  Company  had  made 
an  offer  of  £300,  and  to  pay  all  the  costs  incurred,  by  way  of 
compromising  the  action.    It  chanced,  however,  that  this  propo- 
sition w&s  declined.     Upon  the  day  on.  which  the  trial  was  to 
have  come  on,  the  Company  having  in  the  meantime  made  some 
further  inquiries  as  to  the  nature  of  the  accident  and  the  sufierii^ 
the  defendant  had  undergone,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  medical 
attendence,  they  increased  their  offer  to  X400,  and  the  payment 
of  all  costs.    This   second  profier  was  accepted.     By^and-^by, 
however,  the  present  defendant  cavilled  at  the  amount  which  his 
medical  attendant,  to  whom  he  had  been  indebted  for  the  preset 
vation  of  his  jaw,  had  charged,  and  therefore  the  present  action 
had  been  brought  for  its  recovery ;  and  in  reply,  the  defendant  had 
urged  diat  £16  would  be  ample  remuneration,  and  eventually  be 
hM  paid  £26  in  court,  and  pleaded  that  to  no  larger  sum  was  the 
plaintiff  entitled. 

In  support  of  the  case  for  the  plaintif!^  it  was  proved  that  the 
case  haa  been  one  of  extreme  danger,  the  rooi«  so  as  erjrsipelas, 
and  even  delirium  tremens,  was  very  liable  to  supervene ;  smg  that 
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altboqg^  il  had  been  teoommeiiM  by  Mr.  Morblad  that  the  fnto- 
tured  portioDs  should  be  removed,  the  skill  and  constant  attention 
of  the  plaintiff  had  rendered  such  a  violent  course  to  be  submitted 
to  by  the  patient  unnecessary.  It  was  also  proved  that  the  attend- 
ance of  the  plaintiff  had  been  constant,  frequent,  arid  on  many 
occasions  of  protracted  duration;  that  those  attendances  had  m 
point  of  number  amounted  to  37 ;  and  then  it  was  stated  by  sev- 
eral medical  practitioners  that  the  charges  which  had  been  made 
by  the  plaintiff  were  fair  and  reasonable,  and  that  the  custom  with 
a  geneiul  practitioner  was  to  charge  half  a  guinea  foran  attendance, 
and  in  some  cases  also  to  charge  for  the  supply  of  medicine  at  a 
price  somewhat  lower  or  about  the  same  as  that  charged  by  the 
druggists,  instead  of  the  ordinary  chaige  of  an  apothecary.  It  did 
not  appear,  however,  by  the  testimony^of  these  witnesses,  and  there 
was  any  general  rule  or  custom  in  the  profession  as  to  the  mode  of 
charjgixiff. 

Sir  F.  Thesiser,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  said,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  disparage  the  skill  or  abilities  of  the  plaintiff  in 
the  case.  No  doubt  the  services  of  that  gentleman  had  been  of 
great  value  to  the  defendant ;  yet,  even  though  they  had  been  so, 
he  was  prepared  to  contend  that  tfie  charges  of  these  services  w^re 
eitravagant,  and  that  the  sum  which  the  defendant  had  paid  into 
court,  namely  £26,  was  an  ample  payment. 

A  number  of  medical  gentlemen  were  called  to  show  that  the 
charges  were  exorbitant,  and  very  different  from  those  which  they 
should  have  made  in  a  similar  case.  The  majority  of  these  wit- 
nesses appeared  to  think  the  custom  of  general  practitioners,  in 
respect  ot  their  charges,  was,  that  where  they  charged  half  a 
guinea  for  the  visit  the  v  did  not  make  any  charge  for  medicine,  but 
that  in  cases  where  the  medicine  was  charged,  tfien  there  was 
either  no  item  for  attendance,  or  at  all  events  a  very  much  smaller 
one— 4#.9  or  3$.  9d.  even.  Where  a  consultation  was  held,  the 
general  practitioner  would  chaige  one  guinea,  and  if  the  attendances 
were  of  long  duration,  probably  more  than  half  a  guinea  would  be 
chaiged;  but  they  stated  that  if  the  particular  rase  were  of  a 
natnre  to  demand  a  second  visit  in  the  course  of  one  day,  they  would 
not,  as  the  plaintiff  seems  to  have  done,  charge  for  that  second 
visit*     The  plaintiff's  account  exhibited  43  visits,  and  a  supply  of 


40  draughts,  19  bottles  of  lotion,  some  box  or  boxes  of  ointment, 
and  aom^  lint. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  said  that  lie  had  been  malung  a  calcn- 
lation  of  these  items ;  it  was  this — if  5t.  were  charged  for  each 
viait  that  item  would  amount  to  £10.  ISt.;  if  It.  were  charged 
for  aaeh  draught,  that  wonld  be  £»  more;  if  the  19  bottles  of 
lotion  were  put  at  3|.  Od.  per  bottle,  that  would  be  £8.  6t.  6d.; 
and  then  St.  6d.  for  the  ointment  and  lint ;  so  that,  taking  all  these 
itama  together  at  that  calculation — ^for,  with  respect  to  the  visits. 
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the  witnesses  for  the  defenbnt  said  that  6s.  was  the  usual  chai^ 
where  the  medicine  was  made  a  chamable  item  of— at  that  calcQ> 
latioD^  therefore,  all  the  items  woala  amooat  to  £16/68.  Now 
the  defendant  had  paid  £26  into  court.  He  did  not  say  that  the 
latter  sum  was  too  much  or  too  little ;  that  was  a  question  alto- 
geUier  for  the  jury  to  determine. 

Mr.  McCann,  of  Parliament  street,  stated  that  his  cham  would 
be  half  a  guinea  a  visit  in  such  a  case,  without  change  ror  medi- 
cine ;  or  if  the  medicine  were  chai^ged  for,  he  shoukfnot  chaige 
the  visit,  if  in  town. 

Cross-examined. — He  thought  a  guinea  for  a  virit  was  fair  and 
reasonable^  if  it  could  be  got.    (Laughter.) 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron. — Or  two  guineas,  perhiqis? 

Mr.  McCann. — No  doubt^  for  they  all  took  as  laige  a  fee  as 
they  cottldget.    ( Renewed  laughter. ) 

Sir  F.  Tnesiger  asked  one  of  the  witnesses  whether  he  would 
not  make  a  charge  of  a  laiger  fee  to  a  duke  or  a  marquis  than  to  a 
person  in  a  lower  condition  of  life. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  could  not  think  this  was  a  fSur  _ 
to  put  in  the  present  case.    Rank  had  nothing  to  do  with  i£ 

Sir  F.  Thesiger  submitted  that  it  was  important  that  he  shoukl 
show  that  bet.  For  instance,  he  himself  should  not  expect  to  be 
chareed  so  hish  a  fee  as  his  Lorddiip.  He  should  expect  that  his 
Loraship  would  be  charged  more  than  himself.    (Lai^^hter.) 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron. — I  should  hope  not  Sir  Frederick ;  for 
I  dare  say  that  your  income  is  considerably  laiger  than  mine. 
(Renewed  laughter. ) 

M.  Knowles  replied,  and 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  told  tfie  jmy  that  he  had  hem  endeav- 
orii^  to  discover  whether  there  was  any  general  rule  or  general 
custom  of  charging  amongst  the  medical  profession,  but  he  had 
watched  and  searched  without  the  least  approach  to  success.  The 
question,  therefore  remained  for  them  to  say  whether  the  £26 
which  had  been  paid  into  court  was  a  sufficient  and  fair  sum  as  a 
remuneration  for  the  very  valoaUe  services  which  the  plaintiff  had 
rendered  to  the  defendant.  He  couki  not  avoid  saying  that  it  wte 
to  be  Umented  that  the  defendant,  who  had  retired  ftom  the  legal 
profession,  should  have  forced  the  ^ainSiff,  as  well  as  himself,  into 
all  the  terrors  and  expenses  of  a  law<*suit  in  such  a  matter,  especi* 
ally  as  he  was  now  enjoying  all  the  benefits  arising  from  the  jxain- 
tiff's  skill.  It  would  have  been  fer  better  had  m  cdled  in  some 
mutual  friend  to  arrange  the  affitir. 

The  jury  retired  at  half  past  2  o'clock,  and  returned  into  court 
at  26  minutes  to  6  o'clock,  with  a  vercBet  for  the  plaiotiff-^dama- 
ges  £40y  induding  the  £26  paid  into  court.-— XiOiNfois  Med.  Ghu. 
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NioBT  VitiTfl. — Within  wbat  hoars  oiiffbt  physicians  and  sor- 

Seons  to  consider  their  visits  as  <<  Night  visits,^  and  charge  for 
lem  accordingly?  This  question  has  recently  been  submitted  to, 
and  solved  by,  a  lenl  tribunal  in  Belgium.  After  hearing  various 
witnessess*  it  was  decided,  that  all  ptsiU  made  beitoeen  9  A.  M. 
and  6  A.  M.  ought  to  be  regarded  as  nighi  visits.  This  decision 
•eems  to  be  just  and  reasonable,  both  to  patients  and  medical  men. 
Jour,  of  laed.y  June,  1849, 


Chloric  Eiher  in  Surgery.-^n  Saturday,  March  Sd,  several 
adroitly  performed  operations  took  place  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen* 
eral  Hospital,  (under  Dr.  Warren,  Sen.)  Each  patient,  sucoessftiHy 
brought  into  the  amphitheatre,  was  subjected  to  the  ansBsthetic  infliK 
ence  otehlorie  ether,  which  is  preferred  by  several  of  the  suigeons  of 
the  institution,  it  appears,  to  chloroform  or  pure  ether.  The  fearless 
mode  of  usin^  it,  snows  why  so  much  fault  is  found  with  these 
agents  in  private  practice.  The  mouth,  cheek  and  nose  beiitt 
freely  oiled,  a  large  dish  sponge  is  fully  saturated  with  the  fluid! 
Three  or  four  uunces,  perhaps,  are  poured  on,  and  then  it  is 
applied  over  the  face.  Being  soft  and  yielding,  the  spoi^  fits 
admirably,  and  should  the  patient  incline  to  withdraw,  or  twist 
himself  m  the  chair,  no  injury  can  ensue.  If  the  evaporation  is 
too  rapid  before  sleep  is  produced,  another  dash  from  the  bottle 
usually  completes  the  preparatory  process.  Ail  the  mechanicsil 
contrivances  heretofore  devised  for  the  administration  of  these 
sense-destroying  medicines,  have  wholly  disaj^ared  before  a 
simple  sponge.  Enough  of  the  atmospheric  air  finds  its  way 
through  the  walls  of  a  soft  pliable  one,  to  obviate  any  dancer  fit^m 
the  want  of  it.  If  the  lips  and  nostrils  were  not  protected  by  oil, 
ihey  would  be  severely  excoriated  by  the  chloric  ether.  This  is 
a  precaution,  consequently,  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  uixler  any  cir* 
cumstances.  To  us,  the  odor  of  this  article  is  delightful,  com* 
pared  with  that  of  ether;  and  if  it  takes  a  little  more  time  to  put  the 
patient  in  circumstances  for  an  operation,  the  agreeableness  of  die 
article  is  more  than  a  compensation  for  tl^  delay  .-—Bat.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour. 


CoLLODxoH  IN  Bdbvs. — M.  Vallctte,  surgeon  to  the  Hotel  Dieu 
in  Lyons,  uses  collodion  extensively  in  the  treatment  of  bums. 
The  first  effect  produced  by  its  apphcation  is  refrigeration ;  it  also 
contracts  the  innltrated  tissues,  and  effectually  excludes  the  air.  It 
has  been  observed,  moreover,  that  the  resulting  cicatrization  is 
BBore  regular  than  imder  other  forms  of  dressing.— Proi^.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.^  Dec.  S6. 
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ComrRACTiLiTY  OF  THK  SpKKiT. — Some  interesting  experiments 
on  this  subject  have  been  recently  performed  by  the  Biological  So- 
ciety, at  the  request  of  M.  Rayer. 

From  the  researches  of  M.  Kolliker,  and,  before  him,  of  many 
other  physiologists,  we  know  that  muscular  tissue  is  composed  of 
a  series  of  elongated  cellules,  wifh  an  elongated  nucleus  running 
parallel  to  that  of  the  cellule.  The  same  author  has  also  described 
this  arrangement  in  many  organs,  or  parts  of  organs,  where  mus- 
cular tissue  had  not  been  thought  to  exist.  He  nas  fomid  them, 
for  example,  in  the  nipple  and  its  areola — ^in  the  arteries,  veins, 
lymphatics,  in  the  Fallopian  tubes,  in  the  spleen,  &c.  No«r,  if 
these  cellules  were  really  of  a  muscular  nature,  it  is  evident  that 
they  must  be  contractile*  M.  Wagner  has  submitted  this  to  the 
test  of  experiment,  and  found  that  the  spleen  contracted  evidently 
under  the  influence  of  galvanism.  Indeed,  M.  Defermon  had  pre- 
viously directed  attention  to  the  singular  contortions  of  this  organ 
produced  by  strychnine.  The  experiments  performed  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  M.  Bayer,  and  relative  to  this  interesting  question,  were 
made  on  dogs.  One  of  these  animals  was  poisoned  with  sttych* 
Bine,  the  spleen  having  been  first  exposed.  The  oi^an  was  care* 
folly  measured,  and,  when  the  convulsions  appeared,  it  was  meafr- 
wea  again.  The  volume  of  the  oi^n  was  very  slightly  dimiur 
iahed — ^not  more  so  than  might  be  accounted  for  by  dimrence  of 
circulation ;  but  the  surface  of  the  organ  had  evidently  undergone 
a  remarkaUe  chanse.  It  was  crisped,  and  the  edges  had  assumed 
another  form.  Tais  experiment  was  not  very  conclusive.  The 
spleen  of  another  do^  was,  therefore,  exposed  and  measured,  after 
which  a  strong  electrical  current  was  directed  on  it.  After  a  few 
minutes,  the  long  diameter  had  diminished  by  two  or  three  centim- 
etres. The  experiment  was  repeated  several  times  with  the  same 
results.  On  passing  the  current  acrosf  the  organ,  its  transverse 
diameter  became  diminished.  The  pedicle  of  the  spleen  was  now 
cut  across,  and  it  was  suspended  by  its  larger  end  from  one  of  the 
conductors  of  the  machine.  On  applying  the  other  wire,  which 
was  done  more  than  twenty  times,  the  spleen  was  seen  to  ascend, 
and  to  become  twisted  in  the  most  evident  manner. — Med.  Times, 
Dec.  29,  1849. 


ImtituHon  for  Imheciles  and  Idiots. — Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbue  has 
established  at  Barre,  Mass.,  an  institution  for  the  management  and 
education  of  imbeciles  and  idiots.  The  system  of  instruction  pur- 
sued, is  stated  to  be  of  a  most  comprehensive  character,  and  appli* 
cable  to  every  variety  of  subjects. 

<^  It  embraces  a  proper  physical  education :  the  education  of  the 
senses ;  the  development  of  functions  and  aptitudes ;  the  ordinary 
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mental  exercises  of  childiiood ;  and  floaliy  the  moral  treatment  or 
management,  iacladin^  everything  calculated  to  break  up  the 
dominion  of  perverted  instincta  and  animal  appetites,  and  to  sub* 
stitote  an  intelligent  self-control." 

We  wish  Dr.  W«  every  aaooess  in  his  most  laudable  enterprise* 


PROFESSIONAL  INSULTS. 


BOYAL  COURT,  GUERNSEY. 

Satukdat,  MAaoa  9,  1890. 
Ozanfu  V.  De  Lisle. 

Alt  action  was  brought  bv  Mr.  Ozannb  against  Mr.  Ds  Lisls, 
surgeon,  of  Guernsey,  for  defamation  of  character,  in  consequence 
of  the  latter  having,  in  the  presence  of  his  patient,  called  Mr. 
Osanne,  who  is  a  homcBopatnist,  ^*  an  impostor,  a  quack,  and  no 
professional  man." 

The  Qubkm's  CoMPTBOLLBa,  for  the  plaintiff,  opened  the  case, 
and  presented  an  Act  of  Court,  dated  March  5,  1840,  whereby 
Mr.  Ozanne  was  authorized  to  exercise  his  profession  in  the  islanc^ 
and  produced  his  diploma  from  the  University  of  Paris,  to  prove 
that  ne  was  an  accreaited  practitioner. 

The  Qubbm's  Pbopubbub  (delegate)  objected  to  the  document 
being  received,  as  there  was  no  evidence  of  ite  authenticity  befose 
the  Court. 

The  CouBT  admitted  the  validity  of  the  objection,  on  the  ground 
that  the  diploma  was  not  certified  by  the  required  authority. 

Mr.  Stephkn  Barbbt,  jun.,  deposed  that  he  had  printed  cards 
and  circulars  for  Mr.  Ozanne  relative  to  the  Guernsey  Homceo- 
pathic  Institution. 

Dra.  Maobata,  Hoskins,  Collknbttb,  Cobbin,  Smith,  ^six- 
teenth depot,)  Tranter,  and  Mansell,  were  severalljf  examined 
AS  io  thetr  opinion  of  kommcfothy^  and  gave  it  as  thetrjirm  eon^ 
vidian  ihai  the  system  is  noihing  but  quaekeryf  imposition^  and 
a  delusion  practiced  upon  those  who  submit  to  it.  Sej^ular  prae» 
iiiioners^  they  declared^  could  not  meet  the  homaopathists  in  con- 
nsUaiian.  Allopathy  is  the  very  reverse  of  hommopaikyt  and^ 
tiurtfoTO  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  agree  in  their  modes 
of.  ireainunt.  Besides^  homaopathy  was  not  considered  a  legitU 
male  praeiice^  either  in  England  or  Ireland ;  and  regular  prat* 
tiiioners  could  not  meet  hom(Boj>athistSf  seeing  they  abjured  leai- 
innate  pnutiee^  without  damaging  their  reputation^  andjor  thai 
roasan  ihty  objected  to  meet  them  anjfwhere  in  consultation. 

The  Bailiff,  in  summing  up,  said,  that  by  the  Act  of  Cout, 
Mr.  Oza^noe  was  authorised  to  practise  hia  proiession  in  the  island. 
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Tb0  wonb  in  the  indictment  inqiuted  to  Mr.  De  Lisle  had  been 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  witnesses.  But  it  had  not  been  proved 
that  Mr.  Ozanne  was  a  ooack.  Many  witnesses  had  been  heard 
and  a  heap  of  books  had  been  produoed  which  did  not  bear  opon 
the  case,  although  both  weie  unanimoos  in  sentiment  that  homoeo- 
pathy is  an  imposture.  But  that  was  not  the  question  for  the  Court 
to  settle,  inasmuch  as  that  would  be  to  decide  without  the  required 
evidence.  If  Mr.  De  Lisle  had  satisfied  himself  with  attacking 
homoeopathy  as  a  system  of  imposture,  without  descending  to  per- 
sonalities, be  could  not  have  been  cited  before  the  Court;  but 
when  one  individual  told  another  who  is  practising  that  syrtem, 
^'  you  are  an  impostor,''  it  was  nec^sary  that  they  should  prove 
that  he  is  such.  But  no  such  proof  had  been  tendered.  Looking 
at  the  position  of  the  parties,  it  was  necessary  to  inquire  whether 
any  provocation  had  been  given?  The  words  were  uttered  in 
answer  to  «  cpestion  from  Air.  Ozanne.  He  did  not  think  there 
was  provocation  to  justiiy  the  wonfe  used,  inasmuch  as  they  fol- 
lowea  in  the  course  of  conversation*  An  opinion  prevails  among 
the  faculty  that  homoeopathy  is  a  quackery ;  but  when  a  person 
takes  upon  himself  to  prefer  a  charge  against  those  who  adopt  that 
system,  lie  takes  upon  himself  the  responsibUity  of  proving  his 
own  words. 

The  Jurats  were  unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  Act  of  Court 
sufficiently  established  the  quality  of  physician  taken  by  Mr. 
Ozanne  in  his  action.  They  also  considered  that  Mr.  De  Lisle's 
words  were  not  justified,  but  were  used  without  {premeditation; 
that  Mr.  Ozanne's  conduct  had  been  moderate  and  forbearing,  and 
oonchided  by  sentencing  Mr.  De  Lisle  to  pay  £5  damages  to  the 
plaintiff,  an  ecu  (2«.  6a.)  to  the  Queen,  and  costs. — Lon^  Lan. 


PRESSURE  IN  SPERMATORRHEA. 

Tax  influence  of  pressure  in  producing  absorption  of  thickeiiiiir 
or  diseased  parts,  as  in  Aneurisms,  the  fioers  of  muscles  destroys 
by  the  passage  of  a  ball,  wounds  in  machinery,  &c.,  &c.,  has 
arrested  the  attention  of  a  great  number  of  philosophic  minde  in 
the  profession.  We  have  been  forcibly  struck  witii  its  poweiAil 
curative  influence>in^permattorrhea  consequent  on  self-abuse;  almost 
every  case  will  yield  to  the  power  of  this  great  natural  remedy,  if 
judiciously  applied.  It  is  only  necessary  in  most  cases,  daring  the 
hours  of  sleep. 

When  combined  with  Lallemand's  practice  of  cauterizing  the 
seminal  ducts,  (a  measure  that  should  be  used  with  great  caation,) 
and  a  jodicious  course  of  out-door  exercise  and  douche  baths,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  almost  every  ease  may  be  restored. 
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^  The  pressaiB,  we  would  state  for  the  information  of  our  profe»* 
sional  friends,  may  be  directed  by  the  application  of  an  ovoid  me* 
tallic  or  wooden  pad,  directly  vpon  the  seminal  docts.  We  are  in 
the  habit  of  applying  it  by  means  of  a  very  simple  device,  consist- 
ing of  such  a  pad  attached  to  a  silver  jugum,  encircling  and  r^ 
moving  all  pressure  from  the  private  parts,  and  this  is  in  turn  a^ 
tacheato  a  gum-elastic  strap,  both  before  and  behind,  passing  over 
•ach  shoulder,  and  buckling  in  front.  This  instrument  is  equally 
adapted  to  the  cure  of  piles ;  no  case  can  resist  the  influence  for 
more  than  three  months.  Of  course,  for  them,  the  pad  must  be  of 
a  different  shape,  entering  the  bowel. 

Every  surgeon  should  be  able,  with  the  hints  above  given,  and 
the  aid  of  a  turner  and  silversmith,  to  make  the  instruments  him- 
self. But  caustic  is  only  applieable  to  the  atonic  or  paaive  9iage 
of  the  disease,  where  the  discharge  is  constant,  though  only  in  ex- 
tremely small  quantity.  But  even  then  Tannin  is  a  much  safer 
and  equally  efficacious  application. 

We  feel  bound  in  this  place  to  caution  the  profession  against  the 
use  of  caustic  by  the  instrument  of  Lallemand ;  however  deeply 
we  may  be  indebted  to  that  distinguished  sut^^on,  his  instrument 
is  radically  defective  ;  from  its  construction,  it  is  equally  as  dan- 
gerous in  surgical  hands,  as  in  those  of  the  physician  or  patient. 
To  meet  this  emergency,  we  devised  the  instrument  described  in  an 
essay  published  in  1847  in  1002  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sufw 
gical  Journal.  This  is  awlicaUe  to  the  cauterization  of  the 
mouth  of  the  ducts  with  matnematical  precision  and  perfect  safety; 
it  is  now  in  general  use  both  here  ana  abroad.  It  gives  us  great 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  add  another  instrument  for  the  application  of 
tannin  and  other  milder  agents,  which  may  be  intrusted  to  the  hands 
of  the  physician,  and  in  cases  of  decided  intelligence,  to  the  pa^ 
tient  himself.  It  consists  of  a  small  bougie  with  a  ball  on  its  end, 
just  large  enough  to  project  over  the  truncated  edge  of  a  common 
silver  catheter,  very  slightly  curved ;  this  is  coated  with  tannin, 
for  about  two  inches,  and  then  thrust  into  the  curvcti  end  of  the 
catheter,  butt  forward :  it  is  then  passed  as  far  as  the  membranous 
part  of  the  urethra,  where  it  will  always  stop  from  the  slight  curve 
of  the  instrument,  and  the  resistance  it  experiences.  The  brugie 
is  now  pushed  forward,  and  the  tannin  left  upon  the  irritable  or 
hyperaemic  membrane.  Should  this  simple  ana  safe  instrument  be 
made  the  means  of  applying  caustic,  it  should  only  be  done  by  the 
surgeon,  and  in  very  small  Quantity ;  we  have  seen  the  most  disas- 
trous results  from  its  impruaent  use. — iV.  F.  SealptL 


Thx  Skelkton  NBORo.-^One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  ever 
exhibited  in  human  shape,  may  now  be  seen  at  the  Halt  of  the 
Apprentices'  Library,  in  Meeting  street.     It  is  a  living  skeletOD, 
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in  tbe  peraon  of  a  negro  or  mestizo,  aged  about  thirty-eight  jrears, 
and  bearing  the  name  of  Wade  Hampton.  To  designate  him  as 
a  living  skeleton  is  no  figure  of  speecn,  but  the  liteial  tmdi — ^for 
he  is  nothing  but  skin  and  bone,  from  his  neck  down  to  his  eztran- 
ities.  His  arms,  hands,  legs,  and  feet  are  entirely  useless  to  hinr; 
and  he  occupies  a  sitting  or  recumbent  posture,  being  wholly  inca* 
pable  of  standing;  erect.  Nothing  but  ^^ ocular  demonstration" 
will  suffice  to  give  an  adequate  conception  of  the  extreme  and 
reed-like  slendemess  of  his  limbs.  Of  course  he  is  utterly  heip> 
less,  and  is  entirely  dependent  on  others  to  be  fed,  dressed,  am 
otherwise  attended.  His  head,  induding  his  face,  is  the  cmly 
member  of  his  body,  which,  in  aught  but  motion,  connects  him 
with  living  humanity. 

He  ^ssestes  a  pleasant  and  agreable  visage ;  his  face  being 
fleshy,  if  not  exactly  full,  and  in  striking  contrast  with  the  rest  of 
his  outward  and  attenuated  man.  Althou^  thus  deprived  of  die 
just  portions  of  humanity,  and  shrivelled  into  a  perfect  anaiomg^ 
he  is  intelligent,  chatty  and  cheerful,  has  an  excellent  appetite,  and 
actually  enjoys  existence.  He  says  he  is  one  of  the  sons  of  tem- 
perance ;  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  looks  to  a  cam> 
pezisation  in  Heaven  for  his  stinted  allotment  of  blessings  on  earth. 
Of  the  value  of  money  be  is  quite  sensible,  and  receivra,  with  his 
mouth,  a  proffered  coin.  In  his  present  skeleton  state,  he  has 
•been  ever  since  he  was  eight  years  of  age ;  and  he  ascribes  it  to 
his  having  taken  an  overdose  of  Hippo,  or  some  other  medicine, 
and  then  drenching  himself  with  cold  water.  He  was  bom  in 
Columbia  county,  Georgia,  about  twenty  miles  from  Augusta,  and 
was,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  and  still  is,  the  property  of  a  Mr. 
Humphrey  Evans,  who  refuses  to  part  with  him  on  any  tenna,  and 
he  is  now  being  exhibited  for  the  orst  time. — Chat.  Vourier* 


Treathknt  of  HoopiNd  CouoH. — Dr.  Paresi  has  published 
experiments  of  his,  made  during  an  epidemic  of  hooping  cough, 
'which  reigned  in  the  Lommeline.  He  had  in  view  to  asceitain 
"die  relative  value  of  the  various  treatments  which  had  been  pro- 
posed for  that  disease.  Out  of  ISl  patients.  111  were  from  three 
to  ten  years  old,  nine  from  ten  to  thirty,  and  two  were  fif^  yean 
old.  Forty*eight  of  these  were  treated  by  the  ordinary  nieCliod ; 
twenty-seven  took  cochineal;  nineteen,  laurel  water ;  six,  vegetable 
acids;  and  twenty-two  were  treated  by  a  mixed  method.  All 
those  who  were  treated  with  cochineal,  or  the  vegetable  acids, 
recovered  without  exception.  The  result  was  almost  the  same 
with  ttose  who  took  laurel  water;  and  out  of  the  remaining  sixty, 
who  were  treated  either  by  the  ordinary  or  mixed  method^  eighteen 
died.— J7  C^non  Mtdcale. 
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Tbsatmsht  or  Htdeocbphalus. — Every  one  is  acquainted 
with  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  effectual  treatment  for  this  dis- 
ease,  especially  for  that  most  dangerous  form  known  as  ^*  tubercu- 
lar meningitis/'  M.  Hahn,  physician  to  the  hospital  at  Aix, 
recommends  strongly  the  fddlowing  method,  in  cases  where  the  dis- 
ease has  already  made  some  prepress  before  the  medical  attendant 
has  been  called  in*  Dr.  Hahirs  method  consists  in  employing 
tartar  emetic  ointment  in  friction  on  the  scalp,  which  is  previously 
shaved.  The  ointment  is  rubbed  in  for  ten  minutes  at  a  tioie,  and 
a  piece  of  linen  besmeared  with  it  is  then  placed  on  the  hea^. 
Tlie  frictions  are  renewed  every  two  hours,  until  the  pustules  begin 
to  appear.  The  eflfects  are,  of  course,  very  severe.  The  whole 
scalp  becomes  inflamed,  and  numerous  small  ulcers  are  formed, 
which  heal  with  difficulty,  and  generally  destroy  the  points  ot  the 
scalp  in  which  they  were  situated.  The  author  affirms  that  he  has 
employed  this  severe,  but  absolutely  necessary  mode  of  treatment, 
with  success,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  having  thereby  saved  more 
than  a  doaen  children,  whose  lives  would  have  been  inevitably 
sacrificed  but  for  it.— Med.  Tim$i^  Dee.  22j  1849. 

Sanitakt  Mbasurss  in  DissBCTiNo-RooKs. — M.  Sucqitbt 
recently  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  a  letter, 
with  further  details,  concerning  his  plan  of  rendering  dissecting^ 
rooms  innoxious,  by  injections  of  sulphite  of  soda.  The  author 
considers  that  his  method  is  now  brought  to  the  greatest  possible 
perfection,  as  he  is  enabled  to  prevent  tne  action  of  the  sulphite  of 
aoda  upon  the  knives  used  in  dissection.  This  is  effected  by  plac- 
ing, for  forty-eight  hours,  the  solution  of  the  sulphite,  previously 
rendered  neutral,  into  tubes  containing  zinc  filings.  A  certain 
proportion  of  sulphite  of  zinc  is  thereby  formed,  and  the  solution 
of  sulphite  of  soda  loses  the  property  of  acting  upon  the  dissecting 
instruments. — PhiL  Med.  Newe. 

PuKB  Ai^oivD  Oil  a  Purs  Substitute  for  Cod-livbb  Oil. — 
Messrs.  Duncan  and  Nurm,  of  Colchester,  state  that  their  expe^ 
rience  in  360  cases  is  highly  favorable  to  the  theraputical  virtues 
of  the  oleum  amygdalae  as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil.  They 
prescribe  it  in  3j  doses  half  an  hour  after  every  meal,  ^mduaUy 
mcreasing  the  dose. — Ixmd.  Med.  Gaz.j  Feb.  1850. 


The  Gloucester  News  states  that  the  death  of  Josiah  M.  Tuck, 
of  that  town,  who  died  recently,  was  caused  by  virus  absorbed 
into  the  system  while  skinning  a  fox.  The  fox  had  a  laroe  ulcer 
on  his  body,  and  two  dogs  which  run  him  down  were  — '^'-^- 
affected  a  few  days  afterwards. — Exchange  Paper. 
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OLD  SCHOOL  NATIONAL  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION- 


This  concentrttion  of  the  societies  of  the  medical  profession 
sembled  in  this  city  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  May,  and  adjoorned  on 
Friday  afternoon  the  10th  inst.  As  a  body  they  presented  a  veiy 
respectable  aggregate  of  intelligence  and  force  of  character.  Yet 
in  respect  to  scientific  liberality,  we  saw  nothing  to  change  our 
opinion  that  the  association  ensbodies  a  h(^le8s  mass  of  stagna- 
ting Hunkerism — as  hopeless  as  the  present  disoi^nized  and  life- 
less  condition  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College. 

Their  committee  of  arrangements  took  no  notice  of  the  question 
whether  they  were  or  were  not  exclusively  an  Old  School  associa- 
tion, nor  was  the  subject  brought  up  in  any  of  their  discussions. 
No  notice  was  taken  of  the  great  medical  revolutions  now  in  pro* 
gress,  the  developments  of  true  science  by  Eclectic  and  Homoeo- 
pathic physicians.  The  remarkable  success  and  superiority  of  a  lib- 
eral system  of  practice  were  not  visible  to  their  wilfully  closed 
eyes. 

The  most  venerable  and  distinguished  gentleman  present,  (Prof. 
Caldwell,)  was  not  placed  in  the  presidential  chair,  probaUy  on 
account  of  his  too  liberal  sentiments,  and  when  on  bis  motion,  the 
subjects  of  phrenology  and  mesmerisor  were  proposed  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  a  committee,  no  committee  was  appointed,  but  he  was 
requested  to  report  his  own  views  upon  those  subjects,  as  though 
they  felt  that  the  association  could  not  furnish  a  committee  compe- 
tent or  disposed  to  do  those  subjects  justice. 

An  interesting  paper  upon  the  cerebellum  was  read  by  Prof.  N. 
S.  Davis,  showing  by  measurements  that  the  cerebellum  of  the 
bull  was  not  larger  than  that  of  the  ox,  either  in  the  middle  or  the 
lateral  lobes,  thus  confirming  the  measurements  of  Lelut  upon  stal- 
lions and  geldings. 

An  important  idea  was  broached  by  Prof.  Davis  in  reference  to 
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medical  education— that  it  should  be  free — in  other  words,  that  the 
expense  to  the  student  should  be  reduced  as  low  as  possible.  This 
idea  we  have  long  entertained,  and  we  hope  some  time  to  act  upon 
it — but  we  perceive  it  is  by  no  means  acceptable  to  the  mem1)ers 
of  the  association,  and  we  doubt  not  Prof.  D.  will  find  himself 
entirely  deprived  of  their  sympathies  in  his  laudable  designs. 

The  proceedings  of  ihe  association  exhibited  a  full  share  of 
spirit  and  acrimony,  with  a  respectable  display  of  medical  learnings 
but  we  were  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  whole  affair  exhibited 
but  little  real  practical  utility — but  few  suggestions  of  any  great 
importance  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  In  this  respect,  we  thought 
the  brief  proceedings  of  the  Eclectic  Association  presented  a  very 
favorable  contrast. 

The  subject  of  elongating  the  lecture  terms  and  raising  higher 
the  standard  of  medical  education,  was  much  discussed.     Prof. 
Lawson  (of  the  Ohio  Medical  College)  proposed  to  compel  the 
colleges  to  adopt  five  months  terms,  by  refusing  them  a  member- 
ship in  the  association  if  they  could  not  comply.     This  was  not 
adopted.      Prof.   Mitchell,   of   Philadelphia,    pronounced    such 
schemes  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  association.    They  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  time  of  study,  but  it  was  their  business  to  im- 
prove medical  education,  by  demanding  high  qualifications,  and  by 
inaparting  instruction  in  the  collateral  sciences,  as  Botany,  Geol- 
ogy, Meteorology,  &c.    Prof.  M.  has  sufficient  intelligence  to  be 
a  liberal,  but  all  liberalism  expires  in  the  atmosphere  of  old  school 
medicine.     Our  earliest  neurological  experiments  upon  the  brain 
wrere  repeated  in  1841  by  Prof.  M.  at  Philadelphia,  who  was 
among  the  very  first  to  verify  the  new  science.    But,  alas !  a  new 
^irit  must  be  introduced  among  the  schools  of  medicine,  before 
philosophy,  philanthropy,  or  honest  and  candid  liberality  can  flour- 
ish among  them*    The  natural  arrogance,  bigotry  and  selfishness 
generated  by  the  imperfect  moral  training  and  universal  devotion 
to  wealth,  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  are  not  corrected  by  medical 
schools ;  on  the  contrary,  they  systematize  selfishness,  deaden  the 
conscience,  and  harden  all  the  finer  sensibilities  to  truth,  while 
they  darken  all  our  bright  conceptions  of  a  future  career  of  im- 
provement.— B. 
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AMERICAN  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

An  interesting  session  of  our  National  Association  has  just  ter- 
minated. Its  proceedings  will  be  fully  reported  in  our  next  num- 
ber. The  session  commenced  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  21st, 
and  terminated  on  Thursday,  the  23rd,  about  noon.  We  regret  to 
observe  that  the  attendance  on  this  occasion  was  remarkably  small, 
considering  the  number  of  those  who  might  have  been  expected  to 
be  present. 

A  by-law  was  adopted  to  which  we  would  call  special  attention, 
making  it  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  association  to  report 
himself  J  either  in  person  or  otherwise^  to  the  President^  at  the 
annual  meeting.  As  it  is  highly  important  indeed,  to  procure  the 
full  reports  of  practice,  contemplated  by  our  association,  it  is 
hoped  that  every  member  who  has  heretofore  attended  our  meet- 
ings will  make  his  report  by  letter  or  attend  in  person.  It  is  also 
made  the  duty  of  every  member  to  pay  an  annual  contribution  of 
one  dollar,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  society  in  publishing  its 
documents  &c.  The  strict  attention  of  the  members  to  these  two 
by-laws  is  required,  and  any  one  failing  for  two  years  to  comply 
with  these  rules,  is  considered  no  longer  a  member  of  the  assocta- 

lion. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  asssociation  is  to  be  held  at  Pittsbueor 

on  the  second  Tuesday  of  May,  1861.  We  hope  our  eastern 
friends  will  not  fail  to  turn  out  largely  to  meet  at  this  central  loca- 
tion. 

We  would  also  invite  the  special  attention  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  been  appointed  upon  the  committees,  and  hope  that  each 
member  of  the  committees  will  feel  the  responsibility  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  give  systematic  attention  to  the  preparation  of  a  report 
upon  his  subject  for  the  next  annual  meeting.  By  a  special  reso- 
lution each  member  of  the  committees  was  instructed  to  act  in  his 
individual  capacity,  and  to  make  a  ftill  report  himself,  in  case  the 
committee  did  not  soon  hold  a  meeting  and  unite  a  joint  report. 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ECLECTIC 

MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Thkort  and  Practice. — T.  V.  Morrow,  I.  G.  Jones,  T. 
Cooke,  S.  M.  Davis,  S.  H.  Potter,  H.  Hulce,  C.  J.  Childs,  J.  P. 
Andrew,  A.  Teegarden,  Caleb  Carr. 
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Om  SuKOBKT.— S.  H,  Potter,  R.  8.  Newton,  W.  P.  Smith,  J.  H. 
Jordan,  Z.  Freeman. 

Ob8Tstric8. — J,  Beeman,  S.  Rosa,  B.  L.  Hill,  Orrin  Davis, 
Joseph  Sites. 

Phybiolooy.— W.  Byrd  Powell,  H.  P.  Gatchell,  J.  T.  Walsh. 

Matbbia  Mbdica  and  Medical  Botany. — J.  R.  Paddock,  L. 
E.  Jones,  G.  Lincecura,  J.  King,  J.  Kost,  W.  W.  Hadlqy,  H.  T. 
N.  Benedict,  J.  F.  Merrill,  S.  Humphrey. 

Phabmacy. — I.  Wilson,  W*  Owens,  W.  S.  Merrell,  J.  R.  John- 
son, E.  S.  McClellan. 

Chkmistby. — J.  M.  Sanders,  J.  B.  Stallo,  P.  Stewart,  A.  K. 
Eaton,  A.  Essex. 

Statistics. — R.  S.  Newton,  Z.  Freeman*  W.  W.  Hadley,  J. 
T.  Walsh. 

Hydbopathy. — ^J.  Garretson,  A.  Black,  S.  S.  Ball,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number. 

HoM(BOPATinr. — ^J.  G.  Hunt,  R.  S.  Newton,  J.  Garretson,  T. 
J.  Wright,  L.  K.  Rosa,  C.  Lee. 

Utility  of  Nrubology. — H.  P.  Gatchell,  W.  Owens,  Jeptha 
Davis,  B.  W.  Richmond,  L.  Hubbell,  J.  Stewart,  N.  L.  Van- 
sandt,  S.  E.  Pearre. 

MbDICAL     LlTKRATUBB    AND     MeDICAL     TbXT-BOOKS. — I.     G. 

Jones,  W.  B.  Powell,  J.  M.  Sanders,  T.  Cooke,  L.  C.  DoUey, 
S.  Oldshue,  B.  L.  Hill,  —  Leonaid,  (of  North  Fairfield,  Ohio,) 
L.  H.  Baker. 

COMPABATIYB  MxBITS   OF  DIFFERENT  SysTBMS    OF    MeDICINB. 

I.  J.  Avery,  F.  H.  Judd,  P.  C.  Dolley,  T.  Fisher,  J.  W.  Young, 
J.  C.  Batchelor,  D.  M.  Foster,  T.  J.  Wright. 

Chrono-thbrnal  Systbh. — T.  Cooke,  J.  T.  Walsh,  T.  V. 
Morrow,  S.  H.  Chase,  A.  Black.— B. 


MEDICAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Old  School  National  Association  assembled  in  this  city  on 
the  7th  of  May  and  adjourned  on  the  10th,  to  meet  again  in 
Charleston.  The  Eclectic  National  Association  assembled  on  the 
21st  and  adjourned  on  the  23d  to  meet  in  Pittsburgh  on  the  second 
^Tuesday  of  May,  1850.  The  Association  of  our  friends  in  Indi- 
wiU  assemble  on  the  second  Monday  of  June,  1860,  at  Lo- 
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guqport.    The  report  of  their  proceedings  last  year,  which  has 
JQst  been  received,  is  herewith  submitted.  B. 

THE  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  CONVENTION  OF 

INDIANA 

Met  at  Logansport  on  the  11th  of  Jane,  1849,  pursuant  to  a  call 
for  that  purpose,  and  was  fully  organized  by  the  election  of  J.  F. 
Merrell,  M.  D.,  President;  A.  Teegarden,  M.  D.,  and  Alexander 
Tolerton,  M.  D.,  Vice  Presidents,  and  J.  A*  Taylor,  M.  D., 
Secretary. 

The  convention  being  fully  organized,  on  motion,  the  President 
appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  present  a  draft  of  a  constitution 
for  the  adoption  of  this  convention.  Doctors  Loomis,  Taylor, 
and  Dodds  were  appointed  said  committee,  who  reported  the  follow- 
ing, which  was  read  and  adopted  as  the  constitution  of  this  con* 
vention. 

coifsmruTioN* 

Abt.  I.  This  Association  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  The 
Eclectic  Medical  Reform  Association  of  Indiana. 

Art.  II.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  one  Presi- 
dent, Two  Vice  Presidents,  one  Secretary  and  one  Treasurer,  who 
shall  severally  hold  the  office  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  until 
their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 

Art.  in.  This  Association  shall  meet  annually  on  the  second 
Monday  in  June,  at  such  place  as  the  association  may  determine. 

Art.  IV.  All  Eclectic  medical  men  of  this  State  who  are  wil- 
ling to  subscribe  to,  and  practically  sustain  the  principles  of  Ec- 
lectic Medical  Reform  as  set  forth  in  an  address  of  The  National 
Eclectic  Medical  Reform  Association  shall  be  admitted  as  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  by  subscribing  their  najnes  to  this  consti- 
tution. 

Art.  v.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting,  and  snail 
be  presented  before  the  next  annual  meeting  for  its  amendment  and 
approval. 

Art.  VI.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  elected  at 
each  annual  meeting ;  semi-annual  meetings  may  be  authorized  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  annual  meet- 
ing, and  may  be  held  at  any  place  this  association  may  designate. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  adopted. 

Resohedf  That  all  Eclectic  practitioners  of  this  State  be  invited 
to  co-operate  with  us  in  sustaining  the  elevated  standard  of  Eclec- 
tic medical  education — to  think,  speak,  and  act  freely  on  all  sob- 
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jects  connected  with  medicine — to  impartially  investigate  the  mer- 
its of  all  systems,  and  adopt  only  such  as  are  justly  entitled  to  our 
confidence. 

Resolved,  That  the  Eclectic  profession  of  Indiana  be  requested 
to  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  this  association  rare  and  interest- 
ing cases  of  disease  with  the  treatment,  remarks  &c. ;  also,  any 
new  remedies,  with  statistics  of  their  application,  or  new  applica- 
tions or  combinations  of  known  remedies. 

Reuolvedy  That  the  President  appoint  a  committee  of  three  on 
each  of  the  following  subjects,  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  association. 

On  Theoiy  and  Practice,  J  P.  Andrew,  M.  D.,  A.  Teegarde% 
M.  D.,  J.  C.  Bowel,  M.  D. — On  Eclectic  Surgery,  Doctors  Toler* 
ton,  Holloway  and  Rice— On  Medical  Botany,  Doctors  MerrilU 
Fisher  and  Cfowdry— On  Medical  Statistics,  Doctors  Taylor,  Aiw 
drew  and  Loorais. 

Retolvedj  That  a  full  expression  of  the  views  and  sentiments  6[ 
the  Eclectic  profession  of  Indiana  is  earnestly  solicited,  and  diat 
all  Eclectics  of  this  State  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  this  association  and  participate  in  its  pro- 
ceedings. 

Resolved^  That  this  association  shall  be  auxiliary  to  the  Na- 
tional Eclectic  Medical  Association,  and  that  J.  F.  Merrill  and 
A.  Teegarden  be  appointed  delegates  to  represent  this  association 
in  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  at  its  next  animal 
•ad  semi-annual  meetings. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  will  use  all  laudable  efforts  to 
aofltain  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  of  Cincinnati  and  to  extend 
its  circulation. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  do  now  adjourn  to  meet  at  Lo- 
ganspoit  on  the  second  Monday  of  June,  1860,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

J.  F.  MERRILL,  M.  D.,  President, 

J.  A.  TAYLOR,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 


NauROLooT. — Dr.  S.  E.  Pbarrb  of  Goshen,  mentions  in  a  pri- 
vate letter  the  following  valuable  illustration  of  Neurology.  The 
irritating  plaster  appears  in  this  instance  to  have  acted  as  a  deriva- 
tive. It  was  applied  not  over  the  exact  seat  of  the  disease  in  the 
brain,  (upon  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  extending  toward  the 
mastoid  process,)  but  upon  the  nearest  convenient  point.  The  or- 
gans upon  which  it  was  applied  became  strongly  excited,  thus 
proving  the  derivation.  B. 

^  I  will  take  the  libertv  to  detail  a  case  of  Melancholia,  whi^ 
baa  been  so  far  successfully  cured.    The  case  was  that  of  a  y^mg 
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lady,  who  wm  laboring  under  melancholy  almost  to  deaperation. 
I  was  told  that  it  seemed  to  arise  from  emansio  roensium,  t<^thar 
with  hepatic  torpor,  scrofulous  habits,  and  a  natural  disposition  to 
melancholy. 

^^  After,  however,  restoring  and  maintaining  a  healthy  hepatic 
action  and  energetic  use  of  the  emmenagogues — after,  in  fact,  every 
sjrmptom  of  disease  bad  been  removea  from  the  system^  except 
emaciation,  the  melancholy  still  remained,  amounting  almost  to 
desperation. 

<^  In  this  condition  the  nervines  were  resorted  to,  with  little  w 
no  benefit. 

'^  An  irritating  plaster  was  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  and 
on  the  arms  alternately,  and  the  patient  put  upon  restorative  bitters 
strondy  saturated  with  leonurus  eardtaca.  This,  however,  re- 
suited  as  before. 

"  Being  forced  to  the  conclusion,  when  I  saw  her,  (about  this 
time  for  the  first,)  that  it  was  a  primary  disease,  I  determined  to 
treat  her  according  to  the  principles  of  Neurology.  Accordingly, 
selecting  the  point  most  convenient  to  the  supposed  morbid  excite- 
ment,  without  in  any  way  disfiguring  the  patient,  I  placed  a  small 
ciescent-shaped  irritatii^  plaster  behind  ana  above  the  ear.  n^his 
is  the  region  of  Destructiveness  and  Combativeness. — B.]  These 
were  allowed  to  remain  on  some  two  weeks,  during  which  time 
ker  disposition  changed  from  thai  of  continued  melancholy  to  an 
exceedmglv  turbulent  one.  The3r  were  then  allowed  to  heal,  and 
she  entirely  recovered  her  serenity  and  vivacity  in  two  days. 
Her  appetite  became  regular  and  good.  The  liver  performed  its 
office  without  medicine,  and  she  rapidly  regained  her  flesh,  and 
has  remained  entirely  well  six  weeks." 


Journal  of  Man. — We  regret  to  perceive  that  many  Eclectic 
physicians  appear  indifferent  to  supporting  works  devoted  to  the 
science  of  man,  in  which,  after  all,  we  must  seek  the  true  basis  of 
medical  philosophy.  Such  physicians  take  a  very  limited  view  of 
the  nature  and  profundity  of  medical  science — nor  have  they  a  just 
idea  of  the  great  movement  of  reform,  who  do  not  appreciate  the 
importance  of  diffiising  true  phrenological  science — the  science  of 
the  brain,  which  is  doing  so  much  to  liberalize  the  pubjic  mind. 
The  Journal  of  Man  needs  the  support  of  the  friends  of  Edeo 
ticism,  to  perform  its  mission  of  usefulness.  We  appeal  to  them 
with  confidence,  and  we  send  herewith  a  prospectus  to  each  of  oar 
subscribers.  Can  you  not  make  up  a  club  for  the  Journal  of  Man 
at  the  low  price  now  offered?  Please  examine  the  prospectus 
canefully. — ^B* 
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DBKOfftTBATivB  MiDWXBFBT.— -Qoite  ftQ  excileiiient  has  been 
raised  in  BoflBilo,  hy  the  course  of  Dr.  White,  the  Professor  of 
Obstetrics,  in  teaching  midwifery  to  his  class  by  a  clinical  exam- 
ple. Seventeen  physicians  have  made  a  remonstrance  against  this 
measure,  but  the  medical  journals  are  disposed  to  sustain  the  Pro* 
lessor.  We  think  the  medical  profession  generally  is  not  troubled 
with  quite  as  much  fastidiousness  as  the  BuflUonian  seventeen  have 
mamfested.  This  appealing  to  popular  prejudices  against  dissee* 
iious,  clinical  examinations  and  other  means  of  studying  human 
diseases,  would  have  been  irresistaUe  a  few  centuries  ago,  but  at 
the  present  time  it  is  rather  out  of  date.  In  Paris,  such  a  remon^- 
strance  would  draw  down  no  little  ridicule  vipoa  its  unfortunate 
signers.— -B. 


Cazbaux's  Midwifery. — ^^  A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Trea- 
tise on  Midwifery,  including  the  diseases  of  pregnancy  and  par- 
turition, by  P.  Cazeaux,  Adjunct  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Med- 
icine of  Paris,  &c.,&c.  (Adopted  by  the  Royal  Council  of  public 
instruction.)  Translated  from  the  second  French  edition,  with 
occasional  notes  and  a  copious  index,  by  Kobert  P.  Thomas,  M. 
D.,  member  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  late 
demonstrator  of  anatomy,  in  the  Franklin  Medical  College,  &c 
With  one  hundred  and  seventeen  illustrations.  Philadelphia: 
Lindsay  &  Blackiston,  1860— 8vo.,  pp.  766.'^  Cincinnati,  for 
sale  by  W.  Phillips  &  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  works  on  midwifery  now  in  print — dear, 

icious  and  satisfactory. — B. 


''DisKASBs  OF  Infants  and  Childrbn. — By  Fleetwood  Church- 
ill, M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A-,  pp.  636.  Philadelphia :  Lea  &  Blanch- 
ard.    Cincinnati,  for  sale  by  W.  Phillips  &  Co." 

This  is  a  work  of  much  learning  and  accuracy,  and  may  be 
recommended  with  confidence.  Of  course  we  do  not  look  for 
much  assistance  in  the  way  of  prescriptions  or  remedial  resources, 
Irom  the  writings  of  authors  unacquainted  with  our  American  im* 
provements,  but  in  the  study  of  disease,  its  history,  pathological 
anatomy,  &c.,  much  is  to  be  learned  from  writers  who  have  had 
ample  opportunities  of  observation.-^B.  • 
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It  becomei  oar  meltBckoly  dtity  to  annoance  the  deatk  of  Col. 
James  Kilbourae,  of  Worthington,  Ohto^  who  departed  this  life 
on  the  24th  of  April  last,  aged  nearly  80  years.  CoL  Kilbonme 
was  a  distingoisbed  pioneer  of  the  West,  having  emigrated  to  Ohio 
as  early  as  180S,  and  connected  his  name  with  many  of  the  most 
interesting  events  and  enterprises  of  the  State,  and  served  his  conn- 
try  with  honor  and  fidelity  in  a  great  variety  of  poblic  capacities. 
His  mind  was  vigorous,  active  and  enei^tic  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  long  and  eventful  life.  The  cause  of  Medical  Beform  is 
largely  indebted  to  the  distii^fuished  subject  o(  the  present  notice, 
for  its  advanced  position.  He,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Tms- 
tees  of  Worthington  College  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues  of 
that  Board,  came  forward  and  contributed  their  valuable  aid  at  an 
early  period  of  the  history  of  the  enterprize  in  this  State,  when  it 
stood  most  in  need  of  assistance,  and  continued  to  manifest  a  lively 
and  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  cause,  even  up  to  the  day 
of  his  death. 

It  would  be  no  disparagement  to  any  of  the  numerous  and  highly 
valuable  friends  of  this  cause,  to  say  that  no  man  disconnected 
with  the  medical  profession,  in  this  or  any  other  country,  has  done 
more  to  advance  its  true  and  highest  interests.  M. 


TausTKBs  OF  THB  IiraTiTOTB.-*As  au  omission  occurred  acci- 

dentally  in  our  last  published  list  of  Trustees,  we  now  re-publish 
the  list  correctly. 

Calvin  Fletcher,  Esq.,  T.  V.  Morrow,  M.  D. 

Henry  Boedter,  Esq.,  J.  R.  Buchanan,  M.  D«, 

James  D.  Taylor,  Esq.,  I.  J.  Avery,  M.  D., 

Israel  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Alphonso  Taft,  Esq.^ 

L.  £.  Jones,  M.  D.,  Rev.  D.  S.  Burnett, 

Rev.  H.  Jewell,  Rev.  B.  F.  Barrett, 

James  Bindley,  J.  L.  Conkling. 


Sttllinoia  Stlvatica. — Our  friends  are  earnestly  reocmiroeo- 
ded  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  opportunity  of  obtaining  this 
invaluable  alterative.  Dr.  A.  M.  Black,  (late  of  Mississippi,) 
has  on  hand  a  large  suf^ly  at  his  office,  (north-east  comer  of  Vine 
and  Columbia,)  which  may  be  obtained  iy  whoUtaU  at  fifty 
per  pound.  B. 
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NATIONAL  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  American  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  convened 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  May  21st,  1850.  The  session  was  opened 
with  prayer  Jby  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dalbey,  after  which  the  President, 
Dr.  Morrow,  delivered  an  address  on  the  origin  and  progress  of 
Medical  Seform. 

The  Society  then  formed  a  temporary  organization  by  electing 
Dr.  h  J.  Avery,  President  pro  tem.,and  Dr.  O.  E.  Newton,  Sec- 
retary. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Morrow, 

Besohed,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair 
to  nominate  officers  for  the  Society  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Whereupon  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed : — Drs.  T. 
.  V.  Morrow,  J.  Dalbey,  S.  H.  Chase,  S.  Ball  and  H.  T.  N.  Ben- 
edict. 

The  Committee  reported  for 

President,  Dr.  J.  R.  BUCHANAN. 

Vice  Presidents,  Dr.  H.  T.  N.  Benedict,  and  Dr.  T.  J. 
Wright. 

Secretaries,  Dr.  J.  G.  Hunt,  and  Dr.  O.  E.  Newton. 

Corresponding  Secretaries,  Dr.  S.  H.  Chase,  and  Dr.  B. 
L.  Hill. 

Treasurer,  Dr.  L  J.  Avert. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Morrow,  the  rule  requiring  officers  to  be 
elected  by  ballot  was  suspended,  and  the  persons  nominated  were 
elected. 
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The  reports  of  the  committees  on  Theory  and  Practice,  Obstet- 
rics, Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Physiology  and  Surgery  were 
deferred,  with  the  exception  of  a  verbal  report  from  Dr.  B.  L. 
Hill  of  the  committeee  on  Surgery,  who  stated  that  as  the  ordinary 
method  of  treating  stricture  of  the  urethra,  enlargement  of  the 
prostate  gland  and  gonorrheal  ophthalmia,  were  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, he  had  been  led  to  treat  them  by  getting  up  an  artificial  gon- 
orrhoea— using  for  this  purpose,  injections  into  the  urethra  of  a 
solution  of  the  vegetable  caustic,  or  a  dilution  of  the  Tr.  San.  Can., 
first  filling  the  bladder  with  some  mucilaginous  fluid.  The  Tr. 
San.  Can.  was  the  more  severe  application.  The  result  of  this 
course  of  treatment  had  been  very  lavorable. 

The  committee  on  Publication  and  Finance  reported  that  all 
moneys  received  had  been  expended  for  the  publication  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  last  convention. 

Committee  on  Medical  Statistics  stated  that  but  few  reports  of 
the  results  of  Eclectic  practice  had  been  received,  but  so  far  as 
they  had,  they  showed  clearly  that  the  average  mortality  would  not 
exceed  two  per  cent.,  while  the  Allopathic  mortality  in  hospitals 
was  nine  or  ten  per  cent,  in  Europe,  and  seventeen  per  cent,  in  the 
Commercial  Hospital  of  Cincinnati.  Granting  that  their  private 
practice  was  but  one-half  or  one-third  as  fatal  as  their  hospital 
practice ;  it  would  show  a  vast  superiority  on  the  side  of  Eclec- 
ticism. That  in  this  city  the  mortality  in  cholera,  of  the  Allo- 
paths was  26  per  cent,  in  May  1849,  while  the  Eclectics  were 
scarcely  losing  one  per  cent. 

Dr.  Benedict  reported  the  results  of  the  practice  of  himself  and 
partner.  Dr.  Young,  which  presented  a  mortality  of  less  tlian  one 
per  cent.,  and  also,  made  very  interesting  remarks  on  several  cases 
of  morbid  adhesion  of  the  placenta. 

Dr.  Morrow  stated  that  he  had  attended  about  2000  obstetrical 
cases  without  the  loss  of  one.  Much  of  his  success  he  attributed 
to  good  fortune,  but  considerable  to  liis  having  given  mild  and 
active  cathartics  (such  as  the  Hydragogue  powder)  occasionally,  for 
several  weeks  previous  to  parturition,  although  the  patient  might 
have  had  daily  and  pretty  free  operations  from  the  oowels.  He 
also  highly  recommended  the  administration  of  active  cathartics 
two  or  three  days  after  parturition.     Formerly  he  used  the  Hydra- 

gogue  powder — latterly,  the  podophyllin  gr.  ss.  every  three  or  four 
ours  till  free  catharsis. 

The  podophyllin  gr.  ss.  every  two  or  three  hours,  he  had  used 
with  success  in  puerperal  lever. 

Dr.  Brown  made  a  few  remarks,  corroborating  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Morrow  as  to  the  salutary  effects  of  cathartics  previous  to 
parturition. 

Dr.  Benedict  recommended  to  prevent  abortion  the  folloning 
preparation : 
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ft.     Carb.  Ferri, 
Aletris  Farinosa, 
Bayberry,  aa.,  one  part, 
Cayenne,  one-fourth  part 
made  into  pills,  S.  2  or  3 — twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Chase,  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  at 
9^  o'clock. 

Wednesday,  May  22d,  1850,  9J  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Chase,  the  Constitution  of  the  Association 
was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Morrow,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  draft  By-Laws  for  the  government  of  the  Associ- 
ation. 

Dr.  Morrow,  chairman  of  committee  on  Theory  and  Practice, 
then  delivered  an  address,  showing 

1st.  The  great  importance  of  Diagnosis  to  the  reputation  of 
the  practitioner. 

2a.  Correct  Diagnosis  indispensably  necessary  to  the  success 
of  the  physician,  especially  in  difficult  cases,  and,  that  failures  in 
this  respect  were  always  very  injurious  to  his  reputation.  The 
Doctor  then  referred  to  errors  frequently  made  in  Diagnosis.  He 
particularized  masked  agues,  contending  that  the  paroxysmal  char- 
acter and  periodicity  of  diseased  manifestations  were  their  only 
essential  attributes.  That  the  interval  between  the  paroxysms  and 
the  phase  of  their  appearance  a  matter  of  no  importance,  and  that 
they  could  all  be  cured  by  anti-periodics — gave  cases  illustrating 
his  position— mentioned  several  olunders  in  diagnosticating  fistula 
and  -hip  disease.  A  case  of  fistula  was  examined  by  Dr.  Baker, 
professor  of  surgery  in  a  school  at  Indianapolis,  who  called  it  a 
ooil!  In  a  case  of  hip  disease  (a  boy)  where  the  principal  symp- 
toms noticed  were  at  the  knee.  Dr.  Mussey  had  said  that  the  leg 
must  be  taken  off  above  the  knee.  The  father  declined  having 
his  sou  undergo  the  operation,  and  came  to  Dr.  Morrow,  who, 
upon  examination  found  that  the  seat  of  the  difficulty  was  in  the 
hip  and  not  at  the  knee.  Consequently,  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Mus- 
sey, though  generally  correct  in  diagnosis,  would  have  deprived 
the  boy  of  his  leg  and  left  the  disease  untouched. 

The  Doctor  recommended  the  use  of  an  infusion  of  Styllingia 
Sylvatica,  and  the  chewing  of  the  same  for  chronic  sore  throat. 
For  scrofulous  diseases  and  secondary  Syphilis  he  recommended 
Dr.  Chase's  Syrup  of  Corydalis  Formosa  and  Styllingia  Sylvat- 
ica— ^also,  spoKe  nighly  of  podophyllin  ^r.  ss.  and  neutralizing 
powder  gr.  2  every  three  hours  tilt  catharsis  in  dysentery  and  diar- 
rhoea, (and  in  cholera  infantum  much  smaller  doses,)  followed  by 
equal  portions  of  leptandrin  and  the  diaphoretic  powder. 
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Dr.  R.  S.  Newton,  one  of  the  committee  on  Surgery  made  a  few 
remarks  on  the  use  of  chloroform,  and  some  of  the  advantages 
over  the  letheon  or  sulphuric  ether.  Dr.  Newton  has  fully  tested 
them  both,  having  used  the  latter  extensively  until  the  discovery  of 
the  former,  since  which  time  he  has  given  the  decided  preference 
to  chloroform,  and  has  used  it  in  many  cases  without  producing 
any  injurious  consequences  in  any  instance.  He  referea  to  some 
of  the  improvements  made  and  practised  by  Eclectic  physicians, 
among  which  was  the  advantage  of  healing  wounds  resulting  from 
surgical  operations,  by  suppuration  in  place  of  the  commonly  prac- 
ticed method,  by  first  intention.  He  then  presented  to  the  conven- 
tion several  morbid  specimens,  which  had  been  removed  wilh  the 
knife  while  the  patient  was  under  the  effects  of  chloroform,  and 
treated  on  the  above  plan,  among  which  were  several  encephaloid 
tumors — one  measuring  twenty-K)ur  inches  in  circumference  and 
weighing  seven  pounds. 

His  method  of  administering  chloroform  is  to  put  a  small  quan- 
tity on  a  napkin  or  handkerchief  and  let  the  patient  inhale  it  as  it 
becomes  mixed  with  the  atmosphere,  and  continue  until  the  anaes- 
thetic effect  is  produced. 

He  recommended  the  use  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  be  applied 
locally  in  the  treatment  of  mortification.  For  his  full  views  upon 
this  subject  he  referred  the  association  to  a  communication  upon 
that  subject  recently  published  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal. 

Dr.  liill  remarked  that  he  first  used  ether,  and  if  the  patient  did 
not  come  speedily  under  its  influence,  the  chloroform  might  then  be 
used. 

Dr.  Morrow  disapproved  of  the  use  of  chloroform,  because 
he  was  opposed  to  the  use  of  any  article  which  under  its  ordinary 
use  was  liable  to  produce  bad  effects,  and  chloroform  certainly  had. 

Adjourned  till  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Dr.  Buchanan  remarked,  that  Dr.  Hayward,  of  Boston,  who 
had  mtich  experience,  states  that  sulphuric  ether  was  always  suc- 
cessful and  never  injurious.  Spoke  also  of  the  suggestion  of  Pro- 
fessor Sanders,  to  use  the  decomposed  elements  of  water  as  an 
ansGsthetic  agent — recommended  it  for  trial — also,  the  nitrous  oxide 
gas. 

^he  committee  on  By-Laws,  through  their  chairman,  Dr.  Mor- 
row, reported  the  following  resolutions. 

Article  I.  All  graduates  of  the  Eclectic  and  Beformed  Medi- 
cal Colleges,  as  well  as  all  practitioners  who  have  been  in  respect- 
able practice  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  who  may  adopt  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  address  in  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  commencing  on  the  25th  day  of  May, 
1848,  may  become  members  of  this  association. 
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Article  II.  Each  member  shall  contribute  one  dollar  per  an- 
num, which  shall  be  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  attending 
the  meeting  of  the  association,  and  for  the  publication  of  sucn 
documents  as  may  be  thought  proper  to  be  published — a  copy  of 
each  of  which  shall  be  sent  gratuitiously  to  each  member. 

Article  III.  Any  member  who  may  be  charged  and  found 
guilty  of  any  unprofessional  conduct,  or  any  other  act  unbecoming 
a  gentleman  and  member  of  this  association,  may  be  expelled  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  its  members  present  at  any  regular  session. 

Article  IV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation to  report  themselves  to  the  President  of  the  same  at  each 
regular  annual  meeting,  either  in  person  or  otherwise. 

Article  V.  Any  member  who  shall  fail  to  observe  articles 
second  and  fourth^  for  the  term  of  two  years,  shall  be  considered 
as  withdrawn  from  the  association. 

Article  VI.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  committees  and  officers 
of  this  association  to  be  faithful  and  prompt  in  the  discharge  of 
their  several  duties. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Owens 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  consisting  of  not  less  than  six 
members  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  present  a  report  upon  Med- 
ical Literature  and  Medical  Text-Books,  embracing  a  concise 
review  of  the  most  celebrated  and  valuable  works  upon  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  medical  science,  and  a  critical  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  various  Text-Books  which  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
recommended  to  the  Eclectic  medical  profession. 

Dr.  Hunt  then  offered  the  three  following  resolutions,  which 
were  adopted. 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report 
to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  association,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  practical  value  of  Homoeopathy,  and  the  best  methods  of  inves- 
tigating  and  testing  its  value,  and  how  it  can  be  rendered  available 
to  Eclectic  practitioners. 

Resolved^  That  a  committe  of  three,  with  power  to  add  to 
their  number,  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  the  next 
meeting  of  this  association,  upon  the  value  of  the  Water-cure 
treatment,  the  most  judicious  modes  of  its  application,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  may  be  judiciously  and  conveniently  carried  out 
by  Eclectic  physicians  in  private  practice. 

Resolvedy  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report 
upon  the  practical  and  remedial  application  of  the  principles  of 
neurological  science,  and  upon  the  torms  of  disease  in  which  mes- 
meric processes  have  proved  most  servicable. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  K.  S.  Newton,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

Whereas,  the  city  of  Cincinnati  is  rapidly  becoming  a  great 
American  emporium  of  literary  publication  and  of  medical  instruc- 
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tion,  as  well  as  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  it  is  at  this  time 
highly  important  that  a  publishing  house  and  book  store  devoted 
especially  to  the  publication  and  sale  of  works  upon  liberal  medi- 
cine and  liberal  scientific  progress  in  general,  should  be  established 
in  this  city. 

Resolved^  That  in  case  such  a  house  shall  be  established,  we,  as 
Eclectic  physicians,  pledge  ourselves  to  exert  our  influence  in  its 
support,  and  give  it  our  patronage  as  well  as  urge  its  support  upon 
our  friends. 

This  resolution  was  supported  by  Dr.  Newton  and  Dr.  Buchanan 
in  an  earnest  manner,  showing  (he  importance  of  such  an  enter- 
prise. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Newton  offered  the  following  resolution. 

Resolvedj  That  we  reconsider  the  resolution  appointing  a  com- 
mittee upon  the  subject  of  Homoeopathy,  which  was  carried. 

The  motion  then  bein^  on  the  passage  of  the  original  resolution, 
after  considerable  spirited  discussion  it  was  passed. 

Mr.  Merrell,  Pharmaceutist,  then  made  a  report  upon  new  con- 
centrated remedies. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  Thursday  morning,  9^  o'clock, 
A.  M. 

Thursday,  at  9^  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Minutes  of  the  meeting  read  and  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Chase 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report 
upon  the  subject  of  chrono-thermalism  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Dr.  Benedict  expressed  his  great  gratification,  his  devotion  to 
medical  reform,  and  his  regret  at  leaving  the  association,  which 
his  age  would  probably  prevent  his  meeting  again. 

Dr.  Morrow  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adop- 
ted: 

Resolvedj  That  as  the  sense  of  this  association,  that  it  is  the  im- 
perative duty  of  the  medical  reformers  of  the  several  states  of  the 
American  Union  to  continue  to  protest  against  the  existence  of  any 
uneaual  and  oppressive  laws  whatever,  touching  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  or  the  admission  of  the  faculties  and  students 
of  the  different  medical  schools  to  participation  in  the  privileges 
of  any  of  the  several  hospitals  in  the  different  states ;  and  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  continue  to  petition  the  legislative  authorities  of 
their  states  for  the  repeal  of  all  such  arbitrary,  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive enactments. 

Resolvedj  That  the  friends  of  progression  and  reform,  be  re- 

3uested  to  urge  on  the  attention  of  the  several  legislatures  of  the 
ifferent  states,  the  necessity  of  passing  laws  which  will  make  it 
the  duty  of  the  physicians  of  all  the  different  schools  to  keep  an 
accurate  statistical  account  of  the  names,  places  of  residence,  the 
number  of  cases  of  disease  treated,  the  number  of  deaths  and 
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cares,  the  character  and  stage  of  disease  when  called,  the  duration 
of  treatment  and  the  number  benfitted  but  not  cured  in  their  entire 
practice,  and  to  deposit  a  certified  copy  of  the  same  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  their  several  coun- 
ties ;  and  which  will  make  it  their  duty  to  cause  an  accurate  report 
of  the  aggregate  number  of  cases  treated  by  each  physician,  with 
the  number  of  deaths  that  occurred  in  their  practice,  the  names  of 
the  fatal  cases  as  well  as  names  of  the  attending  physicians,  to  be 
published  at  least  once  annually  in  one  or  more  or  the  most  exten- 
sively circulating  papers  in  the  country. 

Resolvedy  That  the  President  of  this  Association  be  authorized 
and  requested  to  add  to  the  regular  committees  the  names  of  such 
additional  members  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  to  further  the 
objects  of  the  association. 

Resolvtdj  That  each  individual  member  of  the  reporting  com- 
mittees be  requested  to  give  special  attention  to  the  suDJect  allotted 
to  the  committee,  and  in  case  the  committee  shall  not  at  an  early 
period  unite  in  the  preparation  of  a  joint  report,  each  member  is 
iiereby  specially  requested  to  report  as  fully  as  possible  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity. 

Resolved^  That  a  special  committee  be  appointed  to  consist  of 
five  members,  whose  duly  it  shall  be  to  institute  a  careful  examin- 
ation into  the  comparative  merits  of  the  different  systems  of  med- 
ical practice  now  prevalent,  and  report  to  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  this  association. 

Dr.  Buchanan  remarked  that  the  courtesies  of  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association  of  Cincinnati  had  been  tendered  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association,  and  he  should  be  pleased  to  introduce  the 
members  to  the  rooms  of  that  institution. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Morrow 

Resolved,  That  committees  of  correspondence,  located  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Memphis  and  Rochester,  be 
appointed  by  the  association. 

Adopted  with  an  amendment  of  Dr.  B.  L.  Hill,  that  the  city  of 
New  York  be  added  to  the  number  of  places. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  and  are  hereby  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  such  committees. 

In  Cincinnati. — Drs.  James  G.  Hunt,  O.  E.  Newton,  I.  Wilson, 
and  I.J.  Avery. 

Pittsburgh.— Drs.  S.  Oldshue,  Henderson,  J.  Stewart,  Brown, 
P.  H.  Judd,  and  Bender. 

Philadelphia.— Drs.  T.  Cooke,  J.  Sites,  J.  T.  Walsh,. W.  Smith. 

Memphis. — Professors  J.  King,  H.  Hulce,  W.  B.  Powell,  and 
Z.  Freeman. 

Rochester.— Drs.  S.  H.  Potter,  W.  W.  Hadley,  S.  M.  Davis, 
and  O.  Davis. 

New  York  city. — Drs.  W.  Beach,  Hassell,  and  Smith. 
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Resolved,  That  the  members  of  these  committees  be  earnestly 
requested  to  publish,  in  such  journal  as  they  may  deem  judicious, 
ample  notice  of  the  next  meeting  of  this  association,  and  to  cor- 
respond extensively  with  their  friends  to  induce  and  urge  a  general 
attendance  of  Eclectic  physicians  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Resolved^  That  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  association 
shall  be  held  at  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
May,  1861,  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M. 

Resolved,  That  Drs.  Oldshue,  Henderson,  Stewart,  Brown, 
Judd,  and  Bender  be  appointed  a  committee  of  arrangements,  to 
make  appropriate  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the  association 
at  Pitts  Durgn. 

The  different  committees  were  then  filled  by  the  President,  as 
follows : 

On  Theory  and  Practice. — T,  V.  Morrow,  L  G,  Jones,  T. 
Cooke,  S.  M.  Davis,  S.  H.  Potter,  H.  Hulce,  C.  J.  Childs,  J.  P, 
Andrew.  A.  Teegarden,  Caleb  Carr. 

On  Surgery.— S.  H.  Potter,  R.  S.  Newton,  W.  F.  Smith,  J.  H. 
Jordan,  Z.  Freeman. 

Obstetrics. — J.  Beemau,  S.  Rosa,  B.  L.  Hill,  Orrin  Davis, 
Joseph  Sites. 

Physiology.— W.  Byrd  Powell,  H.  P.  Gatchell,  J.  T.  Walsh. 

Materia  medica  and  Medical  Botany. — J.  R.  Paddock,  L.  E. 
Jones,  G.  Lincecum,  J,  King,  J.  Kost,  W.  W.  Hadley,  H.  T.  N. 
Benedict,  J.  F.  Merrill,  S.  Humphrey. 

Pharmacy. — I.  Wilson,  W.  Owens,  W.  S.  Merrell,  J.  R.  John- 
son, E.  S.  McClellan. 

Chemistry. — J.  M.  Sanders.  J.  B.  Stallo,  F.  Stewart,  A.  K. 
Eaton,  A.  Essex. 

Statistics.— R.  S.  Newton,  Z.  Freeman,  W.  W.  Hadley,  J.  T. 
Walsh. 

Hydropathy. — J.  Garretson,  A.  Black,  S.  S.  Ball,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number. 

Homoeopathy. — J.  G.  Hunt,  R.  S.  Newton,  J.  Garretson,  T.  J. 
Wright,  L.  K.  Rosa,  C.  Lee. 

IJtilitjj  of  Neurology. — H.  P.  Gatchell,  W.  Owens,  Jeptha 
Davis,  B.  W.  Richmond,  L.  Hubbell,  J.  Stewart,  N.  L.  Van- 
sandt,  S.  E.  Pearre. 

Medical  Literature  and  Medical  Text-books. — I.  G.  Jones,  W. 
B.  Powell,  J.  M.  Sanders,  T.  Cooke,  L.  C.  Dolley,  S.  Oldshue, 

B.  L.  Hill,  —  Leonard,  of  North   Fairfield,  Ohio,  L.  H.  Baker. 
Comparative  Merits  of  Different  Systems  of  Medicine. — I.  J. 

Avery,  F.  H.  Judd,  P.  C.  DoUey,  T.  Fisher,  J.  W.  Young,  J. 

C.  Batchelor,  D.  M.  Foster,  T.  J.  Wright. 
Chrono4hernal  System. — T.  Cooke,  J.  T.  Walsh.  T.  V.  Mor- 
row, S.  H.  Chase,  A.  Black. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Morrow 
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Besolvedj  That  a  special  committee  on  Pharmacy  be  appointed. 

(Q"  See  list  of  committees. 

Dr.  Hunt  then  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  or  more  be  appointed  to 
report  on  the  following  inquiry : 

Are  the  infinitesimal  doses  of  arsenic,  the  mercurial  preparations, 
tartarized  antimony,  or  other  powerful  poisons  liable  to  produce 
permanent  injurious  effects  upon  the  constitution  as  used  by  Ho- 
moeopathic physicians  ? 

Dr.  Hill  moved  to  amend  by  making  it  the  duty  of  the  commit- 
tee on  Homoeopathy,  which  substitute  was  accepted  and  adopted, 
instead  of  a  special  committee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hunt 

Resolved,  That  Eclectic  physicians  be  requested  to  inform  the 
committee  on  Homoeopathy  of  all  such  facts  as  will  tend  to  answer 
the  above  inquiry. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Chase 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  Physiology  be  excused  from 
addressing  the  convention,  and  requested  to  report  through  the  Ec- 
lectic Medical  Journal. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Morrow, 

Adjourned. 

JAS.  G.  HUNT,  M.  D.,  )     Secretaries 

ORRIN  E.  NEWTON,  M.  D.    ^     secretaries. 


ECLECTIC  PHARMACY. 

BY  W.  S.  MERRELL,  A.  M. 

Read  by  request  before  the  Eclectic  Medical  Convention. 

Constant  inquiries  are  addressed  to  me,  and  to  the  Professors 
of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  relative  to  the  new  and  concen- 
trated' preparations,  which  I  have  been  the  means  of  introducing 
to  the  notice  of  the  medical  profession.  I  avail  myself  of  the 
present  opportunity  to  answer  these  inquiries,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  a  general  view  of  my  various  preparations. 

It  is  often  asked  with  respect  to  Podophyllin,  Leptandrin,  and 
other  analogous  preparations,  am  I  the  discoverer  of  these  ?  I 
answer,  I  am  so  in  the  same  sense  that  Fulton  invented  the  steam- 
boat and  Morse  the  electric  telegraph.  The  power  of  steam  and 
its  application  to  machinery  was  known  before  the  time  of  Fulton, 
and  it  had  even  been  applied  to  the  propelling  of  a  boat ;  but  he 
carried  these  inventions  one  step  further  slxiS  Jirst  made  them  of 
practical  utility  in  navigation. 

The  properties  of  Electro-magnetism,  and  even  its  power  to  pro- 
duce mechanical  motion,  was  known  before  the  inventions  of 
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Morse.    He  only  advanced  a  step  on  these  discoveries  and  made 
them  subservient  to  the  important  uses  they  now  perform. 

So  of  these  medicines.  Other  pharmaceutists  had  partially  ex* 
amined  the  Podophlylum,  the  Macrotys,  and  several  other  of  our 
indi^inous  medical  plants,  and  had  discovered  that  among  other 
proximate  principles,  they  contained  one  of  a  resinous  character, 
and  Mr.  Lewis,  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  (whose 
analysis  was  probably  previous  to  mine,  although  not  published  till 
afterwards,)  announced  that  the  resin  of  Podophyllum  wa.«  a  drastic 
cathartic  in  doses  of  six  or  eight  grains.  But  these  discoveries  lay 
a^  dead  facts  in  the  records  of  science  until,  without  a  knowledge 
of  any  of  them,  I  obtained  these  principles  in  a  purer  lorm,  and 
by  a  more  eligible  process,  and  immediately  tested  their  operation, 
and  with  the  efficient  co-operation  of  the  professors,  and  other  phy- 
sicians of  the  Eclectic  school  by  whom  I  am  surrounded,  estab- 
lished their  character  as  among  the  most  important  agents  of  the 
materia  medica.  Justice  requires  me  to  state  that  Dr.  Jno.  King, 
now  Professor  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  at  Memphis,  had 
previously  obtained  several  of  these  medicinal  principles  m  a  form 
somewhat  less  refined,  and  had  successfully  employed  them  in  his 
practice,  and  had  published  some  notices  of  them  in  the  Medical  Ke- 
lormer.  But  these  facts  had  attracted  but  little  notice,  and  were 
wholly  unknown  to  me  till  after  several  of  my  articles  had  acquired 
a  considerable  notoriety. 

The  most  important  class  of  these  new  agents  is  the  Resinoids. 
We  call  them  Resinoids,  that  is,  as  the  word  imports,  **reserabling  re- 
sins." Like  the  pure  resins  they  are  neutral  in  their  chemical 
character,  i.  e.,  neither  alkaline  nor  acid,  so  that  they  are  not  dis- 
posed to  combine  directly  either  with  acids  or  alkalies,  except  with 
the  latter  in  the  same  manner  as  oils  do,  forming  saponaceous  com- 
pounds. They  are  like  resins  softened  by  heat,  and  when  cold 
and  dry,  (unless  combined  with  an  oil  as  many  are, )  break  with  a 
vitreous  fracture.  Still  they  are  not  properly  resins,  for  they  are 
not  perfectly  liquified  by  heat  alone,  nor  are  they  fully  soluble  in 
essential  oils  as  the  pure  resins  are. 

The  process  for  procuring  these  is  in  theory  very  simple.  It  is 
in  general  to  obtain  a  saturated  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  root.  To 
this  add  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  distil  off  the  alcohol.  The 
watery  menstruum  holds  in  solution  the  sum,  mucillage,  extracti\% 
and  most  of  the  coloring  matter,  while  tne  resinoid  substance  sub- 
sides, and  is  collected,  washed  and  dried.  Still  the  process  reouires 
in  many  points  no  little  skill,  and  pharmaceutical  experience  tor  its 
success. 

The  yield  of  these  resinoids,  from  different  roots,  varies  consid- 
erably as  might  be  expected,  but  the  average  of  these  principles  is 
from  two  to  four  per  cent,  or  from  a  half  oz.  to  one  oz.  from  the 
pound  of  powdered  root. 
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In  the  tnannfactore  of  these  mediQines  the  price  of  the  root  is 
but  a  moiety  of  the  actual  cost.  The  grinding,  the  waste  of  alco- 
hol, even  with  the  most  perfect  apparatus,  and  the  labor  and  time 
employed,  constitute  the  larger  portion  of  the  expense  of  produc- 
tion, so  that  the  physician  or  even  the  druggist  will  seldom  find  it 
good  economy  to  prepare  for  themselves. 

The  names  by  which  I  have  designated  these  resinoids  is  found 
fault  with.  Some  contend  that  they  should  be  denominated  the 
Resin  of  Podophyllum,  of  Macrotys,  of  Iris,  &c.,while  others  claim 
for  them  no  higher  appellation  than  that  or  extracts,  but  both  de- 
nying their  right  to  the  termination  of  in  or  inc.  Well,  what  is  a 
name  but  an  abbreviation  to  avoid  the  prolixity  of  a  description  of 
that  which  we  wish  to  desimiate  ? 

In  records  of  abstract  science  it  may  be  well  enough  to  desig- 
nate a  thing  by  a  description  of  its  character,  but  when  that  thing 
becomes  one  of  commerce  and  daily  use,  convenience  requires  that 
it  be  indicated  by  a  single  word,  or  at  least,  by  the  fewest  practi- 
cable. Now  I  claim  to  have  as  good  a  right  to  give  names  to 
things  as  any  one  else,  especially  if  they  are  my  own  offspring. 
But  I  have  not  acted  without  authority.  Professor  Wood,  the 
author  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  who  is  no  mean  authority, 
speaking  of  the  bitter  substance  obtained  from  the  root  of  the  Po- 
aophyllura  by  Wm.  Hodgson,  jun.,  says :  "  should  this  be  found 
to  oe  the  purgative  principle  of  the  plant,*'  (for  this  was  not  then 
ascertained,  and  indeed  as  obtained  d\  Mr.  H.  its  purgative  prop- 
erty was  nearly  destroyed,)  "it  would  be  entitled  to  the  name  of 
Podophyllin.^'  Turner  in  his  elements  of  chemistry,  mentions 
many  articles  perfectly  analogous  to  these  which  he  designates  by 
the  termination  ine,  added  to  the  generic  names  of  the  articles 
from  which  they  are  obtained,  as  Hsematoxyline,  Gentianine,  Pop- 
uline,  Liriodendrine,  &c.  ^  For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  pro- 
pose this  as  the  mode,  in  part,  of  naming  the  proximate  principles 
of  vegetables,  viz :  that  the  names  of  the  alksuoids  uniformly  ter- 
minate in  a,  after  the  analogy  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths, 
soda,  potassa,  magnesia,  &c.  Thus  we  should  have  Quinia,  Mor-^ 
phitty  Strichniaj  Veratriaj  &c.  But  that  the  names  of  the  resinous 
principles  or  resinoids,  should  be  made  to  terminate  in  in,  after 
the  analogy  of  the  generic  substance  resin  or  rosin,  and  accord- 
ingly we  should  write  Podophyllin,  MacroiinjJalapin,  &c.  This 
rule  I  have  adopted  in  naming  the  new  medicinal  principles  which 
had  not  before  received  a  settled  designation. 

Of  these  new  resinoids,  the  Podophyllin  was  the  first  brought  into 
notice,  and  is  still  regarded  as  first  in  importance.  It  is  a  power- 
ful cholagogue  cathartic,  substituting,  ana  for  all  useful  purposes, 


*  With  respect  to  the  final  e  in  these  namet,  good  authorities  differ,  some  addinf 
..nd  others  omitting  it. 
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more  than  substituting  the  long  celebrated  ^^  Sub-murias  Hydrar- 
gyri "  of  the  Old  School.  The  mixture  of  one  part  Podophyllin, 
rubbed  well  with  ten  parts  by  weight  dry  refineci  sugar,  is  full  as 
efficacious  in  its  action  on  all  the  secretions,  as  an  equal  quantity 
of  that  formidable  medicine,  without  danger  of  any  of  those  per- 
manent lesions,  for  which  that  has  acquired  such  an  unenviable 
notoriety.  As  an  alternative  and  hepatic,  it  is  best  administered 
in  small  doses  of  one-eighth  to  one-half  a  grain,  and  repeated  not 
oftener  than  from  six  to  twelve  hours.  It  should  generailj'^  be  mix- 
ed with  sugar,  sj^rup,  or  some  soluble  extract,  to  render  it  more 
readily  diffused  in  the  stomach,  and  thus  guard  against  its  local 
action. 

When  used  as  a  hydragogue  or  evacuent,  it  should  be  combined 
with  Cremor  Tartar,  Compound  powder  of  Senna,  or  some  other 
quick  cathartic. 

The  Macrotin  is  the  resinoid  medicinal  principle  of  the  Macro- 
tys  or  Cimicifugal  Racemosa.     It  is  not  a  cathartic  or  emetic,  nor 

froperly  a  narcotic,  although  it  often  acts  powerfully  on  the  brain. 
t  is  the  great  alterative  and  tonic  of  the  nervous  and  sexual  sys- 
tems. Hence,  in  Leucorrhea,  and  other  derangements  of  the  uter- 
ine organs,  it  has,  like  the  root  from  which  it  is  obtained,  proved 
almost  a  specific,  and  has  been  used  with  marked  advantage  in  the 
analogous  diseases  of  Gleet  and  Gonorrhea,  also,  in  those  forms  of 
Eheumatisra  and  Dyspepsia  which  depend  on  or  are  accompanied 
by  a  derangemenl  oi  the  nervous  system,  it  is  used  with  much  suc- 
cess. The  dose  varies  much,  according  to  the  state  of  the  system, 
and  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  patient.  Some  females  will  easily 
take  six  grains  a  day  in  divided  doses,  while  others  can  scarcely 
bear  one.  It  is  generally  administered  in  pills,  made  up  with  Cas- 
tile soap  or  Ext.  Cypripediura,  and  given  morning,  noon  and  night. 
Leptandrin  is  the  name  I  give  to  the  resin  of  the  Leptandra  Vir- 
ginica  or  Black-root.  I  find  no  account  of  it  in  any  work,  and 
so  far  as  I  know,  it  had  not  been  discovered  till  I  prepared  it  about 
two  years  ago.  It  is  a  jet  black  substance,  resembling  in  appear- 
ance pure  asphaltum.  Its  peculiar  chemical  reactions,  time  will 
not  permit  me  here  to  describe.  Its  medicinal  action  is  that  of  a 
cholagogue  and  hepatic,  with  but  feeble  cathartic  powers,  and  act- 
ing in  small  doses  rather  as  a  tonic  on  the  prima?  via3.  It  hence, 
fills  a  previously  existing  blank  in  the  Materia  Medica — a  medicine 
that  efficiently  stimulates  and  corrects  the  hepatic  secretions  without 
the  debilitating  effect  of  copious  alvine  evacuations.  It  conse- 
quently becomes  a  desideratum  in  the  treatment  of  summer  com- 
filaint  of  children,  and  all  chronic  diarrhoeas,  and  in  all  tj-phoid 
evers.  The  dose  is  about  double  that  of  Podophyllin,  and  as  it 
produces  but  little  manifest  disturbance  of  the  system,  it  may  be 
given  with  less  caution.  It  combines  very  advantageously  with 
that  article  when  it  is  desirable  to  increase  a  little  the  action  of  the 
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bowels — say  one  grain  of  Podophyllin  to  three  or  four  of  Leptan- 
drin.  Various  other  useful  combinations  of  these  articles  will 
suggest  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  physician. 

The  Sanguinaria  Canadensis  contains  two  medicinal  principles, 
an  alkaloid  and  a  resinoid,  which  we  name  Sanpuinarina  and 
Sanauinarin.  The  former  is  described  in  works  on  pharmacy — 
of  the  latter  I  find  no  account.  They  are  both  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  precipitated  from  it  by  water,  and  consequently  by  this  mode 
of  preparation,  both  principles  are  obtained  in  combination,  and 
it  is  probably  best  for  practical  use  that  they  should  be,  as  the  ac- 
tion of  the  medicine  so  obtained  will  be  more  identical  with  that 
of  the  root  itself.  It  is  a  deep  red  powder,  of  much  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  the  finely  powdered  root.  It  has  yet  been  very  little 
used,  and  its  peculiar  properties  and  doses  not  well  defined. 

Iridin,  The  Iris  Versicolor  affords  an  oleo-resinous  substance, 
in  which  its  medical  virtues  evidently  reside.  Dr.  John  King  ob- 
tained it  as  early  as  1846,  and  speaks  very  highly  of  it  in  some 
articles  in  "  The  Reformer  "  of  that  year,  and  thinks  it  the  "  very 
mercury  of  the  botanic  practice,**  He  called  it  Iririy  but  without 
having  heard  of  his  article,  I  named  it  Iridiuy  forming  the  name 
from  the  genitive  instead  of  the  nominitive  case  of  the  noun, 
which  I  still  think  more  proper,  proximate  medicinal. 

It  seems  to  consist  of  two,  principles  in  combination — a  resin 
and  an  oilj  which  may,  altho'  with  difliculty ,  be  separated,  and  which 
together  form  a  sofc  waxy  substance  not  soluble  in  water,  and  which 
cannot  be  dried  down  to  a  pulverizable  state.  On  account  of  its 
ineligible  form  it  has  been  but  little  used,  and  the  anticipations  of 
its  great  medical  powers,  but  partially  confirmed ! 

Cypripedin,  is  the  name  I  give  to  the  resinoid  principle  of  the 
Cypripedium,  or  Ladies'  slipper.  It  is  in  form  of  a  dark  extract  of 
a  pilular  consistence,  possessing  a  smell  much  analogous  to  good 
Russian  Castor,  and  I  anticipate  that  as  an  antispasmodic  and  ner'^ 
vine  it  may  be  found  more  than  a  substitute  for  that  costly  drug. 
It  appears  to  exist  only  in  the  cortical  portion  of  the  root.  The 
woody  centre  aflfords  a  beautiful  honey-like  extractive,  of  consid- 
erable medical  virtue,  but  precipitates  no  resin.  The  Hydro-alco- 
holic extract  of  the  whole  root,  will  probably  found  its  most  elig- 
ible form,  as  this  will  embrace  all  its  medical  properties  in  a  tol- 
erable degree  of  concentration.  It  needs  further  investigation  and 
experiment. 

The  Hydrastis  Canadensis  yields  a  beautiful  yellow  pulverulent 
resinoid  which  is  named  Hydrastin,  It  contains  in  a  high  degree  of 
concentration  the  medical  properties  of  that  valuable  root.  It  is  a 
sub-astringent  tonic  and  aperient,  possessing  considerable  hepatic 
powers,  and  will  be  found  valuable,  I  apprehend,  in  the  treatment 
of  diarrhoea,  and  dyspepsia,  and  all  atonic  conditions  of  the  mu- 
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cous  surfaces.  Its  dose  will  be  about  one  tenth  that  of  the  pow- 
dered  root.     It  has  yet  been  but  little  used. 

I  have  obtained  an  oleo  resinous  principle  from  the  Xanthoxy- 
lum  Frax.  which  I  name  Xanthoxylin,  which  evidently  possesses  the 
stimulant  and  carminative  properties  of  the  bark.  Also  from  the 
Asclepias  Tuberosa  a  tough  unpulverizable  resinoid  which  I  name 
Asclepidirif  but  neither  of  them  have  been  sufficiently  used  to  ena- 
ble us  to  speak  advisedly  of  their  doses,  or  medical  powers. 

Dr.  J.  King  obtainea  the  resin  of  the  Aletris  Farinosa,  which  he 
named  Aletrin^  of  which  he  speaks  highly,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  the  root,  I  have  never  prepared  the 
article. 

Many  other  of  our  indigenous  roots — ^probably,  indeed,  all  v^- 
etable  medicines,  have  some  peculiar  proximate  principle  on  which 
their  therapeutic  properties  depend.  Many  of  these  have  been  sep- 
arated, and  noticed  m  works  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  sci- 
ence, but  they  have  never  been  prepared  in  quantity  or  their  thera- 
peutic properties  tested.  A  wide  field  for  useful  investigation  is 
opened  here ;  one  in  which  it  would  be  my  delight  to  labour,  but 
into  which  I  have  yet  but  just  entered. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  would  remark  that  these  resinoids 
and  medicinal  principles  of  plants,  niust  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  alcoholic  extracts  or  such  substances,  dried  and  powdered, 
of  which  large  quantities  are  now  being  made.  These  may  prove 
very  valuable  and  convenient  preparations,  but  they  contain  not 
the  medicinal  principles  in  their  isolated  state,  but  in  combination 
with  them  all,  if  not  more  than  all,  the  other  elements  of  the  plants 
which  alcohol  will  dissolve.  They  are  consequently  much  feebler 
in  medical  power,  and  may  be  afforded  at  a  much  lower  price. 

The  cost  of  obtaining  the  pure  resinoid  principles  from  our  dif- 
ferent indigenous  plants,  varies  considerably  according  to  the  price 
of  the  material  and  the  amount  of  yield,  but  for  the  the  sake  of 
convenience  we  have  fixed  on  one  dollar  per  ounce  as  the  uaiform 

Sice  of  them  all,  at  present,  with  the  usual  commercial  discount  to 
ose  who  buy  in  quantity  to  resell. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  resinoids  are  those  medicinal  principles 
which  are  extracted  from  certain  vegetables  by  sulphuric  eiher, 
and  are  presented  in  the  form  of  fixed  oils.  Of  these  I  have  m^ 
pared  only  those  of  Lobelia,  Capsicum  and  male  fern.  The  first 
probably  holds  in  solution  the  alkaloid  Lobelina,  and  the  secoixi  the 
resinoid  Capsicin,  but  I  have  never  made  an  analysis  of  them. 
These  are  powerful  agents.  The  Oil  of  Lobelia  is  valuable  in 
Tetannus  and  some  other  extreme  cases,  as  it  is  easy  to  introduce 
enough  upon  the  tongue  to  relax  the  whole  system  speedily,  but  it 
should  not  be  used  pure  as  a  common  emetic,  as  there  is  too  much 
danger  of  producing  local  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  by  the 
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action  of  so  concentrated  a  medicine.  In  case  of  emergency  how- 
ever, a  few  drops  may  be  rubbed  with  su^r,  and  then  diffused  in 
Boneset  or  other  herb  tea,  and  thus  administered  without  objection. 
I  anticipate  it  may  prove  a  valuable  local  application,  either 
alone  or  in  combination,  where  a  particular  nerve  is  to  be  quieted 
or  a  muscle  to  be  relaxed.  The  oil  of  Felix  Mas  has  obtained 
considerable  celebrity  in  France,  in  the  treatment  of  tape  worm. 
Of  the  Capsicin,  or  oil  of  Capsicum,  I  know  nothing  only  that  they 
must  be  some  ten  times  more  stimulant  and  powerful  than  the  hottest 
Cayenne.     There  are  several  other  medicines  of  which  this  will 

Erove  the  most  eligible  form  of  presenting  their  active  principles, 
ut  I  have  not  tried  them. 

Analogous  to  the  above  are  the  preparations  termed  Fluid  Ex" 
tracts.  The  standard  degree  of  concentration  of  these  is,  that 
each  fluid  ounce  of  the  extract  shall  contain  the  unimpaired  virtue 
of  one  ounce,  by  weight,  of  the  crude  medicine.  This  form  of 
exhibition  is  applicable  to  those  medicines,  of  which  the  active 
principles  are  so  delicate  in  their  constitution,  that  they  cannot  be 
evaporated  to  dryness,  or  even  to  a  pillular  consistence,  especially 
at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  without  underjgoin^  destructive 
decomposition.  This  is  the  case  with  Senna,  Uva  Ursiy  BuchUj 
and  many  other  of  our  most  valuable  medicines. 

The  successful  preparation  of  the  fluid  extracts  requires  much 
care,  and  some  pharmaceutic  skill.  In  general  the  powdered  arti- 
cle should  be  first  exhausted  with  alcohol,  then  (if  we  want  all  the 
properties  of  the  original  medicine)  with  water.  These  solutions 
are  separately  evaporated  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  practicable, 
till  (after  allowing  for  a  requisite  quantity  of  sugar  to  preserve 
them)  they  shall  together  equal  in  measured  ounces,  the  weight  of 
the  original  ingredients.     Then  mix. 

This  mode  of  exhibiting  medicines  is  now  the  hobby  of  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  is  one  well  desening  our 
attention.  I  have  made  but  one  new  and  important  preparation  of 
this  class,  in  its  full  degree  of  concentration.  This  is  my  Fluid 
Extract  of  Senna  Compound,  or  extract  of  Beach's  Anti-bilious 
physic.  Of  this,  one  fluid  drachm  or  a  large  teaspoonful  is  a  quick 
cathartic  dose  for  an  adult,  and  it  mav  be  admimstered  to  children 
and  fastidious  patients,  when  the  bulky  powder  will  not  be  taken. 
The  only  objection  to  which  I  am  aware  that  it  is  liable  (except 
perhaps  its  necessarily  high  price)  is,  that  owing  to  its  whole  ac- 
tive principles  being  already  in  a  state  of  solution,  its  action  may 
be  too  sudden,  and  it  may  be  more  likely  in  consequence  to  pro- 
duce nausea  or  spstsm.  .  I  will  suggest  that  this  may  be  obviated 
by  giving  it  in  divided  doses,  or  by  immediately  following  its  ad- 
ministration  by  a  full  draught  of  some  bland  liquid,  which  will 
dilute  and  diffuse  it,  and  shield  the  stomach  from  its  instantaneous 
action. 
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My  Fluid  Extract  of  Stillingia^  is  made  from  the  root  of  the 
Stillingia  Sylvatica,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  above  fluid  ex- 
tracts, out  owing  to  the  uncommon  potency  of  that  article  it  is  not 
expedient  to  carry  its  concentration  so  far  as  the  above  named 
standard. 

In  its  present  strength,  from  ten  to  thirty  drops  is  as  much  as 
can  usually  be  borne  by  adults. 

The  Stillingia  is  doubtless  the  most  powerful  alterative  and 
anti-syphilitic  medicine  yet  discovered.  Its  power  has  recently 
been  developed  in  a  new  class  of  diseases  to  wnich  it  was  not  be- 
fore known  to  be  applicable,  viz.:  those  of  the  throat  and  bronchia. 
I  have  lately  known  several  cases  which  were  pronounced  con- 
firmed Bronchitis,  and  one,  of  a  most  aggravated  affection  of  the 
throat  and  tonsils,  entirely  relieved  with  almost  miraculous  facility 
by  this  fluid  extract,  taken  in  doses  of  from  ten  drops  to  a  teaspoon- 
ful  three  times  a  day.  Not  exceeding  one  ounce  of  the  meaicine 
was  required  in  either  case.  As  a,  general  alterative,  however,  in 
Scrofula,  Syphilis  and  hepatic  diseases,  it  is  probably  better  not  to 
use  it  alone,  in  consequence  of  the  sickening  and  prostrating  effects 
of  large  doses,  but  to  combine  it  with  other  alterative  preparations 
— ^in  such  proportions  as  it  can  be  borne.  For  this  purpose,  I 
prepare  the  Compound  Syrup  Stillingia,  which  will  be  noticed 
under  the  next  head,  viz.: 

Medicinal  Syrups.  These  are  generally  compounds  of  a  lai^ 
number  of  medical  agents.  Indeed,  some  of  them  seem  to  be 
made  upon  the  principle  of  taking  all  the  articles  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  good  for  tne  diseases  for  which  the  syrup  is  to  be  rec- 
ommended, and  combining  them  into  one  heterogeneous  compound. 
Some  of  them,  however,  are  not  unscientific  combinations,  and 
experience,  which  is  truer  than  theory,  has  proved  them  to  be  val- 
uable remedial  preparations. 

It  is  usual  to  prepare  them  by  boiling  the  whole  mixture  in  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water,  pressing  out  the  decoction,  boiling 
this  down  to  the  prescribed  quantity,  and  adding  sugar  to  form  a 
svrup.  But  it  always  happens  that  in  such  compounds,  some  of 
the  articles,  (as  the  sassafras,)  contain  volatile  oils,  which  are 
wholly  driven  off  by  the  long  continued  boiling,  others,  and  per- 
haps,  most  of  them,  contain  medicinal  principles  of  a  resinous 
character,  (as  the  Lig.  Guaiac,)  whjch  are  very  partially  soluble  in 
water,  and  therefore,  but  a  small  proportion  is  extracted  by  that 
menstruum ;  while  of  others  again,  as  the  Sarsaparilla  and  Indian 
Turnip,  the  medicinal  principles  undergo  destructive  decomposition 
by  long  contact  with  water  at  a  boiling  heat ;  so  that  on  the  whole 
but  a  moiety  of  the  true  medicinal  properties  of  the  ingredients 
are  extracted  and  preserved.  I  make  these  syrups  by  an  entirely 
different  process.  The  ingredients  are  first  moistened  with  spirits, 
and  left  to  stand  several  hours,  say  over  night.     They  are  then  put 
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into  ^^  Smiths  patent  vapor  displacement  apparatas/'  and  so  much 
alcohol  is  first  driven  into  them  in  form  of  vapor,  as  it  is  ailowa- 
ble  to  have  retained  in  the  Syrup.  This  is  followed  by  the  steam 
of  water,  till  the  amount  of  liquid  condensed  below,  is  nearly  that 
required  to  lAake  the  given  quantity  of  Syrup.  This  will  of  course 
contain  most  of  the  alcohol  employed,  by  which  it  has  dis- 
snlved  and  bioughtout  the  resinous,  and  other  medicinal  principles, 
together  with  all  the  volatile  oils.  This  will  contain  three-fourths 
of  all  the  strength  of  the  ingredients,  and  is  set  aside  and  never 
boiled.  The  process  is  then  continued  with  water  or  spirits  till  all 
the  strength  is  extracted — these  weaker  solutions  boiled  down  to 
nearly  an  extract,  and  added  to  tlie  first  obtained  liauid,  and  the 
whole,  simply  brought  to  a  scald,  with  the  required  quantity  of 
sugar  to  form  a  Syrup. 

in  this  way  I  prepare  the  Alterative^  and  Scrofulous  Syrups  ; 
the  Compound  Syruv  of  Stillipgia  ;  Beaches  Pulmonary  Syrup; 
my  Neutralizing  Extract^  or  concentrated  neutralizing  cordial ; 
and  nearly  all  other  compound  preparations. 

These  are  not  secret  or  patent  nostrums.  The  uses  and  the 
merits  of  most  of  them,  have  long  been  known  and  appreciated. 
The  formulas  of  some  are  new  and  original — of  others,  essentially 
improved ;  but  of  all,  are  freely  open  to  the  inspection  of  every  pur* 
chaser.  But  as  the  amount  of  ingredients  used  to  the  gallon,  is 
much  greater  than  that  usually  prescribed,  and  all  the  active  prin* 
ciples  so  perfectly  extracted  and  preserved,  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  these  preparations  are  from  three  to  four  times  the  strength 
and  ethcacy  of  those  beariug  the  same  names,  made  in  the  usual 
way. 

The  price  of  most  of  these,  to  physicians,  is  fixed  at  three  dol- 
lars per  gallon,  or  six  dollars  per  dozen  pint  bottles ;  which  is  inten- 
ded to  be  as  low  as  they,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  can  buy 
ttie  ingredients,  and  obtain  from  them  the  same  amount  of  medical 
virtue ;  and,  considering  the  extra  strength,  is  as  cheap  as  the  ordi- 
nary preparations  at  one  dollar  per  gallon. 

1  hnd  I  have  omitted  in  passing,  the  notice  I  proposed  to  take  of 
the  Inspissated  Juices^  and  the  pillular  Alcoholic  and  Hydro-alco- 
holic Extracts.  These  constitute  an  important  class  of  medical 
agents;  much  superior,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  to  the 
common  Aqueous  Extracts.  I  have  made  several,  and  intend  to 
have  them  prepared  from  most  of  our  indigenous  plants,  but  time  for- 
bids a  further  notice  of  them  now. 

There  are  several  other  improvements  in  tlie  Eclectic  Pharmacy 
that  well  deserve  a  notice  here.  But  I  have  already  trespassed  too 
far  on  your  time,  and  must  defer  my  comments  on  them  till  another 
opportunity. 
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MALARIA  AND  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  THE  EXIST- 
ENCE AND  CHARACTER  OF  DISEASE. 

A  Paper  read  htfort  the  JEseulapian  Soeieijf. 

BT  SAMUEL  THOHPSON,  M.  D.,  OF  ALBION,  ILL. 

That  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  moisture  are  quite  inadequate  to 
account  for  a  certain  class  of  diseases  is  manifest.  For  as  Dr. 
Tony  remarks  that,  ^^as  the  regions  of  New  England,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Nova  Scotia  are  exempt  from  Intermittent,  while  in  the 
rerons  of  the  great  Lakes,  both  on  the  British  and  Aroerican 
sides,  it  is  very  prevalent ;  and  as  the  coast  of  the  former  exhibits 
climatic  features  similar  to  the  other,  as  far  as  regards  temperature 
and  humidity,  it  follows  that  a  solution  of  the  question,  must  be 
sought  in  the  admixture  of  terrestrial  emanations  dissolved  or  sus- 
pended in  atmospheric  moisture."  That  vicissitudes  of  heat  and 
moisture  are  therefore  quite  inadequate  to  account  for  a  certain 
class  of  diseases  is  manifest.  Wiiether  we  can  as  clearly  show 
any  other  causes,  is  another  question.  It  is,  however,  evident  that 
there  is  some  cause  connected  with  locality.  We  all  know,  that 
in  a  ereat  majority  of  cases,  moisture  is  essential  to  the  production 
of  this  cause,  and  yet,  that  excess  of  moisture  is  uncongenial  to  it 
also,  as  no  one  ever  suspected  pure  and  deep  water  of  developing 
malaria,  wliile  few  doubt  the  dangers  of  lands  that  have  heen  sub: 
merged,  but  which  are  in  a  drying  state ;  and  who  is  there  whose 
olfactory  nerves  have  not  told  him,  in  a  night  ride  in  summer  or 
autumn,  that  the  air  contained  different  elements  in  different  spots? 

But  it  is  objected  that  Chemistry,  that  inspector  of  nature,  can 
detect  no  change  in  the  atmosphere  in  those  spots  said  to  be  loaded 
with  miasm.  But  I  would  ask,  can  Chemistry  detect  the  particles 
exhaled  by  a  grain  of  musk,  and  perfuming  a  whole  room  ?  Cao 
Ch3mistry  isolate  the  contagious  exhalation  from  a  small  pox 
patient?  Or,  can  she  or  the  microscope  detect  the  myriad  germs 
of  the  Fungi  ?  Yet  we  know  these  must  exist  and  in  their  larger 
varieties  we  can  see  them,  and  who  doubts  that  Musk  or  the  blos- 
som of  the  rose  perfume  the  air,  or  that  such  perfuiae  in  indeed  matter 
^— part  and  parcel  of  that  from  which  emanatai* 
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For  years  past  it  has  been  known  that  the  cofsfer  sheathing  of 
ships  traversing  certain  waters^  decayed  with  unusual  (quickness. 
To  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  great  commercial  evil,  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  of  Great  Britain,  directed  that  some  of  the  water 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  one  of  the 

r  where  copper  was  so  affected,  should  be  carefully  secured  in 
bottles  and  sealed  up,  brought  to  England  and  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  that  able  chemist,  Professor  Daniell.  In  it 
he  detected  Sulphureted  Hydrogen  in  large  proportions.  We  all 
know  that  the  coast  of  Africa  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  places  in 
the  world  to  human  life.  A  single  night  ashore  often  being  sup- 
posed to  destroy  life,  by  developing  a  fever  nearlv  akin  to  yellow 
fever  or  to  our  malignant  congestives.  Previous,  nowever,  to  this» 
Dr.  Malcolmson  had  suggested  that  the  presence  of  this  gas,  which 
he  had  detected  in  the  waters  of  the  Saline  lakes  of  difierent  parts 
of  the  world,  must  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  the  Sulphates 
in  the  water,  by  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the  vegetables  floating 
in  them.  Acting  upon  this  idea.  Professor  D.,  on  the  2nd  Nov.^ 
1840,  instituted  the  following  experiments.  He  placed  a  quantity 
of  newly  fallen  leaves  in  three  glass  jars,  capable  of  holding  a  gal- 
lon and  a  half  of  water  each : 

Upon  the  first  he  poured  a  gallon  of  river  water. 

Upon  the  second,  tlie  same  quantity  6f  water  with  one  ounce  of 
common  salt. 

Upon  the  third,  the  same  quantity  of  water  with  one  ounce  of 
Sulph.  Sods. 

The  three  jars  were  then  placed  in  a  warm  room,  the  temperature 
of  which  varied  from  70  to  110,  and  the  water  was  filled  up  from 
time  to  time  and  well  stirred.  Upon  examining  them  on  the  15th 
Feb.,  1841,  (three  mont)is,)the  following  was  found  to  be  the  state 
of  the  jars.  No.  1  had  a  very  disagreeable  odor,  but  produced  no 
change  whatever  upon  paper  soaked  in  acetate  of  lead.  No.  2 
was  perfectly  sweet,  and  possessed  indeed  a  rather  agreeable  odor. 
It  produced  an  eflfect,  of  course,  upon  the  test  paper.  No.  3  had 
»  most  insupportably  sickening  odor,  much  worse  than  that  of  pure 
sulphureted  Hydrogen,  and  instantly  blackened  paper  soakea  in 
acetate  of  lead,  throwing  down  sulphuret  of  lean  with  a  metalic 
lustre. 

Two  ^ntlemen  (Saerd  and  Oldfied)  entrusted  with  conducting 
an  expedition  up  the  Niger,  remarked  upon  the  deadly  effect  ot 
breathing  the  air  of  ^^  Tliose  accursed  swamps,  where  one  is  op» 
pressed,  not  only  bodily  but  mentally,  wilh  an  indescribable  fe^ 
io^  of  heaviness,  lan^our,  nausea  aikl  disgusi;"  and  such  is  the 
united  evidence  in  relation  to  all  spots  where  sea  water  comes  in 
eootact  with  vegetable  matters. 

Now,  it  has  been  experimentally  proved  by  Thenard  and  Da- 
p^ytreo,  that  so  sbmU  a  quantity  as  l*I600th  part  of  sulphureted 
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Hydrogen,  dispersed  in  atmospheric  air,  kills  small  animals  which 
breathe  it,  ana  the  effect  produced  upon  human  beings  inhaling  it, 
are  those  very  sensations^  of  langour,  heaviness  and  nausea,  described 
above.     But  is  this  ail  that  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  opinion 
that  the  nature  of  Malaria  is  gaseous,  and  that  gas  is  probably,  sul- 
phureted  Hydrogen ?     No  indeed!     I  think  it  was  in  1845 that 
i)r.  Gardner,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Hampden  Sidney  College, 
in  a  paper,  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Scien- 
ces, assuming  that  sulphureted  Hydrogen  "was  the  active  agent  in  the 
production  of  Malarious  diseases  on  the  coast,  undertook  the  fol- 
lowing experiments,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the  same 
aeent  coula  be  detected  in  those  island  spots  where  periodic  fevers 
also  prevailed,  and  where  Malaria  was  generally  supposed  to  exist. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  atmos- 
pheric air  to  test  its  presence,  he  determined  to  apply  pure  silver 
(one  of  the  most  delicate  tests  for  sulphur)  as  the  means  of  trying 
the  question.     The  purity  of  the  silver  he  used,  and  the  delicacy 
of  the  test  was  shown,  by  putting  one  drop  of  hydro-sulphate  of 
Ammonia  into  120,000  grains  of  water:  a  five  cent  piece  placed 
in' it  was  discolored  in  a  few  minutes,  proving  that  pure  silver,  is 
able  to  detect  sulphur,  in  a  solution  containing  one  part  in  3,000,- 
000  parts  of  water.     With  silver  thus  prepared,  he  examined  the 
air  over  various  streams  and  marshes,  and  while  in  some  of  these 
it  took  weeks  to  produce  any  tangible  effect,  in  others,  22  hours 
were  sufficient  to  render  the  presence  of  sulphur  evident,  upon 
passing  a  stream  of  Hydrogen  gas  over  the  pieces  of  coin  wnen 
enclosed  in  a  green  glass  tube  and  made  red  hot.     Having  thus 
proved  that  sulphur  existed  in  §uch  localities,  his  next  object  was 
to  examine  the  source  of  it.     In  the  foregoing  experiments,  the  im- 
mediate source  was  a  marsh  containing  mucli  decaying  vegetable 
matter ;  a  rich  alluvial  soil  saturated  with  sprin?  water,  or  that 
which  had  percolated  through  the  soil,  and  heated  by  the  temper- 
ature of  miasummer.     Alluvial  deposits  contain  much  vegetable 
matter ;  their  blackness  greatly  depends  on  it,  and  this  vegetable 
matter  is  in  a  constant  state  of  decay,  the  rapidity  of  which  is 
proportioned  to  the  access  of  oxygen  and  the  warmth  of  the  sea- 
son.    The  second  element  of  the  sites  in  which  Sulphureted  Hy- 
drogen was  detected  by  Dr.  Gardr.er,  was  decaying  vegetation  ;  in 
its  aecay,  carbon  is  lefl  in  excess  and  exerts  all  its  powerful  affini- 
ties to  assume  the  gaseous  form.     But  vegetables  contain  also  cer- 
tain inorganic  constituents,  which  are  of  great  interest  in  the  pres- 
ent question.    Of  these,  the  sulphates  of  Lime,  Soda,  Potassa  and 
Magnesia,  have  been  selected ;  in  the  decay  of  a  plant  containing 
any  of  these  salts,  the  resdlt  will  depend  upon  the  presence  cr  ab- 
sence of  wat^r.     If  dry,  tliey  will  be  unchanged,  but  if  water  and 
beat  be  present,  the  Sulphuric  Acid  will  be  decomposed.     The 
leaf  contains  a  large  portion  of  the  salts  existing  in  a  plant ;   but 
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of  all  igenU,  spring  water  is  thd  most  important — ^it  is  nsnally  im- 

Eure.  It  contains  the  soluble  salts  of  the  land  through  which  it 
as  percolated.  These  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  diflkr; 
Muriates,  Sulphates,  Phosphates  and  carbonates  have  been  found 
by  difierent  analysis.  Spring  water  is  seldom  free  from  sulphate 
of  lime  or  magnesia;  the  former  imparts  to  it  the  quality  called 
hardness.  When  these  ingredients  are  present  in  any  quantity,  and 
the  water  is  kept  in  contact  with  decaying  vegetable  matter,  they 
are  decomposed;  Oxygen  is  abstracted,  and  sulphurets  are  pro- 
duced; the  latter  in  their  turn  yield  Sulphureted  Hydrogen,  witli 
the  first  nascent  hydrogen  they  encounter.  So  says  Dr.  Uardner ; 
and  when  we  compare  these  views  and  experiments  with  those  of 
Professor  Daniell,  I  conceive  it  will  require  powerful  arguments 
and  well  collected  facts  to  invalidate  them.  Sulphureted  Hydro- 
gen is  a  narcotic  poison,  prostrating  the  nervous  system,  and  de> 
stroyine  muscular  eneigy ;  m  small  quantities  it  produces  colic  and 
internal  congestions.  Well,  still  it  will  be  objected  perhaps,  that 
so  far,  all  that  we  have  said  only  proves  that  sulphur  exists  in  the 
water,  in  the  soil  and  in  vegetation,  and  that  Hydrogen  gas  com- 
ing in  contact  with  it  gives  rise  to  Sulphureted  Hydrogen ;  but  thai 
we  have  not  proved  that  the  existence  of  this  gas  is  the  cause 
of  disease.  To  this,  I  reply — we  have  proved  its  existence  in 
those  places,  especially  where  malarious  diseases  are  most  rile, 
and  we  have  shown  that  its  effects,  especially  in  minute  quantities, 
are  in  many  points  similar  to  those  we  iind  as  symptoms  otdiseoic 
peculiar  to  such  regions.  That,  therefore,  we  are  Justified  in  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion,  that  like  effects  result  from  like  causes,  even 
should  it  turn  out  that  they  are  not  identical  ones. 

But  while  I  thus  think  it  more  probable  that  Sulphureted  Hy- 
drogen plays  a  most  i  nportant  part  m  the  aetiology  ot  many  of  our 
diseases,  I  by  no  means  intend  to  assume  that  it  is  absolutely  and 
alone  such  cause.     My  arguments  and  quotations,  have  had  one 

Seneral  aim, — viz  :  to  prove  the  existence  and  agency  of  malaria, 
efiue  it  to  t>e  what  you  may ;  and  to  show  that,  not  only  can  we 
prove  its  existence  from  theory  reasoning,  but  that  it  is,  and  in 
one  of  its  shapes,  at  least,  is  tangible. 

I  consider  Malaria  to  be  a  depressant  poison ;  the  peculiar  effect 
of  which  is  to  obtund  or  crush,  (in  proportion  to  its  concentration, 
and  the  constitutional  resisting  power  of  each  individual,)  the  ner- 
vous system  of  those  exposed  sufficiently  long  to  its  action ;  as  we 
see  manifested  in  the  oppression  and  Malaise,  so  generally  experi- 
enced by  persons  for  days  or  weeks  previous  to  the  attack  of  sick- 
ness, and  as  shown  in  the  prostration,  and  insensibility  to  the  stim- 
ulus of  medicines,  &c.,  in  many  bad  cases  of  fever;  and  as  we 
see  in  its  more  exagf^rated  form,  in  those  fearful  cases,  where,  as 
in  a  person  asphyxiated,  they  sink  beneath  tlie  cause,  without 
ture  appearing  even  to  make  a  struggle. 


Let  m  see  what  Dr.  Beil,  the  great  contemner  of  Malaria, 
«aj8  in  reference  to  the  production  of  local  effects  from  general 
canses.     In  showing  the  one  sided  reasoning  of  the  followers  of 
Broussais,  he  has  the  following : — **  In  the  first  place  let  us  inquire 
whether  any  cause  acting  on  the  whole  economy,  is  capable  of 
producing  local  disease.     Now,  I  believe  it  is  quite  certain  that 
auch  is  the  fact,  and  that  we  may  have  first  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  whole  system,  and  consequent  on  this,  nervous  local  lesions. 
Several  continental  pathologists,  but  in  particular,  M.  M.  Gaspard 
and  Majendie,  have  shown  by  repeated  experiments,  that  we  can 
produce  all  the  phenomena  of  Typhus  in  the  lower  animals,  by 
introducing  putrid  substances  into  tlie  system.     These  gentlemen 
injected  putrid  substances  into  the  veins  of  animals  and  applied 
them  to  the  surface  of  wounds ;  and  in  every  case  where  these  ex- 
periments were  performed,  they  observed  that  the  animals  became 
ill ;  had  languor ;  loss  of  appetite ;  thirst ;  prostration  ;  in  fact  all 
the  symptoms  of  bad  typhus,  and  in  case  of  death,  they  exhibited 
local  lesions,  corresponding  with  those  we  meet  with  in  the  human 
subject  in  fever."     Here,  then,  is  admitted  the  capability  of  agents 
acting  on  the  general  organism  to  produce  local  effects ;  the  ac- 
companying symptoms  too,  of  which,   closely  correspond   with 
those  we  have  sketched  as  resulting  from  Malaria.     But  surely  I 
have  said  enough.     That  certain  agents  of  a  gaseous  form,  can, 
when  inhaled,  produce  all  these  e&cts,  is  well  shovm  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Christison's  work  on  Poisons : — "  In  March, 
1817,  a  number  of  miners  at  Lead  hills,  were  violently  affected 
and  some  killed,  in  consequence,  as  was  supposed,  of  the  smoke 
of  one  of  the  steam  engines  having  escaped  into  the  way  gates, 
and  contaminated  the  air.     The  gas  present  was  supposed  to  have 
been  sulphurous  acid  gas  with  carbonic,  both  in  a  diluted  state ; 
some  who  attempted  to  pass  through,  died  immediately,  some  made 
their  escape  after  some  hours,  but  some  remained  till  the  air  was 
so  far  purified,  that  their  companions  could  descend  to  their  aid. 
When  Mr.  Braid  first  saw  them,  they  were  running  about  frantic 
and  furious,  and  striking  all  who  came  in  their  way ;  some  ran  off 
terrified,  when  any  one  approached  them;   some  were  singing; 
some  praying,  and  others  lay  listless  and  insensible ;  many  retired 
and  vomited.     In  some  the  pulse  was  quick,  in  others,  slow ;  in 
many,  irregular,  and  in  alfy  feeble  ;  all  who  could  descrit>e  their 
complaints  had  violent  headache ;  some  Tenesmus,  and  a  few  Di- 
arrhoea ;  many  recovered  in  a  few  days." — N.  W.  Med.  and  Strr. 
Jour. 


(Dr.  T.  overlooks  the  properties  of  simple  earbureited  hyd 
fetif  an  efficient  and  much  more  common  cause  of  malarious  dis- 
ataes.— B; ) 
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PUERPERAL  ANEMIA. 

BY  DB*  B,  OABPENTER. 

Symptoms.  Ansemia  makes  its  ap|)earance  with  different  de» 
fprees  or  severity ;  the  symptoms  sometimes  following  each  other 
in  rapid  succession,  while  in  other  cases  their  development  is  slow 
and  obscure.  The  first  appearance  which  strikes  the  practitioner, 
on  entering  the  sick  room,  is  the  pecuhar  cadaverous  counteTUtnct 
of  bis  patient.  This  peculiar  waxy,  death-like  appearance,  can 
never  be  mistaken,  atler  having  once  been  seen.  It  is  entirely  un* 
like  anything  else  seen  in  disease.  The  skin  is  usually  hot  and 
dry,  resembling  to  the  eye  more  nearly  a  recent  corpse  than  a  liv- 
ing person.  If  the  disease  progresses  to  a  fatal  termination,  night 
sweats  ensue,  with  great  prostration  of  the  vital  powers,  and  death 
closes  the  scene.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  tends  to  con** 
valescence,  the  skin  has  at  times  a  gentle  and  healthy  glow  of  per- 
spiration; but  during  the  whole  time  as.  white  as  alabaster,  and 
without  the  least  appearance  of  blood  in  the  smaller  vessels.  Nor 
is  it  possible,  in  baa  cases,  to  produce  the  least  sanguinous  appeaiw 
ance.  Neither  frictions,  nor  stimulating  applications,  although  the 
cuticle  should  be  abraded,  will  develop  the  least  appearance  of 
blood.  The  pulse  frequent,  from  100  to  160  in  a  minute,  quick, 
tense,  wiry,  and,  to  a  casual  obser\'er,  may  appear  full,  but  will 
not  bear  pressure,  and  indicates  debility.  The  heart  acts  with 
gfeat  intensity.  The  tongue  is  usually  clean,  until  towards  the 
termination  of  the  disease,  fatally,  when  it  takes  on  an  aphthona 
appearance.  But  in  all  cases,  the  tongue,  together  with  the  lipa 
and  mouth,  are  perfectly  bleached  and  colorless.  The  tongue  and 
mouth  may,  or  may  not,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  have 
a  peculiar  aphthous  appearance.  Respiration  usually  harried, 
short,  and  laoored;  much  dyspnoea  after  the  slightest  exertion; 
constant  disposition  to  faint  on  rising ;  sometimes  evidence  of  effu- 
sion in  the  chest,  in  other  cases  none.  GBdema,  general,  partial, 
or  none  at  all.  Throbbing  in  the  head,  with  vision  dim  or  blur* 
red.  This  symptom  is  peculiar,  and  deserves  a  passing  notice. 
The  patient  will  not  admit  that  the  head  aches,  as  ordinarily,  but 
has  a  beating  or  throbbing  in  it,  and  will  invariably  compare  it  to 
the  sound  produced  by  a  smith's  hammer  upon  the  anvil,  or  to  that 
of  a  trip  hammer.  It  is  a  source  of  greater  annoyance  to  the  pa* 
tient  than  any  other  connected  with  the  disease,  and  I  have  never 
known  it  wanting  in  a  single  case.  The  eyes  are  glassy,  with  a 
bluish-white  tin^;  little  sleep,  and  that  disturbed  with  much 
dreaming.  Anxiety  of  mind  great,  with  much  tossing  and  rolling 
in  the  bed.  Spirits  greatly  depressed  and  desponding,  with  a  pre* 
monition  that  aeath  is  inevitable.  Constant  sighing,  or  efforta  to 
fill  the  lungs  with  air,  aa  if  lo  supply  the  want  of  the  natural  attain 
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ulus,  by  increasing  the  oxygen.  Stomach  irritable,  with  nausea, 
often  rejecting  its  contents,  with  loathing  of  food,  and  towards  a 
fatal  termination  will  retain  nothing.  Bowels  loose,  with  dark- 
green  stools ;  may,  or  may  not,  be  pain,  usually  none ;  lassitude 
mat,  and  sometimes  bleeding  from  the  nose  or  other  organs. 
Urine  scanty  and  high  colored ;  secretion*of  milk  usually  small, 
a&d  in  no  instance  (so  far  as  I  know)  is  there  an  excessive  lochial 
discharge* 

Such  are  the  symptoms  of  puerperal  anaemia. 

Fifths  Prognosis.  The  favorable  or  unfavorable  prognosis  in 
this  disease,  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  length  of  time  it  has 
existed  previous  to  being  seen.  If  the  disease  be  of  recent  origin, 
the  constitution  vigorous,  and  neither  effusion  nor  hemorrhage  ex- 
ist, there  is  a  fair  chance  of  recovery,  under  a  judicious  treatment. 
But  if  the  disease  has  been  of  long  standing,  and  evidences  of 
effusion  in  the  chest  exist,  respiration  short  and  labored,  constant 
disposition  to  syncope,  with  a  pale  bloody  fluid  oozing  from  the 
nose,  the  prognosis  should  be  unfavorable.  Yet,  even  with  this 
array  of  bad  symptoms,  the  disease  is  not  necessarily  fatal.  If  bv 
a  judicious  and  vigorous  treatment  the  vital  energies  of  the  system 
can  be  aroused,  the  absorbents  will  again  act^  the  formative  vessels 
may  rally  anew,  and  the  patient  may  recover.  But  if,  in  addition 
to  the  bad  symptoms  above  described,  the  bowels  become  loose* 
discharging  a  dark  green  offensive  fluid,  and  the  stomach  persists 
in  rejecting  everything  which  it  receives,  both  medicinal  and  nu- 
tritous,  the  prognosis  must  be  fatal.  Recovery  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  fine,  we  never  would  pronounce  a  case  of  anaemia  entire- 
iy  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery,  until  the  stomach  had  become  so 
irritable  that  nothing  could  be  retained.  When  this  state  of  things 
exists,  all  hope  of  recovery  is  at  an  end,  the  whole  array  of  symp- 
toms grow  worse,  the  patient  sinks  rapidly,  and  deatli  closes  the 
scene. 

Sixthj  Treatment.  In  entering  upon  the  treatment,  our  first 
care  should  be,  not  to  mistake  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The 
intense  action  of  the  heart,  with  the  quick  tense,  wiry  pulse,  and  the 
severe  beating  in  the  head,  might  lead  a  novice  to  suppose  anaemia 
was  a  disease  of  excess  instead  of  debility ;  and  cases  have,  more 
than  once,  been  treated  on  this  assumption.  Nothing,  howe\^r, 
can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  The  tense,  wiry  feel  ot  the  pulse, 
is  the  result  of  the  extreme  nervous  irritability  of  the  system ;  and 
the  peculiar  throbbing  in  the  brain,  is  because  that  organ  does  not 
receive  its  proper  amount  of  stimulus  from  the  blood.  In  other 
words,  there  is  not  blood  enough  thrown  to  the  brain.  Anaemia  is 
mnphatically  then,  a  disease  of  debility ;  and  one  whose  every  ap- 
pearance (at  first  sight)  indicates  the  chalybeate  treatment. 

The  appearance  of  the  disease,  as  before  observed,  approxi* 
mates  more  nearly  to  a  bad  case  of  chlorosis,  than  to  any  other» 
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in  all  its  varied  forms.  And  hence,  the  practitioner  is  led  to  be- 
lieve (at  first  thought)  that,  as  the  chalybeate  treatment  is  success- 
ful in  tlie  one  case,  so  it  ought  to  be  in  the  otlier.  The  clialy- 
beates  are  so  strongly  indicated  (analogically)  in  this  disease,  that 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  physician  ever  failed  of  giving 
them  a  trial  in  his  first  cases.  So  strong  were  my  convictions  that 
the  chalybeates  were  the  proper  remedies,  that  I  did  not  abandon 
them,  until  convinced  that  they  not  only  did  no  good,  but  that  they 
were  productive  of  positive  evil.  In  every  case  where  they  were 
fully  persevered  witn,  the  stomach  soon  became  irritable  and  nau* 
seatea,  rejecting  everything  it  received.  The  bowels  became  loose, 
with  frequent  discharges  of  green,  foetid  stools.  Languor  and 
debility  rapidly  increased;  no  nourishment  could  be  taken,  and 
the  patient  would  sink  and  die.  The  chalybeate  treatment  was 
therefore  abandoned,  as  worse  than  useless.  But,  what  was  to 
follow  ? 

It  is  evident  that  the  whole  system,  but  especially  the  digestive, 
formative,  and  capillary  systems,  must  be  rallied  and  sustained ; 
and  also  the  nervous  irritability,  particularly  of  the  stomach,  qui- 
eted, and  the  bowels  sustained.  To  accomplish  the  first  indica- 
tion, alcoholic  stimulants  were  resorted  to,  either  in  the  form  of 
brandy,  or  wine,  as  best  suited  the  stomach  of  the  patient.  The 
quantity  was  also  measured  by  the  ability  of  the  stomach  to  take 
care  of  it,  and  the  effect  upon  the  system.  Quinine,  as  being  a 
powerful  tonic,  and  at  the  same  time  stimulant,  was  indicated  to 
sustain  the  system.  This  was  also  used  (ad  libitum,)  if  the  stom- 
ach would  bear  it,  usually  commencing  with  a  half  gr.  to  one  gr., 
every  two  or  three  hours,  and  increasing  as  the  stomach  would  en- 
dure. 

To  allay  that  peculiar  irritability  of  the  system,  which  is  never 
absent  in  this  disease,  and  to  quiet  the  stomach  and  bowels,  mor- 
phine was  used  in  such  doses  as  the  case  required,  and  always  with 
good  effect. 

The  sick  room  should  be  large,  airy,and  well  ventilated ;  bed 
and  body  linen  often  changed ;  friction  upon  the  surface  with  some 
:>timulating  application,  or  flesh  brush.  Diet,  the  most  nutritious 
the  stomacli  will  bear.  E^gs,  in  some  form ;  beef  steaks,  beef  tea, 
animal  broths,  and  new  milk,  are  among  the  best,  if  the  stomach 
will  bear  them.  If  not,  resort  to  less  stimulating  food.  The  child 
if  living,  should  be  taken  from  the  breast  at  once.  Might  not 
blood  be  injected  from  a  healthy  person  into  the  arteries  of  the  dis- 
eased, witli  advantage? 

By  referring  to  the  cases  above  reported,  it  will  be  seen  that 
every  case  of  recovery  was  under  the  above  described  treatment, 
and  that  but  one  or  two  cases  were  lost  where  it  was  persevered  in 
vigorously ;  aud  it  is  more  than  probable  that  those  might  have 
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been  saved,  had  the  treatment  been  commenced  at  an  earlier  period 
in  the  disease 

ReJUetions. — The  first  important  inqniiy  which  jpresents  itself, 
in  relation  to  this  disease,  is,  as  to  its  novelty.  Were  it  a  com* 
mon  and  well  known  disease,  we  should  not  search  authors,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  for,  and  search  in  vain.  After  close  research, 
I  have  failed  entirely  in  finding  any  treatise  on  this  particular  &s^ 
ease,  except  an  able  article  by  Dr.  Channing,  of  Boston,  published 
in  the  New  England  Medical  Journal,  in  1842 ;  and  that,  so  far 
as  the  treatment  was  concerned,  is  entirely  unsatisfactory.  Some 
twelve  or  fifteen  cases  were  reported,  some  of  which  came  under 
his  own  observation,  others  were  reported  to  him  by  other  physi- 
cians, nearly  every  one  of  which  prov^  fatal.  They  were  not 
all  connected  with  the  puerperal  state,  a  part  of  them  bein^  males, 
and  in  a  part  of  the  females,  the  disease  had  its  origin  m  other 
causes  than  gestation  or  lactation.  If  a  disease  of  so  grave  a  na- 
ture, and  so  important  and  momentous  in  its  consequences,  always 
involving  the  lives  of  individuals,  had  been  preying  upon  the  hu- 
man family  for  any  considerable  len^h  of  time,  it  must  lon^  since 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  medical  men.  But  so  far  is  this 
from  being  true,  that  the  most  recent  works  on  Theory  and  Prac* 
tice  of  Medicine,  as  also  on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women, 
do  not  give  it  even  a  passing  notice. 

Neither  do  the  professors  in  the  medical  schools  introduce  it 
into  their  catalogue  of  diseases  upon  which  instruction  is  needed. 
We  are  therefore  induced  to  believe  that  it  is  one  of  those  diseases 
dependent  upon,  and  induced  by,  more  recent  atmospherical,  mete- 
orological and  physiological  causes,  not  yet  well  known  to  the  pro- 
fession. But  again,  why  is  this  disease  connected  with  the  puer- 
peral state  ?  True,  a  portion  of  the  nutriment  of  the  parent  ffoes 
to  sustain  the  foetus,  and  is  therefore  abstracted  from  the  mother. 
But  this  is  a  process  perfectly  natural,  and  does  not  of  necessity' 
afiect  the  health  or  strength  of  the  mother.  This,  therefore,  can- 
not be  a  producing  cause  of  the  disease ;  if  it  were  so,  why  should 
a  part  suffer  while  others  are  exempt?  Besides,  it  is  evident 
that  the  child  suffers  in  the  direct  ratio  with  the  mother,  bein? 
always  weakf  (where  the  disease  appears  before  parturition, )  an^ 
in  bad  cases  dead  at  birth.  The  cases  above  given  were  all  good 
livers,  and  could  not  have  been  affected  by  bad  diet.  They  also 
contain  all  varieties  of  temperament,  healtn,  strength  and  vigor  of 
constitution.  Another  remarkable  fact  is,  that  most  of  them  were 
young  women,  vigorous  and  athletic,  and  at  the  very  sige  of  life 
when  there  is  a  redundancy  of  the  sanguineous  fluid,  of  vivacity 
and  the  vital  powers ;  most  of  them  being  pregnant  with  their  first 
children. — Bos.  Med*  Surg.  Jour. 
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ON  ANiESTHESIA  BY  THE  INHALATION  OP  ETHER 

OR  CHLOROFORM. 

M.  Vst-piAu  read,  at  the  annaal  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  a  oaper  on  the  inhalation  of  ether  or  chloroform,  in 
which  he  emoodies  the  history  of  anaesthetic  agents,  their  intro- 
duction into  practiccy'the  resahs  obtained,  and  his  own  opinions  on 
the  subject.     In  the  historical  sketch  we  find  the  following  passa* 

EM.      The  so-called  Memphis-stone,  dissolved  in  vinegar,  after 
aving  been  reduced  to  powder,  was  used  as  an  anaesthetic  agent 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  mandragora  was  extensively 
known  as  possessing  aniesthetic  properties.     Dodonaeus  says,  in 
his  history  of  plants,  that  the  vinous  decoction  of  mandragora 
causes  sleep,  and  allays  pain ;  and  that  it  was  therefore  adminis- 
tered to  those  who  were  to  have  part  of  their  body  burnt  or  sawn 
off.     The  surgeons  of  the  middle  ages  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  employment  of  certain  anaesthetic  agents.    Hugh,  of  Lucca, 
a  celebrated  practitioner  of  the  thirteenth  century,  speaks  very 
distinctly  on  tne  subject.     A  sponge  dipped  in  the  juice  of  morel, 
or  nightshade,  hyoscyamus,  cicuta,  lactuca,  mandragora,  or  opium, 
was  put  under  the  nose  of  patients,  and  made  them  sleep  during 
operations;    they  were  then  roused  by  being  presented  another 
spon^  soaked  with  vine^r,  or  by  putting  the  juice  of  rue  into 
their  ears.     From  M.  Juiien's   communication  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Chinese,  some  centuries  ago, 
were  aware  of  means  for  rendering  patients  insensible  during  oper- 
ations.    Boccaccio  mentions,  in  the  Decamerone,  39ih  tale,  that 
Mazet  de  la  Montague  used  to  operate  on  his  patients  after  having 
put  them  to  sleep  with  a  water  of  his  composition.     Formule 
nave  been  transmitted  from  father  to  son  amon^  malefactors,  by 
which  their  intended  victims  might  be  plunged  into  sleep.     Pris- 
oners, towards  the  revival  of  letters,  knew  how  to  procure  certain 
drugs  with  which  they  could  bear  torture  without  feeling  the  pain. 
Is  it  not  likewise  said  that  the  Turks  possess  the  means  of  plung- 
ing  into  anaesthesia  those  upon  whom  circumcision  is  to  be  per- 
formed ?    In  our  times  we  hnd  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  stating,  after 
having  used  the  nitrous  oxide  gas  upon  himself  to  allay  toothache, 
that  this  gas  might  probably  be  of  use  in  surgical  operations.     Mr. 
Wells,  of  Hartford,  used  this  gas  in  1842,  for  extracting  teeth 
without  pain.     Mr.  Hickman  announced  in  Paris,  in  1821,  that 
he  was  able  to  render  patients  insensible  to  pain  by  making  them 
breathe  a  gaseous  substance,  the  name  of  which  he  did  not  make 
pablic.     Messrs.  Orfila  and  Christison  had  found  that  animals 
might  be  rendered  insensible  by  being  ^iven  ether  internally.     M. 
Merat  used  ether  inhalations  for  allaying  pain,  and  Mr.  Faraday 
obaerres  {Quarierljf  Journal  of  SeuneeSf  1818)  that  ether  acts 
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upon  man  like  the  nib'ous  oxide  gas,  and  that  the  action  of  the 
former,  at  first  exhilevatii^,  soon  >becomes  stupefying. 

M.  Velpeau,  after  refutiog  the  objections  of  those  who  repre- 
sent the  inhalations  of  ether  or  cliloroform  as  dangerous,  says : — 
The  use  of  these  agents  does  not  seem  prudent  in  operations  to  be 
performed  on  the  mouth  or  throat,  in  the  nasal  fossie,  the  larynx« 
or  trachea,  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  patients  to  expel»  by 
eoughiog,  the  blood  which  tends  to  invade  the  bronchi.  Without 
proscribing  chloroform,  I  however,  do  not  advise  it  when  operations 
are  to  be  performed  on  the  eyes,  lids,  or  lips,  when  in  aneurism  an 
artery  is  sousht  for,  or  in  operation  upon  individuals  much  enfee- 
bled,  either  by  disease  or  old  age.  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that 
chloroform  facilitates  the  surgeon's  task,  for  it  would  be  often 
advantageous  to  make  the  patient  change  his  position,  answer  ques- 
tions,  &c.;  and  ttie  operator  is  likely  to  get  nervous  and  flushed 
when  the  chloroform  is  kept  on  for  a  lon^  time,  as  fears  of  ulti- 
mate unpleasant  results  will  disturb  his  mind.  Yet  painless  oper* 
ations  by  means  of  chlorofprm  must  be  reckoned  among  the  most 
brilliant  discoveries  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  so  great  is  the 
desire  to  take  advantage  of  it  among  the  public,  that  the  surgeoo 
is  more  frequently  obliged  to  refuse  giving  the  chloroform  than  to 
induce  the  patients  to  inhale  it.  Many  people  who  would  have 
gone  to  their  grave  without  even  disclosing  the  nature  of  their 
affection,  for  their  horror  of  operations,  will  now  have  a  chance 
of  a  prolonged  life.  Finally,  M.  Velpeau  thinks  that  the  admin- 
istration of  anxstbetic  agents  ought  to  be  regulated  moi^  by  the 
nervousness  and  fear  of  the  patient  than  by  the  importance  of  the 
operation.  Terror  and  dreaci  are  very  detrimental,  and  though  the 
cases  be  slight,  anxsthetics  should  be  had  recourse  to  when  the 
patient's  mind  is  disturbed  by  lively  apprehensions  of  pain. — Lm. 
Lancet. 

NEW  METHOD  OF  REMEDYING  THE  ACCIDENTS 

CAUSED  BY  CHLOROFORM. 

BT  M.  RIOORD. 

{Translattd  for  the  Lancet^hy  J.L.Miltorij  Esq.^  Af.J?. C. S.Lond.) 

The  following  letter,  by  M.  Ricord,  has  been  copied  into  the 
Jovrnal  de  Chimie,  Jan.,  1850,  from  which  I  took  it,  havii^ 
vainly  attempted  to  get  at  the  original.  The  subject  of  which  ii 
treats  is  important  enough  to  merit  attention;  for  few  accidents 
can  be  more  appalling  to  a  surgeon,  than  the  death  of  a  patieitf 
from  the  use  of  a  remedy  which  that  surgeon  has  administeredi 
perhaps  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  other. 

*VM.  Ricord,''  says  this  journal,  *Mias  just  published  a  very  in- 
teresting letter,  on  a  mothoa  by  which  he  has  twice  succeeded  id 
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rescuing  from  death,  two  persons,  whom  he  brought  to  the  verge  of 
it  by  the  exhibition  of  cnloroform.  This  method  is  insufflation 
by  the  mouth,  witliout  any  intermedium ; — but  we  will  let  him 
speak  for  himself. 

*'  In  my  practice,  [  have  met  with  two  cases,  in  which  the  em- 
ployment of  chloroform  had  nearly  been  fatal :  in  both,  its  action 
was  very  rapid,  and  had  not  occasioned  any  previous  excitement. 
It  had  been  administered  by  means  of  a  sponge,  with  large  pores, 
which  permitted,  at  least  in  appearance,  the  inhalation  of  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  air. 

^^Case  1.  The  patient  who  furnishes  the  subject  of  my  first 
case,  was  a  woman  of  about  twenty-six,  from  whom  I  was  about  to 
remove  some  growth  of  no  great  size.  She  was  previously  chlo- 
roformed, to  which  she  only  submitted  after  repeated  entreaties,  for 
she  appeared  to  be  excessively  timid. 

"  The  anaesthetic  effect  of  the  chloroform  was  very  rapid,  for 
after  a  few  respirations  she  appeared  asleep;  the  sponge  was  re* 
moved,  and  I  commenced  excising  the  growths,  but  had  scarcely 
given  two  or  three  cuts,  when  one  of  my  assistant  surgeons  told 
me  that  the  pulse  appeared  to  be  failing.  I  now  saw,  in  fact,  that 
the  beating  of  the  heart  was  suspended,  that  all  respiratory  move- 
ments bad  ceased,  and  that  the  lips  were  livid,  and  liung  down. 
The  limbs  were  completely  relaxea,  and  the  paleness  of  the  face 
showed  that  the  patient  was  in  that  state  of  syncope  which  is  the 
herald  of  death.  All  tlie  remedies  indicated  in  such  a  case  were 
forthwith  employed,  as  cold  currents  of  air,  sprinkling  cold  water 
on  the  face,  tickling  the  nostrils,  &c.  Artificial  respiration,  hy 
pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  chest,  was  tried. 

^*  The  syncope  continued,  and  death  seemed  close  at  hand.  I 
began  to  be  uneasy,  and  determined  to  try  direct  insufflation.  I 
applied  my  moutli  to  that  of  the  patient.  After  some  inspiration, 
the  dying  woman  gave  a  sigli,  her  chest  heaved,  tlie  face  resumed 
its  normal  color,  the  heart  and  pulse  commenced  beating  in  an  ap- 
preciable manner,  and  the  eye%  opened;  respiration  had  again 
brought  into  play  all  the  functions  of  life,  and  tlie  return  of  sensa- 
tion was  evidenced  by  a  smile.  The  patient  was  saved,  and  we 
escaped  with  the  fright. 

*^  Cask  2.  The  second  time  that  I  experienced  the  dangc  rs  of 
chloroform,  was  with  a  patient  under  my  care  in  tlie  Southern  Hoi- 
pttal,  ( Hospital  du  Micli.)  He  was  a  ^oung  man  whose  case  re- 
quired circumcision.  As  this  operation  is  generally  painful  enough, 
be  asked  me  to  send  him  to  sleep  with  tlie  chloroform.  A 
sponge  impregnated  with  it  was  given  him  to  respire  from ;  the 
action  was  very  rapid,  without  any  appearance  of  preceding  ex- 
citement, and  the  patient  was  soon  plunged  into  total  insensibility. 
I  performed  the  operation,  but  when  it  was  concluded,  the  patienl 
did  not  recover  his  consciousness,  and  rmnaiaed  iaaelaleof  alaftot^ 
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tm  atillMM.  The  poise  gradually  sask ;  Uie  heart  eeaaed  to  beat; 
all  the  8iAincterB  were  relaxed,  and  his  cadaverous  face  seemed  to 
testify  that  death  was  near. 

'*  All  the  means  I  have  indicated  in  the  preceding  case  were 
tried,  but  without  avail,  and  it  became  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  direct  insufflation,  which  had  ah-eadv  so  well  succeeded  iu  ooe 
case.     Success  crowned  my  efforts,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

^^  Now,  my  dear  colleague,*  may  we  not  conclude  from  these 
two  instances,  that  in  cases  of  impending  death  from  the  use  of 
chloroform,  direct  insufflation  from  mouth  to  mouth,  from  the  sur- 
geon to  the  patient,  is  a  more  sure  and  efficacious  remedy  than  any 
Uiing  else  ever  recommended  in  such  cases;  more  certain  and 
quicker  than  all  the  other  methods  of  artificial  respiration  with  tubes 
or  catheters.  Do  you  not,  with  me,  think  that  the  surgeon  who 
should  neglect  having  recourse  to  it,  would  take  upon  hinoself  a 
very  serious  responsibility  ? 

^<  I  know  well  it  will  be  objected  that  such  a  plan  is  disgnstiag 
and  repulsive  :  but  this  is  of  but  very  little  importance  to  men  whose 
life  is  professedly  one  great  act  of  <ievotion.''t — ^Loii.  Lan. 


ALARMING  RESULTS  OF  CHLOROFORM. 

BY  CHARLES  BLBKK. 

Sra, — After  reading  the  case  of  death  from  chloroform,  published 
in  The  Lancet,  a  short  time  since,  by  Mr.  Solly,  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  send  you  the  following.  On  July  3d  of  last  year,  I 
removed  a  large  scirrhous  breast  from  a  strong  stout  woman,  Mrs. 

K ,  aged  forty-two,  the  wife  of  a  plumber,  of  this  town.    It 

was  her  wish  that  she  siiouid  be  put  under  the  influence  of  chlo- 
roform, which  was  accordingly  done.  For  several  minutes  her 
2 stem  resisted  the  influence  of  tlie  remedy,  and  it  was  not  till 
ree  drachms  were  used^  and  the  vspor  concentrated  by  placing  a 
feki  of  lint  over  the  back  of  the  inlialer,  that  she  was  rendered  «k 
conscious. 

The  removal  of  the  breast  occupied  about  four  minutes,  dnriog 
which  she  showed  not  the  slightest  consciousness  of  pain,  or  « 
what  was  going  on ;  just  as  the  last  incision  was  complett^i,  she 
slipped  from  the  chair  in  which  she  was  siuing,  and  from  the 
grasp  of  an  athletic  woman  who  was  holding  her,  and  fell  appa- 
rently dead  upon  the  floor;  her  face  was  of  a  deadly  pallid  and 
Uvid  color,  and  her  lips,  lobes  of  the  ears,  and  finger-nails,  of  a 


*  This  letter  teema  to  have  been  addrewed  to  If.  Bf««lieT. 

f  M.  Fscalier  reeommended,  instead  of  iomfflatioii.  the  introdaetioii  of 
two  finfsen  into  the  mouth,  as  far  back  as  tho  eatry  of  laiTax  aa4 
~     iBstkoatass«ee€«94ialiiaimda 
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deep  paqde  boe ;  her  ejret  were  fixed,  pupils  rather  dilated ;  iridet 
motionless ;  her  limbs  relaxed  and  perfectly  still ;  no  pulse  to  be 
felt  at  the  wrist  or  carotids ;  and  on  placing  my  ear  upon  her  chest 
not  the  slightest  sound  of  the  heart's  action  or  respiratory  murmur 
was  audible.    The  window  was  thrown  open,  and  cold  water,  am* 
monia,  &c.y  called  for.     I  immediately  perceived  that  all  these 
would  avail  nothing,  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  artificial  respira- 
tion, by  direct  insufflation — in  the  way,  indeed,  in  which  I  nave 
always  used  it  for  resuscitating  still-born  children,  and  which  I 
learned  from  my  midwifery  preceptor,  the  late  Dr.  Hugh  Ley, — 
might  possibly  save  her.     Intervening  a  single  fold  of  my  pocket- 
hankerchief,  I  placed  my  lips  witliin  hers,  and  breathed  strongly 
into  her  mouth,  at  the  same  time  closing  her  nostrils  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  my  left  hand,  and  pressing  her  larynx  to* 
wards  the  spinal  colums  with  my  right  finger  and  Uiumb,  so  as,  in 
some  decree,  to  close  the  oesophagus.    At  tlie  fourth  inspiration  she 
gave  a  slight  convulsive  gasp,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  other 
and  more  regular  respiratory  eflbrts,  her  pulse  returned,  and  her 
countenance  soon  resumed  its  natural  color,  and  I  had  the  delight- 
ful relief  to  see  her  revive.     After  a  few  minutes,  I  proceeded  to 
remove  a  diseased  gland  from  the  axilla ;  at  this  she  cried  out  a 
little  :  though  it  was  evident  that  the  anethetic  influence  of  the 
chloroform  was  still  to  a  degree  kept  up,  vet  she  was  quite  con- 
scious of  what  was  being  done.     There  hadi  been  but  little  hemorr* 
hage  during  the  operation,  and  only  one  vessel  required  to  be  tied. 
She  complained  much  of  headache  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  but 
went  on  favorably,  and  the  wound  soon  healed.    She  has  nol 
shown  any  symptoms  as  yet  of  a  return  of  the  disease.     I  was  as- 
sisted in  this  operation  hy  my  friends,  Mr.  Frederic  Seagram,  of 
this  town,  Mr.  £.  fi.  Thring,  of  the  Bengal  Medical  service,  and 
my  own  assistant.     We  all  k^oked  on  the  woman  as  irrecoverablv 
dead,  and  were  as  much  surprised  as  gratified  to  see  her  restoredt 
— Ijon.  Lan. 


A  FACT  FOR  MEDICAL  MEN. 

BY  J.  PETIT. 

The  influence  of  the  mind  of  the  mother  on  the  unborn  child, 
is  a  question  yet  undetermined.  Though  many  cases  have  Leeo 
cited  which  strongly  tend  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  physical 
conformation  of  tlie  child  is  liable  to  be  afiected  by  the  mental 
emotions  of  the  mother ;  philosophers,  unable  to  trace  the  succes- 
sive links  of  cause  and  elTect,  have  pronounced  them  to  be  mere 
cues  of  coincidence.  Nevertheless,  the  c}uestion  is  not  settled ; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  conclusion  established  b^  subae^^uent  ob« 
senrmtioiis^  at  promit  it  is  safe  for  mothers,  during  gestation,  to 
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avoid  all  such  circnmstances  as  are  liable  to  make  a  positive  im- 
pression on  the  feeling  or  imagination.  A  case  in  point  has  re- 
cently occurred  in  Anderson  county,  which  is  certainly  worthy  the 
attention  of  medical  men.  From  a  letter  from  the  attending  phy- 
sician, we  make  the  following  extract : 

**  On  the  2d  ult.,  I  was  in  attendance  on  a  lady  who  gave  birth, 
after  a  labor  presentinff  difficulties  which  requireq  my  interference, 
to  an  anomalous  product,  of  which  the  following  is  a  toleraUy 
correct  description. 

'^  It  was  without  a  head,  and  had  but  a  small  portion  of  neck : 
and  presented  an  appearance  as  though  the  head  had  been  cut  off 
from  the  neck.  From  the  small  of  the  back,  and  extending  up,  and 
projecting  some  two  or  three  inches  over  the  stump  of  the  neck  in 
the  form  somewhat  of  a  scoop-bonnet,  was  a  mass  which  I  at  first 
regarded  as  congulated  blood,  but  on  close  examination  it  proved 
to  oe  flesh.  In  front  and  below  the  neck  were  two  noses,  inclin- 
ing towards  each  other,  so  as  to  approach  very  near  at  their  points. 
Between  the  noses  were  two  eyes,  in  every  respect  as  natural  85 
any  new  bom  babes,  but  on  the  outside  of  the  noses  were  two 
other  eyes,  having  more  resemblance  to  the  eyes  of  an  owl,  than 
to  anything  else  with  which  I  can  compare  them.  It  had  but  one 
mouth ;  but  the  cavity  from  the  mouth  to  the  swallow  was  divided 
by  a  thin  gristle,  with  two  chambers,  and  each  chamber  following 
the  direction  of  the  corresponding  nose  above,  leading  to  separate 
swallows.  The  same  or  a  like  gristle  also  split  the  lower  lip. 
forming  distinctly  a  lip  above,  two  lips  and  corresponding  chin< 
below ;  a  like  gristly  substance  took  the  place  and  presented  the 
appearance  of  teeth,  numbering  some  four  or  five.  It  had  no 
tongue.  The  right  ear  seemed  to  be  a  compound,  something  like 
a  cat's  ear  and  something  like  a  human's,  but  the  left  ear  was 
readily  distinguished  in  its  resemblance,  being  precisely  like  a 
cat's  ear  with  the  tip  of  the  end  hanging  down.  The  body  was 
rather  short,  and  somewhat  thicker  than  is  common,  with  all  its 
members  complete.  The  entire  length  was  ten  inches.  The  pro- 
duct was  born  alive,  and  lived  some  ten  minutes. 

<<  The  mother  was  in  good  health  ;  and  nothing  could  be  desig- 
nated by  her  or  her  acquaintances  as  the  producing  cause  of  sucli 
an  unfortunate  birth,  except  an  impression  made  upon  her  by  cat- 
ting off  the  head  of  a  cat — an  operation  which  she  performed  her- 
self  during  tlie  gestation  which  was  terminated  by  the  birth  of  tlie 
above  described  monster." — Knox.  Reg. 

(Cases  somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  have  doubtless  occurred  in 
every  part  of  our  country,  and  we  would  be  much  gratified  by  re- 
ceiving from  our  correspondents  narratives  of  any  such  cases. — B. 
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THE  KIDNEY  DISEASE  OF  SWINE. 

I  notice  in  the  columns  of  the  Cultivator  that  some  stray  opinions 
are  entertained  in  regard  to  this  disease  of  swine.  One  correspon- 
dent says  the  disease  is  occasioned  by  gravel  in  the  bladder  or 
urethra,  and  is  confined  to  the  male  sex  in  the  swinish  species  for 
the  same  reason  as  with  the  human.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  grunters,  but  yon  must  have 
a  different  race  of  them  in  Ohio,  from  ours  in  Kentucky,  if  sows 
do  not  have  the  kidney  disease.  I  have  been  managing  a  farm  for 
forty-five  years,  and  during  that  period  have  had  a  gooa  deal  to  do 
with  hogs,  having  carried  on  (in  blindness)  a  moderate  distillery 
during  much  of  the  time ;  and  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  had 
one  male  affected  with  the  disease,  but  have  lost  many  females 
thereby.  I  do  not  say  that  males  never  have  it,  only  that  I  never 
recollect  seeing  one  affected  by  it. 

As  to  cure,  I  have  tried  many  things,  arsenic  not  excepted,  with- 
out any  material  benefit ;  until  some  three  years  ago,  when  I  had 
put  a  sow  by  hersell,  expecting  her  to  have  pigs  in  a  few  days,  and 
she  was  found  down  with  the  Kidney  disease,  so  bad  that  she  could 
not  drag  her  hind  parts  along.  I  had  no  hopes  of  her  recoveiy, 
and  knew  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  raise  her  pigs  in 
that  situation,  if  she  lived  to  nave  them.  While  looking  at  her, 
a  black  man  belonging  to  a  neighbor  came  up  and  said  that  he  had 
cured  many  hypuUing  red  pepper  in  their  backs.  1  concluded  to 
try,  though  without  much  hope.  We  made  an  incision  over  the 
kidneys,  near  the  spine,  about  four  inches  long  and  something  over 
an  inch  deep,  filled  the  hole  with  pods  of  red  pepper  and  then  sewed 
it  up.  The  next  day  she  was  walking  about,  but  still  exhibited 
some  weakness.  In  a  day  or  two  she  had  eight  pigs,  two  of  them 
she  drowned  by  making  her  bed  in  a  hole,  the  other  six  she  raised 
well,  and  the  fall  after,  she  fatted  well  and  made  good  pork. 

Tlie  next  fall  I  had  two  fatting  sows  that  took  the  complaint — 
hind  parts  entirely  paralysed.  I  pursued  the  same  course  with 
these,  and  they  got  up  in  a  few  hours — fattened  well  afterwards, 
and  made  good  bacon.  These  are  the  only  instances  I  have  known 
of  the  use  of  this  remedy. 

J.  M*  J« 

Lexington^  Kentucky. 

Remarks. — The  rationale  of  the  foregoing  remedy,  is  doubtless 
the  same  as  that  given  in  our  paper  of  March  15,  1848,  namely, 
cutting  a  gash  over  the  kidneys  and  filling  it  with  salt.  In  both 
casesy  it  is  doubtless  the  principle  of  counter  irritation — (well 
known  to  physicians) — that  effects  the  cure. — Ohio  Cultivator. 
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SANGUINEOUS  PERSPIRATION. 

The  fact  that  sweating  of  blood  ever  takes  place,  is  veiy  much 
doubted.  Dr.  Schneider,  a  German  physician,  states,  however, 
that  he  has  witnessed  this  phenomenon  several  times.  In  a  man, 
fifty  years  of  age,  who  had  walked  for  twelve  consecutive  hours, 
he  found  the  feet  covered  up  to  the  instep  with  a  sanguineous  per- 
spiration, which  had  moistened  the  stockings ;  and  in  another  case, 
that  of  a  young  man,  the  perspiration  of  the  axillae  had,  after  vio* 
lent  exercise,  assumed  a  nne  red  color.  Dr.  Schneider  adds  the 
following  fact,  on  the  authority  of  Paulini :  The  latter  being  on 
board  ship  during  a  tremendous  gale,  saw  a  sailor  of  about  thir^ 
fall  down  on  the  deck  in  a  swooning  fit ;  he  drew  near  him,  and 
perceived  on  his  face  large  drops  of  fine  red ;  thinking,  however, 
that  this  blood  might  be  coming  from  the  nose,  he  wiped  them  off; 
but  he  was  greatly  astonished  when  he  saw  them  immediately  exu- 
ding again.  There  was  a  similar  moisture  on  various  parts  of  the 
forenead,  cheeks,  and  chin,  as  well  as  on  the  neck  and  chest. 
These  drops  of  blood  could  actually  be  seen  oozing  from  the  ori- 
fices of  the  sudoriferous  channals.  If  this  fact  of  Paalini  is 
thoroughly  exact,  it  would  settle  the  question,  but  as  to  the  cases 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Schneider,  there  might  have  easily  been  an  abra- 
sion which  escaped  his  attention. — Lon.  Lancet. 


OBSERVATIONS 

On  the  Treatment  of  lacerated  and  contused  wounds  in  parts 
likely  to  be  followed  by  Tetanus^  illustrated  by  cases.  By 
John  O'Rrillt,  M.  D.,  Licentiate  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  af  Surgeons^  Ireland  ;  late  Medical  Officer  to  the  Old- 
castle  Workhouse  and  Fever  Hospital,  in  Ireland. 

The  most  celebrated  surgeons  who  have  written  essays  on  the 
subject  of  Tetanus,  have  particularized  the  treatment  consonant 
with  their  ideas  of  its  nature,  after  it  has  siezed  on  the  patient. 
The  fatal  results  of  traumatic  Tetanus,  prove  that  up  to  the  present 
period,  there  is  no  specific  or  certain  plan  of  averting  its  evil  con- 
sequences. Now,  it  must  be  most  desirable  to  anticipate  and  waid 
off  this  fearful  and  dreadful  malady,  by  adopting  such  a  system  of 
local  and  constitutional  treatment  as  will  be  calculated  to  guarantee 
such  a  fortunate  consummation.  The  late  eminent  and  justly  dis- 
tinguished surgeon,  Mr.  Colles,  who  was  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  lecturer  on  Surgery,  at  the  RotoI  College  of  Surgeons,  in 
Ireland,  used  to  say  in  his  lectures,  ^^tnat  there  was  no  application 
for  wounds,  in  which  he  placed  so  much  confidence,  as  spirits  of 
turpentine,  when  Tetanus  was  to  be  apprehended. '^     I  am  not 
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aware  that  this  valuable  suggestion  has  been  acted  upon  by  any 
one  up  to  the  present  time  but  myself,  and  am,  therefore,  actuated 
to  give  the  cases  where  I  tested  the  efficacy  of  the  hint  thrown  out 
by  the  learned  professor,  whose  idea  on  the  matter  was  original, 
as  it  has  reference  to  the  disease  with  the  regard  to  its  prevention, 
which  is  a  different  thing  to  its  applicability  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  disease.  I  must  observe,  that  I  have  made  what  I  deem 
an  improvement  on  Mr.  Colles's  advice,  by  putting  the  patient  un- 
der the  influence  of  mercury  combined  with  opium,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  injury. 

The  reason  for  giving  the  mercury  is  to  prevent,  or  arrest,  mor- 
bific action,  whilst  the  administration  of  opium  is  required  to  tran- 
quillize the  system.  How  the  turpentine  acts  is  a*  subject  which 
may  admit  of  controversy.  It  appears  to  exercise  a  specific  influ- 
ence on  the  nerves,  and  by  its  action  destroys  or  prevents  nervous 
irritability.  That  it  has  a  sedative  influence,  cannot  be  doubted, 
from  the  fact  of  the  patients  expressing;  themselves  relieved,  a  pun- 
gent sensation  being  only  complained  of.  The  wounds  become 
clear  under  its  influence,  and  resemble  muscle  after  being  slightly 
macerated.  In  fact  it  seems  to  keep  the  neighboring  parts  in  the 
same  state,  as  if  no  injury  was  inflicted,  there  being  very  little  in- 
flammatory action,  no  signs  of  gangrene,  erysipelas,  or  hemorrhage. 
I  will  now  submit  the  cases. 

Case  1st.  Rev.  William  Fannelly,  aged  twenty-four  years,  resi- 
ding at  Clondiliver,  county  Westmeath,  whilst  amusing  himself 
firing  at  a  target  in  company  with  two  other  gentlemen,  on  the  20th 
of  August,  1848,  the  gun  exploded,  fearfully  wounding  his  left 
hand.  On  examination  about  three  hours  after  the  occurrence,  the 
following  appearances  presented  themselves :  a  lacerated  and  con- 
tused wound,  of  an  elliptical  form,  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the 
hand — the  superior  cornu  corresponded  to  the  radiocarpal  articula- 
tion, about  half  an  inch  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  styloid  process  of 
the  radius — the  inferior  terminated  midway  in  the  interosseous 
space,  between  the  second  and  third  metacarpal  bones,  the  convex- 
ity looked  towards  the  internal  side  of  the  carpus.  The  soft  parts, 
to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  were  literally  ploughed  up,  whilst  the  os 
magnum  was  found  to  project  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  carpus.  Another  wound,  of  a  similar  kind,  was 
found  to  extend  about  a  half  an  inch  above  the  pisiform  bone,  to- 
wards the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  little  finger-* 
half  of  the  first,  and  tne  entire  of  the  middle  and  last  phalanges  of 
the  little  finger,  were  completely  denuded  of  the  soil  parts,  the 
bones  only  remaining — a  transverse  wound  on  the  ring  nnger  cor- 
responded to  the  sulcus  which  separates  it  from  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  The  case  appeared  to  be  one  which  demanded  amputation, 
bat  on  reflection  I  deemed  it  would  not  be  necessary  until  mortifi- 
cation set  in,  and,  therefore,  determined  to  watch  such  an  event. 
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Again  I  conceived  if  hemorrhage  took  place,  I  could  take  op  the 
arteries  in  the  fore-arm  and  secure  them.    Having  come  to  these 
conclusions,  I  at  once  proceeded  to  amputate  the  little  finger  at  the 
metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation.     Being  very  apprehensive  that 
Tetanus  would  supervene,  I  acted  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
CoIIes,  and  poured  spirits  of  turpentine  into  the  wounds,  and  after- 
wards applied  lint  saturated  with  it  to  the  same.     After  the  wounds 
were  treated  in  this  manner,  the  patient  felt  comfortable,  and  had 
merely  a  pungent  sensation  in  the  hand.     I  directed  him  to  be  put 
on  a  low  aiet,  to  have  an  anodyne  draught,  and  to  take  two  grains 
of  calomel  with  one  of  opium  night  and  morning.     The  wounds 
were  dressed  with  the  turpentine  up  to  the  25th,  when  equal  parts 
of  turpentine  !Lnd  olive  oil  were  substituted  for  it.     The  patient  at 
this  date  being  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  it  was  discontinued, 
and  a  saline  aperient  exhibited.     On  the  29th,  emollient  poultices 
were  ordered  to  be  applied.     The  wounds,  I  should  remark  at  this 
period,  presented  a  clean   appearance,  and   looked   like  muscle 
slightly  macerated.     After  few  days  had  elapsed,  healthy  granu- 
lations sprung  up,  pus  of  a  good  character  was  freely  secreted,  and 
on  the  15th  September,  the  poultices  were  changed  for  simple  dress- 
ing, viz.:  caustic  wash,  dry  lint,  and  oiled  silk,  and  the  parts  were 
all  cicatrized  on  the  2d  of  October.     Mr.  Farrelly,  on  iiis  return 
to  Maynooth  College,  was  inspected  by  Mr.  Ellis,  professor  of 
surgery  at  Dublin,  who  declareo,  that  if  such  a  case  came  under 
his  care,  he  would  at  once  amputate  the  fore-arm,  and  expressed 
his  astonishment  at  his  having  escaped  lock-jaw.     It  is  quite  clear, 
the  branches  of  the  median  nerve,  which  are  distributed  to  the 
thumb,  as  well  as  the  branches  to  the  index  and  middle  fingers, 
must  have  been  greatly  injured — that  the  branches  of  the  ulnar 
nerve,  which  goes  to  supply  the  little  finger,  as  well  as  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  ring  finger,  suffered  lesion,  is  indisputable. 

Case  2d.  Mr.  Kichard  Govden,  aged  sixty  years,  residing  at 
Deamor,  county  Meath,  whilst  employed  removing  one  of  the  cogs 
in  the  wheel  of  his  mill,  on  the  SOth  November,  1848,  had  his 
right  hand  crushed  between  the  wheels,  in  conse(juence  of  the  ma- 
chinery being  put  in  motion  by  some  water  falling  on  the  wheel, 
which  was  accidentally  allowed  to  flow  from  the  dam.  On  exam- 
ination of  the  injuries,  a  few  hours  after  the  accident,  there  were 
observed  a  transverse  wound,  about  one  inch  in  length,  on  the  pal- 
roar  aspect  of  the  hand,  corresponding  to  the  carpo-metacaml 
articulation  of  the  second  and  third  metacarpal  bones ;  a  semilii* 
nar  wound  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  index  nnger — ^the  convexity 
looking  towards  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  concavity  towards  tii 
articulation,  between  the  first  and  second  phalanx — a  transverse 
wound  on  the  middle  finger,  opposite  to  the  first  phalanx.  On  the 
dorsal  aspect  of  the  hand,  a  large  flap  wound,  of  a  crescenlic  fonn. 
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the  convexity  towards  the  wrist  joint,  one  extremity  pointing  to  the 
index,  the  other  to  the  little  finger. 

The  same  local  application,  as  well  as  constitutional  treatment, 
were  had  recourse  to,  and  the  case  terminated  equally  fortunate. 

Case  3d.  Michael  Reillv,  aged  30  years,  whilst  employed  at 
Mr.  Daily's  Blachwater  mills,  in  February,  1849,  in  attempting  to 
remove  some  straw  which  had  got  in  between  the  wheels,  bad  the 
top  of  his  thumb,  including  the  nail,  of  the  right  hand  ground  off, 
as  well  as  the  last  phalanx  of  the  index  finger,  and  the  half  of  the 
second  phalanx.  The  palmar  aspect  of  the  tip  of  the  middle  fin- 
ger was  also  lacerated.  In  this  case,  the  thumo  was  amputated  at 
the  articulation,  between  the  first  and  last  phalanx,  theindex  finger, 
between  the  first  and  second  phalanx.  The  incisions  were  brought 
together  by  adhesive  plasters  and  pledgets  of  lint,  sbaked  in  spirits 
of  turpentine,  placed  over  them,  as  well  as  over  the  wounds  in  the 
middle  finger.  He  was  directed  calomel  and  opium,  on  the  prin- 
ciple already  advanced.  The  wounds  healed  kindly,  and  no  bad 
consequences  resulted. 

Case  4th.  Mr.  Smith,  pipe  fitter,  aged  26  years,  residing  at 
110,  Orange  street,  New  York,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1849,  on  com- 
ing down  stairs,  went  into  his  private  room,  holding  in  his  left 
hand,  the  brass  key  of  the  hall  door,  to  examine  an  old  pistol, 
which  his  nephew  had  requested  the  use  of  for  the  fourth  of  July. 
Not  supposing  it  was  charged  with  powder,  he  pulled  the  trigger ; 
the  charge  went  oflT.  The  key,  which  he  held  between  the  thumb 
and  fore-finger,  was  placed  over  the  muzzle  of  the  barrel,  was  pro- 
pelled with  great  force,  wounding  the  thumb  and  striking  against 
the  stove,  from  which  it  rebounded,  touching  his  ear  in  its  transit, 
and  breaking  a  pane  of  ^lass  in  the  window.  He  soon  experi- 
enced excruciating  pains  in  the  thumb,  and  fainted  two  or  three 
times.  On  examination,  a  V-shaped  wound  presented  itself  on  the 
palmar  aspect  of  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  the  apex  corresponded 
to  the  metacarpo-phalageal  articulation,  the  extremities  terminated 
at  the  articulation,  between  the  first  and  last  phalanx,  the  wound 
opened  the  joint,  and  the  last  piialanx  was  fractured  at  a  point  op- 
posite the  root  of  the  nail.  The  slightest  movements  of  the  parts 
caused  the  most  intense  agony.  Having  adjusted  the  flap  witnout 
washing  away  the  blood,  pledgets  of  lint,  saturated  with  turpen- 
tine, were  applied  to  the  wound,  a  splint  of  pasteboard  was  placed 
on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  thumb,  extending  along  the  metacarpal 
bone  to  the  top  of  the  thumb,  and  secured  by  a  roller  round  the 
wrist  and  thumb.  Directions  were  given  to  keep  the  lint  continu- 
ally soaked  with  turpentine,  which  was  easily  accomplished  by 
sponging  it  with  the  liquid  in  question.  An  anodyne  draught  was 
pow  given,  and  the  strictest  quietude  enjoined.  Two  grains  of 
jcalomel,  combined  with  one  or  opium,  were  ordered  to  be  taken 
pigbt  and  morning.    The  patient  was  much  relieved  after  the  ad- 
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justment  of  the  wound,  and  matters  went  on  well  until  the  5th  of 
July,  when  he  complained  of  darting  pains  running  up  the  fore*arm 
and  arm  from  the  wound,  along  the  course  of  the  median  nerve. 
On  visiting  him  the  6th  of  July,  he  said  he  had  some  difficulty  in 
opening  his  mouth  the  evening  before,  and  that  be  had  pain  in  the 
left  side  of  his  neck.  The  mercurial  fcetor,  at  this  period,  an< 
nounced  he  was  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  whicn  was  dis- 
continued ;  a  purgative  draught  was  administered,  and  an  anodjme 
ordered  at  bed  time.  The  dressing,  for  the  first  time  since  the  ac- 
cident, was  on  this  day  removed.  The  wound  was  clean,  and  free 
from  coagulated  blood ;  there  was  no  attempt  at  union.  A  dress- 
ing, composed  of  equal  parts  of  turpentine  and  olive  oil,  was  now 
applied,  and  the  parts  done  up  as  before.  The  patient  contin- 
ued to  take  an  anodyne  every  night,  up  to  the  11th  of  July,  and 
the  wound  was  treated  as  above  described.  The  warm  dressing 
was  now  discontinued,  and  emollient  poultices  ordered.  One  of 
the  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles  protruded  through  the  wounds, 
which  caused  some  delay  in  the  reparative  process,  as  it  took  some 
days  to  slough  oflT.  However,  healthy  granulations  next  followed, 
when  the  poultices  were  discontinued,  and  the  parts  touched  daily 
with  a  caustic  wash,  covered  with  dry  lint  and  oiled  silk.  The 
wounded  parts  soon  cicatrized.  Mr.  Smith  has  now  the  full  use 
of  his  thumb. 

The  foregoing  case  is  one  of  immense  value.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent the  nerves  were  greatly  torn  and  contused,  as  well  as  the  mus- 
cular and  tendinous  structures.  The  complication,  caused  by  the 
opening  of  the  articulation,  as  well  as  the  fracture,  renderedf  the 
case  exceedingly  perilous.  I  adopted  the  principle  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  as  nearly  as  I  could,  in  rendering  the  case  as  simple  as 
possible.  It  must  be  confessed,  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  Te- 
tanus bad  actually  set  in,  and  abated  synchronously  with  the  action 
of  the  mercury.  I  am  fully  convinced,  had  the  case  been  treated 
on  different  principles  to  those  relied  on  by  me,  that  Mr.  Smith 
would  now  be  numbered  among  the  dead.  I  am  fully  borne  out  in 
this  declaration  by  the  records  of  hospitals,  as  well  as  the  experi- 
ence of  the  most  enlightened  surgeons.  - 1  shall  make  no  further 
remarks  on  the  case,  but  leave  every  practitioner  to  arrive  at  his 
own  conclusions.  In  conclusion,  I  believe  every  medical  man  is 
bound,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  contribute  to  the  general  stock  of 
knov^  ledge,  and  no  subject  merits  greater  attention  than  the  one 
under  consideration,  particularly  in  this  city,  where  all  kinds  of 
machinery  are  so  largely  manufactured,  as  well  as  so  extensively 
employed,  both  on  land  and  water,  and  where  wounds  of  the  nature 
under  discussion  must  inevitably  occur.  No  greater  boon,  there- 
fore, can  be  conferred  on  society,  than  to  guard  against  the  deadly 
invasion  of  the  frightful  disease  commonly  called  lock-jaw. — A. 
F.  Jour,  of  Med. 
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MEAT  BISCUIT— A  NEW  ARTICLE  OF  FOOD. 

[Some  accoant  was  given,  a  few  weeks  since,  of  a  new  prepar- 
ation of  wheat  as  an  article  of  diet,  lately  brought  into  notice  in 
London.  The  article  was  more  particularly  intended  for  invalids, 
for  the  use  of  whom  it  would  seem,  in  some  cases^  well  adapted. 
The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Ashbel  Smith,  of  Texas,  well  known 
in  the  political  as  well  as  medical  world,  relates  to  a  preparation 
which  promises  to  be  of  more  general  use ;  and,  partaxing  of  the 
nature  of  both  the  two  general  classes  of  daily  food,  and  in  a  form 
concentrated  and  portable,  would  appear,  from  the  description  now 
given,  to  be  a  most  important  addition  to  our  not  very  numerous 
preparations  of  food  that  will  really  keep.  The  letter  is  taken, 
much  abridged,  from  a  pamphlet  just  received  from  Galveston,  in 
which  Mr.  Gail  Borden,  Jr.,  the  inventor  of  the  preparation,  also 
describes  it  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Smith.  Dr.  S.'s  letter  is  addressed 
to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
which  holds  a  semi  annual  meeting  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  this 
month.     A  patent  has  been  taken  out.] — Bos.  Med.  Surg.  Jour. 

Mr.  Borden  claims,  as  you  will  see,  to  have  discovered  a  pro- 
cess  for  combining  in  a  cheap,  convenient  and  portable  form,  all 
the  nutritive  portions  of  animal  and  farinaceous  food.  His  inven- 
tion has  the  rurther  advantages  that  all  refuse,  excrementitious  and 
superfluous  matters  are  rejected ;  and  that  the  meat  biscuit,  for  so 
Mr.  Borden  denominates  his  prepared  article,  can  be  preserved 
Jreshi  without  condiments  or  preservatives  of  any  kind,  tor  years, 
and  in  all  climates — care  only  bein^  taken  that  it  be  kept  dry. 
From  several  satisfactory  trials,  it  is  proved  that  Mr.  Borden's 
process  is  equally  adapted  for  combining  any  farina,  any  flour  or 
ipeal,  with  any  of  the  meats  of  the  animal  kingdom  used  by  man 
for  food  ;  but  he  has  hitherto  confined  himself  to  combining  wheat 
flour  with  the  flesh  of  neat  cattle. 

I  have  examined  with  careful  attention,  and  have  several  times 
eaten  of  the  soup  made  of  the  meat  biscuit — but,  before  speaking 
further  of  its  uses,  I  will  briefly  allude  to  the  manner  of  preparing 
the  biscuit  in  question.  The  nutritive  portions  of  the  beef,  or 
other  meat,  immediately  on  its  being  slaughtered,  are,  by  long 
boiling,  separated  from  the  bones  and  fibrous  and  cartilaginous 
matters ;  the  water  holding;  the  nutritious  matters  in  solution,  is 
evaporated  to  a  considerable  degree  of  spissitude — this  is  then 
made  into  a  dough  with  firm  wheaten  flour,  the  dough  rolled  and 
cut  into  the  form  of  biscuits,  and  then  desiccated  or  baked  in  an 
oven  at  a  moderate  heat.  The  cooking,  both  of  the  flour  and  the 
animal  food,  is  thus  complete.  The  meat  biscuits  thus  prepared 
have  the  appearance  and  firmness  of  the  nicest  crackers  or  navy 
bread,  being  as  dry,  and  breaking  or  pulverizing  as  readily  as  toe 
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most  carefully  made  table  crackers.  It  is  preserved  in  the  form  of 
biscuit,  or  redyced  to  a  coarse  flour  or  mestl.  It  is  best  kept  in  tin 
cases  hermetically  soldered  up ;  the  exclusion  of  air  is  not  impor- 
tant, humidity  alone  is  to  be  guarded  against.  I  have  seen  some 
of  the  biscuit  perfectly  fresh  and  sound  that  have  been  banging  in 
sacks  since  last  July  in  Mr.  Borden's  kitchen ;  and  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  in  this  climate  articles  contract  moisture  and 
moulder  promptly,  unless  kept  dry  by  artificial  heat. 

For  making  soup  of  the  meat  biscuit,  a  batter  is  first  made  of 
the  pulverized  biscuit  and  cold  water — this  is  stirred  into  boiling 
water — ^the  boiling  is  continued  some  ten  or  twenty  minutes — salt, 
pepper,  and  other  condiments,  are  added  to  suit  the  taste,  and  the 
soup  is  ready  for  the  table.  I  have  eaten  the  soup  several  times — 
it  has  the  fresh,  lively^  clean^  and  thoroughly  done  or  cooked  fla- 
vor that  used  to  form  the  charm  of  the  soups  of  the  Rocber  de 
Cancale.  It  is  perfectly  free  from  that  vapid  unctuous  stale  taste 
which  characterizes  all  prepared  soups  I  have  hitherto  tried  at  sea 
and  elsewhere.  These  chemical  changes  in  food  which,  in  com- 
mon language,  we  denominate  cooking^  have  been  perfectly  effec- 
ted in  Mr.  Borden's  biscuit  by  the  long-continued  boiling  at  first, 
and  the  subsequent  baking  or  roasting.  The  soup  prepared  of  it 
is  thus  ready  to  be  absorbed  into  the  system  without  loss,  and 
without  tedious  digestion  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  in  the 
highest  degree  nutritious  and  invigorating.  It  is  to  be  noted  more- 
over, that  the  meat  biscuit  is  manufactured  without  salt,  pepper,  or 
any  condiment  or  chemical  antiseptic  whatever ;  thus  the  yre^kntis 
or  peculiar  properties  inherent  to  recently  slaughtered  meat,  are 
preserved,  and  a  simple  and  perfect  guarantee  furnished   of  the 

foodness  of  any  particular  parcel.  To  the  soup  made  of  Mr. 
torden's  biscuit,  as  already  intimated,  salt  and  the  various  condi- 
ments u^d  in  soups  may  be  added  to  suit  the  taste ;  also,  toasted 
bread,  vegetables,  &c.,  and  circumstances  permit  and  fancy  sug- 
gests, until  the  varied  catalogue  of  the  potages  of  the  restaurateurs 
may  be  rivalled. 

The  diflerent  portable  soups  and  prepared  meats  for  long  voya- 
ges, which  I  have  seen,  only  answer  imperfectly  the  ends  for  which 
they  have  been  designed.  Being  prepared  more  or  less  with  con- 
diments, these  meats  differ  from  freshly  slaughtered  animal  food ; 
they  contain  fibrous  and  indigestible  portions,  being  more  or  less 
liquid  in  form,  they  are  inconvenient  to  carry,  and  besides,  thus 
necessitate  the  transportation  of  useless  bulk.  The  meats  put  up 
for  long  voyages,  in  tlie  manner  just  alluded  to,  are  not  wholly 
freed  from  fatty  matters ;  these  undergoing  slight  chemical  changes 
in  time,  impair  both  the  taste  and  quality  of  the  food,  into  which 
they  enter ;  nor  are  these  meats  so  completely  cooked  as  by  Mr. 
Borden's  double  process  of  boiling  and  baking. 

I  might  here  insist  on  the  very  great  conveniences  of  Mr,  B.s 
meat  biscuit  arising  from  its  dryness*     For  long  voyages  it  is  best 
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preserved  in  soldered  tin  cases  or  tight  casks :  but  it  may  be  car* 
ried  in  sacks,  suspended  from  one's  saddle-bow,  for  weeks  or 
months  over  the  prairies,  or  through  the  desert,  without  risk  of 
spoiling,  using  care  to  keep  it  dry ;  and  when  a  case  or  cask  is 
opened,  ic  may  be  economized  for  days  or  weeks,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  whereas  the  liquid  portable  soups  and  prepared  meats 
must  be  at  once  eaten,  or  they  soon  spoil,  especially  in  damp  or 
hot  weather. 

As  no  condiments  nor  chemical  preservatives  enter  into  the  meat 
biscuit,  it  retains,  unchanged  and  unimpaired,  all  its  qualities  of 
freshly  slaughtered  meat ;  and,  as  already  intimated,  furnishes  its 
own  evidence  and  guarantee  of  soundness  at  the  time  of  using. 

As  the  meat  biscuit  requires  only  ten  to  twenty  minutes  to  be 
made  into  a  hot  delicious  soup,  with  the  aid  of  fire  and  water  only, 
its  advantages  for  family  ujse,  for  hospitaU,  at  sea,  and  on  Ions 
journeys  over  land,  and  wherever  it  is  desirable  to  prepare  food 
promptly,  must  be  obvious. 

We  have  thus,  in  the  meat  biscuit,  an  article  of  food,  partly 
farinaceous,  and  partly  animal,  such  as  the  system  requires  for 
lon^'COQtinued  use;  it  is  easily  preserved  in  all  climates,  seasons 
and  circumstances — it  is  in  a  form  the  most  concentrated  and  con- 
venient for  carriage — it  is  prepared  with  a  little  trouble,  and  speed- 
ily ;  by  its  cheapness  it  is  accommodated  to  universal  use. 

The  advantages  of  the  meat  biscuit,  lor  hospitals,  are  obvious ; 
a  nice,  cheap,  fresh,  invigorating  and  easily-aigestible  soup,  can 
i)e  prepared  in  a  few  minutes,  at  the  moment,  almost,  when  the 
t2LS*e  and  condition  of  the  patient  require  it. 

For  private  families,  ana  especially  small  ones,  and  in  the  warm 
season,  it  is  convenient  by  dispensing  with  the  long  hours  of  boil- 
ing required  to  prepare  ordinary  soups. 

On  long  sea  voyages,  it  furnishes  at  a  cheap  rate  that  indispen- 
sable requisite  of  health  and  preventive  of  scurvy,  an  occasional 
ration  oi  fresh  meat.  But  it  is  not  for  long  voyages  alone,  to 
which  it  is  adapted.  Every  one  who  has  been  at  sea,  knows  the 
sparing  use  of  fire  on  board  ships.  What  could  be  more  grateful, 
invigorating  and  healthful  for  the  sailor,  dripping  with  water  and 
shivering  with  cold,  than  a  bowl  of  hot  soup,  well  seasoned  with 
pepper,,  or  other  warming  condiments  ;  and  how  vastly  more  sal- 
utary than  the  ration  of  grog. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that  an  invention,  promising  so  much 
practical  convenience  and  utility,  deserves  the  examination  and 
judgment  of  your  learned  association.  I  shall  accoidingly  forward 
to  Uharleston,  in  time  for  your  semi-annual  meeting,  next  month, 
in  that  city,  some  of  the  parcels  of  meat  biscuit  placed  at  my  dis- 
:>osition  by  Mr.  Borden.  It  is  also  my  intention  to  transmit  oth- 
ers of  the  parcels  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  which 
w'ill  meet  in  Cincinnati  in  June  next,  for  their  examination  and 
udgment. 
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FEMALE  PHYSICIANS. 

BY  PAULINA  WRIGHT  DAVIS* 

[The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  editor,  writteo 
by  a  lady  who  has  for  several  years  been  favorably  known  araona 
us  as  a  public  lecturer  to  women  on  medical  subjects.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  proposed  plan  of  educating  females  for  med- 
ical practitioners,  and  of  having  both  sexes  instructed  in  the  same 
schools,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  honest  enthusiasm  oi 
the  writer  in  advocating  it.] — Bost.  Med,  Surg.  Jour. 

Women  throughout  the  country,  such  I  mean  as  think,  and  have 
presumed  that  they  had  the  rieht  to  do  so,  for  themselves,  are  resol- 
ved to  have  those  who  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  sanctums  of  their 
sick  rooms  in  the  hour  of  their  deepest  trials,  those  of  their  own 
sex.  And  can  they  be  blamed  for  a  feeling  so  natural  and  pore  io 
itself  as  this?  No  one  who  reasons  for  iiis  own  most  aelicate 
feelings  will  dispute  the  point.  Man  requires  man's  aid  in  bis 
sick  room,  even  when  the  gentler  offices  are  performed  by  woman. 
Why,  then,  should  not  woman,  who  from  her  organization  intui- 
tively understands  the  throes  of  agony  that  her  sister  endures,  not 
be  the  one  to  administer  to  her  the  healing  draught?  She  knows 
also  the  moan  of  the  sick  nursling,  and  her  heart  dictates  before 
the  head  has  time  to  act. 

I  am  prepared  to  speak  confidently,  from  the  experience  that 
over  four  years'  lecturing  to  women  has  given  me,  together  with 
having  given  advice  to  over  three  hundred  women,  many  of  whom 
would  have  gone  down  to  an  early  grave,  such  was  the  shrinking 
delicacy  of  their  feelings,  ere  they  could  have  spoken  to  a  man  oi 
the  nature  of  their  sufferings. 

Women  will  be  physicians.  The  time  has  come  for  it,  and 
neither  art  nor  power  will  prevent  it.  Woman  has  never  yet  been 
foiled,  when  her  heart  was  set  upon  a  great  object  If  our  eyes 
are  put  out,  and  our  hands  cut  off,  we  are  educating  our  sons  and 
daughters,  and  we  will  teach  our  daughters  to  pray  for  eyes  as 
soon  as  they  can  lisp.  We  do  not  ask  or  wish  separate  colleges* 
and  there  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  in  other  sciences  sepa- 
rate institutions  are  not  needed ;  then  why  should  the  Iioliest,  pur- 
est study  taught  to  man  be  sexual  ized? 

Our  sons  and  brothers  need  the  restraining,  the  pnrifj'ing  and 
elevating  influence  of  women,  when  they  go  from  home  influence? 
to  the  corrupting  ones  of  the  city.  And  it  may  be,  that  the  lec- 
turers themselves  would  find  it  salutary  to  have  women  present. 
A  professor  once  said  to  me  that  he  could  not  possibly  give  certain 
lectures  if  I  were  present.  This  gentleman  was  in  no  way  re- 
markable for  his  delicacy.  Of  another  professor,  in  the  same 
city,  I  asked  the  privilege  of  attending  his  lectures.     He  assured 
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roe  it  was  impossible ;  that  such  was  the  state  of  morals  among 
the  students,  that  I  would  not  be  safe  from  insult,  and  that  I  would 
need  the  police  to  protect  roe.     Not  being  fond  of  riots  or  con- 
spicuosity,  I  pressed  the  matter  no  farther.     But  I  was  deeply 
pained,  lor  in  a  few  months  these  young  men  would  have  their  di* 
plomas,  and  eo  away  to  their  future  work,  and  lives  would  be  in 
the  trust  of  those  who  were  too  unprincipled  to  see  and  treat  a 
lady  with  civility  in  the  class-room.     Two  days  after,  another 
professor  in  the  same  city  invited  me  to  attend  his  lectures,  and  I 
accepted  his  invitation  to  some  of  his  lectures,  and  was  treated 
with  all  deference — not  a  look  or  action  to  offend  the  most  deli- 
cately fastidious,  if  I  except  the  loathsome  one  of  tobacco  chew- 
ing.    In  another  college  where  I  was  invited  by  the  president  to 
attend  some  lectures,  I  found  this  last  named  practice  carried  to  a 
very  ffreat  extent ;  so  much  so,  that  I  must  needs  pick  my  way 
througn  the  aisle,  and  when  seated,  carefully  raise  my  dress  from 
the  floor  to  prevent  its  utter  ruin.     The  next  day  I  found  the  silent 
admonition  nad  taken  effect ;  there  was  an  improvement,  and  the 
students  themselves  expressed  disgust  at  a  practice  so  offensive  to  a 
lady. 

.  ^  I  think  that  it  is  but  just  in  me  to  remark,  that,  as  an  individual 
I  have  no  complaints  a^inst  the  medical  faculty.  I  have  ever 
been  treated  by  them  with  a  generous  courtesy,  that  has  made  me 
feel  them  my  friends.  The  museums  of  colleges  have  been  opened 
to  me,  private  libraries  and  private  instruction  in  dissection,  aid 
and  inrormation  freely  given,  for  which  in  the  past  I  have  been 
deeply  erateful,  and  of  which,  now  in  my  retired  life,  I  retain  a 
most  delightful  recollection.  I  do  not,  and  never  have  wished  to 
practice  medicine ;  but  others  do,  and  as  a  woman  I  enter  into 
their  sympathies,  and  speak  earnestly  for  them.  Yours  truly. 

Providence^  January^  1840. 

Treatment  of  Chorea. — M.  Faivre  d'Esnans  mentions  in  the 
Journal  de  Medecine  et  de  Chiruraie  Pratiques^  that  he  has  ob* 
lained  the  happiest  results  from  the  prussiate  of  iron,  in  chorea 
ind  epilepsy,  and  he  gives  several  cases  where  the  cure  was  ob- 
ained  in  between  four  and  eight  days.  He  uses  the  following 
brmula:  Prussiate  of  iron,  fifleen  grs.,  extract  of  valerian,  forty- 
ive  grs.,  make  twenty-four  pills.  One  pill  to  be  taken  three  times 
I  day,  at  six  hours'  interval,  each  pill  to  be  followed  by  a  wine- 
rjass  of  infusion  of  valerian.  The  author  was  induced  to  try  the 
>russiate  of  iron,  from  having  seen  M.  Jourdes  use  it,  at  the  Mil- 
iary Hospital  of  Strasburc;,  foi  intermittent  fever.  As  he  consid- 
rs  that  both  diseases  (chorea  and  ague)  have  their  seat  in  the 
nedulla  spinalis,  he  thought  that  the  same  remedies  would  prove 
fficacious  in  both  complaints,  in  which  supposition,  according  to 
is  statements,  he  was  not  deceived. — Lon.  Lancet. 
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PREVENTION  OF  TETANUS— OLD  SCHOOL 

DARKNESS. 

The  essay  of  Dr.  O'Reilly,  quoted  in  this  no.  of  oar  Journal,  for- 
nishes  a  striking  illustration  of  the  general  contrast  between  Earo- 
pean  Old  School  and  American  Eclectic  practice.     Dr.  O'Reilly, 
in  speaking  of  ihe  prevention  of  Tetanus  by  the  use  of  turpentine, 
says,  "  The  fatal  results  of  Traumatic  Tetanus  provc^  that  up  to 
the  present  period^  there  is  no  specific  or  certain  plan  of  averting 
its  evil  consequences.^*     Speaking  of  the  suggestion  of  applying 
turpentine,  he  says,  ^^  I  am  not  aware  that  this  valuable  stsggts- 
tion  has  been  acted  upon  by  any  one  up  to  the  present  time  but 
myself^*     If  it  be  true  then,  as  this  "  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons"  affirms,  (and  his  essay  has  been  published  with* 
out  comment  or  contradiction,)  that  the  members  of  the  Old  Schoo] 
medical  profession  are  confessedly  unacquainted  with  this  mode  of 
preventing  Tetanus,  up  to  the  present  time,  should  not  a  righteous 
indignation  be  aroused  against  an  influence — ^an  organization,  thus 
traitorously  negligent  of  the  lives  and  welfare  entrusted   in  thei: 
hands?     We  do  not  condemn,  indiscriminately,  all  Old    School 
physicians,  but  we  do  affirm,  that  the  unholy  combinations  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  their  unprincipled  schemes,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  free  investigation — their  overbearing  arrogance  in  de- 
fence of  stupid  error,  and  their  malicious  persecution  of  bold  and 
liberal  minded  men,  do  constitute,  not  only  an  ofience,  but  a  crin)^ 
against  mankind,  and  that,  just  in  proportion  as  each  individua! 
physician,  by  act,  word,  or  consociation,  contributes  to  maintain 
this  organized  tyranny  over  science  and  benevolence — just  to  th:i' 
extent  he  is  guilty  of  offence,  and  responsible  for  the  deaths  oi 
those  unfottunate  human  beings  whom  a  more  rational  practir* 
would  have  saved.     In  the  present  instance,  for  example,  some- 
body must  be  responsible  for  the  numerous  deaths  and  amputations, 
in  consequence  of  traumatic  tetanus,  which  have  occurred  sincr 
the  requisite  knowledge  for  the  prevention  of  such  results  has  been 
in  existence.     Who  is  responsible?     Most  unequivocally  those 
who  have  closed  their  eyes  to  the  light,  and  refused  to  deviate 
from  a  death  dealing  practice,  notwithstanding  its  sad  results. 
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Among  AmericaD  Medical  Beformers,  the  prevention  of  Tetanus 
by  turpentine  applications,  has  been  the  regular  course  of  practice, 
familiarly  taught  in  our  colleges,  and  carried  out  in  our  practice, 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  past,  and  for  aught  we  know,  for  a  much 
longer  period.  This  new  idea  of  SurgecHi  O'Reilly  is  emphati- 
cally an  old  story  with  us,  and  is  beginning  to  yield  to  more  recent 
improvements.  The  application  of  a  strong  solution  of  table  salt 
and  tincture  of  camphor  to  lacerated  wounds,  has  produced  results 
in  the  hands  of  our  surgeons,  at  which  Old  School  practitioners 
look  on  with  amazement.  The  wounds  heal  with  scarcely  any 
constitutional  disturbance  or  suppuration,  almost  as  if  by  first 
intention.  A  terrible  lacerated  wound  of  the  hand  has  just  been 
relieved,  by  Prof.  Hill,  in  this  manner.  Another  favorite  and 
successful  application,  is  the  sudorific  tincture,  (prepared  with- 
out opium,)  composed  of  Camphor,  Cypripedium,  Ipecac,  Saffron 
and  Serpentaria.  Under  this  application,  a  terrible  crushing 
wound  of  the  foot,  produced  by  a  weight  falling  from  a  great  height^ 
was  cured  by  Prof.  Morrow,  a  few  years  since.  Dr.  Mussey  was 
about  to  amputate  the  unfortunate  member,  when  the  professor  of 
the  true  healing  art  was  called  in,  and  not  only  dispensed  with 
the  use  of  the  knife,  but  restored  the  limb  to  a  sound  and  useful 
coudition. 

Not  only  is  the  Old  School  profession  thus  lamentably  ignorant  as 
to  the  prevention  of  Tetanus,  according  to  surgeon  O'Reilly,  but  we 
know  from  all  their  writings,  a  lamentable  ignorance  prevails  in 
reference  to  its  cure.  Governed  by  the  most  puerile  prejudices, 
they  still  continue  ignorant  of  the  properties  and  value  of  the  great 
American  antispasmodic — Lobelia,  and  several  other  remedies  and 
agencies,  without  which  the  treatment  of  Tetanus,  Hydrophobia, 
and  similar  diseases  must  continue  to  be  a  sad  history  of  failures, 
blunders  and  pompously  learned  ignorance.  B. 


MEDICAL    SCHOOLS. 

OuB  colleges  are  undergoing  changes  in  different  quarters.  The 
Obio  Medical  College  is  still  in  a  dormant  state.  Several  of  the 
roost  distinguished  American  physicians  are  withdrawn  from  ac- 
tive service,  reposing  upon  their  laurels.  Dr.  Caldwell,  of  Lou- 
isville, and  Dr.  Dhakb,  of  Cincinnati,  are  no  longer  professors. 
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Dr.  Dudley,  of  Lexington,  has  resigned,  and  been  appointed  an 
emeritus  professor.  Dr.  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia,  has  also 
resigned,  and  been  made  an  emeritus  professor.  Dr.  Dicksok,  of 
New  York,  has  resigned,  and  returned  to  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, on  account  of  his  health.  A  slight  change  will  also  take 
place  in  the  arrangement  of  the  chairs  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  In- 
stitute, which  will  be  announced  in  our  next  number,  and  which, 
we  hope,  will  tend  to  increase  the  general  efficacy  of  the  school. 

The  faculty  of  the  Lexington  school  have  removed  to  Louis- 
ville, and  are  trying  to  share  the  benefits  of  the  hospital  with  the 
Louisville  school — a  hot  contest  is  springing  up  between  them. 

The  Reformed  school  of  Louisville  is  organized,  and  has  an- 
nounced professors  for  all  departments  but  chemistry.  The  facolty 
are  as  follows : — Dr.  J.  B reman,  (practice  of  Medicine) — Dr.  J. 
H.  Jordan,  (Surgery) — Dr.  A.  H.  Ba{.dridge,  (Obstetrics) — Dr. 
Oilman,  (Anatomy) — Dr.  C.  J.  Childss,  (Materia  Medica) — Dr. 
Walters,  of  Covington,  Kentucky,  (Legal  Medicine  and  Natural 
History.)  These  gentlemen  are  well  known  as  Medical  ReConners 
and  good  practitioners.  Dr.  Oilman  is  a  Homoeopathic  practi- 
tioner, formerly  of  Ohio.  Dr.  Baldridge  is  well  known  as  a 
teacher,  having  been  professor  of  obstetrics  several  years  in  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati.  The  other  members  of 
the  faculty  have  not  heretofore  tried  their  abilities  as  teachers. 
They  have  able  and  veteran  teachers  in  the  Old  Schools  to  oooo^ 
pete  with,  and  we  hope  they  will  hew  their  way  to  distinction.  It 
was  suggested  in  Kentucky^  as  an  argument  against  the  establish- 
ment of  a  reformed  school  at  Louisville,  that  as  the  Eclectics  had 
ruined  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  an  influx  of  Medical  Refonn 
into  Louisville,  might  prove  equally  fatal  to  the  great  Kentucky 
school.  And  why  not  ?  If  the  unflinching  presentation  and  dem- 
onstration of  medical  truths,  which  is  made  in  the  Eclectic  medical 
colleges,  does  not  in  time  overthrow  all  the  resistance  of  Hunker 
ism,  it  can  fail  only  because  the  public  intelligence  is  too  slow  in 
its  operations  to  appreciate  truth.  We  bid  our  friends  God-speed, 
and  we  feel  assured  that  they  will  not  falter  in  the  noble  task 
which  they  have  undertaken. 

The  Homoeopathic  College  of  Cleveland,  has  announced  its  fac- 
ulty, consisting  of  Drs.  G.  D.  Williams,  L.  Briggs,  L.  Dodge, 
A.  H.  Burritt,  E.  C.  Witherill  and  Hamilton  Smith,  A.  M. 
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CHOLERA  IN  CINCINNATI. 

We  have  had  a  remarkably  healthy  season  upon  the  whole,  but 
for  a  few  days  prior  to  the  26th  of  June,  some  mysterious  atmos- 
pheric change  came  over  us,  and  produced  a  sudden  development 
of  malignant  cholera.  During  these  days,  we  learn  that  electric 
machines  were  unable  to  operate,  and  the  telegraphic  were  sensibly 
impeded  in  the  performance  of  their  usual  business.  On  the  26th, 
the  disease  subsided — the  wires  performed  with  their  usual  facility, 
and  the  machine  gathered  electricity  with  facility.  The  number 
of  deaths  is  not  known — ^probably  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  alto- 
gether. Among  those  whose  loss  we  have  to  regret,  we  cannot 
omit  to  mention  with  sad  emotions  the  death  of  our  friend,  Dr.  T. 
M.  Larg,  a  graduate  of  the  Institute — a  gentleman  of  fine  literary 
attainments,  and  of  philosophical  mind.  Dr.  L.  led  a  life  of 
scholastic  simplicity  and  disinterestedness.  Having  but  little  am- 
bition or  decision  of  character,  he  had  never  fairly  put  forth  his 
powers,  and  his  worth  was  known  to  few. 

His  death  was  partly  owing  to  the  same  causes  which  retarded 
his  progress  in  life.  For  want  of  decision  of  character  in  refer- 
ence to  himself,  he  neglected  to  attend  to  his  case  in  a  prompt  and 
efficient  manner,  and  failed  to  carry  out,  with  sufficient  energy,  the 
necessary  remedial  measures,  until  his  feeble  vitality  was  overpow- 
ered beyond  all  hope.  How  oflen,  indeed,  do  we  find  feeble  ccn- 
stiutions  overpowered  in  this  manner,  by  this  sudden  and  insidious 
disease  ?  We  presume  the  disease  will  not  become  an  epidemic  of 
any  importance,  at  least — ^it  seems  to  have  abated,  but  cases  are 
still  occurring. — B. 

PROF.  HILPS  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY. 

Wb  have  now  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  this  valuable 
work  is  published,  and  will  very  soon  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
subscribers.  It  makes  a  large  volume,  (of  670  pages  and  140  en- 
gravings,) admirably  executed  in  point  of  typography  and  binding, 
(in  which  respect,  we  believe  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  similar 
work  that  has  ever  been  published  in  our  country,)  and  is  alto* 
gether  as  a  rich  repository  of  professional  knowledge — ^a  book 
which  the  Eclectic  Medical  Reformer  may  place  upon  his  shelves 
with  a  feeling  of  gratification  and  pride.  All  we  should  say  is  to 
recommend  each  of  our  readers  to  procure  it  as  speedily  as  possi- 
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i)le,  and  if  they  have  any  Old  School  friends  who  are  are  capable 
of  being  enlightened,  to  induce  them  to  purchase  a  copy.  There 
are  many  independent  practitioners  in  our  country  who  are  not  for- 
mally known  as  Eclectics,  but  who  are  possessed  of  a  spirit  of 
reform.  If  our  friends  would  take  pains  to  bring  this  work  before 
them,  they  would  render  a  valuable  service  to  the  great  cause. — B. 


Notice  and  Explanation.  —  In  the  prospectus  of  Hiirs 
Surgery,  that  appeared  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  the  Journal,  it 
was  stated  that  this  work  would  probably  contain  about  500  pages^ 
with  100  illustrations,  and  be  through  the  press  early  in  June.  In 
explanation  of  the  delay  that  has  occurred.  Prof.  H.  wishes  to 
announce  that  he  has  found  it  desirable,  during  the  progress  of  the 
work  through  the  press,  to  have  nearly  half  as  many  more  engrav- 
ings  executed,  than  he  promised,  and  to  enlarge  the  work,  (probably 
to  670  pages).  He  hopes  that  this  will  be  received  as  a  really 
good  excuse — particularly  as  he  does  not  design,  (for  the  present, 
at  least,)  to  increase  the  price.  He  expects  to  be  able  to  prove 
that  original  works  can  be  published  for  less  than  is  now  chai]ged 
for  some  mere  reprints  of  a  smaller  size,  and  less  expensive  char- 
acter. L. 

June  15,  1860. 

To  SuBscRiBBBs. — It  was  also  promised  in  the  preceding  no- 
tices, that  the  work  should  be  sent  by  express,  mailj  or  as  directed 
by  the  subscriber;  and  several  subscribers  have  expressed  their 
anxiety  to  have  it  sent  immediately  "  by  mail.**  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  now  appears  that  books  are  chargeable^  with  Utter- 
postage.  This,  at  ten  or  twenty  cents  to  the  ounce,  would  amounl 
to  from  three  to  six  or  eight  dollars  according  to  the  distance.  So 
the  post-office  has  decided,  unjustly,  it  is  believed.  There  is  bo 
good  reason  why  printed  books  should  not  be  carried  cheaply  by 
the  public  conveyance  as  well  as  newspapers  and  pamphlets — ^and 
literature  be  thus  promoted  as  well  as  trade  and  politics.  Surely, 
the  knowledge  that  large  or  '^  bound  "  books  difluse  is  at  least  ss 
important!  Not  presuming,  therefore,  that  many  subscribers  will 
be  willing  to  pay  triple  or  quadruple  the  author's  price,  no  copie* 
will  be  sent  by  mail,  unless  again  expressly  so  ordered,  (regardless 
of  expense).  All  will  be  sent  by  express,  to  places  near  the  snb- 
scribers*  residences — due  notice  being  sent  them  indlvidualijr. — H. 
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TREATMENT  OF  FISTULA,  &c. 

Ediiora  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal : 

If  you  consider  the  following  case  worthy  of  insertion  in 
your  Journal,  it  is  at  your  disposal. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  184P,  in  company  with  Dr.  Evans,  I 
was  called  to  visit  Mr.  John  Hogan,  of  this  county,  who,  as  he 
infornned  us,  had  been  laboring  under  an  attack  of  Haemorrhoids  and 
Fistula  for  several  years.     IJpon  examination,  a  large  pile  tumor, 
more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  seen,  filling  up  almost  the  en- 
tire anus,  and  preventing,  in  a  great  measure,  the  passage  of  fauces. 
No  signs  of  Fistula  were  discovered  at  this  examination,  except  a 
small  teat-like  projection  about  a  inch  from  the  verge  of  the  anus. 
No  orifice  could  be  discovered  after  the  most  diligent  search  with 
the  probe.     The  patient,  however,  stated  that  this  had  once  been 
pretty  sore  and  swollen,  and  that  matter  was  discharged ;  and  also, 
that  matter  was  occasionally  discharged  from  the  rectum,  though 
unattended  with  any  painful  sensation.     From  the  symptoms,  I 
was  induced  to  believe  that  if  the  Fistula  existed  at  all,  it  was  an 
internal  one,  and  not  in  an  active  condition.     Subsequent  examin- 
ation, connected  with  treatment  for  the  Haemorrhoidal  tumor,  corn- 
pletely  removed  any  doubts  I  may  have  had  upon  the  subject,  and 
developed    both  an  internal  ana  external  Fistula;    or  in  other 
words,  opened  both  ends  of  the  pipe. 

^-  But  to  return  to  the  tumor.  This  commenced*  at  the  anterior 
»<lge  of  the  anus,  resting  upon  the  perineum,  and  extending  more 
than  an  inch  up  the  rectum,  though  not  so  high  as  to  be  embraced 
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by  the  sphincter  muscle.  The  inferior  portion  was  of  a  livid 
color  and  rather  soft,  occasionally  discharging  blood.  The  supe- 
rior  was  ver}  hard,  resembling  cartilage  to  the  touch.  Constitu- 
tional symptoms  were  great  hepatic  torpor,  costiveness  and  a  harsh, 
dry  skin.  Dyspepsia  was  a  constant  attendant.  There  was  no 
cough,  or  any  indication  of  pulmonary  disease.  His  age  was  six- 
ty-three ;  of  rather  full  plethoric  habit,  tending  somewhat  to  apo- 
plexy, previous  habits  rather  intemperate.  He  had  been  treated 
by  several  physicians  in  the  progress  of  his  complaint,  and  had 
concluded  hetore  he  saw  us,  to  go  to  Louisville  to  consult  an  M. 
D.,  who  resides  there  part  of  his  time,  distinguished  in  such  cases, 
but  wanting  the  magnanimity  of  soul  to  acknowledge  bis  medical 
paternity. 

However,  he  agreed  to  put  himself  under  our  care,  upon  the 
assurance  that  we  could  relieve  him,  and  as  the  weather  was  very 
warm,  the  treatment  was  postponed  for  awhile,  to  accommodate 
his  feelings  in  this  subject.  Three  modes  of  treatment  presented 
themselves :  the  knife,  ligature  and  caustic.  Their  merits  and 
demerits  w^ere  attentively  considered  and  explained  to  the  patient, 
who,  against  the  advice  of  some  of  his  Old  School  friends,  chose 
a  combination  of  the  two  last  as  offering  the  surest  method  of 
relief. 

The  local  treatment  was  as  follows ; — Caustic  potash  was  ap- 
plied daily  to  the  tumor,  while  the  neighboring  parts  were  jwe- 
served  from  injury  by  sponges  or  pieces  of  cloth.  This  was  fol- 
'lowed  in  each  case,  by  a  poultice  of  ulmus  fulva,  secured  to  the 
part  by  a  T.  bandage.  Under  this  treatment,  there  was  soon  a 
separation  of  sloughs,  and  the  tumor  evidently  began  to  diminish, 
even  in  parts  unaffected  by  the  caustic.  In  the  application  of 
caustic  we  had  to  use  a  great  deal  of  caution,  lest  his  brain  should 
become  affected,  as  it  certainly  produced  evident  symptoms  of  cere- 
bral disturbance,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  intense  pain ;  hence, 
but  a  small  quantity  could  be  used  at  a  time.  After  this  applica- 
tion had  been  kept  up  for  sometime,  and  the  tumor  was  almost  de- 
stroyed, another  phenomenon  presented  itself.  The  little  teai-Iik-.- 
projection  that  1  have  mentioned,  began  to  look  red  and  swell. 
and  become  very  painful ;  matter  formed  and  was  discharged,  and 
now  the  Fistula  was  manifest.  As  soon  as  the  pain  and  swelling 
had  subsided  under  the  application  of  poultices,  new  remedie^ 
were  applied  to  the  tumor  and  pipe.  Lint  filled  with  vegetable 
caustic,  was  applied  to  the  tumor,  and  the  orifice  of  the  pipe  wa^ 
widened  and  deepened,  with  tents  of  the  same  material,  charged 
with  the  caustic.  Injections  soon  began  to  pass  entirely  through 
the  pipe,  and  the  internal  orifice  was  found  to  be  at  the  superior 
edge  of  the  base  of  the  pile  tumor,  in  such  a  position  as  rendered 
its  detection  almost  impossible,  during  the  other's  existence.  The 
sympathetic  effect  produced  upon  its  internal  orifice,  no  doabt. 
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caused  pain,  swelling,  the  formation  of  matter,  and  its  ultimate 
discharge  by  the  external  oriBce.  The  treatment  now  adopted  was 
vigorously  pursued.  Larger  tents  were  introduced,  armed  with 
caustic,  until  the  pipe  became  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  liga- 
ture, which  was  passed  through  and  confined  by  a  smooth  piece  of 
poplar,  which  placed  longitudinally,  was  easily  kept  in  its  proper 
position,  and  a  few  turns  made  upon  it  each  dfay,  so  as  gradually 
to  lighten  the  ligature.  The  patient  jocularly  remarked  ^'  that  the 
ligature  was  his  fifty-six  swung  to  him  to  keep  him  trim.''  In  a 
few  days  it  had  cut  through.  Lint  and  caustic  were  now  applied, 
and  the  whole  covered  by  the  black  salve,  secured  by  a  compress 
and  T.  bandage.  The  caustic  rapidly  destroyed  the  callous  for- 
mation, and  in  about  three  weeks  after  the  introduction  of  the  lig- 
ature, the  parts  were  entirely  healed. 

During  the  entire  course,  the  bowels  were  kept  open  by  mild 
cathartics,  and  the  hepatic  and  intestinal  secretions  corrected  by 
pills  of  Hydrastis,  alternated  with  the  alterative  syrup.  The  sur- 
face was  occasionally  sponged  with  the  alkaline  bath.  No  other 
constitutional  measures  were  used.  The  patient  has  been  entirely 
well  for  fourteen  months,  and  says  that  he  enjoys  better  health  than 
at  any  time  for  the  last  Hfteen  years. 

The  treatment  commenced  in  September  and  ended  the  last  of 
the  following  March.  Part  of  the  time,  I  was  in  attendance  upon 
the  winter  lectures,  during  which  period,  very  little  was  done  by 
either  patient  or  physician  towards  a  cure,  nor  was  the  proper 
attention  paid  to  the  dressings  in  the  interval  between  our  visits, 
else,  I  am  certain,  the  cure  could  have  been  performed  in  a  much 
shorter  time.  As  it  is,  it  is  a  triumph  of  medical  reform,  and 
adds  another  evidence  to  the  inutility  ot  the  knife  in  most  surgical 
diseases.  Yours  sincerely, 

GEO.  H.  HUTCHINGS,  M.  D. 

Logan,  Co.,  Ky.,  June  26,  1850. 


THE  CUBAN  EXPEDITION. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Bates — a  recent  graduate  of  the  Institute,  having 
accompanied  the  recent  unfortunate  Cuban  expedition,  the  follow- 
ing accoimt  of  the  affair,  received  in  a  letter  from  him,  will  prove 
interesting  to  his  friends  and  former  fellow  students. 

<<We  left  the  Georgiana  about  the  16th  or  17th,  bound  for 
Caba.  Every  heart  leaping  for  an  opportunity  to  crack  a  musket. 
The  morning  of  the  19th,  we  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Cardenas. 
Creeping  along  silently  and  imperceptibly,  we  were  at  the  wharf 
about  2  o'clock,  A.  M.  Not  having  met  with  as  fine  a  landing  as 
we  expected,  in  consequence  of  low  tide,  we  were  perceived  by  a 
spj,  who  immediately  gave  the  Governor  the  intelligence  of  on  * 
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arrival,  and  lie  immediately  expressed  to  Matanzas.  Landing,  we 
took  possession  of  the  cars,  detaching  a  company  of  men  to  take 
possession  of  the  rail-road  depot,  about  two  miles  from  Cardenas. 
We  slowly  marched  up  the  main  street,  and  arriving  opposite  the 
prison,  we  were  bailed  in  Spanish,  (<<  who  comes'');  not  being 
answered,  we  were  saluted  more  forcibly,  by  a  volley  of  musketry 
from  the  grates  of  the  prison,  which  was  returned  with  warmth. 
I  must  here  state,  that  I  had  attached  myself  to  a  coppany,  in  order 
to  experience  the  odoriferousness  of  burnt  powder,  and  try  my 
nerve,  until  I  should  be  called  to  the  wounded.  I  was  in  the  com* 
pany  that  was  marching  up  town,  that  received  the  first  voUe]^, 
which  caused  me  to  sin^  out,  '^well  this  beats  the  Devil  boys — ^this 
is  the  elephant  all  over,'* — one  of  our  own  men  shooting  my  eye- 
brows and  burning  my  eye-lashes  at  about  this  time.  I  then  began  to 
feel  some  fear  from  being  shot  by  some  of  our  own  men,  and  / 
dodged,  by  way  of  stooping,  that  they  might  shoot  over  me. 

Succeeding  in  opening  the  doors  of  the  prison,  we  took  it ;  du- 
ring which  time,  an  active  engagement  ensued  at  the  Governor's 
house,  where  the  Spanish  troops  were  shooting  from  off  the  square 
built  roofs  of  the  houses.  Finally,  firing  toe  house,  we  routed 
them,  taking  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor  and  some  thirty 
prisoners.  Shortly  after,  the  town  was  in  our  entire  possession — 
and  here  let  me  remark,  that  a  braver  and  nobler  set  of  men  could  not 
be  found,  than  those  engaged  in  the  morning  battle — but  the  sequel 
is  yet  to  come.  During  the  day,  after  things  had  become  quiet, 
the  regiments,  called  the  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  were  strolling 
about  town,  in  any  other  form  than  became  military  men  on  such 
an  occasion.  They  seemed  to  rest  with  entire  confidence.  The 
Kentucky  regiment  being  the  only  one  that  maintained  its  place. 
When  at  about  11  o'clock  they  were  permitted  to  take  some 
refreshment.  During  this  time,  several  things  transpired,  such  as 
liberating  the  prisoners  in  chains — taking  the  iron  chest,  with 
?jome  eighty  doubloons  in  it — the  Spanish  soldiers  leaving  off  their 
uniforms,  and  putting  on  the  ^^red  shirt^^^  cockade  &c.,  aiid 
falling  in  ranks.  About  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  active  preparations 
were  being  made  for  us  to  go  down  on  Matanzas,  by  the  cars,  all 
the  munitions,  &c.,  being  put  on  the  cars — companies  being  drawn 
up  in  line,  that  is,  those  that  were  vet  on  shore,  (the  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  regiments,  having  m  the  mean  time  retired  for 
security  in  the  boat,  from  which  no  appeal  seemed  sufficient  to  call 
them  on  shore).  About  this  time,  news  came  that  a  force  of  some 
eight  thousand  were  marching  down  on  us,  in  order  to  crush  us  at 
once,  having  learned  our  force,  which  was  only  six  hundred. 
Time  passed — all  the  munitions  were  ordered  on  board,  that  lieing 
done  by  negroes,  citizens,  and  such  of  the  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi regiments  as  saw  proper.  The  Kentucky  regiment  was  drawn 
up  in  line  to  retire  to  the  boat,  when  we  were  fired  on  from  several 
points  at  tlie  same  time — from  behind  houses,  &c.     Kepeiling  these 
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we  discovered  a  charge  of  lancers.  We  fled  with  some  precipi- 
tancy, to  prevent  another  corps  from  cutting  us  off  from  the  boat 
and  those  who  felt  so  secure  in  her  hold.  Col.  Bunch,  as  I  am 
informed,  being  their  gallant  commander.  We  received  the  lan- 
cers in  fine  style,  pitching  rider  from  horse,  most  beautifully — then 
came  the  second  charge,  which  we  welcomed  in  the  same  manner, 
leaving  but  one  to  relate  the  fate  of  his  comrades.  In  the  rear  of 
these  charges,  we  discovered  a  body  of  infantry,  apparently  ready 
to  follow  the  daring  lancers,  expecting  which,  we  formed  to  receive 
them,  and  after  waiting  for  their  approach  some  two  hours,  with- 
out the  pleasure  of  greeting  them,  we  silently  embarked,  for  the 
purpose  of  landing  at  another  point  of  the  island.  By  this  time, 
the  gallant  spirits,  (so  I  am  informed,)  raised  quite  a  row,  and 
swore  the  boat  should  not  land  but  at  Key  West.  This  order  pre- 
vailing by  the  majority,  we  accordingly  sailed  for  this  place.  But 
before  striking  the  port,  General  Lopez  begged  the  men  to  let  him 
land  on  Cuba,  and  as  many  Americahs  as  chose  to  follow,  with 
his  staff  and  Spanish  soldiers,  who  came  over  to  bis  standard  in 
Cardenas ;  but  nis  entreaties  were  in  vain ;  his  opposers  became 
the  more  earnest  in  their  demand,  and  by  force  we  were  brought 
to  this  port.  Before  getting  in,  however,  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
man  of  war,  Pizarro,  who  gave  us  chase  for  some  twelve  miles, 
not  being  able  to  overhaul  us.  I  should  have  stated,  that  soon 
after  we  left  the  wharf  of  Cardenas — three  hours  after — the  steamer 
Pizarro  arrived  there :  finding  us  gone,  she  set  out  for  Key  West, 
and  we  having  ran  on  a  sand-bar,  she  passed  U9  going  in  and 
coming  out — ran  ahead  of  us  to  Key  West,  and  was  returning 
when  we  met  her.  The  Florida  Keefs  being  between  us,  which, 
together  with  the  movements  of  the  pilot,  to  keep  her  from  us, 
proved  our  temporal  salvation.  On  our  arrival  at  this  place,  all 
was  excitement,  confusion  and  bustle.  The  Spaniard  lay  here  in 
the  harbor  a  day  and  night,  with  great  apprehension,  for  fear  we 
would  bring  down  the  cannon  from  the  barracks  and  give  him  a 
burst.  Receiving  a  dispatch,  by  a  smack,  from  Havana,  he  raised 
steam,  took  the  smack  in  tow,  and  set  out.  The  main  officers 
that  were  left  here,  and  those  the  authorities  could  get,  were  arres- 
ted. The  Creole  was  seized,  &c.  This  ends  the  affair.  We 
had  in  killed,  8  or  10 — wounded,  about  12  or  15 — missing,  6.  1 
have  concluded  to  remain  on  Key  West  for  some  months.  I  have 
under  my  charge  seven  of  the  worst  wounds.  I  took  them  after 
gangrene  had  commenced — the  tibia  and  fibula  being  entirely  com- 
minuted, in  two  cases — the  humerus  in  another — ^the  oscalcis 
being  entirely  shot  away  in  another — ^the  others  are  flesh  wounds, 
they  are  doing  well  —  recovering  finely.  I  have  some  prac- 
tice, since  my  arrival  here,  among  the  citizens — have  some  eight 
or  ten  cases  very  flattering,  considering  all  things.  I  will  remain 
here,  until  I  see  how  this  **  ball "  will  terminate,  as  I  feel  that  1 
could  swing  a  cotillion  in  it  yet."  * 
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PHARMACEUTIC  CONTROVERSY. 

[In  publishing  the  following  communication,  we  merely  follow 
the  usual  rule  among  editors,  of  giving  fair  play  to  the  parties  in 
any  controversy,  and  giving  a  place  to  those  who  have  been  refused 
a  hearing  where  they  have  been  assailed.] 

Cincinnati,  July  I,  1850. 
Professors  Buchanan  and  Morrow  : 

Dkar  Sirs  : — In  the  July  number  of  the  Physo-medical 
Journal,  appears  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Professor  J .  Brown,  of 
the  firm  of  "  Drs.  Hill,  Crutcher  &  Co.,*'  entitled  "  New  Fea- 
tures in  our  Pharmacy,"  in  which  I  feel  that  myself  and  others 
are  unjustly  and  unnecessarily  assailed,  and  have  deemed  it  a  duty  I 
owed,  to  myself  at  least,  to  notice  the  article,  with  the  view  to 
counteract,  as  far  as  possible,  any  undue  influence  it  might  possi- 
bly exert  on  the  minds  of  its  readers.  I  prepared  the  accompa- 
nying communication,  and  requested  Professor  Stockwell,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Physo-medical  Journal,  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  August 
number. 

He  refused  to  publish  it,  which,  if  not  a  "  new  feature  in  Phar- 
macy," is  at  least,  a  *^  new  feature  "  in  a  reform  journal  and  a 
reform  editor. 

T'Will  you  do  me  the  kindness  to  insert  it  in  your  journal,  and 
you  will  greatly  oblige 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

H.  J.  CANNIFF. 
Professor  Siocktcell: 

Through  you  I  ask  the  privilege  of  calling  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  your  journal  to  an  article  entitled,  "  New  Features 
in  Pharmacy,"  in  the  July  number,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  Brown, 
Professor  of  Botany,  Materia  Medica,  &c.,  &c.,  in  the  college 
with  which  you  are  connected,  and  to  an  article  from  your  own 
pen,  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  June  number.  From  Uie 
tenor  of  your  article,  many  would  draw  the  inference,  that  to 
Professor  Brown,  belongs  the  credit  of  originating,  the  idea  and 
process  of  reducing  the  articles  of  the  Botanic  Materia  Medica  to 
their  present  concentrated  form.  That  such  an  impression  was 
intended  by  you,  to  be  made  upon  the  minds  of  your  readers,  you 
have  disavowed,  but  that  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  "  New- 
Features  in  our  Pharmacy,"  was  to  make  that  impression,  no  sane 
man  will  dispute  ;  it  is  too  plain,  too  manifest  to  be  mistaken. 

As  the  preparation  and  use  of  these  "concentrated  medicines," 
is  a  matter  of  tlie  deepest  interest,  not  only  to  the  physician,  but 
to  every  son  and  dauguter  of  suffering  humanity,  and  as  the  writer 
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18  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  medicines,  and 
considers  the  article  of  Dr.  Brown,  of  a  character  too  personally 
abusive,  and  calculated  to  mislead  the  public,  in  order  to  state  the 
facts,  and  for  self-protection,  he  is  reluctantly  compelled  to  notice 
it,  premising  however,  that  he  believes  it  would  have  an  influence, 
but  for  the  borrowed  weight  its  appearance  in  your  paper  clothes 
it  with. 

Both  in  and  out  of  the  Physo- Medical  College  of  Ohio,  I  have 
been  taught  to  believe  that  the  principles  of  Pharmacy,  in  their 
adaptation  to  articles,  as  well  of  the  botanic  as  the  mineral  king- 
dom, had  an  existence  long  prior  to  the  days  of  any  of  its  present 
teachers,  and  such  being  the  fact.  Prof.  Brown  is  robbed  of  the 
credit  of  being  styled  the  father  of  Pharmacy.  I  most  emphati- 
cally deny,  that  to  Prof.  Brown  belongs  the  credit  of  the  first  dis- 
coveries of  the  concentration  of  any  of  the  leading  articles  of  our 
(the  Botanic)  Materia  Medica.  I  have  been  informed  that  a  few 
of  these  articles  were  prepared  on  a  small  scale,  merely,  how- 
ever, by  way  of  experiment,  many  years  since,  in  the  East.  It  is 
a  well  known  fact,  that  Wm.  S  Merrell,  Druggist,  corner  of  Plum 
and  Court  streets,  of  this  city,  manufacturea  Podophyllin,  Ma- 
crotin,  &c.,  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  that  these  articles  have 
been  used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  physicians  of  the  Eclectic 
school  since  that  time. 

In  the  Fall  of  1849,  Messrs.  £.  S.  McClellan  &  Co.,  con- 
structed a  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of  '^  concentrated  medi- 
cines," and  introduced  Podophyllin  early  in  December:  their 
medicine  met  with  the  favor  of  all  who  tried  it,  and  was  pro- 
nounced ^ood,  very  good.  They  sold  out  their  establishment  to 
<<  Drs.  Hill,  Crutcher  &  Co,"  alias.  Dr.  J.  Brown,  and  Dr.  Mc- 
Clellan and  the  undersigned  have  got  up  a  new  laboratory,  and  are 
manufacturing  medicines  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  We  under- 
stand sufficient  of  the  ''  first  principles  of  Cfiemistry  and  Phar- 
macy '^  to  enable  us  to  do  this.  When  our  own  knowledge  fails 
us,  we  can  command  the  knowledge  and  advice  of  as  good  chemists 
and  pharmaceutists  as  some  pretend  to  be.  I  will  state  that  I  was 
not  one  of  the  old  firm  of  E.  S.  McClellan  &  Co. 

Among  the  many  useful  formulas  given  by  Dr.  Brown,  during 
the  course  of  his  lectures  on  Pharmacy  last  Winter,  although,  by 
the  way,  he  wandered  from  his  own  sphere,  to  give  us  those  for- 
mulas, lie  gave  us  no  instructions  relative  to  the  mode — so  far  as 
ray  notes  show — in  which  these  "  concentrated  medicines"  are  ob- 
tained, but  he  did  say  that  **  Podophyllin  is  a  deadly  poison^  and 
should  never  be  exhibited  under  any  circumstances,  as  a  remedial 
agent."  This  was  said  before  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  Podophyllin,  but  forsooth,  it  has  lost  its  deadly  poisonous 
character,  in  virtue  of  his  manipulations,  and  the  new  name  he  has 
given  it. 

I  will  say  to  the  profession,  that  E.  S.  McClellan  &  Co. — the 
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firm  beinff  composed  of  Dr.  E.  S.  McClellan  and  the  writer,  who 
has  a  diploma,  received  from  the  hands  of  Prof.  Brown,  one  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Physo- Medical  College  of  Ohio — are  engaged 
in  the  Manufacture  of  "concentrated  medicines,"  to  which  we 
solicit  the  attention  of  all,  and  very  respectfully  say,  that  we  court 
a  comparison  of  our  articles  with  those  of  f)r.  Brown,  sold  by 
**  Drs.  Hill,  Crutcher  &  Co.,"  and  we  fearlessly  assert*  that  our 
articles  are  as  good,  if  not  better,  in  efficiency  of  action,  and 
much  more  beautiful  in  appearance.  There  are  but  three  concerns 
so  far  as  I  know,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these  medicines, 
and  the  following  language  cannot  apply  to  Mr.  Merrell,  for  he 
has  long  been  "  embarked  m  the  business ;"  it  can  apply  in  all  its 
sublimity  only  to  us. 

"In  the  meantime,  let  practitioners  beware  of  impositions,  for  it 
would  seem  that  every  fellow^  who  can  raise  three  dimes,  is  embark- 
ing in  the  business  of  concentrating  medicines,  not  so  much  with 
the  view  of  improving  the  character  of  medicines  as  to  get  the 
dimes. "  Some  there  are,  who  have  engaged  in  the  business,  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

I  copy  the  paragraph,  to  show  how  mean  and  hateful  (he  i^pirit  of 
monopoly,  or  the  desire  to  monopolize,  appears,  and  more  strik- 
ingly, when  it  is  manifested  by  a  professor  and  teacher  in  a  medi- 
cal college. 

Gentlemen  of  the  profession,  like  many  of  yourselves  in  the 
beginning,  we  are  poor,  we  solicit  your  patronage ;  encourage  us, 
and  you  shall  have  good  and  pure  medicines,  unadulterated  with 
even  "coloring  matter."  In  the  language  of  Scripture,  try  all 
things,  hold  fast  tliat  which  is  good.  Try  our  medicines ;  judge 
for  yourselves,  and  if  they  fail  you,  pronounce  them  impositions 
and  ourselves  impostors,  but  don't  take  the  ipsc-di;cit  of  Professor 
Brown  or  any  other  man,  that  our  medicines  are  "impositions,*' 
in  advance. 

H.  J.  CANNIFF,  M.  D. 

Please  send  your  orders  to  E.  S.  McClellan  &  Co.,  North  side 
Longworth,  West  of  Park  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Messrs,  Editors : 

In  connection  wilh  the  drug  mills  and  laboraton'  of  £•  S. 
McClellan  &  Co.,  purchased  by  Drs.  Hill,  Crutcher  &  Co.,  as 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  article,  (by  Dr.  CannifT,)  there  were 
also  about  one  hundred  ounces  of  Pcdophyllin,  which,  as  we  are 
informed,  was  put  up  and  sold  by  them  under  the  new  name — Ext. 
Pod' phylli ! 

Query:  Did  the  new  name  "expel"  all  of  its  "deadly  fumes," 
and  cause  it  to  retain  "the  chemical  relations  existing  between  the 
proxinpite  principles  of  the  plant?" 

E.  S.  McCLELLAN. 


part  2, — ^iHiaccUancous   Selections. 


NEW  PREPARATIONS  OF  VALERIAN. 

BT  A.  K.  GARDNER,  M.  D. 

Im  re/^ard  to  no  part  of  the  science  of  medicine,  are  the  opinions 
of  practitioners  so  diverse,  as  on  the  value  which  they  assign  to 
the  various  agents  employed  in  the  cure  of  the  diseases  of  man- 
kind. Much  unjust  opprobrium  has  fallen  upon  the  profession  on 
this  account;  and  the  oft-quoted  remark,  that ''doctors  differ,'* 
comes  from  those  who,  because  different  remedial  agents  are  em- 
ployed by  different  persons,  erroneously  suppose  that  the  two  have 
a  different  view  of  the  disease.  They  cannot  see  that  to  arrive  at 
(f)e  same  place,  one  traveler  may  choose  a  horse  and  another  a 
mule,  and  yet  each  follow  the  same  route.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a 
different  theory  may  cause  different  treatment.  One  may  consider 
erysipelas  as  a  disease  of  plethora,  and  may  use  the  lancef,  and 
depletions;  another,  considering  a  disease  produced  by  debility, 
will  give  quinine  and  stimulants. 

But  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
he  Radix  Valeriana.  This  plant  is  indigenous  in  Europe,  where 
it  is  found  growing  abundantly  in  the  damp  woods  and  meadows, 
IS  well  as  upon  the  dry  and  more  elevated  grounds.  But  though 
it  is  found  growing  naturally  all  over  the  continent,  it  does  not 
>eem  to  arrive  to  such  perfection  as  in  England.  And  it  is  from 
hence  that  our  supply  is  principally  obtained.  Holland  produces 
1  little,  which  is  occasionally  seen  in  our  market.  There  is,  how- 
ner,  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  roots  of 
iiese  two  varieties.  The  Dutch  is  much  smaller,  shrivelled  and 
tunted  in  its  appearance ;  of  a  much  darker  color,  and  possessing 
ar  less  of  the  peculiar  smell  which  characterizes  this  plant.  It  has 
ilways  been  considered  as  possessing  less  virtues  than  the  English. 

Within  a  very  short  time — possibly  three  years — a  \ery  limited 
upply  of  still  a  third  variety,  has  been  offered  in  our  markets. 
Plus  rr.ay  be  called  the  American.  Valerian  is  not  a  native  of 
his  country,  as  has  been  stated.  Its  presence,  therefore,  deserves 
ome  explanation.  Some  years  since,  Messrs.  Brinley  &  Co.,  of 
Joston,  imported  some  of  the  living  root  from  England,  and  placed 

in  ttie  hands  of  the  Shakers,  at  Enfield,  New  Hampshire.     It  is 
*oni  ttiis  germ  that  the  American  Valerian  of  our  market  is  pro- 
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duced.  Whether  from  the  favorable  character  of  the  soil  and  the 
climate  of  this  country,  or  from  the  care  bestowed  upon  it,  by  the 
skilful  farmers  and  agriculturists  of  this  fraternity,  I  know  not,  but 
from  either  or  both,  has  sprung  up  valerian  far  superior  in  its  appear- 
ance to  the  best  produced  in  England.  Perhaps  the  Valeriana 
Officinalis  is  not  cultivated  in  England,  and  that  the  diflference  in 
its  appearance  may  have  arisen  solely  from  the  care  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  it.  The  most  careless  glance  at  the  two  vari- 
eties, shows  a  marked  difference,  and  in  favor  of  the  American. 
The  root  is  clearer,  of  a  more  yellow  or  brown  color ;  the  cylin- 
drical fibres  are  longer,  larger  in  circumference,  and  freer  from 
knots,  and  presents  none  of  the  knobby  gnarled  appearance  which 
characterizes  the  Dutch,  and  is  more  or  less  observaole  in  the  Eiu;- 
lish  specimens.  In  addition  to  this,  the  aroma  is  far  more  fresii. 
freer  from  any  musty  additions,  and  in  strength  is  allowed  to  be 
certainly  as  strong,  if  not  superior  to  the  English.  So  much  for 
the  sensible  qualities  of  the  American  article. 

In  regard  to  the  medical  properties,  the  superiority  which  it  is 
shown  to  possess  over  the  English,  is  not  more  apparent  than  will 
be  seen  on  comparing  their  intrinsic  virtues. 

Valerian  is  characterized  as  a  mild  stimulant,  with  especial  di> 
rection  to  the  nervous  system,  but  without  narcotic  effect.  Vari- 
ous diseases  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  benefited  by  this 
root,  but  its  use  has  lately  been  limited  to  spasmodic  and  nervous 
complaints.  It  has  been  administered  in  powder,  but  used  in  that 
form,  it  has  irritated  the  alimentary  canal.  Given  in  infusion,  a 
large  portion  of  its  virtues,  which  consist  in  a  volatile  oil,  escape. 
The  most  common  form  is  the  tincture.  This  preparation  has 
been  found  of  most  uncertain  value,  partly  from  the  depreciation 
of  the  root  while  drying — from  the  injury  it  receives  in  exportation, 
but  more  from  the  fact  that  the  alcohol  extracts  other  qualities 
which  not  only  render  the  extract  less  efficient,  but  also  producer 
nausea  and  gastric  derangement.  To  obviate  all  the  objection?^ 
the  Messrs.  Brinley  have  made  a  fluid  extract  from  the  green  root, 
before  any  part  of  its  virtues  have  been  evaporated,  and  have  thus 
been  enabled  to  present  to  the  profession  a  most  valuable  medicine, 
possessing  all  the  virtues  of  all  heretofore  made  preparations,  in  a:: 
increased  degree,  without  the  qualities  which  detract  from  itt 
value  of  the  powder  and  ihe  tincture.  Having  used  the  prepara- 
tion quite  extensively  for  hysteria,  nervousness  resulting  from  mas- 
turbation, delirium  tremens,  &c.,  (were  it  necessary  I  could  give 
numerous  cases,)  I  am  prepared  to  express  my  firm  belief  in  it* 
superiority  to  any  form  of  valerian  which  has  been  before  preser^- 
ted  to  the  community.  In  this  opinion  I  am  supported  bj'the  pro- 
fession generally,  in  New  England,  where  this  preparation  is  in 
daily  use,  and  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  pliysician^  c\ 
this  city. 
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The  following  is  from  A.  A.  Hayes,  the  State  Assayer,  which 
^ive  the  analysis  of  its  ingredients.  Some  recommendations  fol- 
low, from  various  distinguished  professors  in  New  IBndand. 

"Oi/  of  Valerian  as  furnished  by  Elder  Parker.  May  6, 1849. 
Lowell. — This  oil,  of  a  light  yellow  color,  contains  valerianic 
acid,  a  neutral  body,  besides  a  volatile  oil  of  a  valerian.  After 
exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  an  interchange  of  the  elements  takes 
place,  a  crystalline  body  appears,  while  the  quantity  of  valerianic 
acid  is  increased. 

<^The  crystalline  body  appears,  by  the  analysis  of  Adolph 
Schliesser,  Esq.,  to  be  new.  m  its  general  character  it  resembles 
Camphor,  but  differs  from  Borneol  and  Vaierol,  in  chemical  prop- 
erties. Purified  by  solution  in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  by  water, 
it  presents  delicate,  prismatic  crystals  of  a  snowy  whiteness. 
While  cold  they  are  nearly  odorless,  with  a  slight  aromatic,  very 
bitter  taste.  This  substance  is  volatile,  and  when  heated  has  the 
odor  of  valerian  oil.  It  melts  into  a  perfect  fluid,  which  becomes 
a  crystalized  mass  on  cooling. 

'^  The  specific  gravity  of  well-formed  prismatic  crystals  is  at  60 
F.  1033  to  1055,  while  the  solid  crystalline  masses  are  suspended 
in  a  fluid  of  Sp.  Gr.  1076.  Slowly  heated,  fusion  takes  place  at 
one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  and  four  tenths  degrees  F.,  to  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  and  seven-tenths  degrees  F.;  the  trans- 
parent fluid  remains,  when  cooled,  to  195  degrees  F.,  but  as  it 
g asses  to  the  solid  form,  the  thermometer  marks  196  to  197  F. 
Mow  180  degrees  the  vapor  rises  rapidly,  and  condenses  in  frost- 
like,  delicate,  needly  prisms  of  extreme  purity.  It  is  probable 
:hat  the  neutral  body  referred  to  above,  is  connected  with  the  pro- 
-iuction  of  this  new  Camphor,  but  as  yet  experiments  are  wanting. 
Mr.  Schliesser  prefers  to  get  more  complete  determinations,  before 
le  gives  the  results  of  the  ultimate  analysis  he  has  made. 

^*  The  oil  as  obtained,  contains  all  the  medical  constituents  of 
lie  root,  and  in  practice  has  been  found  to  be  identical  with  some 
inc  samples  of  French  manufacture.  Indeed,  the  use  of  the  nat- 
iral  fresh  root  for  its  production,  insures  a  very  perfect  product, 
vhilc  the  process  is  the  result  of  the  labors  of  all  the  eminent 
tliemists  who  have  studied  the  product  of  valerian  to  the  present 


I  me." 


Prof.  Phelps,  of  Dartmouth  College,  speaking  very  highly  of  its 
Ificacy,  says : — "  In  your  method  ot  preparation,  the  active  prin- 
iple  is  detached  from  the  nauseating  constituents  of  the  root,  and 
litaincd  in  solution.  We  may  look  upon  the  Fluid  Extract,  as  a 
olution  of  valerianic  acid."  Prof.  Cleavland,  of  Brunswick  Col- 
'fre,  says : — **  It  contains  the  active,  medicinal  principle  of  Valer- 
in  in  a  purer^  more  simple  and  concentrated  state  than  any  other 
reparation  of  tlie  root  with  which  I  am  acquainted."  Dr.  Sted- 
lan,   of  the  City  Institution,  Boston,  says: — "In  many  cases 
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where  opium  is  inadmissible  as  a  narcotic,  anodyne,  or  ant«sjn> 
raodic,  this  Extract  of  Valerian  seems  to  answer  the  indieati - 
quite  perfectly."  Professors  Mott  and  Parker,  of  this  city,  hiu 
also  expressed  tlieir  good  opinion  of  this  preparation.  It  is  cnr 
fessedly  a  simple  extract,  made  by  boiling  the  fresh  root  in  pc^- 
water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  alcohol  as  a  preservant.  Fr^ 
the  trial  which  I  have  given  it,  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  I- 
found  to  supercede  the  use  of  assafoetida,  musk,  camphor,  cast-: 
&c.,  in  a  great  degree.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  I  have  fonuL 
that  from  twenty  drops  to  a  teaspoonful,  is  an  ordinary  dose 
repeated  as  often  as  every  half  hour  if  necessary.  In  deliriar 
tremens,  much  more  can  be  advantageously  administered. — N.  1' 
Jour,  of  Med. 


MEDICAL  EXPERIENCE 

With  Indigenous  and  Naturalized  Plants^  Officinal  and  Unofi- 
cinal,  by  the  United  States  Pharmacopaia.  By  R.  P.  Stkve5>. 
M.  D.,  of  Ceres,  Pa. 

Artimesia  absinthium.  (Wormwood.)  A  useful  tonic,  of  con- 
siderable power,  in  the  cure  of  ague  and  fever  ot  miasmatic  dis- 
tricts. It  has,  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  once  in  my  own,  so:- 
cecded,  where  sulph.  quinine  failed. 

Cochltaria  armoracia.  (Horseradish.)  A  greatful  stimuba: 
in  atonic  dyspepsia.  In  this  disease,  I  have  used  it  with  the  mos' 
pleasing  eiiects.  I  have  also  used  it  as  touic,  in  the  cure  of  inter 
miltent  lever.  ly  my  own  person,  I  prefer  it  to  cinchona,  or  i-^ 
alkaloid  ouinia. 

Calamus  aromaticus.  (Sweet  Flag.)  After  many  years'  exp^ 
rience  with  this  highly  useful  stimulant,  1  give  it  the  preferen.i 
over  all  other  carminatives.  I  use  it  in  catarrhal  coughs,  after  thr 
following  formula: — ft  Fresh  calamus  sliced,  3j;  sugar-house  mo- 
lasses, Oj;  boil  sufficiently  to  candy;  then  pour  into  shalioir 
moulds.  This  medicated  candy,  is  far  superior  to  Pease's,  Jani.^^ 
and  all  '^ other  cough  candies"  that  I  have  used. 

Cimicifuga  racemosa.  (Black  Cohosh.)  I  make  great  use  <~: 
this  plant,  in  the  treatment  of  articular  rheumatism.  I  consider  it 
especially  useful  where  the  joints  are  swollen.  My  preference  i^ 
for  the  saturate!  tincture.  Its  powers  are  much  increased  bvi^t 
combined  use  of  iodide  of  potassium.  I  have  known  cases  k 
yield  to  this  combination,  which  had  resisted  all  other  treatment, 
and  where  calomel  and  opium,  with  guiacum,  had  been  pushed  to 
the  repeated  constitutional  effect  of  toe  mercury.  In  neuralgia  ci 
the  uterus,  after  repeated  experiaients,  I  give  it  a  high  rank,  fully 
equal  to  the  tincture  of  guaiacum  of  the  Dewees  formula. 
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Eupatorium  perfoliatum.    (Boneset.)     I  should  not  speak  too 
^  highly  of  this  plant,  if  I  should  say  that  I  bold  it  in  greater  esteem 
than  any  other  of  our  indigenous  plants.     In  the  commeacement 
of  common  colds,  it  rarely  fails,  when  given  in  full  doses  of  the 
I;  decoction,  to  break  up  the  complaint;  and  the  half  frozen,  trem- 
bling, coughing,  sneezing  patient,  finds  himself  happily  relieved, 
"  from  one  night  s  dosing,  and  the  next  day  ready  for  ms  accustomed 
business. 
In  epidemic  in6uenza,  when  combined  with  Pulvis  Doveri,  I 
^  hardly  use  any  other  remedy.     This  present  season,  during  the 
prevalence  of  an  influenza,  I  have  prescribed  it  in  over  one  hun- 
'  dred  cases,  with  the  roost  happy  effect. 

In  the  influenza  of  1841,  '42,  (Tyler  Gripes,  as  it  was  faceti- 
ously termed, )  I  used  it  with  the  same  happy  eflTect.  I  consider 
it  especially  useful  in  removing  the  deep-seated  pains  and  internal 
^soreness,  and  pain  in  the  bones,  which  the  patient  so  loudly  com- 
plains of.  In  this  disease,  its  diaphoretic  and  sudorific  powers  are 
preferred  to  its  emetic  power. 

In  the  first  stages  of^  miasmatic  fever,  I  frequently  exhibited  it, 
to  full  emesis,  using  the  decoction,  and  adding  ipecac,  if  its  emetic 
powers  are  not  speedily  enough  developed. 

In  that  slight  congestion  of  the  hepatic  system,  which  will  pre- 
cede for  days,  oftentimes,  an  attack  of  miasmatic  fever,  a  conges- 
tion, frequently  attended  with  acid  eructations,  and  a  sense  of  ful- 
ness in  the  epigastrium,  and  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  right 
hypochondrium,  full  emesis  will  often  restore  the  function  of  the 
liver,  to  a  healthy  state.  During  ten  years'  residence  in  a  mala- 
rious district,  where  at  first  I  trusted  to  calomel  and  blue  mass  to 
relieve  myself  of  these  hepatic  congestions,  I  afterwards  learned 
to  trust  to  the  virtues  of  this  plant,  and  almost  to  consider  it,  for 
myself,  a  specific. 

A  cold  infusion  of  it  is  a  useful  tonic,  and  corroborant  to  the 
stomach  in  its  debilitated  state,  during  convalescence  from  remit- 
tent and  intermittent  fevers.  A  prolonged  use  of  the  infusion,  has, 
in  a  number  of  instances,  succeeded  in  the  cure  of  Ptyriasis. 

To  my  regard  for  this  plant,  full  justice  would  require  an ar/ic/e, 
and  that  is  not  my  present  intention. 

Frasera  Walteu.  (Columbo.)  In  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1838,  emphatically  *Ufu  sickly  season"  of  the  Valley  of  the  St. 
Joseph^s  of  Michigan,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  western  funds, 
cincliona  and  quinia  were  not  to  be  obtained,  and  many  practi- 
tioners were  driven  to  the  forests  for  their  tonics  and  febrifuges. 
In  the  powdered  root  of  the  frasera,  comb'ned  with  capsicum,  I 
found  a  highly  useful  combination,  in  the  treatment  of  the  fevers 
of  that  season.  Owing  to  its  bulk,  I  neglected  it  in  after  years, 
and  have  not  since  made  trial  of  it.  A  cold  infusion  of  it  is  a 
grateful  tonic  in  dyspepsia,  and  debility  of  the  stomach  after  fevers. 
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Geranium  macutatvm,  (Cranesbill.)  In  the  treatment  of  sal- 
ivation, this  is  one  of  the  best  astringents.  From  its  affording  sc« 
immediate  atid  decided  relief  to  the  severe  pain  and  high  irritatios 
attending  mercurial  ptyalism,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  it  as  hav- 
ing a  sedative  action.  In  chronic  diarrhoea,  where  a  vegetable 
astringent  is  demanded,  it  rarely  disappoints  my  expectations.  In 
compounding  pulvis  cretse,  compos.  I  always  use  the  root  of  thi5 
plant. 

Inula  Helenium.  (Elecampane.)  In  some  cases  of  profuse 
catarrhal  expectoration  from  the  lungs,  I  have  used  a  decoction  ot 
this  plant  with  benefit. 

Juglans  Cinerea.  (Butternut.^  The  watery  extract  of  the 
inner  bark  of  the  root,  has  proveo  to  be  a  valuable  article  in  tb^ 
treatment  of  chronic  constipation  of  the  bowels. 

Magnolia  glauca.  (Cucumber  tree.)  The  fruit  of  this  nobK 
tree,  cnewed,  and  the  juice  thus  expressed,  I  have  known  to  cure 
the  summer  complaint ;  and  the  dried  fruit  pulverized,  I  frequentiy 
give  to  children  with  diarrhx'a,  with  benefit. 

Podophyllum  peliatum.  (Mandrake.)  The  root  of  this  plan: 
in  powder,  combined  with  calomel,  I  have  long  used  as  a  powerfri 
cathartic,  in  cases  of  cerebral  apoplexy  or  paralysis,  arising  from, 
or  attendant  with,  congestion  of  the  liver.  My  formula  is  40  grs. 
of  the  finely  powdered  root,  with  10  grains  of  calomel.  I  hare 
known  a  full  oounding  pulse,  120  beats  in  the  minute,  and  deman- 
ding, in  the  opinion  of  three  physicians  attending  as  coansel. 
immediate  and  efficient  venesection — I  say  I  have  known  such  3 
pulse,  from  one  dose  of  this  combination,  reduced  to  80  strokes  in 
the  minute,  and  to  be  soft,  easily  compressed,  and  gradually  go 
down  to  the  usual  standard,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  intelligent 
counsel. 

Sanguinaria  canadensis.  (Bloodroot.)  I  have  derived  mon 
benefit  from  this  medicine,  in  the  treatment  of  scarlatina  maligia. 
than  any  other  disease ;  and  I  have  used  it  in  phthisis  pulmooalis. 
pertussis,  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  haemoptysis,  and  rheumatism. 

In  scarlatina,  I  exhibit  it  in  full  emetic  doses,  preferring  for  this 
purpose,  a  strong  decoction.  It  acts  more  promptly  than  ipecac, 
and  is  not  so  depressing  as  antimony. 

It  removes  the  morbid  secretions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  not 
only  of  the  stomach,  but  also  of  the  oesophagus  and  fauces.  By 
its  action  in  this  particular,  it  prepares  the  system  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  other  remedies,  and  goes  far  towards  breaking  up  the  mor- 
bific impressions  of  the  virus,  which  causes  this  fatal  malady.  I" 
haemoptysis,  I  have  received  somo  marked  benefit  from  it.  In 
phthisis,  I  have  never  seen  any  good  effects.  In  bronchitis,  wberf 
the  secretions  are  opaque  and  viscid,  it  promotes  the  secretion  of 
mucus ;  renders  it  thinner,  less  opaque,  and  easier  to  expectorate. 

In  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nares  of  the  frontal 
sinus,  in  combination  with  cloves  and  gum  camphor,  it  is  a  useful 
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.  errhiDe.     I  promotes  the  discharge  of  the  highly  offensive  mucus, 
'  imparts  a  pleasing  sense  of  warmth  to  the  whole  head,  and  gives 
strength  to  the  weak  and  watery  eyes  attending  this  truly  distress- 
ing malady.     It  does  not  possess  sternutatory  powers  in  so  great 
degree  as  hellebore,  and  is  therefore  more  pleasant  to  use. 

In  all  diseases  of  the  chest,  where  I  think  best  to  exhibit  this 
'  plant,  I  give  preference  to  the  tincture,  after  the  formula  of  Prof. 
TuUy. 

UIVOFFICINAL  PLANTS. 

Baptisia  tinctoria.  (Wild  Indigo.)  The  action  of  this  plant 
in  fuU  doses,  is  that  of  an  emeto-cathartic,  producing  slight  ver- 
'  tigo.  In  small  doses,  it  is  laxative  and  sedative,  leaving,  after  its 
operation,  a  soothing  inSuence  upon  the  bowels.  In  epidemic 
dysentery,  I  have  used  it  in  small  doses,  with  a  happy  effect.  Yet, 
from  its  being  so  disagreeable  to  the  taste  of  patients,  I  have  not 

•  made  any  very  extended  trials  with  it. 

In  the  treatment  of  Epidemics,  most  practitioners  have  found 
some  one  medicine  on  which  they  place  more  reliance  than  others ; 
and  they  have  also  found,  that  m  treating  the  same  epidemic  dis- 

■■  eases,  but  in  different  seasons,  they  have  had  to  change  their  favor- 
ite remedies.  Old  ones  failing  and  new  ones  succeeding.  Agree- 
ably to  this  experience,  I  found  that  in  an  epidemic  dysentery  of 

'  the  summer  of  1839,  arising  from  miasmatic  causes,  a  decoction 
of  the  root  of  the  baptisia  succeeded  when  all  other  remedies 

:  Tailed :  since  then  I  have  used  it  in  the  same  epidemic  disease,  and 
evidently  having  a  malarious  origin  too,  but  without  the  same 

*  pleasing  effect. 

Cucumis  melo.    (Muskmelon.)     I  have  to  record  one  case  of 
that  body-distressing,  spirit-depressing,  and  ennui-engendering  dis- 
ease— dyspepsia,  as  cured  by  the  eating  of  this  delicious  summer 
fruit.     It  was  the  patient's  only  diet — the  only  diet  his  stomach 
'  would  retain  for  many  weeks. 

Cj/pripedium  parvifiorum.  (Yellow  ladies'  slipper.)  This  is 
the  *' nervine"  of  the  Botanic  and  Thompsonian  Physicians. 
'  There  are  two  other  varieties  of  the  cypripedium,  C.  ancale  and  C. 
spectabile.  I  do  not  consider  them  equal  to  the  parviflorum  in 
useful  medicinal  qualities ;  certainly  they  are  not  equally  safe.  I 
have  found  them,  especially  when  growing  in  dark  swamps,  to 
{)ossess  a  narcotic  quality,  which  has  deterred  me  from  their  use, 
and  which  has  alarmed  some  of  my  patients.  But  the  parviflorum, 
when  growing  upon  a  light  sandy  soil — ^the  oak  openings  of  Micbi> 
j^^n  for  instance — has  never  exhibited  this  quality. 

In  full  doses,  it  is  a  gentle  stimulant,  with  a  decided  tendency  to 
the  nervous  system,  and  harmonizing  its  disordered  action. 

In  hysteria  it  is  a  valuable  remedy.  In  pains  of  the  joints  fol- 
lowing scarlatina,  it  has  proved  itself  a  valuable  remedy ;  I  con- 
sider It  fully  equal  to  the  Valeriana  officinalis. 
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ANTIDOTES  TO  ARSENIC. 

On  the  discovery  of  two  Antidotes  to  Poisoning  by  the  Arsenic 
of  Commerce.     By  Thomas  Cattell,  M.  D.,  3f.  R.  C  S.,  <fc. 

During  the  past  year,  while  experimentalizing  on  the  means  of 
constituting  the  arsenic  of  commerce  self-detective,  my  attention 
was  in  part  directed  to  the  discovery  of  an  antidote,  or  antidote?, 
which  could  be  more  conveniently — if  not  more  effectually — ap- 

Elied  in  cases  of  poisoning,  than  the  only  one  which  has  hitherto 
een  discovered — the  hydrated  peroxide. 
I  have  not  had  an  apportunity  of  fully  completing  these  experi- 
ments ;  but  the  vital  importance  of  the  subject  leads  me  to  direct 
immediate  attention  to  two  agents,  which  it  is  anticipated  will  le 
found  to  supply  the  desideratum  sought  to  be  attained — the  one  is 
ferrate  of  potassa,  or  the  ferric  acid  compound — ^the  other  the  dry 
peroxide  of  iron. 

It  is  found  by  experiment : — 

1.  That  when  one  ounce  of  the  ferric  acid  compound,  forty-five 
grains  of  arsenic,  and  one  ounce  of  water,  are  intermixed  and  well 
agitated,  the  supernatant  fluid  gives  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
arsenic  by  the  usual  liquid  tests.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  min- 
utes, the  formation  of  crystals  takes  place  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fluid,  and  indicates  that  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  arsenic  is 
neutralized. 

Thes^  crystals  possess  a  slightly  acrid  taste,  are  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  are  not  deliquescent,  or  subject  to  change  on  exposure  to  the 
air  for  several  months. 

2.  That  when  one  ounce  of  the  ferric  acid  compound  and  forty 
grains  of  arsenic,  in  an  alkaline  solution,  are  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  supernatant  liquid  shows  no  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  arsenic  by  the  same  tests. 

3.  That  when  half  an  ounce  of  the  dry  peroxide  of  iron,  five 
grains  of  arsenic,  and  one  ounce  of  water,  are  agitated  together, 
the  supernatant  fluid  is  without  any  evidence  of  the  poison. 

In  the  administration  of  the  ferric  acid  compound  for  the  pur- 
poses in  question,  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe  tiiat  no  precise 
amount  can  be  adhered  to  on  merely  theoretical  grounds;  the 
quantity  of  the  poison  taken,  or  administered,  is  always  uncertain ; 
and  it  is  better  in  this  instance  to  err  on  the  side  of  excess. 

As  to  the  chemical  reaction  of  ^his  compound  on  arsenic,  I  have 
nothing  to  observe  really  bearing  upon  the  subject — further  than  to 
state,  that  it  is  my  anxious  wish  it  may  prove  as  valuable  {tacti- 
cally as  it  appears  to  do  theoretically. 

The  compound  should  be  reduced  to  pulverization  immediately 
prior  to  administration. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  brief  remarks  without  expressint^  mv 
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feelings  on  the  subject  to  which  they  have  reference — it  is  not  an- 
tidotes we  require,  how  valuable  soever  they  may  be — it  is  a  legis- 
lative enactment  prohibiting  the  sale  of  so  deadly  a  poison,  with- 
out the  adoption  of  some  precautionary  measure — i.  e.,  without 
rendering  it  self-detective. 

It  is  therefore  my  opinion,  that  if  the  question  is  taken  up  by 
the  able  and  worthy  editor  of  The  Lanckt,  and  warmly  agitated 
by  the  profession,  the  legislature  cannot  fail  to  carry  out  the  views 
which  t  have  expressed  relative  to  this  subject. — Lon.  Lancet. 


On  the  Injection  op  Various  Substances  into  the  Veins. — 
By  Drs.  Manzolini  and  Quaglino,  of  Milan. — The  municipal- 
ity of  Milan  having  placed  at  the  authors'  disposal  a  large  number 
of  stray  dogs,  they  took  the  opportunity  of  injecting  various  sub- 
stances into  the  veins,  as  pus  of  variour  descriptions,  blood  ab- 
stracted for  different  diseases,  and  a  variety  of  putrefying  substan- 
ces. They  then  experimented  with  a  variety  of  poisonous  and 
medicinal  agents,  as  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  iodine,  digi- 
talis, quinine,  &c.     The  following  are  the  principal  conclusions: 

1.  Pus,  whether  syphilitic,  variolous,  or  tubercular,  does  not 
induce  corresponding  specific  affections  in  the  organism  of  Lrutes, 
but  constantly  determines  a  gastro-enteritis  and  enlargement  of  the 
mesenteric  dands.  2.  Recent  blood,  though  abstracted  from  pa- 
tients with  fever,  small-pox,  &c.,  exerts  no  effect  on  the  health  of 
animals.  3.  The  inorganic  irritating  poisons  exert  their  action 
on  the  alimentary  canal,  inducing  generally  a  gastro-enteritis.  4. 
This  predilection  for  the  intestinal  tube  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
facility  with  which  it  becomes  an  elirainatory  organ  by  reason  of 
its  vast  superfices  and  its  easy  communication  with  the  exterior. 
6.  The  action  excited  by  pus  transported  into  the  circulation  ex- 
plains the  colliquative  diarrhoea,  and  other  gastro-enteric  disturb- 
ances which  individuals,  suffering  from  large  and  old  suppurating 
wounds,  open  cancer,  phthisis,  empyema,  phlebitis,  and  gangren- 
ous typhus  are  liable  to.  6.  Putrefying  substances  exert  Uie  same 
effects  upon  the  canal  as  the  irritant  poisons.  7.  Gastro-enteritis 
is  not  met  with  in  those  animals  which  die  soon  afler  the  injection 
of  these  bodies.  8.  All  poisonous  substances,  ore;anic  and  inor* 
ganic,  whether  introduced  into  the  circulation  by  the  veins,  or  by 
the  digestive  apparatus,  constantly  effect  an  alteration  in  the  crasis 
of  the  blood.  9.  That  these  poisons  may  exert  (heir  action  upon 
the  nervous  system,  it  is  requisite  they  should  be  transpoited  into 
the  circulatory  current,  the  affection  of  the  nervous  centres  beioe 
only  secondary ;  in  fact,  when  the  stomach  has  been  deprived  of 
the  influence  of  the  par  vagum  by  section,  the  same  results  are 
obtained  as  when  this  is  uninterfered  with.  10.  Vegetable  poison^' 
Oiis  substaneee  and  their  alkaloids,  however,  attack  the  nervous 
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system  in  preference  to  the  di^stive  tube.  Some  especially  afiect 
the  brain,  as  opium ;  others,  the  cerebellum  and  medulla  spinalis, 
as  the  ethers ;  and  others,  the  medulla  spinalis  alone,  as  strychnia, 
quinine,  lolium  tomulentum^  &c.  11.  Two  substances  acting 
upon  the  same  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  but  producing  phe- 
nomena peculiar  to  each,  when  they  are  given  simultaneously,  do 
not  confound  their  actions,  but  simultaneously  manifest  their  proper 
phenomena.  Thus,  by  giving  strychnia  to  a  dog,  laboring  under 
the  tremors  produced  by  lolium  tomulentum,  we  engraft  upon 
these  the  tetanic  spasms  peculiar  to  the  alkaloid.  12.  The  venous 
and  arterial  tree  is  always  found  normal,  whatever  be  the  substance 
injected  by  the  veins  or  administered  by  the  mouth.  13.  The 
remedies  known  as  the  narcotics  and  narcotic-acrids  of  authors  {u 
aconite,  belladona)  never  induce  gastro-enteritis,  however  intro- 
duced. 14.  Dilatation  of  the  pupil  may  be  induced  by  remedies 
which  act  on  the  enceplialon,  as  well  as  by  those  which  act  on  the 
medulla  spinalis.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  due  to  the  torpor  which 
the  narcotic  substances  produce  in  the  nerves  of  the  third  pair  des- 
tined for  the  motion  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  iris,  by  which 
these  antagonize  the  radiated  fibres,  receiving  their  motor  power 
from  the  cervical  nerves.  In  the  second  case,  the  midriasis  de- 
pends upon  the  spasm  or  excess  of  excitement  of  these  last  nerves. — 
nrit.  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Rev.  from  Gaz.  Medica  di  Milano. 


Case  of  Hydrophobia  Spontanea. — By  Dr.  Mohbkst. — 
Such  is  the  apoellation  bestowed  by  Dr.  Mombert  upon  a  case 
recently  published  by  him,  of  a  most  interesting  character  in  its 
details,  though  unfortunately  imperfect,  from  the  absence  of  a  post 
mortem  examination. 

Dr.  Mombert  was  sent  for  early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  Julv 
to  see  a  lad,  (set.  12,)  who  had  been  indisposed  for  a  day  or  two 
before,  apparently  irom  having  become  chilled  while  hot.  He 
found  him  with  a  slow  and  feeble  pulse,  pain  in  the  head,  con- 
tracted pupils,  and  difficulty  of  degtution ;  his  secretions,  tongtie 
and  skin  being  in  a  normal  condition.  While  quietly  talking,  he 
suddenly  started  from  the  arms  of  his  parents,  struck  his  head  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  screamed  aloud,  and  distorted  his  eyes 
and  limbs  in  the  strangest  manner.  In  a  few  minutes  all  w*as  cafm, 
and  he  continued  his  narration.  This  paroxysm  produced  little 
effect  upon  his  pulse,  and  was  repeated  with  the  same  vehemence 
every  few  minutes;  the  attacks  differing  from  epilepsy,  in  the 
retention  of  complete  consciousness.  Sinapisms  to  the  feet,  warm 
clysters,  and  calomel,  were  ordered. 

Two  hours  after,  the  author  foiind  the  parents  vainly  engaged  in 
trying  to  administer  a  powder  in  water,  the  child  declaring  be 
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could  not  swallow,  and  raging  frightfully  when  they  attempted  to 
make  him  do  so.    He  crushed  the  spoon  between  his  teeth,  and 
the  fluid  flowed  out  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth.    The  same  occur- 
red when  water  or  camomile  tea  was  offered.     He  ate  an  apple, 
however,  thick  potato  soup,  and  the  like,  with  appetite.     He  de- 
clared his  willingness  to  take  anything,  but  that  he  could  not  get 
fluids  down,  and  shuddered  at  their  mere  sight.     No  affection  of  the 
throat  existed.     The  paroxysms  of  convulsions,  screams,  and  rag- 
ing continued,  so  that  several  strong  men  could  scarce  restrain  him. 
As  the  carotids  beat  strondy,  the  pulse  had  become  hard  and  quick, 
and  the  pain  in  the  head  was  very  great,  cold  was  ordered  to  the 
head,  and  a  venesection  at  the  foot.     But  when  the  patient  attemp- 
ted to  place  his  foot  in  water,  the  hydrophobic  symptoms  redoub- 
led in  intensity ;  and  when,  by  the  exertions  of  four  men,  he  was 
made  to  do  so,  the  ghastliness  of  his  features  evinced  the  anguish 
he  endured.     His  respiration  became  short ;  he  could  neither  swal- 
low nor  spit  out  his  saliva ;  and  now  commenced  biting  those  about 
him.     For  a  while  after  the  V.  S.,  the  paroxysm  seemed  less  in- 
tense, but  towards  the  afternoon  they  returned  as  badly  as  ever; 
his  propensity  to  bite  those  about  him,  or  even  himself,  increasing. 
When  those  who  held  him  slackened  their  hold,  he,  in  full  posses- 
sion of  consciousness,  entreated  his  friends  to  keep  at  a  distance, 
lest  he  should  bite  them.     No  mitigation  after  this  occurred,  and 
he  died  at  three  in  the  afternoon.     The  most  careful  external 
inspection  showed  no  traces  of  any  bite ;  and  his  relatives  felt  cer- 
tain he  had  not  been  bitten ;  and  yet  the  symptoms  were  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  those  which  the  author  had  witnessed  in  true 
hydrophobia.     All  the  persons  bitten  by  him  continued  well. — 
BriL  and  For*  Med^  Chir.  Rev*  from   WoUhtr  and  Ammon^s 
Joumm 


LECTURES 

On  the  American  Eclectic  System  of  Suraery.  By  Benjamin 
L.  Hill,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  %n  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal  Institute  of  Cincinnati.  1  vot,8vo.  pp.  670.  With  One 
Hundred  and  Forty  Engravings.  Cincinnati :  W.  Phillipa 
^  Co. 

The  taunting  question,  "  Who  reads  an  American  book?"  may 
now  be  changed  to  the  form,  *'  Who  does  not  read  American 
books  ?  "  The  question,  "  Who  reads  a  Western  book  ?  "  is  un- 
dergoing a  similar  change.  Editions  of  several  thousand  copies 
of  Western  books  are  published  now,  where  a  few  years  ago,  as 
many  hundreds  would  have  been  deemed  a  hazardous  venture. 
ProK  Hill's  work  on  surgery,  adds  another  to  the  list  of  important 
Cincinnati  publications.     In  its  mechanical  execution,  it  compares 
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favorably  with  the  very  best  specimens  from  the  Philadelphia  press 
— ^and  in  its  contents,  it  is  singularly  attractive  for  a  beck  on  sur- 
gery. The  style  is  animated,  clear,  and  impressive — the  instruc- 
tions upon  every  subject  treated,  are  ample  and  systematic ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  possesses  the  peculiar  attractive  freedom  of  the 
extemporaneous  lecture.  But  the  peculiar  piquancy  and  interest 
of  the  work,  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  author  belongs  to  the 
Eclectic  School,  which  has,  of  late  years,  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  that  this  is  the  first  systematic  and 
complete  treatise  on  surgery  which  has  been  put  forward  by  the 
teachers  of  the  Eclectic  system.  Hence,  it  contains  a  large  amouDt 
of  highly  important  professional  knowledge,  which  has  never  be- 
fore been  puulished  m  any  satisfactory  form,  and  many  of  ^ose 
peculiar  original  ideas  in  medicine  which  have  been  propagated  in 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  this  city.  The  originality  and 
ability  displayed  in  this  work,  will  secure  to  its  author  an  envi- 
able place  in  the  history  of  American  medicine.  This  volume, 
we  learn,  is  the  precursor  of  a  series  of  medical  text  books  from 
the  pens  of  the  professors  of  the  flourishing  college  in  our  city, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  head  quarters  of  American  Eclecticism. 
Coltimbian. 


Action  of  Aconitum  Napbllus. — M.  Teissier,  of  Lyons, 
has  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  aconitum  napetlus, 
witii  the  view  of  stadying  its  stupefying  and  antiphlogistic  action. 
The  stupefying  action  is  undoubted  ;  it  differs  from  that  of  mor- 
phia, the  influence  of  which  is  perceptible  in  more  or  less  relieving 
all  kinds  of  pain  ;  aconite,  on  the  contrary,  has  power  only  over 
special  pains.  This  speciality  of  action  of  the  aconite  is  one  of 
its  principal  characters,  and  it  results  from  tlie  fact  that  the  stupe- 
fying property  of  this  medicine  is  only  secondary ;  its  principle, 
and  in  some  sort  specific,  action  is  exerted  on  the  skin ;  it  consists 
in  eliminating  the  noxious  elements  from  the  vessels  of  that  mem- 
brane, and  in  re-establishing  its  functions,  when  they  have  been 
disturbed  either  by  the  repercussion  of  the  perspiration,  or  by  the 
presence  of  any  virus.  Thus,  aconite  is  adapted  for  the  treatment 
of  diseases  caused  by  cold,  the  consequences  of  catarrhs,  and  also 
of  the  diseases  in  which  a  morbid  principle  is  retained  in  the  cuta- 
neous tissue,  such  as  the  exanthematous  fevers.  The  painful  dis- 
eases in  which  M.  Teissier  has  obtained  benefit  from  the  sedative 
action  of  aconite,  are  those  depending  on  a  catarrhal  or  rheumatic 
cause.  The  antiphlogistic  action  of  the  plant  is  quite  secondary 
and  subordinate  to  its  action  on  the  skin. — Jour.  Psychol  Mfd.^ 
from  Revue  Medicale. 
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CASE  OF  SEVERE  GUNSHOT  WOUND 

Of  the  Axilla,  followed  by  recovery  without  Amputation.     By 
Samuel  Tyler,  M.  D.,  of  Frederick  City,  Md. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1846,  at  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  I  was  sent  fot 
to  see  a  lad,  ten  years  of  a^e,  who  had  received  a  gunshot  wound, 
anteriorly,  in  the  upper  third  of  the  right  arm.  When  I  arrived 
at  the  spot,  distant  some  six  miles,  I  found  the  patient  in  a  very 
faint  condition,  the  wound  having  bied  profusely. 

Upon  examination,  I  found  the  load,  which  was  of  laree  sized 
shot,  had  entered  at  the  upper  third  of  the  humerus,  near  the  ante* 
nor  edge  of  the  pectoralis  major,  penetrating  the  biceps  flexor 
cubiti  and  coraco-brachialis,  making  its  exit  through  the  latissimus 
dorsi  and  teres  major,  and  doubtless,  severing  in  its  course,  the 
long  head  of  the  triceps  muscle.  From  the  character  of  the 
hemorrhage,  the  extent  of  the  wound,  and  the  faint  condition  of 
the  patient,  no  doubt  existed  as  to  the  complete  division  of  the 
brachial  artery.  The  subclavian  being  secured  by  pressure,  the 
boy  was  conveyed  to  his  residence  in  town,  and  on  his  arrival,  I 
immediately  prepared  to  amputate  the  limb  at  the  humeral  joint. 
Being  resisted  entirely  in  this  proceeding  by  the  parents,  I  could 
do  nothing  but  dress  the  wound  (the  subclavian  being  kept  secured 
by  pressure,  as  I  feared  hemorrhage  to  a  great  degree  when  reac- 
tion should  come  on)  with  warm  poultices,  clearing  it  at  the  same 
time  of  all  extraneous  matter.  During  the  progress  of  the  case, 
the  forearm  was  very  cool,  but  evinced  no  disposition  to  gangrene. 
Without  troubling  the  reader  with  the  details  of  the  case,  he  recov- 
ered entirely;  the  limb  being  nourished,  thougli  feebly,  by  the 
anastomosing  vessels.  Six  months  from  the  date  of  the  accident, 
no  pulsation  could  be  felt  in  the  ulnar,  or  radial  arteries,  though  he 
was  examined  by  several  eminent  physicians.  Such  a  result  is 
certainly  extremely  rare,  at  least  so  far  as  we  can  depend  on  the 
**  recoraed^^  annals  of  surgery. — N.  Y.  Jour,  of  Med. 


Treatment  op  Intermittent  Fever,  with  Oil  of  Turpen- 
tine.— By  Dr.  N.  Ward,  Burlington,  Vermont. — While  in  Cey- 
lon, I  treated  many  cases  of  fever  and  ague  most  satisfactorily, 
with  a  mixture  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  and  castor  oil,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  two  drachms  of  the  former  to  one  ounce  of  the 
latter,  and  administering  it  in  a  mildly  cathartic  dose  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  cold  stage.  Where  relief  was  not  promptly  obtained 
there  were  generally  present  signs  of  biliary  derangement,  indica- 
ting the  moderate  use  of  calomel  or  calomel  and  ipecac,  after 
which  a  dose  or  two  of  the  mixture  usually  completed  the  cure. 
This  was  used  in  cases  of  long  standing,  as  well  as  in  recent  ones ; 
and  in  one  case  of  enlarged  spleen  with  good  effect. — Am.  Jour.* 
Med.  Sci. 
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Analysis  of  the  Btron  Acid  Spring,  near  Batavia,  with 

A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  ITS  REMEDIAL  PROPERTIES. AnalySlS  by  Dr. 

George  Hand    Smith,  Chemist  and  Physician,  of  Bocbester,  N. 
Y.,  late  assistant  in  the  State  Laboratory  at  Albany. 

Bepresented  in  parts  out  of  100,000,  viz  : 

Free  sulphuric  acid,    •----*-      59.397 

Proto-suphate  of  iron  and  alumina,  .....   32.022 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  ......      13.515 

Sulphate  of  lime,    ........  12.928 

Silica, 13.025 

Organic  matter,        .        ^        .....      «.     4.585 

From  one  quart  of  water,  grains,  ....     135.472 

The  remedial  powers  possessed  by  these  waters  are  highly  tonic, 
refrigerant,  and  astringent;  forming  a  neutral  combination  of  great 
power,  and  extending  through  a  large  class  of  diseases ;  more  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  digestive  organs,  combined  with  weakness 
and  debility;  also,  including  those  of  a  urinary  and  cutaneous 
character.  Great  relief  has  been  obtained  in  the  following;  dis- 
eases, viz.:  chronic  diarrhoea,  chronic  dyspepsia,  chronic  (y'senr 
tery,  chronic  diuresis,  chronic  cystitis,  diabetes,  purpura,  night 
sweats,  hectic  fever,  painter's  colic,  ulcerated  sore  throat,  saliva- 
tion, gleet,  piles,  leucorrhoea,  scrofula,  salt-rheum,  nettle-rash,  ery- 
sipelas, itch,  water-brash,  acidity  of  the  stomach,  nervous  or  sick 
headache,  impurities  of  the  blood,  &c.  Dose  for  an  adult,  from 
a  half  to  a  wine  glass  full,  reduced  twice  or  thrice  in  amount  with 
pure  water,  three  times  a  day,  according  to  the  condition  and 
strength  of  the  stomach.  For  children,  a  proportionate  quantitv, 
according  to  the  age.  For  eruptions  of  the  skin,  the  water  should 
be  reduced  in  like  manner,  before  applying  it. — Trans,  of  N.  F. 
State  Med.  Sac. 

Diseased  Bones  and  the  Influence  of  Mercury  in  their  Pro- 
duction.— By  Bransbt  B.  Cooper. — Of  the  disease  of  the  bones 
which  are  said  to  result  as  a  secondary  effect  of  syphilis,  I  can 
only  remark  that  I  have  for  years  doubted  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
itself,  as  I  have  never  known  the  bones  to  become  diseased  unless 
mercury  had  been  exhibited ;  and  I  can  hardly  bring  forward  a 
better  proof  of  this,  than  the  fact  that,  in  former  times,  when  such 
enormous  quantities  of  mercury  were  given  for  the  cure  of  syphii* 
itic  disease,  the  affections  of  the  bones  were  almost  as  common  as 
syphilis  itself;  while  now,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  employment 
of  mercury  has  been  so  judiciously  modified,  diseases  of  the  osae- 
ous  system  are  but  of  rare  occurrence. — Lon.  Med.  Oaz. 
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Phvllanoriuh  Aquaticum  in  Phthisis  and  Chronic  Bron- 
chitis.— By  M.  Sandras. — In  our  number  for  July  we  quoted  M. 
Michea's  testimony  in  favor  of  this  substance ;  and  since  then  M. 
Sandras  has  published  the  results  of  a  careful  investigation  into  its 
merits,  conducted  during  eight  years  at  the  Beaujon.  He  speaks 
of  it  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  as  a  palliative  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing symptoms  of  phthisis ;  and  believes  that  occasionally  it 
even  exerts  a  curative  agency,  and  at  all  events  indefinitely  post- 
pones the  progress  of  cases  which  furnish  all  the  symptoms  of 
incipient  tubercle.  He  is,  however,  fully  aware  how  acceptive 
these  symptoms  often  are,  and  speaks  with  due  caution  on  this 
point.  Tne  important  agency  of  the  seeds,  however,  in  relieving 
suffering  in  undoubted  and  advanced  cases  of  the  disease  seems 
certain ;  the  days  of  the  sufferer  not  only  being  considerably  pro- 
longed, but  his  path  to  the  grave  most  materially  smoothed. 
The  good  effects  generally  manifest  themselves  in  from  a  week  to 
a  fortnight,  by  a  ciiminution  of  fever  and  diarrha^a,  a  return  of  ap- 
petite and  sleep,  less  dyspnoea,  and  an  easier  cough,  so  that  the  pa- 
tient often  supposes  himself  nearly  well.  The  strength  is  suppor- 
ted in  this  way  for  a  considerably  longer  period  than  it  otherwise 
would  be ;  and  when  at  last  it  finally  gives  way,  the  course  of  the 
disease  then  becomes  very  rapid.  Chronic  bronchitis  is  obviously 
and  speedily  modified  advantageously  by  this  medicine.  It  is 
especially  indicated  in  that  form,  which  comes  on  in  aged  persons 
in  cold  damp  weather,  and  persists  until  this  changes;  and  in 
young  lymphatic  subjects,  deficient  in  reactive  power,  it  cuts  short 
the  tedious  coughs  left  by  colds.  M.  Sandras  lias  found  it  of  no 
avail  in  emphysema  and  nervous  asthma,  except  inasmuch  as  the^ 
were  connected  with  chronic  bronchitis. — U  union  Medicate. 


The  Druggists*  General  Receipt  Book;  Containing  numerous 
receipts  for  Patent  and  Proprietary  Medicinesj  Druggists^ 
Nostrums,  (f^c;  Factitious  Mineral  Water  and  Powders  for 
preparing  them ;  wi^h  a  Veterinary  Formulary,  and  Table  of 
Veterinary  Materia  Medica,  etc.  etc.  By  Henry  Bkaslet. 
Philadelphia.     Lindsay  &  Blakiston.     1850.    8vo.  pp.  386. 

This  volume,  it  will  be  seen,  is  intended  principally  for  the  use 
of  the  druggist  and  apothecary.  To  such  it  must  prove  of  essen- 
tial value.  It  contains  a  very  large  number  of  receipts  for  the 
various  preparatiohs  which,  under  the  present  state  of  tnin^,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  should  be  kept  in  every  drug  store,  and  which 
can  nowhere  else  be  found.  We  shall  be  much  surprised  if  it  does 
not  find  its  way  into  the  hands, — and  its  use  become  universal 
among  druggists  and  apotliecaries. — N.  F.  Jour,  of  Med* 
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On  the  Use  of  Charcoal  in  Nervous  Gastro-Intestinal 
Affections,  either  of  an  Idiopathic  or  Sympathetic  Kind. — 
By  Dr,  Belloc,  Surgeon  of  the  6th  Hussarsy  (France). — Char- 
coal was  used  by  the  physicians  of  antiquity,  and  a  lew  of  tbf 
moderns  are  still  recommending  it ;  but  this  agent  was  w^ell  nigh 
forgotten  when  Dr.  Belloc  strove  to  revive  its  use.  He  experi- 
mented upon  himself,  and  succeeded  in  curing  a  very  intractable 
*  gastro-euteralgia.  The  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  to  whom 
a  memoir  was  presented  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Belloc,  have  just 
published  a  report  very  favorable  to  the  author.  From  this  docu- 
ment we  gather,  that  poplar-wood,  prepared  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Belloc,  is  the  most  efficacious.  The  powdered  char- 
coal is  to  be  taken  in  doses  of  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  before 
meals ;  a  pleasant  feeling  about  the  epigastrium  and  some  appetite 
are  excited  by  it,  and  if  taken  afler  a  meal  it  renders  digestion 
more  active  and  rapid.  This  inert  powder  seems  neither  to  be 
digested  nor  absorbed;  it  merely  passes  through  the  digestive 
canal,  and  takes  hold  of  the  gases  and  liouids  hurtful  to  the  econ- 
omy. The  charcoal  powder  keeps  the  bowels  open  with  those 
patients  where  gastralgia  is  complicated  by  constipation,  and  iu 
effect  is  not  connned  to  rendering  digestion  better,  but  it  likewise 
allows  of  more  tonic  and  abundant  food  being  used,  whilst  it  ren- 
ders the  stomach  more  fit  to  bear  such  active  remedies  as  were  but 
ill  borne  before.  The  powder  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pills 
or  lozenges,  but  Dr.  Belloc  prefers  administering  it  in  cold  water, 
in  the  shape  of  a  moist  paste,  of  which  a  teaspoonful  is  swallowed, 
half  a  glass  of  water  being  drunk  upon  it.  Some  patients,  in  the 
hospitals  where  members  prescribea  the  powder,  found  the  char- 
coal very  repulsive  in  that  form,  and  the  physicians  were  obliged 
to  give  it  wrapped  in  bread.  The  doses  vary  from  two  to  six 
spoonfuls  per  diem,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  disease ;  this 
dose,  however,  may  be  increased,  as  Dr.  Belloc  has  himself  taken 
sixteen  ounces  in  one  day.  Very  chronic  gastro-intestinal  affec- 
tions of  the  nervous  kind  are  moaified  in  a  few  days  by  the  use  of 
the  charcoal.  Several  cases  of  a  very  satisfactory  character  are 
appended  to  the  report,  and  we  decidedly  think  that  trials  ought  to 
be  made  in  this  country,  M'here  gastric  affections  are  so  frequent. 
— Lon>  Lancet. 


Balsam  of  Peru  as  an  Application  to  Indolent  Ulcers. — 
£.  J.  Spry,  in  a  communication  in  the  Provincial  Med,  and 
Surg.  Jour.j  (Oct.  3,  1849,)  stages  that  he  has  found  the  balsam 
of  f^eru  of  very  great  use  in  several  cases  of  indolent  ulcerations 
of  the  legs  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  Lint  soaked  in  it  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  surfaces  every  morning,  a  piece  of  oiled  silk  ol  cor- 
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responding  size  is  placed  over  this,  some  soft  rag  to  fill  up  the  hol- 
low, and  a  well  applied  roller  over  the  whole.  In  one  case  espe- 
cially, of  old  ulceration  of  many  years' standing,  which  surrounoed 
two-thirds  of  the  leg  of  a  man  who  came  into  the  infirmary  for  the 
purpose  of  having  his  leg  amputated,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  of  Mr.  S's  colleagues,  could  not  be  saved,  the  balsam  exci- 
ted the  |a[rowth  of  granulations  over  the  whole  surface  so  rapidly 
as  to  excite  surprise ;  the  deep,  sharply-defined  ulcer  filled  up,  and 
witli  a  little  modification  of  treatment  from  time  to  time,  proceeded 
very  favorably  to  cicatrization. 

An  obstinate  case  of  lupus,  or  noli  me  tangere,  was  very  much 
benefited,  and  finally  healed,  under  similar  treatment. — Atner. 
Jour.  Med,  Sci. 


^^Chloride  of  Zino. — Its  economic  and  sanitary  relations;  with 
testimonials  lo  its  preventing  decay,  rot,  mildew  and  combustion, 
in  wood,  canvas,  cordage,  cotton,  woollen,  &c.,  and  its  deodori- 
zing and  purifying  foul  holds,  cellars,  hospital  wards,  sick  cham- 
bers, sinks,  cess-pools,  vaults,  cabinet  and  chamber  vessels.  Low- 
ell, I860."  This  is  a  pamplilet  of  seventy  pages,  embracing 
reports,  and  letters  recommendatory  of  the  antiseptic  properties  of 
the  coloring.  The  chloride  of  zinc  has,  for  a  number  of  years, 
stood  every  test  to  which  the  most  rigid  experimenters  have  sub- 
jected it.  It  has  been  found  perfectly  safe,  in  its  application,  to 
health  and  property,  and  if  only  half  can  be  accomplished  which 
is  attributed  to  it,  must  offer  sufficient  inducements  for  all  to  make 
use  of  it.  As  far  as  our  own  immediate  obser\'ation  is  concerned, 
we  can  unhesitatingly  say,  that  it  is  infinitely  superior,  for  anti- 
septic purposes,  to  any  other  article  we  have  used.  It  is  to  be 
extensivply  manufactured  by  the  Roxbury  Chemical  Conipany, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes,  which  is  a  sufiicient 
guarantee  that  it  may  be  obtained  in  its  utmost  purity.  We  have^ 
not  as  yet  seen  their  samples,  but  understand  they  are  ready  to  sup- 
ply physicians  and  others,  by  leaving  their  orders  with  Mr.  Bur- 
ditt,  No.  70,  Slate  street,  Boston. — Bos.  Med  and  Surg.  Jour. 


Surgical  Anatomy. — By  Joseph  Maclise,  Surgeon,  published 
by  Lea  &  Blanchard,  Piiiladelphia.  Part  two  of  this  splendid 
work  has  just  been  received  from  the  publishers.  The  illustrations 
are  life4ike,  and  will  serve  to  assist  the  memory  of  those  who 
make  that  part  of  medicine  their  study.  It  is  the  very  best  work 
on  surgical  anatomy  that  has  been  published  in  this  country,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  enterprising  publishers  will  be  fully  remuner- 
ated for  the  expense  of  so  valuable  a  production. — Bos.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour. 
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Tkbatmbnt  of  Akkurismb  by  Galvano-Puncturb. — M. 
Abeille,  of  Val-de-Grace,  reports  a  case  of  subclavian  aneurism 
in  a  lady  aged  65.  The  operation  by  galvano-puncture  being  de- 
termined upon,  she  was  rendered  insensible  by  ether,  and  four  steel 
needles,  of  two  inches  long,  were  inserted  by  pairs  into  the  sac, 
and  attached  to  a  galvanic  battery ;  the  poles  were  placed  in  con- 
tact with  each  pair  of  needles  alternately,  and  the  communication 
maintained  during  five  minutes.  The  patient  at  first  felt  nothing, 
but  soon  she  cried  out,  and  became  generally  convulsed.  Tliie 
tumor  diminished  in  volume,  and  became  more  tense,  its  pulsations 
diminished,  and  the  radial  pulse  disappeared ;  the  needles  were 
then  withdrawn.  Compresses  of  cold  water  were  then  applied, 
and  the  patient  placed  in  bed.  Next  day  the  radial  pulse  was  still 
absent,  the  outer  limb  was  cold  and  numbed,  and  the  power  of  mov- 
ing the  fingers  was  lost.  In  four  days  the  radial  pulse  reappeared, 
the  tumor  gradually  diminished,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  was 
only  half  its  original  size.  At  the  the  end  of  two  years  the  patient 
remained  well. — Prov.  Jour. 


Statistics  op  the  Egyptian  School  of  Medicine. — The 
school  of  medicine  founded  twenty-two  years  ago,  has  received, 
during  that  time,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine  students.  In  six 
years  from  its  opening  a  class  of  eighty-seven  pupils  had  completed 
their  studies.  In  five  years  subsequently,  another  of  ninety-one ; 
a  third,  of  one  hundred ;  a  fourth,  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen; 
a  fifth  and  last,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  recently  left  the 
school.  The  remainder  have  not  yet  completed  their  medical  edii> 
cation.  Of  this  number,  three  hundred  and  seventeen  are  em- 
ployed in  the  army,  navy,  schools,  workshops,  docks,  &c. 

The  obstetrical  school  has  been  established  only  twelve  years. 
At  first,  the  sole  pupils  were  twenty-four  negresses.  Subsequently 
poor  girls  were  taken  as  pupils,  and  with  difiiculty  sixty  could  be 
collected.  Xfany  of  these  are  now  practising  with  success  in 
Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  Damietta. — V  Union  Medicate. 


Expulsion  op  a  F(etus  by  the  Mouth  (?) — The  Spanish  jour- 
nals report  the  case  of  a  woman  who,  during  the  second  stage  of 
yellow  fever,  vomited,  with  great  difiiculty,  a  substance  wnich 
proved  to  be  the  body  of  a  foetus  of  four  months,  perfectly  devel- 
oped: this  was  followed  after  a  few  minutes  by  the  placenta. 
The  patient  died  the  next  day.  The  autopsy  discovered  the  uterus 
much  increased  in  size,  and  between  the  vagina  and  uterus  an  ab- 
normal cavity  communicating  with  the  intestine  by  an  opening 
four  inches  in  diameter. — V  union  Medicate. 
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iNTLUsircs  OF  Prsonanct  on  thb  Progre88  of  Phthisis. — It  is 
an  opinion  of  very  ancient  date,  and,  we  believe,  of  pretty  general 
acceptation,  that  the  course  of  phthisis  is  modified,  or  may  even 
be  suspended,  by  the  occurrence  of  pregnancy.  This  opinion  has, 
however,  been  contested  in  some  quarters,  and,  among  o*hers,  by 
Andral  and  Louis.  Latterly,  M.  Grisolle  (in  a  memoir  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy  of  Medicine)  has  collected  twenty-seven 
cases  of  phthisis  coinciding  with  pregnancy.  Of  these  twenty- 
seven  cases,  there  were  only  three  in  which  the  rational  signs  of 
consumption  preceded  the  pregnancy.  In  the  remainder,  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  disease  appeared  during  the  early  months  of  ges- 
tation. These  facts  are  suflSciently  demonstrative  of  the  com- 
mencement of  tubercular  disease,  under  conditions  generally 
thought  to  be  adverse  to  its  manifestation.  M.  Grisolle  has  fur- 
ther ascertained,  by  statistical  inquiry,  that,  so  far  from  pregnancy 
delaying  the  fatal  termination,  the  disease  would  appear  to  progress 
more  rapidly  in  pregnant  than  in  other  females.  In  fourteen  cases 
examined  in  reference  to  the  duration  of  phthisis,  he  finds  the  aver- 
age to  be  ten  months,  while  in  non-pregnant  women  it  appears, 
according  to  Louis,  in  fifteen  months.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  these 
few  observations  go,  there  appears  to  be  no  foundation  for  the 
opinions  generally  entertained. — Prov.  Jour. 


Cure  of  Stammering. — A  discovery  of  immense  consequence 
to  those  who  have  not  the  power  of  ready  articulation,  seems  to 
have  been  recently  made,  or  else  an  old  practice  has. been  revived. 
Mr.  Kingsbur>,  from  some  part  of  Maine,  is  practising  the  art  in 
Boston.  In  the  presence  of  several  medical  gentlemen,  last  week, 
an  inveterate  stutterer  was  enabled,  at  once,  to  converge  easily  and 
smoothly.  Mr.  Kingsbury  comes  recommended  by  very  promi- 
nent names  in  all  the  walks  of  life.  If  the  applicant  receives  no 
benefit,  he  requires  no  compensation.  We  are  restrained  from 
discussing  the  physiological  principles  upon  which  this  extraordi- 
nary treatment  is  based,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  it  cannot  lon^ 
be  kept  a  secret. — Bos.  Med.  Surg.  Jour. 


Copper  in  the  Hair  of  a  Workman  using  that  Metal.— 
M.  Chevallier,  jun.,  has  lately  analyzed  the  hair  of  copper-workers 
which  had  turned  quite  greenish,  and  he  has  found  that  the  copper 
was  not  only  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  hair,  but  that  it  had 
penetrated  into  its  substance.  The  hair  treated  by  acetic  or  nitric 
acid  yields  the  copper  it  contains,  and  by  a  microscopal  examina- 
tion it  is  seen  that  the  metal  his  actuallv  penetrated  the  substance 
of  the  hair.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  M.  Chevallier  does  not  say 
in  what  state  the  copper  is  found  in  such  cases. — Lon.  Lancet. 
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Cod-Liver  Oil  in  Tertiary  Symptoms. — I  have  had  some 
coQversatioa  with  my  friend,  Dr.  Copland,  on  the  above  interest- 
ing case,  and  he  informs  me  that  he  has  for  some  time  past  been 
in  the  habit  of  prescribing  cod-liver  oil  in  tertiary  symptoms,  with 
the  most  marked  success.  Dr.  Copland  was,  I  believe,  the  ficst 
practitioner  in  this  country  who  prescribed  the  iodide  of  potash  in 
these  cases,  and  I  believe  the  same  merit  is  due  to  him  in  this 
instance.  In  my  own  practice,  I  have  not  as  yet  had  much  expe^ 
rience  of  its  use  in  syphilitic  affections,  and  I  think  it  doubtful  hov 
far  its  efficacy  can  be  relied  on  in  tertiary  symptoms  unconnected 
with  the  strumous  diathesis.  The  case  above  narrated  fully  estab- 
lishes its  merits  when  employed  in  this  latter  complication,  and 
futher  experience  can  alone  determine  its  value  inthelonner.  Any 
remedy  which  can  be  safely  substituted  for  mercury  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  these  affections,  particularly  one  fo  innocuous  in  its  action 
on  the  system  as  cod-liver  oil,  must  be  hailed  by  the  profession  as 
a  very  great  boon. — V.  Manas. — Lon.  Lancet. 


Physicians  and  Apothecaries. — At  the  late  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society,  among  the  many  resolutions 
offered,  we  find  the  following; — "  Whereas,  it  is  asserted  and  con- 
fidently believed,  by  a  portion  of  the  public,  that  it  is  the  practice 
of  some  physicians  and  apothecaries  to  enter  into  a  collusive 
arrangement,  by  which  the  former  are  to  receive  a  per  centage 
upon  all  prescriptions  sent  to  the  latter,  and  in  this  way,  bringdis- 
honor  upon  the  medical  profession;  therefore,  Resolved,  That 
this  society  regards  all  collusion  between  physicians  and  apothe- 
caries, whether  with  a  view  to  pecuniary  profit  or  patronage,  a< 
opposed  to  every  principle  of  that  moral  code  which  tue  profession 
have  adopted ;  and  that  no  physician,  known  to  be  Ruilty  of  such 
a  collusion,  should  be  entitled  to  the  confidence  ana  professional 
intercourse  of  medical  men." — BosL  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 


^  Anomaly  of  the  Cervical  Vertabr*. — .  Dubreil,  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  at  the  University  of  ontpelier,  relates  a  verj 
rare  case  of  anomaly  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  It  consists  in  the 
existence  of  a  supernumerary  vertebra,  and  occurred  in  the  person  oi 
a  Swiss  drum-major,  whom  M.  Dubreil  had  often  remarked  durini: 
his  life-time,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  stature.  A  careto) 
examination  of  the  skeleton  leads  the  author  to  conclude  that  the 
anomaly  consists  in  a  duplication  of  the  sixth  vertebra  of  the  neck. 
M.  Geoifray  St.  Hilaire  never  observed  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  it 
appear  the  only  one  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  medicine.  I 
remember,  however,  wlien  a  siudent  at  Edinburgh,  that  a  well- 
known  member  of  the  Medical  Society,  remarkable  for  his  height, 
was  said  to  possess  a  similar  deformity. — Med.  Times. 
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• 

New  Mods  op  Arresting  Inflammation.— M.  Robert  La- 
toDr  communicated  a  few  days  ago,  a  paper  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris,  wherein  he  tries  to  prove  that  any  inflammation 
manifesting  itself  on  the  skin  may  be  arrested  by  covering  the  in- 
flamed integuments  with  an  adhesive  compound,  which  will  wholly 
and  eflfectually  prevent  the  contact  of  atmospheric  air.  This  idea 
has  been  suggested  to  him  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Fourcault, 
who  used  to  produce  great  disturbance  of  internal  organs  upon  ani- 
mals, which  he  painted  all  over  with  a  resinous  and  adhesive  com- 
pound. M.  Latour  formerly  used  gum  to  cover  the  parts,  but  has 
now  substituted  collodion  for  it — two  cases  of  erysipelas  were  cited, 
which,  being  treated  in  this  way,  were  well  in  a  few  days. — Lan. 


Bell  on  Baths,  &o. — We  have  a  work  before  us  of  rare  histor- 
ical and  medical  interest,  by  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  professional 
ranks.  It  is  "  A  treatise  on  baths,  including  cold,  sea,  warm,  hot, 
vapor,  gas,  and  mud  baths ;  also  on  the  watery  regimen,  hydro- 
pathy and  pulmonary  inhalation,  with  a  description  of  bathing  in 
ancient  and  modem  times.  By  John  Bell,  M.  D.,  &c.,  See,, 
Philadelphia."  After  a  deliberate  examination  of  Dr.  BelPs  col- 
lection  of  facts,  the  reader  will  admit  that  he  has  ransacked  the 
world  for  this  book  of  evidence,  leaving  each  to  determine  for 
himself  whether  its  tendency  is  to  favor  the  new  isms  or  to  contro- 
vert any  of  them. — Bos.  Med.  Surg.  Jour. 


Method  of  Depriving  Quinine  of  its  Bitterness. — Dr.  R. 
H.  Thomas,  of  Baltimore,  in  a  communication  to  Dr.  Hays,  of 
Philadelphia,  which  is  published  in  his  Journal  of  Medical  Sci- 
ences, mentions  the  fact,  that  quinine  may  be  deprived  of  its  bit- 
terness, by  combining  it  with  tannic  acid.  The  proportions  which 
he  suggests  for  neutralizing  the  bitterness  is,  quinine,  ten  grains,  to 
tannic  acid,  one  and  a  half  grain. 


Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery. — This  book  embraces  a 
condensed  abstract  of  the  progress  of  science  and  the  arts  in  1849, 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  is  therefore  a  general  compil- 
ation from  the  journals  and  other  reliable  sources.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly instructive,  and  by  giving  it  to  the  public  annually,  hereafter, 
the  series  will  constitute  a  scientific  digest  of  each  year,  and  there* 
fore  ultimately  form  a  series  of  great  value. — Bost.  Med.  and 
Surg*  Jour. 
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GEOLOGICAL  THEORY  OF  CHOLERA. 

BY  JOHN  LEA,  OF  CINCINNATI. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  I  have  published  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  city  press,  and  by  letters  addressed  to  imividuals,  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  (who  I  thought  would  aid  promptlj 
in  the  investigation  of  so  important  a  subject,)  certain  facts  aod 
observations  respecting  a  proximatt  cause  of  that  much  dreaded 
disease,  the  ^'  Asiatic  Cholera ;"  but  my  communications  have 
met  with  little  favor — the  thing  is  too  simple — the  mystic  theories 
of  ozonCf  zumosis,  fufiffiy  &c.,  are  better  adapted  to  the  pre\-ail- 
ing  taste  for  the  marvelous :  few  seem  willing  to  believe  that  the 
water  which  they  are  accustomed  to  drink,  may  so  unite  with  cer- 
tain miasmata,  afloat  in  the  air  we  breathe,  as  to  produce  the  most 
deadly  effects !  but  it  is  even  so!  The  enemy  nas  been  at  oar 
doors;  he  has  surrounded  us;  he  has  thrown  the  pall  of  death 
over  us !  and  it  will  now  be  manifest  to  all  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  investigare,  that  he  has  system  in  his  work !  mttkod  in 
his  onslaught,  and  method  in  his  career  of  destruction!  and  is 
governed  like  all  other  natural  phenomena;  by  laws  immuiaUt, 
unchangablel 

Twenty  ^ears  have  now  passed  away  since  I  had  wellnigh  b^ 
come  the  victim  of  an  attack  by  cholera  morbus^  in  consequence 
ofpassing  from  a  region  of  arenaceous  and  alluvial  fonuatioD, 
(West  Tennessee,)  to  one  of  lime-stone,  blue  siluriany  (Nash- 
ville.) At  that  time  (1830)  the  Asiatic  cholera  had  not  made  its 
appearance  on  this  continent :  it  commenced  it  ravages  in  1832. 
I  then  perceived  that  it  passed  around  the  arenaceousy  and  speat 
its  fury  on  the  calcareous  regions ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that,  as 
calcareous  water  had  caused  a  violent  attack  of  the  cholera  mor- 
bus, (so  called,)  and  its  congener,  the  Asiatic  cholera,  attacked 
with  deadly  effect  those  who  used  the  same  water^  while  it  foutd 
by  those  who  used  sand^toney  or  soft  water,  that  the  caleareotu 
water  was  a  proximate  cause  of  that  disease.  This  idea  was 
communicated  at  the  time  to  several  medical  gentlemen,  but  met 
with  little  favor ;  the  disease  never  troubled  us  in  thai  region^  and 
the  subject  laid  dormant  in  my  mind  until  its  reappearance  io 
Europe,  two  years  since. 

The  apprehension  that  this  strange  and  malignant  epidemic 
would  revisit  us,  induced  me  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  the- 
ory I  had  formed — ^now  known  as  the  Geolo^cal  Theon;  and 
the  result  has  proved  most  satisfactory  for  the  interests  of  humaD- 
ity,  and  exceeaed  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Dr.  Jenner's  discovery  of  vaccination,  as  a  preventive  of  the 
small-pox,  was  the  subject  of  unbounded  ridicule :  he  was  carrica- 
tured  as  a  man  with  cow's  horns  on  his  head,  giving  beastly  dis- 
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eases  to  mankind!  the  bipede  derided — lampooned  him;  and  it 
was  twenty  years  before  he  could  get  his  discovery  adopted  into 
hospital  practice!  However,  he  succeeded  at  last, — ^yet  to  this 
day  it  is  not  universally  adopted ;  and  now,  to  say  that  100,000 
lives  are  saved  by  it  annualW,  is  probably  greatly  under  the  mark, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  suffering  caused  by  that  loathsome  and 
painful  disease.  The  Dr.  was  at  last  rewarded  by  a  grant  from 
the  British  Government  of  £20,000. 

I  found  on  inquiry,  that  the  cholera  had  shunned  all  the  arena- 
ceous, alluvial  and  primary  formations  in  the  Union,  except  those 
watered  by  wells  or  rivers,  holding  in  solution  calcareo-magnesiaa 
elements.  The  sea^board  of  the  States  of  North  and  South  Car* 
olina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama,  comprising  a  portion  of  the 
most  insalubrious  country  in  the  United  States,  escaped  the  dis- 
ease ;  so  likewise  West  Tennessee ;  Emmetsburg  and  its  vicinity, 
in  Maryland;  West  Point,  Nantucket,  and  New  England  gener- 
ally. All  those  localities  escaped  again  last  summer,  (1849, )  and 
likewise  all  others  similarly  situated. 

It  may  be  asked  why  New  York  and  Boston  should  have  suf- 
fered, the  former  being  based  upon  gneiss,  the  latter  upon  granite. 
I  answer — both  those  cities  are  to  a  certain  extent — ^perhaps  three 
fourths — provided  with  excellent  water;  but  the  well  water  of 
Boston,  as  also  that  of  New  York,  contains  various  salts.  A  gal- 
lon from  the  Manhattan  wellj  on  analysis,  was  found  to  contain — 

Muriate  of  Soda, 42.20 

<'        ''  Magnesia,     .     .     .      40.00 

Sulphate  of       <' 6.00 

Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Magnesia,  12.80 

Sulphate  of  Lime, 4.00 

Extractive  matter, 17.80 

gr.  122.80 
This  is  bad  enough,  certainly.  It  is  presumable  that  many  per* 
sons  still  use  this  impure  well  water  in  those  cities,  they  not  being 
supplied  with  that  of  the  Croton,  or  Cochituate.  The  deaths  in  Bos- 
ton (1849)  from  cholera,  were  about  6&0:  of  these,  About  460 
were  foreigners,  leaving  but  150  of  the  native  citizens  to  have  suf* 
fered,  out  of  a  population  of  upwards  of  120,000  \  and  of  this 
number,  many  have  used  the  well  water;  some  had  chronic  bowel 
complaints,  others,  doses  ot  magnesia^  (which  sometimes  causes 
rice-water  discharges  in  an  hour,)  and  acid  fruits^  and  crude  veg* 
etablesy  prove  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  malignant  poison  with 
which  the  air  is  infected.  So  difficult  was  it  for  the  disease  to 
make  a  lodgment  in  Boston  in  1832,  (tew  emigrants  then,)  that  ^^in 
a  fortnig!it  afler  its  appearance,  it  had  numbered  but  four  victims, 
and  about  forty  fatal  cases  altogether  occurred."  Bos*  Med.  Mag. 
vol.  1 .     It  degenerated  in  the  vicinity  at  that  time  to  a  mere  chSl' 
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enne,  and  "of  118  cases  at  the  State  Prison,  not  one   died." 
Eney,  Amer. 

Isew  Fork  suffered  more  in  proportion  to  its  population  than 
Boston,  but  it  had  a  far  larger  proportion  of  immigrants,  many  of 
whom,  though  Asiatic  cholera  be  extinct,  will  fall  victims  to  its 
congener,  cholera  morbus^  by  change  of  climate  and  food,  expo- 
sure to  sreat  heat,  &c. 

Charleston  requires  no  quarantine  regulations  to  save  it  from  the 
cholera.  That  disease  has  never  prevailed  there,  although  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  great  extent  of  malarial  country;  so  insalubrious 
is  the  latter  deemed,  that  but  few  white  people  reside  permanentlj 
therein.  Why  is  Charleston  exempt?  Because,  it  being  situated 
on  alluvion  and  no  supply  of  water  from  rivers,  the  rain  and  wells 
afford  that  supply,  wiiich  is  free  from  mineral  elements,  at  least 
those  that  stimulate  the  virus  of  cholera. 

New  Orleans  suffers  from  cholera.  This  is  owing  to  the  use  of 
the  Mississippi  water ;  those  who  use  rain  water  there,  do  not  die 
of  the  disease.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  will  be  found  very  rare 
indeed. 

Mobile  is  on  the  Mobile  river,  the  water  of  which  is  brackish, 
and  unfit  for  domestic  use.  The  city  is  supplied  with  very  pure 
soft  water,  by  an  aqueduct  from  Springs  at  Sandy  Hill,  (six  miles 
off.)  Cholera  has  never  yet  proved  epidemic  /Aere,  notwithstand- 
ing its  proximity  to,  and  great  intercourse  with.  New  Orleans. 

The  mortality  amongst  the  slaves  on  some  of  the  sugar  estates 
on  the  Mississippi  was  frightful.  More  than  100  have  died  on  a 
single  plantation !  They  used  the  river,  or  well  water :  the  white 
families,  who  used  the  cistern,  or  rain  water,  did  not  sufl&r. 

The  water  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  if  drank  alone,  affects  the 
bowels  of  strangers  at  all  times,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  chol- 
era, is  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences ;  that  of  the 
vpper  Mississippi,  appears  to  be  less  injurious.  The  towns  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  suffer  but  little  in  comparison  with 
those  on  the  latter  river ;  therefore  I  infer,  that  the  water  of  the 
Missouri  is  a  powerful  provocative  of  cholera. 

St.  Lovis  is  situated  twenty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri, on  the  same  side.  The  pressure  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
at  the  confluence  of  those  great  rivers,  forces  the  tormer  rivei  on 
to  the  St.  Louis  side,  and  the  muddy  water  of  the  Missouri  does 
not  unite  with  the  clear  water  of  the  other  river  for  many  miles 
below  that  city.  Thus  it  will  appear  that  St.  Louis  supplied  with 
Missouri  water,  as  far  as  the  supply  by  public  works  extends,  and 
the  rest  of  the  city  depends  upon  wells,  which,  being  in  the  calcs- 
reo-magnesian  formation,  plainly  accounts  for  the  dreadful  severity 
^\\,\i  wliich  that  city  has  oeen  scourged ;  and  to  this  account  may 
be  charged  the  loss  ojso  many  children  annually  by  bowel  diseases. 
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St.  Louis  lost  1,493  children,  under  five  years  of  age,  from  April 
20  to  August  8,  1849,  of  all  diseases. 

CinciancUi  and  its  vicinity,  furnish  abundant  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  the  Geological  Theory.  This  city  contains  about  100,- 
000  inhabitants.  The  number  of  deaths  by  cholera,  from  May 
1st  to  August  dOth,  1849,  was 4,114 

All  other  diseases, «     .     .      2,346 


6,459 
About  36,000  of  the  population  are  supplied  with  the  river  ^Ohio) 
water,^  in  iron  pipes,  by  steam  power ;  this  portion  of  the  citizens 
was  exempt  in  a  remarkable  degree  from  the  epidemic.  After 
diligent  inq^uiry,  I  can  hear  of  bui  twelve  deaths  on  Fourth  street, 
so  rar  as  it  is  supplied  with  river  water,  (about  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter,) several  of  which  may  be  attributed  to  gross  imprudence. 
Beyond  (he  supply  of  river  water,  the  pestilence  raeed  with  fright- 
ful mortality,  attacking  those  who  drank  well  and  spring  water, 
hiitpassing  by  all  those  who  used  rain  water* 

The  annexed  diagram  of  a  portion  of  Sycamore  street,  on  the 
side  of  the  hill,  presents  a  strining  view  of  the  relative  effects  of 
rain  and  spring  water.  This  portion  of  that  street  has  been  but 
lately  graded,  paved  and  built  upon ;  the  ascent  is  steep,  and  the 
houses  are  sparsely  scattered,  principally  on  one  side,  the  hill  in 
most  places  coming  abruptly  on  the  other.  It  is  on  the  skirts  of 
the  cit^,  and  would  be  selected  as  particularly  exempt  from  mo- 
larial  influences,  as  in  truth  ii  is ;  yet  with  all  its  advantages,  the 
water  excepted,  it  has  been  almost  depopulated.  The  abundant 
supply  of  clear  spring  water  gave  a  peculiar  value  to  this  location. 
None  of  those  houses  were  crowded ;  they  are  generally  two  and 
three  stories  in  height ;  those  numbered  1  to  4,  had  one  family 
only  in  each,  and  three  stories  in  height ;  the  ventilation  is  all 
that  can  be  desired,  in  all  of  them.  It  will  be  observed  that  one 
death  is  marked  at  a  house,  where  the  family  was  reported  to  have 
used  rain  water;  but  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  deceased 
had  drunk  more  than  once  at  the  cool  gushing  fountain  as  he 
pas.«ed  by  in  a  hot  day. 

The  spring  is  near  the  door  of  the  *^  drinking  house,''  and  is 
continually  gushing  from  a  pipe  raised  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  proprietor  says,  that  his  family  escaped  sickness, 
yet  made  free  use  of  that  water.  This,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  will  strike  some  theorists  as  very  remarkable. 

I  will  now  lay  before  the  reader  a  detail  of  cases  of  families, 
and  of  localities,  which  came  to  my  knowledge  during,  and  since 
the  prevalence  of  cholera  here  last  summer : — 
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CASE  OF  THE  WALTER  FAMILY. 


Mr.  William  Walter  removed  from  Clark  street  to  Walnut  Hills, 
June  6th,  1849 ;  his  family  used  rain  water  txelusivtly^  at  both 
places.  Mr.  Henry  Walter  (the  father)  and  family  lived  near  bj, 
and  used  spring  water.  The  brother  of  Mr.  William  Walter 
(Thomas)  removed  with  him  to  Walnut  Hills,  and  left  him  to 
reside  at  the  house  of  his  father,  (adjoining  lot, )  where  be  made 
use  of  the  spring  water ^  took  the  cholera  and  died ;  Mrs.  Walter 
(mother)  took  the  cholera  and  died ;  likewise,  Mr.  Henry  Walter. 
The  son  of  Mr.  Wm.  Walter,  a  child  of  three  years  of  age,  drank 
the  spring  water  at  the  house  of  his  grandfather,  which  soon  pro- 
duced diarrhoea;  timely  medical  aid  saved  him.  Two  friends  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Walter,  from  the  country,  spent  a  few  days  with  them, 
and  being  dissatisfied  with  the  taste  of  rain  water,  gave  preference 
to  that  of  a  well ;  both  soon  felt  the  effect  of  the  change,  in  disor- 
dered bowels,  but  took  cholera  medicine,  and  recovered. 

Those  of  Mr.  Wm.  Walter's  family,  (five  in  number,)  who 
adhered  strictly  to  rain  water,  enjoyed  uninterrupted  good  health 
throughout  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic. 

Mortality  at  a  framed  house  on  Race  street,  above  15th,  north 
of  the  Jew's  Synagogue : — 

A  small  house, — nothing  objectionable  in  point  of  location,--9 
deaths ;  supplied  with  rain  and  well  water;  my  informant,  (a  Ger- 
man woman,)  said,  "  We  use  the  cistern  to  wash  witb,  and  we 
drink  always  the  well  water." 

Mortality  at  the  house  and  vicinity,  S.  W.  comer  of  Fourteenth 
and  Elm  streets ; — a  large  brick  house, — location  unobjectionable 
— 18  deaths.  A  grocery  store  on  the  grou»  d  floor;  the  owner  of 
which  says,  "  the  water  of  a  well  in  the  yard  was  used  by  the  ten- 
ants, (of  whom  there  were  many).  There  were  no  deaths  on  the 
opposite  side  of  14lh  street,  in  three  or  four  houses ;  they  were 
supplied  with  cistern  water;  but  five  died  in  two  small  brick  liou^s 
adjoining,  (east,  J  they  have  a  well  in  the  yard,"  he  added,  «*all 
the  houses  on  Elm,  south  of  14th  street  have  cisterns,  and  had  no 
cholera;" — he  meant  as  far  south  as  the  graveyeard. 

Walker's  extensive  Porter  and  Ale  Brewery.  My  informant 
one  of  the  persons  employed,  says : — "  We  all  drink  as  much  ti 
we  want;  one  won*t  drink  anything  but  water;"  (he  drank  wcfi 
water,  on  Buckeye  street ; )  "  lie  was  a  sickly  man,  and  died— the 
rest  of  us  all  kept  well— no  cholera." 

There  aie  four  more  porter  and  ale  breweries,  and  but  one  per- 
son died  among  them  ;  and  he  gave  a  preference  to  water,  as  I  am 
informed  ;  the  same  immunity  appears  to  have  been  experienced  at 
the  breweries  of  London,  Paris  and  Philadelphia. 

Mortality  at  the  house  on  Plum  street,  corner  of  William  street 
This  is  a  large  framed  house ;  notliing  objectionable  in  the  loca- 
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tioD ;  occnpied  by  many  families ;  26  deaths  by  cholera,  (6  chil- 
dren;) tenants,  all  supplied  with  rain  (cistern)  and  well  water; 
^'used  the  well  water  for  drink,  and  the  cistern  water  for  washing; 
the  rain  is  nasty ^  (probably  an  allusion  to  the  color  imbibed  from 
coal  soot  off  the  roof,)  but  good  to  wash  with."  This  informa- 
tion is  from  a  woman,  tenant. 

Mortality  at  a  house  on  Race  above  I6th  street : — large  brick 
house  occupied  by  many  families.  Mr.  Griffith,  agent  for  the 
owner,  and  living  on  the  premises,  informs  me  that  24  persons 
died ;  ^'  cistern  water  (rain)  sufficient  for  all  the  tenants,  but  they 
would  resort  to  a  well  near  by  for  water  to  drink,  prefering  it  on 
account  of  its  coolness, — advised  them  against  the  use  of  well  wa- 
ter." Mr.  G.  says  that  he  ^^  drank  cistern  water  exclusively ^  and 
re'tained  his  health ;  although  greatly  exhausted  by  fatigue,  anxiety 
and  loss  of  sleep."  Nothing  objectionable  in  point  of  location, 
and  premises  appeared  to  be  kept  in  very  good  order ;  lime  was 
strewn  in  the  gutters,  but  with  no  apparent  good  effect. 

At  the  corner  of  Liberty  street  and  Broadway; — two  brick  two 
story  houses — 8  deaths — well  in  the  yard ;  high  and  airy  situation, 
and  good  buildings : — one  person  died  in  the  house  next  door. 
Mr.  Craig  and  his  next  neignbor,  near  by  (north,)  use  rain  water 
— ^had  no  cholera. 

At  the  S.  W.  comer  of  Franklin  and  Hanover  streets,  10  died 
— well  in  the  yard. 

On  Main  street,  comer  of  Orchard,  9  persons  died  in  three  two 
story  frame  houses — well  in  the  yard. 

At  the  N.  £.  comer  of  Twelfth  and  Walnut,  7  died — well  in 
the  yard. 

Twelfth,  near  Vine,  2  died — well  in  the  yard. 

At  the  N.  £.  corner  of  Hanover  and  Woodward,  8  died — ^well 
in  the  yard. 

Brick  house  on  Tanner  street,  east  side,  17  died — well  *in  the 
yard ;  and  opposite  side  of  the  street,  two  died — well  in  the  yard. 

Spring  street  is  nearly  altogether  supplied  by  cisterns,  and  no 
deaths  occurred,  except  Mr.  Raymond  and  a  little  girl,  both  of 
whom  drank  well  water. 

House  on  Liberty  street,  first  east  of  Mansfield  street,  2  died— 
ttell  in  the  yard — (hill  side.) 

The  Whittaker  families.  Deer  Creek  road,  lost  seven  persons ; 
Mr.  W.  says,  "  we  use  spring  water  altogether." 

Dr.  Ray,  residing  on  Broadway,  north  of  Franklin  street,  was 
very  careful  in  restricting  his  family  to  the  use  of  rain  water,  but 
having  a  well  on  his  premises,  Mrs.  R.  drank  of  it  by  mistake ; 
and  although  the  quantity  was  but  a  halj  pintj  decided  symptoms 
of  cholera  soon  supervened,  and  her  life  was  saved  with  great  dif- 
ficulty. Strange,  and  nearly  fatal  effect,  of  a  rinyle  glass  of  well 
water! 
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In  answer  to  a  request  for  information  from  J.  Frazer,  Esq.,  at 
"Woodland,  21st  December,  1849,"  one  mile  from  the  city,  he 
says : — ^^  During  the  recent  prevalence  of  cholera  as  an  epidemic, 
my  family,  and  my  gardner's  family,  used  cistern  water  exclu- 
sively, and  both  families  escaped  the  disease.  Five  persons  in  my 
immediate  vicinity  had  severe  attacks  of  it,  and  three  of  the  cases 
proved  fatal ;  they  all  used  hard  limestone,  well  or  spring  water." 

The  family  of  Mr.  Bowler,  about  four  miles  north,  consisting 
of  27  persons,  used  cistern  (rain)  water  exclusively,  and  had  not 
a  case  of  cholera  among  them.  Mr.  Gano's  family,  a  little  be- 
yond Mr.  Bowler's,  of  17  persons,  had  no  cholera  among  them ; 
they  also  used  rain  water  exclusively  ;  it  will  be  observed  thait 
these  are  large  families. 

*  Sandusky  suffered  dreadfully  by  the  epidemic ;  it  fell  upon  that 
place  with  a  degree  of  fatality  seldom  equalled ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  population  fled  from  the  town  in  dismay ;  it  was  impossible 
to  procure  decent  burial  for  the  dead,  and  fifty  corpses  were  buried 
in  one  great  hole ! 

Here  we  find  a  very  pleasantly  situated  town,  on  a  gentle  slope 
from  the  Bay,  (Lake  Erie.)  A  want  of  cleanliness  would  oe 
looked  for  here  in  vain  ;  the  population  inferior  to  none  in  morals 
and  industry;  this  mortality  is  readily  accounted  for.  Sandusky 
is  built  upon  limestone  which  is  but  lightly  covered  with  sQil,  and 
crops  out  in  many  places ;  the  wells  are  sunk  into  the  limestone ; — 
thus  the  mystery  is  explained. 

As  the  cholera  was  reported  to  prevail  with  frightful  malignancy 
at  New  Hope,  about  forty  miles  east,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  James  J. 
Smith,  of  tnat  place,  for  information ;  he  says,  in  answer: — "  At 
the  time  the  cholera  visited  this  village,  (6th  July,)  it  contained 
136  inhabitants,  and  out  of  that  number  28  died  in  the  short  space 
of  22  days.  It  commenced  about  the  same  time  in  the  neighoor* 
hood,  not  more  than  a  mile  from  the  village,  and  23  of  the  inhab- 
itants died ;  and  two  others,  one  of  whom,  the  mother  of  some  of 
the  afflicted — the  other,  a  physician,  making  altogether  53 ;  and 
the  larthest  being  but  little  over  three  miles  from  this  place.  Upon 
inquiry,  I  found  that  the  water  used  was  limestone,  m  every  lam- 
ily."  Thus,  in  this  small  village,  and  a  few  farms  near  it,  52 
persons  died  in  a  few  days !  Now,  let  us  contrast  this  village  with 
Vevay,  on  the  blue  silurian  formation,  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio, 

*  Honor!  all  honor  and  gratitutde!  to  those  men  and  women,  who,  after  devoting 
themselves  to  hospital  duty  here,  in  constant  attendance  on  the  sick,  hastened  to 
anew  field  of  hazardous  and  fatiguing  attendance  on  the  sorely  afRicUd  pcipa- 
Uition  of  Sandnsky.  I'he  cry  of  distress  was  beard  as  a  summons,  whieb  was 
responded  to  pronrsptly,  and  the  following  true  philanthropists  were  soon  to  be 
found  at  the  bedsides  of  the  sick  and  dying,  viz :  Drs.  Strader  and  Carolend,  Mr. 
Baiiy  and  two  experienced  nurses;  they  were  soon  followed  by  Trs.  Ochiliree,  Banks, 
Siemens,  Foole,  Hughes,  Raymond,  Lindsey,  Quinn  and  Follin ;  and  Messn.  York 
and  Hinsdale : — ^Mrs.  Couden  and  five  hospital  nuista. 
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about  76  miles  down  the  river,  a  town  of  about  2000  inhabitants ; 
it  was  supplied  by  a  lam  public  well  of  calcareous  water,  the  use 
of  which  was  prohibited  during  the  cholera  season,  and  the  people 
used  rain  water,  each  house  being  provided  with  a  cistern ;  the 
happy  result  from  this  prudential  measure  was,  that  not  one  of  the 
innabitants  died  with  the  cholera  I 

Several  towns  of  considerable  population,  as  Lawrenceburg, 
Harrison,  &c.,  situated  on  the  alluvion,  ^and  where  the  wells  pro- 
duce soft  watery  have  escaped  the  disease. 

Lewis  county,  Kentucky,  and  some  ten  or  twelve  counties,  from 
Fairfield  county  to  the  Ohio,  in  this  State,  are  generally  on  sandstone 
formation,  interspersed  with  iron  ores,  witli  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  limestome ;  the  water,  therefore,  is  almost  universally  sojtj 
(sandstone,)  and  the  cholera  has  not  prevailed  epidemically  in 
tnose  counties ;  but  when  persons  who  resided  there  visited  this 
city,  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  they  seldom  returned  homt 
again.  I  knew  of  three  men  who  came  down  in  a  boat  from 
Lewis  county  last  summer,  all  of  whom  took  the  cholera  and  died; 
and  two  from  Lancaster,  Ohio,  both  died ;  and  I  believe  very  few 
escaped,  if  they  used  water  alone,  unless  it  were  rain  water. 

As  the  disease  prevailed  with  peculiar  malignity  at  Birtning^ 
ham,  near  Pittsburgh,  I  wrote  to  a  gentleman  tnere  for  informa- 
tion; he  says: — "In  Pittsburgh,  where  the  people  use  Alleghany 
water  exclusively,  the  deaths  were  but  26  to  30.  In  that  part  of 
Birmingham  near  the  river,  and  where  the  river  or  rain  water  was 
used,  there  appeared  to  be  no  mortality ;  but  the  limited  popula- 
tion near  the  hill,  which  used  spriitg  water,  suffered  much,  the 
number  of  deaths  being  about  285.  No  beneficial  effects  were 
perceptible  from  the  use  of  numerous  coal  fires,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  lime,  the  former  being  decidedly  injurious." 

The  strong  array  of  facts  adduced  might  be  greatly  enlarged 
were  it  necessary ;  they  prove  conclusively,  that  water  containing 
certain  mineral  elements  is  a  proximate  cause  of  choler't,  and 
that  rain  water  is  a  prophylactic  ;  much  more  certainly  so  than 
that  vaccination  is  a  preventive  ofsmalUpox!  for  numerous  cases 
have  occurred  here  lately,  of  persons  taking  the  small-pox  who  had 
been  vaccinated  by  the  most  respectable  physicians ;  but  I  have 
not  yet  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  single  individual  has  deceased 
who  used  rain  water  exclusively  ;  and  I  believe  the  same  remark 
will  apply  to  the  use  of  water  that  had  been  boiled ;  such  was 
used  by  many  families. 

(  Concluded  in  our  next  number.) 
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MOURNFUL  EVENT. 

Sad  is  the  intelligence  which  this  Journal  must  bear  to  the 
friends  of  Reform  !  A  noble  hearted  friend  of  humanity,  a  leader 
in  the  holy  pathway  of  benevolent  science,  has  fallen  in  the  midst 
of  his  labors ! 

Dr.  Thomas  Vaughn  Morrow  is  no  longer  numbered  among 
the  living!  He  rests  from  his  labors,  and  his  name  has  become  a 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  past.  Endeared  to  thousands  by  his 
medical  skill  and  kindness,  and  to  hundreds  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession by  his  energy  and  fidelity  in  the  high  calling  of  a  medical 
teacher,  his  name  will  long  be  held  in  affectionate  reverence— not 
only  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  (the  field  of  his 
labors,)  but  throughout  the  limits  of  our  Republic. 

Standing  in  the  ranks  of  an  aristocratic  and  organized  profes- 
sion, he  had  the  signal  honor  of  rising  above  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  adopting  a  nobler  code  of  medical  ethics,  when  its 
adoption  was  perilous  to  reputation  and  worldly  prosperity.  This 
nobler  code  commands  a  more  diligent  research  into  the  arcana  of 
Nature  for  the  relief  of  suffering,  and  a  more  careful  avoidance  of 
all  those  means  by  which  the  medical  art  becomes  sooflendest^tI^ 
tive  to  life — it  commands  too,  a  more  liberal  reception  of  truth 
from  every  quarter,  and  a  more  zealous  co-operation  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  all  useful  knowledge.  In  obedience  to  these  noble  princi- 
ples, a  great  and  benevolent  system  of  science  has  been  erected, 
which  now  extends  its  blessings  to  hundreds  of  thousands.  Of 
this  great  system.  Dr.  Morrow  was  one  of  the  architects,  and  for 
twenty  years  past,  his  indefatigable  energy  and  noble  zeal  had 
made  him  a  leader  in  the  great  enterprise  of  medical  revolution. 
He  was  the  devoted  friend  of  the  cause — the  unwearied  teacher- 
the  fearless  reformer — who  through  tedious  years  of  opposition, 
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insult  and  ridicule  from  the  first  foundation  of  the  Worth  ington 
School  to  the  last  triumphant  success  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  In- 
stitute, bore  the  heaviest  burden  of  the  great  cause  which  was 
ever  present  to  his  mind,  and  furnished  in  his  own  person  the 
nucleus  and  living  centre,  around  which  were  finally  gathered  the 
elements  of  power,  and  progressi  and  triumph. 

But  death  has  removed  him  from  our  midst.  With  all  his  zeal 
that  admitted  of  no  discouragement — with  all  his  faculties  ma- 
ture, yet  still  improving  in  knowledge — ^with  a  vigorous  frame 
unimpaired  by  age — ^with  every  professional  prospect  bright,  and 
with  his  promised  work  on  practical  medicine  scarce  half  com- 
pleted— he  has  laid  down  the  pen  forever ! 

The  disease  which  has  robbed  us  of  our  friend  and  society  of  a 
benefactor,  was  a  peculiarly  severe  attack  of  Dysentery.  For 
some  weeks  prior  to  the  attack,  his  digestive  organs  appeared  to 
be  in  a  feeble  condition,  and  as  it  approached  gradually,  he  neg- 
lected to  pay  that  strict  attention  to  his  own  case  which  he  would 
have  enforced  upon  a  patient.  After  about  a  week's  illness,  during 
which  he  had  used  the  usual  resources  of  medicine  dictated  by  his 
own  judgment,  the  disease  appeared  to  have  made  a  steady  pro- 
gress unchecked  by  all  that  had  been  done.  A  high  state  of  irri- 
tation appeared  to  have  been  established  throughout  the  whole 
alimentary  canal — frequent  bloody  evacuations  occurred  with  but 
brief  intervals,  and  the  stomach  appeared  incapable  of  retaining 
any  material  quantities  of  medicine.  His  medical  friends  alarmed 
by  the  urgent  symptoms  of  danger,  gathered  by  his  bed-side,  and 
^ept  up  night  and  day  all  the  attentions  and  remedial  measures 
which  he  could  be  induced  to  receive — acting  in  concurrence 
with  his  own  judgment,  which  appeared  clear  and  correct,  up  to 
the  last  hours  of  life.  The  intolerance  of  medicine,  the  uncon- 
trollable passive  hemorrhage-discharges  of  mucous  membrane,  and 
the  ulceration  which  was  perceived  in  the  fauces,  all  indicated  the 
great  extent  and  intensity  of  the  disease,  under  which  he  gradually 
sunk  into  unconsciousness,  and  died  a  few  miniifes  before  twelve 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  the  I6lh  of  July,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age. 

Let  us  emulate  his  noble  example  in  devoting  our  lives  to  a 
worthy  object.  Talent  and  learning,  ability  and  resources  of  all 
kinds  exist  among  those  who  favor  reform,  and  if  its  champions 
who  survive,  devote  themselves  with  equal  fidelity  and  for  as  long 
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a  period  as  our  lamented  friend,  to  the  regeneration  of  the  healing 
art,  the  triumph  of  truth  and  benevolence  will  be  witnessed  in  oar 
own  day. 

At  a  called  meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  Cincin- 
nati, on  Wednesday  evening,  July  17,  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  The  mortal  career  of  Dr.  Thos.  V.  Morrow  has  been 
suddenly  arrested  by  the  hand  of  deatli,  in  the  midst  of  a  life 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  mankind — 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  his  afflicted  family 
on  this  sad  occasion,  and  hope  their  fortitude  may  be  sustained  br 
the  recollection  of  his  good  deeds  and  the  noble  aim  of  his  wel^ 
spent  life. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  his  death  as  not  only  a  private  mis- 
fortune, but  a  public  calamity — saddening  to  the  hearts  of  his  pro- 
fessional brethren — to  the  friends  who  relied  upon  his  skill  and 
knowledge  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  to  the  thousands  who  were 
deeply  interested  in  his  labors  for  the  improvement  of  American 
medical  science. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  his  long  and  laborious  exertions  to 
elevate  medical  science  to  a  higher  condition  of  truthfulness, 
benevolence  and  comprehensiveness,  as  a  noble  example  for  the 
emulation  of  all. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  it  as  due  to  his  signal  services  to 
American  medical  science,  and  to  the  feelings  of  his  friends  and 
pupils,  that  a  suitable  memoir  of  his  life  be  prepared  and  pub- 
lished by  his  former  colleagues,  not  only  as  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  but  as  an  example  to  the  rising  medical  profession  of  our 
country. 


The  following  appropriate  notice  is  from  the  Cincinnati  Dis- 
patch. 

Death  of  Prof.  Thos.  V.  Morrow. — This  distinguished  phy- 
sician and  medical  teacher  died  a  few  minutes  before  12  o'clock 
on  Tuesday,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  severe  [attack  of 
dysentery.     Dr.  Morrow  had  devoted  his  life  fiom  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  with  unequalled  ardor  and  assiduity,  to  the 
establishment  of  the  American  Eclectic  system  of  medicine.     His 
labors  were  crowned  with  success,  and  hundreds  of  his  medical 
pupils  throughout  our  country  will  mourn  his  loss.     His  medical 
writings,  from  which  so  much  was  expected,  have  been  arrested  in 
the  midst  of  their  progress,  by  this  melancholy  event.     His  mem- 
ory will  long  be  revered  as  an  example  of  magnanimous  and 
unconquerable  devotion  to  the  highest  interests  of  his  philantiiropic 
profession. 
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THE  PAST,  THE  PRESENT,  AND  THE  FUTURE, 

Thk  present  is  an  interesting  epoch  in  the  history  of  Medical 
Reform.  When  we  look  back  upon  the  struggle  of  the  past 
twenty  years  in  this  state ;  since  the  standard  of  Medical  Reform 
was  planted  at  Worthington,  we  are  cheered  by  the  great  fact  that 
right  and  truth,  sustained  by  honest  and  unflinching  perseverance, 
have  triumphed  over  all  the  obstacles  erected  by  organized  and 
bigoted  opposition.  We  perceive  illustrated  in  the  history  of 
Eclectic  Medical  Reform,  the  great  moral  truth  that  **  honesty  is 
always  the  best  policy.''  Had  the  leaders  in  this  great  enterprise 
possessed  less  of  stem  integrity — had  they  quailed  before  odium 
and  opposition — had  they  been  willing  to  court  popular  favor  by 
the  sacrifice  of  their  conscientious  convictions,  they  might,  doubt- 
less, have  pursued  a  lucrative  and  respected  career;  but  their 
names  would  have  been  confined  to  a  very  different  celebrity — a 
fame  co-extensive  with  our  nation,  and  the  gratitude  of  future  gen- 
erations could  not  have  been  theirs. 

Every  good  deed  done  in  the  infancy  of  a  great  enterprise,  with 
the  stem  heroism  of  moral  courage,  becomes,  not  only  a  source  of 
future  happiness  and  benefit  to  mankind,  but  a  source  of  self-respect 
— of  happiness  and  mental  elevation  to  its  author.  In  the  course 
of  a  long  life,  the  expenditure  of  mental  energy,  in  ardent  devo- 
tion to  great  and  benevolent  truths,  is  the  surest  investment  for 
temporal  as  well  as  eternal  happiness. 

With  the  triumphant  and  cheering  progress  of  the  last  twenty 
years  before  us,  who  can  falter  now  in  the  prosecution  of  the  great 
career  which  is  opening.  The  great  cause  of  American  Medical 
Reform  is  now  established  in  permanancy  and  power — ^a  strong 
and  zealous  party  exists;  organized  for  noble  ends — struggling  like 
the  patriots  of  our  continental  congress,  ^^for  freedom  to  them- 
selves, freedom  to  posterity,  and  the  welfare  of  mankind."  The 
charters  .of  five  medical  colleges  already  enacted,  show  that  our 
country  is  organizing  and  preparing  for  the  great  revolution.  The 
first  great  difficulties  have  been  overcome.  Popular  sentiment  has 
been  enlightened,  and  the  public  mind  so  thorouglily  impressed  by 
the  principles  of  medical  liberalism,  that  all  medical  parties  have 
secured  equal  rights,  privileges  and  honors,  with  the  constituted 
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authorities  of  our  country.  Our  course  is  plain ;  let  us  prosecute 
with  redoubled  energy  the  duties  that  we  have  assumed,  by  precept 
and  example ;  by  teaching  and  by  practice ;  by  writing  and  pub- 
lishing, until  the  land  is  filled  with  medical  truth;  but  in  the 
height  of  our  zeal,  let  us  never  fall  short  of  the  lofty  mark  at 
which  we  aim ;  li^t  us  never  stand  on  a  narrower  platform  than 
that  of  all  comprehensive  Eclecticism ;  let  us  never,  in  any  way, 
relinquish  the  cherished  privilege,  and  sacred  duty  of  seeking  in 
all  the  resources  of  nature  and  art,  the  best  means  of  quickly, 
safely  and  surely  relieving  disease.  Let  us  never  become  the 
blind  partisans  of  any  system  or  rule  of  practice  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  may  be  regarded  as  best.  Let  us 
ever  bear  in  mind,  that  medicine  is  a  progressive  science,  and  all 
the  knowledge  which  we  can  possibly  have  in  the  present,  is  small 
in  comparison  with  that  which  will  exist  in  the  future.  Let  us 
never  cease  to  exercise,  actively  and  judiciously,  our  special  priv- 
ilege of  overlooking  Homoeopathy,  Allopathy,  Chrono-thermalism, 
Hydropathy,  and  other  systems  of  practice ;  and  gathering  from 
all  the  resources  which  we  can  render  available  for  the  relief  of 
human  woe.  It  may  be  that  the  mind  of  man  is  too  limited,  and 
his  life  too  brief,  to  master  all  the  knowledge  that  is  desirable  for 
the  consummate  physician;  but  the  vast  amount  of  knowledge 
that  is  requisite,  instead  of  discouraging  our  efforts,  or  inducing 
us  to  settle  down  into  a  barren  routine,  should  continually  impel 
us  to  additional  exertions  to  fulfill  our  great  responsibility.  The 
most  lamentable  evil  which  could  befall  our  sanguine  living  and 
progressive  profession,  would  be  that  selfish  and  slu^ish  apathy 
which  settles  down  into  a  narrow  routine,  and  stubbornly  contends 
for  its  own  superiority  over  everything  else ;  as  though  the  limits 
of  science  had  been  attained.  The  Eclectic  phy^iciaa  who  fails 
to  peruse  diligently  the  best  works  of  Allopathic,  Homoeopathic, 
Hydropathic  and  Chrono-thermal  writers,  may  be  a  very  able  prac- 
titioner, and  far  more  successful  than  his  orthodox  and  unreformed 
neighbors,  yet  he  cannot  fail  to  fall  behind  the  progress  of  the 
times — to  lose  a  great  number  of  highly  important  suggestions,  and 
to  leave  much  suffering  unrelieved,  which  a  more  extensive  knowl- 
edge would  enable  him  to  treat  successfully. 

The  striking  contrast  between  the  Eclectic  and  Old  School 
practice,  is  too  apt  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  Eclectic  practi- 
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tioner,  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  conscious  self-approbation, 
which  relaxes  his  energies  and  diminishes  his  ardor  for  improve- 
ment. They  who  allow  this  soothing  inflaence  to  relax  their 
mental  energies,  will  find  themselves,  in  time,  very  perceptibly  in 
the  rear  of  the  younger  members  of  the  profession :  even  with  Old 
School  practitioners,  this  is  very  commonly  the  case ;  and  in  our 
ranks,  with  a  far  more  rapid  rate  of  progression,  no  one  can  keep 
pace  with  the  advancement  of  Eclecticism,  whose  mind  is  not  ever 
on  the  alert,  and  eager  for  the  reception  of  additional  knowledge. 


ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE- 

The  next  session  of  our  school  will  open  with  a  Faculty  which 
cannot  fail  to  gratify  its  friends. 

Professors  Hill,  Buchanan,  Jones,  Gatchkll  and  Rosa  will 
be  at  their  posts  as  usual.  Professor  Stallo,  whose  legal  profes* 
sional  business  interfered  too  much  with  the  duties  of  his  chair,  has 
resigned  the  department  of  chemistry.  His  brilliant  talents  will 
doubtless  be  highly  successful  at  the  bar.  As  the  successor 
of  Dr.  Morrow,  the  public  sentiment  of  our  profession  at  once 
pointed  to  his  old  colleague  —  the  able  and  veteran  practi- 
tioner, Dr.  I.  G.  Jones,  of  Columbus.  No  man  in  America  stands 
higher  in  the  ranks  of  Keform,  as  a  sound  practitioner  and  able 
teacher. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  our  great  medical  movement  in 
full  vigor  and  efficiency  in  its  collegiate  center,  has  induced  some 
little  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  present  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal, in  order  that  a  definite  announcement  might  be  made  after 
careful  and  deliberate  consultation.  The  result  of  our  deliberations 
will  be  seen  below,  in  the  form  of  our  annual  advertisement.  At 
the  present  time,  these  arrangements  have  not  been  finally  enacted, 
but  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  our  programme  for  the  next  ses- 
sion will  be  as  follows. 

In  this  arrangement  it  will  be  seen  that  a  chair  of  Homaeopathic 
practice  is  occupied  by  a  Homaeopathic  professor.  It  is  perhaps 
well  to  state  at  the  present  time,  that  this  arrangement  is  but  tem- 
porary. Homa50pathy  has  colleges  of  its  own,  and  now  no  longer 
needs  the  fostering  care  of  Eclecticism.  We  have  sheltered  a 
persecuted  stranger  whom  we  believed  to  possess  many  good  quali- 
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ties,  but  as  he  is  now  able  to  protect  himself  from  the  despotisms 
against  which  he  rebelled — it  has  been  tacitly  understood  by  all 
parties  that  we  separate  with  cordiality,  and  bid  him  God-speed  on 
his  mission  of  rebellion  against  Allopathy.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  gently  whisper  in  his  ear,  "  Be  very  careful  my  friend,  that 
when  you  overthrow  Allopathic  Hunkerisra,  you  do  not  establish 
another  form  of  Hunkerism  in  its  place.'' 

When  we  thus  part  company  with  Homoeopathy  as  an  exclusive 
system,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  we  relinqoid 
our  Eclectic  privilege  of  appropriating  to  our  own  use  as  much 
Homceopathic  knowledge  as  we  may  deem  useful.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  expect  to  derive  much  benefit  from  Homceopathic  inves- 
tigations hereafter,  and  to  yield  due  honor  to  the  labors  of  Hahn- 
emann and  his  followers,  without  relinquishing  any  medical  truth 
previously  well  established. 


ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CINCINNATI. 

Chartered  in  1846— Session  of  lS49-bQ—Matriculani$,  224— 

Graduates^  65. 

The  sixth  winter  session  of  this  college  will  commence  on  the 
first  Monday  of  November,  1860,  and  continue  four  months.  The 
chairs  of  the  Faculty  will  be  arranged  as  follows; 

HORATIO  P.  GATCHELL,  M.  D.— Professor  of  Anatomy 

and  Physiology. 
JOSEPH  R.BUCHANAN,  M.  D— Medical  Chemistry  and 

Cerebral  Physiology. 
LORENZO  E.  JONES,  M.  D.— Materia  Medica  and  Phar- 
macy. 
BENJAMIN  L.HILL,  M.  D.— Surgery  and  Obstetrics. 
I.  GIBSON  JONES,  M.  D.— Theory  and  Practice  of  Med- 

icine. 
STORM  ROSA,  M.  D.— Principles  and  Practice  of  Homao. 

patby. 
Wm.  Owens,  M.  D. — Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Sut^ical 

Prosector. 
A  gratuitous  preliminary  course  of  lectures  will  commence  on 
the  first  Monday  in  October :  at  the  same  time  the  Demonstrators 
rooms  will  be  opened  with  every  facility  for  the  study  of  Anat- 
omy. Tickets  to  a  full  course  of  lectures  $60,  in  advance,  (or 
well  endorsed  note  for  $70);  to  two  or  more  full  courses  of  lectures 
$100,  in  advance.  Matriculation  ticket  $5;  Graduation  $15; 
Demonstrator's  ticket  $5,  (anatomical  material  abundant);  Hospital 
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ticket  $5,  which  gives  access  to  the  clinical  lectures  of  the  extensive 
Commercial  Hospital.  Board  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  week.  Students 
occasionally  board  themselves  in  clubs  for  one  half  of  this  amount. 
The  leadfing  principles  of  the  College  are,  that  all  medical  treat- 
ment should  te  of  a  safe  and  restorative,  instead  of  a  dangerous  or 
debilitant  character — ^that  knowledge  should  be  sought  freely  from 
all  sources,  and  that  no  medical  creed  should  be  enforced  by  pro- 
scriptive  associations.  The  Eclectic  system  of  practice  embraces 
a  great  number  of  medicines  and  remedial  measures,  not  generally 
known  or  used,  and  its  success  is  believed  to  be  unequalled.  The 
average  mortality  of  cholera  under  Eclectic  practice,  has  been  less 
than  five  per  cent. — ^the  average  mortality  from  all  diseases,  less 
than  two  per  cent.  The  Institute  also,  liberally  affords  its  students 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  Homceopathic  sys- 
tem. Students  will  call  upon  their  arrival  in  the  city  at  the  office 
of  Prof.  B.  L.  Hill,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  N.  W.  corner  of  Ninth 
and  Elm.     For  furtlier  information  address,  post-paid, 

JOS.  R.  BUCHANAN,  M.  D.,  Dsan. 


THE  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  JOURNAL. 

This  Journal  will  be  conducted  in  all  respects  as  heretofore,  by 
its  editor  and  publisher.  The  business  department  of  the  Jour- 
nal, heretofore  attended  to  by  Dr.  Morrow,  will  be  conducted  by  the 
•ditor,  to  whom  all  communications  of  any  character  should  be 
addressed.  There  will  be  no  change  either  in  principles,  policy 
or  business.  The  name  of  the  corresponding  Homoeopathic  edi- 
tor has  been  omitted,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  his  editorship 
has  been  rather  nominal  than  real-^nothing  having  been  contrib- 
uted by  him  to  the  present  volume,  and  very  little  to  the  former. 
The  responsibility  for  the  character  of  the  Journal  belongs  to  its 
actual  editor  alone. 

The  disarrangement  of  our  business  affairs,  produced  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Morrow,  has  necessarily  caused  some  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  August  number,  and  will  render  it  impossible 
to  publish  a  correct  list  of  the  cash  receipts  fur  the  past  month. 
Hereafter  I  shall  make  an  effort  to  have  the  Journal  published  and 
mailed  with  greater  regularity.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  the  Journal,  and  the  very  inadequate  returns 
from  subscribers,  its  editor  and  its  friends  have  determined  that  it 
shall  not  be  suspended  on  account  of  pecuniary  difficulties. 

The  review  of  the  business  of  the  Journal  discloses  some  lamen- 
table facts,  which  ought  to  stimulate  every  friend  of  Medical  Be* 
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form  to  make  decisive  exertions,  and  to  display  some  degree  of 
liberality. 

It  is  now  about  three  years  since  Dr.  Morrow  and  myself  com- 
bined in  the  pecuniary  and  editorial  responsibilities  of  maintaining 
a  Reformatory  Medical  Journal — we  have  expended  money,  time 
and  labor  to  the  serious  neglect  and  injury  of  our  private  interests. 
How  have  we  been  sustained  ?  There  are  more  than  two  thou- 
sand practitioners  in  the  United  States  who  are  deriving  an  income 
from  the  reformed  practice,  and  who  are  bound  by  gratitude  as 
well  as  by  policy,  to  sustain  a  Journal  devoted  to  their  cause — yet 
we  have  not  had  quite  one  thousand  subscribers ! 

Yet,  far  worse  than  this,  is  another  fact.  It  would  not  require 
more  than  five  hundred  honest  cash-paying  subscribers  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  Journal.  We  have  always  had  more  than  that, 
and  yet,  we  have  never  collected  enough  to  pay  its  printers !  On 
the  contrary,  with  all  our  exertions,  we  find  that  during  these  three 
years  we  have  sunk  more  than  eight  hundred  dollars  of  our  own 
money — expended  to  publish  the  Journal  for  the  benefit  of  subscri- 
bers who  will  not  pay  these  little  debts  of  honor. 

If  this  notice  reaches  the  eyes  of  these  delinquents,  I  hope  they 
will  reflect  a  little  more  seriously  upon  their  duties.  For  three 
years  past  I  have  relinquished  profitable  engagements  and  declined 
medical  practice,  in  order  to  attend  to  the  great  public  interests  of 
the  common  cause.  I  have  done  this  too,  without  any  expecta- 
tion of  pecuniary  reward,  and  I  have  not  been  disappointecL  My 
labor  has  been  entirely  gratuitous — but  in  addition  to  that,  I  share 
the  loss  of  eight  hundred  dollars  as  our  private  contribution  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  cause. 

While  the  editors  of  the  Journal  have  thus  been  allowed  to  sao 
rifice  their  own  interests  and  labor  for  the  common  cause,  thej 
have  asked  no  assistance  from  any  one,  and  so  far  from  receiving  the 
slightest  assistance,  they  have  been  defrauded  of  their  honest  does 
— ^will  not  this  statement  arouse  every  conscientious  reader  of  the 
Journal  to  ask  himself  whether  he  has  acted  honorably,  or  whether 
he  has  been  co-operating  with  the  enemies  of  Reform,  by  oppress- 
ing and  injuring  (hose  who  are  laboring  for  the  public  good. 

If  the  Journal  were  published  as  a  matter  of  pecuniary  profit, 
such  losses  might  be  borne,  but  as  it  is,  this  petty  robbery  can  be 
borne  no  longer.  The  names  of  delinquents  who  have  manifested 
no  disposition  to  do  their  duty  must  be  erased  from  the  list. 
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The  Louisville  Schools. — ^The  Louisville  Medical  Institute 
and  the  Kentucky  Medical  College,  conducted  by  the  Faculty 
lately  of  Lexington,  are  in  a  state  of  lively  competition.  The 
**  American  Reform  Medical  Institute  of  Louisville,"  has  issued 
its  circular,  from  which  we  learn  that  its  session  is  to  be  twenty 
weeks  long,  and  the  price  of  its  tickets  $106  per  session,  beside 
matriculation  |5,  dissection  |6,  and  graduation  |25.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  found  by  experience,  that  high  fees  and  long  terms  will 
not  be  very  profitable  in  the  end.  The  tendency  of  the  age 
is  toward  cheapness.  The  effort  to  elongate  the  session  is  laud- 
able, but  its  success  is  doubtful.  There  are  some  injudicious  ex- 
pressions in  the  circular,  which  ought  to  have  been  stricken  out — 
such  as  the  statement  that  ^'  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of  adminis- 
tering any  of  the  metallic  preparations  as  internal  remedies,  are 
not  true  Reformers.  We  cannot  recognize  them  as  such.''  This 
expression  as  it  stands  is  exceedingly  erroneous.  The  medical 
Reformers  of  America  have  certainly  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
whenever  appropriate,  preparations  of  iron,  which  is  certainly  a 
metal.  It  is  true,  the  greater  part  of  the  metallic  preparations  are 
objectionable  as  internal  remedies,but  such  unqualified  statements 
in  the  official  announcement  of  a  school,  are  quite  untortunate. 


THE  EDITORIAL  PHRASE,  WE. 

Having  always  disapproved  of  the  editorial  WE,  I  have  adop- 
ted in  the  Journal  of  Man  the  more  truthful  pronoun  I,  which 
should  always  be  used  when  a  single  individual  speaks,  in  the 
first  person.  In  this  Journal  I  have  not  heretofore  adopted  that 
style ;  as  it  had  not  been  previously  introduced  into  its  pages,  and 
the  pronoun  we  might  be  allowable  when  more  than  one  editor 
shared  the  responsibility.  Hereafter  I  shall  speak  in  the  singular 
number. 


Geological  Theory  of  Cholera. — The  essay  of  Mr.  Lea,  in 
this  number,  developes  some  interesting  facts.  Mr.  L.  probably 
attributes  too  much  importance  to  his  geological  idea,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  attention.  Many  other  fads  seem  to  coincide 
with  his  views. 


"« 
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Concentrated  Medicines, — The  advertisement  of  £.  S.  Mcs 
Clellan  &  Co.  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

A  communication  from  Drs.  Canniff  and  McClellan  has  been  in- 
aerted  in  this  number,  reflecting  rather  severely  upon  Dr.  J.  Brown. 
I  have  since  been  informed,  that  whatever  his  language  may  have 
been,  the  expressions  of  Dr.  B.  were  not  at  all  designed  to  allude  to 
Drs.  C.  and  M.  This  being  the  case,  I  regret  that  any  contro- 
versy should  have  arisen  through  inadvertence,  and  hope  it  will 
proceed  no  farther. 


Dr.  G.  Mi  esse  is  said  to  be  doing  an  extensive  and  successfiil 

medical  and  surgical  practice  at  Greenville,  Ohio.     The  following 

notice  of  one  of  his  operations  is  from  the  Greenville  Herald : 

Removal  of  a  Neuroma. — Another  very  delicate  operation 
was  successfully  performed  by  our  Eclectic  surgeon,  Dr.  G.  Mie^e, 
of  Greenville,  upon  the  person  of  Miss  L.  Robinson,  who  had  ao 
enlargement  of  the  median  nerve«  This  part  of  the  nerve  which 
was  removed  was  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  three  inches  in 
length,  and  with  this  a  tumor  of  equal  size,  embedded  ia4he  ten- 
dons and  arteries  of  the  carpus  or  wrist  and  fo[e  arm,  pressi^ 
A  upon  the  radial  artery,  which  were  dissec^^  from  the  sam^  affl 

removed  without  the  slishtest  injury.M|£e^tendoQ8y  falood^veaseb 
or  nerves,  and  the  use  of  thej^nd  fully  restored.  Such  skillful- 
ness  is  worthy  of  the  hi^itfpraise. 


*• 


IN. — Dr.  T.,  an  Eclectic  physician  of  Janesville,  Wis- 
jjPbJnsrh,  says  :  "  There  are  some  six  or  eight  practitioners  in  this 
iState,  and  of  course  increasing,  as  all  are  doing  well,  and  I  can 
safely  say  there  is  no  State  in  the  Union,  (except  Ohio  perhaps,) 
where  Reform  takes  so  well  as  here,  for  I  doubt  not  there  are  five 
hundred  places  where  a  Reformer  might  make  good  living  if  no 
more.  Therefore,  if  you  have  a  surplus  of  practitioners,  and 
desire  for  them  locations,  send  them  to  our  State — there  is  room— 
Uhe  harvest  is  plenty  but  the  laborers  are  few."' 


Dr.  John  T.  Shotwell,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Ohio 
Medical  College,  and  perhaps  the  most  popular  and  esteemed 
member  of  the  Faculty,  died  on  the  23d  of  July. 


TBI 
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ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CINCINNATL 


Chartered  in  lSi6— Session  of  \8i9-60—Matrieulants,  224— 

Graduates,  65. 

Thb  sixth  winter  sessioa  of  this  college  will  commence  on  the 
first  Monday  of  November,  1850,  and  continue  four  months.     The 
chairs  of  the  Faculty  will  be  arranged  as  follows: 
HORATIO  P-  GATCHELL,  M.  D.— Professor  of  Anatomy 

and  Physiology. 
JOSEPH  R.  BUCHANAN,  M.  D.— Medical  Chemistiy  and 

Cerebral  Physiology. 
LORENZO  E.  JONES,  M.  D.— Materia  Medica  and  Phar- 
macy. 
BENJAMIN  L.  HILL,  M.  D.— Surgery  and  Obstetrics. 

I.  GIBSON  JONES,  M.  D.— Theory  and  Practice  of  Med- 
icine. 

WOOSTER  BEACH,  M.  D.— Emeritus  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine. 

Wm.  Owens,  M.  D. — Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Surgical 
Prosector. 

A  gratuitous  preliminary  coarse  of  lectures  will  commence  on 
the  first  Monday  in  October :  at  the  same  time  the  Demonstrator's 
rooms  will  be  opened  with  every  facility  for  the  study  of  Anat- 
omy. Tickets  to  a  full  course  of  lectures  $60,  in  advance,  (or 
well  endorsed  12  months  note  for  170  and  interest;)  to  two  or  more 
full  courses  of  lectures  $100,  in  advance,  (or  a  well  endorsed  note 
for  $125.)  Matriculation  ticket  $5;  Graduation  |16;  Demonstrator's 
ticket  16,  (anatomical  material  abundant;)  Hospital  ticket  |6; 
which  gives  access  to  the  clinical  lectures  of  the  extensive  Com- 
mercial Hospital.  Board  from  |2  to  $2.50  per  week.  Students 
occasionally  board  themselves  in  clubs  for  one  half  of  this  amount. 

The  leading  principles  of  the  College  are,  that  all  medical  treat- 
ment should  be  of  a  safe  and  restorative,  instead  of  a  daogerona  or 
26 
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debilitant  character — that  knowledge  should  be  sought  freely  from 
all  sources,  and  that  no  medical  creed  should  be  enforced  by  pro- 
scriptive  associations.  The  Eclectic  system  of  practice  emibraces 
a  great  number  of  medicines  and  remedial  measures,  not  generalij 
known  or  used,  and  its  success  is  believed  to  be  unequalled.  The 
average  mortality  of  cholera  under  Eclectic  practice,  has  been  less 
than  five  per  cent. — the  average  mortality  from  all  diseases,  less 
than  two  per  cent.  Students  will  call  upon  their  arrival  in  the  city 
at  the  office  of  Prof.  B.  L.  Hill,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  N.  W.  cor- 
ner of  Ninth  and  Elm.     For  further  information  address,  post-paid, 

JOS.  R.  BUCHANAN,  M.  D.,  Dkan. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE 
ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  hare  the  pleasure 
of  again  announcing  the  prosperous  career  of  a  College  devoted  to  a  liben) 
system  of  Medicine. 

But  the  pleasure  of  this  announcement  is  mingled  with  grief  for  the  loes  of 
a  memher  of  the  Faculty  whose  ability,  zeal  and  devotedness  hare  endeared 
his  name  to  every  friend  of  Medical  Beform  throu^out  our  Republic 

To  the  energy,  public  spirit  and  professional  ability  of  Dr.  Thomas  Yaugbs 
MoBBOW  we  are  indebted  more  than  to  the  exertions  of  any  other  individual 
for  the  origination  and  successful  establishment  of  a  college  devoted  to  Medi- 
cal Reform.  .  No  other  member  of  the  medical  profession  nas  toiled  so  long  or 
devoted  so  great  an  amount  of  time  to  this  noble  enterprise.  With  this  enter- 
prise his  name  and  fame  were  identified,  and  its  success  is  the  best  monument 
to  his  memory. 

The  energy,  discretion  and  liberality  which  were  manifested  in  his  first  efforts 
enabled  him  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  others  equally  ardent  and  efficient  in 
their  devotion  to  the  great  principles  of  the  school,  and  qualified  by  their  vari- 
ous talents  and  attainments  to  advance  and  sustain  the  College  in  the  fiist  rank 
of  American  schools. 

Under  the  embarrassment  produced  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  loss  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  upon  tne  eve  of  the  annual  announcement,  upon  whom 
the  principal  responsibilities  of  the  school  devolved  during  the  absence  of  sev- 
eral of  the  Professors,  every  exertion  has  been  made  by  the  Faculty  ajid  Trus- 
tees to  reorganize  the  school  as  speedily  as  possible  and  send  forth  an  early  an- 
nouncement of  the  nrogramrae  of  the  next  session.  We  are  gratified  in  being 
able  to  announce  tnat  everything  has  been  arranged  in  the  most  satisfticton 
manner  as  to  the  division  of  the  chairs  and  their  occupancy  by  each. 

Prof.  L.  E.  Jones  will  occupy  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  &:c.,  as  usual. 

Prof.  B.  L.  Hill  will  occupy  the  chair  of  Surgery  and  Obstetrics,  as  before. 

Prof.  H.  P.  Gatchell  will  occupy  the  chair  of  Anatomy,  and  the  details  of 
corporeal  Physiology  will  be  assigned  to  his  department. 

Prof.  J.  R.  Buchanan  will  continue  to  teach  the  physiolc^  of  the  nervoif 
•ystem,  in  which  he  has  made  so  many  important  discoveries,  and  in  place 
of  the  details  of  common  physiology,  he  veill  take  up  the  collateral  subject  of 
Medical  Chemistry. 

The  chair  of  Chemistry  heretofore  ably  filled  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Stallo  had  been 
rendered  vacant  by  his  resignation  at  the  end  of  the  last  session — a  Tesigimti<» 
rendered  absolutely  necessaiy  by  the  engrossment  of  his  time  in  professioDal 
labors  at  the  bar.  The  subject  of  Chemistry  having  been  assigned  to  Prof. 
Buchanan  to  be  taught  in  its  proper  connection  with  Physiology  and  pnctical 
Medicine,  no  other  appointment  will  be  necessary  for  that  department. 
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The  leniainine  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  lately  occupied  by 
Prof.  Morrow,  demanded  for  its  proper  occupancy  not  only  a  skilful  teacher 
but  a  man  of  extensive  experience  and  high  reputation,  in  whom  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Reformers  of  America  would  repoae  entire  confidence  as  an  able  and 
judicious  teacher.  Such  a  man,  we  are  happy  to  say,  has  been  found  in  Ttot 
I.  G.  Jones  of  Columbus,  the  old  fellow-student  and  colleague  of  Prof.  Morrow 
in  the  earliest  movements  in  the  West  in  behalf  of  medical  reform.  Of  his 
skill  and  judgment  as  a  practitioner,  and  of  his  ability  as  a  teacher,  there  is 
but  one  opinion,  and  he  is  unanimously  regarded  by  the  profession  as  above  all 
others  the  proper  man  to  occupy  the  vacancy  left  by  Dr.  Morrow.  Dr.  J.  is  no 
theoretical  declaimer  nor  factious  partisan,  eacer  for  the  establishment  of  some 
favorite  doctrine,  but  a  profound,  judicious  and  conscientious  physician,  whose 
instructions,  based  upon  positive  knowledge  and  cautious  examination  of  facts 
cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  and  to  prove  a  safe  and  successful  guide 
under  the  arduous  lesponsibilities  of  medical  practice.  These  merits,  together 
with  his  terse  and  vigorous  style  of  thought  and  speech  as  a  teacher  render  Dr. 
J.  eminently  worthy  to  be  associated  with  the  distinguished  occupants  of  the 
several  chairs,  and  to  bear  the  hi^h  responsibilities  to  the  profession  and  to  the 
country  which  attach  to  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  a 
flourishing  college. 

We  congratulate  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  upon  his  acceptance 
of  this  appointment,  which  gives  addiiional  assurance  of  the  future  prosperity 
and  reputation  of  the  school. 

In  accordance  with  the  respected  custom  of  awarding  an  honorary  title  to 
senior  members  of  the  profession  who  have  rendered  distinguished  services  to 
medical  science — the  title  of  Emeritus  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  accorded 
to  Prof.  W.  Beach,  by  the  Institute,  (with  which  he  has  heretofore  been  active- 
ly connected,)  is  a  suitable  recognition  of  his  pre  eminent  services  to  his  coun 
try  as  the  pioneer  of  American  Medical  Reform.  To  him  belongs  the  distin- 
guished honor  of  being  the  first  medical  man  to  take  a  stand  in  the  profession 
for  its  thorough  practical  reform,  and  to  maintain  that  position  with  skill,  judg- 
ment and  energy,  without  running  into  any  of  the  rash  extremes  so  common 
among  medical  innovators  and  theorists. 

The  reputation  of  Professors  Buchanan,  Hill  and  Jones,  established  by  their 
career  as  medical  teachers,  and  by  their  widely  circulated  writings,  is  of  the 
highest  order.  The  physiological  *writing9  of  Prof.  Buchanan  and  the  surgical 
work  of  Prof.  Hill,  are  conspicuous  illustrations  of  the  most  advanced  pro- 
gress of  the  American  mind  on  those  subjects. 

As  a  lecturer  on  Anatomy,  Prof.  Gatchell,  whose  name  was  first  announced 
in  our  last  annual  circular,  has  fully  sustained  his  reputation  as  an  able  and 
learned  teacher. 

The  corps  of  Professors  at  present  consists  of  gentlemen,  each  eminent  in 
his  own  department,  constituting  in  the  aguregate  a  body  unsurpassed  by  the 
Faculty  of  any  other  College  in  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  their  capacity 
for  imparting  a  thoroush  practical  and  useful  knowledge  of  medical  science. 
This  superiority  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  their  eminent  personal 
qualifications,  they  occupy  an  independent  position,  and  instead  of  regarding 
improvements  in  science  with  cautious  timidity,  are  proud  to  be  known  as  the 
foremost  in  knowledge  and  as  masters  of  the  amplest  practical  resources. 

In  accordance  with  this  magnanimous  spirit  the  Institute  has  extended  its 
countenance  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  modern  innovations  of  medical 
science — the  system  of  Homceopathic  practice— a  system  dishonored  and  exclu- 
ded by  all  other  medical  colleges  in  accordance  with  the  party  spirit  which  has 
ever  prevailed  in  the  profession.  Recognizing  Homccopathy  as  a  contribution 
to  medical  science,  worthy  of  invest  i^tion,  the  Institute  has  tendered  its  stu- 
dents an  ample  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  its  details. 
■niiB  moTement  was  prompted  by  no  consideAtioDS  of  policy,  for  it  was 
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well  known  that  the  HomoBOpathic  party  like  all  other  exdosiTe  paxties  daiBw  ao 
unqualified  and  nndi Tided  aUegianoe  from  all  who  approve  its  tPiiet8»  mad  looia 
witn  jealousy  if  not  with  ayersion  upon  those  who  but  partially  leoogBne  its 
claims.  An  eminent  HomoDopathic  physician  was  selected  to  repicsent  the 
system,  not  because  the  Institute  approved  the  position  of  the  Homoeopatllic 
party,  but  because  it  wLshed  to  give  to  the  world  every  assurance  of  eatire  good 
faith  and  cordiality  in  its  relations  to  a  rival  party,  and  to  give  to  thatpsrty  the 
opportunity  of  being  represented  by  their  own  especial  advocate. 

Having  thus,  during  the  past  session,  exhibited  a  ma^animity  without  pre- 
cedent in  the  history  of  medical  schools — a  magnanimity  whidi  is  peculiar  to 
those  who  are  in  the  possession  of  truth,  and  who  have  nothing  to  fear  froa 
investigation,  it  is  considered  unnecessary  to  give  any  further  evidence  of  the 
catholic  liberality  of  the  school  which  has  been  so  fully  demonstialedL  The 
Board  are  therefore  gratified  to  announce  that  the  ProfesBOiship  of  the  pnaci- 
pies  and  practice  of  iiomoeopathy  has  been  formally  abolished. 

An  adaitional  reason  for  the  change  is  derived  from  the  internal  eecmomy  of 
the  school.  The  existence  of  beven  professorships,  and  consequently  of  seven 
daily  lectures,  in  addition  to  other  exerrises,  was  found  upon  trial  to  impoBe 
too  great  a  burden  of  mental  labor  upon  the  members  of  the  clas.  Its  ^^ 
was  so  injurious  upon  their  health  and  proficiency  as  to  render  a  diminiitioA  of 
the  number  of  daily  lectures  absolutely  necessary. 

If  anv  additional  reasons  for  the  change  were  recjuisite  they  might  be  found 
in  the  caaiacter  of  the  party  to  which  the  hospitality  of  the 'College  has  been 
tendered,  and  the  unworthiness  of  such  a  favor  which  has  been  manifested  in 
their  course.  It  was  originally  supposed  that  a  Homceopathic  profeasorriup 
might  be  maintained  for  two  years  in  the  Institute  without  inconvenience,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  it  was  designed  to  discontinue  the  chair.  This  giatnit* 
ous  kindness  to  a  system  of  medical  doctrines  commonly  regarded  as  visionaiy 
and  ludicrous,  appeared  to  be  neither  appreciated  nor  understood  by  the  party 
thus  favored.  On  the  contrary,  a  vehement  and  slanderous  opposition  to  the 
Institute  was  manifested  by  prominent  membeis  of  the  very  party  to  whoa 
this  kindness  had  been  extended. 

The  bigotry  and  censorious  language  of  Homcsopathic  physicians  who  seen- 
ed  to  dread  the  influence  of  a  liberal  school  and  to  shrink  from  the  comparison 
of  doctrines,  necessarily  destroyed  their  claims  to  the  respect  and  confidenoe  of 
the  Eclectic  partjr.  Their  shrinking  from  the  free  investigation  of  doctrines 
and  contact  of  mind  with  mind  under  circumstances  so  favorable  and  liberal 
to  themselves,  proved  clearly  that  if  they  had  confidence  in  their  own  doctrines 
they  had  much  less  manly  reliance  upon  the  power  of  truth  than  the  Eclectic 
party. 

The  intolerance  which  has  appeared  to  characterise  the  raojority  of  the  Ho- 
moeopathic party,  proves  that  ultra  Homoeopathy  stands  in  as  hostile  relatione 
to  liberal  medicine  as  does  the  fashionable  system  of  Allopathy.  The  Insti- 
tute cannot  therefore  extend  its  countenance  to  a  party  which  takes  advantafe 
of  every  concession  and  courtesy  to  make  war  upon  the  principles  and  pfo^ress 
of  Eclectic  Reform. 

The  students  of  the  Institute  will  continue  as  before  to  consult  withEdec- 
tic  discrimination  the  pages  of  Allopathic  and  Homoeopathic  text-books,  but 
no  proscriptive  and  intolerant  party  can  ever  be  allowed  again  to  occupy  a  place 
in  the  regular  course  of  lectures. 

In  these  remarks,  while  condemning  the  Homoeopathic  party,  we  do  not  mean 
to  include  all  practitioners  of  Homoeopathy.  On  the  contrary,  we  lemct  as 
conscientious  medical  reformers  those  who  discard  the  authority  of  Hahne- 
mann or  any  other  master,  and  adopt  with  discriminating  independence,  the 
principles  and  resources  of  Homoeopathy  without  discarding  or  condemnii^ 
the  lesources  derived  from  the  American  medical  reform,  or  any  reform  of  sim- 
ilar spirit  and  objects,  and  who  fraternize  cordially  with  every  qpedes  of  sden- 
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tific  BuiatiTe  medial  leform.  Gentlemen  oocup^ng  thk  position  as  indepen- 
dent leforroeiB  or  £clectic  llomcBopeths,  are  entitled  to  our  respect  for  their 
hi^-minded  couise  which  is  well  calculated  to  break  the  shackles  of  proscrip- 
tive  parties. 

In  abolishing  the  Homoeopathic  professorship,  it  is  not  designed  to  cast  anv 
censure  upon  the  late  occupant  of  that  chair,  Prof.  Rosa,  whose  relations  with 
thx*  College,  the  Faculty  and  the  class  have  been  those  of  mutual  kindness 
and  courtesy.  The  claims  of  the  Eclectic  system  of  medical  practice  were 
duly  recognized  by  Prof.  Rosa,  and  tlie  lectures  of  the  Institute  were  prosecuted 
in  a  harmonious  spirit.  But  the  progress  and  result  of  this  experimental  triid 
have  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  me  absence  of  a  liberal  spirit  of  Reform  in 
the  great  medical  parties  which  have  originated  in  Europe,  and  have  greatly 
strengthened  our  convictions  of  the  vast  suneriority  of  the  American  &lectic 
Medical  Reform  over  all  semi -philosophical  and  peeudo-reformatory  systems 
which  embody  some  single  idea  or  principle,  and  forthwith  under  the  fascina- 
tion of  some  dominant  idea  or  some  leadins  mind,  discard  the  rich  and  varied 
results  of  the  clinical  experience,  not  only  oT  past  generations,  but  of  the  pres- 
ent enlightened  and  pmctical  age. 

CALVIN  FLETCHER,  President. 

IsBAKL  WiLsoK,  Secretary. 


SIXTH   ANNUAL   ADDRESS 

OF    THE 

FAOULTT   OF    THE   EOLEOTIO  HEDIOAL    INSTITUTE, 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 


A  medical  school  hound  by  no  sectarian  dogmas,  and  protesting  against  all 
attempts  to  erect  a  particular  standard  of  medical  faiths  nas  great  occasion  to 
define  its  true  position  and  to  state  explicitly  the  objects  and  characteristic 
spirit  of  its  course  of  instruction.  The  Faculty  of  the  Institute  therefore 
deem  it  necessary  in  every  announcement  to  set  forth  distinctly,  in  perspicuous 
ami  unmistakeable  language,  the  position  which  they  hold  amone  medical  par- 
ties, and  the  leading  doctrines  or  pervading  spirit  of  Ameeican  Eclecticism. 

The  name  Eclectic  commends  itself  at  once  to  all  who  approve  of  liberal  in- 
vestigation and  who  deem  it  their  duty  to  gather  knowledge  from  every  avail- 
able source.  As  an  indication  of  mental  liberality,  the  term  is  faultless,  and 
when  such  a  term  is  applied  to  a  medical  school  in  the  midst  of  professional 
organizations  controlled  by  a  narrow  and  inflexible  party  spirit,  it  is  eloquently 
significant  of  a  change  for  the  better — a  suspension  of  professional  bigotry,  an 
extension  of  professional  investigations,  and  a  vast  increase  of  useful  resources 
as  well  as  of  philosophic  truth.  But  however  admirable  Eclecticism  may  be 
in  this  sense,  the  term  is  not  entirely  free  from  objections,  nor  is  it  entirelv 
adequate  to  conveying  a  full  conception  of  the  character  of  the  Institute.  A 
school  merely  Eclectic  would  have  but  the  merit  of  the  industrious  and  impar- 
tial compiler.  In  that  character  it  would  merely  accumulate  with  leamedf  in- 
dustry and  arrange  in  order  the  various  productions  of  more  vigorous  intellects 
in  difierent  a^es  and  nations,  thus  giving  to  its  instructions  a  character  of  di- 
versity and  richness,  if  not  of  harmony  and  force. 

The  term  Eclectic  does  not  imply  original  research  or  positive  opinions,  or 
bold  and  definite  statements  of  principles.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  appro- 
priated to  the  intellectual  labors  of  tnose  who  have  not  the  energy  necesBary 
to  create  or  discover,  and  who  are  therefore  dependent  upon  the  productions  of 
more  vigorous  minds  for  the  character  of  thtir  doctrines.    Henoe  the  term 
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Bclectic  is  joetly  objectionable  as  not  of  itself  conveying  the  idea  of  anjlhin| 
valuable  beyond  the  conimon  stock  of  professional  knowledge,  or  of  any  bola 
and  decisive  course  of  action,  based  upon  great  principles.    That  nrhich  is 

mtrdy  Eclectic  is  liable  to  be  indefinite,  confused  and  unstable. 

But  when  Eclecticism  is  based  upon  a  solid  foundation — when  a  medical 
party  has  determined  upon  a  course  of  action  based  upon  certain  Kieat  piiiid- 
ples  and  facts — and  when,  in  addition  to  its  own  positive  knowl^ige  and  effi- 
cient action,  it  avows  an  eclectic  policy  in  telerence  to  all  the  various  sources 
of  knowledge —then  we  liave  something  substantial  and  definite,  as  vrell  as 
comprehensive  and  liberal.  Such  is  Am ebican  Eclecticism — an  American  sys- 
tem of  medical  doctrine  and  practice,  witii  its  own  strongly  marked  and  pecu- 
liar features  yet  Eclectic  in  its  relations  to  other  systems  and  in  its  rescairhfi 
among  co temporary  writers. 

The  term  Eclectic  is  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  term  for  American  Med- 
ical Reformers,  since  it  implies  an  abandonment  of  the  exclusive  proscriptive 
policy,  which  they  oppose,  and  a  fearless  investigation  of  difierent  sjsiexos. 
It  is  appropriate  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  American  Medical  Reform 
owes  its  existence  to  an  eclectic  freedom  of  investigation — to  a  departure  iroin 
the  dogmas  of  the  schools,  and  an  eclectic  research  in  nature  and  in 'the  results 
of  various  clinical  experience  by  all  classes  of  observers.  These  eclectic  re- 
searches have  not  resulted  in  mere  accumulations  of  materials,  but  have  become 
organized  in  a  great  system  of  safe  and  rational  practice. 

This  system  being  American  in  its  origin,  is  rightljr  styled  the  Amesicas 
System  of  Medicine;  but  as  it  is  not  limited  to  American  researches,  nor  to 
the  labors  of  any  party,  it  claims  the  additional  title  of  Eclectic,  and  bases  i*.s 
claim  to  that  title  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  far  more  Eclectic  in  its  entire  course 
than  any  system  which  has  ever  been  taught  in  a  medical  school. 

The  distinctive  features  of  American  Eclecticism  as  taught  in  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute,  are  such  as  cannot  fail  to  commend  themselves  to  all  well 
disciplined,  benevolent  and  impartial  minds;  and  although  the  course  of  the 
Eclectic  medical  party  has  been  vehemently  opposed  by  many  who  have  never 
understood  distinctly  or  correctly  its  principles  or  course  of  action,  we  cbal* 
lengc  any  rational  objection  to  its  principles  ur  practice  when  correctly  stated. 

The  great  principles  of  the  Eclectic  school  relate  to, — 

1.  The  freedom  of  the  Profession. 

2.  The  safe  and  sanative  character  of  medical  practice. 

3.  The  duty  of  impartial  research  and  continual  progression. 

1st.  As  to  the  freedom  of  the  profession,  the  friends  of  American  Eclecticism 
contend  that  every  member  of  the  medical  profession  owes  his  first  allecianoe 
not  to  societies  and  combinations  of  the  profession  for  selfish  purposes,  c»ut  to 
the  Creator  and  His  laws,  and  to  the  fellow  beings  for  whose  health  the  physi- 
cian is  responsible.  In  fulfilling  these  great  duties,  the  ph}sician  is  bound  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  and  to  use  those 
measures  which  upon  full  investigation  he  may  deem  best  calculated  to  benefit 
the  health  and  preserve  the  lives  of  those  entrusted  to  his  care.  Whatever  the 
measure  or  remedy  which  may  appear  best — whether  new  or  old,  fashionable  or 
unfashionable,  it  is  his  duty  to  use  the  best  means  which  nature,  art  and  science 
have  placed  within  his  reach.  If,  knowing  the  superior  value  of  any  remedy. 
he  should  fail  to  use  it  because  it  had  not  yet  become  universally  known  or  bad 
not  been  sanctioned  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  profession,  (slow  to  in- 
vestigate and  far  from  infallible) — in  other  words,  if  he  should  shrink  from  his 
obvious  and  well  known  duty  to  his  patient  on  account  of  the  desire  to  imi- 
tate old  examj^les  and  preserve  the  uniformity  of  fashion,  he  is  guilty  of  a  groes 
violation  of  his  most  solemn  and  important  duties.  If  any  society  or  a)mbt> 
nation  in  the  profession  should  exert  that  overawing  or  controlling  influence 
over  its  members  which  would  tend  to  restrict  their  freedom  of  action  and 
compel  them  to  sanction  or  perpetuate  methods  of  practice  contrary  to  the  die- 
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totes  of  thmr  own  jodgment  and  unworthj  of  an  enlightened  age,  auch  aode- 
tiea  ace  participatofa  in  the  crime  of  the  iodiTidual  practitioner,  and  their  whole 
influence  'is  pernicious  to  human  welfare. 

Against  all  such  combinations  Medical  Baformen  enter  their  most  earnest 
protest.  No  one  can  deny  that  Medical  Science,  as  it  stands,  is  miserably  im- 
perfect and  full  of  both  toeoretical  and  practical  errors.  Tbe  free  intelligence 
of  the  age  and  ths  continual  progress  of  resean:b  and  experiment  are  daily  de* 
tecting  and  refuting  these  errors.  Honor,  truth,  justice  and  benevolence,  all 
demand  that  the  practitioner  should  be  allowed  to  discard  these  antiquated 
falsehoods  without  a  moment's  delay,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  substitute 
in  their  place  every  improvement  and  discovery  which  stands  the  test  of  clin- 
ical e&perience*  This  right,  Eclectic  Medical  Reformers  demand  for  all,  and 
assert  for  themselves,  regardless  of  all  opposition.  They  are  met  at  the  very 
outset  by  a  well  disciplined  organization  ot  medical  partizans,  and  peremptori- 
ly assured  that  if  they  dare  to  avow  a  disbelief  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  a 
majority  of  the  schools — if  they  dare  to  assert  that  they  will  not  employ  the 
same  pernicious  drugs  in  the  same  pernicious  manner — if  thev  dare  to  substi- 
tale  new  remedies  for  the  old  and  well  .known  articles  of  the  schoob,  they 
shall  be  summarily  punished  for  each  and  all  of  these  ofiences  by  all  the  penal- 
ties which  a  powerful  combination  can  bring  to  bear.  If  it  be  possible  to  ex- 
pel such  uncontrollable  free-thinkers  from  the  ranks  of  the  profession  by  legis* 
Lative  enactment,  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  it  shall  be  done;  but  if  the  Legis- 
latures of  our  several  States  shall  have  been  induced,  by  the  earnest  remon* 
strance  of  the  people,  to  abolish  all  such  unjust  laws,  Uien  every  annoyance 
which  private  conspiracies  and  oimbinations  can  bring  to  bear  shall  be  used  to 
procure  the  professional  defeat,  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  sturdy  rebels  who  will 
not  surrender  their  free  speech  and  thought  to  medical  clubs  and  coUeses. 

We  regard  all  such  attempts  to  enforce  a  professional  censorship  ana  sustain 
a  species  of  medical  despotism  as  criminal  in  the  highest  degree.  We  regard 
the  entire  scheme  of  enforcing  medical  conformity  as  an  outrage  upon  justice 
and  a  bi  ght  upon  the  welfare  of  society,  worthy  to  rank  with  the  political  and 
hierarchicdl  despotisms  of  Europe,  and  equally  demanding  the  stern  and  fear- 
less resistance  of  every  lover  of  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  his  country. 

There  might  be  some  excuse  for  such  intolerant  combinations  if  they  were 
the  union  of  good  men  to  perpetuate  systems  of  benevolence  and  to  repress 
dangerous  anl  pernicious  errors.  If  they  were  simply  designed  to  ejihance  the 
scientific  atiainments  of  the  profession  and  lo  repress  the  mischievous  errors  of 
sciolists,  such  an  aim  might  partially  excuse  the  means  employed.  But  this  is 
far  from  being  the  case.  No  amount  of  professional  learning  or  moral  worth 
can  atone  for  the  deadly  sin  of  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  upon  an  ab- 
struse subject.  The  question  with  a  medical  society  is  not  whether  tne  suspect- 
ed individual  has  been  ignorant  or  unskilful,  and  tailed  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  to  his  patients,  but  simply  whether  he  has  preserved  his  allegiance  to  the 
society  and  a  strict  conformity  to  its  fashions,  if  he  has  departed  from  these 
fashions,  the  success  of  his  practice  but  aggravates  his  ^ilt.  If  he  has  treated 
cholera  successfully  without  using  either  calomel,  opium  or  the  lancet,  if  he 
has  cured  ninety  or  ninety- five  per  cent,  of  his  patients  when  othere  have  cured 
but  sixty  per  cent.,  his  superior  skill  and  success  excite  not  candid  inquiry,  but 
a  sterner  malediction  against  bis  rebellious  career  of  benevolence. 

Such  combinations  against  science,  intelligence  and  freedom  constitute  the 
disgrace  of  the  medical  profession  and  have  largely  contributed  to  the  loss  of 
confidence  and  respect  which  constitutes  their  standing  theme  of  compUint. 
it  is  time  that  every  independent  and  high-minded  member  of  the  profession 
should  speak  out  manfully  to  denounce  and  suppress  this  system  of  intolerance 
which  has  so  Ivng  crippled  the  progress  and  dishonored  the  character  of  the 
medical  protessiou.  It  is  time  that  every  one  should  claim  for  himself  and  ex- 
tend to  otheis  lue  ^invilege  of  free  investigation  and  free  action  in  the  solemn 
responsioilitics  ot  the  medial  profession. 
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Let  igmmnoft,  clmtlatanrj  and  maUpractioe  be  condemned  on  al!  occnsioiiSw 
bat  let  conscientious  differences  of  opinion  be  respected  and  honored;  for  it  if 
by  free  investigation  alone  that  the  science  can  be  impiOTed.  * 

dd.  The  safe  and  sanative  charactev  op  MsniCAL  pbactice. — That  a  saier 
and  more  sanative  system  of  treatment  should  be  adopted,  is  the  conviction  €l 
a  great  portion  of  the  medical  profession.  The  great  majority  of  practitioneif^ 
as  they  advance  in  life  and  mature  their  experience  become  more  cautious  in 
the  use  of  drugs.  The  general  practice  of  tne  profession  is  lar  less  heroic  and 
destructive  now  than  it  was  twenty  years  since.  The  blood-letting  lenoet  and 
the  amputating  knife  are  much  less  frequently  used.  The  mercurial  pttuac^ 
18  used  in  more  moderate  doses  and  much  less  frequently.  Cold  and  warn 
water  are  often  made  substitutes  for  drugs,  and  new  remedies  from  botaaic 
sources  are  attracting  additional  attention.  A  most  beneficent  reform  in  the 
healing  art  is  thus  proeressing  in  America  and  Europe;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
with  such  snail -paoea  slowness  (on  account  of  the  prevalent  syntem  of  strict 
conformity  and  collegiate  discipline)  that  it  is  requisite  to  look  bnck  for  a  nun- 
her  of  years  to  detect  its  progress. 

Yet  slow  as  it  is,  it  is  very  certain  that  in  time  it  will  remove  all  the  objec- 
tionable features  of  medical  practice  which  are  now  maintained  hy  ienoiance 
and  conservatism.  Unwilling  to  wait  another  century  for  a  thorough  leforu 
of  the  most  conspicuous  abuses  of  the  profession,  thousands  hare  didcarded  at 
once  in  supreme  disgust  the  entire  system  of  drug  practice  and  resorted  to  the 
safer  processes  of  the  water  cure,  or  the  gentle  luia  harmless  prescriptions  ctf 
Homeopathy. 

If  there  were  no  other  method  of  reforming  the  medical-  profession  but  by 
discarding  all  its  varied  and  potent,  though  often  dangerous  resources,  ibr  the 
simple  medication  of  vrater  and  infinitesimal  preparations,  we  should  eagpily 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  thus  escaping  from  the  evils  and  dangers  of  a  sjsitm 
of  practice  which  has  lost  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  cholera  cases, 
and  which  in  ail  classes  of  diseases  exhibits  a  lai^  mortality. 

But  we  perceive  no  occasion  for  so  ultra  and  extravagant  a  courae.  The  la- 
bors of  the  world's  best  intellects  for  centuries  hare  not  been  in  vain,  and  the 
fund  of  positive  knowledge  which  we  of  this  generation  have  gathered  from 
experience  and  careful  investigation,  is  too  firmly  fixeil  to  be  dipturbed  bv 
nstless  theorists.  When  new  observations  made  with  sufficient  caution  and 
verified  by  sufficient  repetition,  are  offered  us,  we  are  pleased  to  receive  then 
as  an  addition  to  our  stock,  and  to  arrange  the  new  discoveries  in  their  proper 
positions  as  a  portion  of  medical  science.  To  go  further  tlnn  this— to  become 
mfiitnated  with  a  novelty  and  lose  all  interest  in  old  and  well  established 
troths,  would  indicate  a  weak  and  unstable  mind.  Yet  there  are  many  leafaoos 
which  excuse  so  ultra  a  course  in  the  present  state  of  medical  practice.  The 
immense  evils  of  old  school  practice  and  its  great  inferiority  to  every  respecta- 
ble svstem  of  medical  reform,  create  in  the  mind  of  each  practitioner  an  enthu- 
siastic partiality  in  favor  of  that  reform  to  which  he  has  given  especial  atten- 
tion, and  as  the  division  of  the  medical  profession  into  disciplined  and  hostile 
parties  rendera  it  desirable  and  convenient  for  each  one  to  assume  a  ilefinite  po- 
sition, he  naturally  fails  in  with  that  party  with  the  merits  of  which  be  is  best 
acquainted 

JBut  whether  the  propensity  to  reject  our  common  resources  and  become  in- 
fatuated with  new  and  exclusive  systems  of  practice,  such  as  those  of  Homeeo- 
pathy  and  Hydropathy,  arises  from  instability  of  purpose,  from  narrowness  of 
mind,  or  from  the  influence  of  party  discipline  and  the  difficulty  of  an  inde- 
pendent course,  all  such  extremes  are  unworthy  of  an  enlightened  and  pnci- 
cal  physician.  Yet  still  more  absurd  and  utterly  indefensible  is  the  conduct  of 
ihose  who  repose  a  foolish  confidence  in  the  dignity  and  wisdom  of  t\»  meet 
numerous  portion  of  the  profe^ion,  and  refuse  to  investigate  the  modem  im- 
piovements  which  have  not  been  admitted  in  the  Colleges.    Collides  wmI  mcd- 
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ical  societies  have  always  been  wionR  in  refeTence  to  new  traths,  and  those 
who  follow  their  authority  on  such  subjects  are  very  sure  of  being  xnsled. 

The  course  of  American  Eclecticism  is  to  cherish  and  preserve  the  entire 
body  of  medical  science  which  has  been  accumulated  by  correct  obeerrers,  but 
gradually  and  cautiously  to  add  to  our  knoivledge  every  new  fact  or  principle 
demonstrated  by  experience,  and  every  new  remedy  of  yalue,  at  the  same  time 
discarding  as  fast  as  possible  all  methods  of  practice  which  are  dangerous,  de- 
structive and  debilitating,  so  as  to  render  the  practice  of  noedicine  truly  the 
healing  art.  The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  this  respect  by 
American  Eclectic  Physicians  have  so  greatly  improyed  and  so  ladically  chang* 
ed  the  character  of  medical  practice  as  to  be  almost  incredible  to  those  who 
have  not  witnessed  their  application. 

While  it  is  unknown  in  old  school  institutions  that  efficient  substitutes  for 
mercury  exist,  the  more  extensive  and  accurate  investigation  of  Eclectic  prac* 
titioners  has  shown  not  only  that  excellent  substitutes  for  mercurial  medicines 
may  be  found,  but  that  for  all  the  purposes  of  medical  practice  the  mercurials 
are  inferior  to  several  medicines  Moich  are  used  in  their  plaoe,  either  as  chola- 
gogues,  cathartics  or  alteratives,  or  for  any  other  purpose  except  that  of  per- 
manently poisoning  the  constitution  and  impairing  its  vitality.  To  be  able 
successfully  to  dispense  with  mercurials  has  long  been  regaided  as  a  desidera- 
tum. This  desideratum  we  have  attained,  and  no  one  who  witnesses  the  re- 
sults of  the  Eclectic  practice,  or  who  properly  tests  the  apnlication  of  its  re- 
medies can  ever  after  regard  mercury  as  a  necessary  article  or  the  materia  med- 
ica.  Hence,  considering  its  many  dangerous  properties  in  connection  with  its 
established  inferiority,  we  no  longer  retain  it  in  our  officinal  list.  While  thus 
rejecting  mercury,  arsenic  and  a  few  other  poisonous  agents  from  our  officinal 
list  of  remedies,  we  bring  forward  a  large  number  of  others  so  as  to  present 
much  ampler  practical  resources  than  are  usually  imparted  in  the  couiee  of  pro- 
fessional study. 

Not  only  new  remedies  but  new  courses  of  treatment  have  been  introduced 
by  means  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  attain  another  great  desideratum  and  en- 
tirely abolish  the  practice  of  general  depletion  by  bloodletting  in  all  classes  of 
cases.  We  are  prejpared  to  show  the  absurdity  of  bloodletting  by  scientific 
reasoning  upon  the  facts  of  chemistry  and  pathology,  or  by  the  tests  of  expe- 
rience in  medical  practice. 

These  two  great  practical  changes  h^ive  now  been  tested  for  more  than  twen- 
ty years  by  &lectic  practitioners,  and  there  is  a  most  remarkable  unanimity 
among  several  thousand  practitioners  as  to  the  entire  needlessness  of  the  agen- 
cies which  we  have  rejected,  and  as  to  the  vast  superiority  of  modes  of  treat- 
ment either  by  the  colleges  or  the  authors  devoted  to  the  old  school  system. 

It  has  been  earnestly  desired  to  obtain  the  statistics  of  the  comparative  mor- 
tality of  the  Eclectic  and  the  old  school  system  of  practice.  So  far  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  former  has  been  attained,  it  appears  that  the  mortality  of  the 
Eclectic  practice  in  all  classes  of  diseases  is  less  than  two  per  cent.  The  aver- 
age mortality  of  private  practice  on  the  old  school  system  is  mcU  known  to  be 
far  more  than  this,  although  extensive  statistics  have  not  been  obtained.  The 
average  mortality  of  Hospitals  under  the  old  school  practice  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  Europe,  appears  from  the  most  extensive  statistics  to  be  about  tea 
per  cent. 

The  average  mortality  of  cholera  under  the  Eclectic  practice  as  reported  in 
Cincinnati,  appears  to  be  four  and  a  third  per  cent.  Three  times  as  great  a 
mortality  as  this  would  be  considered  remarkably  successful  practice  by  the 
profession  generally,  and  even  ten  times  as  great  a  mortality  has  been  in  many 
instances  quite  common. 

Such  results  in  the  treatment  of  our  prevalent  epidemics  indicate  extensive 
improTements  in  the  details  of  practice,  not  less  remarkable  and  valuable  than 
the  introduction  of  yaccination  by  Jenner;  and  we  must  also  add,  they  have 
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been  no  less  bitterly  opposed  and  denounced  bj  those  who  have  neidier  tested, 
examined  nor  even  unaerstood  them. 

In  the  following  extract  from  our  fifth  annual  address  reference  is  made  to 
other  important  features  of  medical  science  as  taught  in  the  Institute.  The 
recent  publication  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  American  Eclectic  System  of 
Surgery,  by  Prof.  Benj.  L.  Hill  will  afford  a  fair  opportunity  to  thoee  who  de- 
sire to  investigate  the  claims  of  the  Eclectic  system  in  that  department. 

"In  the  practice  of  surgery,  aa  well  as  in  other  departments,  the  remarkable  ia- 
provements  and  superior  results  of  Eclectic  medicine,  in  comparison  with  all  ^st 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  highest  skill  of  Europe,  challenges  professional  Mn- 
tiny.  It  is  not  in  the  use  of  the  knife,  nor  in  mechanical  dexterity,  that  any  peca- 
liar  merit  is  claimed;  but  in  the  preservation  of  life  and  limb— in  the  subetitatioa 
of  scientific  constitutional  treatment  for  the  reckless  use  of  the  knife,  ties  the  piis- 
cipal  glory  of  Eclectic  Surgery.  For  further  illustration  we  can  only  refer  to  the 
many  thousands,  who  have  been  benefitted  by  Eclectic  Surgical  practice.  In  the 
obstetrical  department — especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  females,  the 
reform  has  been  no  less  decisive  and  important  than  in  general  practice.  But  as 
the  limits  of  this  address  do  not  admit  of  specifications,  we  can  only  invite  a  can- 
did scrutiny,  and  refer  to  the  decisive  opinions  entertained  by  all  who  have  made 
themselves  fully  acquainted  with  Eclectic  medicine,  after  studying  the  zesoarces 
of  old  school  practice. 

"In  physiology  and  medical  philosophy*  the  instructions  of  the  Institute  are  es- 
sentially different  from  those  of  any  other  school  in  Europe  or  America.  This  is 
the  only  school  in  which  the  facts  of  Phrenology  and  Animal  Magnetism  have  beea 
properly  recognized  and  explained  as  a  portion  of  medical  science.  It  is  the  only 
school  in  which  the  functions  of  the  brain,  as  a  physiological  organ,  have  beea 
correctly  taught. 

"To  a  member  ofthis  FaeuUy  hefongi  the  honor  of  discoveriDff  the  proper  method  or«zplari«ff  tbs 
ftiiKStioDt  of  the  hmin.  deiermlninf;  \\%  mental  and  F  hy  siolof  {ral  po«r«r«,  and  the  relations  wmrh  ii 
bean  to  all  parts  of  the  human  boitv.  By  tbia  di«'Overy  the  hifheat  problems  ofp'jcboles^  and  pby- 
■iolngy  which  have  ever  enjraxed  the  attention  of  man,  are  made  arces!>ible  to  ri^itf  expenaseatal  is* 

?|uiry  and  acientiflc  demons'ration.  Thi«  di»covei7  (the  eeaentiat  trtitb  of  wbirh  has  been  recofnize^ 
a  Europe  as  well  as  America,)  not  only  lays  the  fonndatlon  fbr  a  frand  at  stem  of  phtleeophy  ia 
which  all  ^cience8  relaiing  to  man  find  th«ir'ai>propriaie  place,  but  explains  the  philosophical  lawsot 
bisconttltotion  in  reference  to  its  int«!rnal  sympathiep, — the  influence  o  medicine* and  food;  the  tM»- 
■as  and  natnre  of  diseases  and  contagion ;  the  principles  of  therapeotice,  and  the  earire  pbilMop^  of 
medicine. 

"The  medical  philosophvof  the  Inetiinte  bf  ing  thns  based  upon  a  knowledf»eof  the  mainiyiii^i  of 
the  human  cona<itution,  (the  mneh  nedected  nerrons  system)  is  e8«entiallT  dilTer^nt  fcom  that  tavflK 
in  other  s«<hools.  It  recognizes  fnlly  the  relations  which  all  methoilsof  treatment  hear  to  the  tow»  of 
life  and  health,  and  hence  appreciates  liberally  the  roerita  alike  of  Homosopathy,  Allopathy,  Hydto- 
pathy,  and  aU  pecuUar  medii^^l  theoHpt.  In  short  oor  medical  philosophy  is  not  a  system  of  eectariaa 
dogmatism,  bote  gaidiofr,  inapiring  and  progroisive  influence.** 

Notwithstanding  our  disposition  to  appreciate  and  adopt  liberally  all  im- 
provements from  sectarian  schools  of  meaicine.  we  have  lo  announce  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  Professorship  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Homoeopa- 
thic Medicine.  Such  a  chair  (occupied  by  an  exclusively  Homceopathic  phy- 
sician,) although  capable  of  imparting  useful  knowledge,  was  too  little  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  spirit  and  philosophy  of  the  scbool  to  produce  a  satis- 
factory effect  upon  the  minds  of  students.  It  is  necessary  in  a  school  devoted 
to  Eclectic  Medical  Reform  that  the  cotemporary  reforms  of  Homaopathy, 
Hydropathy,  6cc.,  should  be  distinctly  presented  in  accordance  with  the  Edei- 
tic  philosophy,  and  not  by  the  anti-Eclectic  partizans  of  exclusive  systems. 
The  Faculty  of  the  Institute  having  ^iven  their  attention  to  the  rival  systems 
of  meHicine  before  the  public  mind  will  be  enabled  with  proper  unity  and  con- 
sistency lo  present  whatever  knowledge  upon  such  subjects  may  be  necessaiy 
in  a  liberal  medical  education. 

3d.  As  to  the  duty  of  impartial  research  and  continued  progression.  We 
hold  that  those  who  are  taught  in  sectarian  schools  of  medicine  should  guard 
against  bigotry  an:l  narrowness,  and  should  make  it  a  rule  to  examine  for  ibem- 
selves  the  claims  of  different  systems,  as  well  as  the  claims  of  facts  and  prind 

Sles  which  still  lie  undeveloped  in  Nature.     It  is  conceived  that  the  Eclectic 
fedicjil  system  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  effects  of  such  a  course  in  lea- 
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ding  to  a  system  of  pmctioe  so  far  beyond  the  established  modes  in  its  benefi- 
cial effects.  Signal  as  have  been  the  triumphs  of  the  Eclectic  spirit  heretofore 
in  the  accamulation  of  knowledge  and  the  salvation  of  life,  we  cannot  avoid 
the  conviction  that  still  greater  iinprovements  may  yet  be  attained  by  the  same 
independent  course  of  investigation. 

In  conclusion  we  would  say  to  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  that 
in  the  progress  of  science  we  continuallv  find  new  truths,  arising  often  from 
humble  sources,  coming  into  conflict  with  the  established  dogmas  of  wealthy 
and  powerfully  organized  parties,  and  grddually  by  the  force  ot  reason  alone  at- 
taining universal  recognition.  In  such  conflicts  between  truth  and  error,  we 
find  trat  men  are  often  converted  from  opponents  to  supporters  of  the  truth  in 
spite  of  all  the  influence  of  prejudice,  fashion  and  self-interest,  but  rarely  if 
ever  do  we  find  any  one  who  has  adopted  the  truth  renounce  his  convictions 
or  change  his  position,  however  strong  the  influences  and  temptation  arrayed 
against  him.  Such  has  been  the  progress  of  the  Eclectic  Meitical  Reform— a 
series  of  triumphs  over  the  most  slubDorn  prejudices — a  movement  of  pro£ress 
in  which  there  is  no  wavering  or  turning  back.  The  prosperous  career  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute  and  the  rapid  diffusion  of  our  principles  indicate 
plainly  that  the  position  which  we  have  a8«-umed  is  the  most  congenial  to  the 
American  mind,  and  that  the  future  medical  practice  of  this  continent  will  be 
controlled,  not  by  the  traditions,  authorities  or  societies  of  Europe,  but  by  the 
American  Eclectic  system  of  comprehensive,  safe  and  sanative  medical  science. 

JOSEPH  R.  BUCHANAN,  M.  D., 

DSAH   OF  THE  FaCULTT. 

Cincinnati,  Sept  2,  1850. 


THE  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  whose  announce- 
mrnt  appears  in  our  columns  to-day,  have  been  reorganized,  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner.  This  college,  which  is  the  established 
head-quarters  of  the  American  Eclectic  System  of  Medicine,  re- 
quires remarkable  abilities  and  attainments  to  fulfill  the  demands 
of  the  puhlic  opinion  of  the  profession,  arising  from  its  high  and 
responsible  position.  None  but  medical  men  of  the  first  class, 
whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  be  quoted  as  authority,  could  main- 
tain honorably  such  a  position.  We  are,  therefore,  gratified  in  be- 
ing able  to  announce  that  the  Trustees  have  placed  in  the  chairs  of 
the  Institute  a  corps  of  veteran  teachers  and  practitioners,  each  of 
whom  enjoys  a  wide-spread  reputation  and  influence,  whose  joint 
abilities  bid  fair  to  maintain  their  college,  as  heretofore,  the  prin- 
cipal medical  school  of  our  city. 

Having  observed  with  interest  the  progress  and  success  of  the 
Faculty  for  several  years  past,  we  think  a  brief  sketch  of  their 
character  and  merits  would  gratify  our  readers. 

Prof.  Gatchell,  the  anatomist,  is  one  of  the  most  learned,  accu- 
rate aud  accomplished  professors  in  our  country,  perfectly  at  home 
upon  almost  any  subject  in  science,  literature  and  statistics.  As  a 
teacher  he  is  universally  popular. 

Prof.  Buchanan  is  already  widely  known  in  America,  and  even 
in  Europe,  as  one  of  the  most  profound  and  original  writers  of  the 
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age,  in  reference  to  the  science  of  man  and  the  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system.  He  is  a  perspicuous  and  eloquent  teacher.  Thou- 
sands are  looking  with  ea^mess  for  his  promised  works  upon 
physiological  ana  phrenological  science.  As  a  teacher  of  medical 
philosophy,  he  is  nrm  and  decided,  hut  at  the  same  time  pre-emin- 
ently liberal.  In  addition  to  his  professorship,  he  edits  with  abil- 
ity  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  and  Buchanan's  Journal  of  Man, 
both  monthly  publications  of  great  interest. 

Prof.  L.  E.  Jones  is  a  veteran  teacher  of  the  Eclectic  system 
of  materia  medica,  and  his  voluminous  work  upon  that  subject, 
which  has  been  so  impatiently  expected,  will  rank  with  the  United 
States  Dispensatory  as  a  standard  authority,  but  will  contain,  if  it 
corresponds  to  his  lectures,  much  valuable  information  not  to  be 
found  in  other  standard  works.  We  are  gratified  to  announce  that 
this  important  work  has  approached  near  its  completion.  As  a 
lecturer.  Dr.  J.  is  celebrated  for  thorough  and  efficient  teaching. 

Prof.  Benj.  L.  Hill  is  not  only  an  experienced  and  efficient  tea- 
cher, but  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  practical  works  on  sorgenr 
ever  published.  Hill's  Surgery  is  the  standard  system  among  med> 
ical  reformers.  Dr.  H.  is  celebrated  for  his  energy  and  despatch. 
His  admirable  work  on  surgery  is  said  to  have  been  written  in 
about  four  months.  In  leaching,  he  goes  directly  to  the  point,  and 
deals  in  matters  of  fact,  of  which  he  has  an  ample  store. 

Prof.  I.  Gibson  Jones,  from  Columbus,  is  generally  regatded  as 
the  ablest  and  most  experienced  practitioner  in  the  ranks  of  Ameri- 
can Eclecticism.  He  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Eclectic  med- 
ical reform  in  the  West.  As  a  teacher  of  practical  medicine,  he 
is  thought  by  his  friends  to  have  no  superior  m  America.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  he  will  very  soon  communicate  the  fruits  of  his  exten> 
sive  observations  in  a  systematic  work. 

All  of  the  members  of  this  Faculty  lecture  in  an  agreeable,  in- 
structive, and  practical  manner.  The  whole  character  of  the 
school  is  peculiarly  practical,  and  its  graduates  are  said  to  enter 
upon  their  professional  duties  with  an  enviable  degree  of  confidence 
arising  from  their  thorough  instruction  and  ample  practical  resour- 
ces. The  Institute  has  been  raised  to  its  present  flourishing  con- 
dition by  the  indomitable  energy  of  its  Faculty,  and  their  heart}* 
devotion  to  its  duties  as  teachers.  Every  thing  superfluous  is 
thrown  aside  for  matters  of  real  utility.  In  practical  Anatomy, 
under  the  care  of  Prof.  Gatchell  and  the  excellent  Demonstrator, 
Dr.  Owens,  as  well  as  in  all  the  practical  departments ,  the  utmost 
care  is  taken  to  secure  thorough  scholarship. — Daily  Timet. 
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ECLECTICISM  AND  HOM(EOPATHY. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institttte,  at  a  meeting 
held  Aug.  22d,  have  formally  abolished  the  Chair  of  Homoeopap 
thy.  The  reasons  which  impelled  them  to  this  course  were  nu« 
merous  and  urgent.  As  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  ar- 
guments in  this  case  were  so  convincing,  it  appeared  rather  remark* 
able  that  such  a  professorship  should  have  been  tolerated  in  an  Ec- 
lectic School. 

The  chair  was  established  from  the  best  and  most  generous  mo* 
tives.  {Eclectic  reformers  take  an  enlai^ed  view  of  science,  and 
draw  their  medical  knowledge  first  and  principally  from  nature, 
secondly  from  the  Allopathic,  Homoeopathic,  and  all  other  medical 
systems  which  contain  limited  portions  of  the  truth.  Hence  they 
require  of  their  students  a  proper  knowledge  of  Allopathic  and 
other  text  books,  in  order  to  secure  the  most  liberal  attainments. 
The  ample  supply  of  able  Allopathic  works  insures  a  sufficient  at- 
tention  to  the  knowledge  which  they  impart;  but  the  literature  of  Ho- 
mcdopathy  being  much  more  scanty  and  in  a  much  less  intelligiUe 
and  prepossessing  form,  it  was  desired  by  the  faculty  of  the  In- 
stitute to  make  up  for  this  deficiency  by  rendering  a  course  of  prac- 
tical lectures  on  the  subject  accessible  to  their  students.  Hence  an 
extra  professorship  of  Homoeopathy  was  added  to  the  Institute. 
This,  however,  was  attended  by  serious  evils.  The  Faculty  had 
previously  taxed  the  energies  of  their  students  to  the  utmost  by 
their  laborious  and  extensive  courses  of  lectures,  and  the  addition 
of  the  HomcBopathic  course  became  rather  oppressive — injurious  to 
^e  health  of  the  class,  and  distracting  to  their  minds  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  subjects  presented.  Still  it  was  designed  to  maintain 
the  chair  during  two  sessions  unless  more  imperative  objections 
arose;  but  the  followiug  additional  objections  were  presented  to  the 
Board  and  decided  them  to  abolish  the  chair: 

1.  The  Homoeopathic  system  is  but  a  limited  portion  of  medical 
science,  and  contains  practical  errors,  delusions  and  false  philoso- 
phy. The  continuance  of  the  professorship  produces  a  general 
impression  that  the  Institute  sanctions  or  endorses  those  errors  to 
which  it  has  merely  given  a  hearing;. 

2.  As  the  harmony  of  the  school  renders  it  necessary  to  avoid 
dissensions  among  the  Faculty,  the  errors  of  Homoeopathy  were 
left  to  their  own  progress  without  being  duly  exposed  or  illustrated 
by  the  professors,  while  the  HomcBopathic  chair  was  preserved. 

3.  A  special  Homoeopathic  professorship  is  of  no  utility  what- 
ever at  the  present  time  as  the  Faculty  of  the  Institute  understand 
thoroughly  both  the  philosophy  and  the  practical  details  of  Hom- 
oeopathy, and  need  no  foreign  assistance  to  do  the  subject  justice. 
Nor  is  It  judicious  to  allow  the  time  of  students  to  be  so  largely 
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occupied  by  a  course  of  instruction  which  embodies  so  manj  idle 
speculations  and  gross  practical  errors. 

4.  Although  the  Eclectic  principles  are  sufficiently  comprebeo- 
sive  to  harmonize  with  all  forms  of  truth,  and  although  the  two 
systems  coincide  in  rejecting  blood-letting,  mercurial  poisoning  and 
other  abuses,  the  Eclectic  and  HomcBopathic  parties  cannot  harmo- 
niously co-operate  until  the  latter  shall  have  changed  its  character. 
A  jparty  governed  by  one  idea  alone,  and  rejecting  every  thing  else, 
will  not  harmonize  with  Eclectic  reformers,  who  hold  fast  to  the 
results  of  experience,  and  present  reform  in  a  conservative  instead 
of  destructive  manner.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  professo^ 
ship,  although  a  few  Homceopathic  physicians  have  manifested  a 
liberal  spirit,  the  ^at  body  of  the  party  have  manifested,  in  all 
their  acts  and  publications,  not  only  the  most  intolerant  bigotiy  aod 
opposition  to  liberal  medical  reform,  but  an  apparent  dread  of  the 
free  investigation  of  their  doctrines  by  independent  minds.  Bj 
riving  to  such  a  party  the  support  and  character  derived  from  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  Institute,  additional  strength  has  been  given  to  the 
opponents  of  Eclecticism,  and  favors  have  been  extended  to  a  par- 
ty which  has  proved  itself  unworthy  of  such  a  position. 

Such  were  some  of  the  principal  reasons  which  were  laid  before 
the  Board,  and  for  these  reasons  the  Homoepathic  professorship 
was  immediately  abolished — ^not  from  any  especial  objection  to 
Prof.  Rosa,  but  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  sentiment  of 
the  Eclectic  medical  profession,  that  the  Homoeopathic  party,  not- 
withstanding its  reformatory  tendencies,  is  in  reality  but  a  more 
subtle,  modern  form  of  medical  hunkerism,  the  progress  of  which, 
although  it  overthrows  the  terrible  evils  of  the  Allopathic  system, 
tends  to  delude  and  contract  the  mind,  and  to  hinder  the  free  pro- 
gress of  medical  science. — {Daily  Times.)  A  Tbustss. 


EcLRCTic  Medical  Institute. — The  annoal  announcement  of 
this  flourishing  College  appears  in  our  columns.  The  Faculty 
have  re-organized  and  the  chairs  are  filled  by  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  reputation  in  their  respective  departments  as  teachers  and 
authors.  The  Institute  holds  the  same  relative  position  in  the 
American  Eclectic  system  of  medicine  which  the  Medical  school 
of  Paris  does  to  the  old  school  profession.  The  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  the  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Dr.  I.  G.  Jones,  of 
Columbus,  a  veteran  teacher  and  practitioner,  who  is  regarded  by 
his  friends  as  having:  no  superior  in  our  country  in  the  depaitmeot 
to  which  he  has  befn  cho8en.-Co/«m&{a»  f  Great  WeT 
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[From  the  Dailf  Times. 

ECLECTICISM  vs.  ONE-IDEAISM, 

Mb.  Editor  : — Your  HomcBopathic  correspondent  of  Wednes* 
day,  in  addition  to  a  little  harmless  impertinence  which  is  unwor* 
thy  of  notice,  expresses  his  gratification  at  the  abolition  of  the 
Homoeopathic  professorship.  It  is  quite  probable  that  an  ambitous 
<<  Homoeopathic  Physician,"  aspiring  to  a  professorship  himself, 
may  rejoice  at  the  abolition  of  a  professorship  which  would  have 
been  a  serious  obstacle  to  his  success.  But  if  any  Homoeopathic 
physician  is  pleased  with  that  event,  (aside  from  selfish  motives,) 
what  does  such  admission  betray?  Of  course  the  Homoeopath 
desires  the  success  of  Homoeopathy ;  and  if  he  has  full  confidence 
in  its  substantial  merits,  he  must  desire  to  see  books,  professorships, 
lectures,  and  every  other  mode  of  propagating  the  doctrine.  He 
must  feel  indignant  that  his  valuable  truths  are  spurned  from  every 
medical  college  and  medical  journal  in  the  land,  and  anxious  to 

(procure  a  place  and  a  fair  hearing.  Under  these  circumstances,  a 
iberal  medical  school  bad  given  the  friends  of  the  system  a  place 
for  their  chosen  representative,  their  ablest  man.  It  was  given  as 
a  special  favor,  and  received  as  such  with  gratitude,  and  to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  gift,  the  professor  was  allowed  to  teach  his  doc- 
trines without  opposition  or  criticism,  sustained  by  the  whole 
influence  of  the  faculty  in  receiving  a  full  and  fair  hearing.  If 
Homoeopathy  was  demonstrably  true,  it  was  just  in  the  right  posi- 
tion to  vindicate  its  superiority.  But  the  shrewd  ^^  Homoeopathic 
Physician,"  and  others  of  the  same  sort,  knew  very  well  that  their 
science  was  in  a  dangerous  position,  exposed  merely  to  fair,  open 
comparison  with  a  more  comprehensive  system ;  and  greatly  were 
they  disturbed  by  the  fear  that  a  few  Homoeopathic  students  niisht 
look  beyond  the  limited  horizon  of  infinitesimal  medicine.  The 
Eclectic  party  had  no  fear  of  being  injured  by  comparison  with 
anjr  other  party;  but  the  poor,  persecuted  Homoeepathic  party, 
which  had  so  long  sought  a  place  in  a  medical  college,  trembled  in 
fear  and  agony  at  the  realization  of  their  hopes. 

They  really  desired  for  the  salvation  of  Homoeopathy  to  be  per- 
secutedf  and  excluded  a  little  longer  by  medical  schools,  and  to 
gather  their  little  flock  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  students  into  exclu- 
sively  Homoeopathic  schools,  were  not  a  single  idea  beyond 
Hahnemannism  would  ever  be  tolerated.  While  Homoeopathists 
were  in  the  position  of  an  insulted  and  persecuted  party,  knocking 
in  vain  for  admission  at  the  doors  of  medical  schools.  Eclectics 
felt  a  sympathy  for  the  oppressed,  and  gave  them  a  place,  with  all 
the  hospitality  in  their  power.  They  even  risked  their  own  repu- 
tation by  introducing  the  party  and  its  doctrines  to  their  friend  and 
requesting  for  them  a  friendly  reception.    But  when  the  party,  as  a 
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party,  proved  itself  unworthy  and  showed  every  dinx>sition  to  shun 
investigation  and  get  up  a  jealous,  narrow-minded,  persecotiog 
organization,  it  became  evident  that  the  Homceopathic  paity  wu 
very  little  better  in  its  essential  spirit  than  its  Allopathic  rival— 
hence  it  lost  its  hold  on  the  sympathy  of  liberals  and  was  ja«dj 
discarded  by  the  colle^. 

The  medical  world  is  cut  up  into  narrow-minded,  bigoted  parties, 
each  striving  to  maintain  its  existence,  and  to  perpetuate  doctrioM 
partly  true  and  partly  false,  by  abusing  its  rivals,  by  coDcealiog 
their  merits,  and  by  cultivating  bigotiy  m  its  pupils.     In  tbu  state 
of  things,  while  old  school  Ailopathists  dare  not  face  the  facts  ctf 
Homoeopathy,  Hydropathy  and  the  American  Medical  Reform, 
and  while  Ilomoeopathists  also  dare  not  face  the  facts  and  teadi- 
ings  of  the  American    Medical  System,  we  have  a  party  who 
examine  every  thing  and  fear  nothing — ^who  are  not  afraid  to  teach 
their  doctrines  anywhere  and  to  brin^  them  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ence— who  are  not  afraid  to  do  justice  to  their  rivals,  and  who 
gather  medical  truth  from  every  quarter.     A   rational  system  of 
medicine    includes    both  Homceo-pathy  and  Anti-pa'by.      The 
Eclectic  medical  system  recognizes,  adopts  and  acts  upon  the  Ai^- 
pathic.  Allopathic  and  HomiBopathic  laws,  and  is  therefore  matly 
superior  to  any  system  such  as  the  Homoeopathic,  which  emoraoes 
one  law  alone.     The  Eclectic  system  is  the  true  catholic,  perma- 
nent system  of  science,  and  is  just  as  much  superior  to  the  ooe^ 
idea'd  systems  of  Homoeopathy  and  Hydropathy  as  the  whole  is 
superior  to  its  parts.     So  long  as  the  Homceopathic  party  or  its 
leaders  are  limited  to  one  idea,  so  long  will  they  be  incompetent  to 
maintain  themselves  except  by  comparison  with  the  gross  errors 
and  malpractice  of  old  school  Allopathy.     And  when  Hookbo- 
pathy  has  fulfilled  its  great  mission  of  substituting  the  haraless 
sugar  pills  for  the  destructive  drugs  and  lancet  of  old  school  prao> 
tice,  it  will  terminate  its  distinctive  career  and  become  merged  (so 
fitr  as  true)  in  the  great  body  of  rational  medicine  in  the  poaition 
which  has  been  assigned  it  by  American  Eclecticism. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  present  prosperity  of  HorocBopathy, 
for  it  abolishes  the  evils  of  the  old  hunker  system,  and  as  the 
minds  of  many  men  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  incapable  of  fully 
appreciating  and  acting  on  more  than  one  idea,  it  is  necessary,  for 
their  accommodation,  to  have  one«*idea  sy8te:us  of  medicine  which 
they  are  capal^le  of  adopting  and  cultivating  with  zeal.  There  is 
no  dan^r  that  such  men  or  such  parties  will  ever  unsettle  the  mass 
of  medical  science,  or  make  more  tlian  a  temporary  diversioa  of  its 
onward  course. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  deny  the  real  merit  of  Homoeqiathists; 
they  doubtless  understand  their  own  department-^iheir  "one  idea," 
pretty  well,  and  know  more  than  any  other  class  of  physicians 
about  the  value  and  use  of  infinitesimaiiy  prepared  sugar  pills.    So 
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do  oculists,  com  doctors,  and  horse  doctors — each  understands  best 
his  own  limited  sphere  of  observ.ation,  and  we  may  learn  some- 
thing from  each  of  them;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  either  of  these 
classes  ought  to  be  allowed  in  a  college,  an  entire  course  of  lectures 
for  four  months,  to  impart  what  they  know  of  practical  medicine. 

A  Tbustee. 


GEOLOGICAL  THEORY  OF  CHOLERA. 

»Y    JOHN    LEA,    OP    CINCINNATI. 

{Continued  from  Page  373.) 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  observation  of  any  one,  that  the  dis- 
ease raged  with  the  most  intense  malignity  on  the  higher  and  more 
airy  portions  ot  this  city  ;  even  those  overlooking  the  whole  of  it; 
in  some  families  every  individual  being  carried  off!  whilst  but 
few  deaths  occurred  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  city,  which 
lies  low,  and  where  the  well  water  is  not  calcareous  ; — even  where 
a  stagnant  pool  laid  at  the  door  of  a  family,  poor  and  needy,  crowded 
into  a  small  room,  they  all  enjoyed  good  health;  those  who  died 
in  that  part  of  the  town  were  generally  employed  elsewhere  through 
the  day.  The  cause  of  the  great  number  of  deaths  in  those  high 
and  dry  situations  is  evidently  attributable  to  spring  and  well  water. 

The  streets  of  the  city  were  kept  in  good  order ;  the  weather* 
remarkably  fine ;  electric  phenomena  about  as  usual,  with  frequent 
showers,  and  several  dashing  rains,  well  calculated  to  cleanse  the 
streets.  The  ill-advised  and  preposterous  fumigation  by  burning 
heaps  of  coals  at  the  intersections  of  the  streets,  had  a  decidedly 
bad  effect,  especially  on  the  sick;  had  a  tithe  of  the  money  it  cost 
to  produce  this  nuisance^  been  expended  by  the  city  council  in 
filling  up  the  wells,  hundreds  of  lives  might  have  been  saved. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  every  one  dies  who  drinks  of  the  water 
usually  so  fatal ;  in  a  family  of  seven,  six  may  die  and  one  escape. 

The  most  virulent  contagion,  as  the  plague,  small  pox,  ship- 
fever,  &c.,  does  not  attack  every  one  exposed  to  it;  and  it  is  well 
ascertained  that  some  constitutions  resist  the  effect  of  the  virus  of 
small  pox,  even  when  introduced  into  be  blood  by  inoculation. 

Although  the  use  of  spring  water  (when  drank  alone),  has  been 
generally  attended  with  the  most  fatal  results  in  this  city  and 
vicinity,  such  has  not  been  so  generally  the  case  with  the  well 
water  in  certain  parts  of  the  city,  for  instance,  the  we>tprn,  wlieie 
the  water  is  found  by  digging  a  few  feet  deep,  and  not  far  enough 
to  reach  the  strata  of  limestone. 

On  referring  to  the  Report  of  Interments  by  the  Board  of  Health, 

*  See  tabuUi  statementA  for  the  months  of  June  and  July. 
26 
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(herewith)  the  enormous  disproportion  of  deaths  amon^  the  for* 
eigners  is  strikingly  manifested.  I  have  no  way  to  arrive  at  their 
numbers ;  it  may  be  over  30,000,  about  one-third  of  the  popula- 
tion, yet  the  deaths  amongst  them  appear  to  be  about  ihree-jowiks 
of  the  whole  number! 

Now,  it  must  be  observed  that  great  numbers  in  this  categorr 
lacked  timely  medical  aid,  and  many  never  had  such  aid  at  all,  u 
fact  there  were  not  physicians  enough  in  the  city  to  attend  all  tbe 
sick,  when  about  200,  (of  all  diseases)  were  dying  per  day;  tfaii 
class  of  inhabitants  generally  reside  outside  of  the  range  of  supplj 
of  river  water,  and  depend  upon  the  wells^  even  those  who  had  rain 
water  would  go  to  their  neighbours'  well  to  get  good  cold  water j 
and  even  when  told  it  woxUd  cause  the  cholera^  as  they  were  in 
numerous  instances ;  they  heeded  not,  and  death  was  the  coose* 
quence. 

Crude  vegetables  were  used  without  stint,  by  many  persons,— 
such  as  cucumbers,  radishes,  celery,  green  apples,  cabbage;  all 
better  adapted,  at  such  a  time,  to  the  functions  of  a  gizzard^  than 
the  human  stomach ;  and  highly  acidulated  edibles,  as  rhubarb, 
goosberries,  &c.,  although  cooked,  were  found  to  be  injurious;— 
perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  an  orange.  The 
free  use  of  the  aforementioned,  seldom  failed  to  have  a  fatal  efi^ 
on  those  who  used  the  well  or  spring  water;  but  cases  were  not 
rare  of  persons  making  free  use  of  all  those  articles  with  impunity, 
who  drank  no  other  than  rain  water,  and  in  all  those  regioiu 
exempt  from  Cholera,  according  to  the  Geological  Theory,  all 
manner  of  fruits  and  vegetables  may  be  used  with  as  tnach  im- 
punity as  before  the  Asiatic  Cholera  ever  visited  this  country. 

I  have  just  read,  (this  14th  March,  1850,)  in  a  newspaper,  an 
account  of  a  party  of  forty-eight  persons  emigrating  from  Georgia 
to  Texas;  on  reaching  the  Mississippi,  they  purchased  a  boat, and 
proceeded  down  that  river;  in  a  few  days  the  Cholera  attacked 
them,  thirteen  had  died,  and  others  taken  the  disease.  These  un- 
fortunate people  had  lived  in,  and  passed  through,  a  region  which 
enjoys  immunity  from  Cholera,  therefore  the  water  of  the  Missis- 
sippi had  the  most  fatal  effect  upon  them. 

When  Cholera  prevails  intensely  in  a  city,  few  persons  will 
entirely  escape  its  influence,  however  slightly  affected.  The  heat, 
when  the  thermometer  indicated  over  90  deg.,  did  not  seem  so 
oppressive  as  in  healthy  seasons ;  it  was  remarked  in  those  hot 
days,  "what  a  pleasant  summer  we  have !"  in  other  summer  it 
would  have  been,  "  how  very  warm  it  is !"  Can  it  be  possible 
that  the  blood  loses  a  portion  of  its  caloric,  by  the  influence  of  an 
atmosphere  charged  with  the  miasm  of  Cholera? 

Paris,  although  but  half  the  size  of  London,  has  lost  donbU 
the  number  of  its  population;  this  may  be  explained  by  the  Geo- 
logical Theory.     Tlie  former  city,  I  think,  is  supplied  from  two 
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sources, — one  of  which  being  the  river  Seine, — ^besides  artesian 
wells;  it  can  hardly  be  possible  that  ihere  should  not  be  a  difier- 
ence  in  the  mineral  elements  oF  those  waters,  and  an  investigation 
will  prove  which  has  been  the  most  deleterious.  London  is 
watered,  I  believe,  from  four  sources,  (exclusive  of  artesian  wells,) 
and  the  above  observations  ought  to  apply  to  it.  The  Paris  hasin 
affords  a  fine  field  for  the  operations  of  Cholera  ! 

Bremen  does  not  suffer  from  Kpidemic  Cholera.  In  answer  to 
a  letter  I  wrote,  (dated  13th  March,  1848,)  under  date  of  I2th 
May,  1848,  I  have  the  following: — "Your  letter  was  laid  before 
the  assembly  of  physicians  of  this  city.  It  was  returned  to  me, 
with  thanks  for  the  communication,  and  with  the  answer,  that, 
leaving  it  undecided  whether  the  observed  facts  arise  from  the 
chemical  composition,  or  from  the  physical  qualities  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  soil— there  is  no  calcareous  formation  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bremen,  and  that  the  water  with  which  vessels  are  sup- 
plied at  this  port,  has  been  found  entirely  free  from  calcareous 
elements. 

^*  When  the  Cholera  ravaged  Europe,  that  disease  came  also  to 
Bremen,  in  autumn,  1834,  but  only  a  few  persons  were  attacked  by 
the  disease,  by  which  some  died, — but  the  greatest  part  recovered 
in  this  place.'' 

It  will  be  understood  that  Bremen  is  a  very  considerable  sea  port, 
and  that  great  numbers  ol  emigrants  go  there  from  the  interior,  to 
take  shipping  for  this  country,  many  of  whom  are  probably  from 
infected  districts.     1  believe  that  city  escaped  again  last  year. 

A  report  was  read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  at 
Paris,  26th  and  30th  July,  1831,  wherein  it  is  sUted:— "  In  the 
northern  Cirears  encamped  a  division  of  1000  artillerists,  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Pearce.  In  the  spring  of  1781  this  detach- 
ment proceeded  to  rejoin  the  main  army  on  the  coast.  The 
Epidemic  Cholera  attacked  this  detachment.  The  disease  was 
rapidly  fatal ;  the  catastrophe  happened  at  the  expiration  of  a  few 
minutes,  and  in  the  midst  of  intolerable  spasms.  It  was  death, 
says  Col.  Pearse,  and  not  disease,  that  reigned  in  the  camp ;  out 
of  1000  soldiers,  about  700  died.  The  epidemic  ceased  at  the  end 
of  six  days,  in  consequence  of  changing  (he  station.^*  Now 
changing  the  station  could  have  had  but  little  effect,  had  it  not' 
brought  a  change  of  water  with  it. 

We  had  something  very  similar  to  the  foregoing  in  our  own 
country  last  summer.  Major  Morrison,  with  400  inlanlry,  en- 
camped near  Port  Lavaca,  Texas.  They  were  attacked  by  the 
Asiatic  Cholera,  and  nearly  one-half  of  them  died  in  a  few  days! 
And  here  the  much  lamented  Gen.  Worth  surrendered  his  life  to 
the  fell  destroyer.  It  will  be  easy,  now  the  thing  is  understood, 
to  avoid  such  calamities  for  the  future,  by  choosing  proper  loca- 
tiona,  when  danger  from  Cholera  threatens.    I  have  no  knowledge 
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of  the  geology  of  the  region,  but  rely  on  the  facta  to  sustain  mv 
theory. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  waters  of  all  large  rivers  contain, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  proximate  cavses  of  Cholera  ;  they  are 
found  in  our  own.  An  analysis  of  the  mud  of  the  Nile^  (by 
which  we  may  form  some  judgment  of  the  watery)  shows  it  to  con- 
sist of — 

One  half  argillaceous  earth, 

One  fourth  carbonate  of  lime, 

One  tenth  carbon,  besides  carbonate  of  magnesia,  silica, 
and  oxide  of  iron. 

"  Egypt  lost  160,000  of  its  inhabitants  by  Cholera  in  1831 ;" 
this,  in  a  population  of  2,000,000,  is  equal  to  7^  per  cent !  The 
whole  country,  (five  hundred  miles  in  extent,  but  of  very  limited 
breadth,)  depends  upon  the  Nile ;  rain  is  seldom  seen  there.  Now, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  United  States,  with  their  20,000,000  of  in- 
habitants, had  lost  7|  per  cent,  of  their  population — the  result  is 
1,600,000 !  Apply  the  rule  to  China,  with  its  360,000,000,  and 
we  have  a  destruction  of  26,260,000 ! !  It  is  supposed  that  the 
Cholera  had  very  little  effect  on  the  Chinese ;  this  may  be  attribo- 
table  to  the  universal  use  of  tea,  as  a  common  beverage  in  that 
QQuntry,  and  to  no  deficiency  in  the  calcareous  formations.  This 
remarkable  people  may  have  discovered  tlie  pernicious  effect  on  the 
bowels  of  calcareous  water.  We  may  judge  of  the  Quality  of  the 
water  of  the  Ganges  by  its  effect ;  in  1783,  a  crowd  of  pilgrims, 
(estimated  at  1,000,000,)  assembled  on  the  banks  of  that  river, — 
the  Cholera  attacKfd  them,  and  in  eight  days  it  is  said  to  have  cot 
off  20,000 ;  but  did  not  affect  the  city  of  Jaualpore,  only  seven 
miles  distant.'^  It  was  well  for  Jaualpore  that  it  was  seven  miles 
from  the  (janges ! 

The  cities  on  the  great  river  Volga  suffered  much  from  chol- 
era. I  have  not  facilities  for  further  investigations  on  this 
point  at  present. 

The  great  importance  of  having  an  analysis  of  the  different  wa* 
ters  where  cholera  prevailed,  more  or  lessj  in  degree,  roust  strike 
every  one.  At  my  request.  Dr.  Strader  procured,  (when  on  bis 
errand  of  benevolence)  at  Sandusky,  four  bottles  of  water  from  welk 
in  different  parts  of  that  town,  judiciously  selected;  I  took  them  to 
a  chemist  for  analysis,  but  being  asked  twenty-five  dollars  for  each 
specimen,  I  was  obliged  to  forego  the  satisfaction  of  accomplishing 
tnis  desirable  object,  by  reason  of  the  expense.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion to  have  haa  ten  or  twelve  specimens  from  different  locations 
analyzed;  to  find  if  possible  in  either,  any  peculiar  exciting  causi 
— how  affected  by  proportions  or  combinations.  It  is  said  that 
cholera  takes  no  effect  where  chalybeate,  or  sulphur  water  is  used. 
Bi -carbonate  of  iron,  when  combined  with  the  calcareo-magnesian 
water,  may  neutralize  its  effect;  other  earthy  elements,  thus  combi* 
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ned,  may  prove  exciting  causes^  and  account  for  the  injurious  ef- 
fects of  the  water  of  the  Mississippi,  although  it  is  what  is  termed 
soft. 

Cities  situated  on  cliff-limestone  of  certain  properties,  suffer  less 
than  those  on  the  silurian;  thus,  Louisville  suffers  less  than  Nash- 
ville. 

In  the  selection  of  water,  the  instinct  of  the  horse  leads  him  to 
choose  that  which  is  soft,  and  refuse  the  hard,  or  calcareous; — let 
man  avail  himself  of  the  lesson. 

The  magnitude  of  the  shells  found  in  our  rivers,  indicates  the 
calcareous  quality  of  the  water,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  are 
large  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  held 
in  solution.  Perhaps  there  are  no  fresh'toater  shells  m  the  world 
so  large  as  those  of  the  Little  Miami  River.  It  is  in  the  family 
of  Naiades  we  find  those  so  remarkable  for  size  in  that  river.  1 
have  seen  one  of  the  genus  margarita  measuring  8^  by  6^  inches, 
and  a  Unio  weighing  42  ounces.  The  shells  of  the  "Miami'* 
[Big]  are  not  so  large;  and  of  the  Ohio,  not  half  as  large.  This 
fully  sustains  the  Geological  Theory,  for  it  will  be  found  that  the 
water  of  the  former  is  most  productive  of  cholera,  and  that  of  the 
latter  the  least  so;  although  the  former  river  discharges  into  the 
Ohio  six  miles  above  the  city,  and  mixes  with  it — thereby  being 
pumped  up  into  the  reservoir  for  city  purposes;  but  its  deleterious 
qualities  are  greatly  diffused  in  the  larger  mass  of  the  Ohio.*  Ma- 
ny of  the  streams  of  the  Eastern  States  of  the  Union,  are  so  free 
from  calcareous  matter,  that  a  shelUJish  can  scarcely  find  materials 
to  construct  a  domicil  thicker  than  common  paper.  I  believe  that 
the  water  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  is  too  turbid  to  produce  shells. 

The  cholera  prevailed  in  Sicily  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1837. 
The  city  of  Palermo  suffered  terribly;  perhaps  more  severely  than 
any  other  city  of  Europe;  out  of  a  population  of  170,000,  it  lost 
37,000 — upwards  of  twenty  per  cent!  It  is  of  the  beccij  or  car- 
men of  that  city  I  wish  to  speak: — ^*"They  made  the  circuit  of 
the  deserted  streets  by  the  light  of  numerous  fires  of  pitch,  kept 
burning  at  long  intervals,  with  a  view  of  purifying  the  air.  They 
sat  upon  the  heap  of  livid  corses  piled  up  in  their  carts,  stopping 
at  each  house  where  a  light  glimmering  in  the  balcony  indicated 
that  their  services  were  required.  Entering  without  ceremony, 
the^  hastily  stripped  the  body,  and  placing  it  on  a  cart,  resumed 
their  progress — generally  singing,  as  they  went,  under  thf  influence 
of  intoxication  or  unnatural  excitement!  Arrived  at  the  campo 
santo,  their  burdens  were  quickly  deposited  in  lai^  pits,  and  the 
same  course  repeated  until  sunrise.     It  is  remarkable,  that  of  one 


•  It  would  be  better  for  the  health  of  the  city,  if  the  water  could  be  taken  from 
above  the  moath  of  the  Little  Miami. 

t  Tttokennan'f  Hilkn  Sketch  Book* 
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hundred  and  fifly-six  of  those  regularly  employed  in  this  way,  but 
three  fell  victims  to  the  cholera."  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the 
pernicious  quality  of  the  water  used  by  those  becci^  was  neutnii- 
zed  by  Alcohol;  this  is  very  well  understood  here;  but  we  find  the 
use  of  rain  water,  from  the  multiplicity  of  facts  now  collected,  an- 
swers a  much  better  purpose,  for  it  has  all  the  good  result  without 
the  evil.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  mineral  properties  of  the 
water  at  Palermo,  except  from  their  eiTects,  and  rely  confidently 
upon  them  to  sustain  my  theory. 

However  great  the  per  centum  of  mortality  was  at  Palermo,  it  is 
only  about  one-half  of  that  of  Sycamore  street  hill  side ! 

The  sul>acid  orange^  of  which  Sicily  produces  such  quantities, 
(with  which  our  city  is  now  so  super-abundantlv  supplied,)  is  prob- 
ably a  more  exciting  cause  than  any  other  jrvity — or  perhaps  I 
might  add  vegetable.  This  was  observed  hy  the  physicians  ot 
New  Orleans  in  1832,  and  the  use  of  them  is  forbidden  entirely: 
not  so  in  Mobile,  where  they  are  eaten  without  bad  effect,  owing 
to  the  quality  of  the  water  used  there.  It  has  occurred  to  roe  that 
the  very  free  use  of  this  fruit  at  Palermo,  may  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  fatal  effect  of  cholera  in  that  city; — and  yet  no  such 
cause  was  in  operation  to  produce  the  still  areater  proportionate 
mortality  on  Sycamore  street,  and  other  localities  in  this  city. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  readily  perceive  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining precisely  the  truth,  in  some  cases,  in  regard  to  what  may 
have  been  the  diet  or  drink  in  certain  families.  I  think  that  thert' 
is  scarcely  an  individual  in  a  score  in  this  city,  who  would  not 
take  a  drink  of  cold  well  water,  in  a  hot  summer's  day, — even 
when  assured  that  it  might  cost  him  his  life — in  preference  to  rain 
water;  which,  unless  cooled  by  ice,  is  far  less  palatable. 

I  expected  to  find  many  deaths  in  families  where  they  said  rain 
water  bad  always  been  used,  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned ;  yet  I 
have  found  but  the  one  marked  on  the  diagram.  There  is,  there- 
fore, the  strongest  reason  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  an^ 
person  dies  from  cholera,  who  used  rain  wtUer  exclvsivelyy  it 
must  be  meiely  an  exception  to  a  general  rule: — other  water  equal- 
ly pure  must  have  the  same  effect — thus  we  have  one  great  trytk 
— not  an  unverified  hypothesis — in  regard  to  averting  the  maligni- 
ty of  this  much  dreaded  disease,  deduced  from  hunareds  of  cases, 
—disarming  the  slayer  of  millions  of  his  terrors! 

It  Is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  that  those  whose  vocation  leads  them 
to  such  pursuits,  will  search  into  the  peculiar  properties  of  water, 
and  relative  quantifies  or  proportions,  of  certain  mineral  eletnents 
held  in  solution,  (calcareo-magne^ian,  it  is  presumed,  beine  always 
found  present,)  and  they  must  discover  where  the  enemy  Turks  f-^ 
where  his  strong  hold  is  !  what  urges  him  on,  in  his  swiftest  ca- 
reer of  destruction? 

It  would  be  very  gratifying  to  me  to  expend  eome  hundreds  of 
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dollars  in  procuring  analyses  of  waters  in  different  locations  here 
and  elsewhere,  but  it  is  not  convenient: — I  am  constrained  to  guard 
against  a  collapse  of  the  purse  !  I  trust  the  Government  will  view 
the  matter  in  its  true  lignt,  and  make  an  appropriation  to  be  placed 
in  proper  hands^  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  important  sub- 
ject:— interesting  as  it  is  to  the  present  and  all  future  generations. 
Although  on  the  verge  of  three  score  and  ten,  I  yet  hope  to  see  the 
result  of  a  thorough  investigation; — no  time  should  be  lost! — ^a  fa- 
vorable Report  from  High  Authority,  would  cause  a  general  diffu- 
sion of  reliable  information^  of  incalculable  importance  to  man* 
kind.  Investigation  will  prove,  that  of  all  the  malignant  scourges 
to  which  afflicted  humanity  is  subjected,  that  of  the  Cholera  is  the 
most  readily  guarded  against  1 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  medical  men,  with  few  excep- 
tions, have  thought  the  Geological  Theory  unworthy  of  serious  in- 
vestigation, although  it  was  pressed  upon  them^  and  the  public 
generally,  nearly  two  years  since,  through  the  medium  of  the 
**Gazette,"  and  other  city  papers;  and  last  summer,  even  when  be- 
set by  thp  facts  whence  to  deduce  the  most  logical  conclusions  ot 
its  correctness^  and  accordance  with  that  which  is — has  been — 
and  will  6e,-*still  it  was  looked  upon  as  visionary — absurd  I 

It  will  now  force  itself  upon  them — bon  gre^  mat  grel  and  must 
receive  the  credence  that  it  is  entitled  to,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results. 

The  eapriciousness  of  the  cholera^  has  been  frequently  a  sub- 
ject of  remark  and  and  astonishment: — attacking  this  part  of  a  city 
and  not  that;  this  village  and  not  that;  this  isolated  family  and 
not  the  one  on  the  farm  adjoining  !  The  Geological  Theory  will 
explain  all  that,  and  show  that  there  is  no  disease  less  capricious  ! 
No  other  disease,  of  its  itinerant  character,  in  re^rd  to  which  you 
can  say — pointing  to  a  geological  map, — here  it  may  comcj  but 
there  it  will  not  ! 


It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  enabled  to  add  the  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  Geological  Theory^  of  one  so  well  and  so  favorably 
known  as  Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dix,  the  Philanthropist.  Perhaps 
the  annals  of  philanthropy  do  not  funiish  an  instance  of  such  per- 
severing  arid  successful  devotion  to  the  relief  of  afflicted  humanity. 
Braving  the  frosts  and  storms  of  winter,  and  the  lieats  of  summer, 
she  journeys  alone  and  unprotected; — hazards  her  health,  and  sets 
personal  comfort  and  repose  at  naught,  in  the  steady  pursuit  of  the 
sublime  object  of  her  mission! 

This  very  estimable  lady  has  been  most  assiduously  engaged  for 
some  years  past,  in  procuring  the  establishment  of  Asylums  for 
the  Insane;  these  are  established  by  enactment  of  the  State  Legis- 
latures, and  now  amount  to  thirtkxn;  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  prob- 
ably a  million  aad  a  half  of  dollars. 
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Miss  Dix  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  the  South,  and  has  j 
returned  just  in  time  to  enable  me  to  add  facts  and  opinions — beine  I 
the  result  of  her  experience  in  the  districts  where  the  cholera  is 
actually  prevailing;  rhe  says: — "Rain  water  is  coming  into  nse  oa 
some  sugar  plantations  witii  complete  success  as  a  preventive  of 
cholera;  on  such,  the  slaves  enjoy  good  health,  whilst  that  disease 
is  destroying  those  on  the  adjoining  estates,  who  use  the  rt rer  wt^ 
ter; — that  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  much  rain  water  is  used,  and 
the  general  health  of  the  place  is  much  improved."  She  carefnl- 
ly  avoided  drinking  any  other  than  rain  water,  or  that  which  had 
been  boiled,  (as  in  tea  or  coffee,)  except  on  the  passage  to  Nash- 
ville, up  the  Cumberland  river,  where  she  took  about  half  a  glass 
of  the  water  of  that  stream,  the  injurious  effects  of  which  she  was 
speedily  made  sensible  of,  and  added, — "I  fully  sustain  your 
Theory." 

The  experience  and  intelligence  of  my  friend,  Doctor  J? ^y,  gives 
great  weight  to  the  information  contained  in  the  following  commu- 
nication just  received  from  him: — 

"From  a  kuv^wledge  of  several  of  the  facts  collected  by  you  rel- 
ative to  the  localities  visited  by  the  cholera  in  1832-3,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  limestone  or  hard  well  water  would 
be  dangerous  should  the  cholera  again  visit  this  city.  According- 
ly, in  tne  discharge  of  my  duties  as  a  member  ot  the  sanitary  com- 
mittee of  the  9th  ward,  I  warned  the  people  that  well  water  ought 
not  to  be  used,  and  recommended  cistern,  or  hydrant  water. 

Mr.  John  S.  Powers  and  myself  had  the  supervision  of  Spring 
and  Pendleton  streets,  between  Woodward  and  Liberty  streets. 
On  Spring  street,  cistern  water  is  used  nearly  exclusively.  On 
this  street,  between  the  streets  above  named,  there  are  thirty-six 
dwelling  houses,  occupied  hy  about  two  hundred  persons;  out  of 
this  number,  there  were  but  two  fatal  cases  of  cholera,  and  both 
these  had  used  well  water.  On  Pendleton  street,  which  runs  par- 
allel with  Spring,  and  about  two  hundred  feet  east  of  it,  well  wa- 
ter is  more  freely  used.  On  this  street  there  were  thirteen  deaths 
by  cholera, — all  of  which  occurred  among  those  who  used  wtU 
water — ^there  being  no  death  among  those  who  used  only  cistern 
water.  Pendleton  street  is  h'gher  and  more  airy  than  Spring  street 
and  the  population  is  about  one  half  that  of  the  latter;  hence  the 
per  cent,  of  mortality  was  thirteen  times  as  great. 

With  the  evidence  of  these  facts,  and  many  others  of  a  similar 
character,  that  I  might  give^  I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  (hat  the 
use  of  well  water  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  is  often  follow- 
ed by  fatal  consequences. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  a  few  persons  residing  on 
Spring  street,  who  did  not  use  well  water,  were  affected  with  cnol- 
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era — but  the  disease  was  mild,  and  readily  yielded  to  the  ordinary 
treatment. 

*  *  *  *  When  cholera  is  prevailing,  I  would  discourage 
the  use  of  well  or  spring  water, — and  would  at  the  same  time  urge 
a  strict  attention  to  cleanliness,  ventilation,  the  avoidance  of  crude, 
raw,  or  unripe  fruits  and  vegetables, — and  tiie  observance  of  all  the 
great  laws  of  health." 

With  great  esteem, 

Your  friend, 
Woodward  College,  JOSEPH  RAY." 

April  13th,  1850. 

I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
CharUstonj  South  Carolina,  that  rain  water  is  in  general  use  in 
that  city,  except  in  seasons  of  unusual  drought,  when  the  wells  are 
resorted  to; — this  accounts  for  its  escape  from  epidemic  cholera, 
and  likewise  for  the  usual  good  health  of  its  inhabitants — ^although 
hemmed  in  by  an  extremely  malarious  district  of  country.  A  por- 
tion of  those  wells  may  produce  hard  water,  and  it  is  quite  proba- 
ble that  if  the  infection  of  cholera  reached  that  city  when  the  use 
of  well  water  was  compulsory,  that  it  would  prove  epidemical. 
So  lai^  a  portion  of  Charleston  borders  on  salt  water,  that  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  water  of  the  wells  would  be  strong- 
ly impregnated  with  muriate  of  soda,  which  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  its  being  hard. 

APPENDIX. 
Croton  watery — one  gallon  contains  6|  grs.  solid  matter, 
about    1-6  grs.  chloride  of  sodium. 

3-8    "  *<  lime, 

1-6    "  "  alumine, 

1-6    '^  sulphate  soda, 

1-4    "  «  lime, 

6-6    ^^  phospliate  alumine, 

1-14  ^^  silicic  acid, 

2-^    *^  carbonate  lime, 

1-16  "  "  magnesia, 

1-6.6  '^  salts,  soda,  and  organic  acids — a  trace 

of  manganese. 

<«The  Croton  water  at  New  York,  is  now  distributed  to  about 
37,000  houses;  7000  houses  covering  many  miles  of  streets,  are  out 
of  reach  of  supply  from  tliat  source;  the  Mains  are  laid  down  for 
200  miles.'' 

Analysis  of  one  gallon  of  vr Skter— Schuylkill  river. 

Chloride  sodium,  .1470 

<<         roagoesittm,  .0094 
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Chloride  aluTniniura, 

.0570 

Sulphate  magnesium, 

.0570 

Silicic  acid, 

.0800 

Carbonate  lime, 

1.8720 

"          magnesia, 

.3510 

Salts,  soda  with  silicic  and  organic  acids, 

1.6436 

Boston — Cochitnate — or  Lang 

Pond. 

Chloride  potasium, 

.0380 

*'          sodium. 

.0323 

"          calcicum, 

.0308 

"          magnesium, 

.0764 

Sulphate  magnesium, 

.1020 

Alumina, 

.0800 

Silicic  acid. 

.0300 

Carbonate  lime. 

.2380 

"          magnesia, 

.0630 

Prom  the  Cincinnati  GaseUe. 

GEOLOGICAL  THEORY  OF  CHOLERA. 

Oxford,  Ohio,  Oct.  20,  1849. 

Messrs.  Editors: — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  will  ven 
briefly  state  some  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  progress  of  the 
cholera  at  Oxiord,  so  far  as  they  have  a  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  geological  theory.  A  brief  explanation  of  the  character  ot 
our  formations  may  be  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
statements  I  shall  make. 

In  nearly  all  limestone  districts,  the  rock  is  interstratified  with 
marlite — a  mixture  of  lime  and  clay.  The  limestone  rock  is  im- 
pervious to  w^ater,  but  the  joints  and  fissures  in  the  strata  allow  the 
descending  rains  or  melting  snows,  to  penetrate  the  earth,  often  to 
great  depths.  But  where  the  rock  is  interstratified  with  the  marlite 
tne  water  is  prevented  from  reaching  any  greater  depth  than  the 
marlite,  because  of  its  compactness. 

Where  the  overlying  soil  rests  upon  the  marlite,  the  rains  can 
only  penetrate  through  the  soil  and  must  run  off  in  springs,  or  intr 
wells,  if  coming  in  their  way.  The  ra'n-water,  of  course,  take< 
the  putrid  matter  of  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  substan- 
ces, and  bears  it  down  into  the  earth  with  it,  where  the  porous  na- 
ture  of  the  soils  and  underlying  strata  will  permit.  But  where  the 
soil  and  strata  are  more  compact,  the  water  is  filtered  and  the  po- 
trid  matter  left  behind  in  the  soils,  sands,  &c.,  and  the  water  reach- 
es its  outlet  in  a  state  of  purity  proportioned  to  the  depth  penetra- 
ted and  the  capacity  of  the  medium,  through  which  it  passes  to  re- 
tain the  impurities. 

In  the  diluvial  districts,  where  the  soil  rests  upon  a  deposit  of 
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sandy  gravel,  pebble,  &c.,  the  water  roost  generally  penetrates 
through  both  the  soil  and  diluvian  before  it  reaches  the  marlite  or 
limestone  arrested  in  its  descent,  and  made  to  pass  oflfinto  springs 
and  wells.  The  thickness  ot  the  diluvian  is  from  one  foot  to  two 
or  three  hundred,  in  different  localities.  Where  it  is  of  great 
depth  the  rain  water,  penetrating  down  through  its  sands,  may  be- 
come fully  purified  from  all  putrid  matter. 

In  sand«-stone  reeions,  the  rock  is  generally  interstratified  with 
shale — sand  and  clay  intermingled,  which  is  more  porous  than 
tnarliiej  and  permits  the  surface  water  to  penetrate  through  it.  An 
occasional  stratum,  however,  is  compact  enough  to  act  as  flooring 
to  conduct  the  water  into  springs  or  wells.  As  the  water  of  sanct 
stone  districts  usually  penetrates  to  a  greater  depth  than  in  those 
of  limestone,  it  is  usually  better  filtered  and  more  pure. 

At  Oxford  we  are  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  blue  limestone  or 
lower  Silurian  of  Geologists,  where  the  marlite  predominates,  and 
but  little  soil  and  diluvian  covers  it  and  the  rock.  The  town  is 
built  upon  an  oblong  mound  shaped  hill.  There  are  occasional 
patches  of  diluvian  underlying  the  soil,  and  resting  upon  the  rocks 
or  marlite,  but  never  more  than  a  foot  in  thickness.  The  descend- 
ing rains,  consequently  mostly  pass  rapidly  off  upon  the  surface, 
or  in  natural  drains  or  sewers,  a  little  below  the  surface.  Some 
of  our  wells  are  in  the  range  of  these  natural  sewers,  and  receiving 
their  contents  are  filled  up  rapidly  with  the  nnfiltertd  murky  sur- 
face water,  which  bears  along  the  putrid  matter  derived  from  the 
decomposing  vegetable  and  animal  substances  of  the  filthy  portions 
of  the  alleys  and  streets.  Other  wells  having  their  surface  of  sup- 
ly  from  a  greater  depth,  are  unaffected  by  rains,  and  the  water, 

ing  well  filtered,  is  always  transparent  and  pure.  The  water  of 
these  wells,  however,  penetrating  tlirough  the  limestone  strata  to  a 
greater  depth,  is  more  highly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
than  the  others  which  are  filled  more  rapidly. 

After  careful  inquiry,  I  find  that  the  cholera  assumed  a  more 
malignant  form  in  the  families  whose  wells  of  water  filled  up  most 
rapidly  during  rainy  weather.  This  effect  seems  to  be  in  accor- 
dance with  other  ascertained  facts.  The  presence  of  putrid  mat'- 
ter,  in  streets  and  alleys,  is  supposed  to  be  an  exciting  cause  of 
cholera^  the  miasma,  or  animalcula  from  which,  being  inhaled  or 
penetrating  the  pores  of  the  skin.  May  we  not  then  conclude  that 
the  same  putrid  material,  transferred  by  the  rains  to  wells  or  springs 
and  taken  into  the  stomach,  may  also  be  an  exciting  cause  or  choU 
era?  Other  exciting  causes  existed,  such  as  drinking  acid  spruce 
beer,  eating  green  fruit,  and  other  indigestable  vegetables,  &c. 
But  in  nearly  all  the  cases  where  these  causes  did  not  exist,  and 
the  family  was  not  surrounded  by  local  deposits  of  putrid  matter, 
the  epidemic  was  most  malignant  where  the  water  used  for  drink 
was  taken  from  wells  filling  up  rapidly,  as  before  described. 
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At  the  College,  where  the  wells  are  deep  and  are  not  aflSpcted  bj 
rains,  there  were  no  cases  of  well  defined  cholera.  But  the  w«t«T 
of  these  wells  like  those  in  town  of  the  same  kind^  is  more  highly 
impregnated  with  the  lime  than  the  other  class.  Is  it  not  fair  in- 
ference, therefore,  that  ihe  carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  water,  is  no: 
an  exciting  cause  of  cholera  ? 

The  town  of  Eaton  and  the  city  of  Sandusky,  and  also  New 
Boston,  a  little  east  of  Richmond,  la.,  where  the  cholera  was  so 
fatal,  are  all  upon  the  cliff  limestone^  or  upper  silurian.  The  rock 
at  all  these  places  lies  near  the  surface,  and  I  should  expect  the 
circumstances  connected  with  their  wells  to  be  similar  to  those  of 
Oxford. 

The  town  of  Hamilton,  and  most  of  the  other  towns  along  the 
Miami  Valley,  are  built  where  the  diluvian  is  of  great  depth  and 
the  water  may  be  perfectly  filtered  in  its  passage  through  the  sands. 
These  places  sufiered  but  little  from  cholera  compared  with  the 
towns  on  the  higlilands  where  there  is  less  depth  of  diluvian. 

It  has  been  observed  that  cholera  has  prevailed  more  generally 
in  limestone  regions,  than  in  those  of  sandstone  or  granite,  and  it 
has  been  supposed  (hat  the  carbonate  of  lime  with  which  the  wa- 
ter is  impregnated,  is  an  exciting  cause  of  cholera.  This  opinioB 
derives  no  support  from  the  facts  ascertained  at  Oxford.  Bat  it 
may  be  asked,  why  should  it  have  a  more  extensive  range  in  the 
limestone  districts,  if  carbonate  of  lime  be  not  the  cause?  I  need 
only  remark  in  reply,  that  the  explanatory  statements  made  in  re- 
lation to  the  Geology  of  Oxford,  will  apply  to  all  limestone  regious 
in  the  world.  Both  springs  and  wells,  in  limestone  coiiiuries,  are 
greatly  affected  by  rainy  or  dry  weather,  in  the  first  beine  flush 
and  full  of  water,  and  in  the  last  failing  almost  entirely.  May  not 
the  greater  prevalence  of  cholera  in  these  cases,  be  due  to  the  in- 
flux oi  putrid  matter  from  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  lands. 

Yours,  DAVID  CHRISTY. 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  VIRTUES  OF  THE 

DRAGON'S-BLOOD. 

(a  plant  op  the  dock  family.) BY  M.  LOUIS  DBSCHAMl'S. 

About  the  year  1830,  I  received  from  France  several  boxes  of 
plants;  it  happened  accidentally  that  there  was  a  seed  of  the  drag- 
on's-blood, (Lapatliam  Sanguineum)  in  the  soil  around  them.  The 
plant  had  been  known  to  me  from  childhood,  as  an  excellent  rem- 
edy in  cases  of  cuts.  I  took  the  greatest  care  of  it,  and  prized  it 
exceedingly.  In  1832,  I  received  a  severe  contused  cut  in  the 
band,  which  bled  profusely.  I  sufiered  extreme  pain.  The  thought 
then  struck  me,  to  apply  the  dragon's-blood  to  check  the  hemor- 
rhage, and  reunite  the  parts.     I  was  astonished  to  find  that  as  soon 
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as  I  applied  it,  the  pain  disappeared;  in  a  few  hours  the  contusion 
was  no  longer  visible,  the  lips  of  the  wounds  appeared  to  be  per* 
fectly  united,  and  only  to  require  time  to  render  their  adhesion  se- 
cure  and  permanent.  A  fact  once  observed,  rarely  disappears  from 
my  memory,  and  that  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  is  or  somewhat 
more  recent  date  tlian  the  preceding.  Some  time  after  the  occur- 
rence just  narrated,  while  on  a  party  of  pleasure  in  the  country,  my 
knee-pan  was  pierced  by  a  thorn.  I  felt  but  a  little  dull  pain,  at 
the  time,  which  did  not  check  my  activity,  but  as  soon  as  I  went 
to  bed  I  experienced  the  most  acute  suffering.  I  applied  poultices 
all  night,  without  deriving  from  them  the  least  possible  relief,  my 
leg  was  drawn  up  and  became  ver}'  much  swollen.  Being  unable 
to  sleep,  I  had  time  tu  consider  what  I  could  find  to  alleviate  the 

gain.  If  I  had  then  known  the  virtues  of  my  panacea,  I  should 
ave  used  it  successfully;  though  perhaps  its  effects  would  not  have 
been  so  speedy  as  those  produced  by  the  dragon's-blood,  as  the  in- 
jury was  merely  a  local  one.  I  recollected  the  effects  produced  by 
the  dragonVblood  on  my  former  contusion;  and  as  soon  as  day 
broke  1  obtained  a  large  number  of  leaves,  which  I  applied,  after 
bruising  them,  to  the  swollen  part  of  my  knee.  With  the  first  ap- 
plication, the  pain  ceased;  I  was  able  to  stretch  out  my  leg,  and 
walk  immediately.  After  having  walked  all  day,  my  knee  was 
entirely  well.  How  long  ihe  thorn  remained  in  my  knee,  I  cannot 
say,  but  I  often  felt  it  there  long  afterwards,  without  experiencing 
any  inconvenience  from  its  presence. 

One  of  my  friends  received  a  severe  contusion  on  some  varicose 
veins  which  he  had  in  the  leg,  and  suffered  extreme  pain  in  conse- 
quence. He  applied  a  strong  compress  of  dragon's-blood  leaves, 
and  was  able,  immediately  afterwards,  to  walk  without  difficulty. 
In  the  space  of  four  hours  every  trace  of  the  contusion  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  limb  resumed  its  original  condition.  The  pain 
which  he  had  frequently  suffered  from  the  varicose  veins,  entirely 
subsided,  and  the  limb  became  stronger  than  it  had  usually  been. 
Afterwards,  when  he  felt  any  weakness  produced  by  his  varicose 
veins,  he  adopted  the  same  remedy,  with  the  same  beneficial 
results. 

One  day,  while  out  walking,  I  accidentally  sprained  my  foot. 
I  returned  home  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  unable  to  walk.  I 
suffered  greatly;  my  foot  was  much  swollen;  I  applied  a  strong 
poultice  of  dragon's-blood  leaves,  and  was  able  to  walk  about  all 
the  afternoon.     In  the  evening  my  foot  was  quite  well. 

Pursuing  experiment  after  experiment,  I  cured  by  the  aid  of  this 
plants  various  kinds  of  ailments,  and  hence  I  concluded  that  the 
same  result  would  follow  in  all  kinds  of  spontaneous  external  inju- 
ries. I  applied  it  to  cure  the  stings  of  venomous  plants  and  insects, 
with  uniform  success.  The  pains  caused  by  bums  was  immediate- 
ly relieved  by  its  iqpplicatioa.    I  have  never  had  an  oppoitunity  of 
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usins  it  in  very  laii^  burns,  or  at  least,  if  so,  I  have  forgotten  it  i 
but  I  think  its  effects  would  be  the  same,  and  tbeir  rapidity  woold  1 
be  proportioned  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  \ 

1  have  tried  it  in  spontaneous  rheumatic  affections,  in  external 
irritations  and  in  swellings,  always  with  the  same  success.  In  ca- 
ses where  a  thorn  or  splinter,  or  other  extraneous  body  has  entered 
the  flesh,  the  application  of  the  dragon's-blood  prevents  any  seri* 
ous  consequences. 

I  was  at  the  time  of  these  occurrences  on  terms  of  intimacr 
with  the  principal  physicians  of  the  neighborhood ;  to  them  1 
communicated  the  virtues  which  I  had  observed  in  this  plant  tnd 
urged  them  to  use  it  in  tl>e  hospitals  of  which  many  of  them  were 
directors,  giving  them  at  the  same  time  as  many  of  the  leaves  u 
my  garden  would  supply.  They  almost  all  treated  the  propositioo 
with  ridicule,  and  told  me  that  any  other  plant  would  have  efl^cted 
the  same  results.  Two,  however  promised  by  way  of  complais- 
ance, to  use  it,  but  never  did  so. 

However  1  met  with  a  physician  of  good  sense,  a  true  philoso- 
pher, and  a  man  possessea  of  various  rare  professional  attainments. 
All  his  limbs  had  been  paralyzed  for  twenty  years,  yet  he  still  con- 
tinued to  practice  medicine,  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  the 
cure  of  certain  complaints.  He  made  his  calls  in  his  carriage,  his 
servants  carried  him  to  the  patient's  bedside.  There  was  still 
enough  strength  in  his  hands  to  enable  him  to  feel  the  pulse,  and 
write  a  prescription.  I  advised  him  to  make  use  of  the  dragon's- 
blood,  aher  giving  him  the  details  of  the  results  which  I  had  ob- 
tained trom  Its  application.  He  replied,  ^^I  have  thus  far  availed 
myself  of  all  the  resources  of  our  art,  without  having  experienced 
the  least  alleviation  of  my  sufferings.  Since  then,  I  have  had  re- 
course to  what  are  called  *old  women's  remedies,'  which  are  some- 
times better  than  those  which  our  profession  prescribes,  but  still  I 
derive  no  benefit  from  them.  Our  art  is  yet  m  its  infancy,  and  I 
fear  that  we  have  entered  on  a  wrong  career,  which  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  abandon.  The  science  of  medicine  should  be  simplified 
as  much  as  possible,  while  we  do  the  reverse.  Society*,  in  vesting 
us  with  so  great  a  privilege,  without  holding  us  responsible  for  its 
exercise,  has  been  blind  to  its  most  sacred  interests.  It  has  said  to 
us,  ^Let  medicine  be  a  progressive  science,  but  at  the  same  time 
you  must  live  by  your  profession,'  two  conditions  which,  are  en- 
tirely incompatible  with  each  other;  for  by  the  term  *live'  we  un- 
derstand, at  the  present  day,  ^make  a  fortune  as  rapidly  as  possible.' 
Progress  in  medicine  is  the  extension  of  disease,  and  this  is  the 
curse  of  those  who  practise  the  profession. 

'^Medicine  would  long  since  have  been  on  the  high  road  to  per- 
fection, if  society  had  imposed  on  the  physician  conditions  direct- 
ly the  reverse  of  those  which  now  exist.  His  fortune  would  then 
be  derived  not  from  the  number  of  the  sick,  but  from  the  nvmber 
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of  the  healthy.  Important  reaults  would  have  arisen  from  the  view 
of  the  duties  of  t!ie  physician.  In  the  firsl,  there  would  have  been 
an  end  of  that  spirit  of  rivalry,  which  prompts  every  professor  of 
the  healing  art  to  pre&ent  himself  to  the  community  as  the  Hippo- 
crates of  the  era,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  brethren,  whom  he  too 
frequently  stigmatizes  as  ignorant  pretenders.  A  continual  state  of 
discord  prevails,  where  nothing  but  harmony  ouglit  to  exist.  Had 
we  desired  the  progress  of  our  art,  we  should  have  sought  and 
found  the  means  ot  advancing  it.  At  present,  the  success  of  a 
physician  rarely  depends  on  his  talent,  but  usually  on  the  appear- 
ance  he  is  able  to  make  in  the  world.  Polished  manners,  a  fine 
carriage,  and  an  introduction  to  the  principal  families  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, are  frequently  found  sufficient  to  establish  a  reputation  as 
the  first  physician  of  the  place.  In  a  science  where  quackery  is 
a  means  of  success,  artful  deception  is  the  great  desideratum*  The 
medical  faculty  of  Paris,  which  is  regarded  as  the  most  enlighten- 
ed in  the  world,  justifies  my  assertion  in  granting  diplomas  as  health 
officers  to  men  who  are  allowed  to  dispense  with  all  study,  and  who 
yet  practise  medicine  throughout  France  to  the  same  extent  as  reg- 
ular physicians,  universally  receiving  the  title  of  doctor,  and  being 
invested  with  the  regular  credentials  of  that  rank. 

'^Surgery  is  a  science  which  I  revere,  and  in  which  great  improve- 
roents  have  been  made.  It  is  nevertheless  a  science  in  which  all 
who  practise  it  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  result  of  their 
operations.  Yet  how  often  do  we  meet  with  persons  who  have 
sustained  irremediable  injuries  from  the  ignorance  of  their  surgeons. 
The  immense  influence  exercised  by  professional  men  over  the 
minds  of  the  people,  might  be  productive  of  the  most  beneficial 
results,  if  it  were  only  exerted  on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  humani- 
ty. In  their  eyes  we  belong  to  a  supernatural  order  of  beings  who 
penetrate  tiie  most  occult  science  of  nature :  hence  we  are  every 
moment  overpowered  with  the  most  extravagant  questions,  which 
too  many  of  us  make  no  scruple  in  answering  with  the  most  confi- 
dent assurance.  The  love  of  the  marvellous  is  deeply  implanted 
in  the  human  mind.  Mm  prefers  that  which  he  cannoc  understand, 
and  which  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  When  will  poor  humanity  re- 
flect with  its  own  brain,  and  not  with  that  of  othtirs !  That  sim* 
pie,  sterling  good  sense  which  is  our  safest  guide,  is  almost  univer- 
sally neglect^.  The  custom  of  believing  without  investigation, 
converts  us  into  mere  machines,  and  renders  the  present  era  unwor- 
thy of  the  name  of  a  civilized  age. 

*< Medical  science,  in  my  opinion,  made  a  retrogade  movement 
in  substituting  mineral  for  vet^table  remedies.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  increased  the  business  of  the  druggist:  and  we  had  something 
at  stake  in  doing  so,  for  vegetable  medicine  was  becoming  so  pop* 
ular  and  simple  as  to  interfere  with  our  ministrations.  But  we 
have  thus  abandoned  the  true  course  pointed  out  by  nature.    Our 
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art  has  diverged  from  the  path  of  progress.  We  bad  a  vast  and 
limitless  field  to  explore.  Often  does  the  proper  remedy  he  at  our 
very  hand,  while  we  remain  ignorant  of  its  existence.  I  a^  per-  | 
suaded  that  as  soon  as  we  seriously  investigate  the  medicinal  prop- 
erties of  the  vegetable  world,  and  publish  to  the  world  the  resdt 
of  our  researches,  eveiy  man  will  become  his  own  physician.  I 
am  convinced  that  there  is  a  very  prompt  method  for  attaining  this 
end,  and  advancing  with  a  giant's  pace  the  progress  of  the  healing 
art.  Let  all  nations  unite  in  collecting  from  their  domains  all  the 
vulgar  medical  remedies  in  vogue,  which  almost  always  consist  of 
vegetables.  Let  these  be  fairly  and  conscientiously  tested;  and  in 
cases  where  peculiar  medical  recipes  exist,  the  knowledge  of  whidi 
is  confined  to  certain  families,  if  these  are  found  e£5cacious,  let  the 
secret  be  purchased,  no  matter  at  what  price.  Thus  the  most  dd- 
cultivated  tribes  might  furnish  us,  perhaps,  with  the  most  valuable 
discoveries." 

Such  were  my  friend's  observations.  I  told  him  that  I  agreed 
with  the  opinions  which  he  had  expressed, — that  1  had  witnessed 
among  savage  tribes  the  application  of  certain  plants,  which  effec- 
ted wonderful  cures, — that  I  believed  the  virtues  of  the  dragonV 
blood  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  Gauls, — that  we  baid  in 
France  a  multitude  of  plants  of  rare  virtues,  but  which  had  been 
long;  entirely  neglected.  The  plantain,  for  example,  is  a  remedy 
which  I  have  always"  seen  prove  effectual  in  external  wounds.  Its 
application  is  extremely  simple.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  the 
leaves,  beat  them  between  the  hands,  and  apply  them  to  the  wound. 
so  that  they  may  come  in  close  contact  with  it.  Several  leaves  can 
be  placed  one  over  another,  and  they  may  then  be  frequently  chan- 
ged,  especially  when  the  suppuration  is  very  profuse,  which  is  gen- 
erally the  case  at  first,  thoucrh  it  gradually  diminishes  until  the 
wound  is  entirely  closed.  When  the  wound  is  veiy  deep,  the  leaves 
must  be  crushed,  and  the  juice  must  be  introduced  until  the  leaves 
can  be  applied.  If  these  cannot  be  obtained,  the  root  must  be  sub- 
stituted. This  plant  would  probably  produce  very  beneficial  effects 
in  various  internal  disorders. 

My  philosophical  friend  told  me  that  he  would  experiment  on  him- 
self with  the  leaves  of  the  dragon's-blood.  I  gave  him  all  that  I  had. 
He  came  to  me  some  days  aflerwards,  to  congratulate  me  on  the 
effects  which  it  had  produced.  He  said  that  there  was  much  more 
motion  in  his  arms,  that  he  was  stronger,  and  that  he  had  never  felt 
better  since  he  was  paralyzed.  He  added  that  he  intended  to  make 
a  general  application  of  it  over  the  whole  body,  but  that  he  requi- 
red a  furtli/^r  supply  of  leaves  for  that  purpose.  I  gave  him  scxne 
plants,  and  also  some  seed  that  be  might  cultivate  it  himself  in  suf* 
ncient  quantity.  Since  tnat  time  I  have  not  seen  my  medical  friend, 
but  a  short  time  afterwards,  one  of  m)  intimate  acquaintances  call- 
ed on  me,  and  on  my  asking  him  what  news  he  liad  to  tell  me,  he 
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informed  me  that  be  was  going  to  see  our  medical  philosopher,  that 
he  found  him  very  ill,  and  that  tor  three  days  past  he  had  experien- 
ced the  most  acute  suffering,  which  allowed  him  not  a  moment's 
repose;  that  his  servants  in  carrying  him  to  see  one  of  his  patients, 
had  let  him  fall  on  his  vertebral  column,  that  he  had  tried  all  sorts 
of  remedies,  without  deriving  benefit  from  any,  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, that  they  seemed  rather  to  increase  the  pain.  I  inquired  if  he 
had  tried  the  dragon's-blood,  and  on  receiving  a  reply  m  the  nega- 
tive, I  immediately  requested  my  friend  to  take  him  a  supply,  which 
he  did.  The  leaves  were  slightly  crushed;  a  bed  of  them  was  made 
for  him — ^the  doctor  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  awoke  entirely  re- 
lieved. 

A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  had  the  misfortune  to  break  her  leg. 
The  surgeons  set  it  as  soon  as  the  clothing  was  removed.  She  fefi, 
as  is  always  the  case  after  a  fracture,  severe  pain,  great  irritation, 
general  weakness  and  considerable  inflammation.  I  desired  her, 
without  the  knowledo^e  of  her  doctors,  to  try  an  application  of  the 
leaves  of  the  dragon^s-blood,  which  she  did,  and  immediately  ex- 
perienced its  beneficial  effects.  The  pain  and  irritation  disappear- 
ed, and  in  a  very  short  time  she  was  able  to  use  the  limb,  though 
it  had  been  severely  fractured. 

The  doctors  congratulated  themselves  on  so  speedy  a  cure,  espe- 
cially in  a  subject  oT  her  age,  (55  years, )  but  they  were  not  inform- 
ed that  their  prescriptions  had  not  been  implicitly  followed. 

I  communicated  in  1848,  to  M.  de  la  Morissier,  (then  minister  of 
war,  and  charged  with  the  colonization  of  Algiers,)  the  fact  that 
the  progress  ofthe  colony  depended  greatly  on  tne  culture  of  maize, 
and  in  its  general  use,  which  was  neglected  from  ignorance  of  the 
immense  advantages  which  the  colonists  would  derive  from  it.     I 
proposed  to  furnish  them  with  all  the  necessary  means  for  attaining 
this  end.     At  the  same  time,  I  gave  him  three  cases  of  dragon's- 
blood  seed.     I  said  that  it  was  my  opinion  that  this  plant,  in  the 
climate  of  Algeria,  would  develope  the  same  virtues  which  I  had 
found  it  to  possess  in  others — ^that  it  would  be  of  essential  service 
to  the  colonists,  being  always  at  hand.     [It  is  ver^'easy  of  cultiva- 
tion, being  sown  in  a  moist  soil,  and  transplanted  m  almost  any  soil 
as  soon  as  it  has  four  leaves,  with  an  interval  of  about  a  foot  be- 
tween every  two  plants.     The  plant,  when  once  transplanted,  is 
very  robust  and  hardy.]     That  it  would  be  especially  valuable  to 
men  living  in  a  strange  climate,  where  they  would  experience  a 
thousand  annoyances  produced  frequently  by  trJfles,  but  which  yet 
might  deprive  them,  sometimes  for  a  long  period,  of  the  use   of 
their  limbs.     Bruises,  contusions,  splinters,  stings  from  venomous 
plants  or  insects,  burns,  sprains,  spontaneous  sickness,  inflamma- 
tions— that  of  the  eyes  for  instance,  and  all  sorts  of  exterior  irrita- 
tions would  be  almost  immediately  cured  by  the  prompt  application 
of  the  crushed  leaves  of  the  plant,  or,  if  these  could  not  oe  obtain- 
27 
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ed,  the  root  might  be  substituted.  A  quantity  of  the  crushed  peti- 
oles might  be  put  in  alcohol  for  use  during  the  winter,  and  though 
the  virtues  of  the  plant  would  not  then  probably  be  so  active,  the 
preparation  would  yet  prove  very  valuable. 

The  Minister  of  War  listened  to  my  remarks  with  a  complaii- 
ance  which  was  nothing  more  than  formal  politeness,  and  which 
induces  me  to  believe  that  my  dragon's-blood  seed  is  still  in  the 
Bureau  of  Colonization,  unless  indeed  it  has  been  thrown  into  the 
gutter. 

TREATMENT  OF  BURNS  WITH  MILK. 

BT    DR.    C.    JOHNS. 

When  called  to  treat  a  recent  burn,  our  first  object  is  to  reduce 
the  inflammation;  or,  as  the  old  saving  is,  ^^take  the  fire  out,"  which 
must  be  done  before  the  pain  will  abate  in  the  least.  In  view  of 
the  above  object,  the  first  thing  we  call  for,  is  a  supply  of  fresh 
milk,  sufficient  to  saturate  cloths  enough  to  cover  the  affected  parts, 
and  to  keep  them  thoroughly  wet,  either  by  dipping  them  in  the 
milk,  or  by  pouring  it  on  them  as  they  lay  upon  the  wounded  pai^. 
The  milk  should  be  kept  cold  by  the  addition  of  more,  or,  it  con- 
venient, put  in  a  little  ice  at  a  time.  By  taking  care  not  to  let  the 
milk  be  wasted,  you  may  continue  to  use  it  over  and  again,  bf 
keeping  it  cool  as  above  described.  We  continue  the  above  course 
till  the  acute  ps^in  ceases,  which  leaves  the  wound  no  worse,  as  to 
pain,  than  a  flesh  wound  from  any  other  cause.  In  case  of  faint- 
ness,  we  give  some  diffusive  stimulus  to  arouse  action  and  create 
an  equal  circulation.  When  the  pain  has  ceased  which  of  course 
varies  in  time  according  to  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  bom,  we 
take  cold  water,  seven  parts,  alcohol,  one  part,  mix,  and  wet  soft 
linen  cloths  in  it,  and  apply  to  the  parts,  these  may  be  wet  as  often 
as  they  become  dry  or  hot,  till  reaction  lakes  place  in  the  afl&cted 
parts,  which  will,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pain,  be  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  injury.  We  next  prepare  a  salve  after  the  follow* 
ing  formula. — 

5k    01.  Olive, Sjj- 

Beeswax,  -       -        -        -       -        -     Sy. 

Burgundy  Pitch,  -  •  -  -  -  5j. 
Melt  them  together,  and  spread  them  on  soft  muslin,  have  them  all 
ready  to  apply  as  soon  as  the  others  are  removed,  for  the  air  caus- 
es the  burnt  surface  to  smart,  therefore  shield  it  from  the  air  as  soon 
as  possible.  This  dressing  is  changed  once  or  twice  a  day,  which 
very  soon  causes  a  healing  condition  of  the  wound,  which  goes  on 
rapidly  till  complete.  We  wish  here  to  add,  that  for  the  time  we 
have  pursued  the  above  course,  we  have  not  for  once,  had  the  first 
wish  or  desire  to  cliange  our  treatment;  our  success  has  been  90 
perfectly  complete  as  to  often  astonish  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
result — and  it  not  quite  astonished  ourselves,  to  at  least  give  us  great 
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sattsfactioD  in  knowing  that  by  these  seemingly  simple  means,  we 
have  in  every  case  (where  the  least  hope  could  be  entertained,) 
given  immediate  lelief,  and  saved  quite  a  number  of  our  fellow* 
creatures  from  severe  andprotractea  sufferina.  If  time  would  al« 
low,  we  might  give  the  particulars  of  several  severe  cases,  togeth- 
er with  the  names,  residences,  etc.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  nave 
had  a  fair  chance  to  test  this  method  of  treatment.  About  two 
years  ago,  in  this  city,  in  the  case  of  a  lady  and  son,  both  were 
burned  bv  the  bursting  of  a  spirit  gas  lamp;  the  mother  upon  the 
hand  and  forearm,  ana  the  son  upon  the  hands,  and  over  the  nedc 
and  entire  surface  of  the  face.  The  mother  had  the  fashionable 
treatment,  i.  e..  Linseed  and  Olive  Oils,  lime  water  and  cotton. 
Her  pain  for  several  days  was  extremely  excruciating,  allowing  her 
no  sleep  unless  opiates  were  given;  in  fact  it  was  six  months  before 
she  got  well.  We  were  called  to  treat  the  son,  a  lad  six  years  old, 
and  prescribed  the  course  given  in  this  article.  In  one  hour  from 
the  time  he  was  burned,  the  inflammation  was  so  far  reduced,  that 
the  little  fellow  ceased  crying,  and  experienced  but  little  pain  after 
that.  In  two  or  three  weeks  he  was  well  with  the  exception  of 
the  tenderness  of  the  new  skin.  After  wricing  this  much,  we  con- 
sider it  no  more  than  fair  than  to  briefly  state  how  we  came  to  use 
milk  in  treating  burns. 

Six  years  since,  while  attending  a  fever  patient,  we  had  occa* 
sion,  upon  one  of  our  visits,  to  make  use  of  boiling  water,  and  by 
carelessness  or  some  mishap,  we  had  the  fingers  of  our  hand  se* 
verely  scalded.  Our  first  notion  under  the  smart  and  sting  of  the 
bum,  was  to  thrust  the  hand  into  cold  water.  At  that  moment,  a 
lady  asked  ^4f  we  wanted  to  know  what  would  take  out  the  fire  in 
less  than  ten  minutes,  so  they  would  not  blister."  Our  prompt  an* 
ewer  ^^ye*"  was  no  sooner  given,  than  she  said  if  her  remeay  did 
not  stop  the  pain  in  ten  minutes,  she  would  give  us  96.00.  Next 
came  the  directions,  which  was  simply  to  immerse  the  hand  in  cold 
milk.  The  milk  was  soon  on  the  table,  and  our  hand  in  it.  The 
result  was  that  in  six  or  eight  minutes  the  pain  was  gone.  So  we 
lost  both  the  #6.00  and  the  pain.  From  that  time  we  have  used 
nothing  else  to  take  out  the  inflammation,  and,  as  we  have  before 
said,  have  never  known  it  to  fail. 

Our  candid  belief  is,  that  should  any,  or  all  physicians  that  may 
chance  to  read  this,  be  induced  to  try  this  course  in  the  next  bum 
they  may  be  called  to  treat,  they  would  be  so  well  satisfied,  that 
they  would  say  with  us,  '^We  have  no  need  of  any  other  remedy." 
— ^Jv.  F.  JScUeiic  Af .  ^  S.  Journal. 

Thc  Faoultv  and  thc  Bak. — The  legislature  of  Ohio,  at  its 
session  of  1886,  passed  an  act  under  the  operations  of  which. 
Attorneys  and  Counsellors  at  law,  with  Physicians  and  Suigeona, 
were  sBDJe^'ter)  to  a  tax  on  their  profession. 

One  singular  feature  of  this  law  was,  that  it  comprehended  for 
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tax  purposes,  also,  horsei^  mules  and  jackasses.  Whether  this 
was  by  way  of  slur  on  the  learned  professions,  and  intended  to 
cover  that  portion  of  them  usually  called  asses,  who  might  not  be 
included  on  the  regular  list,  must  be  a  matter  of  inferencse,  alone. 

A  registry  of  these  professions  was  accordingly  made  upon  the 
county  records,  of  thirty-four  lawyers  and  twenty-six  physicians. 
Since  that  period,  the  members  of  the  bar  have  increased  six  fold, 
and  those  of  the  faculty  ten  fold.  Of  the  thirty-four  lawyers, 
nineteen  yet  survive,  although  more  than  half  of  these  are  oat  of 
professional  business.  Bellamy  Storer  is  the  senior  counsel  at  ov 
courts. 

Of  the  twenty-six  physicians,  five  individuals,  only,  survive,  all 
of  whom  are  in  active  business.  Dr.  Drake  is  the  senior  io 
practice. 

Let  me  state  farther  classified  details,  and  draw  an  inference  or 
two.  1.  After  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  more  than  half 
of  the  lawyers,  and  not  one-fifth  of  the  physicians  are  living. 
This  shows  the  exhausting  character  of  the  latter  profession,  and, 
also,  physicians  not  studying,  as  a  general  rule,  so  closely  as  law- 

irers,  that  bodily  fatigue  with  loss  of  rest,  is  more  destructive  of 
ife  than  mental  toils,  merely.  2.  Of  the  seventeen  attorneys  at 
law,  seven  have  abandoned  practice,  having  all  become  independent 
and  wealthy — some  of  them  extremely  so.  Three  more  engaged 
in  other  employments,  more  agreeable  to  their  taste.  Three  re- 
moved to  other  places.  Four  of  those  remaining  in  practice  have 
accumulated  handsome  fortunes.  Two,  only,  have  failed  to  get 
rich — ^a  sufiicient  reason  for  which,  is  their  unfitness  for  the  pro- 
fession they  chose.  It  may  prove  a  profitable  suggesticHi  to  the 
members  of  the  present  bar,  to  say  that  the  attorneys  who  removed 
to  other  places,  had  previously  broke  down  here,  by  neglecting 
their  profession  for  politics,  having  held  office  here,  which  left 
them  as  poor  as  when  they  commenced  law  practice. 

Every  individual  on  the  medical  tax  list  of  1826,  is  still  engaged 
in  the  profession,  or  died  in  the  practitional  harness.  One,  omy. 
of  the  entire  number,  may  be  considered  wealthy.— Ci</'«  Adv. 


DxATHs  BY  Camphkne. — The  Rome  (  N.  Y.)  Sentinel  says:— 
<<Our  readers  will  recollect  the  announcement  of  tlie  death  of  Mrs. 
Harriet  Spencer,  wife  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Spencer  of  this  village, 
at  the  resiaence  of  her  father.  Col.  Chapman,  in  Clockville,  Mad- 
ison  county,  early  in  May  last.  We  have  the  melancholy  duty  of 
recording  the  death  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Chapman,  under  similar 
circumstances.  The  particulars  of  this  sad  and  heait-rending  be- 
reavement are  as  follows:  Mrs.  Spencer,  who  had  been  married  bit 
a  short  time,  was  spending  some  time  at  the  residence  of  her  fa  h- 
er  in  March  last,  had  occasion  to  do  some  washing,  and,  as  we  b^ 
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lieve  has  been  ciutomary  with  many,  used  camphene  in  the  pro- 
cess; but  whether  the  quantity  used  was  too  large,  or  from  what 
cause,  we  are  n^t  informed,  but  immediately  after  its  use  she  was 
attacked  with  severe  pain  and  suffering,  similar  to  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  and  whicii  finally  caused  temporary  insanity.  After 
remaining  in  this  condition  several  weeks,  and  suffering  most  in* 
tensely,  she  found  an  opportunity,  notwithstanding  the  greatest 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  her  friends,  to  commit  suicide. 

Mrs.  Chapman,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Spencer  was  in  the  room 
with  Mrs.  S.  at  the  time  the  camphene  was  used,  and  was  attacked 
in  nearly  the  same  manner.  She  has  continued  in  ill  health,  with 
occasional  spells  of  insanity,  until  two  or  three  days  ago,  when  she 
also  committed  suicide,  by  twisting  a  handkerchief  so  tightly  around 
her  neck,  while  in  bed  with  her  husband,  as  to  deprive  her  of  life. 

Thus  have  the  lives  of  two  amiable  and  highly  respectable  fe* 
males  been  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  an  article  dan* 
gerous  at  all  times,  and,  wiien  used  in  too  great  quantities,  capable 
of  the  sad  effects  above  narrated.  Mrs.  Spencer,  since  her  mar- 
riage,  had  resided  in  this  village,  with  the  exception  of  some  time 
spent  at  her  father's,  and  by  her  amiable  disposition  and  fascinating 
manners  had  won  the  esteem  of  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  her 
acquaintance.  Of  Mrs.  Chapman  we  hear  the  same  good  opinion 
expressed,  and  regret  to  record,  in  so  brief  a  space,  the  death  of  two 
ladies  so  much  endeared  by  their  virtues  to  their  friends  and  ao* 
quaintancea." 


Curb  for  Baldness. — A  distinguished  Gfeneral  (Twiggs)  re- 
turned from  the  Mexican  war  covered  with  "glory."  He  had  how- 
ever, two  marks  of  hard  service  which  laurels  could  not  hide — ^as 
they  did  Caesar's  baldness.  One  was  a  head  as  white  as  wool ;  and 
the  other  a  cutaneous  eruption  on  his  forehead.  For  the  latter,  he 
was  advised  to  try  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  and  sugar  of  lead  and  rose 
water.  In  applying  it,  some  of  the  mixture  moistened  the  hair  on 
his  forehead,  and  after  a  while  this  part  of  his  hair  resumed  its  original 
color.  He  then  applied  the  mixture  to  all  his  hair,  and  it  became, 
and  is  now,  of  its  primitive  sandy  hue.  He  communicated  the 
fact  to  some  of  his  friends  in  Washington — especially  to  some  ex- 
members,  who  are  widowers,  and  seeking  n*efermeni — and  it  has 
been  found  efficacious  in  every  instance.  It  does  not  dye  the  hair, 
but  seems  to  operate  upon  the  roots  and  restore  the  original  color. 

The  receipt  is  as  follows:  I  drachm  Lac  Sulphur;  ^  drachm 
Sugar  of  Lead;  4  ounces  Rose  water;  mix  them;  shake  the  phial 
on  using  the  mixture,  and  bathe  the  hair  twice  a  day  for  a  week, 
or  longer  if  necessary. — Baltimore  True  Union. 
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DiMiNisHiD  Mortality. — A  correspondent  of  the  Tribune  jres- 
terday,  referring  to  the  diminution  of  deaths  in  this  city  since  1847 
at  the  rate  of  mors  than  thrbb  thousand  a  tear,  asks  '^How 
is  it  to  be  accounted  for?"  and  justly  adds  that  it  can  hardly  be 
shown  that  any  great  change  has  taken  place  in  our  climate  or  our 
diseases.  I  would  inform  him  that  the  change  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  physicians  have  been  compelled  to  after  their  treatment  of 
diseases.     This  is  the  cause  of  that  effect. 

Some  time  ago  a  very  sensible  German  physician  petitioned  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  make  the  employment  of  the  lancet  penaly  for 
which  he  was  laughed  at  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other. 
Why  was  he  laughed  at?  Because  although  he  had  a  clear  idea 
himself  of  the  destructiveness  of  *Hhat  minute  instrument  of  migh- 
tv  mischief,"  he  could  not  prove  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  others. 
In  1845.1  reprinted  Dr.  Dickson's  (of  London)  Chrono-Thermal 
System  of  MedtcinCy  containing  the  required  demonstration,  clear 
as  any  problem  in  Euclid,  bearing  the  lancet  to  the  ground  with  a 
force  as  resistless  as  that  which  the  apple  of  Newton  obeyed. 
Tes,  it  is  five  years  since  I  took  Sangrado  oy  the  throat  and  begun 
to  force  him  to  surrender  his  lancets,  his  leeches  and  his  calomel. 
It  has  been  a  terrible  scuffle  with  the  ugly  brute.  But  I  am  yet 
hale  and  vigorous,  and  by  the  aid  of  Heaven,  I  will  not  let  go  my 
msp  until  I  get  away  from  the  savage  monster  not  only  his  mur- 
derous weapons,  but  shall  have  squeezed  every  particle  of  breath 
out  of  his  scoundrel  body.  WM.  TURNER,  M.  D., 

Chrono-Tbermal  Practitioner. 

The  same  ratio  of  diminution  of  deaths  throughout  the  United 
States,  estimating  at  22,000,000  of  population,  would  show  a  sa- 
ving of  160,000  lives  a  year !  Quite  a  respectable  number,  and 
rather  alarming  to  our  undertakers.  It  takes  a  good  many  ships  to 
bring  over  that  number  of  persons  from  Europe.  Ah,  Sangrado! 
Sangrado!  It  washigh  time  you  should  receive  a  check  in  your 
sanguinary  career.— [W;  Y.  Tribune.]  W.  T. 

Infusoria  on  the  Teeth. — Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditcb,  of  Boston, 
in  a  paper  in  Silliman's  Magazine,  has  given  the  results  of  a 
microscopic  examination  of  the  accumulations  on  the  teeth  of  49 
individuals,  most  of  whom  were  very  particular  in  their  care  of 
the  teeth.  Animalculae  and  vegetable  products  were  found  in  ev- 
ery instance  except  two.  In  those  cases  the  brush  was  used  three 
times  a  day,  and  a  thread  was  passed  between  the  teeth  daily. 
Windsor  soap  was  also  used  by  one  of  these  two  persons  with  the 
brush.  Dr.  B.  bad  tried  various  substances  for  destroying  the 
animalculse,  and  especially  tobacco,  which  seemed  to  be  without 
efiect.  Sopp  suds  and  the  chlorine  tooth  wash,  however,  were 
potent  destroyers. 
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On  the  Treatment  of  Ague  by  a  Single  Dose  of  Quinine. 
— By  Dr.  C.  Pfeufer,  of  Heidelberg. — Dr.  Pfeufer  states  he 
has  had  rauch  opportunitv  of  treating  this  disease,  and  was  former- 
ly in  the  habit  of  prescribing  from  16  to  20  grains,  in  divided  do- 
ses, in  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms.  Latterly  he  had  given  five 
grain  doses,  until  from  40  to  60  erains  were   taken,  and  with 

freat  success.  The  number  of  patients  having  greatly  increased 
uring  the  bivouacs  consequent  upon  the  revolutionary  disturbances, 
the  expense  of  so  much  quinine  was  found  a  serious  consideration; 
and  he  determined  to  try,  whether  by  a  different  mode  of  adminis- 
tration less  might  not  suffice,  and,  certainly,  if  the  results  he  has 
arrived  at  are  confirmed  by  others,  he  will  have  conferred  no  ordi- 
nary boon  upon  the  distributors  of  charitable  aiedical  relief.  He 
finds,  indeed,  not  only  that  the  expense  may  be  vastly  diminished, 
but  the  cure  expedited  and  rendered  more  certain,  by  administering 
a  single  ten-grain  dose  (made  into  four  pills,  with  ext.  of  millefo' 
lium^^  on  a  day  free  of  fever.  This  dose  is  well  borne,  none  of 
the  inconveniences  which  result  from  the  long  continued  use  of 
small  doses,  or  the  tinnitus,  giddiness,  &c.,  produced  by  very  large 
ones  presenting  themselves.  The  subsequent  attack  is  weaker,  and 
its  successors  still  more  so,  the  convalescent  remaining  in  the  hos- 
pital from  four  to  eisht  days.  A  tabular  view  of  the  particulars 
of  34  cases  so  treated  is  given. — Henle  and  Pfeufer^s  Zeitschriftj 
B.  viii,  pp.  234-44. 

Case  of  Lactation  in  a  Male. — By  C.  W.  Horner,  M. 
D.,  OF  Philadelphia. — Dear  Sir:  According  to  your  request,  I 
send  you  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  lactation  in  an  adult  male. 
It  occurred  in  the  person  of  an  athletic  American,  named  Charles 
Collins,  aged  22  years,  a  blacksmith,  working  at  his  trade  in  New 
York.  About  tne  10th  of  February  last,  his  attention  was  first 
drawn  jto  his  left  breast,  which  app*>ared  to  be  enlarging,  and  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  size  for  three  weeks;  he  became  quite  anxious 
in  regard  to  his  condition,  for,  although  he  suffered  very  little  pain, 
the  mamm  had  become  quite  as  larse  as  a  female  nursing.  He, 
therefore,  through  the  persuasion  of  an  aunt,  was  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  March,  induced  to  apply  at  the  Clinic  of  the  JeflTerson 
Medical  College,  to  consult  the  faculty  of  that  Institution.  His 
case  came  up  Before  Prof.  Mutter,  who,  upon  examination,  found 
the  mammary  dand  largely  developed,  and  filled  with  the  lacteal 
secretion  which  diiferea  in  no  wise  from  that  of  a  mother.  He 
could  assign  no  cause  for  this  freak  of  nature;  his  health  was  very 
good,  and  the  other  breast  natural.  A  soap  plaster  was  prescribed, 
and  compression  ordered  to  be  kept  up,  which  he  persisted  in  for 
full  six  weeks,  when  the  gland  returnea  to  its  usual  size;  and  when 
I  saw  him  this  morning  at  Fairmount,  where  he  now  resides,  it 
was  in  every  respect  like  the  other. — Phila.  Ledger. 
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OUR  NEXT  CAMPAIGN. 

The  Institute  is  now  fully  organized  and  prepared  for  another 
session  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  Never  since  its  establish- 
nient  has  it  been  in  a  better  condition  for  attaining  the  aims  of  a 
medical  college.  Each  member  of  the  Faculty  has  attained  an 
amount  of  professional  experience  which  will  make  him  perfectly 
at  home  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  familiar  with  his  subjects, 
and  apt  in  imparting  instruction.  We  have  none  of  the  incmn- 
brances  which  so  often  render  schools  of  reputation  comparatively 
unsatisfactory. 

In  the  most  distinguished  medical  schools  of  the  west,  those  of 
Lexington  and  Louisville,  the  entire  value  of  the  collegiate  course 
was  greatly  abated  by  the  signal  unfitness  of  the  occupant  of  the 
chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.     Prof.  Cooke  and 
Prof.  Drake,  who  have  held  that  position  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  were  notoriously  unqualified  for  such  a  department.     The 
ultra-mercurial   practice,   and    the  tedious   lectures   of  Professor 
Cooke  were  at  length  condemned  by  his  own  associates  who  indu- 
ced him  to  resign  his  chair  to  save  the  reputation  of  the  school. 
The  well  known  inferiority  of  Prof.  Drake  in  practical  medicine, 
(notwithstanding  his  literary  talents,)  is  too  familiar  to  the  medi- 
cal men  of  the  west  and  south  to  need  illustration.     The  vast  su- 
periority of  Prof.  I.  G.  JoNKs  as  a  practitioner  to  these  distinguish- 
ed leaders  of  old  school  medicine,  and  his  very  decided  snperiori* 
ty  to  either  as  a  sound  and  impressive  teacher,   indicate  plainly 
that  we  may  expect  in  the  graduates  of  the  Institute  a  correspond- 
ing .superiority  of  medical  attainments  to  the  average  standard  of 
a  profession  which  has  been  led  by  teachers  so  notoriously  unsoimd 
and  unskilful. 
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The  great  superiority  of  our  course  of  Materia  Medica  over  the 
meagre  courses  in  most  of  our  colleges,  is  another  signal  advantage 
of  the  Institute,  which  is  alone  of  suflScient  value  to  give  its  grad- 
uates a  decided  ascendancy  in  practice  over  others  of  so  much 
more  limited  resources. 

In  reference  to  the  Homoeopathic  Materia  Medica,  it  is  not  de- 
signed the  coming  session  to  undertake  any  systematic  course  of 
instruction,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  attention  of  the  student 
can  be  given  to  these  collateral  subjects  without  interfering  too  much 
with  the  great  object  of  becoming  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
more  potent  resources  of  the  healing  art.  The  philosophy  of  med- 
icine will  be  taught  as  heretofore  in  connection  with  cerebral  phy- 
siology, showing  in  what  manner  to  regard  the  various  medical  re- 
sources and  medical  systems  which  are  auxiliary  to  the  great  Amer* 
ican  reform,  and  which  are  worthy  of  the  particular  attention  of 
medical  men.  The  Eclectic  Reformer  should  so  understand  his 
profession  as  to  be  ever  ready  to 'avail  himself  of  any  convenient 
assistance  from  Hydropathic  or  Homoeopathic  resources. 

The  chemical  department  of  the  Institute  has  been  placed  in  its 
true  relatioriis  to  the  school.  A  great  practical  error  has  heretofore 
been  committed  in  our  colleges  in  making  chemistry,  which  is  but 
an  accessary  science,  as  prominent  as  anatomy  or  any  other  sub- 
ject. To  assign  as  much  time  and  attention  to  the  study  of  chem- 
istry as  to  the  study  of  Materia  Medica,  is  a  gross  disregard  of 
practical  utility,  and  to  place  chemistry  upon  a  par  with  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  is  an  absurdity  which  has  been  tolera- 
ted too  long — reform  is  indispensable.  In  a  mere  academic  course 
for  the  benefit  of  lawyers,  divines  and  merchants,  chemistry  might 
stand  upon  a  par  with  practical  medicine  or  anatomy,  but  in  a 
school  for  the  preparation  of  physicians,  how  unreasonable  is  it  to 
give  the  same  attention  to  the  barren  details  of  inorganic  chemistry 
which  are  forgotten  in  a  few  years,  as  to  the  great  principles  and 
rules  of  therapeutics  upon  which  the  question  of  life  or  death  so 
often  hangs  suspended.  Such  a  course  may  harmonize  with  the 
cold  and  selfish  pedantry  which  has  prevailed  so  long  in  medicine, 
but  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  n^edical 
reform.  Chemistry  should  occupy  its  proper  sphere  as  accessary 
to  physiology,  pathology  and  pharmacy — its  sphere  is  subordinate. 

In  the  department  of  Surgery  the  class  will  have  the  advantage 
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Mkdical  News. — Dr.  Detmold  having  been  appointed  to  tbe 
diair  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  University  of  New  YiH'k,  Dr. 
Valentine  Mott  has  resigned  the  chair  of  Surgery.  Dr.  DetmoU 
thereupon  also  resigned  his  chair,  and  the  two  chairs  thus  vaeui 
were  tendered  to  Professors  Gross  and  Bartlett  of  the  LoaisviUe 
Medical  Institute,  by  whom  they  were  accepted  a  few  wedcs  since. 
This  acceptance  and  the  resignation  of  their  chairs  at  Lonisville, 
will  be  a  severe  blow  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  Louisville  schocd, 
as  it  will  be  impossible  to  replace  these  gentlemen  in  dae  aeason, 
by  others  of  equal  eminence.  Caldwell  and  Drake,  Gross  and 
Bartlett,  the  men  who  built  up  the  reputation  of  the  school,  hehig 
withdrawn — a  decline  in  its  prosperity  seems  inevitable,  thus  pla- 
cing it  upon  a  level  with  its  rival  school  lately  removed  from  Lex- 
ington, and  removing  from  the  Ohio  Medical  College  an  overshad- 
owing competitor.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  a  Western  man  appreciated 
at  the  East.  Prof.  Gross,  a  very  accomplished  gentleman  and  ar- 
dent student  of  his  profession,  has  gradually  risen  to  its  higfaes« 
rank.  By  the  way,  the  Louisville  school  appears  to  be  awkarcfiy 
situated.  Afler  quizzing  through  its  Journal  the  dilerama  of  the 
New  York  University,  deprived  of  its  two  leading  Professors,  it 
finds  itself  in  the  very  same  predicament.  The  Journal  ei- 
presessed^  itself  quite  delighted  with  Prof.  Bartlett's  clinical 
teaching,  as  superior  to  any  thing  which  had  yet  been  seen  in  that 
line — how  must  the  friends  of  the  school  feel  in  falling  back  to  the 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  teaching  of  Prof.  Drake  ? 

N.  B. — The  rumor  of  Dr.  Drake's  appointment  proves  to  be  in- 
correct. 


Hints  to  Subscribers. — When  you  subscribe  for  a  Journal, 
write  your  own  name  and  address  in  the  most  legible  manner  possi- 
ble. Proper  names  are  arbitrary,  and  if  you  do  not  write  perfect- 
ly plain,  there  is  no  rule  for  guessing  to  help  one  out  of  the  dilem- 
ma. In  writing  to  an  editor,  give  your  address  in  full;  frequentlj 
letters  are  not  answered,  because  their  dates  do  not  show  in  what 
State  they  were  written,  or  to  what  post  office  they  are  to  be  an- 
swered. If  you  ask  any  question  concerning  your  subscription,  or 
wish  your  address  changed,  do  not  fail  to  give  your  post  oflSce  ad- 
dress, for  it  is  by  your  post  office  that  your  name  will  be  found  on 
the  books.  By  neglecting  this,  you  may  impose  an  hour's  labor  or 
more,  of  the  most  tedious  character,  upon  an  editor,  who  would 
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rather  lose  your  subscription  than  be  thus  taxed  by  losing  bis  time 
and  labor  when  he  is  urgently  occupied.  Finally,  remember  that 
Journals  are  bankrupted  in  all  cases  by  negligent  non-paying  sub-> 
acribers,  and  if  you  wish  to  keep  up  a  Journal  properly,  send  your 
remittance  for  each  year  in  the  month  of  Decrmber  preceding,  so 
that  the  expenses  of  publication  may  be  met,  and  the  editor  may 
know  upon  what  to  rely  for  the  coming  volume,  and  graduate  his 
edition  accordingly. 

Clairvotance. — Mrs.  B.  G.  Bushnell,  a  celebrated  clairvoyant, 
is  now  in  this  city,  and  engaged  in  making  examinations  of  a  Path- 
ological,  Physiological  and  Phrenological  characterr  Her  cbai^ 
for  examinations  is  |1,  and  for  prescription  |L  Her  powers  are 
truly  wonderful;  she  will  describe  any  patient  either  present  or  ab- 
sent, and  prescribe  for  their  treatment.  So  far  as  I  have  tested  her 
skill,  she  appears  to  be  correct  in  diagnosis.  Her  prescriptions  too 
are  very  judicious.  She  uses  Antipathic,  Hydropathic  and  Homceo- 
pathic  remedies  like  a  true  Eclectic.  So  far  as  my  observations  go, 
all  clairvoyants  prescribe  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Amer- 
ican Eclecticism. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Dr.  J.  Y.  Brown,  of  Waynesburgh,  Green  Co.,  Pa.,  says: — 
<^I  have  prescribed  and  administered  medicine  to  over  five  hundred  ca- 
ses within  the  last  two  years,  and  have  not  lost  a  case  during  that  time 
of  my  own,  and  but  three  second-banded  cases.  I  have  five  Allo- 
paths to  contend  with,  and  have  about  one-third  of  the  practice 
done  from  this  place,  and  still  gaining  ground  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  alarm  the  disciples  of  bigotry  and  error." 

Dr.  J.  N.  McCoRD,  of  Greenville,  Illinois,  says  in  a  letter : — 
<^  I  have  been  practising  on  the  Eclectic  System  the  past  year,  and 
feel  warranted  in  saying  that  it  is  far  superior  to  the  old  Allopathic 
practice,  which  I  first  studied  and  practised.  It  is  gaining  ground 
in  our  country  very  fast." 

Dr.  D.,  of  Tennessee,  writes: — "I  am  a  practitioner  of  scienti- 
fic or  Allopathic  medicine — graduated  in  Medical  department  of 
Transylvania  University,  in  1846,  since  which  time  I  have  practi- 
sed my  profession  without  intermission ;  and  although  my  success 
has  been — I  flatter  myself— equal  to  my  acquaintances  and  col* 
leagues^  yet  there  are  some  things  about  which  I  confess  I  do  ool 
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feel  fully  satisfied.     It  has  again  and  again  occurred  to  me  me  thit 
Physicians  practising  your  system  of  Medicine  were  more  success- 
ful in  some  diseases  than  myself  and  colleagues,  and  my  motto  has 
always  been  to  seek  after  truths  and  embrace  it,  even  although  il 
may  be  found  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy.     I  have,  for  examj^, 
been  told  by  a  friend  who  is  a  very  learned  man  and  scientific  phy- 
sician, and  practised  medicine  several  years  in  your  city,  thai  yon 
and  your  colleagues  were,  beyond  all  controversy,  far  more  success- 
ful  in  the  treatment  of  cholera  than  the  regular  profession.     If  this, 
then,  be  admitted  as  a  truth,  of  course  there  must  be  a  reason  for 
it.     And  it  is  that  truth  or  cause  that  I  am  seeking  to  learn.     I 
might  multiply  on  this  subject,  but  think  it  unnecessary.     My  ob> 
ject  in  writing  to  you  is  to  obtain  such  information  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary in  regard  to  the  best  course  to  pursue,  preparatory  to  attend- 
ing a  course  of  lectures  in  your  school,  the  coming  winter,  which 
I  shall  certainly  do,  unless  there  should  be  some  providential  hin- 
drance.    Let  the  world  say  what  they  may,  I  seek  after  truth  and 
truth  alone.     I  never  thought  it  a  mark  of  wisdom  or  good  princi- 
ple in  a  man,  to  condemn  a  thing  that  he  knows  nothing  abouf 
^'The  Botanic  system  of  Medicine  here  is  practised  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  Thompson,  who  are  by  the  way  the  most  ignorant  set  of 
pretenders  that  I  ever  knew.     I  suppose  you,  of  course,  do  noc 
adopt  the  Theory  of  Thompson.'* 

Allegheny  Citt,  Sept.  6th,  I8S0. 

Prof.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  M.  D. — Dear  Sir:  I  take  the  liberty 
of  writing  to  you,  though  personally  unknown,  I  seem  to  be  famil- 
iar with  you,  being  a  reader  of  the  Journal,  and  therefore  regaid 
you  as  a  friendly  correspondent  from  whom  I  bear  monthly.  I  was 
extremely  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Prof.  Morrow,  though  not 
personally  acquainted  with  him,  for  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  Cincinnati,  although  I  have  been  in  Pa.  since  1831.  I 
am  not  a  native  born  citizen  of  this  country,  but  one  of  her  adopted 
sons.  I  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  there  received  my  first  medical 
knowledge,  which  I  afterwards  obtained  by  attending  two  counes 
of  lectures  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  at  the  time  that  JeflSeys, 
Bums,  Tower,  Miller,  Thompson  and  others]  were  Professors  of 
that  Institution.  I  atso  attended  the  Royal  Infirmary  one  year, 
when  Cowan  and  Cooper  were  the  attending  physicians.     But  al- 
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though  this  be  fbe  case,  I  am  now  less  Earopean  in  medicine  and 
politics  than  many  of  those  bom  in  this  land.  I  am  for  freedom, 
Civil,  Religious,  Medical.  Wbjr  should  we  be  trammelled  on 
any  subject  which  pertains  to  the  happiness  of  man,  by  the  dogmas 
and  hypothesis  of  men  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  experience, 
or  calm  dispassionate  reasoning. 

One  reason  for  my  troubling  you  with  this  communication,  is 
that  I  see  my  name  among  those  who  were  appointed  a  Committee 
of  Arrangements  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Convention  to  be  held 
at  Pittsburgh,  next  May.  Now  I  hope  there  will  be  a  general  turn 
out  of  Reformers,  both  from  east  and  west,  and  that  you  and  your 
collegiates  will  not  fail  to  visit  us;  we  wish  the  most  distinguished 
in  the  reform  ranks  to  come,  because  this  is  a  stronghold  of  Hun« 
kerism,  and  we  wish  to  show  the  public  that  all  the  learning  and 
talents  are  not  confined  within  the  precincts  of  Allopathy,  but  that 
men  of  equal,  if  not  superior  talents  and  education,  are  to  be  found 
on  the  side  of  reform ;  that  independent,  yea,  master  spirits  have 
arisen  to  oppose  the  death-dealing  system  of  Allopathy.  Ail  we 
want  to  the  overthrow  of  Allopathy  is  men  qualified  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  their  profession  to  come  into  the  ranks  and 
fill  up  the  waste  places,  for  the  general  cry  from  the  afllicted  is, 
**0  don*t  give  me  calomel.'* 

I  was  glad  to  hear  that  you  had  separated  from  Homoeopathy, 
for  how  can  two  walk  together  except  they  are  agreed  ?  It  is  im- 
possible that  they  can  with  any  degree  of  comfort  or  satisfaction. 
Besides,  I  consider  Homoeopathy  in  the  main  as  worthless.  If  your 
HomcBopathic  physicians  are  the  same  as  here,  I  don't  see  how  yon 
could  countenance  them.  They  use  no  cathartics,  nor  emetics,  nor 
indeed  any  thing  that  produces  any  perceptible  effect  in  assisting 
nature  to  throw  off  morbid  humors  from  the  system.  Were  it  not 
that  I  would  trespass  on  your  time,  I  could  give  you  an  account  of 
four  patients  that  I  have  been  called  to  see,  who  were  kept  in  suf* 
fering  by  them,  and  for  want  of  proper  treatment. 

We  have  had  a  few  cases  of  cholera  in  this  city  and  in  Pitta- 
bUrgh.  They  have  been  of  a  very  malignant  type.  The  disease 
has  been  confined  to  certain  localities  in  this  city.  It  has  prevail- 
ed among  the  German  population,  principally  along  the  bank  of  the 
canal,  where  there  are  basement  stories  in  the  houses,  and  where  they 
use  pump  water. 
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I  have  treated  only  six  cases  of  cholera  asphjrxia,  one  of  whicb 
proved  fatal,  in  consequence  of  the  imprudence  of  getting  out  of 
bed  contrary  to  my  express  orders.  She  had  profuse  watery  di^ 
charges  for  twelve  hours  before  I  saw  her,  with  extreme  prostratioo, 
but  I  succeeded  in  checking  the  discharges  and  allajiag  the  ma- 
sea,  and  raising  the  pulse,  so  that  she  was  improving  from  To^ 
day  morning  until  Thursday  evening,  when  she  got  out  of  bed 
The  horizontal  posture  cannot  be  too  strictly  enforced  in  those  ca- 
ses where  rice  water  evacuations  prevail. 

Last  season  I  used  a  pill  made  of  opium,  camphor  and  csrb. 
ammonia,  equal  parts,  in  connection  with  other  remedial  agents, 
with  success,  in  all  cases  where  there  was  vomiting  and  diarrfaoet 
accompanied  with  pain.  But  now  I  am  inclined  to  think  eveiy 
case  ^y  be  treated  successfully  without  the  use  of  opium.  The 
epidemic  had  entirely  subsided  in  Pittsburgh  for  some  time,  until 
the  day  before  yesterday,  it  has  mysteriously  appeared  in  the  same 
locality  where  it  had  been  before,  and  taken  five  or  six  victims  Id 
its  course.  The  location  where  it  had  prevailed  this  season  is  high 
and  dry,  and  such  as  might  be  supposed  most  secure  against  its  ra- 
vages, and  when  it  had  disappeared  so  that  alarm  had  subsided,  lo, 
it  breaks  forth  afresh.  All  the  theories  that  I  have  yet  seen  fail  to 
fully  explain  its  mysterious  operations. 

The  electricity  doctrine  is  in  some  degree  lessened  in  impor- 
tance. No  doubt  there  are  a  combination  of  causes.  Atmosphere 
ic  changes  contribute  to  it,  and  in  all  the  places  where  it  has  pre* 
vailed  here,  they  used  pump  water. 

I  fear  I  shall  tire  your  patience  by  my  lengthy  epistle,  and  will 
bring  it  to  a  close  by  giving  you  a  simple  yet  effectual  prescription 
for  the  cure  of  those  after  pains  with  which  parturient  females  are 
often  distressed.  I  have  used  it  for  many  years  and  never  knew  it 
to  fail  to  give  relief,  if  not  entirely  remove  the  pains: — Gum  Cam- 
phor^ the  size  of  a  common  pill  every  two  or  three  hours,  until  the 
pains  are  removed.  I  have  found  it  not  only  to  relieve  the  pain 
but  allay  restlessness,  produce  diaphoresis,  and  in  every  case  the 
recovery  was  speedy  and  safe.  It  has  not,  in  my  hands,  given  in 
a  solid  form,  produced  nausea  or  vomiting,  or  any  unpleasant  effects. 

I  would  conclude  by  wishing  every  success  to  the  cause  of  Re- 
form. I  am  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  B.,  M.  D. 
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ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  ANAESTHESIA  AND  THE 
RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  ITS  DIFFERENT  AGENTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  : 

Sib: — In  the  June  number  of  your  invaluable  Journal  were  two 
articles  on  amesthetic  agents, — one  from  Dr.  Pierson,  of  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  the  other  from  Dr.  Hay  ward,  of  Boston,  Mass.  The 
object  of  these  articles  seems  to  be,  to  discuss  the  relative  value  of 
Sulphuric  Ether,  Chloroform,  and  Concentrated  Chloric  Ether. 
The  use  of  anaesthetic  agents  is  of  such  obvious  and  important 
practical  value,  that  it  will  hereafter  be  known  as  the  great  medi- 
cal discovery  of  the  age.  Any  just  attempt,  therefore,  to  discover 
which  is  the  best  anaesthetic  agent  among  those  now  discovered,  or 
to  discover  one  better  than  those  now  used,  must  be  considered 
highly  laudable.  It  is  possible  that  within  a  few  years,  some  new 
agent  for  etherization  may  entirely  supersede  those  now  used ;  or, 
facts  may  be  developed  which  will  prove  that  all  those  now  used 
are  useful  in  their  several  places,  and  may  clearlj^  show  in  what 
particular  cases  each  should  be  used.  Indeed,  is  it  not  also  possi* 
ble  that  our  vastly  increased  and  rapidly  increasing  knowledge  of 
the  nervous  system  may  soon  enable  us  to  successfully  render  all 
patients  temporarily  insensible  to  pain,  through  the  means  of  mes- 
merism or  some  similar  agency?  Should  such  discovery  of  our 
power  to  destroy  sensibility  be  made,  we  should  no  longer  be  oUi* 
ged  to  resort  to  those  agents  which  all  intelligent  surgeons  now  acU 
mit  to  be  occasionally  dangerous,-— sometimes  dangerous  when  we 
have  no  indications  to  warn  us  of  the  danger. 
28 
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But  should  our  knowledge  of  etherization,  or  other  means  of  io- 
ducing  insensibility,  remain  stationary,  its  benefits  are  so  much  so- 

Serior  to  its  dangers,  that  it  will  be,  as  before  remarked,  the  great 
iscovery  ot  the  age.  Hie  dangers  of  etherization  are  indeed  very 
slight  when  it  is  induced  in  suitable  patients.  Tens  of  thonsanl! 
of  sufiering  patients,  medical,  obstetrical  and  surgical  have  beeo 
relieved  by  its  agency;  and  though  it  has  doubtless  been  induced 
hundreds  of  times  by  medical  men  who  neither  appreciated  in  wbat 
anaesthesia  consists,  nor  were  qualified  to  detect  those  oi^nic  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  brain  and  lungs,  which  forbid  the  use  of  these 
agents;  and  hundreds  of  times  by  dentists  who  do  not  even  profess 
to  appreciate  these  diseases ;  still,  how  rare  are  the  cases  of  death, 
or  of'^ permanent  injury,  even  from  this  indiscriminate  use  of  these 

Eowerful  agents.     We  must  believe,  in  fact,  that  etherization  has 
een,  in  the  practice  of  many  physicians,  surgeons  and  dentists, 
much  too  frequently  resorted  to.     In  the  hands  of  such,  it  has 
passed  into  a  kind  of  universal  remedy,  to  be  exhibited  for  all  pain- 
ful diseases,  upon  all  constitutions,  under  almost  all  circumstances. 
This  fashionable  mania  for  suddenly  depressing  the  vital  functions 
ot  respiration  and  circulation,  as  well  as  thought  and  the  senses,  i$ 
entirely  unjustifiable.     It  is  expedient  to  induce  so  unnatural  and 
deathlike  state  of  the  system,  in  my  opinion,  in  only  a  few  cases 
in  dentistry ;  in  not  more  than  one  case  in  five,  or  perhaps  in  ten, 
in  obstetrics,  very  rarely  in  medical  treatment;  but  very  generallr 
in  surgery,  unless  contraindicated.     Some  may  deem  it  extrav^ot 
to  say  that  nearly  all  important  surgical  operations  should  be  pe^ 
formed  under  its  influence,  except  where  the  patient  has  some  or- 
ganic disease ;  but  we  believe  this  opinion  to  be  correct.     In  slight 
surgical  operations,  like  the  extraction  of  teeth  in  ordinary  cases, 
etherization  is  not  justifiable,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  not  jus- 
tifiable in  all  those  cases  of  medical  and  dental  practice  where  it  is 
not  necessary.     Necessity  alone  should  induce  us  to  prescribe  an- 
89sthesia,  so  long  as  there  is  that  possibility  of  danger  which  now 
belongs  to  all  etherization.     Though  a  dentist  by  profession,  and 
consequently  very  often  extracting  teeth,  I  do  not  suppose  I  hare 
etherized  more  tnan  some  twenty  patients,  since  these  agents  were 
discovered.     If  I  extracted  a  thousand  teeth  from  a  thousand  ethe^ 
ized  patients,  and  only  one  died,  you,  my  reader,  would  not  waoi 
to  be  that  patient.     So  in  regard  to  all  other  unnecessary  etheriza- 
tion.    One  case  of  fracture  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  one  case  of 
partial  or  incomplete  fractore  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  both  ha|^D* 
in^;  to  diildren,  have  occurred  in  my  practice,  within  the  last  few 
months;  but  in  ihe  treatment  of  neither  of  these  cases  was  anss- 
thesia  induced.     The  reduction  of  each  of  these  fractures  required 
so  little  time,  and  consequently  exposed  the  patient  to  sufiering  for 
so  brief  a  period,  and  the  resistance  of  the  muscles  to  the  necessa- 
17  extension  was  so  slight,  that  it  was  not  required.    EtherisatioD 
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with  chloroform  is  nearly  out  of  use  in  ordinary  obstetrics,  in  Bos- 
ton, and  sulphuric  and  concentrated  chloric  ether  are  not  so  univer- 
sally exhibited  as  recently. 

lout  the  great  necessity  and  important  use  of  etherization  in  the 
more  severe  surgical  operations,  will  be  apparent,  when  we  consider 
that  it  has  the  following;,  among  other  advantages: — 

I.  Fewer  deaths  and  better  cures  occur  in  surgical  practice,  with 
than  without  it. 

In  an  indiscriminate  use  of  these  agents,  the  per  centage  of 
deaths  produced  by  them  is  very  small  indeed;  and  but  very  few 
patients  have  even  been,  in  any  degree,  injured.  And,  as  before 
suggested,  even  this  very  small  per  centage  of  deaths  and  injuries 
would  be  vastly  less,  if  the  agents  were  never  administered  except 
by  persons  who  could  detect  those  cases  of  manifest  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  lungs  and  brain,  which  forbid  anaesthesia.  Such 
dentists  as  are  uneducated  in  regard  to  the  physical  signs  and  the 
rational  symptoms  of  these  diseases,  should  always  consult,  along 
with  their  patient,  an  intelligent  physician  before  administering  any 
of  these  agents,  to  perform  dental  operations.  The  very  few  deaths 
and  injuries  which  now  occur,  (and  these  are  less  with  intelligent 
surgeons  than  the  mass  of  physicians  and  dentists,)  do  not  consti- 
tute an  objection  at  all  to  be  compared  to  the  positive  advantages 
and  fewer  deaths  of  anssthetic  surgery.  Many  dangerous  opera- 
tions can  be  performed  with  much  more  safety  to  life,  and  many  of 
the  ordinary  operations  can  be  performed  so  much  better  as  to  make 
better  cures.  The  patient  is  in  no  fear^  and  there  is  no  mental 
shock.  Without  ether,  this  fear,  in  serious  operations,  powerfully 
depresses  the  powers  of  life,  and  your  patient,  soon  after  the  opera- 
tion, sinks.  Again,  the  etherized  patient  suffers  no  pain.  The 
extreme  suffering  of  some  operations,  like  fear,  powerfully  depresses 
the  nervous  system,  and  frequently  renders  these  operations  fatal. 
In  a  case  of  amputation  of  the  thi^h  at  which  I  was  present,  some 
months  since,  and  which  was  performed  with  great  dexterity  and 
very  little  loss  of  blood,  on  a  very  resolute  man,  the  man  died  in 
only  two  or  three  hours  subsequent  to  the  operation,  without  any 
after  hemorrhage,  and  his  death  seemed  to  be  entirely  owing  to  the 
tremendous  shock  which  his  nervous  system  sustained.  This  re- 
sult was  not  very  uncommon.  But,  under  etherization,  there  is  no 
mental  shock  of  fear,  or  physical  shock  of  pain. 

As  your  patient  neither  fears  nor  feels,  so  albO  be  does  not  move. 
If  you  are  cutting,  you  cut  iust  where  you  want  to  cut;  your  pa- 
tient does  not  voluntarily  jerk,  nor  do  the  parts  spasmodically  twitch, 
and  thus,  in  nice  operations,  make  you  wound  important  blood-ves- 
sels and  nen^es.  Many  cases  of  some  surgical  d'seases,  such  as 
aneurisms,  tumors,  &c.,  which  the  surgeon  could  not  operate  on  at 
all  without  etherization,  because  of  &e  danger  to  these  vessels, 
can  now  be  operated  opony  and  the  lives  of  many  such  saved. 
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IL  Anaesthesia  enables  the  surgeon  to  be  more  calm  in  his  own 
feelings,  more  deliberate  in  his  judgment,  and  more  thorough  in  his 
operations.  He  has  no  fear  of  inflicting  pain,  for  he  knows  he  is 
not  producing  suffering,  and  he  can  freely  feel  of  a  dislocation  or 
fracture  and  accurately  diagnose  it,  before  reducing  it,  and  after  its 
reduction  he  can  make  either  such  manual  examination  of,  or  move- 
ments with,  the  limb,  as  he  wishes  to  make,  in  order  to  satisfy 
himself  that  all  is  just  right;  and  then  deliberately  dress  it,  before 
letting  his  patient  come  out  from  its  influence.  So,  too,  in  incis- 
ions n)r  amputation,  or  for  either  purpose,  the  surgeon  has  now  no 
feeling  that  he  must  be  quick,  because  of  the  fear  of  inflicting 
dreadml  pain,  but  deliberately  and  carefully  uses  his  knife  ana 
hook  and  forceps,  and  satisfies  himself  that  even  the  small  blood- 
vessels are  ligated,  and  applies  his  dressings  with  all  care.  In  ex- 
cising tumors  or  performing  other  nice  operations,  he  cuts  as  near 
to  important  blood-vessels  and  nerves  as  best  suits  his  purpose,  and 
proceeds  with  precision  and  nicety, — in  one  word,  just  as  he  would 
in  careful  dissection, — fully  conscious,  that  his  patient  can  neither 
move,  feel  or  fear. 

III.  Etherization  is  one  of  our  most  thorough  means  of  relaxa- 
tion. There  can,  hereafter,  scarcely  be  any  necessity  of  the  warm 
bath,  or  lobelia  or  tobacco  injections,  or  antimony,  or  bleedine,  or 
opium,  to  produce  relaxation  in  fractures  or  in  dislocations.  I  ima- 
gine, too,  that  we  may  bid  good-bye  to  the  pulleys  and  other  hor- 
rid apparatus  for  extension,  so  oflen  and  so  familiarly  spoken  of  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  other  surgeons.  The  relaxation  of  anaes- 
thesia is  complete  and  all  that  can  be  desired. 

I  will  give  two  cases,  the  first,  one  of  fracture,  and  the  second, 
one  of  dislocation,  to  illustrate  the  relaxation  of  anaesthetic  agents, 
and  to  show  other  advantages  besides  those  heretofore  mentioned, 
which  accrue  from  these  agents;  as  well  as  to  indicate  some  facts 
in  reference  to  a  choice  in  these  agents. 

June  1st,  1850,  James  Clagg,  ten  years  old,  fractured  the  right 
femur,  three  inches  below  the  trochanter  major,  by  jumping  upon 
the  ground  from  a  shed  13  or  15  feet  in  height.  The  acciaent 
occurred  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  I  was  not  in  attendance  until  8^ 
o'clock,  by  which  time  the  irritation  of  the  fracture  had  produced 
powerful  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh.  The 
oed,  dressings  and  assistants  bein^  soon  in  readiness,  chlorofonn 
was  given,  and  the  broken  bone  critically  examined,  and  the  exact 
diagnosis  clearly  ascertained.  The  leg  was  slightly  flexed  upon 
the  thigh  and  supported  by  one  assistant,  and  another  assistant 
made  extension  very  gradually  and  accurately  by  a  broad  tape 
which  had  been  applied,  in  a  clove-hitch,  just  above  the  knee. 
This  assistant,  who  only  partially  used  the  power  which  he  ob- 
tained by  having  the  tape  around  the  fore-finger  of  the  rieht  hand, 
made  sufficient  extension  in  less  than  one  mintUe^  as  I  should 
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judge,  to  reduce  the  fiacture.  After  examining  carefully  the  redu- 
ced fracture,  and  applying  the  splints,  ( DesauU's  splints,  so  modi- 
fied at  their  lower  extremities  as  better  to  preserve  extension  and 
keep  the  long  diameter  of  the  foot  perpendicular,)  the  patient  was 
permitted  to  ^'come  to."  He  smiled  and  immediately  remarked 
that  his  leg  felt  better,  but  he  did  not  examine  it.  He  was  ordered 
to  take  warm  gruel  soon,  and  twenty  drops  of  McM unn's  Elixir  at 
the  expiration  of  an  hour.  At  my  morning  call,  the  nurse  said 
that  immediately  after  I  left,  the  patient  went  into  a  sound  sleep 
from  which  he  could  not  easily  be  awakened,  until  after  2  o'cIock 
in  the  morning,  and,  therefore,  no  gruel  or  Elixir  was  given  till  af- 
ter 2.  Aeain  he  slept  till  7  A.  M.,  and  on  awakenine,  felt  of  his 
splints  and  asked,  **who  put  those  little  boards  on  my  leg?' 

The  efiect  of  the  chloroform  was  to  produce  sudden  and  complete 
stupor  and  relaxation,  and  subsequent  partial  stupor  for  nearly  five 
hours;  and  I  have  detailed  this  particular  case  to  introduce  to  no- 
tice this  subsequent  stupor, — a  feature  spoken  of  by  all  who  use 
chloroform,  as  occasionally  occurring.  It  appears  to  me  that  though 
it  did  no  fniurjr  in  this  case,  and  perhaps  did  good,  yet  such  pro- 
tracted partial  insensibility  is  very  undesirable.  In  another  case  it 
might  00  injury. 

There  was  but  very  little  irritative  fever  in  this  case  for  so  severe 
an  injury,  and  I  have  noticed  this  fact  in  reference  to  other  cases 
where  chloroform  has  been  used  after  severe  injuries,  and  in  opera- 
tions. This  is  a  very  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  the  use  of 
anaesthetic  aeents,  and  has  been  noticed  by  others.  I  will  only  add 
that  James  aid  very  finely,  and  is  now  about  our  streets  with  a  per- 
fect leg. 

The  second  case  to  which  I  referred  is  this:  August  8th,  1850, 
Mrs.  F.  Jones,  aged  about  25,  fell  down  stairs,  and  dislocated  t!ie 
left  shoulder.  Ocular  examination  showed  the  os  humeri  to  be 
dislocated  forwards,  i.  e.,  below  the  middle  of  the  clavicle.  Mrs. 
J.  has  been  very  feeble  for  several  \ears;  has  been  subject  to  pro- 
tracted attacks  of  fainting;  has  had  irregular  action  of  the  heart, 
and  sensitive  lungs,  and  has  been  frequently  and  severely  sick  with 
difierent  acute  diseases.  Here  was  a  severe  injury,  inasmuch  as  in 
the  forward  dislocation  of  this  joint,  not  only  the  capsular  ligament 
is  extensively  lacerated,  but  more  or  less  injur}r  is  done  to  the  at- 
tachments of  the  tendons  of  the  supra  spinatus,  infra  spinatus,  teres 
minor,  and  subscapularis  muscles.  But  here  was  not  only  a  severe 
injury,  but  also  a  very  frail  patient, — one  whom  previous  sufierings 
from  acute  diseases  had  reduced  to  weakness,  and  who,  in  her  or- 
dinary health,  suffers  from  symptoms  indicative  of  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  brain,  heart  and  lungs.  Could  any  intelli^nt  and 
conscientious  surireon  administer  chloroform  to  such  a  patient? 

On  account  or  the  extreme  sensibility  of  her  stomach  at  all 
times,  and  from  the  nauseating  effect  of  the  inhalation  of  sulphu- 
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ric  ether,  I  should  think  too,  that  it  would  have  been  very  difficult 
to  have  brought  her  under  the  influence  of  this  agent  in  any  com- 
plete or  satisfactory  degree. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  having  previously  acquainted  myself  by 
diligent  inquiry,  with  the  concentrated  chloric  ether,  it  was  admin- 
istered. It  was  very  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  its  anaBsthetic 
effect  was  such  as  fully  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  giv- 
en. It  did  not,  like  chloroform,  demand  of  the  heart  and  brain  to 
accommodate  themselves,  instantly,  to  a  very  depressed  action  of 
their  functions.  Its  operation  was  mild,  producing  no  excitement; 
gradual,  giving  time  for  the  vital  organs  to  be  progressively  lower- 
ed in  their  functions;  complete,  and  yet  not  producing  that  pro- 
found insensibility,  indicated  by  stertorous  breathing,  which  is  in- 
duced by  the  action  of  chloroform.  The  dislocation  was  reduced 
after  four  or  five  minutes'  moderate  extension.  The  influence  of 
the  ether  was  continurd  until  the  dressings  were  applied  and  the 
patient  placed  in  bed.  Partial  anaesthesia  continued  about  twenty 
minutes  after  the  agent  was  discontinued,  and  when  the  patient  re- 
vived, there  was  no  Hbadache  and  but  little  nausea,  and  no  other 
disagreeable  symptom,  and  no  subsequent  partial  stupor.  She  revi- 
ved in  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  naturally  bright  intellect,  but  seem- 
ed a  little  surprised,  and  immediately  asked,  "Why  hav'nt  you  set 
my  shoulder?"  She  was  told  that  all  was  right,  and  when  she 
saw  the  dressings,  she  seemed  entirely  overcome  with  gratitude. 
It  only  remained  for  us  to  soothe  her  excited  gratitude  and  instruct 
her  to  be  entirely  calm.  There  was  but  very  little  subsequent  ir- 
ritative fever,  and  she  has  recovered  finely. 

This  is  the  only  case  in  which  I  have  used  the  concentrated 
chloric  ether ;  but  if  its  effects  are  usually  and  uniformly  such  as 
in  this  case,  1  shall  agree  with  Dr.  Pierson,  (and  others  concur  in 
his  testimony,)  that  it  is  an  "agreeable,  eflScacious,  reliable  agent;" 
and  Dr.  P.  also  says  that,  "after  two  years'  trial,"  it  has  "furnish- 
ed us  with  no  disastrous  result." 

We  have  written  this  communication,  thinking  it  might  be  use- 
ful to  call  the  attention  of  Eclectic  practitioners  to  the  advantages 
of  anaesthesia,  and  to  ask  from  such  as  use  these  agents,  such  con- 
tributions as  will  place  the  relative  value  of  sulphuric  ether,  chlo- 
roform and  concentrated  chloric  ether  on  the  reliable  basis  of  facts. 

Yours,  truly, 

P.  W.  ALLEN. 

Babnstable,  Mass.,  Sept.  16,  1850. 


CASE  OF  CHOREA. 

Editor  Eclectic  Medical  Journal: — 

Agreeable  to  suggestions  published  in  your  valuable  and  instruc- 
tive Journal,  I  send  you  the  result  of  Eclectic  treatment  in  Chorsa, 
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(St.  Vitus'  Dance, )  also  the  result  of  tny  general  suocess  in  the 
treatment  of  the  various  diseases  to  which  this  community  are  sub- 
jected. 

In  the  spring  of  1848,  while  residing  in  Fayetteville,  I  was  re- 
quested by  a  respectable  and  influential  citizen,  by  the  name  of  Mr« 
S.f  to  call  and  see  his  daughter.  On  visiting  her  I  found  that  she 
was  laboring  under  the  above-named  disease.  The  subject  of  the 
disease  was  a  young  lady  about  18  years  of  age,  whose  health  at 
that  time  was  very  much  impaired.  She  had  been  taking  some 
medicine  of  a  domestic  nature,  the  family  being  in  possession  of 
Dr.  Howard's  works,  that  had  been  distributed  through  the  coun- 
try by  a  steam  doctor,  whose  name  was  Paris.  In  this  condition 
of  circumstances  I  commenced  the  treatment  of  the  case* 

Symptoms. — She  had  lost  all  command  over  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles of  the  superior,  and  to  a  great  extent,  those  of  the  inferior  ex- 
tremities. Mouth  distorted  incredibly  at  times  by  the  contractions 
of  the  muscles  attached  to  it.  Levators  and  Depressors.  She  talk- 
ed incessantly.  An  uncontrolable  tendency  to  laugh.  When 
she  attempted  to  take  food  or  drink  the  extensor  muscles  would 
contract  so  as  to  throw  the  arm  in  an  opposite  direction.  Total 
suppression  of  the  menses,  with  costive  bowels.  Skin  dry  and 
husky,  and  tongue  coated  with  a  whitish  brown  fur.  In  fine,  there 
was  a  total  suppression  of  a  healthy  action  in  all  the  functions,  and 
the  more  she  strove  to  remain  quiet,  the  greater  was  the  muscular 
agitation. 

Treatment. — After  making  use  of  all  the  reputed  remedies  of 
books,  such  as  mild  purgatives,  diaphoretics  and  alteratives  with 
stim.  liniment  and  stren^hening  plasters  with  cupping,  irritating 
plasters,  &c.,  without  enect,  the  treatment  that  seemed  successfiu 
m  this  case  was  the  shower  bath,  in  conjunction  with  Quinine  and 
precip.  carb.  ferri.,  strengthening  plaster,  &c.  The  shower  bath 
was  used  night  and  morning  for  about  two  weeks,  about  blood- 
warm,  after  which  time  cold  water  was  substituted.  The  Quinine 
and  Iron  were  used  as  follows :  A  powder  composed  of  twenty  grs. 
of  the  latter  to  one  and  a  half  grs.  of  the  former,  given  every  six 
hours,  with  the  use  of  two  anti-dyspeptic  pills  every  night  at  bed- 
time. 

Cupping  along  the  spine,  and  stim.  liniments  were  also  applied^ 
with  strengthening  plasters,  and  counter  irritation  by  the  use  of  the 
irritating  plaster  applied  sufficiently  large  to  extend  from  the  occi- 
put down  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  dorsal  vertebra.  By  pursuing  this 
course  energetically  for  two  weeks,  there  was  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  case.  The  treatment  after  this  time  was  gradually 
diminished  for  about  two  weeks  loi^r,  when  a  complete  cure  was 
effected  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  friends  as  well  as  myself. 

I  saw  the  lady  about  a  year  afterwards  and  she  remained  clear 
of  every  symptom  of  the  dfisease,  and  was  enjoying  uninterrupted 
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health.  As  the  case  may  not  be  entirely  uninterefltiiig  to  numeroos 
readers  of  the  Eclectic  Journal,  if  you  deem  it  worthy  of  publica- 
tion you  will  please  give  it  insertion,  and  very  much  oblige 

Yours,  ELIAS  HUBBARD. 

N,  B. — I  hereby  submit  the  result  of  the  Eclectic  System  in  my 
hands.  I  have  been  practicing  medicine  for  three  years,  during 
which  time  I  have  treated  between  ten  and  twelve  hundred  cases 
of  the  various  diseases  to  which  this  part  of  our  State  is  subject, 
and  of  this  number  seven  have  died  as  follows :  Four  of  Phthisis 
PuLMONALis,  one  of  Delibium  Tremens,  one  with  Chol.sba  Ik- 
FANTUM,  and  a  child  with  Putbid  Sore  Throat.  £.  H. 


SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

During  years  past,  I  have  with  pain  witnessed  the  sufferings  of 
my  fellow-beings  under  Allopathic  treatment,  in  various  parts  of 
the  west,  and  east  too.  I  am  no  physician,  but  I  do  sincerely  wish 
to  see  man's  sufferings  by  Allopathic  treatment  cease. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1849,  I  resided  at  Eagle  Vil- 
lage, in  JBoone  Co.,  Indiana,  where  Allopathy  ^^reigns  triumphant," 
and  where  '^it  is  easier  for  a  physician  to  cheat  a  man  out  of  bis 
life  than  a  dime,  and  impossible  to  legally  punish  the  offender  for  the 
crime.''  Within  2i  miles  of  a  point  about  4  miles  from  that  village,  I 
believe  there  died  between  50  and  60  individuals  of  flux,  oiKier  Allo- 
pathic treatment !     I  believe  every  one  they  attended  in  that  dis- 
ease there^  died !     I  know  not  an  exception.    The  country  there  is 
thinly  settled.     I  believe  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  all  the  inhabit- 
ants within  that  circle  of  5  miles  in  diameter  there  died  of  flux ! 
This  week  I  received  a  letter  from  there,  stating  that  the  flux  is 
now  raging  there,  somewhat  as  it  did  last  season.     Calomel  appears 
to  be  the  principal  medicine  given  there,  where  the  ignorant  and 
unassuming  people  open  their  sore  ipouths  and  swallow  it  with  im- 
plicit  faith.     Not  only  there,  but  in  various  other  places  have  I 
witnessed  the  lamentable  effects  of  Allopathic  treatment.     What, 
I  would  ask,  is  the  cause  of  such  procedure  ?    I  believe  it  is  iyno 
ranee.     The  people  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  better  treatment 
They  appear  to  believe  the  physician  knows  all  about  disease,  and 
that  calomel  is  the  sine  oua  non  in  any  disease.    I  believe  nearly 
the  same  can  be  said  or  many  other  places  from  which  I  have 
heard.     In  the  name  of  suffering  and  dying  children,  neighbors, 
brothers,  sisters,  mothers  and  consorts,  I  would  ask,  is  there  no 
plan  by  which  you  or  some  other  person  or  persons,  can  cause  some 
of  the  suffering  and  losses  of  our  fellow-beings  to  cease,  in  such 
portions  of  our  country?    Certainly  there  is,  and  that  too  without 
Doing  unrecompensed.     If  jrou  or  any  other  qualified  person  or  per- 
sons would  obtain  authentic  statistics  of  the  mortality  in  the  va* 
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rious  diseases  treated  by  Allopaths  and  Eclectics  in  Cincinnati  and 
other  parts  of  the  west,  and  publish  them  in  a  suitable  pamphlet, 
showing  the  general  treatment,  &c.>  of  the  two  schools  as  practi- 
ced at  this  time,  together  with  some  ^'touchins*'  appeals  to  the 
mothers  of  the  west,  and  cause  thousands  of  sucn  pamphlets  to  be 
scattered  over  the  west,  where  the  languid  eye,  the  cheek  deserted 
of  its  bloom,  the  flaccid,  shrunk  and  withered  muscle,  and 
gulled  victims  are  so  abundant.  I  believe  it  would  give  Allopathy 
a  wound  from  which  it  would  never  recover,  and  be  the  means  of 
saving  much  suffering  and  thousands  of  useful  lives.  I  believe 
most  of  tKe  subscribers  to  the  above  mentioned  papers  would  each 
purchase  froio  fifty  to  one  or  two  hundred  such  pamphlets,  and  give 
them  a  gratuitous  circulation  among  such  persons  as  would  read, 
and  bai^  them  to  a  neighbor  who  would  do  likewise.  There  are 
many  who  are  neither  physicians  nor  subscribers  to  the  above-men- 
tioned papers,  but  who  would  purchase  a  few  dozens  and  delighi^ 
fully  and  gratuitously  circulate  them  as  above  mentioned.  I 
could  thus  use  a  few  hundred^*  of  them  to  a  very  good  advantage 
among  my  numerous  friends  and  aojuaintances.  I  sincerely  hope 
you  will  mention  this  plan  or  a  similar  one  through  your  papers  to 
the  subscribers,  wh'",  I  believe,  will  mostly  coalesce  with  me  in 
believing  it  to  be  one  well  calculated  to  give  a  lettral  blow  to  Allo- 
pathy. 

I  sincerely  hope  some  one  well  (][ualified  for  the  task  will  immedi- 
attly  undertake  it  Now  is  a  good  time  to  ^'strike,"  because  there  has, 
during  two  years  past,  been  a  most  fearful  mortality  in  flux  and 
cholera,  treated  by  Allopaths  in  various  parts  of  the  west. 

During  two  years  past,  (in  filling  teetn,)  I  have  had  a  good  o]^ 
portunity  to  examine  the  teeth  of  persons  who  have  taken  calomel. 
Many  I  have  found  so  loose  that  the  pressure  of  a  half  pound 
would  move  the  ends  of  them  from  one-twentieth  to  three-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  in  a  lateral  direction!  The  subjects,  when  asked 
how  long  their  teeth  had  been  loose,  said  '^ever  since  I  was  saliva- 
ted with  calomel !" 

I  anxiously  hope  you  will  soon  mature  the  above  plan. 


[The  principal  difficulty  in  the  foregoing  plan  is  in  obtaining 
statistics  of  old  school  practice.  The  attempt  in  this  city  by  the 
city  council  to  obtain  statistics  of  cholera  practice  failed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  old  school  physicians.  The  only  statis- 
tics that  we  can  command  are  those  of  public  institutions.  The 
death  of  one-sixth  of  all  the  patients  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 
Hospital  is  a  well  authenticated  fact  which  may  form  a  standard 
for  comparison. — Ed.] 
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THERAPEUTICAL  EFFECTS  OF  TURPENTINE. 

BY    THOMAS    SMITH,    M.    D. 

The  diseases  for  which  turpentine  has  been  prescribed,  and  which 
have  been  materially  relieved  by  it,  are  extremely  numerous;  there 
is  scarcely  one,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  sthenic  or  asthenic,  which 
has  not  been  successfully  treated,  if  the  testimony  of  some  of  the 
first  practitioners  of  the  age  is  to  be  credited,  by  the  medicine  od- 
der  consideration.  It  would  be  a  useless  task  to  cite  all  the  cases 
and  all  the  maladies  in  which  the  admirers  of  this  drug  have  foood 
it  advantageous.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  every  instance  where  pre- 
judice has  not  interfered,  and  where  ignorance  has  not  prescribed^ 
this  drug  has  obtained  favor  and  proved  itself  a  faithful  friend. 

In  passing  in  review  the  numerous  disorders  for  which  it  bu 
been  orderea,  as  I  wish  this  paper  to  have  a  practical  bearing,  I 
shall  dwell  as  briefly  as  possible  upon  all  those  which  have  not 
come  under  ray  own  immediate  observation.  Those  who  desire  a 
more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  nature,  properties  and  uses 
of  this  drug  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  these  sketches,  will  do  well 
to  consult  the  pages  of  our  monthly  and  weekly  periodicals,  which, 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  have  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
medical  literature  of  Europe  and  America.  The  writings  of  Drs. 
Copland,  Paris,  Pereira,  Eberle,  Thompson,  Brande,  etc.,  the 
Dictionaire  de  la  Matiere  Medicale,  and  the  records  of  ancient 
medicine,  contain  an  amount  of  valuable  information  regarding  the 
properties  of  turpentine.  In  common  with  other  medicines,  its 
therapeutic  effects  are  liable  to  be  modified  by  numerous  circom- 
stances,viz.:  the  seasons  of  the  year,  the  idiosyncrasies,  age  or  sex, 
of  the  individual,  the  special  or  general  cause  of  the  malady,  or 
its  occurrence  before,  or  subsequent  to,  any  general  or  universal 
epidemic*     From  a  neglect  of  these  precautions,  many  really  nl- 

*It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  after  any  severe  visitation,  such  as  epidemic  cbokn* 
the  human  frame  undergoes  an  extraordinary  change.  Many  wUl,  I  have  no  doabt, 
recollect  how  general  was  the  custom  to  abstract  large  quantities  of  blood  in  fereis 
and  inflammatory  disorders  previous  to  1831.  Venesection  was  the  practice  of  tb« 
day.  On  the  advent  of  the  epidemic  influenza  of  1833,  general  bleeding,  even  ia 
maladies  of  a  high  phlogistic  character,  could  not  be  adopted  with  safety;  budki* 
otts  lives  were  doubtless  sacrificed,  ere  this  change  in  the  human  constitiitioiH-iti 
inaptitude  to  bear  excessive  depletory  measures,  was  fully  appreciated  and  uAder- 
stood.    We  are  now  approaching  an  epoch  (if  we  have  not  already  entered  it,)  is 
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aable  remedies  have,  though  somewhat  undeservedly,  fallen  into 
disrepute. 

As  a  rapid  and  safe  counierHrritanij  there  is  no  dru^  more  effi- 
cacions  than  warm  oil  of  turpentine  or  camphine.  I  nave  never 
known  an  instance  of  its  acting  injuriously  when  thus  applied;  it 
never  produces  stranguary  or  any  uneasiness  of  the  urinary  organs, 
like  preparations  of  cantharides;  and  here  I  fully  coincide  with  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  late  Dr.  Ryan,  that  when  counter  irrita- 
tion is  deemed  imperatively  necessary  in  severe  acute  diseases,  as 
cerebritis,  hydrocephalus,  pneumonia,  enteritis,  peritonitis,  or  hepa- 
titis, it  is  an  extremely  inert  and  unjustifiable  practice,  to  wait  for 
twenty-four  hours  for  the  irritating  effects  of  a  blister,  when  the 
same  may  be  produced  in  as  many  minutes  by  epithems  of  warm 
oil  of  turpentine. 

Veterinary  siu-geons  have  condemned  the  external  use  of  turpen- 
tine as  an  epispastic;  it  has  been  asserted  that,  when  applied  to  the 
horse,  it  prevents  the  hair  from  growing.  I  do  not  think  this  cor- 
rect. Some  years  ago  I  had  a  gray  mare,  which  was  seriously  in- 
jured about  the  head  and  forelegs  by  an  accident.  Contrary  to  the 
recommendatinu  of  my  veterinary  surgeon,  who  insisted  upon  the 
application  of  tincture  of  myrrh,  and  greasy  unguents  containing 
gunpowder,  I  determined  for  once  to  try  the  experiment,  if  an  injury 
to  a  horse  might  not  be  remedied  by  the  same  means  as  one  m  a 
human  subject.  I  had  the  wounds  carefully  fomented  and  poulti- 
ced, and  afterwards  applied  an  ointment,  consisting  of  resin  oint- 
ment and  oil  of  turpentine.  The  animal  recovered  without  any 
material  disfigurement.  Last  year  I  had  a  black  horse  consigncNi 
to  me  by  a  friend  in  Yorkshire,  which  met  with  a  severe  accident 
in  its  transit  on  the  railway.  The  horse  was  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  one  above,  and  in  a  few  months  was  perfectly  restored 
without  any  other  blemish. 

The  liniment,  by  means  of  which  the  celebrated  quack,  St.  John 
Long  was  supposed  to  have  performed  miraculous  cures,  was  a  mix- 
ture of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  pyrol  igneous  acid,  and  yolk  of  egg.^ 

As  a  vermifuge^  turpentine  has  been  given  in  the  form  of  Cham- 

which  the  TiUl  phenomena  of  the  animal  oTganiam  will  manifest  themselTCS  diffei^ 
enUy  under  the  influence  of  remedial  agents.  If  my  observation  docs  not  deceiTc 
me,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  great  climacteric  change,  on  the  completion 
of  the  cycle  of  the  late  formidable  and  universal  epidemic,  will  mainly  do v elope  it- 
self, by  inducing  a  lax  condition  of  the  intestinal  tube.  I  have  noticed,  that  pa- 
tients who  have  been  accustomed  to  take  large  quantities  of  aperient  medicine,  now 
rarely  require  it;  and  when  it  is  needed,  a  smaller  portion  is  found  sufficient.  This 
is  not  confined  to  the  aged,  for  even  in  children  I  have  witnessed  a  similar  altera- 
ation  in  their  former  habits. 

*This  liniment  is  an  excellent  counter- irritant.  We  used  it  as  an  external  stim- 
ulant in  some  cases  of  cholera  during  the  past  epidemic,  as  recommended  by  Ur. 
James  Bird;  and  we  firequenUy  employ  it  as  a  connter-irritantin  phthisis,  and  other 
chest  diseases.^Eo. 
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belt's  oil.    This  is  made  by  mixing  one  part  of  the  empyreinnat'c 

oil  of  hartshorn,  with  three  of  oil  of  turpentine,  allowing  them  te 
stand  for  three  days,  and  afterwards  distilling  off  three-iooiths  of 
the  mixture  by  the  aid  of  a  sand  bath.  It  very  soon  becomes 
blackened,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  kept 
well  corked  and  excluded  from  the  light.  It  is  extremely  namt- 
ous;  and,  on  that  account,  is  not  likely  to  come  into  general  use. 

As  a  furgaiivty  turpentine  ought  never  to  be  administered  alc»e, 
in  large  doses,  during  the  winter,  or  in  cold  damp  weathei^  becmiBe 
under  these  circumstances,  it  tends,  in  common  with  other  hydro- 
carbons, to  supply  fuel  to  the  body  for  the  evolution  of  animal  heat, 
rather  than  exert  any  therapeutic  property.  Indeed,  I  veiy  mud 
question  the  propriety  of  giving  it  alone,  as  a  purgative  nnder  am 
circumstances  whatever.  There  are  some  writers  who  do  not  hes- 
itate to  recommend  it  in  doses  which  I  consider  unjusttfiaUe.  In 
winter,  cerebral  congestion  may  supervene;  in  summer,  intractable 
diarrhea,  from  over-excitement  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels.     The  case  of  Dr.  Copland  furnishes  an  instructive  exam- 

f>le  on  this  head :  ten  drachms  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  were  swal- 
owed,  and  failed  to  induce  action  of  the  bowels  or  kidneys;  the 
consequence  was,  high  cerebral  excitement,  followed  by  a  train  oi 
unpleasant  symptoms,  which  it  would  be  dangerous,  in  some  ooih 
stitutions,  to  excite. 

Turpentine  is,  however,  often  a  valuable  addition  to  other  pui^- 
tives,  as  it  possesses  the  faculty  of  increasing  their  activity  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  I  have  known  a  lady,  who,  for  forty  years,  was 
unable  to  procure  an  evacuation  without  the  most  drastic  purgatives. 
She  succeeded  in  obtaining  daily  action,  by  the  simple  combina- 
tion  of  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  with  ten  drops  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. I  have  had  another  case  under  my  care,  where  the  same 
combination  enabled  me  to  relieve  the  augmented  sufTering  occa- 
sioned by  obstruction  of  the  bowels  from  chronic  meningo-myeiit- 
is  of  several  years  duration. 

Whatever  may  be  the  object  for  which  turpentine  is  exhibited  as 
a  purgative,  whether  for  the  expulsion  of  parasites  infesting  the 
human  body,  or  as  a  revulsive  in  cerebral  affections,  the  dose  should 
never  exceed  half  an  ounce  at  one  time;  and  to  insure  its  pnrgatiTe 
action,  it  ought  to  be  united  with  some  other  aperient,  as  castor 
oil,  compound  infusion  of  senna,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  the  de- 
coction of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  pomegranate.  If  prescribed 
in  the  above  dose,  in  conjunction  with  any  other  active  purgative, 
we  run  little  risk  of  inducing  stranguary,  or  any  other  unpleasant 
symptom.  It  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  four  hours,  with  per 
feet  safety.  Though  some  authors  have  stated  that  the  dose  of  the  oil 
of  turpentine  may  be  from  half  an  ounce  to  two  or  even  four  ounces,be 
must  be  a  very  bold  practitioner  who  would  take  this  suggestion  for  bis 
guide.  If  the  first  named  quantity  will  not  suffice  for  £e  destmcdoa 
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Gtnd  coDaeqaent  expulsion  of  a  teaia,  a  larger  amooDt  given  at  one  tine 
vnli  equally  fail;  for  it  is  not  by  the  aperient  properties  alone  of 
the  meidicine  (as  I  shall  hereafter  show)  that  the  death  of  the  worm 
is  eifected."*  As  a  diurttie^  the  dose  may  be  from  five  to  thirty 
drops,  taken  in  any  aromatic  water,  or  mineral  saline.  I  have 
rarely  found  patients  object  to  its  use,  when  exhibited  with  the  sa- 
lines of  either  Cheltenham  or  Harrogate;  and  the  numerous  cases 
in  which  I  have  prescribed  it,  in  conjunction  with  die  waters  from 
these  mineral  springs,  have  convinced  me,  that  this  union  is  espe- 
cially indicated  where  we  are  anxious  to  direct  its  influence  to  the 
renal  organs. 

As  an  miringentj  in  doses  varying  from  20  minims  to  a  drachm^ 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  and  repeated  every  three 
or  four  hours,  turpentine  is  one  of  the  most  emcacious  remedies 
ivhich  we  possess.  The  best  vehicle  for  its  administration,  in  the 
first  place,  is  water,  flavored  with  sjrrup  of  orange,  or  any  other 
agreeable  aromatic.  It  may  afterwards  t)e  advantageously  combi- 
ned with  any  other  therapeutic  a^nts,  which  the  special  nature  of 
the  case  may  require:  thus,  in  epistaxis  depending  upon  rupture  of 
one  or  more  small  vessels,  and  wnere  much  arterial  blood  has  been 
lost,  muriated  tincture  of  iron  will  form  a  valuable  adjunct.  In 
hematemesis  and  other  sanguineous  discharges  from  the  bowels,  it 
may  be  united  with  compound  infusion  of  roses,  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, iced-water,  and  solutions  of  tannic  or  gallic  acid.  In  some 
forms  of  hemoptysis,  it  may  usefully  be  added  to  infusions  of  mat- 
ico;  in  hematuria,  to  the  decoctions  of  uva  ursi,  chimaphila,  pyro- 
ia,  etc.;  or  to  tincture  of  sesqui-chloride  of  iron,  etc.  In  purpura 
hemorrhagica,  the  decoctions  or  infusions  of  the  barks  form  with 
it  an  excellent  adjuvant.  In  hemoptysis,  it  has  speedily  and  efibc- 
tvally  arrested  the  hemorrha^;and  is  a  much  safer  remedy  than  lead* 

In  my  experience,  there  is  no  single  medicine  in  the  materia 
niedica  that  can  be  compared  with  it  as  a  styptic^  either  as  to  cer- 
tainty of  action  or  to  the  safety  of  its  effects.  It  is  compatible 
alike  with  acids  and  alkalies. 

The  external  use  of  turpentine  has  been  very  general  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  alone  or  combined  with  other  rubefacients,  such 
as  mustard,  strong  liquor  ammonia,  pyroligneous  acid,  cajeput  oil, 

*There  may  be  special  oases,  but  thef  wiU  be  extremely  few,  in  which  an  extra- 
ordinary dose  0/  any  particular  medioine  may  be  peremptorily  caUed  for  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient.  For  instance,  I  once  gave  to  a  man  laboring  under  delirium 
tremens,  seven  grains  of  the  acetate  of  morphia,  in  divided  doses,  within  two  houiSy 
ere  I  could  allay  the  inordinate  and oonTu Isive  miuements,  and  restrain  the  shrieka 
of  the  wretched  iulferer.  A<;ain,  at  another  time,  I  exhibited  to  a  female,  in  the 
pres'.ncc  of  Dr.  Logan,  twelve  ounces  of  sulphuric  ether,  when  the  principles  of 
etherization  were  first  introduced,  and  kept  this  woman  in  a  state  of  insensibility 
for  upwards  of  six  hours.  Although  both  these  eases  did  well,  they  are  exception- 
al ones,  and  ought  never  to  be  inutaled^  except  in  eiaeigBnciea  of  the  most  uigent 
description. 
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Rrine  of  hellebore,  colchicum  or  opium,  tartar  emetic,  croton  oil. 
?tc.  It  has  very  frequently  been  found  of  permanent  atility,  when 
Upplied  as  a  warm  epithem  to  the  skin  in  pulmonary  afiections. 
Its  action  is  two-fold;  first,  it  induces  rapid  though  often  transient 
counter-irritation;  secondly,  its  vapor  is  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  and 
by  its  constringent  operation  on  the  extreme  capillaries  of  the  pul- 
monary texture,  is  not  unfrequently  productive  of  great  relief  in 
some  affections  of  these  organs.  For  the  purpose  of  inhalation,  I 
am  in  the  habit  ot  dispersing  its  vapor  through  the  room  by  evmp 
orating  water  containing  a  portion  of  it,  by  the  aid  of  a  spirit-lamp. 
When  thus  diffiised  througn  the  atmosphere,  it  may  be  breathed  for 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  course  of  the  day,  by  the  most  delicate- 
chested  person,  and  often  with  the  most  marked  and  striking  ameli- 
oration of  their  pectoral  s3rmptoms. 

Long  after  the  patient  has  left  the  room,  he  is  conscious  of  the 
taste  and  smell  i^f  the  tuipentine.     I  have  often  detected  its  pres- 
ence some  hours  after  he  bad  been  submitted  to  its  penetrating  in- 
fluence.    I  have  also  employed  camphine  in  the  form  of  a  bath, 
mixed  with  common  soda;  or  two  pounds  of  the  latter  with  from  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  to  a  half  pint  of  camphine,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
oil  of  rosemary,  will  form  an  excellent  bath.     In  delicate  skinnec 
patients,  females  and  children,  Jii.fof  camphine  will  be  sufficient. 
I  may  remark,  in  limine^  that  the  alkaline  camphine  bath  posses- 
es  virtues  peculiarly  its  own.     In  the  coldest  day  in  winter,  as  I 
have  verified  in  more  than  one  instance,  it  may  be  employed  with 
the  most  perfect  safety.     Whilst  the  individual  is  in  the  bath,  he 
experiences,  to  my  knowledge,  no  disagreeable  annoyance  from  the 
disengaged  vapor;  on  the  contrary,  if  we  except  the  taste  of  the 
turpentine,  which  for  some  time  remains  in  the  mouth,  a  sense  of 
calmness  and  tranquility  very  often  follows  a  previously  disturbed, 
irregular,  or  excited  condition  of  the  respiratory  or  sanguiferous 
systems.     After  five  minutes'  recumbency  in  the  bath,  the  pulse  is 
iound  to  become  fuller,  softer,  and  slower;  I  have  seen  it  fall  from 
100  to  80.     The  respiration  also  becomes  freer,  deeper,  and  less 
labored.     On  coming  out  of  the  bath,  the  whole  skin  has  a  pecu- 
liar, velvety,  soft,  and  agreeable  feeling;  the   breath   is  stronglv 
tainted  with  the  terebinthinaceous  odor.     If  it  have  net  been  too 
hot,  a  pleasurable  tingling  warmth  is  experienced  throogho*  t  tbf 
whole  cutaneous  surface;  and  this,  with  the  preceding  symptomr, 
may  continue  twenty-four  hours.     One  great  advantage  of  this  bath 
win  be  found  in  the  circumstance,  that  it  may  be  employed  at  a 
heat  from  10  to  16  degrees  below  the  temperature  of  the  ordinaij 
warm  one,  without  inducing  that  sensation  of  chill  to  which  sonie 
delicate  constitutions  are  so  peculiarly  obnoxious;  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  is  the  length  of  time  a  patient  ou^ht  to  remain  in  a  bath 
of  this  description.     In  the  first  instance,  it  is  well  for  patients  to 
commence  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  turpentine  anci  soda,  m 
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a  poand  of  the  latter  with  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  former,  and 
gradually  increase  its  strength  with  each  repetition  of  the  bath,  to 
the  first-mentioned  proportions.  This  bath  may  be  taken  every 
second  or  third  day,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  and 
tlie  nature  of  the  affection  for  which  it  is  prescribed. 

I  come  now  to  a  more  particular  enumeration  of  the  maladies 
for  which  turpentine  and  its  preparations  have  been  chiefly  recom- 
mended. Tney  are — sanguineous  exhalations  from  the  mucous 
surfaces,  epistaxis,  hemoptysis,  melena,  purpura  hemorrhagica,* 
consumption,  chronic  bronchitis,  mucous  or  purulent  discharges 
from  the  urethra;  t  grubs  infesting  the  urethra,  tenia,  ascarides;t 
typhoid,  yellow  and  purpueral  fevers,  plague;  §  abdominal  obstruc- 
tions, strangulated  hernia,  tympanitis,  colica  pictonum,  biliary 
concretions;!  traumatic  tetanus,  trismus;ir  apoplexy,  hydrocepha« 
las,  acute  and  chronic  epilepsy;**  neuralgia,  sciatica,  rheumatism;tt 
diabetes,  dropsy; U  inflammations  of  the  eye;§§  cholera,  renal  hy- 
datids, suppression  of  urine;  j|||  bums,  wounds,  poisoning  by  prus- 
sic  acid  or  opium,  8alivation.inr — London  Journal  Medicine^ 
April,  1850. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  A  SWATHE  AS  AN  ASSISTANT  TO 
THE  EFFORTS  OF  PARTURITION. 

[Read  before  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  ImpTOvement  by  Wh.  Ed.  Coals,  M. 
D.»  and  communicated  for  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.] 

Havine  now,  in  very  many  instances,  found  a  swathe  used  as 
about  to  be  described,  a  valuable  adjuvant  to  the  uterine  contrac- 
tions in  parturition,  I  deem  the  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to 
make  it  public. 

I  do  not  find  any  mention  of  the  use  of  a  contrivance  for  such  a 
purpose  in  the  works  of  the  English  or  French  writers,  or  in  thost 

*  Adair,  Brooke,  Cheyne,  Glutterbuck,  Copland,  Elliottson,  Hunter,  BCa^ee,  Ni- 
chol,  (W.,)  Thompson,  Vincent,  Younge. 

tAretaBua»  Celsua,  Oioacoridea,  Van  Swieten. 

tBirkbeck,  Cross  Pen  wick,  Fothergill,  Gomes,  Hancock,  Hartle,  Kennedy,  Knox, 
Laird,  Lettsom,  Maldon,  Mello,  Osanam,  Pereira,  Saner,  Winstone. 

^Atkinson,  Blundell,  Brenan,  Chapman,  Copland,  CuUen,  Douglas,  Parre,  Faulk- 
ner (Sir  A.  Brooke,)  Fernandez,  Gooch,  Hamilton,  Hoist,  Johnson,  Kinneir,  Moraa, 
Payne,  Physick,  Pritchard,  Wood. 

tlUoerhaye,  Durand,  Gibbon,  Green,  Guyton,  de  Monreau,  Hall  (Marshall,)  Ham- 
ilton (C.  B.,)  Kioglake,  Mc Williams,  Odier,  Paris,  Ramsbotham,  Sewell,  Sprengel. 

f  Gibbon,  Hutchinson,  Mott  Phillips. 

**Latham,  Lithgow,  Money,  Moran,  Percival,  Pritchard,  Toung. 

ttBonnet,  Cheyne,  Ducros,  Dufour,  England,  HiM,  Home,  La  Roqne,  Lenton, 
Martinet,  Maton,  Pitcairn,  Recamier,  Thilenius. 

UDarwin,  Werlhoff. 

^Burke,  Carmichael,  Foote,  Guthrie,  Hynam,  Langier,  Middlemore,  Wright 

HIIBayle,  Copland,  Neale,  Pereira. 

f  f  Bmmert,  Geddings,  Hanold,  Heistez,  Jenkins^  Kentish,  King,  Orfila,  Paie 
(Aabroise,)  Percy,  Pott. 
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of  our  own  country.  I  am  told,  however,  that  the  Grermans  ha^e 
recommended  and  used  it,  though  the  particulars,  as  to  the  manner, 
circumstances  or  purpose,  I  cannot  ascertain. 

The  manner  of  making  and  applying  it  is  tfai8.*^-Take  a  sheet 
and  fold  it  lengthwise  until  it  is  aoout  nine  inches  wide.  Apply 
the  middle  of  it  thus  folded  to  the  small  of  the  back.  Carry  one 
of  the  halves  forward  over  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  and  so  roond 
the  body.  Carry  the  other  end  in  like  manner  over  the  body  irf 
the  uterus.  Draw  them  as  tight  as  the  patient  will  bear  with  com- 
fort, being  careful  that  they  set  smootnly  and  without  wrinkles. 
Cross  the  ends  over  the  middle  part  of  the  swathe  at  the  small  of 
the  back,  and  twist  them  together  there.  With  a  sheet  of  ordina- 
ry length  and  patient  of  ordinary  size,  the  ends  thus  left  will  be 
about  a  foot  in  length,  and  when  twisted  together  will  still  be  about 
eight  inches  so  as  to  afford  a  good  hold  for  the  hands.  A  woman 
ofaverage  strength  can  exert  as  much  force  as  is  necessary,  in  twis- 
ting these  ends,  without  fatigue  to  herself. 

The  particular  indications  for  the  use  of  this  swathe,  and  the 
few  principles  which  govern  the  method  of  applying  it,  will  be 
learned  by  the  relation  of  the  following  cases. 

Case  I. — Mrs.  T.,  set.  40,  very  flesny;  has  had  seven  childraii. 
Has  carried  the  last  two  very  low  down  and  forward,  owing  to  a 
tendency  to  anteversion  of  the  uterus  from  the  weight  of  the  child, 
and  want  of  tone  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  She  was  delivered 
of  her  seventh  child  after  a  labor  of  two  hours,  and  not  nnusually 
severe.  When  in  labor  with  her  last  child,  I  arrived  about  noon. 
Dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  was  well  advanced — the  pains  frequent 
and  of  good  strenfijtb.  Bein^  a  near  neighbor,  I  left,  with  aiieo> 
tious  to  call  me  when  wanted.  At  2,  much  the  same  condition  ex- 
isted with  regard  to  pain,  but  no  advance  of  the  chUd.  At  4,  pains 
still  frequent  and  severe,  but  no  advance.  Remaining  thirty  min- 
utes, and  finding  still  no  progress,  I  made  a  closer  examination  into 
the  causes  of  the  delay,  as  the  dilatation  of  the  soft  parts  fix>m  the 
beginning  seemed  ample  and  the  strait  roomy.  The  os  uteri,  when 
I  examined  during  an  interval  of  pain,  was  in  its  proper  situation; 
but  when  a  pain  came  on — the  patient  lying,  at  her  request,  upon 
her  back — ^the  fundus  of  the  uterus  rose  so,  that  the  axis  of  the 
uterus  was  perpendicular,  and  the  os  was  brought  opposite  the  sa- 
cral prominence,  against  which  the  child's  head  was  pushed.  The 
indication  was  very  clear — ^to  keep  the  uterus  and  its  propulsive 
force  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  strait.  This  was  done  by  the 
swathe  I  have  just  described;  and  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  after 
its  application,  the  child  was  bom. 

To  illustrate  the  great  elongation  of  the  ligaments  of  the  uterus 
in  this  case,  I  may  mention  that,  the  next  morning  I  was  sent  for 
in  great  haste  to  see  the  patient.  I  found  her  perfectly  swathed  as 
after  childbii^ls  but  above  the  edge  of  the  swathe,  just  at  the  end 
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of  the  sternum,  was  a  hard  sensilive  tumor  which  alarmed  her  very 
much,  and  put  me  at  loss  at  first  to  account  for  it.  On  removine 
the  swathe,  I  found  it  was  the  contracted  uterus  which  had  slipped 
up  into  that  unusual  position. 

Case  II. — Mrs.  F.  set.  20;  primapare;  of  firm  muscular  fibre  and 
compactly  built;  was  seized  with  pains  at  full  time,  early  in  the 
morning.  At  8,  the  os  uteri  was  oilated  to  size  of  a  dollar,  head 
presenting  naturally.  At  11,  membrane  ruptured.  At  12,  head 
well  down,  the  pains  frequent,  lasting  and  severe.  At  3,  the  head 
forced  down  to  the  periteneum  at  each  pain,  bat  receding  upon  cessa- 
tion of  it.  The  pains  undiminished  in  severity.  At  4,  no  advance; 
symptoms  of  exhaustion.  At  6,  there  still  seemed  to  be  no  improve- 
ment in  the  advance  of  the  child — the  head  would  be  forced  down, 
and  immediately  recede  to  where  it  started  from.  The  pains  were 
lessening  in  frequency  and  force,  and  the  strength  and  spirits  of  the 
prospective  mother  were  giving  way.  The  swathe  was  applied 
and  tightened  upon  each  pain.  The  first  effect  was  to  prevent  the 
recession  of  the  child's  head  to  a  very  great  degree,  so  that  each 
pain,  instead  of  having  to  repeat  the  work  of  the  last,  begun  al« 
most  where  the  other  left  off.  The  pains  also  were  more  prolong- 
ed. Delivery  was  accomplished  in  forty  minutes  after  the  appli- 
cation— the  patient  during  that  time  expressing  herself  as  in  much 
less  suffering  than  she  had  been  immediately  before  the  applica* 
tion  of  the  swathe. 

Case  III.  —  Mrs.    M.   has  had  four  children;   of  small  and 
delicate  make,  relaxed  fibre,  and  somewhat  debilitated  by  recent 
sickness.     I  found  her  in  active  labor,  suffering  from  excruciating 
pain  in  the  back,  where,  she  told  me,  her  pains  usually  were,  but 
enduring  them  with  ^reat  patience  and  forbearance.     The  head 
presented  naturally — the  dilatation  was  ample;  but  in  spite  of  the 
severity  of  the  pains  to  the  patient,  they  'nd  not  exert  much  pro- 
pulsive power.     The  thinness  also  of  the  abdominal  walls,  and 
the  slightness  of  the  muscular  tension  of  the  whole  frame  seemed 
to  promise  but  litde  assistance  to  the  contractions  of  the  uterus 
from  this  source.     The  swathe  was  applied,  and,  as  if  under  the 
influence  of  some  powerful  sedative,  the  pains  in  the  back  imme- 
diately ceased.     This  had  a  very  remarkaole  effect  in  cheering  the 
patient.     The  pains  acquired  greater  duration,  and  their  propulsive 
efforts  seemed  doubled  in  strength.     The  labor  was  completed  in 
less  than  half  an  hour,  leaving  the  patient  in  a  condition  greatly 
contrasting  with  that  in  which  her  last  labor  had  left  her — ^when 
she  was  exhausted  in  mind  and  body,  disposed  to  hemorrhage,  and 
requiring  professional  attendance  for  several  hours  after  the  child 
was  born.    The  perfect  and  immediate  cessation  of  the  excrucia* 
tipff  pain  in  the  back  was  very  remarkable,  my  patient  alluding  to 
it  U)r  months  after.    I  have  never  since  met  with  such  entire  re- 
lief in  this  particular,  but  invariably  relief  is  given  to  a  great  degree. 
29 
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As  my  conviction  of  tbe  propriety  and  utility  of  this  i^plicatioii 
in  parturition  has  induced  me  to  use  it  freely,  I  mi^ht  give  a  rela- 
tion of  many  more  cases,  but  the  three  above  sufficiently  iUostrste 
the  object  of  its  use  and  what  can  be  attained  by  it. 

1st.  To  direct  more  favorably  the  propulsive  efforts  of  theutom 
itself. 

2d.  To  exert  an  additional  force  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of 
the  soft  parts.  But  in  this  case  it  must  be  noted  that — the  force  ex- 
erted is  not  one  of  action,  to  force  tbe  child's  head  downward;  bot 
simply  of  resistance,  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
soft  parts  in  pushing  the  child's  head  upward,  so  as  to  reqmie  i 
large  part  of  tne  next  pain  to  bring  the  head  to  the  point  where  the 
last  pain  left  it,  and  leaving  but  a  small  portion  of  the  pain  to  pro- 
pel it  beyond  this  point.  This  cj^ualificationwill  wholly  exempt  the 
application  from  the  charge  of  its  exerting  any  unnecessary  force 
additional  to  that  already  supplied  by  nature. 

3d.  To  give  a  tonicity  to  the  abdominal  muscles,  when  this 
Quality  is  wanting;  on  the  principle  of  a  bandage  to  an  enfeebled 
limb. 

4th.  To  supply  a  substitute  for  the  inconvenient  and  but  partial- 
ly effective  method  of  applying  pressure  by  the  hand  at  the  small 
of  the  back  in  order  to  relieve  the  excruciating  pain  felt  in  ^at  re- 
gion. 

I  have  always  used  the  swathe  manufactured  at  the  time  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned,  but  the  suggestion  will  occur  that  a  more 
perfect  contrivance  might  be  made  which  would  save  the  necessity 
of  so  many  folds  of  cloth  around  the  body,  and  which  would 
adopt  itself  more  smoothly  and  equally  over  the  abdomen.  A  ma- 
terial for  such  a  contrivance  presents  itself  either  in  strong  linen  cui 
bias,  or,  for  a  portion  of  the  apparatus  at  least,  in  the  shirred  gum 
elastic  cloth. 

Boston^  April,  1860. 


CALOMEL— ITS  VALUABLE  PROPERTIES  TO  THE 

PROFESSION. 

BT    A    MKBICAL   HERETIC. 

When  a  physician  is  ignorant  of  the  [xgitient's  disease,  it  is  very 
convenient  to  be  able  to  prescribe  medicine,  which,  whatever  th« 
cause  may  be,  is  sure  to  suit  it.  Suppose  for  instance,  that  a  per- 
son has  an  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  and  it  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained whether  it  is  caused  by  a  collection  of  air,  water,  pas,  or 
fat;  give  calomel.  If  there  be  air,  calomel  is  anti^ymptimiHe. 
If  there  be  water,  calomel  is  anti^hydropic.  If  there  be  pus,  it  is 
anii'Piirulent ;  if  there  be  fat,  it  is  anti^stentomouf.  Do  you  not 
understand  these  terms  ?    It  is  of  no  consequence.     You  would  not 
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be  wiser  if  you  did.  They  are  techoical  deaigQations  of  occult 
qualities,  appertaininfi;  to  therapeutical  agencies.  Perhaps  you  do 
not  comprehend  this  r  If  you  did,  you  would  be  wiser  than  our^- 
selves  and  that  is  needless.  We  do  not  profess  to  teach  this  sub* 
ject,  but  to  treat  it.  We  are  medical,  and  medical  treatment  of 
course,  is  obscure. 

In  a  case  of  fever,  lately  attended  by  one  of  the  'academy,'  it 
was  supposed  to  be  'almost  scarlet  fever.'  As  calomel  was  white 
and  the  fever  red,  it  was  good  medical  logic  to  give  calomel  and 
cool  it  down.  The  philosophic  practitioner  appeared  to  think  that 
he  had  cooled  the  patient  down  too  low,  on  the  third  day,  and 
therefore  prescribed  some  whiskey  punch,  by  way  of  heating  the 
fever  up  again  a  little.  The  patient  recovered  from  fever,  calomel 
and  whiskey  at  last — thanks  to  an  uncommonly  good  constitution. 

It  is  a  very  common  mode  of  accounting  for  every  disorder  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  the  doctor  can  neitlier  explain  nor 
understand,  to  be  bilious.  Now  this  biliousness  is  as  incompre* 
hensible  and  inexplicable  as  the  unknown  disorder;  but  then  it  is  % 
name  to  prescribe  at.  It  is  as  certain  that  calomel  is  the  remedy 
for  biliousness  as  that  biliousness  is  the  disorder.  The  medical 
logic  runs  thus:  If  it  is  not  biliousness,  what  is  it?  If  calomel 
will  not  cure  it,  what  will  ?    Therefore  give  calomel. 

In  tic  douloureux,  a  disease  which  is  as  painful  as  it  is  obscure 
to  a  mere  medicine  man,  calomel  is  most  successfully  employed,  on 
the  strength  of  another  medical  syllogism.  We  do  not  know  the 
cause  of  tic  douloureux,  nor  do  we  know  the  mode  in  which  calo- 
mel acts;  therefore  calomel  is  the  remedy. 

In  cholera,  of  which  the  doctors  seem  increasingly  to  know  lessy 
they  have  found  that  the  best  medicine  is  calomel,  and  that  the  best 
mode  of  ad.ninistering  it,  is  increasingly  to  give  more.  When 
they  knew  a  little  about  cholera,  they  gave  a  few  grains  now  and 
then.  Now  that  they  know  much  less,  they  give  teaspoonfuls,  and 
by  the  time  that  the  disease  comes  again,  we  may  expect,  that,  as 
according  to  the  law  of  progress,  the  'Academy'  will  then  know  ab- 
solutely nothing,  they  will  increase  their  remedy  in  proportion  tQ 
their  ignorance,  and  give  tablespoonfuls.  Decidedly,  calomel  if 
the  remedy ! 

In  diarrha3aand  dysentery,  where  the  bowels  are  soured  until 
they  are  unable  to  contain  their  secretions,  their  constituent  fluids, 
or  even  tlie  blood  itself,  calomel  is  given  because  it  is  ordered  to  be 
given  by  the  medical  authorities.  Do  you  ask  why?  Because  of 
that  self-sufficient  spirit,  which  indulges  in  the  unhallowed  license 
of  reasoning.  For  once,  however,  we  stoop  to  answer  the  iropei^ 
tinence  of  a  question,  and  we  hope  to  answer  it  finally.  Calomel 
is  given,  because — and  we  wish  to  emphasize  our  because  with  the 
importance  due  to  its  merits — because,  they  do  not  know  what  else 
to  give  I 
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In  diabetes,  where  a  m?X  quantity  of  water  passes  away,  ziA 
in  dropsy,  where  scarcely  any  passes,  calomel  is  equally  useful. 
In  diabetes,  some  organic  change  has  taken  place  in  the  stomach, 
bowels,  and  kidneys,  whereby  the  food  which  is  taken  is  converted 
into  a  low  sort  of  sugar  and  water,  and  is  passed  off  rapidly,  leav- 
ing the  body  to  emaciate  and  waste.  Now,  calomel  is  known  to 
act  upon  the  organization  and  produce  a  change  in  its  composition. 
Witness  the  change  of  hont  into  cartilagty  and  even  vtis.  If  it 
change  the  composition  of  the  stomach  and  kidneys,  the  diabetic 
symptoms  cease.  True,  the  btomach  may  be  ulcerated,  or  the  kid- 
neys be  absorbed;  but  what  of  that,  the  diabetes  has  been  stopped. 
If  the  calomel  do  nothing,  it  is  of  no  use.  If  it  do  more  than  is 
needed,  it  is  only  a  proof  of  its  great  power. 

In  dropsy  the  blood  appears  to  be  too  fluid,  lacking  the  elements 
necessary  to  solidity.  Now,  the  experiments  of  Magendie  con- 
clusively prove,  that  calomel  can  act  upon  the  blood  as  well  as  on 
the  solids.  Moreover,  that  scientific  disease,  salivation,  produced 
by  the  administration  of  mercury,  sufficiently  attests  that  we  have 
thepowei^to  inspissate  the  fluids  of  the  body.  The  saliva,  which 
in  the  natural  condition,  is  almost  as  thin  as  water,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  mercury  becomes  as  thick  as  jelly.  Why  may  not  calomel 
thicken  the  whole  of  the  fluids  of  the  body?  Try!  You  can  but 
kill  your  patient,  and  he  may  die.  How  much  better  for  a  man  to 
make  his  exit  by  science  than  by  disease.     Give  calomel ! 

In  dyspepsia,  or  indigestion,  when  nothing  goes  right,  and  nobo- 
dy knows  why,  it  is  a  perfectly  philosophical  deduction  that  some- 
tning  is  wrong.  It  may  be  the  blood,  it  may  be  the  solids,  it  may 
be  the  stomach,  it  may  be  the  liver,  it  may  be  the  spleen,  it  may  be 
the  brain.  The  whole  case  appears  to  be  a  doubtful  one — **a  mar 
be."  Does  it  not  strike  every  medical  logician  that  the  treatment 
of  a  disease  should  be  in  accordance  with  its  condition?  What 
better  mode  of  treatment  could  be  pursued  than  the  "may  be"  one? 
Give  calomel !  "May  be"  it  will  do  good.  If  you  do  not  give  it, 
^*may  be"  some  one  else  will.  "May  be"  the  patient  will  get  bet- 
ter, notwithstanding  the  calomel,  and  you,  "may  be,"  will  get  the 
credit.  The  worst  which  "may  be"  is,  that  the  calomel  "may  be" 
fatal  to  him,  but  if  it  be,  you  have  only  carried  out  the  theory  of  a 
medical  "may  be"  to  its  therapeutical  conclusions. 

In  all  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  vital  organs,  as  the  heart. 
the  lungs,  the  brain,  &c.,  calomel  is  of  manifest  importance.  In- 
flammation is  generally  supposed  to  consist  in  a  greater  amount  of 
vitality,  or  life,  than  is  good.  On  this  account,  some  physicians 
bleed,  in  order  to  reduce  the  inflammation,  and  others  give  calomel. 
Nothing  can  be  more  philosophic  than  this  treatment,  provided  the 
theory  of  inflammation  be  true.  Bleeding  reduces  and  destroys 
life;  and  so  does  calomel.  Bleeding  does  it  mechanically;  calomel 
chemically.  Bleedingis  surgical;  calomel  is  medicinal.  Calomel  is  the 
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weapon  in  the  hands  of  scientific  physicians.  The  proofs  of  ite 
power  to  kill,  and  therefore  of  its  anti-phlogistic  properties,  are  na« 
merous  and  undoubted.  Thousands  die  yearly  in  attestation  of  its 
powers !  Can  such  a  medicine  kill  a  whole  man,  and  not  be  relied 
on  to  kill  inflammation  in  his  lungs?  Bah  I  Only  give  enough, 
and  you  will  subdue  any  thing  or  body. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  treat  of  the  more  recondite  q^ualittes  of 
calomel.  No  one,  except  a  thoroughly  initiated  medicine  man^ 
can  estimate  the  value  of  that  property  of  calomel  which  gives  it 
such  efficiency  as  an  ^^alterative."  A  patient  is  affected  with  some- 
thing which  the  doctor  can  neither  comprehend  nor  cure;  but  by 
the  aid  of  calomel,  he  can  bring  on  some  other  complaint,  which 
will  subside  ader  a  time,  when  he  ceases  to  give  the  remedy.  Here 
is  comprehension  and  cure  together.  In  the  meantime  the  real  dis* 
order  is  obscured  and  overlooked,  or  has  time  to  get  well,  or  is 
changed  to  something  else,  and  there  is  the  opportunity  to  make 
out  a  case,  and — a  bill. 

It  is  this  ^^alterative"  property  of  calomeK  which  makes  it  so 
valuable  in  ^Miver  complaints."  If  a  person  have  a  pain  in  the 
right  side  and  shoulder,  and  be  ^^bilious,"  (we  see  you  jump  up  to 
ask  what  we  mean  by  bilious,  and  we  reply  very  promptly  that  we 
don't  mean  anythin^l)  of  course  such  a  person  has  his  liver  out  of 
order.  Of  course,  it  is  requisite  to  put  him  under  an  ^^alterative'' 
course  of  calomel  to  rectify  the  disorder  of  his  liver.  What  the 
disorder  of  the  liver  consists  in  is  no  business  of  yours,  any  more 
what  the  ^^alterative"  quality  of  calomel  implies.  Medical  logic 
has  decided  that  ^^calomel  is  alterative,"  and  alteratives  are  requi- 
red in  liver  disease; — therefore  give  calomel. 

Some  of  the  alterative  effects  of  calomel  are  very  apparent.  We 
have  known  stout,  hearty  persons  altered  to  lean,  teeble  ones. 
Some,  whose  stomachs  were  capable  of  taking  and  digesting  any 
kind  of  food,  were  rendered  incapable  of  digesting  anything  at  all; 
others,  who  were  always  regular  in  their  bowels,  were  so  altered, 
that  they  found  the  necessity  to  regulate  them  the  future  business  of 
their  life.  Some  have  a  moderate  sized  liver,  altered  to  a  large  one; 
others  are  so  altered  as  to  lose  a  large  portion  of  their  liver,  alrea- 
dy diminished.  Some  find  out  that  they  have  kidneys,  who  never 
knew  it  before;  and  many  can  define  the  exact  boundary  of  their 
stomachs,  by  the  uneasiness  which  they  feel,  who  formerly  did  not 
know  that  they  had  a  stomach. 

The  alterative  effects,  however,  are  more  sensibly  experienced 
by  night.  Many  who  could  formerly  sleep  the  clock  round,  expe- 
rience such  an  alteration,  as  not  to  be  able  to  sleep  at  all.  Those 
who  formerly  were  incapable  of  comprehending  what  rheumatism 
is,  are  now  capable  of  defining  it.  Tneir  bones  and  ligaments  now 
become  so  intensely  sensitive  that  they  are  obliged  to  preserve  them 
from  the  softest  touch  of  the  air,  and  a  bed  of  down  is  as  rough  aa 
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thorns  to  them.  They  once  knew  not  what  a  cold  sweat  meant. 
They  now  never  have  a  warm  one.  The  alterative  properties  of 
calomel  are  undoubtedly  great. 

There  is,  however,  one  valuable  property  in  calomel  above  all 
other  medicines.  It  is  this:  If  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
the  person  who  takes  it,  there  very  soon  will  be;  and  although  be- 
fore its  administration,  it  might  be  impossible  to  know  or  say  what 
was  the  matter — if  anything, — it  will  be  very  easy  to  do  both  both. 
after  it  has  been  given.  Decayed  teeth — bad  breath — foul  stom- 
ach— irregular  bowels — pains  m  the  bones — weakness  and  weari- 
ness—are a  small  portioti  of  a  lar^e  catalogue  of  ailments  which 
are  most  distinctly  traceable  to  calomel,  dyspepsia,  dropsy,  and 
piles  or  fistula,  may  be  very  easily  procured,  by  any  one  who  will 
imdergo  a  course  of  calomel. 

If  a  medical  man  cannot  find  enough  of  disease  to  employ  him, 
let  him  give  calomel  to  that  which  he  does  find,  and  he  will  most 
assuredly  find  more.  It  may  be  proper  in  some  cases  to  give  sar* 
saparilla  as  well;  but  that  depends  upon  whether  the  doctor  sells  it. 
If  he  does,  let  him  give  it  by  all  means." — Scalpel. 


Tbnacity  of  the  Vital  Principle. — We  sometime  since, 
says  the  St.  Louis  Union,  published  a  statement  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin,  under  this  caption,  to  the  effect  that  a  young  man  of 
that  city  had  received  a  ball  in  the  frontal  region,  which  appeared 
to  have  entered  the  brain,  and  yet  the  young  man  recovered.  To 
this  statement  we  added  that  Ex-Governor  Boggs,  formerly  of  this 
State,  carried  ybi/r  balls,  or  slugs,  in  the  occipital  region  of  bis  brain. 

The  Peoria  Telegraph  publishes  these  accounts,  and  adds: 

"If  this  is  an  important  question,  testimony  like  the  following 
may  be  furnished  from  this  town.  Last  summer  a  lad  in  a  hou<e 
was  struck  by  a  ball  from  a  huntsman's  rifle  at  a  distance.  The 
ball  passed  through  the  cranium  a  little  above  the  temple,  and 
seemed  to  enter  the  brain.  The  bojr  fell  upon  the  floor  and  part 
of  the  brain  oozed  out.  The  physicians  probed  to  some  depth 
but  could  find  nothing.  They  trephined  upon  the  other  side  in 
the  direction  of  the  ball — the  dura  mater  was  untouched,  and  no 
traces  of  the  ball  found.  The  boy  was  soon  well  and  appears  to- 
tally unhurt. 

That  large  portions  of  the  human  brain  may  be  removed  with- 
out producing  death;  or  impairment  of  the  intellect,  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  the  scientific  world.  An  instance  occurred  in  this  vicin- 
ity some  years  since.  Dr.  Addison  Philleo  removed  from  the 
cranium  of  a  boy  at  Edwardsville,  111.,  whose  skull  had  been  frac- 
tured, several  ounces  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  with  the  mem- 
branes attached,  and  yet  the  boy  recovered,  and,  it  is  said,  mani- 
fested greater  intelligence  after,  than  before  the  accident. 
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From  the  Philadelphit  Anerioan  and  Gazette. 

THE  HUMAN  BRAIN. 

The  question  whether  the  intellectual  faculties  have  any  depen- 
dence upon,  or  bear  any  proportion  to,  the  relative  weight  and 
magnitude  of  the  brain,  is  one  that  has  lonf  engaged  the  attention 
of  philosophers,  without,  however,  having  oeen  in  any  degree  sat^ 
isfactorily  decided*  The  notion  of  such  dependence  and  such  re- 
lation, however,  is  an  extremely  common — and  therefore,  doubtless, 
a  very  natural  one;  it  is  proverbial  to  say  of  a  man  of  great  mind 
that  be  has  a  big  head,  and  of  a  weak  man  that  he  has  a  small  one; 
and  when  we  hear  of  the  brain  of  such  a  savant  as  the  celebrated 
Cuvier  having  been  found  to  weieh  some  half  a  pound  more  than 
the  average  of  ordinary  brains,  and  remember  how  diminutive  those 
of  idiots  often  are,  we  feel  almost  that  the  point  is  settled,  and  the 
theory  established  as  a  law  of  nature.  General  observations,  how* 
ever,  are  not  so  favorable  to  the  hypothesis  as  isolated  ones;  and 
the  further  the  scrutiny  is  carried,  and  the  more  exactly  the  experi- 
ments are  performed,  the  greater  appears  to  be  the  difficulty  of  as- 
certaining any  precise  rule  on  the  suoject.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
shown  very  clearly  by  the  researches  of  our  distinguished  towns- 
man. Dr.  S.  G.  Morton,  who  has  taken  the  lead  of  all  physiolo- 
gists in  the  practical  study  of  the  human  skull,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  its  capacity,  and  has,  by  his  numerous  publications,  added 
vastly  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge,  and  obtained  a  world-wide 
reputation,  which  was  never  better  deserved,  because  never  more 
laooriously  earned. 

The  last  tables  published  by  Dr.  Morton  present  results  which 
are  highly  interesting,  although  some  of  them  are  in  opposition 
both  to  preconceived  opinions  and  to  the  supposed  rule  of  relation. 
Thus  the  general  fact  is  true  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  size  of 
the  brains  of  the  different  races  of  men,  the  most  cultivated  races 
having  larger  brains  than  the  uncultivated.  The  Caucasian  family, 
for  example,  have  brains  averaging  a  capacity  of  92  cubic  inches; 
while  those  of  the  Hottentots  and  Alforians  only  average  75.  The 
Chinese  have  an  average  of  86;  the  aboriginal  Americans  79. 
But  in  opposition  to  all  tnis  we  have  the  equally  general,  and  some* 
what  incomprehensible  fact,  that  the  barbarous  races  now  in  exis- 
tence have  larger  brains  than  the  civilized  nations  of  the  early  ages. 
This  is  so  far  true,  that  the  semi-savage  Arabs  of  the  desert  now 
boast  brains  of  89  cubic  inches,  while  the  old  Egyptians,  the  buil- 
ders of  the  pyramids,  had  brains  of  but  80  inches;  and  our  wander- 
ing red  men  of  North  America,  including  the  'M)iggers,"  <^Poor 
Devils,"  or  Shoshonees,  as  they  are  variously  called,  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  rise  to  an  average  of  84  inches,  while  the  ancient  Pe- 
ruvians a'ld  Mexicans,  who  were  semi-civilized,  dwelling  in  cities 
and  worshipping  in  temples,  had  but  76  and  79  inches. 

There  are  other  facts,  which  appear  from  these  tables,  of  an 
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equally  curious  character.  Dr.  Morton  divides  the  modem  Cau- 
casian group  into  six  families,  of  which  the  first  in  order,  as  in 
brain,  is  the  Teutonic  family,  represented  in  his  lists  by  Germans, 
English  and  An^lo- Americans.  Of  these  the  first  and  last  named 
run  up  to  90  cubic  inches,  while  the  English  exceed  both  by  no  less 
than  two  cubic  inches.  Cousin  John  will,  perhaps,  exult  at  his 
fancied  superiority;  and  Jonathan  may  stare  and  feel  indignant. 
Neither,  however,  should  be  precipitate.  There  is  another  and 
still  more  anomalous  fact  exhibited  in  these  tables,  which  will  sug- 
gest equanimity  and  caution;  which  is  that  the  native  Africans,  sav- 
ages though  they  be,  have  a  similar  excess  of  one  cubic  inch  of 
brain  over  their  civilized  descendants  in  the  United  Spates,  the  for- 
mer standing  at  an  average  of  83,  the  other  only  of  82  cubic  inches. 

These  are  facts  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers  being  proporcioned  to  the  mass  of  the  brain.  We 
have  every  reason  to  know  that  neither  the  English  nor  the  Afri- 
can race  has  degenerated  in  any  way,  physically  or  intellectually 
in  the  new  world. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Morton  are  directed  to  ascertain  the  cu- 
bic contents  of  the  brain.  The  oldar  physiologists  attended  to  its 
weight,  and  they  constructed  tables,  though  very  imperfect  ones, 
showing  the  average — or  supposed  average — ^weight  of  the  brain, 
as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  body;  and  this  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  in  man.  Now  every  one  knows  tiiat  the  relative 
weight  of  a  child's  brain  is  greater  than  that  of  an  adult;  and  this 
is  an  initial  fact,  which,  of  course,  does  not  speak  very  favorably 
for  the  theory.  By  a  table,  (taken  chiefly  from  Ha  Her  and  Cu- 
vier,)  in  Prof.  Dunglison's  well  known  work  [on  Physiology,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  brain  of  a  child,  at  six  years  old,  equals  l-22d  part 
of  its  body,  that  of  an  adult,  l-35th  part.  Unluckily  for  human 
dignity,  although  some  of  the  monkey  and  baboon  tribe  sink  as 
low  as  1-1 04th  part,  others  of  that  race  have  brains  of  l-22d,  or  as 
lai^  in  proportion  as  a  child's.  The  game  cock  and  dolphin  tread 
— and  swim — close  on  the  lord  of  creation's  heel, 


their  brains  bein^ 
l-2dth  part  the  weight  of  their  bodies.  The  little  canary  bird, 
however,  beats  man  and  monkey,  dolphin  and  game  ccck,  its  brain 
weighing  only  l-14th;  while  he,  in  turn,  retires  in  disgrace  before 
the  insignificant  humming-bird,  whose  brain  expands  to  the  immen- 
sity of  1-1 1th  of  his  whole  weight — as  Dr.  D.  informs  us,  on  the 
authority  of  the  late  President  Madison.  We  find,  from  this  table, 
that  the  bat  is  a  respectable  animal;  so  is  the  bear  and  the  hedge- 
hoc,  the  mole,  the  rabbit,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  donkey,  tlie  ^oose, 
and  the  dignified  creature  that  furnishes  us  Virginia  hams  and  lard 
oil;  for  they  all  come  before,  having  bigger  brains  in  proportion  than 
the  horse  and  elephant;  both  which,  however,  have  more  intelligence 
than  all  the  others  put  together.  With  these  examples  before  us, 
we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at — or,  at  all  events,  to  lament — the  de- 
generation of  brains  in  North  America. 
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CLAIRVOYANCE  AND  PSYCHOMETRY. 

We  had  the  pleasure  on  Tuesday  evening  of  attending  a  select 
party  at  the  house  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Buchanan,  for  the  purpose  of  wit- 
nessing a  series  of  experiments  in  clairvoyance  ana  psychometry. 

Among  the  persons  present  were  Judge  Hall,  Wm.  Adams,  L. 
A.  Hine,  E.  S.  Haines,  Esq.,  Dr.  Owens,  and  the  editor  of  the 
Columbian  and  Great  West.  After  a  general  conversation  on  the 
objects  of  the  gathering,  Dr.  Buchanan  proceeded  to  a  series  of  ex- 
periments witn  Dr.  Owens.  A  portion  of  manuscript  letter  was 
placed  on  the  Dr.'s  forehead,  and  he  proceeded  to  give  his  impres- 
sions of  the  character  of  the  writer.  He  spoke  or  him  as  a  man 
of  decided  talent — of  sternness,  force,  and  independence  of  charac- 
ter— a  liberal  man,  who  would  court  popularity  but  would  not  sac- 
rifice opinion  for  popularity — a  man  of  literary  ability — if  a  cler- 
gyman, he  would  be  "hard  on  the  sinners'* — he  should  think  he 
was  an  Abolitionist. 

The  manuscript  was  that  of  Rev.  John  Pierpont. 

Another  letter  was  placed  on  the  Doctor's  forehead,  and  he  des- 
cribed the  writer  as  a  man  of  talent--a  man  of  considerable  repu- 
tation— inclined  to  literature — both  a  prose  writer  and  a  poet.  He 
did  not  think  he  would  rank  as  a  poet  quite  as  high  as  Bryant,  but 
there  was  great  polish  and  considerable  sublimity  to  his  writings. 
He  was  a  man  who  pruned  his  writings  sometimes  too  closely.  In 
a  poem  he  would  count  very  correctly  every  syllable  of  every  line; 
laoor  for  complete  finish.  Too  close  pruning  was  one  of  his  faults; 
he  was  "over  tasty." 

The  manuscript  was  that  of  Longfellow. 

Another  letter  was  then  placed  on  the  Dr.*s  forehead.  After 
stating  that  he  did  not  get  a  distinct  impression  of  the  character,  he 
described  the  writer  as  a  man  of  talent  and  address.  He  was  an 
ambitious  man;  as  a  speaker,  he  was  popular.  He  was  a  man  of 
high  aspirations;  he  would  not  object  if  he  could  reach  the  Presi- 
dency; he  might  be  an  Abolitionist;  he  was  a  disappointed  man. 

The  manuscript  was  that  of  Henry  Clay. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  select  other  tests  of  the  Dr.'s  im- 

Sressibility.  A  paper  was  placed  in  his  hands.  In  a  few  moments 
e  said  it  contained  tobacco.  The  answer  was  correct.  Another 
paper  was  given  him.  He  described  it  as  a  medicine  that  in  large 
doses  would  agitate  the  stomach — in  small  doses  it  would  settle  it 
— it  had  a  soothing  effect  on  his  lungs.  The  medicine  was  ipeca- 
cuanha. 

Mrs.  Bushnell,  the  well  known  clairvoyant,  was  present.  Dr. 
Buchanan  impressed  her.  She  was  re<juested  to  give  Mr.  L.  A. 
Hine's  character.  She  proceeded  to  an  investigation  of  his  mental 
peculiarities,  and  gave  him  a  very  fair  ''setting  out" — hitting  off 
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his  well  known  notions  very  aptly.  Mr.  Adams  and  Dr.  Owens 
were  also  described,  so  far  as  we  know  the  gentlemen,  very  correctly. 

When  Dr.  Buchanan  was  about  to  awaken  her  from  the  clair* 
voyant  state,  she  bid  him  stop,  and  entered  upon  a  description  of 
the  appearance  and  character  oi'the  Dr.'s  father,many  years  deceased. 
She  gave  a  very  correct  description  of  his  pepk)nal  appearance,  as  com- 
pared with  a  portrait  that  was  afterwards  shown  the  company.  Afte- 
speaking  of  the  Dr.'s  father  as  spiritually  present  to  her,  she  entered 
upon  a  lecture  upon  spiritual  conditions.  Her  opinions  and  illustra- 
tions made  very  distinct  impressions  on  our  mind,  but  we  have  not 
8pace,nor  perhaps  would  it  be  proper  to  give  them  here.  We  requested 
permission  to  ask  the  lady  a  few  questions.  It  was  granted.  We 
asked  her  if  we  had  recently  lost  a  relative.  She  said  we  had — 
that  it  was  a  person  heavier  than  we  are — that  he  was  at  a  distance 
west — that  he  was  going  farther  west — that  he  resembled  us  very 
much — ^that  he  must  be  a  brother — that  he  died  suddenly  of  a  dis- 
ease of  the  stomach.  She  described  his  appearance  perfectly — 
gave  the  peculiarities  of  his  mind,  and  stated  that  he  was  in  pur- 
suit of  one  object  by  which  he  hoped  to  "shine  in  the  world^'— 
that  when  he  died  he  expressed  many  regrets — and  she  described 
effects  and  mementos  we  know  he  had  with  him  when  he  died,  as 
perfectly  as  we  could  have  done  it.  Her  impressions  of  all  the 
matters  in  reference  to  him  of  which  she  spoke,  were  correct,  as 
near  as  we  can  judge. 

We  give  no  opinion  on  this  demonstration  of  clair\^oyance.  We 
state  facts;  but  to  our  mind,  the  experiment  was  satisfactory  that 
Mrs.  Bushnell  is  a  wonderful  clairvoyant.  She  will  remain  in  our 
city  some  weeks,  and  designs  giving  a  few  public  lectures  in  a 
clairvoyant  state. — Daily  Times, 

DEMONSTRATIVE  MIDWIFERY— THE  BUFFALO 

MEDICAL  JOURNAL. 

Our  valued  and  esteemed  cotemporary,  of  the  Buffalo  Medical 
Journal,  seems  to  have  roused  quite  a  professional  warfare,  by  Ylh 
approval  of  a  specimen  of  demonstrative  midwifery,  exhibited  be- 
fore the  graduating  class  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo.  And  we  notice,  too,  in  connection  with  this  con- 
troversy, that  the  clergy,  with  their  usual  instincts  and  propensitie> 
for  medical  matters,  have  stepped  forward  to  take  a  part  in  the  af- 
fair, so  that  our  friend  Flint,  if  he  should  die  in  the  warfare,  will 
have  the  gloomy  consolation  of  dying  with  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

We  are  really  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  reasons  for  the  extraor- 
dinary position  assumed  by  the  seventeen  physicians  whose  names 
are  appended  to  a  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  March  number  of 
the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  in  which  letter  there  is  a  bitterness 
of  denunciation  altogether  unwarranted  we  think,  by  the  circum- 
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stances.  Such  strong  terms  as  ^^unprofessional  in  manner,  and 
grossly  offensive,  alike  to  morality  and  common  decency,"  are  ra- 
ther strong  for  use  towards  gentlemen,  quite  a?  able  as  the  letter- 
writers  to  appreciate  what  is  professional,  and  what  accords  with 
morality  ana  common  decency.  In  our  judgment,  the  letter-writers 
have  agonized  the  matter  quite  enough,  to  say  the  least. 

That  there  are  circumstances  which  would  make  demonstrative 
midwifery  open  to  such  denunciations  as  we  have  quoted,  we  read- 
ily admit,  but  one  of  the  plainest  and  most  sensible  rules  of  logic 
forbids  us  from  arfi;uing  against  the  use  of  anything,  from  its  abuse. 
As  far  as  ^^we  unaerstand^'  the  case  that  drew  forth  the  denunciato- 
ry letter,  there  was  no  departure  whatever  from  professional  man- 
ner, nor  from  '^morality  or  common  decency.  These  are  relative 
terms;  what  might  be  considered  very  indecent  by  one  virtuous  fe- 
male, by  another,  might  be  looked  upon  in  a  very  different  light. 
In  the  instance  before  us,  the  female  acted  voluntarily;  no  improper 
means  were  taken  to  procure  her  consent,  and  she  was  satisfied  and 
pleased  with  the  pioiessional  ministrations  she  received.  Surely 
her  judgment  is  worth  something  in  a  matter  of  this  kind;  may  we 
say  that  her  satisfaction  far  outweighs  the  ponderous  displeasure  of 
her  volunteer  champions  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  curriculum  of 
a  college  that  needs  demonstrative  teaching  more  than  midwifery, 
and  we  re&nret  that  the  opportunities  for  demonstration  are  so  very 
limited.  The  seventeen  physicians  of  Buffalo  are  evidently  not 
disposed  to  enlarge  its  means,  and  their  views  savor  very  much  of 
the  popular  prejudices  against  dissections. 

Dr.  Bennet  speaks  very  sensibly  on  a  kindred  subject,  and  his 
remarks  may  well  be  applied  to  the  matter  before  us.  He  says : 
^^Iq  Paris  hospital  practice,  the  objections  which  exist  in  England, 
to  examination  by  the  touch,  or  by  the  speculum,  either  are  not  to 
be  met  with,  or  are  not  allowed  by  those  physicians  and  surgeons 
who  pay  special  attention  to  uterine  diseases;  consequently,  little 
more  difficulty  is  experienced  in  appreciating,  by  their  means,  the 
symptoms  furnished  by  the  uterine  organs,  than  in  resorting  toany  usu- 
al means  of  investigation  in  diseases  of  other  parts  of  the  economy." 

The  indisposition  of  English  physicians  to  investigate  uterme 
disorders  is  tnus  referred  to  by  Dr.  Bennet:  ^^That  this  laudable  sense 
of  propriety  is,  however,  often  carried  much  too  far  by  the  members 
of  the  medical  profession  with  us,  is  well  known  to  all  who  specially 
study  uterine  pathology."  Is  the  practice  thus  commented  on  cal- 
culated to  advance  or  retard  medical  science,  or  its  healing  powers? 
The  answer  is  obvious,  and  that  answer  meets  the  case  in  the  med- 
ical college  of  Buffalo 

We  cannot  withhold  from  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  the  expression  of 
our  warm  approval  of  his  dignified,  professional  course.  That  he  has 
the  right  sioe  of  the  question,  the  strength  of  argument,  and  the  force 
of  professional  precedents,  we  are  weU  convinced. — West.  Jour. 
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HYDROPHOBIA. 

M.  Buisson  has  written  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Scieaces,  to 
claim  as  his,  a  small  treatise  on  hydrophobia,  addressed  to  the 
Academy  so  far  back  as  1835,  and  signed  with  a  single  initial.  The 
case  referred  to  in  that  treatise  was  his  own;  the  particulars  and 
the  mode  of  cure  adopted,  were  as  follows : — 

He  had  been  called  to  visit  a  woman,  who,  for  three  days,  was 
said  to  be  suffering  under  this  disease.  She  had  the  usual  symp- 
toms— constriction  of  the  throat,  inability  to  swallow,  abundant  se- 
cretions of  saliva,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth.  Her  neighbors  said 
that  she  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  about  forty  dajrs  before.  At 
her  own  urgent  entreaties,  she  was  bled,  and  died  in  a  few  hours 
after,  as  was  expected. 

M.  Buisson,  who  had  his  hands  covered  with  blood,  incautious- 
ly cleansed  them  with  a  towel  which  had  been  used  to  wipe  the 
mouth  of  the  patient.  He  had  then  an  ulceration  upon  one  of  his 
fingers,  yet  thought  it  sufficient  to  wipe  off  the  saliva  that  adhered, 
with  a  little  water.  The  ninth  day  after,  being  in  his  cabriolet, 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  pain  in  his  throat,  and  one  still 
greater  in  his  eyes.  The  saliva  was  continually  pouring  into  his 
mouth;  the  impression  of  a  current  of  air,  and  the  sight  of  brilliant 
bodies,  gave  hira  a  painful  sensation;  his  body  appeared  to  him  so 
light,  that  he  felt  as  though  he  could  leap  to  a  prodigious  height; 
he  experienced,  he  said,  a  wish  to  run  and  bite,  not  men,  but  ani- 
mals, and  inanimate  bodies.  Finally,  he  drank  with  difficulty,  and 
the  sight  of  water  was  still  more  distressing  to  him  than  the  pain 
in  his  throat.  These  symptoms  recurred  every  five  minutes,  and  it 
appeared  to  him  as  though  the  pain  commenced  in  the  affected  fing- 
er, and  extended  thence  to  the.  shoulder. 

From  the  whole  of  the  symptoms,  he  judged  himself  afflicted 
with  hydrophobia,  and  resolved  to  terminate  his  life  by  stifling  him- 
self in  a  vapor  bath.  Having  entered  one  for  this  purpose,  be  cau- 
sed the  heat  to  be  raised  to  107  deg».  36  sec.  Fah.,  when  he  was 
equally  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  himself  free  of  all  complaint. 
He  left  the  bathing  room  well,  dined  heartily  and  drank  more  than 
usual.  Since  that  time,  he  says,  he  has  treated  more  than  eighty 
persons  bitten,  in  four  of  whom  the  symptoms  had  declared  them- 
selves, and  in  no  case  has  he  failed,  except  in  that  of  one  child  seven 
years  old,  who  died  in  the  bath. 

The  mode  of  treatment  he  recommends  is,  that  the  person  bit 
should  take  a  certain  number  of  vapor  baths,  (commonly  called 
Russian,)  and  should  induce,  every  night  a  violent  perspiration,  by 
wrapping  himself  in  flannels  and  covering  himselr  with  a  feather 
bed;  the  transpiration  is  favored  by  drinking  freely  of  a  warm  de- 
coction of  sarsaparilla.     He  declares,  so  convinced  is  he  of  the 
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efficacy  of  his  mode  of  treatment,  that  he  will  suffer  himself  to  be 
inoculated  with  the  disease.  As  a  proof  of  the  utility  of  copious 
and  continued  perspiration,  he  relates  the  following  anecdote :  A 
relative  of  the  musician  Gretry  was  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  at  the 
same  time  with  other  persons,  who  all  died  of  hydrophobia.  For 
his  part,  feeling;  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease,  he  took  to  dan- 
cing, night  ana  day,  saying  that  he  wished  to  die  gaily.  He  re- 
covered. 

M.  Buisson  also  cites  the  old  stories  of  dancing  being  a  remedy 
for  the  bite  of  a  tarantula;  and  draws  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the 
animals  in  whom  this  madness  is  most  frequently  found  to  develope 
itselt  spontaneously,  are  dogs,  wolves  and  foxes,  which  never  per- 
spire. 


DROPSY  OF  THE  BRAIN  TREATED  WITH  IPECA- 

CUANHA  LINIMENT. 

The  following  account  of  the  use  of  an  ointment  of  Ipecacuan- 
ha is  copied  from  a  report  of  Dr.  Hannay  in  Brathwaitt*$  Re* 
trospeet : 

The  infant  was  in  its  eighth  month,  and  the  head  had  acquired 
a  size  much  beyond  natural.  It  presented  an  unnatural  expression, 
looked  languid  and  inactive;  squinting,  vomiting  and  costive  bow- 
els. It  had  been  several  times  attacked  with  convulsions,  after 
which  it  lay  comatose  for  several  hours.  The  fontan3ls  were  large 
and  inll.  I  directed  diuretics  (nit.  pot.  and  pulv.  ipecac.,)  as  I 
have  a  notion  that  to  increase  the  urinary  discharge  is  on  many  ac- 
counts very  advantageous  in  this  disease.  But  it  is  to  the  effect  of 
a  liniment  composed  of  powdered  ipecacuanha  root,  from  which 
benefit  was  derived  in  this  case,  that  I  request  space  for  a  short  me- 
moir of  my  trials  of  this  remedy,  first  suggested  to  me  by  my  ac- 
complished colleague.  Dr.  Easton,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 
in  Anderson's  University.  To  that  gentleman  I  sent  the  following 
results  of  my  experience  of  this  new  counter-irritant,  and  bee  to 
offer  it  as  the  therapeutic  parts  of  my  gleanings.  The  formula  I 
adopt  is  as  follows : 

R.     Pulv  Ipecac;  Olive  oil  23  each. 

Lard — half  an  ounce.     Rub  the  whole  together  so  as  to  form 
a  liniment. 

The  part  we  wish  to  irritate  is  to  be  rubbed  freely  with  this  lin- 
iment for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  three  or  four  times  daily,  and 
enveloped  in  flannels.  This  produces,  in  about  thirty-six  hours,  or 
sometimes  sooner,  very  numerous  small  papulae  and  vesicles,  seated 
on  a  deep  red  base  of  irregular  extent.  They  become  flattened  in 
a  short  period,  and  assume  the  pustular  character.  Many  of  them 
run  toffether;  are  confluent.  The  part  feels  hot  to  the  hand  of  anoth- 
er,  and  a  tingling  sensation,  never  amounting  to  pain,  is  ezperien- 
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oed  by  the  patient.  The  eruption  endures  very  vividly  for  a  few 
(three)  days,  during  which  the  pustules  become  covered  with  a  scalh 
like  scale,  and  fall  off,  leaving  no  mark.  They  never  ulcerate,  as 
do  the  pustules  from  the  tartrate  of  antimony.  I  regard  the  ipect^ 
cuanha  as  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  counter-irritants,  it  i; 
not  over  severe,  as  the  tartrate  is  occasionally  found  to  prove.  Yet 
with  all  this  moderation,  it  was  very  efficient  and  extremely  mao- 
ageable.  In  feeble,  young  and  very  irritable  persons,  it  will,  I  feel 
assured,  prove  a  very  suitable  counter  irritant.  I  specially  beg  at- 
tention  to  the  use  of  it  in  the  head  diseases  of  a  chronic  kind  in 
infants  and  youn^  children.  Mauy  of  these  cases  follow  the  sup- 
pression of  eruptions  and  scabbed  disease  of  the  scalp.  Now  the 
ipecacuanha  liniment  produces  a  scabbed  state  of  the  scalp,  as  near* 
ly  resembling  the  affections  in  question  as  can  be  imagined,  and 
maintaining  a  counter  irritation  on  the  surface  which  I  have  proved, 
I  think,  to  oe  a  very  valuable  agent  of  this  nature. — £o. 

Improfbiktt  of  Frkquent  Operative  Interfkbbncb  in  Mid- 
wifery— By  Dr.  R.  Collins,  Dublin. — [Dr.  Collins  gives  an 
account  of  3847  labors  attended  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Clarke,  of 
Dublin,  in  which  he  used  instruments  remarkably  seldom.  Dr. 
Collins  says:] 

It  may  be  observed  he  only  used  the  forceps  once,  and  that  with- 
out completing  the  delivery.  If  we  seriously  reflect  upon  the  hap- 
py results  to  the  mothers,  from  the  practice  pursued  by  this  distin- 
f^uished  physician,  as  regards  the  use  of  instruments,  and  then  care- 
iilly  examine  the  succeeding  section  upon  children  still  bom,  and 
find  here  equally  happy  results  (as  of  the  3816  single  births,  tbeie 
was  only  forty-two  children  still-born,  of  those  that  had  arrived  at 
the  full  period  of  gestation,  or  in  the  singularly  small  proportion  of 
one  in  91,)  we  cannot  fail  to  discover  a  number  of  astounding 
truth's,  sufficient  to  warn  our  artificial  advocates,  and  make  them 
pause  until  they  can  supply  their  professional  brethren  with  a  series 
of  facts  equally  satisfactory. 

How  seldom  should  most  practitioners  be  found  to  use  instm- 
ments,  if  the  successful  course  pursued  by  Dr.  Clarke  were  univer- 
sally aimed  at.  Is  it  not  worthy  of  our  best  consideration,  with 
the  invaluable  statement  before  us,  that,  in  an  extended  practice  in 
the  upper  ranks  of  life  perhaps  unexampled,  there  is  not  one  singti 
instance  of  death  resulting  from  laborious  or  protracted  labor! 
This  is  a  practical  fact  which  ought  to  be  carefully  recollected,  and 
seriously  weighed,  bv  most  of  our  continental  brethren,  who  use 
instruments  in  every  fifth,  tenth,  fifteenth,  twentieth  or  thirtieth  la- 
bor under  their  care,  with  the  object  of  expediting  deliveiy;  as  also 
by  some  of  our  own  countrymen,  whose  unsouna  doctrines,  iixrol- 
eating  mischievous  interference  to  promote  hasty  delivery,  the  no- 
questionable  truths  here  recorded  clearly  demonstrate  to  be  most  on- 
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justifiable  and  most  uncalled  for.  Should  not  this  inexpressibly 
important  record  forever  silence  those  who  venture  to  publish  crude 
ana  fanciful  opinions,  unsupported  by  any  data  from  their  own  ex- 
perience, afFonling  similarly  happy  results.  It  affords  me  infinite 
satisfaction  to  supply  this  truthtul  registry  of  facts  for  the  univer- 
sal and  serious  consideration  of  the  profession.  These  truths  speak 
in  lan:^ua^e  the  most  convinci^,  and  must,  when  studied,  leave  an 
indelible  impression. — Med.  wz,j  July  20,  1849,  p.  122. 

Washino  Liquor — Tht  Secret  Out — Twelvetrees^  Recipe. — 
Some  one  in  New  York  is  advertising  a  wonderful  secret  in  the  way 
of  a  labor-saving  mixture  for  washing  clothes.  A  remittance  of  one 
dollar,  says  the  advertiser,  will  insure  a  return  of  the  recipe.  Now 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  our  readers  with  the  "wonder- 
ful secret"  in  full,  "free  gratis  for  nothing,"  acknowledging,  how- 
ever, our  indebtedness  for  the  same  to  the  Liverpool  Standard,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following: 

^  Washing  Liquor. — A  correspondent  who  calls  himself  the 
••Washerwoman's  Friend,"  says :  "There  is  now  a  washing  liquor 
sold  at  Sheffield  at  the  most  extortionate  price — beautifully  labeled 
— but  for  the  benefit  of  washerwomen,  who  are  generally  the  really 
deserving,  we  will  impart  the  wonderful  secret,  which  has  been  ol^ 
tained  from  head  quarters,  viz.:  Mr.  Twelvetrees.  One  pound  of 
soda,  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lime,  one  half  of  a  pound  of  soap. 
The  soda  and  soap  are  boiled  together,  and  the  lime  alone,  in  two 
quarts  of  water;  and  then  after  being  boiled  are  used  as  required. 
This  recipe  can  be  as  well  manufactured  by  a  poor  washerwoman 
as  by  a  scientific  chemist. 

There  now,  will  not  all  thrifty  housekeepers  thank  us  ?  We  have 
no  doabt  that  if  we  had  advertised  that  we  would  impart  this  most 
important  of  secrets  for  fifty  cents,  every  one  of  the  eighteen  hun- 
dred families  in  Jersey  City  and  Van  Vorst  would  have  jumped  at 
the  chance.  We  only  say  trv  it — the  recipe — and  if  you  find  it 
good,  act  in  regard  to  the  half  dollar  as  your  sense  of  justice  dic- 
tates. 

A  more  definite  form  of  the  recipe  is  as  follows,  which  we  take 
from  one  of  our  English  files — the  Greenock  Advertiser-— and  for 
which  our  lady  readers  we  know  will  thank  us,  the  men  too,  when 
they  think  upon  the  horrors  of  washing  day. 

kecipe. — Dissolve  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  lime  in  boiling  wa» 
ter,  straining  through  a  flannel  bag;  dissolve  separately  one  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  brown  soap,  and  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  soda- 
boil  tlie  three  together.  Put  six  gallons  of  water  into  the  boiler, 
and  when  boiling  add  the  mixture.  The  linens  which  must  have 
been  steeped  in  cold  water  for  twelve  hours,  are  wrung  out,  and 
stains  rubbed  with  soap,  and  put  into  the  boiler,  wherr  they  must 
boil  for  thirty-five  minutes.    They  are  then  drawn>  (the  liquor  be- 
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ing  preserved,  as  it  can  be  nsed  three  times,)  placed  in  a  tab,  tod 
clear  boiling  water  poured  over  it.  Rub  them  oat,  rinse  them  well 
in  cold  water,  and  tney  are  ready  for  drying.  By  this  process,  two- 
thirds  of  the  ordinary  labor  of  washing  is  saved;  bleaching  is  dis- 
pensed with  entirely;  the  clothes  are  much  cleaner  and  are  less  worn 
than  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  washing,  and  the  mixture  in  do  war 
damages  the  fabric. — Jersey  City  Tel. 

Unhsalthy  Condition  of  the  White  House. — President 
Fillmore,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  has  taken  apartments 
for  the  night  in  Georgetown,  in  consequence  of  the  aahealthfiil 
condition  of  the  White  House.  Of  its  unhealthfulness  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  It  is  believed  that  almost  every  inmate  of  Presideol 
Tyler  and  President  Polk's  families,  white  and  black,  were  sick 
there ;  and  there  died  Generals  Harrison  and  Taylor,  who  entered 
its  walls  well ;  while  from  there,  with  the  seeds  of  disease  lurking 
in  his  frame,  went  President  Polk,  to  die  a  short  time  afterwards. 
And  there  too,  died  the  first  Mrs.  Tyler.  The  cellars  of  tbt 
White  House  are  exceedingly  damp  at  all  times,  and  from  the 
basement  story  a  chilling  atmosphere  strikes  one,  whenever  the 
basement  doors  are  opened.  One  feels  at  once  that  such  air  is 
unwholesome.  Added  to  this,  the  malaria  from  the  Potomac, 
without  an  intervening  object  to  break  its  effect,  comes  up  full  upon 
the'south  side  of  the  White  House,  in  all  its  unabated,  unbroken 
power.  The  Long  Bridge,  as  it  is  called,  over  the  Potomac,  actu- 
ally dikes  up  the  water  and  makes  the  river  look  like  a  huge  mil) 
dam,  while  the  greenness  of  the  sluggish  waters  on  its  borders 
demonstrates  to  every  one  what  must  be  the  condition  of  its  atmos- 
phere. There  should  be  a  light  bridge  across  the  Potomac — ^a 
high,  arched  and  capacious  bridge — so  as  to  let  the  waters  take 
their  natural  current  unimpeded,  and  the  cellars  and  basement  of 
the  White  House  should  be  drained,  ventilated  and  made  thorough- 
ly dry. — Baltimore  American. 


The  Disease  of  President  Taylor,  and  its  Treatment. 
— The  newspapers  are  en^ged  in  investigations  of  the  cause  of 
President  Taylor's  death,  and  we  think  that  the  treatment  he  receiv- 
ed at  the  hands  of  his  physician  is  a  fit  subject  for  remark.  On 
the  Fourth  of  July  he  was  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  for  two  hours^ 
then  ate  freely  of  raw  vegetables  and  fruit,  drank  a  glass  of  milk* 
and  was  soon  attacked  with  cholera  morbus.  Calomel  and  opium 
were  administered.  The  momentary  effect,  doubtless,  was  good — 
but  the  result  was  an  intermittent  fever.  The  error  w^s  in  giving 
calomel  and  opium — stringent  medicines — and  in  following  up  that 
treatment.  Calomel  and  quinine  were  freely  given  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  the  last  days  of  his  life.    The  great  error  appears  to 
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have  been  in  usinff  the  medicines  to  shut  in  the  dieease — to  irritate 
mtber  than  to  soouie  the  symptoms,  thus  creating  a  dangerous,  and, 
as  it  proved,  a  fatal  fever.  The  common  course  of  allaying  chol- 
era morbus,  by  opium  and  other  stringent  medicines,  is  much  to  be 
censured.  Any  physician  can  ston  the  first  and  most  inconvenient 
symptoms  of  bowel  diseases,  but  all  should  be  aware  of  the  terrible 
conKquences  of  such  allopathic  treatment.  President  Taylor's 
case,  doubtless,  was  a  delicate  one;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
within  the  power  of  medical  intelligence  to  have  met  it  successful- 
ly. We  must  deplore  the  cause  of  his  death,  as  well  as  the  lamen* 
table  result. — N.  Y.  Herald. 


BENNETT  ON  CANCER. 

On  Cancerous  and  Cancroid  Growths.    By  John  Huqhes  Ben- 
nett, M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine, 
and  one  of  the  Professors  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  Universi- 
ty of  Edinburgh.     Edinburgh:  Sutherland  and  Knox,   1849. 
B\.  260. 
r.  Bennett  understands  by  a  ^'cancerous''  growth  a  structure 
containing  certain  cells  infiltrated  among  fibres.    These  so  called 
^'cancer  cells,"  which  the  author  minutely  describes,  are  not  dis- 
tinctive of  a  malignant  growth,  and  closely  resemble  young  epithe- 
lium or  cartilage  cells.     When  grouped  together,  however,  their 
appearance  is  highly  characteristic,  as  may  be  at  once  seen  by 

5 lancing  over  the  numerous  beautiful  wood-cuts  scattered  througn 
le  work.  If  the  cells  are  few  in  number,  the  tissue  is  hard,  (scir- 
rhus;)  if  they  are  abundant,  it  is  soft,  (encephaloma;)  and  if  the^ 
are  collected  together  in  loculi  combined  with  a  viscous  fluid,  it 
constitutes  that  rare  form  of  disease  called  colloid  cancer. 

The  term  ^^cancroid"  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Bennett  to  growths 
which  more  or  less  resemble  cancerous  ones,  which  are  continually 
mistaken  for  them,  and  yet  do  not  correspond  with  them  in  struc* 
ture.  Every  practical  man  must  be  satisfied  of  the  value  of  this 
distinction,  and  of  the  necessity  of  improving  our  means  of  diag- 
nosis between  tumors  which  are  really  cancerous  and  such  as  are 
only  cancroid.  The  work  contains  valuable  cases,  which  show 
that  practitioners  of  the  greatest  experience  are  frequently  in  the 
habit  of  confounding  fibro-nucleated,  epithelial,  fibrous,  enchondro- 
matous,  fatty  and  tubercular  growths,  or  certain  forms  of  them,  with 
true  cancer.  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  great  pains  to  point  out  how 
these  may  be  distinguished  from  cancer  ana  from  each  other,  and 
he  has  figured  the  structure  of  each  as  seen  under  the  microscope, 
aa  well  as  given  ample  directions  for  examining  them. 

The  wonc  is  divided  into  two  parts.     The  first  part  contains  fif- 
ty-six cases  of  cancerous  and  cancroid  growths,  in  which  the  symp- 
toms, post-mortem  examination  or  appearance  of  the  tumor,  and 
30 
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the  miniile  atmcture  as  riiown  by  ibe  microycye,  are  canAdljr  <fe> 
tailed.  As  the  professor  expresses  his  convictioii,  thai  in  the  prei- 
eot  state  of  our  Knowledge  no  mere  verbal  descriptioii  of  Qltimite 
tissue  is  stiiBcient  to  commniiicate  correct  impiessioiis  of  them  to 
others,  (a  conviction,  by-tbe-bye,  in  which  we  feel  aatisfied  the 

Seat  balk  of  onr  readers  partake,)  exact  conies  of  the  atroctnre  r^ 
rred  to  have  in  every  case  been  representea  with  the  most  saifo- 
lous  fidelity.  The  illustrations,  indeed,  all  of  which  are  imgiml, 
and  have  been  copied  from  nature  by  Uie  author,  give  »  peoidur 
value  to  the  book,  and  will  render  it  a  standard  of  reference  to  the 
surgeon  and  to  the  morbid  anatomist.  We  would  point  to  the 
wood-cuts,  illustrative  of  observations,  7,  16,  22,  27,  30,  33, 36, 
37,  47,  66  and  66,  not  only  as  beautiful  specimens  of  wood  engra^ 
ving,  but  to  many  of  them  as  representing  for  the  first  time  fonm 
of  structure  hitherto  altogether  unknown. 

These  fifty-six  cases.  Dr.  Bennett  tells  us,  have  heen  selected 
from  an  immense  number  of  observations  in  his  possession,  with  t 
view  merely  of  exhibiting  all  the  varieties  of  growth  with  which 
he  is  acquainted.    In  several  places  we  are  informed  that  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  increased  their  number,  but  as  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  add  other  histological  fkcts  of  importanoe, 
their  publication  has  appeared  to  him  unnecessary,  (p.  31.)    In 
another  place  it  is  stated  that  the  author  has  notes  of  ftbout  SOO 
specimens  of  cancerous  growths  alone,  which  at  some  future  period 
may  be  made  available  to  a  trustwortfiy  statistical  inaniiy,  (note, 
p.  ^19.)     Indeed,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  durine  tne  nve  yean 
which  Dr.  Bennett  acted   as  pathologist  to  the  Koyal  Inmmi- 
ly  of  Edinburgh,  an  immense  field  of  observation  was  thrown  €ffm 
to  him,  and  we  are  bound  to  observe  no  one  could  have  cultivated 
it  with  firreater  perseverance,  or  produced  from  it  works  which  are 
better  calculatea  to  secure  a  permanent  reputation.     In  the  second 
part  the  author  gives  a  systematic  account  of  our  present  knowledge 
of  cancerous  ana  cancroid  growths,  in  which  he  contrasts  prevailing 
opinions  with  the  facts  recorded  in  the  first  part,  and  enaeavois  to 
ascertain  what  useful  deductions  may  be  drawn  from  his  previow 
observations.    With  this  view,  he  treats;  in  successive  chapters,  of 
the  histology,  chemical  composition,  general  anatomy,  general  padi- 
ology,  statistics,  diagnosis,  prognosis  and  rational  ^atment.    It 
would  exceed  our  limits  to  follow  Dr.  Bennett  through  each  of  these 
subjects;  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  alluding  to  a  few  of  theoi. 
Under  the  head  of  Statistics,  the  author  observes,  that  to  arrive  st 
correct  results  by  the  numerical  method,  it  is  necessary  that  the  in* 
dividual  facts  should  be  positive  and  well  authenticated.     Nov, 
this  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to  in  medical  statistics.    Books  snd 
journals  are  ransacked;  so-called  cases  of  cancer  or  other  forma  of 
disease  are  added  together,  or  arranged  in  tables,  which,  with  aO 
the  appearance  of  arithmetical  accuracy,  are  in  point  of  fiiet  ftUs- 
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cioQt  in  the  eilmne.  Thus,  Taachon  collected  911€  cases  of  so 
called  cancer  from  French  mortuary  re^sters,  and  these  have  serv- 
ed as  the  foundation  for  condusicHis  by  Dr.  Walshe  and  others. 
But,  says  Dr.  Bennett,  nothing  can  be  more  errcmeous  than  to  su{^ 
pose  that  any  disease  whatever,  really  exists  because  it  is  the  opii^ 
ion  of  medical  practitioners  that  it  does  so;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  cancerous  tumors  (as,  indeed,  is  demonstrated  in  the 
work  before  us)  are  continually  confounded  with  fibrous,  cartilagi- 
nous, fatty,  tubercular,  and  other  forms  of  cancroid  growth.  A(i 
exact  observations  accumulate,  however,  Dr.  Bennett  anticipates 
that  the  most  important  results  will  be  obtained  bjr  applying  the 
principles  of  statistics  to  cancer.  At  present,  he  thinks  our  mate- 
rials are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  trustworthy  results, 
in  so  much,  as  far  as  his  reading  goes,  that  there  are  only  6a6'<:a> 
ses  on  record  in  which  the  structure  of  morbid  growths  has  been 
examined,  including  all  the  forms  of  cancerous  and  cancroid  for- 
mations.  Until  fiuther  observations  are  accumulated,  therefore^ 
the  author  thinks  it  most  judicio^is  to  avoid  giving  special  descri^ 
tions  of  cases  in  individual  oigans.  It  wouSi  be  well  if  our  med- 
ical statists  would  imitate  the  author's  caution  in  this  particular. 

On  the  subject  of  diagnosis.  Dr.  Bennett's  observations  will  be 
found  most  valuable;  but  as  it  would  he  impossible  for  us  to  make 
them  intelligible  without  the  numerous  figures  to  which  he  contin> 
aally  refers,  we  cannot  enter  upon  them.  We  entirely  coincide  in 
the  following  remarks: 

''Hitherto,  the  dia^ostic  value  of  a  microscopic  examination  of 
cancerous  and  cancroid  tumors  has  not  been  very  extensively  tried 
in  practice.  *  It  was  evidently  necessary,  before  arriving  at  this,  to 
investigate  their  structure,  and  obtain  an  amount  of  information 
that  might  serve  as  a  basis,  not  only  for  further  scientific  research, 
but  for  useful  purposes  in  the  investi^tion  of  disease.  The  labors 
of  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  may,  I  think,  now  claim 
some  consideration  fiom  such  of  the  profession  as  are  desirous  of 
founding  their  prpctioe  on  an  accurate  diagnosis.  To  the  surgem 
and  accoucheur  especially,  whose  cases  present  them  with  morbid 

Sowths  within  their  reach,  such  labors  will  prove  valuable;  and 
ey  are  the  persons  who  ought  now  to  prosecute  the  inquiry,  and 
render  the  results  which  have  already,  or  may  ultimately  he  arrived 
at,  practically  beneficial  in  the  detection  and  treatment  of  dis* 
ease."— p.  SSS. 

As  regards  the  prognosis,  while  Dr.  Bennett  agrees  as  to  the 
^;reat  mortality  of  cancer,  he  denies  that  it  is  necessarily  fatal,  as 
IS  generally  bdieved.  He  thinks  it  equally  unpathological  to  talk 
of  any  disease  as  being  invariably  fatal,  or  invariably  curable^  for 
the  most  innocent  sometimes  kill,  and  the  most  malignant  sometimes 
tenuinate  in  core.  He  gives  four  cases  where  cancer  was  anatom* 
icalty  found  to  have  undergone  qpontaneous  core,  and  says  that  tins 
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resuk  may  take  place  by  the  foraiation  of  a  fibrous  ctcatrixy  a  hi- 
ty  mass,  or  a  calcareous  concretion.  The  section  on  Degeneration 
of  Cancer,  page  210,  ought  to  be  studied  in  an  especial  manner. 

In  the  chapter  on  treatment,  Professor  Bennett  does  not  enter  in- 
to any  sui^ical  details,  but  alludes  to  general  modes  of  practice 
under  the  heads  of— First,  Means  of  Retardation  and  ResolutioD; 
secondly,  Means  of  ExtirpNBttion,  and  thirdly.  Means  of  Preventioo. 

Cancer  is  dependent  for  its  power  of  growth,  extension,  and  re- 
development, on  the  cells  it  contains.  It  follows,  that  to  retard  the 
growth  of  the  cancer  cell,  when  once  formed,  is  to  retard  the  ad- 
vance of  cancer  itself,  and  that  to  render  it  non-productive  is  to  ar- 
rest its  progress.  Now,  all  growth  in  the  vegetable,  as  well  as  in 
the  animal  world,  is  dependent  upon  certain  external  circumstances 
which  are  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  man,  such  as  an  eleva* 
ted  temperature,  a  proper  supply  of  moisture,  room  for  eiqiansion, 
and  certain  localities.  Dr.  nennett  therefore  alludes  in  succession, 
as  means  of  retardation  and  resolution,  to  the  influence  of  cold,  diy- 
ness,  pressure  and  locality. 

The  means  of  extirpation  are, — first,  excision  of  the  part;  sec- 
ondly, chemical  agents  which  destroy  texture.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  the  author  takes  a  more  favorable  view  than  many  surgeons 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  He  argues,  that  as  there  is  no  possibil- 
ity, at  an  early  period,  of  knowing  whether  the  growth  may  or  may 
not  ultimately  become  cancerous,  prudence  demands  that  so  soon  as 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  means  formerly  alluded .  to  have  failed 
to  arrest  its  progress,  an  operation  should  be  had  recourse  to.  As 
regards  the  propriety  of  excising  advanced  tumors,  he  says, — 

<^The  practical  rule,  which  pathology  and  experience  unite  in 
causing  us  to  adopt,  seems  to  be  this,  that  so  long  as  a  cancer  re- 
mains fixed  ( limited  ?)  in  a  part  which  is  capable  of  being  remo- 
ved, and  the  strength  of  the  patient  is  not  too  much  reduced,  so 
long  is  the  surgeon  warranted  to  interfere.  If  this  applies  to  can- 
cerous, it  does  so  with  tenfold  force  to  cancroid  growths,  which  ev- 
erything that  we  know  warrants  us  in  asserting  are  much  less  fatal 
and  malignant." — p.  246. 

Under  the  section  of  Means  of  Prevention,  Dr.  Bennett  brings 
forward  a  suggestion,  which  we  give  in  his  own  words  :-— 

<^As  excessive  cellHievelopment  must  materially  be  modified  by 
diminishing  the  amount  of  latty  elements  which  originally  furnish 
elementary  granules  and  nuclei,  the  circumstances  which  diminish 
obesity,  and  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  fat  would  seem  a  pri' 
ori,  to  be  opposed  in  the  cancerous  tendency.  Fat,  however,  is  es- 
sential  to  a  healthy  nutrition  in  the  economy,  and  there  will  always 
be  a  difficulty  in  so  regulating  ingesta,  as  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  prevent  such  an  excess  of  adipose  formation  as  not  to  favor  ex- 
cessive cell  growth,  on  the  other,  we  may  sufficiently  contribute  to 
the  healthy  nutrition  of  the  tissues.    In  most  cases  of  cancer- 
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0U8  and  cancroid  growths,  however,  it  seems  to  me  a  pradent  step 
to  diminish  all  those  dietetic  substances  easily  converted  into  fkt, 
including  not  only  oily  matters  themselves,  but  starch  and  sugar. 

^*But  there  is  another  source  of  fat  in  the  economy,  originating 
in  the  secondary  digestion  of  the  tissues,  which  we  may  operate 
upon  with  greater  chance  of  success.  By  preventing  accumulation 
from  this  source,  we  not  only  invigorate  the  system,  and  keep  the 
functions  in  order,  but  cut  off  one  of  the  supplies  of  that  material  ' 
which  keeps  up  excessive  growth.  This  we  can  only  do  by  taking 
care  that  the  excretory  organs  properly  perform  their  functions,  atla 
that  the  matter  excreted  bears  a  mil,  or  even  increased  proportion 
to  the  ingesta.  B^  paying  attention  to  the  function  of  the  lungs, 
skin,  liver,  and  kidneys,  and  by  promoting  their  action,  we  shall 
accomplish  what  is  most  necessary  to  obviate,  a  cancerous  tenden- 
cy, and  the  disposition  of  the  disease  to  return.  It  may  be  stated, 
that  this  is  only  saying,  in  other  words,  attend  to  the  general  health. 
But  health  is  too  often  judged  of  by  the  appetite,  amount  (^  ingesta, 
and  robustness  of  an  individual,  rather  than  by  a  due  amount  of 
the  excretions,  and  a  spare  but  active  constitution.  If  a  tendency 
to  fat  be  antidote  to  tubercle^  as  I  believe  it  is,  spareness  may  pos- 
sibly be  considered  opposed  to  cancer.  In  the  one  case  we  should 
do  all  we  can  to  bring  nutrition  up  to  and  above  the  average;  in  the 
other,  down  to  and  below  it." — ^pp.  250.] 

The  author  himself  calls  this  nypothesis,  and  does  not  claim  for 
its  consideration  more  than  analogy  warrants — Lond.  Lancet* 

SULPHUR  IN  CHOLERA. 

On  Sulphur  as  a  Remedy  in  Epidemic  Cholera.  By  John  Gkotx, 
M.R.C.S.  &c.,  London:  Ridgway.  1848.  8vo.  pp.  47. 
This  little  treatise  is  from  the  pen  of  a  correspondent  of  The 
Lancet,  whose  contributions  we  always  receive  and  insert  in  our 
pages  with  pleasure ;  for  they  are  lucid  in  style,  and  the  motto 
*^res  non  verba^^  may  be  fairly  applied  to  them— if,  indeed,  it  is 
ever  applicable  to  a  literary  production.  Mr.  Grove  is  not  soiitury 
in  his  advocacy  of  sulphur  as  a  remedy  for  cholera.  Our  readers 
will  recollect,  that  we  not  long  since  devoted  some  space  to  the  anal- 
ysis of  an  able  pamphlet,  by  Mr.  Blacklock,  of  the  Madras  Med- 
ical Establishment,  who  was  equally  sanguine  as  to  the  good  eflbcts 
to  be  derived  from  its  internal  administration.  The  *'  sulphur  mix- 
ture" which  Mr.  Grove  uses  consists  of  pure  precipitated  sulphur, 
a  scruple;  sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  a  scruple;  compound  spirit  of 
lavender,  two  drachms;  and  water,  five  ounces  and  a  half.  Mix. 
A  quarter  part  for  a  dose.  The  amount  of-  sulphur  in  each  dose 
we  should  nave  thought  scarcely  adequate  to  produce  an  effect  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  combat  the  violence  of  the  deadly  malady,  sup- 
posing it  to  stand  really  in  the  position  of  an  efficient  antagonist  to 
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Ike  diteaie.  However,  Mr.  Grove  fimufhes  us  wiUi  a  Ubie  of  101 
cMet,  all  of  which,  except  three,  in  which  death  ensued,  were  8iu> 
ceasfolly  treated  by  him,  and  he  further  appends  a  table  of  guccese- 
iiil  cases,  in  which  the  same  remedy  was  used  by  Mr.  Thomas 
JdiDSon,  of  Weymouth.     Mr.  Grove  remarks — 

<<  The  cases  mentioned  in  the  table  were  all  treated  with  either 
ether  and  opium  at  the  commencement,  followed  by  the  sulphur 
mixture;  by  the  sulf^ur  mixture  combined  with  opium,  or  by  the 
sulphur  miilure  alone.  The  dose  of  ethf  r  and  opium  for  an  adult 
was  of  ether,  sulph.  co.  one  drachm  or  one  drachm  and  a  half, 
tincture  of  opium,  half  a  drachm,  in  a  elaas  of  water;  to  be  re- 
peated, shoula  it  be  vomited,  in  a  few  minutes;  and  if  the  second 
dose  be  rejeded,  the  sulphur  mixture  to  be  oommenoed  and  repeat- 
ed ev^  quarter  of  an  hour  until  retained;  then  eveiy  three  or  four 

hours In  cases  of  diarrhoeta,  should  they  be  recent,  I  ex» 

hibit  the  sulphur  mixture  alone.  The  first  dose  abnost  invariably 
relieves ;  ana  I  order  it  to  be  taken  every  few  houn  for  a  day  or 
two Should  the  diarrhoea  have  lieen  some  dajrs  on  the  pa- 
tient, I  usually  add  ten  minims  tincture  opii  to  each  dose  of  the 
mixture,  as  it  affords  to  the  sulphur  a  better  chance  of  being  ab> 
sorbed,  and  at  the  same  time  allays  that  irritability  of  the  bowel 
which,  after  a  continuance  of  diarrhoea  for  some  days,  is  engen- 
dered even  under  ordinaiy  circumstances." — ^p.  34,  86. 

He  adds,  however,  <^  I  do  not  consider  the  sulphur  as  a  remedy 
when  the  collapse  is  fairly  set  in." 

Mr.  Grove  finds  that  the  sulphur  produces  a  rapid  determination 
to  the  surface. 

"  After  a  dose  or  two  doses  of  this  medicine  have  been  taken, 
the  whole  body  soon  becomes  under  its  influence^  every  portion  of 
the  skin  exhales  the  peculiar  odour  of  that  substance,  and  a  genial 
wansth  and  moisture  pervade  the  whole  surface." — ^p.  27. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Johnson  in  its  favor  is  very  strong,  and 
he  states — 

<<  What  has  most  particularly  struck  me  is,  that  you  have  no  con- 
secutive fever  after  its  administration,  let  the  case  be  ever  so  severe. 
Not  one  case  has  proved  fatal. "•^— p.  41. 

Mr.  Grov^  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  close  analogy  between 
cholera  and  other  epidemic  diseases,  and  he  starts  the  following 
points  ;— 

<*  Should  it  be  proved,  as  I  anticipate,  that  sulphur  is  an  antidote 
to  the  cholera  poison,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  same  remedy  may 

be  available  for  other  epidemic  diseases I  cannot  see  why 

one  agent  should  not  be  efficient  in  neutralizing  all  poisons  which 
are  capable  of  generating  epidemic  disease ;  for  we  may  infer,  that 
if  the  poisons  be  not  identical,  yet  in  all  probability  they  have  a 
similar  type;  and  whether  they  are  composed  of  animal  matter  in  a 
rtate  €i  deoompositioB,  having  the  power  of  inducing  catalytic  ac- 
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tion  in  oiguie  liqvidt»  or  wheCiier  they  consist  of  minute  vegetaUe 
ffenns,  there  is  but  little  reason  to  apprehend  that  more  than  a  mod- 
ification of  one  tjpe  performs  the  eitraordinaiy  work." — pp.  96, 

We  know,  indeed,  tfiat  snlphnr  is  destractive  to  some  forms  of 
organic  life,  and  if  the  production  of  cholera  be  dependent  on  mi- 
nute fimri,  or  cellular  formations  foreign  to  the  system, — an  opin- 
ion rapidly  gaining  ground,— we  can  readily  understond,  in  our 
present  uncertainty  on  the  matter,  thttfc  sulphur  might  act  beneficially, 
by  reascm  of  destroying  these  parasitic  substances. 

Mr.  Grove  is  not  only  a  believer  in  the  fungous  theory  of  chol- 
era, but  he  has  entered  laboriously,  and  in  a  highly  meritorious 
manner,  into  the  field  of  microscopic  researches  on  tne  subject.—* 
In  anodier  part  of  this  Lanobt,  our  readers  will  see  some  repr^ 
sentations  wnich  we  have  had  with  all  speed  engraved  for  die  pres- 
ent number,  delineating  what  has  actually  fallen  under  Mr.  (Jrove^s 
observation.  Here  hM  been  traced  the  progressive  increase  and 
develqfxment  of  the  fungous  cells,  in  the  urine  of  a  patient  who  had 
just  recovered  firom  the  collapsed  stage  of  cholera ;  and,  within  the 
present  week,  Mr.  Grove  has  personally  shown  to  us  the  same  speci- 
mens under  a  microscope.  We  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Orove  to  forward,  as  speedily  as  practicable,  other  specimens  to  our 
office,  to  be  seen  and  examined  there  by  other  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

We  cannot  dismiss  Mr.  Grove's  pamjrfilet  without  reprinting  en- 
tire his  conclusion,  which,  thoujzh  treating  on  a  subject  only  cdlat- 
erally  connected  with  the  rest  of.  its  contents,  is  so  truthful  and  ex- 
cellent, that  we  cordially  recommend  attention  to  it  on  the  part  of 
bodi  die  profession  and  the  public  Until  the  medical  profession 
be  put  i^n  a  different  footing  as  regards  its  connexion  with  the 
body  politic,  the  interests  of  science  and  of  society  must  continue 
tosumr. 

**0n  looking  over  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages,  I 
have  felt  how  imperfectly  the  task  imposed  upon  me  has  neen  ac- 
complished. The  active  employment  of  a  general  practidoner's 
life  leaves  him  little  dme  for  severe  study;  and  under  die  present 
system  of  medical  aflhirs,  much  less  than  might  be  afforded  under 
better  arrangements, 

*^  The  time  occupied  in  dispensing  medicines  and  keeping  day- 
books and  ledgers  should  be  applied  to  making  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment and  record  of  cases,  in  studying  works  on  medicine,  and  read- 
ing those  on  general  literature,  (for  refinement  of  mind  is  by  no 
means  an  element  to  be  despised  in  the  character  of  the  medical 
practitioner,)  and  in  the  practice  of  chemical  manipulations,  mate- 
rials for  which  he  will  find  ample  means  supplied  to  him  even  in  a 
very  moderate  praotioe.    Indeed,  in  the  advanced  and  rapidly  ad- 
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vancing  state  of  science,  it  reqaires  no  inconsiderable  portion  dl 
time  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  any  branch  oi  scientific 
knowledge ;  how  nmdi  more  oifficult,  then,  mast  it  be  to  the  med- 
ical man  who  has  to  &;rapple  with  chemistry,  physiology,  pharma- 
cology, pathology,  ana  many  other  ologies  which  come  within  the 
range  of  medical  inquiry,  to  accomplish  a  duty  great  in  itself^  with- 
out the  drudgery  of  ordinary  business. 

^' Until  our  profession,  as  a  whole^  shall  have  cast  of  the  tram- 
mels of  trade,  it  will  neither  obtain  the  merit,  nor  secure  the  esteem 
of  which  it  is  capable,  because  the  people,  generally  speaking,  look 
to  the  physic,  not  to  the  physician^s  talent,  as  that  wnich  is  to  be 
paid  for.  The  medical  practitioner  is  therefore  associated,  in  their 
minds,  with  tradesmen;  and  if  his  account  is  asked  for  in  detail,  a 
rigid  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  items  of  draught,  mixtures,  pills, 
powders,  and  lotions,  or  he  will  perhaps  hear  of  it  again,  and  not 
m  the  most  pleasant  manner.  His  accounts  at  present  must  be  based 
on  that  principle,  or  the  law  affords  him  no  security  in  case  of  dis- 
putes. Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  subject,  but  let  me  apply 
the  observations  to  our  present  position  as  regards  epidemic  choim. 

^*  The  result  of  the  peculiar  method  of  obtaining  remuneraticHi 
for  services  rendered  by  our  profession,  is  clearly  shown  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  additional  professional  acquirements,  and  in  a  commer- 
cial country  like  this,  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  have  exist- 
ed is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  in  our  enlightened  times,  as  the 
present  are  considered,  what  system  can  be  worse  than  one  which 
causes  a  professional  man  to  occupy  his  time  in  the  business  of  a 
phannaceutist  and  a  book-keeper,  instead  of  storing  his  mind  with 
useful  information.  The  public  are  clearly  the  losers  by  this  sys- 
tem; and  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  at  the  termination 
of  the  present  epidemic,  when  statistical  information  might  have  af- 
forded materials  for  an  able  digest  of  all  that  had  occurred,  during 
the  prevalence  of  cholera,  connected  with  medicine  or  otherwise, 
it  will  be  found,  as  after  1832,  that  statistical  records  will  not  avail 
in  furthering  the  advancement  of  medical  science,  from  the  simple 
fact,  that  no  well-concerted  method  has  been  applied  to  meet  tnis 
desideratum. 

^^  The  professional  men,  as  they  are  at  present  engaged,  have 
neither  the  opportunity  nor  the  inclination  to  devote  themselves,  as 
a  body  J  to  professional  attainments :  their  mode  of  conducting  bus- 
iness almost  precludes  the  possibility  of  success,  even  under  the 
most  strenuous  exertions.  The  great  bulk  of  the  practices  of  this 
country  average  from  £300  to  about  £800  per  annum ;  they  are 
generally  conaucted  by  single  individuals.  W  hat  an  amount  at  toil 
and  labor  has  to  be  borne  to  obtain  these  incomes,  small  as  they 
are ;  the  mental  anxiety  suffered  when  much  sickness  and  mortalit}' 
prevail,  or  during  attendance  upon  any  dangerous  cases,  can  scarcely 
oe  conceived  by  those  who  are  unconnected  with  the  profession. — 
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Let  any  man  ask  his  professional  adviser  what  leisure  he  finds  du- 
ring the  year;  he  will  then  discover  the  cause  of  differences  of  opin- 
ion, want  of  unanimity,  uncertain  results  of  inquiries  upon  import- 
ant subjects  connected  with  public  health,  and  all  the  attendant 
train  of  evils  inseparable  from  the  present  state  of  medical  affairs." 

— London  Lancet. 

*-  I,  .iijiii  —  — 

REMOVAL  OP  TUMORS,  CANCERS,  WARTS,  ETC. 

BT  N.  L.  FOLSOM,  DOVER,  N.  H. 

In  the  removal  of  encysted  and  fatty  tumors,  cancers,  fungoid 
growths,  naevi,  warts,  corns,  piles,  &c.,  by  the  use  of  potash,  it  may 
Be  prepared  as  follows :  Put  a  pint  of  boiling  water  m  an  earthen 
mug,  or  other  vessel,  that  can  be  easily  covered  tightly;  put  into 
this  water  enough  of  pulverized  crude  potash  to  saturate  the  water; 
let  it  remain  in  that  condition  on  a  hot  stove  from  six  to  twelve 
hours.  Then  dip  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  stir'  in  enough  wheat 
flour  to  make  a  thick,  stiff  paste,  and  it  is  fit  for  use.  It  should  be 
kept  corked  tightly  in  a  glass  jar,  and  it  will  keep  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  advantage  of  preparing  the  potash  with  flour  inste^ul 
of  eggs  and  other  substances,  is  that  it  will  not  spread  beyond 
where  you  have  placed  it,  and  by  using  a  sharp  pointed  instrument 
gently,  where  you  have  applied  the  paste,  to  make  an  issue,  or  for 
any  other  purpose,  you  can  destroy  the  flesh  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  so  that  you  can  scrape  it  out,  leav- 
ing a  fine  issue.  You  can  extirpate  a  wart  with  it  in  about  the 
same  time,  so  that  it  will  never  return.  By  the  same  process  you 
may  remove  a  nsevus,  a  suspicious  pimple  on  the  lip  or  face,  with- 
out frightening  patients  in  the  least,  as  they  are  not  usually  much 
frightened  at  anything  pertaining  to  surgery  except  the  knife.  And 
I  think  the  paste  will  much  more  effectually  remove  them  than  the 
knife.  After  using  the  paste  for  any  purpose  whatever,  poultices 
should  never  be  used,  as  we  are  then  mucn  more  liable  to  have  in- 
flammation; but  we  should  use  diachylon  salve,  common  adhesive 
plaster,  or  the  basilicon  ointment.  The  advantage  of  simple  potash 
over  potassa  cum  calce  is,  that  it  produces  very  much  less  pam  and 
inflammation.  An  encysted  or  a  fatty  tumor  may  be  removed  with 
the  paste,  producing  little  or  no  bleeoing,  and  by  using  the  scalpel 
but  very  little. 

To  remove  one  of  the  above  tumors  with  the  paste,  you  will 
chafe  a  strip  over  the  middle  of  the  tumor  with  fine  sand  paper,  the 
length  you  would  make  an  incision  if  you  were  to  remove  the  tu- 
mor with  the  knife.  Then  apply  the  paste  about  a  Quarter  of  an 
inch  wide,  where  it  has  been  sand-papered.  Afler  tne  paste  has 
destroyed  the  integuments  down  to  the  tumor,  which  ^oa  will  as- 
certain with  your  pointed  probe,  you  will  make  an  incision  through 
the  dead  flesh,  and  with  tne  handle  of  the  scalpel  turn  out  the  tu- 
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mor,  which  may  be  done,  in  many  ingtanoes,  withool  fknther  uiag 
the  knife,  or  producing  any  hemoiraage,  and  with  very  little  incoa- 
venience  to  the  patient.  Then  dress  the  wound  with  adhesive  phi- 
ter,  and  basilicon  ointment.  If  at  anj  time  adhesions  are  fonid 
between  the  tumor  and  the  sac,  you  can  nut  a  little  paste  in  behrea 
the  sac  and  the  tumor  if  the  patient  wul  not  allow  yoa  to  use  the 
knife.  By  the  above  process  yon  will  be  able  to  lull  the  fears  of 
your  patients,  and  get  more  tumors  to  remove,  Aan  if  it  was  mida- 
stood  that  you  were  to  remove  them  with  the  knife.  This  [oaste  ii 
the  best  and  most  convenient  form,  I  think,  to  use  the  caustic  pot- 
ash, for  any  purpose  whatever.  With  your  probe  yoa  can  pat  it 
any  where  you  please,  into  the  mouth,  nose,  vagina,  anus,  &c.,  Itc^ 
and  destroy  just  where  and  what  you  wish. 

The  cancer  doctors  use  common  potash,  potash  made  from  prick- 
ly-ash bark,  and  potash  from  sorrel,  &c.,  to  make  their  plaster  cao- 
cers  of,  some  using  one,  and  some  another. — B.  M.  wnd  8.  Jour. 

CsBAM  or  Tabazacum. — [We  quite  a^e  with  Dr.  Cdlier 
when  he  says  that  ^^  remedies  are  enhanced  in  value,  when  they  are 
found  to  combine  simplicity  with  efficacy;  and  hundreds  of  poundi 
are  paid  for  ext.  taraxaci  in  public  and  private  fvactice,  and  nine 
tenths  of  it  are  all  but  inert,  sweet,  and  decomposed  in  die  pooes 
of  preparation.''  He  rives  his  own  method  otusing  dandehon  for 
the  cure  of  hepatic  and  dropsical  disease,  which  we  are  disposed 
to  think  very  Cavorably  of.] 

Cut  the  fresh  roots  of  dandelion,  tree  from  any  adherent  earthy 
matter  (previously  washed  and  slightly  scraped)  into  transverse  sk- 
ces.  Sprinkle  any  quantity  of  these,  while  moist,  slisfatly  with 
spirit  or  juniper,  and  express  them  in  a  tincture  press.  The  oeam 
thus  expressed  will  keep  any  reasonable  time  for  the  purposes  of 
the  practitioner  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  dose,  a  table  spoon- 
ful or  more,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  will  probably  produce  two  or 
more  diurnal  biliary  evacuations.  It  may  be  diluted,  or  put  up  ia 
the  form  of  draughts,  with  any  of  the  diuretic  waters  or  infusions, 
or  with  a  solution  of  cream  ot  tartar.  The  great  objection  to  its 
use  will  be  that  it  costs  nothing,  and  may  be  made  by  every  one, 
without  pharmaceutical  mystery  or  expense. — Braiihwaiie^s  Rti. 

DsATH  FsoM  THE  Stino  OF  A  "  YxLLOw  Jackst." — Last  weeL 
a  son  of  Mr.  John  Gilpin,  of  Centre  township,  in  this  coanty,  IS 
years  ot  age,  came  to  bis  death  in  the  following  singular  roaniKr: 
While  pounding,  or  mashing  apples  to  make  cicfer,  a  ^'yellow  jadL* 
et,"  flew  into  his  mouth  and  stung  him  at  the  top  of  the  throat,  €md 
in  twenty  minutef  he  was  dead  I  Swelling  set  in  immediately, 
which  completely  closed  the  windpipe,  and  aeath  was  produced  by 
suffocation. — Cambridge  (0.)  Timet. 
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A  Nbw  Stbtsm  or  Mbdical  Pbaotiob.^'A  London  correspon- 
dent of  the  Tribune,  gives  the  following  account  of  a  new  method 
of  curing  diseases,  invented  by  a  Sweeoish  poet,  whicji  consists  in 
bodily  exercitations,  either  voluntaiy  or  s^)plied  from  without: 

^^A  subject  which  is  now  talked  of  here  as  a  piece  of  progress,  is 
the  new  system  of  Mechanical  or  Motor  Medicine,  called  *  Vinesi- 
pathy,  or  the  cure  of  diseases  by  Specific  Active  and  Passive  move- 
nients.'  It  has  been  practiced  for  forty  years  in  Stockholm,  and  is 
this  year  for  the  first  time  becoming  prominent  in  England.  There 
is  a  good  pamphlet  on  it  under  the  above  title,  by  Georgu.  The 
method  consists  in  applying  external  motions,  passive  and  active 
exercises,  &c.,  to  the  body;  and  in  rendering  these  so  special,  that 
you  can  operate  on  the  various  inward  organs,  on  parts  of  these 
specifically.  Friction,  posture,  percussion,  motion  are  all  made 
use  of ;  and  the  science  nas  so  far  advanced,  that  already  as  many 
818  a  thousand  different  movements  have  been  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose moving  and  jogging  the  failing  parts  and  powers  within. 

There  are  thus  languages  of  nikbes  to  remind  brain,  liver,  spleen 
and  all  of  their  neglectedduties.  The  efllects  produced  approve  the 
plan,  and  stamp  it  as  an  art  and  science.  It  is  exercise,  contact, 
admonition  pursued  into  details,  whereby  disease  is  literally  for  the 
first  time  handled.  One  imjiortant  general  troth  which  accrues  from 
it  is,  that  operations  from  without  are  propagated  inward,  and  that 
by  scientific  knowledge,  you  can  sena  in  messages  to  paiticttlar 
parts,  which  are  received  and  heard  just  where  they  are  wanted,  and 
no  where  else.  This  practice  recognizes  motion  for  the  first  time 
as  an  important  element  in  the  living  frame,  and  throws  the  chem- 
ical and  molecular  views,  which  are  dead  and  diaotic,  into  the  back 
ground,  bringing  forward  the  physical  and  mechanical,  which  aie 
lar^  enough  to l)e  living;  and  foundii^  upon  them  a  method  of  co- 
ration.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  laying  hold  of  the  mobility  of 
I  the  frames  also  comes  from  a  Swede,  Ling,  the  poet.^' 

A  DisoBAOB  TO  HIS  SpBciBs. — A  frieud  has  just  related  to  us  a 

]  curious  fact  in  natural  history  respecting  a  dog.    In  North  Attle- 

I  boro'  in  this  State,  there  is  kept  in  a  manufiicturin^  estaUishment, 

^  a  large  mastiff  who  takes  as  much  comfort  in  a  auid  of  tobacco  as 

does  the  most  inveterate  lover  of  the  weed.    So  nabituated  has  he 

become  to  its  use,  that  he  must  have  it,  and  will  sit  all  day  in  the 

'  centre  of  the  shop  chewing  away  with  appetite  and  a  good  relish. 

I  He  became  thus  like  a  man,  by  playing  with  <  old  sogers,'  as  the 

I  ends  of  cigars  are  professionally  termed.    In  such  play  he  would 

occasional^  find  a  <  soger  ^  in  his  mouth,  uniil  at  length  a  taste  was 

I  formed  for  the  tobacco  which  has  since  increased,  and  now  he  is 

i  what  he  is.     We  believe  this  to  be  the  only  instance  on  record,  of 

^  any  animal  but  man,  and  one  species  of  worm  using  the  weed  from 

i  die  pure  love  of  it.— jBottoa  Uabiiui. 


part  3.--(0bitorial. 
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MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Rochester  School  has  been  decidedly  improved  by  the  se- 
lection of  DPs  L.  Reuben  and  L.  C.  DoIIey,  in  place  of  DPsB. 
S.  Heath  and  C.  J.  Kenworthy.  DPs  Reuben  and  Dolley  ar? 
gentlemen  of  education  and  respectability,  and  decided  medical  re- 
formers.    Dr.  D.  is  a  graduate  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute. 

A  new  edition  of  the  announcement  of  the  Louisville  (Beform) 
School  has  been  received,  which  is  not  only  handsomely  printed, 
but  improved  in  its  style  and  character,  with  its  objectionable  pas- 
sages omitted ;  an  evidence  of  good  sense  and  good  taste  which  is 
quite  commendable. 

Dr.  Stobm  Rosa  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Obst^cs  b 
the  Cleveland  Homceopathic  School. 

Dr.  Dan'l  Drake  has  been  aj^ointed  Professor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Louisville  Medical  Institute,  and  Dr. 
Eve,  of  Georgia,  Professor  of  Surgery.  The  use  of  the  Ho^ital 
has  been  equally  divided  between  the  Louisville  Medical  lostitate 
and  the  Kentucky  School,  formerly  of  Lexington. 

The  Memphis  Bulletin,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  Memphis 
School,  claims  that  their  College  is  just  as  "orthodox  and  Alio- 
pcUhic  "  as  any  in  Philadelphia  or  New  York — and  not  controlled 
by  Eclecticism  or  any  other  ism.  This  is  not  official  as  it  is  noi 
based  upon  any  official  declaration  of  the  Faculty — ^but  it  look 
very  queer  considering  the  circumstances.  However,  time  wiS 
bring  all  things  to  their  true  position;  mean  time  comment  is  na- 
necessary. 

The  following  is  the  language  of  the  Bulletin;  what  degree  oi 
importance  is  to  be  attached  to  it  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  ttsi 
the  editor  is  a  Professor  of  the  Memphis  Institute,  and  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  Faculty,  though  not  a  medical  man.- 
I  had  not  intended  at  first  to  make  any  reference  whatever  to  tht 
matter,  but  I  perceive  that  in  all  the  recent  publications  eciauatii:: 
from  gentlemen  connected  with  that  school,  diere  is  not  one  ses- 
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tence  which  places  the  school  upon  the  Eclectic  platform,  but  on 
the  contrary  there  are  many  expressions  designed  to  parry  off  the 
charge  of  being  Eclectic  and  propitiate  the  favor  of  the  old  school 
party.  Hence,  I  deem  it  but  Justice  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal 
and  the  true  supporters  of  Eclectic  Reform  to  republish  the  follow- 
ing semi-official  manifesto  from  the  Memphis  School.  Unless  the 
members  of  that  Faculty  repudiate  this  announcement  in  a  distinct 
and  emphatic  manner  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
it  does  represent  the  position  of  the  school.  At  the  present  time  I 
have  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  they  will,  but  several 
reasons  for  believing  they  will  not*  I  have  nothing  farcher  to  say 
at  present  upon  this  subject,  but  merely  wish  to  enable  that  Faculty 

to  define  their  position  as  they  think  proper,  and  to  keep  my  read- 
ers duly  apprised  of  the  progress  of  events. 

'^  Scarcely  a  day  passesthat  we  do  not  receive  one  or  more  letters, 
enquiring  whether  the  Faculty  of  the  Memphis  Institute  is  not  what 
is  termed  Boianicj  and  whether  it  does  not  teach  that  doctrine. — 
Others  enquire  whether  Eclecticism  is  not  the  prevailing  doctrine 
taught  in  our  Institute ;  and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  enquire 
whether  the  absurdities  of  Homeopathy  are  not  taught  as  is  the 
case  in  the  Eclectic  College  at  Cincinnati.  We  have  invariably 
contradicted  all  such  reports  as  may  have  a  tendency  to  create  the 
belief  that  this  College  advocates  any  of  the  new  i$fns  of  the  day. 
It  is  as  standard  in  its  teachings  as  any  similar  institution  in  this 
country;  and  the  believers  in  tne  doctrine  of  Allopathy  need  not 
hesitate  to  patronize  our  institution,  as  the  greater  number  of  our 
Faculty  are  acknowledged  Allopathic  Physicians,  and  two  of  them 
of  thirty  years'  practice.  It  is  now  the  custom  in  most  Colleges, 
to  teach  any  new  discovery  of  the  da^,  whether  it  be  the  result  of 
the  labors  of  Allopathy,  Homeopathy  or  Eclecticism.  A  truth  is 
a  truth  wheresoever  it  may  be  found,  irrespective  of  the  person  who 
discovered  it;  and  truths,  so  far  as  they  exert  a  beariug  upon  Med* 
icine  or  its  collateral  sciences,  are  taueht  fay  the  Professors  of  the 
Memphis  Institute  as  such,  totally  careless  by  whom  they  may  have 
been  discovered.  Still  the  Faculty  wish  the  public  to  understand 
its  position  on  the  Medical  platform,  that  those  at  a  distance  may 
know  where  to  place  it,  and  to  act  accordingly.  That  the  Profess- 
ors of  this  Institute  have  adopted  what  is  termed  the  Botanic  doc- 
trine is  not  true,  for  with  that  and  steamism  they  have  no  friend- 
ship, nor  do  tliey  teach  it  or  recommend  it  in  their  lectures.  What 
is  termed  Eclecticism  may,  and  probably  does,  contain  some  reme- 
dies new  to  the  medical  profession,  and  some  methods  of  cure  which 
experience  has  proven  to  be  more  safe  and  efficacious  than  by  the 
ola  ones.    These  will  be  fully  commented  upon  by  the  Professors, 
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and  what  is  really  valuable  given  to  the  students,  while  all  the  i«m- 
edies  in  use  by  the  residar  medical  profession,  will  be  dwelt  upon 
— Hbeir  therapeutic  and  pathological  qualities  thoroughly  explainfd, 
and  everjrthiiu;  connected  with  them  taken  cognizance  of. 

''Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  Professors  of  the  Memphis  In- 
stitute  are  not  ''Eclectic"  nor  "Botanic,''  but  that  they  expound 
the  doctrines  of  Medicine  as  taught  by  Physick,  or  Rush,  (»r  Bfott, 
and  all  those  who  are  considered  standard  in  Medical  acienoe. 
But  instead  of  affiliating  wkh  any  of  the  new  £skngled  isms  of  the 
day,  they  stand  as  far  aloof  as  any  College  in  this  country,  and  con- 
sioer  themselves  as  empbaticallr  orthodox,  and  as  decidedly  Allo- 
pathic as  any  of  our  brother  Collets  in  Philadelphia.  These  ex> 
planations  we  make  that  the  pubhc  and  our  professional  brethren 
may  know  upon  what  platform  we  stand,  and  then  be  prepared  to 
contradict  the  reports  of  certain  individuals  who  are  ixiduatrioudy 
circulating  scandal  for  the  purpose  tsi  injuring  thia  Inatitole." — 
Jfemp^M  Monihlji  Bulletin. 

MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
In  accepting  the  department  of  Medical  Chemistry  and  Coefaial 
Physiology  it  has  been  sujqpoaed  by  some  that  I  may  not  oocupy 
the  field  in  which  they  have  been  pleased  with  my  labors  heretic 
fore,  but  I  would  remark  that  Medical  Chemistry  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  Physiology  and  the  Institutes  of  Medicine;  consequeaU 
ly  I  shall  still  be  occupied  in  presenting  those  important  physiolog- 
ical principles  which  I  have  heretofore  taught  in  refetenoe  to  the 
body  as  well  as  the  brain.  Medical  Chemistiy  in  predion  might 
be  styled  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  for  it  contemplates  the  action 
of  remedies  upon  the  constitution  as  well  as  the  molecular  action 
of  its  fluids  and  organs.  This  subject  is  truly  a  vast  and  important 
field  of  labor,  but  requires  a  great  amount  of  original  reaeuch  to 
do  it  justice.  It  cannot  be  properly  taught  without  going  &r  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  books. 

CRANIOLOGY. 
The  craniological  remarks  in  this  Journal  copied  from  a  Phila- 
delphia newspaper  illustrate  well  the  folly  of  savans  and  the  unfit- 
ness of  scientific  men  of  the  spirit  which  generally  prevails  for  die 
cultivation  of  Anthropology.  Medical  professors  almost  every- 
where have  discarded  the  study  of  Phrenology  as  a  regular  depart* 
ment  of  Medical  Science,  and  when  they  give  any  attention  to  craih 
iological  subjects  they  appear  to  be  out  of  their  piop^  elemenL 
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Ut.  Morton,  for  example,  has  spent  a  greal  amoniit  of  labor  in 
i^easoring  and  depicting  a  number  of  skulla — and  his  costly  work 
on  national  crania  lias  given  him  a  high  reputation,  bat  after  all 
what  is  it  worth?  A  living  skull  is  worth  in  eveiy  reqpect  more 
than  a  dead  one,  although  it  may  not  look  so  formidable  or  anatom^ 
ieal,  and  if  Dr.  Morton  had  measured  a  few  hundred  living  heads, 
(which  can  very  easily  be  done,)  he  would  have  done  just  as  much 
for  science  as  he  has  by  his  Craniological  researches  which  have  so 
much  pretension.  Indeed  a  living  skull  is  vastlymore  useful  tothe 
■tudent  of  Authn^logy,  because  it  is  associated  with  a  character 
and  constitution  which  we  can  observe  and  understand.  But  the 
measurement  of  the  skull  of  an  unknown  individual,  however  ac* 
curate  it  may  be,  cannot  throw  much  light  on  Phrenology^— such 
measurements  are  barren  and  unmeaning  facts,  scarcely  worth  the 
time  spent  in  taking  them.  Had  our  medical  professocs  occupied 
themselves  in  accurately  measuring  the  heads  of  men  of  marked 
characters  and  of  marked  physiological  peculiarities,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  would  have  made  contributions  to  science  of 
great  value;  but  they  have  generally  scorned  this  simple  direct  road 
to  the  truth.  A  few  hundred  living  heads  properly  selected  as  rep* 
resentatives  of  national  characteristics,  and  properly  measured 
wouU  have  been  more  instructive  than  any  such  craniological  works 
as  Dr.  Morton's.  But  such  investigations  mi^t  have  been  report- 
ed in  one  respectable  essay,  and  would  not  have  made  so  volumin- 
ous and  imposing  work. 

The  statistics  of  Dr.  M.  are  evidently  quite  fallacious,  and  worth 
less  than  the  observations  of  a  good  practical  phrenologist.  For 
eicample,  he  makes  American  heads  inferior  in  cerebral  developmeni 
to  the  English.  This  is  a  mere  hap  hazard  conclusion.  If  a  few 
laige  or  small  heads  had  been  added  to  either  of  the  two  classes 
they  would  have  changed  the  result.  Heads  from  the  north  of 
Great  Britain  are  decidedly  larger  than  those  from  the  south;  the 
heads  of  the  higher  and  more  intelligent  classes  are  generally  larger 
than  those  of  the  lower  class  of  laborers.  So  in  the  United  States, 
laiger  heads  will  be  found  in  the  middle  states  than  in  the  north  or 
south.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  select  a 
group  of  heads  which  would  represent  incorrectly  the  national  char- 
acter, and  that  no  measurements  would  be  worthy  of  any  regard  in 
reference  to  national  character,  unless  they  were  so  extensive  and 
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so  carefully  selected  as  to  embody  a  fair  average.  The  assumptions 
that  the  English  brains  are  larger  than  the  Anglo  AmericED,  and  I 
the  native  African  brains  larger  than  those  of  the  Afiicaa  race  id 
the  United  States,  are  not  warranted  by  the  meagse  collection  of  ) 
facts  which  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Morton's  Crania.  A  respectable  | 
practical  phrenologist  could  do  more  to  settle  such  questions  in  | 
one  month  by  diligent  measurements  than  has  been  done  as  yet  bj  i 
all  our  savans. 

The  idea  referred  to  by  the  editor  of  the  Gazette,  diat  the  inlel> 
lectual  powers  are  proportioned  to  the  entire  mass  of  the  brain  is 
not  entertained  by  any  phrenologist,  or  any  one  who  has  much 
knowledge  of  such  subjects.  The  intellectual  powers  beloi^tothe 
fiont  lobe  alone.  It  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  or  improbable  that 
the  modem  Arabs  of  the  desert  have  laiger  brains  than  the  old 
Egyptians  who  built  the  mounds.  These  Arabs  have  greater  per> 
sonal  force  of  character  and  animal  energy  than  the  hordes  ol  slaves 
who  were  ruled  by  the  old  Egypti»i  monarchs.  That  the  andeot 
Peruvians  had  smaller  brains  than  our  North  American  savages,  is 
what  we  should  expect  from  their  character.  They  were  a  feeble 
and  easily  conquered  race — certainly  far  inferior  to  our  North 
American  Indians  in  strength  of  character,  although  from  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  frontal  over  the  occipital  organs  they  made  a 
greater  progress  in  civilization. 


CoRKBSPONDBNCE. — Dr.  P.,  of  South  Bcud,  la.,  says:  **I  have 
been  in  this  place  since  about  four  weeks  after  I  left  the  Queeo 
City,  and  have  been  doing  a  fine  business — ^have  treated  from  ten 
to  twelve  hundred  cases  since  I  came  here  with  the  loss  of  but  one 
case — a  child,  which  was  in  articulo  mortis  before  I  saw  it.— 
Therefore  I  think  I  can  say  I  have  been  very  successful  in  practice 
so  far,  and  have  had  no  occasion  to  draw  upon  HomcBopathy,  but 
have  found  Eclecticism  amply  sufficient  in  all  cases.  I  cannot  but 
look  back  with  pleasure  to  the  all-impoitant  truths  taught  me  bj 
our  esteemed  and  lamented  friend.  Dr.  MorrOw.  The  good  people 
in  this  part  of  the  country  are  very  favorable  to  Eclecticism. '^ 

Dr.  B.,  who  has  been  traveling  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  says:  **1 
have  found  the  universal  cry  of  the  people  to  be,  <  send  us  an  Ec- 
lectic physician.'  I  can  designate  a  dozen  or  more  places  where  a 
thorough  going  Eclectic  could  find  a  profitable  situation.'^ 
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AMERICAN    ECLECTICISM: 

AN 

INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE. 

Ddivered  bjf  Proftuor  J.  R.  Buohanan,  on  Monday  ev^ningf 
November  4IA,  1860,  in  the  Ball  of  the  Eeltetie  Medical  iMti- 

tMtt. 

GBNTLXMBif:— We  hftve  assembled  to-night  xaA^x  impressive  cir- 
curostances.  Of  the  corps  of  teachers  of  Eclectic  Medicine  who  o^ 
copied  these  halls  last  winter,  all  have  not  again  assembled.  The 
olaest  veteran  of  our  corps,  who  bore  the  heaviest  responsibility  of 
this  great  enterprise  is  no  longer  with  us.  In  the  midst  of  his  noble 
laboFB,  he  has  been  called  away.  From  this  life,  which  he  devoted  to 
the  good  of  mankind — to  the  redemption  of  his  fellow  beings  from 
the  evils  of  pernicious  medical  errors — ^he  has  been  promoted  to  a 
higher  sphere  of  existence.  His  spirit  will  not  be  weighed  down 
by  any  pressure  of  remorse  in  contemplating  his  past  lite.  On  the 
contrary  he  will  look  back  to  a  long  series  of  good  deeds — to  tboii- 
sands  restored^  life  and  health  by  his  wise  ministrations,  and  to  the 
healing  knowledge  widely  diffused  by  his  pupils.  He  has  carried 
with  him  a  vast  fund  of  happiness  in  the  contemplation  of  his  past 
career — and  as  we  are  permitted  to  trust  that  the  departed  are  noC 
entirely  unconscious  of  the  progress  of  this  life  on  earth — he  may 
look  down  with  blissful  emotions  upon  the  progress  of  that  great 
cause  of  which  he  was  the  Wsstben  hbro,  which  is  still  going  on 
conquering  and  to  conquer  in  the  bloodless  triumphs  of  benevolence 
and  peace.  In  contemplating  his  career  we  may  learn  a  lessen 
which  it  impressively  teaches — to  fix  our  aims  in  the  outset  of  life 
upon  a  lofty  object  and  pursue  it  with  an  unwavering  firmness— nev* 
er  regarding  the  popular  disapprobation,  silently  whispered  around 
us,  or  gathering  in  stormy  opposition,  but  going  on  bravely  in  the 
consciousness  Uiat  the  right  must  ultimately 
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Sach  was  his  course,  ftnd  the  memory  of  Mobbow  is  ridily  em- 
balmed in  our  hearts ! 

Gbntlbmen,  we  have  again  assembled  to  perform  the  arduous 
task  of  reviewinff  and  becoming  familiar  with  the  immense  mass  of 
facts  and  principles,  which  constitute  the  science  of  medicine. 

As  medical  men  it  will  be  our  duty  hereafter,  to  stand  up  with  all 
our  armor  l>etween  our  friends  and  the  terrible  aasaolta  of  evety  de> 
vastatine  pestilence,  or  insidious  disease  which  roftny  assail  tbeir 
lives.  The  lives  and  the  health  of  thousands  of  our  friends  and 
fellow  citizens,  depend  upon  the  preparation  which  we  make  this 
winter,  to  shield  them  from  suffering  and  death  by  our  medical  re- 
sources. 

Under  this  solemn  responsibility,  we  act — and  eveij  day  that 
is  lost,  every  hour  that  is  unprofitably  spent,  must  impair  our  skill, 
and  must  to  that  extent,  endanger  the  health  or  the  lives  of  those 
who  are  to  be  entrusted  hereafter  to  our  care. 

He  who  assumes  these  solemn  responsibilities,  and  trifles  away  his 
time  by  idleness,  or  studies  his  profession  carelessly,  no  matter 
what  may  be  his  personal  virtues,  is  guilty  of  a  grosa  dereliction  erf* 
kis  doty,  and  like  the  sentinel  who  falls  asleep  on  hla  poaH-he 
must  be  regarded  as  a  criminal. 

But  you  know  the  value  of  time;  you  know  that  joa  have  not 
an  hour  to  spare,  and  that  you  have  only  a  limited  time  to  prepait 
yourselves  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  profession:  I  trust  there- 
fore we  shall  all  go  to  work  this  winter,  as  Nelson's  sailors  weol 
into  battle  under  the  inspiring  motto,  *^EngIand  expects  eveiy  maa 
to  do  his  duty." 

And  in  these  walls  gentlemen,  we  expect  something  more  than  if 
usaally  exacted  in  a  medical  school,  we  do  not  ask  of  you  merely 
to  follow  implicitly  in  the  footsteps  of  your  predecessors,  and  tc 
master  the  details  of  a  particular  mode  of  practice.  We  ask 
you  to  perform  the  more  difficult  part  of  medical  philosophers;  we 
ask  you  to  study  and  compare  the  various  doctrines  found  m  the  texl- 
books  of  our  profession  and  with  discriminating  sagacity  to  seled 
the  good  and  reject  the  evil.  We  ask  you  not  merely  to  be  leamen 
by  memory,  but  to  exercise  all  your  reasoning  powers  in  ftn  iropa^ 
tial  manner.  We  ask  you  not  only  to  learn  how  to  practice,  but  to 
understand  all  the  reasons  for  the  method,  which  you  adopt.  We 
ask  you  not  only  to  learn  the  common  resources  and  principles  of 
the  medical  profession,  but  to  learn  a  great  many  resources  vd 
principles  not  found  in  your  text  books. 

We  therefore  most  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  appropriate  tliesr 
four  months  of  our  session  daily  and  nightly  to  your  studies,  and 
to  nothing  else ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  master  the  knoTirledn  tc 
'be  acqtiired  in  a  single  coarse  of  lectures,  our  laws  hnpeitively 
reqitineriWb  icoarses,  and  as  it  is  veiy  difficult  indeed  even  tor  At 
best  disciplined*  to  ^i^cquire^mperfSect  or  an  accwateltiicnw  ledge  af 
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medical  sdeqoe  in  tyro  cpuraesy  wie  most  eameitly  hope  that  yqu  will 
not  stop  short  of  atteodiog  three  full  courses  or   medical  lecturea. 

Do  not  think  this  too  much«  For  a  common  country  practitioner, 
desiring  only  to  make  a  living  by  his  trade,  like  a  farmer  or  me- 
chanic, two  courses  may  be  enough,  but  for  the  man  who  aims  to 
excel — to  honor  himself  and  to  do  good  to  his  fellow  beings, 
three  courses  are  little  enough.  The  most  eminent  men  in  the  medi- 
cal profession  have  generalTv  spent  a  ereater  time  than  usual  in  their 
course  of  studies,  and  attendea  several  of  the  best  schools  ai^  hos- 
pital^ before  they  felt  prepared  for  their  high  calling. 

It  is  not  merely  to  support  yourselves  and  to  benefit  your  patients 
that  you  should  prepare ;  for  you  have  other  responsibilities  to  your 
couDtty  at  laree.  You  belong  to  what  has  been  appropriately 
termed  "TAe  Vanguard  of  the  Armj/y^ — that  portion  of  tqeroea- 
ical  corps  whose  motto  is  progression.  You  are  participants  in  the 
great  and  benevolent  enterprise  of  medical  reform,  and  upon  you  it 
will  devolve  to  carry  the  broad  banner  of  American  Ecltctiei$m 
over  this  continent.  Upon  you  it  will  devolve  to  carry  out  a  new  sys- 
tem of  practice  under  the  ^ye&  of  jealous  and  skeptical  observers,and  to 
be  prepared  to  meet  every  test  of  your  skill  ami  knowledge.  Upon 
you  it  will  devolve  to  meet  captious  opponents  and  to  prove  not  on- 
ly by  practice  but  b^  ar^ment,  that  your  doctrines  are  true,  and  that 
Amencan  Eclecticism  is  no  crude  theory. 

Let  us  th|p  understand  clearly  before  we  begin  our  winter's 
course  whanw  American  Eclecticism — ^what  is  it  to  be  an  Eclectic 
physician? 

1  cannot  better  illustrate  the  relative  position  of  a  philosophical 
Eclecticism  and  a  one-sided  system  of  medical  philosophy,  than  by 
relating  an  anecdote  which  although  old  and  familiar,  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  our  purpose.  The  story  goes  that  in  the  olden  time  two 
valiant  knights  traveling  to  and  from  Uie  Holy  Land,  came  togeth* 
er  in  opposite  directions  at  the  crossing  of  roads,  where  stcHKl  a 
statue  bearing  a  burnished  shield.  They  paused  to  admire  its 
sculpture  and  after  a  courteous  salute  one  of  tnem  spoke  admiringly 
of  the  statue  and  its  ^[olden  shield.  ^^Golden  I"  replied  the  other 
contemptuously,  ^4t  is  but  a  silver  shield,  if  I  can  see  correctly.'' 
<<It  certainly  is  gold,''  was  the  repl^,  '^whoever  saj^s  it  is  of  silver 
lies."  '^Tnen  by  St.  George  I"  said  his  antagonist,  '4f  you  are 
no  coward  you  shall  meet  me  in  combat."  They  withdrew  to 
^ght.  As  they  were  about  to  commence  their  tilt,  an  aged  pilgrim 
came  along,  who  asked  why  two  good  christian  knipits  should 
make  war  on  each  other  thps,  when  all  their  strength  was  needed 
for  the  foe!  ''The  lie  has  passed,"  said  the  first  knight,  ''my  ad- 
versaiy  has  pronomiced  yonder  silver  shield  to  be  of  gold,  and  giv- 
en me  an  onpacdonable  insult." 

^'Indeedy'^saad  the  pilgrim^  "and  will  you  shed  each  other's 
Uaod  for  sock  a  diftreawi  of  of^on?    The  cause  of  your  di&r- 
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ence  is  this :  yon  have  traveled  diftretit  roads,  and  hftve  eacb^  ai 
Toa  stood  in  different  positions  seen  bat  one  side  of  the  shield. 
To  yon  it  appeared  as  siivei^-to  him  as  gold — ^bot  know^,  sir  knigfat, 
ttiat  I  have  dwelt  npon  this  spot,  and  I  have  often  looked  npoi 
both  sides  of  the  shield.  I  know  that  what  yon  saj  is  tme,  and 
also  what  your  opponent  says  is  equally  tme.''  ^^Tixie!"  said  the 
knight  indignantly,  "if ''you  endorse  what  my  of^nent  says,  ]ftn 
endorse  the  insult  and  the  lie,  and  unless  you  leave  this  gromid  im- 
mediately with  your  insulting  trediation,  I  will  transfix  joo  witk 
my  lance."  The  old  man  gneved  in  spirit,  yet  anxious  to  prevot 
flie  efiiision  of  blood,  resorted  to  the  other  knight,  hoping  to  ei- 
plain  awaj  the  difference  and  propitiate  their  anger.  Bat  all 
was  in  vain.  Each  adhered  to  his  one-sided  view  and  foi^t  for 
his  dogmatic  opinion.  Neither  would  examine  both  sides  of  the 
question  with  Eclectic  impartiality,  nor  listen  to  a  fair  explanadoa 
of  tbeii  differences  from  a  more  philosophic  mind. 

Thus  it  is  in  the  science  of  medicine.  Our  materia  nedica, 
Kke  the  gold  and  silver  shield,  presents  two  aspects — every  dnie  is 
capable  of  acting  either  with  the  Homoeopathic  or  with  tne  Auo* 

Sithic  relation  to  disease.  They  who  approach  the  subject  from 
e  road  of  old  and  common  experience  perceive  distinctly  the  AI- 
lopathic  aspect  of  therapeutics,  while  others  who  approach  froD 
the  direction  of  subtle  philosophy  and  novel  experiment,  perceive 
the  Homoeopathic  aspect.  Each  party  like  the  turbulent  old  knights 
refuses  to  recognize  what  the  other  sees,  and  contends  that  thera- 
peutic science  has  but  one  true  aspect.  Each  pronounces  the  oAer 
totally  wrone,  and  falsehood,  knavery  and  imposition  are  freely 
charged,  while  the  harmonious  Eclectic  philosophy  which  loob 
upon  all  aspects  of  the  question  with  impartiality  is  indignantlj 
repelled  by  each,  because  it  will  not  take  part  in  their  petty  quai^ 
rei  and  enaorse  the  ribaldry  of  either  party  against  the  other. 

-Eclecticism  calmly  tells  them  that  each  is  in  possession  of  a  partial 
truth,  but  that  both  are  in  error  when  they  deride  a*  d  denounce. 

Hence  we  perceive,  an  Eclectic  physician  is  not  an  Allopathist  nor 
a  Homoeopatnist  nor  a  Hydropathist  nor  a  Chrono-Thermalist  nor 
a  Botanical  nor  a  Mercurial  physician.  He  is  simply  an  indepen- 
dent practitioner  of  medicine,  who  is  not  willing  to  be  classed  and 
labelled  with  any  restrictive  and  peculiar  term.  He  submits  to  the 
name  Eclectic,  merely  because  it  is  a  free,  liberal  term,  which  does 
not  signify  anything  exclusive  or  sectarian,  and  which  leaves  bin 
in  the  position  of  an  untrammelled  enquirer  into  all  truth.  He  d^ 
rives  his  claim  to  the  title  of  Eclectic  nrom  the  fact  that  he  belieres 
there  is  no  system  of  doctrines  ever  established  by  man,  which  is 
not  pregnant  with  truth,  and  that  there  is  no  class  of  medical  prae> 
titioners  who  do  not  by  their  clinical  experience  acquire  valnabk 
knowled|;e;  consequently  he  studies  all  systems  and  consults  witk 
all  practitioners,  and  fi^ternizes  with  kll  hoSiorable  inen  in  thep»> 
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9mt  of  troth.  He  is  willing  to  learn  from  every  author,  from  every 
physician,  from  every  human  being.  Therefore  he  may  claim  to  be 
considered  Eclectic. 

Who  then  is,  and  who  is  not  an  Eclectic?  He  who  gains  the 
most  extensive  knowledge  of  his  profession,  of  all  its  doctnnes  and 
resources,  is  the  best  Eclectic,  and  he  is  not  an  Eclectic  who  falls 
in  with  anv  author  or  party  with  so  partizan  a  spirit  as  to  denounce 
and  to  exclude  from  his  respectful  attention  other  writers  or  other 
svstems;  to  denounce  and  exclude  Homceopathic,  AilojMtthic,  Hy- 
wmatbic,  Botanic  or  Chrono-Thermal  doctrines,  is  a  violation  of 
Eclecticism,  and  to  adopt  any  one  of  these  systems  exclusively  is 
•till  farther  wrong. 

In  defining  the  positions  of  the  various  medical  parties  in  the 
world,  you  perceive  that  this  is  an  essentially  new  position.  Con- 
sequently it  requires  a  new  name,  and  the  name  which  I  would 
propose  for  a  true  Eclectic  system  is  a  name  expressive  of  its  uni- 
versal, comprehensive  character.    That  name  is  Pantopatht. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  name  systems  of  medical  practice  from  the 
mode  in  which  they  cure,  or  from  the  agents  which  they  a^^ly  to 
the  treatment  of  disease.  That  system  which  uses  remedies  capa- 
ble of  producing  results  analogous  to  the  conditions  of  the  disease 
to  be  treated  is  called  Homceopathic.  All  other  svstems  which  are 
not  guided  by  this  analogy  are  commonly  called  Allopathic,  as  they 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  disease  something  capable  of  producing  mor- 
bid phenomena  different  from  those  of  tne  aisease. 

Looking  to  the  relation  between  the  disease  and  the  remedy,  we 
may  say  that  philosophically  speaking,  there  can  be  but  three  prin- 
cipal forms  of  this  relation,  or  in  other  words,  three  methoas  of 
treating  disease.  The  remedy  must  either  directly  oppose  and 
overwhelm  the  disease,  (which  is  Anti-pathy,)  or  it  must  coincide 
in  tendency  with  the  disease,  (which  is  Homoeopathy,)  or  it  must 
take  an  intermediate  course,  and  neither  coincide  nor  oppose,  but 
simply  produce  a  different  action  or  diversion  as  in  counter-irrita^ 
tion.    This  method  in  strict  propriety  is  called  Allopathy. 

Each  of  these  methods  is  rational,  and  in  practice  each  has  been 
soccessful,  for  they  have  all  been  extensively  tested. 

To  take  the  simplest  illustration  of  the  different  methods  of 
treatment,  let  us  suppose  a  violent  local  inflammation  to  have  aris- 
en. The  first  and  most  obvious  suggestion  of  common  sense  is  to 
counteract  the  symptoms  by  an  agency  exactly  opposite,  to  over- 
come the  heat  by  cold,  the  pain  by  anodynes,  tne  relaxation  of  the 
parts  by  astringents,  and  the  debility,  if  it  exist,  by  stimulants.  Such 
18  the  common  treatment,  and  we  Know  that  it  is  perfectly  success- 
ful if  correctly  applied.  But  to  simplify  the  matter  let  us  look  at 
one  feature  of  the  case  alone.  The  inflammation  is  accompanied 
by  beat  and  excitement,  hence  common  sense  suggests  a  coid  and 
sedative  application,  or  in  other  words,  cold  water  or  ice.    By  this 
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means  we  overwhelm  and  keep  down  the  inflaromatory  action.  But 
experience  has  also  proved  that  if  we  can  overwhelm  inflammation  as- 
tipathically  by  coldy  we  can  as  successfully  relieve  it  Homoeopath- 
ically  by  heat.  Although  caloric  excessively  applied  would  aggra- 
vate any  inflammation,  yet  the  gentle  application  of  it  wbicnthe 
Homoeopathic  law  requires  is  decidedly  curative.  Thus  by  the  ap- 
plication of  warm  water  or  steam  we  may  control  inflammation  as 
well  as  by  cold  water  or  ice.  If  we  adopt  the  antipathic  treatm^it 
by  cold,  we  must  be  steady,  bold  and  efficient ;  in  other  words,  oar 

Practice  must  be  heroic,  for  if  we  are  not  efficient  we  aggravate  the 
isease.  If  the  cold  is  not  efficiently  applied  it  only  stimulates 
reaction  and  urges  the  inflammation  to  greater  intensity.  If  it  is 
not  kept  up  steadily,  the  inflammation  may  rally  in  the  intervals 
and  rise  higher  than  ever.  Or  if  it  is  discontinued  too  soon,  the 
reaction  win  arise,  and  the  disease  assume  its  full  force.  The  ap- 
plication therefore  must  be  bold,  firm,  steady  and  lasting ;  jost  as  if 
we  had  attacked  a  dangerous  enemv,  when  we  must  not  only  knock 
him  down,  but  keep  him  down  and  crush  him  completely,  for  fear 
that  if  we  allow  him  to  react  and  rise  he  will  destroy  us.  Hence, 
as  I  said  before,  the  antipathic  practice  is  necessarily  heroic. 

But  Hom(eopathic  treatment  is  necessarily  gentle.  For  if  we 
apply  a  remedy  coinciding  with  the  disease,  the  more  we  give,  the 
more  the  disease  is  aggravated.  If  we  apply  heat  to  an  inflaroroa^ 
tion  a  heroic  practice  would  be  destructive,  but  if  we  apply  it 
gently  as  in  warm  water  or  steam,  it  exerts  a  beneficial  influence, 
and  does  not  aggravate  the  disease. 

Hence  arises  the  broad  distinction  between  Antipathic  and  Ho- 
moeopathic treatment  of  disease.  The  antipathic  must  be  heroic 
or  it  does  no  good ;  we  only  worry  the  disease  and  make  it  worse 
unless  we  give  efficient  doses  and  conquer  it.  But  the  Homoeopa- 
ic  treatment  if  it  should  attempt  the  heroic  would  be  destructive-^ 
it  does  ffood  only  by  its  gentleness. 

To  illustrate  this  matter  by  a  comparison, — a  boy  comes  home 
from  a  quarrel  in  a  furious  rage,  cursing  and  swearing  vehemently. 
His  father  comes  in  and  undertakes  to  check  him  on  the  heroic  anti- 
pathic plan.  He  orders  him  to  be  silent,  and  threatens  him  with 
a  floggine  forthwith  if  he  does  not  mend  his  manners  and  put  on  a 
more  smiling  countenance.  If  the  old  gentleman  is  a  good  pradi* 
tioner  with  tne  rod,  his  antibilious  prescription  succeeds  at  onoe, 
although  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  the  patient.  But  if  the  father  is 
absent,  the  mother  treats  him  homoeupathically.  She  does  not  op- 
pose him  but  listens  to  his  stoty,  pretends  to  get  very  angry  herself 
with  the  boys  who  abused  her  darling  son,  and  coincides  with  him 
so  well  that  his  excitement  passes  ofi^and  he  is  restored  to  good  hih 
mor  by  the  Homoeopathic  su?ar-pill  of  his  mother's  sympathy;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  prefers  this  method  of  treatment. 

Or  to  take  another  illustration,  let  us  compare  a  disease  to  a  mo- 
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airay  hone.  If  im  wiifa  to  stop  hia,  there  we-  three  eleeeee  of 
pMractitionera — first,  the  antipath  steps  into  the  middle  of  the  road 
ri^ht  before  the  mn-away  horse,  seizes  htm  by  the  bridle  and  he- 
roically stops  him  on  the  spot,  and  leads  him  back  to  his  place. 
The  Homoeopath  havinc  more  dexterity  thaa  strength,  nme  along- 
side  of  the  hone,  takes liold  of  his  bridle  and  runs  on  with  him  as 
fast  as  he  can.  As  soon  as  he  gets  hold  of  the  bridle,  the  horse 
slackens  his  speed,  and  in  a  short  time  he  comes  to  a  halt  and  quiet* 
\y  walks  back  with  his  dexterous  Homooopathic  master. 

Another  practitioner  not  so  heroic  as  the  Antipath  nor  yet  so 
pliable  as  the  Homoeopath,  rushes  to  the  head  of  the  horse  and  set* 
zes  the  reins,  but  does  not  attempt  to  stop  him  at  once,  neither  is 
he  willing  to  mn  along  with  him.  He  turns  him  to  one  side,  and 
changes  ms  direction  as  fast  as  he  can  until  he  is  completely  turn- 
ed,  or  perh^  he  drives  him  into  a  comer  of  the  fence  where  he  is 
obliged  to  stop  because  his  road  has  come  to  an  end.  Thus,  the 
Allopathic  practitioner  controls  a  local  inflammation  by  a  caAuMv 
tic  acting  on  the  alimentary  canal — ^by  a  blister  on  some  other  part 
of  the  body,  by  an  opiate,  a  stimulant  or  an  alterative  which  aoes 
not  act  dire^y  or  inversely  on  the  disease,  but  which  changes  the 
condition  of  the  whole  body  and  gradually  changes  the  action  of 
the  morbid  part.  If  a  disease  be  located  in  the  lunss  or  the  spinal 
column,  the  Allopathic  practitioner  does  not  act  directly  on  the 
morbid  part  with  either  the  Homeopathic  specific  or  the  antipathic 
specific,  but  he  endeavon  to  divert  the  headlong  power  of  the  die* 
ease  fn>m  its  existing  channels  and  run  it  out  to  the  surface  where 
it  must  terminate  because  it  can  get  no  farther.  He  therefore  ap» 
plies  a  rubefacient  or  a  blister  or  an  irritatins  plaster  over  the  chest 
or  over  the  spine  and  after  a  time  he  finds  tnat  the  morbid  action 
has  diminished  at  its  original  location  and  that  the  physiological 
and  pathological  activity  is  concentrating  on  the  surface  where  it 
terminates  its  promss,  leaving  the  patient  free  from  his  disease. 

These  are  simple  illustrations  of  the  three  great  methods  of  ther- 
apeutics, Antipatny,  Homosopathy  and  Allopathy;  but  these  three 
methods  are  necessarily  subject  to  variation  and  comninj^inff.  Thus 
the  Antipathic  plan  cannot  always  be  specifically  anttpatnic,  bal 
must  be  more  or  less  AUopaikie.  The  Homoeopathic  prescription  casr 
not  always  be  strictly  Homoeopathic,  but  must  often  partake  iasoiae 
degree  of  the  AUcjKUkie  character,  and  if  we  shouki  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  Allopathic  plan  we  wouM  find  all  of  onr  preecriptioM 
leaning  either  to  Homoeopathy  or  to  Antipathy. 

Hence  altbouffh  the  science  or  art  of  tnerapentics  may  be  the»* 
retically  divided  into  its  Antipathic,  Homoeopathic  and  AUopathis 
depaitmenls,  we  shall  find  that  practically  no  such  division  is  pes* 
sible.  To  make  such  a  division  is  degrading  to  the  intelligenei 
and  dignity  <rf  the  medical  profession.     A  umroughly  edieated 


liiedicfti  man  is  acquainted  wiUi  all  the  raeottPeea  of  his  ait  and 
does  not  confine  himself  to  any  portion. 

The  attempt  to  subdivide  the  art  of  healing  and  establish  diflb'* 
est  classes  of  practitioners  has  been  made  only  in  modem  times 
and  has  not  entirely  succeeded  nor  can  it  ever  succeed.  The  three 
great  methods  of  healing  disease  have  always  been  adopted  by  the 
medical  profession  and  used  indiscriminately^  without  any  referenee 
to  their  philosophic  distinction,  aiming  only  to  cure  the  patient. 

In  modem  times,  Hahnemann  discovered  that  one  of  these  modes 
or  laws  of  cure,  viz.:  the  HomcBopathic,  was  vastly  more  important 
and  more  susceptible  of  eeneral  application  than  any  of  his  prede* 
oessors  had  supposed.  He  acconlin^ly  devoted  himself  with  mat 
boldness  and  assiduity  to  the  investigation  of  the  materia  roedica, 
and  extended  the  applications  of  the  Homceopatbic  law  to  the  en- 
tire practice  of  medicine,  excluding  from  his  system  of  practiGe  the 
Antipathic  aud  Allopathic  modes  as  unscientific  and  unworthy  of 
preservation. 

Had  the  labors  of  Hahnemann  in  the  development  of  Homceo- 
pathic  therapeutics  been  prosecuted  in  a  more  catholio  or  liberal 
qpirit — ^had  he  been  content  to  bring  in  his  contributions  to  the 
great  treasury  of  human  knowledge  without  denouncing  the  labors 
of  his  predecessors,  and  disparaging  all  other  laws  but  &e  Hcmhobo- 

Slhic,  we  might  regard  bis  career  with  unmingled  admiration, 
otwithstanding  bis  error  in  this  respect,  we  must  ever  regard  him 
as  standii^  high  among  the  world's  bene&ctors,  among  the  diligmt 
contributors  to  practical  medicine,  and  the  reformers  of  an  old,  un- 
scientific and  destructive  mode  of  practice. 

The  leaders  of  the  medical  profession  with  their  usual  haughti- 
ness nnd  dogmatism,  rejected  the  experimental  investigations  of 
Hahnemann,  while  be  and  his  followers  with  similar  dogmatism 
and  prejudice  rejected  and  denounced  all  other  resources  beyond  the 
one  great  Homoeopathic  law,  ^^similia  Hmilibns  eurantur.*' 

But  even  the  fierce  bigotry  which  has  attempted  to  draw  the  line 
between  these  two  parties,  cannot  subdivide  and  separate  our  ther* 
apeutic  resources.  HomGeopaths  may  vow  that  they  will  use  noth- 
ing which  is  not  strictly  Homoeopathic,  and  they  may  come  veiy 
near  to  fulfilling  their  vow.  The  great  body  of  the  medical  pro- 
iasston  inaccurately  called  Allopaths  may  resolve  that  they  willnoc 
eountenance  Homoec^thy,  and  that  they  will  be  exclusively  Allo- 
pathic, but  in  vain.  The  medical  profession  never  has  been,  and 
never  will  be  exclusively  Allopathic.  From  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates  down  to  the  present  day  every  work  upon  the  practice  of 
medicine  (excepting  those  of  Hahnemann  ana  his  followers)  em- 
bodies in  its  code  of  practice  the  three  great  laws  of  Antipathic, 
Homooopathic  and  Allopathic  therapeutics.  Never  until  the  tirae 
of  Hahnemann  was  a  medical  prartitioner  limited  to  one  of  these 
laws  of  cure. 


HomoBopsthy  dieii,  so  fiur  from  being  the  eselmhre  property  of 
that  sect  which  has  become  so  infatuated  with  its  beauty,  is,  and 
always  has  been  and  always  will  be,  the  common  property  of 
the  profession.  We  act  upon  the  Homceopathic  law  wnen  we  re* 
lieve  inflammations  and  fevers  by  warm  water  or  the  vapor  bath-^ 
when  we  relieve  vomiting  by  ipecac  or  lobelia — ^when  we  cure  a 
diarrhea  by  a  cathartic — inflammations  by  stimulants,  cholera  by 
salnhur,  a^ues  by  quinine,  small-pox  by  vaccination,  dysentery  by 
podophyllin,  drowsiness  or  coma  by  opium,  deliriiHn  tremens  by 
twanay,  rheumatism  by  cold  water,  nightsweats  by  diaphoretics, 
cholera  by  camphor,  rheumatism  by  macrotin,  &c.,  fcc. 

If  we  should  carefully  review  the  system  of  potential  drug  prac- 
tice which  has  been  taught  in  this  school,  we  should  find  that  a 
lar^  portion  of  it  was  decidedly  Homosopathic,  and  if  we  should  ex- 
amine the  therapeutic  system  or  any  of  our  popular  text  books  of  prac- 
tice, we  should  find  a  great  number  of  HomoBopathic  prescriptions. 

How  absurd  then  must  it  be  for  medical  men  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  separated  and  circumscribed  by  the  artificial  distinctions  of 
party  spirit;  to  be  labelled  Homoeopathic  or  Allopathic,  when  from 
necessity  the  great  body  of  the  profession  always  have  used  and 
always  will  use  the  three  mat  curative  laws  whenever  and  wher- 
ever they  deem  either  law  me  best  adapted  to  the  case.  American 
Eclecticism  repudiates  all  such  restrictions  and  endeavors  to  reach 
the  quickest,  best  and  surest  cure  for  the  patient,  no  matter  whether 
it  be  by  the  Antipathic,  Homoeopathic  or  Allopaihie  law,  or  by  no 
law  at  all  that  human  philosophy  has  yet  discovered.  Our  busi- 
ness is  to  cure  our  patients,  not  to  indulge  in  any  stubborn  prejn* 
dice  which  may  interfere  with  our  success.  It  has  been  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  such  prejudices  that  the  medical  profession  has  been 
kept  back  from  its  proper  progress,  and  whenever  we  indulge  them 
we  cease  to  progress  and  fall  into  the  old  quagmire  of  medical 
hunkerism  which  has  heretofore  engulfed  the  strongest  minds  of 
the  profession  and  rendered  their  labors  of  so  little  avail  for  human 
wellare. 

Casting  aside  all  the  trammels  of  authority,  of  sect  and  of  party, 
American  Eclecticism  aims  to  be  in  its  philosophy  all  compreheiH 
sive  or  Pansopbic,  and  in  its  practice  boldly  and  unqualifiedly  Pan- 
topathic. 

We  claim  it  as  our  duty  and  our  ri^^ht  to  use  all  the  resources 
which  Ood  and  Natture  have  placed  within  our  reach — all  the  resour- 
oes  of  the  Universe  that  we  can  understand  and  use  for  the  relief  of 
disease. 

Yet,  so  limited  are  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  so  im- 
perfect is  the  present  crude  condition  of  medical  science,  it  is  aW 
most  impossible  to  render  a  medical  coUege  truly  a  Pantopathic 
school  ot  mediciBe,  in  which  all  of  its  pupils  should  be  thorough^ 
instructed  in  all  the  resources  of  therapeutics.  The  most  that  caft 
be  done  at  present  is  to  teach  the  proper  use  of  those  therapeutic 
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ajpncieB  to  which  we  sttseh  tbegiMtest  vahie,  wd  widi  whidi  we 
Inive  the  greatest  faniliarity.  Few  medical  graduates  aocompUeh 
more  in  their  collenate  couree  Aan  to  attain  a  maslery  of  the  mort 
eeeential  portions  of  professional  knowledge.  Henoe,  however  eir 
tMisive  may  be  our  conceptions  of  Pantopathic  medicine,  we  can 
do  but  little  more  at  present  than  to  lay  the  foundation  upon  which 
die  physician  may  build  in  his  subsequent  career.  We  can  faffliit> 
iarize  his  mind  with  the  physical  and  mental  constitution  of  man 
in  healdi,  with  the  principal  features  of  his  yaiiona  diseases,  and 
widi  the  best  methods  of  potential  treatment  by  medicine.  We 
can  impart  the  true  liberal  j^hilosophy  of  the  art  of  healing  and 
show  in  what  manner  to  receive  and  profit  by  a  vast  varie^  of  re- 
sources whicb  may  not  be  comprised  in  a  course  of  medical  lee* 
tures,  and  the  thorough  mastery  of  which  requires  all  the  energies 
of  a  long  and  industrious  life. 

When  I  say  that  it  is  impracticable  at  present  to  impart  suocearfuliy 
all  the  resources  of  the  healing  art,  I  speak  from  experience.  We 
have  made  the  attempt  durins^  our  last  session  to  give  to  oor  comse 
a  more  extensive  encydopediac  character,  but  we  have  found  the 
task  too  severe — the  course  too  extensive.  We  have  fallen  back 
within  the  limits  of  what  can  be  more  easily  accomplished,  and  I 
believe  the  change  is  eenerally  gratifying  to  those  who  are  seeking 
the  aoquirition  of  professional  knowledge. 

But  although  it  may  be  impracticable  at  present,  it  is  not  essen^ 
^ly*  hy  the  laws  of  nature,  impactieable  to  give  to  a  collegiate 
course  of  instruction  a  true  Pantopathic  character.  On  the  coik 
timry,  if  medical  science  were  more  philosophically  arranged  and 
understood,  a  truly  Pantopathic  course  .imparting  more  extensive 
knowledge  would  be  but  little  more  laborious  than  the  coarse  irf 
instruction  which  is  now  attempted.  I  earnestly  hope  to  see  the  time 
erelong  when  all  the  resources  derived  from  Homosopathic,  Neuro- 
h^^f,  Hydropathic  and  Chronothermal  researches  may  be  harmooi* 
owy  presented,  and  successfully  learned  in  a  sinde  coarse  of 
instruction.  This  cannot  be  done  by  bringing  tc^ther  the  exclu- 
sive partisans  of  the  different  sjrstems,  but  must  be  accomplished 
bv  surveying  them  all  from  the  Elclectic  position  of  an  impartial 
philosophy,  and  giving  to  each  its  proper  connection  in  a  Pantc^pathic 
system. 

The  accomplishment  of  such  a  task,  would  place  the  Eclectic 
^stem  in  marked  contrast  to  the  systems  of  exclusiveoess  which 
how  prevail.  And  it  is  only  by  continual  progress  that  the  Vaa- 
guara  of  the  Army  can  maintain  the  post  of  honor.  A  consider^ 
able  number  of  the  su(^>ort6rs  of  Ola  School  medicine  daim,  it 
present,  to  be  Eclectic,  and  the  mime  will  become  still  more  fiuh* 
lonable.  All  of  the  present  peculiarities  of  American  Eclectidan 
are  beginning  to  find  some  sympathy  in  the  ranks  of  Old  School 
■Mdioiae.    The  native  materia  medica  is  iavestigated  by  oonunit- 
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tees  of  medical  toeieliet— 4he  abons  of  lOiUne  pracdee  aad 
heme  remedies  are  generally  deprecated—- Che  mercurial  panaeea 
H  losing  its  hold  upon  the  affections  of  practitioners  as  well  as  of 
the  people — ^physicians  are  beginning  to  discover  that  cholera  wmk 
typhns  fever  do  not  necessarily  require  calomel,  and  that  bathing 
18  a  very  important  therapeutic  resource.  The  President  of  the 
American  Old  School  National  Medical  Association  was  pleased 
to  announce  the  increased  use  of  cold  water,  ahd  the  diminished 
nse  of  calomel.  The  abuses  of  mercury,  iodine,  cantliarides,  anti- 
mony, the  lancet,  fcc,  have  been  frequently  examined  and 
general  depletion  by  the  lancet  is  manifestly  losiw  a  great 
amount  of  its  popularity.  In  the  last  American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences,  Dr.  Dietl's  statistics  are  reported,  showiotf 
that  out  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  cases  of  pneumonia,  treated 
partly  by  bleeding  alone,  partly  by  tartar  emetic  alone,  and  partly 
Dy  diet  and  rest  alone,  the  lancet  lost  over  twenty  per  eent.,  and 
tartar  emetic  lost  over  twenty  per  cent.,  while  diet  and  rest,  or 
nature  alone  lost  only  about  seven  per  cent. — ^in  other  words,  both 
antimony  and  the  lancet,  not  only  proved  to  be  entirely  useless  in 
the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  but  each  of  these  agencies  prolonged 
the  duration  of  the  disease,  and  rendered  it  nearly  three  times  as 
fatal  as  it  would  have  been  by  relying  upon  nature  alone.  When 
facts  like  these  are  published  in  the  mding  medical  journals,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  spirit  of  Eclecticism  is  teginning  to  pervade  the 
old  professional  ranks. 

Yes  gentlemen,  a  new  spirit  is  beginning  to  pervade  all  ranks, 
and  medical  science;  partalces  of  the  stirring  influence  of  modem 
progress.  It  is  learning  to  drop  its  barbarisms  to  depend  on  some^ 
thing  else  besides  the  lancet  and  the  knife,  mercury,  antimoi^, 
arsenic,  lead,  copper,  and  a  very  scanty  suprly  of  the  most  heroic 
drugs,  arbitrarily  chosen — learning  to  use  a  few  of  the  innumerable 
safe  and  gentle  agencies  which  the  mat  Creator  has  lavished  ar^un^ 
on  every  hand — learning  to  use  the  health-giving  waters  which 
spring  from  our  hills,  and  the  potent  but  safe  medicinal  plants 
which  are  scattered  in  boundless  profusion  on  every  pttin,  awl 
mountain  side  and  valley  throughout  our  country~*each  leaf  and 
flower  and  root  pregnant  with  healing  power  for  the  sick — each 
plant,  indeed,  like  a  special  messenger  from  Heaven,  an  angel  sent 
to  relieve  some  form  of  human  suffering — standing  there  on  the 
hill-side,  as  the  rainbow  stands  in  the  Heavens,  the  beautiful  efn- 
Mem  of  the  kindness  of  the  Creator— and  every  year  it  comes 
forth  again  in  all  the  beauty  of  its  form,  full  of  medicinal  balmy 
juices,  waiting  patiently  for  the  time  when  the  true  phvsician  shall 
come  and  reveal  its  powers  to  man,  and  enable  it  to  fulfill  its  great 
mission  of  benevolence  to  mankind. 

More  than  ten  thousand  such  angels  adorn  our  hills  and  valleys, 
and  patiently  bide  the  time  when  man  sliKall  be  sufficiently  enlighl* 
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eiied  to  undenteDd  and  receive  the  beoevoleiioe  of  Gtod,  wbi^ 
fltieams  forth  like  the  light  of  the  son  to  all  luide,  and  reaairet 
only  that  we  shall  open  our  eyes  to  receive  and  enjoy  its  bright- 


And  onr  eyes  are  beins  opened — opened  to  a  new  world  of  won- 
ders. The  people  of  tne  present  jpeneration  are  learning  evny 
year  the  folly  or  antiquated  dogmatism — and  the  grandear  of  the 
destiny  which  the  Creator  is  developing  for  man  by  hia  imceamng 
law  of  progress.  We  are  learning,  too,  that  our  wooMUbe  cxmdes 
and  wise  men,  who  assume  to  be  the  leaders  of  mankind,  are  Ixt 
blind  guides  in  our  new  career.  The  great  men  of  the  generation 
which  is  not  yet  passed  away,  laughed  at  poor  John  Fitch,  of 
Kentucky,  and  Bumpey  and  Robert  Fulton,  when  they  built  their 
steamboats,  but  we  have  lived  to  see  these  floating  palaces  bearing 
millions  of  wealth  throughout  our  country — bearing  an  inland  com- 
merce  mater  than  that  of  Carthage  and  of  Rome,  and  all  the 
cities  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  And  when  it  was  proposed  a 
few  years  since  to  cross  the  ocean  with  these  steamahipa,  the 
learned  Dyonisius  Lardner  and  others  demonstrated  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible;  but  other  men,  who  were  neither  Doctors  of 
Divinity  nor  Doctors  of  Law  accomplished  the  task  and  crossed 
the  ocean  by  steam. 

I  can  remember,  too,  when  it  was  thought  by  our  rulers  a  veiy 
impracticable  thing  to  carry  goods  and  passengers  by  railroads  and 
by  steam  cars,  yet  soon  these  roads  were  built,  ana  now  the^  are 
binding  nations  together,  and  girdling  the  world  around  with  iron, 
and  soon  we  shall  hear  the  whistle  of  ^iie  steam  car  in  our  streets, 
which  starts  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  rushes  on  its  iron  way, 
swifter  than  the  winds,  to  the  Califomian  coast  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  scaring  away  on  its  track  the  wild  bufialo  of  the  plains, 
and  the  gray  eagle  ot  the  Rocky  Mountains  disturbed  in  its  ancient 
solitude. 

And  I  can  remember,  for  it  was  just  twenty-five  years  ago,  when 
railroads  and  locomotives  were  visionary  things,  that  my  father 
built  a  steam  engine  and  fastened  it  to  the  body  and  wheels  of  a 
wagon,  and  drove  it  by  steam  through  the  streets  of  Louisville — 
about  three  mUee  an  iloiir—- the  wonder  of  the  multitude. 

Now  rail  cars  fly  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  betbre  the  public 
mind  is  entirely  at  ease  as  to  outstripping  the  wind,  the  magnetic 
telegraph  is  built,  and  sends  intelligence  swift  as  the  light  of  the 
Sun  from  city  to  city,  and  already  it  is  proposed  to  connect  Eurc^ 
and  America  by  the  magnetic  link  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
.  But  while  mineral  ma^etism  thus  brin^  distant  lands  together, 
the  magnetism  of  the  living  mind  is  speedier  by  far.  The  exalted 
intellect  of  man  in  clairvoyance  needs  no  metallic  wires  to  lead  it 
to  any  portion  of  the  world.  The  clairvoyant  watches  the  bte 
and  describe  the  condition  of  friends  in  distant  lands.     He  trans- 
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oends  the  boondfl  of  time  and  qMoe»  tolls  70a  the  past  hutoiy  of 

S^or  own  life-— reveals  the  form  aiid  features  of  voinr  departed 
ends— and  looks  deqily)  not  only  into  yoor  mind,  bat  into  the 
interior  constitution  of  your  body,  and  the  diagnosis  of  your  die* 
eases.  Clairvoyance  was,  and  still  is  pronounced  a  delusion  by 
the  world's  would-be  leaders,  but  it  still  exists,  and  manifests  daily 
Its  wonden.  ^  As  Gallileo,  when  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  for 
his  astronomical  doctrines,  stamped  his  foot  on  the  earth,  and 
exclaimed,  *^  It  still  moves,"  so  we  may  say  of  clairvoyance,  it 
still  moves  on  in  its  destined  mission  to  enlighten  man. 

About  twelve  years  since,  I  believed  it  possible  to  improve  the 
art  of  painting  by  making  the  sunlight  paint  an  image,  in  a  short 
time,  before  1  had  made  any  experiments,  Daguerre  had  made  his 
discovery,  and  now  Dagoerreot;^pe8  or  Talbotypes  are  taken  on 
pc^ier  almost  as  fest  as  by  printing.  I  turned  my  thoughts  to 
another  channel,  and  in  four  years  from  that  time,  I  discovered 
that  mental  daguerreotypes  mig*it  be  obtained  by  placing  the  autiK 
gmph  of  any  writer  upon  the  forehead  of  one  of  an  impressible 
constitution.  The  wise  leaders  of  the  world,  of  course,  do  not 
believe  at  once,  but  the  enlightened  and  liberal  receive  the  truth. 
The  distingnished  poet  and  divine,  Pierpont,  has  beautifully  ex- 
pressed  his  opinion  of  Psychometry  in  the  followiug  lines,  from  his 
poem  on  Progress.  In  this  poem,  which  was  delivered  at  the  bun* 
dred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Yale  College,  he  refers  to  the  v^ 
rions  great  inventions  and  in^rovements  of  modem  times,  and  af- 
ter alludinff  to  Daguerre,  refers  in  a  more  complimentary  manner  to 
myself  and  to  the  art  of  Psychometiy,  which  he  considers  as  far  sn- 
perior  to  Daguerreotypy  as  mind  is  to  matter.  Of  Pisychometry  he 
sftjrs  in  conclusion : 

"  Mjrsterious  science  I  diat  has  now  displayed 
<  How  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made ' 
Is  man,  that  even  his  touch  can  catch  the  mind. 
That  long  has  left  material  things  behind  I 
Fearful  the  thought,  that  when  my  clay  is  cold, 
And  the  next  Jubilee  has  o'er  it  rolled. 
The  very  paoe  that  I  am  tracing  now. 
With  tardy  fangers  and  a  care-worn  brow, 
To  other  brows  bjr  other  fingers  prest. 
Shall  toll  the  world,  not  what  I  had  been  deemed. 
Nor  whi^  I  passed  for,  nor  what  I  bad  aeem'd. 
But  what  I  vat  /    Believe  it,  friends,  or  not. 
To  this  high  point  otprogrus  have  we  got. 
We  stamp  ourselves  on  every  page  we  write  I 
Send  you  a  note  to  China  or  the  pole — 
Where'er  the  wind  blows,  or  the  waters  roll — 
That  nete  ooDfveya  the  nleisttre  irf  your  KNiir' 
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Fifty  yeart  aj^  OaH  ww  Itngbed  «t  for  stttdjping  the  skoll  and 
*talkio^  of  Craniology — now  Gall's  anatomy  of  toe  brain  is  aa 
established  science— and  phrenology  is  established  in  the  pabUc 
mind. 

Ten  years  aso,  the  Gallian  Phrenology  was  the  limt  of  hnman 

Erogress.  In  °4l  I  announced  the  discovery  that  the  organs  oi  the 
uman  brain  coald  be  excited  and  made  to  reveal  their  true  char- 
acter. It  was  regarded  as  a  hoax,  and  scientific  journals  refused  to 
Sublish  the  narrative.  The  story  was  pronounced  miraculous;  but 
le  excitement  of  the  oi^ns  of  the  brain  has  since  been  demon- 
strated, pubHcly  and  privately,  throughout  Europe  and  America, 
and  now  we  recogniae  an  almost  illimitable  number  of  oigans  in 
the  human  brain,  and  Phrenology  is  no  longer  a  science  of  profaa- 
bilities — it  is  now  a  science  of  expenmentafaconraqr* 

A  time  was,  we  recollect,  when  cqierative  snigeiy  was  a  work  of 
Mood,  and  pain,  and  horror-^but  for  many  jears,  mesmerised 
patients  have  escaped  all  pain,  and  wake  up  to  nnd  their  limbs  cot 
off  as  in  a  dream,  and  in  the  last  three  years,  we  have  acquired 
the  power  of  conveying  all  to  the  land  or  dreams  (by  anasihetics) 
to  rest  unconscious  of  the  suTgeon's  knife,  and  wake  up  restored, 
Fiffy  years  ago,  the  abuses  of  heroic  medicines  and  the  mur- 
'derous  career  of  the  knife  and  lancet  were  flourishing  in  all  their 
glory*-but  a  German  physician  arose,  and  demonstrated,  by  prao- 
tice,  that  he  could  lay  aside  all  of  these  heroic  agencies,  and  nei- 
their  bleed  nor  blister,  nor  ^ve  any  perceptible  medicine,  yet  cnre 
his  patient  with  notbiuff  in  the  world  but  the  smallest  possible 
sugar  pills,  charged  with  some  mysterious  ouality,  by  a  new  pro- 
cess. His  plan  was  tried  by  physicians,  noqsitals  and  govern- 
ments, and  universally  patients  got  well  twice  as  fisst  as  they  did 
under  the  old  heroic  practice. 

And  as  if  this  were  not  enough  to  confound  the  learned  men 
who  govern  and  mislead  the  world,  we  have  since  seen  a  man 
without  any  medical  educi^ion  rise  up  on  a  farm  in  Silesia,  and, 
without  using  a  single  medicine,  with  nothing  but  water  and  a 
wet  sheet,  surpass  in  curative  skill  all  that  the  medical  world  had 
done  up  to  that  time.  Physicians,  Lords,  princes  and  Philoso- 
phers ooeyed  bis  mandates  and  were  cured*  And  now  let  me  ask 
if  all  that  the  learned  physicians  of  the  world  had  done  for  several 
tfiousand  years  with  piUs  and  polioas,  drugs  and  chemicals,  coW 
l^[es  and  libraries,  was  thus  edifMed  by  a  poor  Gensan  peasant 
with  a  tub  oi  water,-^is  it  not  tiase  to  lay  aside  the  lumber  of 
antiquity  and  the  false  guidance  of  those  who  assume  to  be  infak 
lible,  and  who  are  always  wrong  in  reference  to  every  great  scien- 
tific improvement. 

I  trust  there  will  be  another  and  a  greater  levolutionaiy  movement 
on  this  continent. 

We  have  had  in  Biirope  and  America  eattegeaand  libraries  witt- 
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out  number,  libentlhr  endowed  and  devoted  to  the  healing  art 
—yet  Priessnitz  with  his  tub  of  water  could  eclipse  their  most 
learned  graduates  in  the  art  of  curing  disease.  The  pomp  and 
learning  of  the  ancient  profession  h4ve  signally  &iled**-if  we  are 
ever  to  have  a  true  medical  college,  it  must  be  by  coming  nearer  to 
nature,  and  by  original  observations.  It  must  be  among  the  un- 
trammelled spirits  of  young  America  that  a  true  science  of  healing 
shall  be  bom. 

Fifty  years  aso  the  red  man  and  the  wolf  had  their  home 
here  on  the  north  of  the  Ohio  river.  Thirty  years  ago  I  wan- 
dered on  this  spot— then  a  green  common  north  of  the  city,  which 
lay  nearer  Ihe  river.  During  those  thirty  years  since  my  childish 
feet  trod  this  ground,  a  city  has  sprung  up  which  bids  fair  to  be 
the  inland  metroj)o]is  of  the  continent.  During  those  thirty  years 
a  SjTstem  of  medical  practice  has  sprung  up  which  bids  fair  to  take 
possession  of  this  continent.  That  system  of  iMctice  has  estab- 
lished its  collegiate  halls  here  in  the  centre  of  this  city.  Both  aie 
young  and  their  resources  uncfeveloped.  Both  are  American  and 
aim  to  lead  America.  Both  are  in  a  medium  position,  between 
north,  south,  east  and  west — ^between  Homoeopathy,  Antipathy, 
Allopathy  and  Hydropathy. 

And  this  mat  central  city,  and  this  great  central  system  of  med- 
icine, are  destined  to  flourish  together.  Our  college  has  been 
chartered  five  years,  and  already,  out  of  about  forty  medical  ooIp 
leges  in  the  United  States,  we  have  in  numbers  surpassed  thirty- 
five,  leaving  only  five  of  larger  dimensions. 

In  a  few  more  years  we  hope  to  rise  bejrond  all  competition,  and 
to  render  this  college  of  American  Eclectic  medicine,  beyond  all 
dispute,  the  leading  medical  college  of  ttie  land,  and  with  your 
efllcient  and  zealous  assistance,  gentlemen,  we  hope  to  accomplish 
Uiis  great  enterprise,  before  our  first  gray  hairs  have  waned  us  of 
the  lapse  of  time. 

NoTB. — In  the  foregoing  lecture  the  terms  Allopathy,  Homceo- 
pathy  and  Antipathy  are  used  in  their  strict  scientific  sense.  Pop- 
ular usage  has  appropriated  the  term  Allopathic  to  the  doctrines 
and  practice  of  the  old  school  party,  yet  as  this  designation  ia  maa> 
ifestly  very  erroneous,  it  should  be  avoided  by  medical  men.  Both 
the  old  school  and  the  new  school  or  Eclectic  systems  embrace  the 
three  great  laws  of  therapeutics.  They  should  be  distinguished^ 
tbeiefore^  by  other  tenes,  as  Old  School  and  New  School^  Coasei^ 
▼atfve  and  ProgrsMive^  Mercurial  and  fideotic^  Haaker  aad  Badi- 
cal,  &c. 
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COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  SULPHURIC  ETHER 

AND  CHLOROFORM. 

BT  W.  T.  O.  MORTON,   M.D.,  BOSTON. 

[Coammnicated  for.  the  Boston  Mescal  and  Snigical  JooTDal.] 

It  is  now  nearly  four  years  since  the  first  demonstratioo,  by  my- 
self,  that  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether  posseseed  the  lemaiiable 
property  of  annihilating  pain  durine  dentaf  and  suivical  operatioDS, 
and  that  thia  inhalation  was  attended  with  no  risk  to  life.  The 
use  of  this  a^nt  may  now  be  fairly  eonside^  as  an  esaenlial  fte- 
Uminaiy  in  all  operations,  or  conditions  of  the  sys^em^  in  which 
pain  forms  an  important  element    After  the  first  experiment  on  m* 

.  aelf,  in  the  middle  of  September,  1846, 1  waited  impatiently  for 
someone  on  whom  I  could  make  a  more  extended  trial.     To  wank 

•  evening,  a  man  residing  in  Boston,  whose  certificate  I  have,  came  id 
aufifering  great  pain,  and  wishine  to  have  a  tooth  extracted.  He  wai 
afraid  of  the  operation,  and  asked  if  he  could  be  mesmerized.  I 
told  him  I  hacl  something  better,  and  saturating  my  handkerchief 
cave  it  to  him  to  inhale.  He  became  unconscious  almost  imme- 
diately. It  was  dark,  and  Dr.  Hayden  held  the  lamp,  while  I  ex- 
tracted a  firmly-rooted  bicuspid  tooth.  There  was  not  much  alter- 
ation in  the  pulse,  and  no  relaxation  of  the  inuscles.  He  recover- 
ed in  a  minute,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  had  been  done  to  him. 
This  was  on  the  30th  of  Septeniber,  1846.     This  I  consider  to  be 

.  the  first  demonstration  of  this  new  fact  in  science.  As  soon  as  the 
man  whose  tooth  I  had  extracted  left  my  office,  I  consulted  Dr. 
Hayden  as  to  the  best  mode  of  bringing  out  th^  discoveiv*  We 
agreed  it  was  best  to  announce  it  to  the  surgeons  of  the  Hospital: 
but  as  some  time  would  elapse  before  an  operation,  I  thoi:^bt  it  best 
to  procure  some  assurance  which  would  induce  mv  patients  to  tat 
it. .  I  therefore  called  upon  the  man  who  had  taken  it,  and  foui^ 
him  perfectly  well.  /  then  called  on  Dr.  Warreriy  fcho  promUt^ 
nu  an  early  opportunity  to  try  the  experiment. 

In  the  mean  time  I  made  several  additional  experiments  in  my 

"office,  with  various  sue^ess.  From  them  I  seleot  the foUowiE^  ss 
examples  of  its  varied  elBTects : 

I  gave  it  to  a  lady,  but  it  produced  no  other  eflfect  than  drowsi- 
ness, and  when  brei^ed  through  the  apparatus  it  prodnced  soffiKa- 
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tion.  I  was  oUij^  to  abandon  this  mode,  and  obtauiing  fion  Mr« 
Wightman  a  conical  glass  tabe,  I  inserted  a  saturated  sponee  in  the 
larger  end,  and  she  breathed  through  that.  In  this  way  sue  seem* 
ed  to  be  in  an  unnatural  state^  but  continued  talking,  and  refused  to 
have  the  tooth  extracted.  I  made  her  some  trifling  oflbr,  to  whidi 
she  assented,  and  I  drew  the  tooth  without  any  indication  of  pain 
on  her  pait,  not  a  muscle  moving.  Her  pulse  was  at  00,  her  face 
much  flushed,  and  after  coming  to  she  remained  a  long  time  exoes* 
sively  drowsy.  From  this  experiment,  I  became  satisfied  of  what 
is  now  well  proved,  that  consciousness  will  sometimes  remain  after 
sensibility  to  pain  is  removed. 

I  afterwards  gave  it  to  a  Miss  L.,  a  lady  of  about  26.  The  ef^ 
fact  upon  her  was  rather  alarming.  She  sprang  up  from  the  chair, 
leapea  into  the  air,  screamed,  and  was  held  down  with  difficulty. 
When  she  came  to,  she  was  nnccmscious  of  what  had  passed,  but 
was  willing  to  have  it  administered  again,  which  I  dia  with  per* 
feet  success,  extracting  two  molar  teeth. 

Agreeably  to  his  promise,  on  the  1 6th  ot  October,  Dr.  Warren 
requested  my  presence  at  the  Hospital  to  administer  the  ether  to  a 
patient  who  required  an  operation  on  the  neck.  I  applied  the 
apparatus  for  about  three  minutes,  when  the  patient  sank  in* 
to  a  state  of  insensibility.  An  incision  three  inches  long  was 
made  in  the  neck,  and  a  difficult  dissection  among  the  important 
vessels  and  nerves  of  this  region  was  commenced,  without  any  ex* 
pression  of  pain.  Soon  after,  he  began  to  speak  incoherently,  and 
appeared  to  oe  in  an  ajB;itated  state  during  the  remainder  of  tne  op- 
eration. On  asking  him  if  he  had  felt  any  pain,  he  replied  in  the 
negative,  adding  that  he  knew  the  operation  was  proceeding,  and 
compared  the  knife  to  a  blunt  instrument  passed  roughly  across  bis 
neck. 

On  the  next  day,  October  17th,  a  tumor  was  removed  from  the 
arm  of  a  female  at  the  Hospital,  by  Dr.  Hay  ward.  In  this  case  I 
continued  the  application  during  the  whole  of  the  operation,  which 
lasted  seven  minutes;  there  was  no  sign  of  pain,  though  there  were 
occasional  groans  during  the  last  stage,  which  she  said  afterwards 
arose  from  a  disagreeable  dream. 

I  continued  to  administer  the  ether  in  my  office;  the  following 
cases  which  occurred  successively  there,  in  about  an  hour,  of  which 
Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow  took  the  following  notes,  are  good  examples  of 
the  usual  results  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  etiier,  and  of  the 
feelings  and  expressions  of  patients  under  its  influence: 

''A  boy  of  16,  of  medium  stature  and  strength,  was  seated  ix^ 
the  chair.  The  first  few  inhalations  occasioned  a  quick  con^ 
which  afterwards  subsided;  at  the  end  of  eight  minutes  the  head 
fell  back,  and  the  arms  dropped,  but  owing  to  some  resistance  in 
opening  the  mouth,  the  tooth  could  not  be  reached  before  he  awoke. 
He  again  inhaled  for  two  minutes,  and  slept  three  minntesi  during 
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which  ttrae,  the  tooth,  an  inferior  molar,  was  extracted.  At  thf 
moment  of  extraction  the  features  assnmed  an  expreasioD  of  pain, 
and  the  hand  was  raised.  Upon  comii^  to  himself  he  said  he  had 
bad  a  'first-rate  dream — very  qniet,'  he  said,  'and  had  dreamed  of 
Napoleon — ^had  not  the  slightest  ccmsciousness  of  pain — the  time 
hail  seemed  long;'  and  he  ieft  the  chair,  feelinj^  no  uneasiness  of 
any  kind,  and  evidently  in  a  high  state  of  admiration. 

''A  girl  of  16  immediately  occnpied  the  chair.  After  oonehir^ 
a  little  frhe  inhaled  during  mree  minntes,  and  fell  asleep,  when  a 
molar  tooth  was  extracted,  after  which  she  continued  to  slumber 
tranquilly  during  three  minutes  more.  At  the  moment  when  force 
was  applied  she  flinched  and  frowned — ^raising  her  hand  to  her 
mouth,  out  said  she  had  been  dreaming  a  pleasant  dream  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  operation. 

''A  stout  boy  of  12,  at  the  first  inspiration  coughed  coDsiderablj 
and  required  a  good  deal  of  encouragement  to  induce  him  to  go  on. 
At  the  end  of  three  minutes  from  the  first  fair  inhalation,  the  mus- 
des  were  relaxed  and  the  pupil  dilated.  During  the  attempt  to 
force  open  the  mouth  he  recovered  his  consciousness,  and  again  in- 
baled  oiiring  two  minutes,  and  in  the  ensuing  one  minute  two  teeth 
were  extracted,  the  patient  seeming  somewhat  conscious,  but  upon 
actually  awaking  be  declared  4t  was  the  best  fun  he  ever  saw,' 
avowed  his  intention  of  coming  there  again,  and  insisted  upon  hav- 
ing another  tooth  extracted  upon  the  spot.         «        »  « 

^'The  next  patient  was  a  healthy-looking,  middle-aged  wtnnaii, 
who  inhaled  tlie  vapor  for  four  minutes;  in  the  course  of  the  neit 
two  minutes,  a  back  tooth  was  extracted,  and  the  patient  continued 
amiline  in  her  sleep  for  three  minutes  more.  Pulse  120,  not  afiec^ 
ted  at  tne  moment  of  the  operation,  but  smaller  dnrincr  sleep.  Upon 
coming  to  herself,  she  exclaimed  that  4t  was  beautiral — she  dream- 
ed of  being  at  home — it  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  gone  a  month.' " 

Early  in  November,  1P46,  I  applied  to  Dr.  Hayward,  for  leave 
to  administer  it  in  a  case  of  amputation,  which  I  learned  was  to 
take  place  at  the  Hospital.  The  surgeons  of  this  institution,  in 
accoitiance  with  the  established  principles  of  the  profession,  which 
forbids  them  to  use  or  encourage  the  use  of  any  preparation  of  tbe 
composition  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  declined  its  use  till  in* 
formed  of  its  composition.  I  immediately  wrote  to  Dr.  Warren, 
disclosing  tbe  whole  matter,  and  presenting  to  the  Hospital  the  full- 
est right  to  use  my  discovery  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  Ac- 
cordingly I  administered  the  ether  on  the  7th  of  November  to  a  fe- 
male patient  at  the  Hospital,  on  whom  Dr.  Hayward  performed  tbe 
operation  of  amputation  of  the  thigh;  it  was  entirely  successful  in 
preventing  pain,  the  woman  asserting  that  she  had  been  wholly  ig' 
.norant  of  the  operation.  On  the  same  day  I  administered  it' in  % 
long  and  painful  operation  performed  by  Dr.  Warren,  of  excision 
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of  a  portion  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  which  the  patient's  sufferings 
^ere  very  mnch  lessened. 

On  the  12th  of  November  I  adn;inistered  ether  to  a  patient  from 
whom  Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren  removed  a  tumor  of  the  arm;  the  va- 
por was  inhaled  for  three  minutes,  when  insensibility  came  on;  the 
inspiration  being  continued,  the  patient  was  entirely  tranquil  du- 
ring the  whole  operation. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  I  again  administered  it  to  a  patient 
of  Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren,  from  whom  he  removed  a  tumor  cover- 
ing nearlv  half  of  the  front  of  the  right  thi^;  the  operation  was 
completed  in  two  or  three  minutes,  though  there  wa3  some  strug- 
gle during  it;  after  its  completion  the  patient  remained  quietly  on 
nis  back,  with  his  eyes  closed.  After  he  had  lain  about  two  min- 
utes, Dr.  Warren  roused  him  by  the  inquiry,  "How  do  you  do  to- 
day?" to  which  he  replied,  "Very  well,  I  thank  you.**  He  said  he 
believed  he  had  been  dreaming;  he  dreamed  that  he  was  at  home, 
and  making  some  examination  into  his  business.  ''Do  you  feel  any 
pain?"  ."No."  "How  is  that  tumor  of  yours?"  The  patient  raised 
himself  in  bed,  looked  at  his  thigh  for  a  moment,  and  said,  ''It  is 
gone,  and  I  am  glad  of  it."  It  was  then  inquired  if  he  had  felt  any 
pain  during  the  operation,  to  which  he  replied  in  the  n^ative.  He 
soon  recovered  his  natural  state,  experienced  no  inconvenience  from 
the  inhalation,  was  remarkably  free  from  pain,  and  in  three  days 
went  home  into  the  country. 

After  the  claims  of  ether  had  become  fairly  established,  another 
ano^thetic  agent,  chloroform^  was  introduced  by  Prof.  Simpson,  of 
Eldinburgh,  as  a  means  of  destroying  the  pains  of  parturition.  This 
new  agent  soon  created  a  strong  impression  in  its  favor,  and  has 
been  by  many  substituted  for  ether.  Its  alleged  advantages  are  its 
more  rapid  and  intense  action,  its  smaller  dose,  and  its  more  agreea- 
ble taste  and  smell.  Extensive  trial,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  has,  I  think,  proved  its  great  dangers;  several  deaths  have 
been  caused  by  it,  wliile  there  is  no  well-ascertained  fatal  result 
traceable  to  ether.  For  this  reason,  many  surgeons,  and  among 
others  Dr.  George  Hayward,  of  this  city,  have  denounced  chloro- 
form as  dangerous,  given  up  its  use,  and  returned  to  sulphuric  ether 
with  increai^  confidence. 

The  question,  then,  is  that  of  the  comparative  safety  of  sulphu- 
ric ether  and  chloroform.  This  question  can  only  be  settled  by  ex- 
perience, and  by  comparing  their  effects  on  the  svstem;  such  expe- 
rience has  been  accumulated  to  a  great  extent,  and  it  is  the  object  of 
these  pages  to  show  that  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it  prove  the* 
great  superiority  of  sulphuric  ether  to  other  anaesthetic  agents.  My 
own  experience  in  the  application  of  the  former,  which  has  beea 
considerable,  and  probably  unsurpassed  by  any  in  extent  and  free- 
dom from  accidents,  will  supply  abundant  materials  for  its  full  con- 
sideration For  the  effects  of  chloroform,  I  shall  depend  on  the 
poblishei^.  i»ficounts  of  the  best  authorities. 
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To  make  a  just  comparison,  it  ivill  be  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  physiological  and  pathological  effects  of  ether  and 
chloroform. 

Though  the  general  effects  of  ethereal  inhalation  are  similar  in 
uearly  all  cases,  yet  certain  idiosyncrasies,  or  certain  conditions  of 
the  system,  modify  the  phenomena,  as  they  do  of  all  other  medido- 
al  agents.  Instead  of  quiet  and  sleep,  you  often  see  excitement,  agi- 
tations, or  even  slight  delirium.  In  some  cases  small  doses  will 
etherize,  in  others  it  requires  n  lai^e  dose  to  produce  unconsdons- 
ness.  Sometimes,  while  pain  is  annihilated,  the  intellect  and  the 
senses  are  unaffected;  the  circulation,  respiration,  mnscular  actioD, 
secretions,  and  consequent  phenomena,  are  variously  modified.  Be- 
!>;ides  idiosyncrasy,  no  doubt  many  of  these  anomalous  or  discordant 
phenomena  are  owing  to  improper  quality  or  quantity  of  the  eCfaer, 
or  some  defect  in  the  manner  of  administration.  It  is  of  the  first 
consequence  that  the  ether  should  be  pure  and  highly  concentrated. 
As  a  general  rule,  about  two  ounces  should  be  used  to  b^in  with, 
this  beinff  sufficient  for  full  etherization  in  most  cases;  and  it  is  bet- 
ter to  induce  this  rapidly  by  a  large  dose,  than  gradually  by  a  suc- 
cession of  small  ones.  To  secure  a  due  proportion  of  atmospheric 
air  to  the  lungs,  a  simple  bell-shaped  sponge  is  preferable  to  com- 
plex inhalers.  Early  experiments  were  attended  with  disagreeaUe 
results,  from  the  supposition  that  it  was  necessary  to  inhale  ethereal 
vnpor  alone,  instead  of  atmospheric  air  charged  with  this  Tapor. 
The  effects  of  ether  are  usually  produced  in  from  three  to  five  min- 
utes. On  removing  the  sponge,  and  allowing  the  introduction  of 
f)ure  air,  recovery  takes  place  in  about  the  same  time.  That  there 
is  no  danger  in  prolonging  the  state  of  etherization  for  a  considera- 
ble period,  the  records  of  midwifery  fully  prove.  After  recovery 
from  this  state,  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  rarely  inconven- 
ienced by  the  excitement,  if  the  ether  have  been  pure;  even  headache 
is  uncommon,  and  nausea  or  vomiting,  delirium,  or  convulsions,  are 
.-juite  rare,  unless  it  is  inhaled  soon  after  eating. 

The  symptoms  indicate  two  distinct  stages  of  etherization,  or  rath- 
er the  complete  aud  the  incomplete.  As  the  latter  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  the  dentist's  operations,  in  which  no  important  nerves  or 
vessels  are  wounded,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  recognise  if.  Af- 
ter the  cessation  of  the  slight  cough  which  leads  the  patient  to  reject 
the  sponge,  the  respiration  becomes  more  rapid  and  audible;  the 
pulse  is  natural,  or  slightly  accelerated;  the  pupils  are  unaffected; 
the  muscular  apparatus  is  somewhat  excited,  and  the  movements 
more  or  less  disordered;  the  inspirations  become  deeper,  till  at  last 
insensibility  comes  on.  In  this  stage  we  meet  with  the  most  curi- 
ous affections  of  the  intellectual  and  sensitive  functions,  in  which 
sensation  is  destroyed  while  the  intellect  is  untouched,  the  pain  per- 
ceived but  not  recollected,  or  the  will  active  and  the  power  of  mo- 
tion lost.  These  are  now  known  to  be  cases  of  incomplete, efheri- 
^ition.    The  completed  stage  is  characterized  by  a  perfect  lelaxa- 
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tion  of  the  muscular  system;  the  ^Ise  becomes  slow;  the  pupil  often 
dilated;  the  respiration  often  snoring.  The  sign  to  suspend  the  ap- 
plication is  the  diminished  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and 
even  before  this,  the  muscular  relaxation. 

Ether  undoubtedly  acts  in  the  first  place  us  a  stimulant,  and 
finally  as  a  narcotic.  Magendie  and  Ornla  have  offered  strong  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  ansssthetic  state  is  analogous  to  intoxica- 
tion from  alcohol.  Both  produce  the  same  excitement  and  subse- 
quent insensibility;  both  act  principally  on  the  nervous  system 
through  the  medium  of  the  circulation;  both  may  be  detected  in  the 
blood  by  undoubted  tests.  It  may,  then,  be  called  an  intoxication, 
quickly  produced,  and  as  quickly  disappearing. 

Much  has  been  written  by  physiologists  on  the  order  in  which  the 
various  parts  of  the  nervous  system  are  affected;  aud  there  seems  to 
be  some  discrepancy  of  opinion  at  the  present  time.  M.  Flourens, 
(in  a  memoir  before  the  French  Academy  in  Feb.,  1847)  maintained 
that  the  action  of  ether  on  the  nervous  centres  is  in  the  following 
order :  the  cerebral  lobes  first  are  affected— in  other  words,  the  sent 
of  the  intellect;  then  the  cerebellum^  when  eauilibrium  of  motion 
is  lost;  then  the  spinal  marrow^  with  loss  or  sensation  and  after-' 
wards  of  motion;  finally,  (if  the  experiment  be  carried  to  this  ex- 
tent) the  medulla  oblongata^  cessation  of  respiration,  and  death. 

My  own  experience  leads  me  to  adopt  very  nearly  the  conclusions 
of  Dr.  Brown,  that  the  various  parts  of  the  nervous  system  are  af- 
fected, in  cases  of  complete  and  normal  etherization,  in  the  following 
order :  The  cerebellum  first,  then  the  cephalic  ganglia,  the  true  spi- 
nal marrow,  the  ganglia  of  special  sense  and  the  cerebro-spinai  sys- 
tem, and  lastly  the  cerebrum  proper;  though  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  cerebrum  is  ever  fully  etherized,  from  the  occurrence  of  dreams; 
total  insensibility  of  the  cerebrum  would  be  nearly  equivalent  to 
death,  or  complete  etherization  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  ether  produces  its  effects  through 
the  nervous  or  vascular  systems.  The  first  {stimnlant)  effect  of 
ether  is  without  question  due  to  the  conveyance  of  its  action  by  th«* 
par  vagum  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  causing  increased  respiratory 
movements  and  quickened  pulse;  but  as  far  as  experiments  yet 
prove,  the  narcotic  effects  of  ether  are  produced  throt:gh  the  blood- 
vessels. This  is  easily  understood  when  we  consider  the  great  ex- 
tent of  the  internal  pulmonary  surface,  its  vascular  net  work«  and 
the  ease  with  which  air  is  taken  up;  once  introduced  into  the  pul- 
monary blood,  it  would  be  very  soon  sent  by  the  heart  to  the  cere- 
bral organs,  and  produce  speedy  narcotism.  Unlike  alcohol,  ether 
taken  into  the  stomach  does  not  produce  its  specific  effects.  This 
has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Flonrens;  and  this  we  should 
expect  from  the  less  extent  and  absorbing  power  of  the  gastric  sur- 
face. Whether  the  ingestion  of  ether  vapor  into  the  stomach  would 
be  equally  ineffectual,  has  not  been  proved;  we  know  that  the  injec- 
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tion  of  the  vapor  into  the  rectum  is  speedily  followed  by  insensibil- 
ity.— See  Comtes  Rendus,  Avril^  1847,  p.  605. 

When  we  consider  the  immense  number  of  cases  in  which  edier 
has  been  administered,  and  the  exceedingly  few  and  trifling  acci- 
dents consequent  on  its  use,  we  may  fairly  say  that  its  inhalation  is 
unattended  with  danger.  I  have  administered  it  in  thousands  of 
cases  without  a  single  alarming  result,  to  persons  ot  every  age,  tenh 
peramenL  and  condition  of  bodily  health.  The  experience  of  Dr. 
George  Hay  ward,  of  this  city,  is  to  the  same  effect.  He  says  (Bos- 
ton Medical  ond  Surgical  Journal,  April  10,  1850,)  ^'I  have  admin- 
istered it  to  persons  of  all  ages,  of  every  variety  of  constitution,  and 
in  almost  every  state  of  the  system,  and  I  have  never  known  in  a 
single  instance  a  fatal  or  alarming  result.  I  have  given  it  to  infants 
of  seven  weeks  old,  at:d  to  individuals  of  76  >ears,  \^ith  entire  soc- 
cess.  There  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  death  has  in  a  single  in- 
stance been  produced  by  it,  when  it  has  been  properly  administered.^ 

Its  advantages  as  an  anaesthetic  agent  are  its  perfect  safety,  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  administered,  and  the  absence  of  ill  conse- 
quences. Nausea,  vomiting,  and  irritation  of  the  air-passages,  rare- 
ly occur  unless  the  ether  be  impure,  or  be  improperly  administered; 
excessive  narcotism  may  be  remedied  by  cold  water  externally,  and 
stimulants  internally,  which  will  soon  excite  the  respiration  to  free 
the  lungs  from  the  ethereal  vapor.  The  pungent  and  disagreeable 
odor  of  ether  is  a  trifling  objection  compared  with  its  advantages 
over  chloroform  in  point  of  safety.  I  may  again  quote  Dr.  Hay- 
ward  in  this  connection,  who  says :  '1  should  give  it  the  preference 
over  every  other  article  with  which  1  am  acquainted,  that  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  insensibility." 

I  leave  it  to  surgeons  and  physicians  to  speak  the  praises  of  ether 
in  the  various  suir^ical,  medical  and  obstetrical  operations  in  which 
it  is  now  universally  used,  whenever  the  relief  of  pain  is  an  object 
of  importance;  I  shall  only  allude  further  to  a  few  results  of  my  own 
experience  in  dentistry,  which  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  pto- 
fession.  1  will  here  introduce  a  table  showing  these  results  for  a 
short  period  of  my  practice,  which  will  enable  me  to  show  the  na- 
ture of  the  operations,  the  quantity  of  ether  required,  the  time  for 
producing  and  the  duration  of  unconsciousness,  with  the  genaal 
effects  on  patients  of  different  ages  and  temperaments.  [Table 
omitted.] 

From  these  cases,  forty-four  in  number,  we  see  that  both  sexes 
are  affected  in  the  same  manner;  that  ether  may  be  given  at  all  ages; 
that  for  ordinary  operations  the  quantity  required  varies  from  one- 
half  to  two  ounces;  that  insensibility  is  produced  in  from  one  to  four 
minutes;  that  recovery  takes  place  in  less  time,  proportioned  to  the 
seyerity  of  the  operation;  that  it  is  well  borne  by  every  variety  of 
temperament;  that  the  pulse,  when  affected  at  all,  is  generally  slight- 
ly quickened,  rarely  slower  than  natural;  and  that  for  the  most  part 
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those  under  its  influence  remain  perfectly  quiet,  and  undisturbed  by 
nausea  or  yomiting. 

Chloroform,  or  the  perchloride  of  formyle,  which  was  at  first  ex- 
tensiyely  employed  as  a  substitute  for  ether,  till  numerous  fatal  ac* 
cidents  led  to  its  more  limited  use,  was  first  brought  into  notice  as 
an  ansesthetic  agent  by  Dr.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  who  is  entitled 
to  the  greatest  praise  for  his  scientific  endeavors  to  improve  our 
knowledge  of  anaesthetic  agents.  He  says  it  possesses  over  sulphu- 
ric ether  the  following  advantages: — it  is  more  powerful,  120  drops 
being  sufficient  to  prcMliice  insensibility;  he  has  seen  it  produced  **by 
six  or  seven  inspirations  of  thirty  drops  of  the  liquid;''  its  action  is 
more  rapid  and  complete,  and  generally  more  persistent;  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  taste  and  smell.  He  might  have  added,  if  experi- 
ments then  had  allowed,  that  it  is  also  very  muck  more  danaerousj 
audits  very  danger  consists  in  its  so-called  advantoges.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  chloroform  used  by  Dr.  Simpson  is  a  pu« 
rer  and  superior  article  to  that  commonly  used  here;  this  may  ac- 
count for  the  favor  with  which  he  views  it.  To  counterbalance  its 
agreeable  taste  and  odor,  chloroform  is  of  an  acrid  caustic  nature^ 
and  is  apt  to  excoriate  the  skin.  According  to  Dr.  Hay  ward,  its  ad* 
ministration  is  generally  followed  by  headache  and  vomiting  which 
continue  for  hours,  with  restlessness  and  want  of  sleep.  »SeveraI 
cases  came  to  his  notice  where  it  was  taken  in  small  quantity  for 
dental  operations,  in  which  the  brain  and  nervous  system  were  afiec- 
ted  to  an  alarming  extent.  Convulsions  have  frequently  attended 
its  nsC)  as  detailra  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  (On  Chloroform,  Boston, 
1848.) 

The  physiological  effects  of  chloroform  are  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  of  ether,  only  greater  in  d^ree,  more  rapidly  produced,  less 
to  be  calculated  on,  and  therefore  more  dangerous.  That  the  parti- 
zans  of  chloroform  were  too  hasty  in  maintaining  that  it  always  pro- 
duces a  calm  slee[),  without  agitation  or  excitement  (which  was 
one  of  its  alleired  advantages,)  we  may  quote  the  distinguished  sur- 
geon Roux,  who  {Comjdes  Rtndus^  Vec,^  1^7"))  gives  details  of  op- 
erations under  its  influence,  performed  by  himself,  in  which  the  in* 
voluntary  movements  (in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility)  were  so 
violent  that  they  were  with  difficulty  managed;  in  another  case  the 
patient's  recovery  was  attended  with  the  same  excitement,  disorder- 
ed intelligence  and  loquacity,  which  have  been  set  down  as  peculiar 
to  ethereal  inhalation. 

Velpeau,  though  allowing  the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  its  action^ 
says  that  the  duration  of  the  insensibility  is  such  as  to  render  it  dan- 
gerous in  unskilfiil  hands.  A  woman  who  had  inhaled  it  for  only 
two  minutes,  remained  for  eighteen  minutes  withont  giving  the  least 
sign  of  sensibility.  Its  strength  is  such  that  an  animal  dies  under 
its  influence  in  two  minntes,  that  wonid  require  the  influence  of 
ttker  for  twelve  minutes.  As  a  general  rule,  a  drachm  of  chloroform 
is  considered  equhralent  to  an  ounce  of  ether.    The  very  fact  of  its 
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^aick  and  certain  action  renders  it  formidable  if  prolcuiged  cardesi' 
ly;  it  is  impossible  to  know  exactly  when  to  stop,  and  the  fatal  blov 
may  be  given  before  we  are  aware  of  the  danger. 

M.  Dumas,  the  eminent  chemist,  considering  the  extreme  power 
of  this  substance  (see  authority  last  quoted,  p.  891)  and  its  liability 
to  abuse,  rem  irked  that  chloroform  ought  to  be  classed  among  the 
poisom^  whose  sale  is  forbidden  bjf  law  unless  on  the  preseripcioii 
of  a  physician;  and  recommended  the  police  to  attend  to  the 
subject. 

These,  anJ  many  other  authorities  which  might  be  quoted,  suffi- 
ciently attest  the  great  danger  of  chloroform;  and  unfortunatelf 
there  are  many  cases  of  death  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  this 
powerful  agent,  though  administered  with  care  to  healthy  peisoos, 
m  very  small  quantities,  and  by  cautious  practitioners.  Eren  the 
death  of  a  ginglt  individual  should  open  the  eyes  of  its  advocates 
to  the  dangers  of  its  use;  but  when  upwards  of  twenty  fatal  cases 
can  be  clearly  traced  to  the  action  of  chloroform,  it  seems  unjustifia- 
ble practice  to  submit  a  pitient  to  its  dangers,  especially  wbeo  ve 
have  in  sulphuric  ether  an  agent  equally  effectual  and  perfectly 
safe* 

Malgaigne,  in  his  Report  to  the  French  Academy,  says  that  chlo- 
roform possesses  a  poisonous  aiUion  peculiar  to  itself,  which  action, 
by  being  too  much  prolonged,  may  cause  instant  death;  we  can  Def- 
er be  certain  of  being  able  to  control  it  within  the  bounds  which  pro- 
duce mere  insensibility  ^wheii  the  passage  from  this  iodeath  is  so  sud- 
den and  so  near. 

Dr.  Havward,  alludinor  to  th^  undoubted  fatal  cases  from  the  use 
of  chloroform,  says,  '1  know  not  how  a  conscientious  man,  know- 
ing this  fact  can  willingly  take  the  responsibility  and  expose  his  fs- 
tient  to  this  fearful  result." 

.  To  show  the  danger  of  chloroform,  its  power,  suddenness  of  ac- 
tion, svmptoms  and  morbid  appearances,  the  table  in  Dr.  Warren's 
work  (above  quoted)  containing  ten  fatal  casesl  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage.  Of  these  ten  cases  tliere  were  four  operations  con- 
nected with  dentistry,  viz.:  extraction  of  stumps,  toothache,  &c^ 
two  had  never  used  any  ansesthetir.  agent  before;  while  the  third  had 
used  chloroform  frequently  without  l^d  effects,  yet  she  died  instant- 
ly at  last  while  under  its  influence — showing  that  previous  use  with 
impunity  is  no  security  against  a  final  fatal  result.  The  time  ot 
inhalation  in  most  of  the  cases  was  about  one  minute,  from  a  sponge, 
handkerchief  or  apparatus;  the  quantity  varied  from  twenty  drops 
to  half  an  ounce;  death  ensued  in  two  cases  instantly,  in  the  othei^ 
in  from  one  to  ten  minutes — showing  the  fatal  issue  cannot  depend 
on  the  quantity  inhaled,  nor  on  the  manner  or  duration  of  the  inha- 
lation, but  on  an  instantaneous  poisoning  of  the  nervous  centres* 
The  symptoms  in  most  of  the  cases  were  paleness  of  the  £)ce,  dis- 
coloration of  the  lips,  disordered  respiration,  extremely  feeble  piilse, 
with  relaxation  of  the  limbs,  preceded  in  some  by  rigidity  or  slight 
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convulsions;  in  two  cases*  in  which  the  heart  and  liver  were  enlaig- 
ed,  the  face  is  described  as  of  a  livid  hue.  The  morbid  appearan- 
ces varied  according  to  the  quantity  used  and  the  duration  of  its  in- 
fluence in  most  of  the  cases,  though  in  some  the  poisonous  action 
was  so  quick  that  the  appearances  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence on  the  blood:  thus,  congestion  of  the  brain,  heart  and  lungs, 
i¥as  found  in  some  who  had  inhaled  but  a  small  quantity  for  a  short 
period;  while  iu  others,  under  the  opposite  conditions,  these  organs 
were  natural.  A  remarkable  fluidity  of  the  blood  was  a  constant 
phenomenon.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  cause  of  death  is  n<^t  as- 
phyxia, but  sudden  poisoning  of  the  nervous  system,  or  an  instanta- 
neous paralysis  of  the  hearth  action. 

In  the  same  Journal  (for  Sept.  30, 1849,)  may  be  found  an  inter- 
esting account  by  M.  Robert,  of  the  Hospital  Beaujon,  Paris,  of  four 
cases  in  which  the  administration  of  chloroform  was  followed  by 
extreme  agitation,  in  two  of  the  cases  ending  fatally,  as  he  believes, 
from  pulmonary  emphysema  produced  by  this  excitement. 

Chloroform,  injected  into  the  arteries,  causes  in  the  muscles  sup- 
plied by  such  vessels  an  increased  amount  of  contractility,  which 
may  justly  be  called  a  partial  and  uninterrupted  tetanus;  and  this  it 
does  by  a  special  action  on  the  muscular  fibre,  and  not  by  any  direct 
action  on  the  blood  or  on  the  nerves.  Experiments,  going  to  prove 
this,  may  be  found  in  the  Comptes  Rendus,  for  April,  1849. 

As  to  the  relative  safety  of  sulphuric  ether  and  chloroform,  we 
may  justly  conclude,  from  the  numerous  data  now  existing  in  the 
annals  of  medicine  and  surgery: — 

1.  That  there  is  an  immense  preponderance  of  testimony  in  favor 
of  sulphuric  ether,  both  during  ana  after  its  application.  / 

2.  While  there  is  but  one  case,  and  that  not  well  ascertained,  in 
which  ether  has  been  accused  of  producing  fatal  results,  there  are 
not  less  than  twenty,  and  probably  many  more,  in  which  the  fatal 
result  is  clearly  traceable  to  chloroform. 

3.  Chloroform  has  caused  death  in  the  yoimg  and  the  old,  the 
strong  and  the  weak,  the  healthy  and  the  diseased;  and  cannot  be 
said  to  be  safe  in  any  condition  of  the  system. 

4.  Chloroform  is  much  stronger  and  more  prompt  in  its  action 
than  ether,  and  less  volatile;  which  renders  it  impossible  to  calculate 
its  eiTects,  and  difficult  to  avert  danger  in  season  to  save  life.  The 
onassthetic  effects  of  ether  gradually  subside  when  its  use  is  stopped; 
but  the  less  volatility  of  chloroform  often  causes  an  aggravation  of 
the  symptoms,  after  the  iiihalation  has  ceased. 

6.  Chloroform  may  kill  directly  by  its  action  on  the  nervous  s]rs- 
tem  and  the  blood,  or  indirectly  by  asphyxia. 

6.  There  are  certain  idiosyncrasies,  which  cannot  be  known  in 
advance,  iu  which  a  very  minute  quantity  of  chloroform  has  produ- 
ced, and  will  again  produce,  death. 

7.  In  females  and  children,  in  whom  there  is  generally  a  greater 
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lasoeptibilHy  of  the  nerrous  system,  the  action  of  chlorofbfm  is 
quicker,  more  complete,  and  therefore  more  dangefoos. 

8.  Chloroform  has  produced  instant  death  from  syncope,  or  eeva- 
tion  of  the  action  of  the  heart;  it  is  therefore  extremely  dangoroos  id 
.eases  where  the  heart's  action  is  enfeebled  by  lingering  disease,  by 

fear,  by  valvular  or  aneurismal  disease,  by  old  age,  by  sodden  or 
large  losses  of  blood,  or  any  other  cause  of  weakness. 

9.  There  is  no  reason  for  diminution  of  confidence  in  the  effieaof 
and  perfect  safety  of  sulphuric  ether:  while  there  is  unanswerabk 
reason  why  chloroform  should  be  abandoned,  as  its  use  involves  the 
risk  of  a  fatal  result^  which  can  neither  be  foreseen  nor  prevented, 
from  the  immediate  suspension  of  the  powers  of  life  dorin^  its  ad- 
ministration, or  consequent  changes  in  the  nervous  and  vascnlar  sys- 
tems. 

10.  That  while  sulphuric  ether  will  produce  safely  all  necessary 
results  expected  of  anaesthetic  agents,  no  one  is  justified  in  sabmit- 
ting  his  patient  to  the  risk  of  his  lile  by  using  chloroform,  simfdy 
because  it  is  more  agreeable,  more  powerful,  cheaper,  or  more  port- 
able. 

The  above  conclusions  will  apply  to  chloric  ether  as  well  as  to 
chloroform,  with  a  due  modification  for  the  inferior  strength  of  the 
former,  and  for  the  fact  that  as  yet  no  fatal  effects  have  finlowed  its 
use,  as  far  as  I  know.  Many  surgeons  speak  highly  of  it  as  an  an- 
esthetic  aj^ent,  and  are  satisfied  of  its  safety.  But  as  chloric  ethif 
is  a  tincture  of  chloroform^  or  a  mixture  in  variable  propcnrtions  of 
the  latter  with  alcohol*,  it  must  obtnin  its  ansesthetic  e^cts  from  dilo- 
roform.  Alcohol  cannot  diminish  the  danger  in  idiosyncrasy  or  in 
conditions  where  chloroform  has  proved  fatal.  Thotigh  its  odor  is 
more  agreeable,  the  quantity  required  to  produce  insensibility  is  ss 
great  as  that  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  the  same  time  is  required  in 
both;  it  also  irritates  the  skin,  is  more  apt  to  produce  nausea  and 
vomiting,  and  greater  disturbance  of  the  nervous  svstem.  Says 
Dr.  Haywsrd,  '1  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  belier  that  chbric 
ether  is  an  imsafe  anaesthetic  agent.  •  *  *  I  foar  that  if  it  be  osed 
with  the  same  freedom  that  sulphuric  ether  is,  we  shall  soon  have 
to  record  some  very  different  results.  •  •  *  We  cannot  be  by 
any  means  certain  that  death,  when  not  looked  for,  may  not  follow 
its  exhibition.** 

19  Tremont  Row,  Boston,  Sept.  3, 1850. 


On  the  Passage  of  Hydrogen  through  Solid  Bodies^ — M.  Loyet 
states  that  he  has  passed  hymogen  gas  through  gold  and  silver  leaf^ 
through  double  folds  of  tin  leaf,  and  through  thin  laminae  of  gotts 
percha  obtained  from  a  solution  of  the  latter  in  chloroform.  Tbe 
same  author,  however,  adds  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  efl^  its 
transmission  through  the  thinnest  plate  of  glass. — London  Medical 
Gazette. 
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KOUSSO  FOR  TAPE-WORM. 

Kino's  Oollsos  Hospital. — Continaed  sueeest  of  the  Kou$90  in 

promoting  the  expuUion  of  Tapt'Worm. 

(Under  the  care  of  Dr.  Budd,  and  Dr»  Todo.) 

la  former  numbers  of  Thk  Lancet,  have  been  cases  noticed  in 
which  the  Kousso  was  found  very  efficacious  for  procuring  the  ex- 

Eulsion  of  the  taenia  solium.  This  plant  is  now  acknowledged  to 
e  so  useful  in  tape*worm,  that  it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  ad- 
duce new  cases;  we  shall,  however,  just  sketch  a  few  of  those 
which  were  lately  benefitted  by  the  Kousso,  as  they  present  various 
features  of  interest. 

The  first  case,  as  taken  from  Mr.  Jordan's  notes,  runs  as  follows: 
— Rebecca  R.,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  is  a  native  of  Wappin^ 
she  went  to  Devonport  when  seven  years  of  age,  but  only  stayed 
there  about  a  fortnight,  with  this  exception  she  has  constantly 
lived  in  town,  generally  at  Wappin^,  but  about  eighteen  months  ago 
she  spent  a  year  at  Peckham.  ratient's  sister,  who  has  been  dead 
nine  years,  also  suffered  from  tape*worm,  which  remained  upon  her 
to  the  time  of  her  death.  Patient  likewise  knows  of  a  neighbour 
of  hers  in  Wapping,  close  to  her  own  home,  who  suffers  from  the 
taenia.  This  latter  person  and  the  above  mentioned  sister  are  the 
only  people  she  knows  to  be  thus  affected.  The  water  is  supplied 
by  the  New  River  Company  to  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

Patient  was  quite  healthy  until  about  two  years  ago,  since  which 
time  she  has  had  great  pain  in  the  side  and  stomach;  her  appetite 
was  good,  but  she  used  to  feel  sick  on  first  getting  up;  she  had, 
however,  no  idea  that  she  had  harboured  a  tape*worm  until  a  week 
before  Christmas,  when  she  first  passed  joints  of  it,  and  from  that 
period,  such  joints  have  been  passed  almost  every  day. 

Twice  since  she^first  noticed  the  joints  she  has  passed  long  pieces 
of  the  worm,  once  after  opening  medicine,  the  otner  time  without 
any  such  agency.  She  has  never  taken  any  tuipentine  nor  any  oth- 
er remedy  eiqiressly  for  the  worm. 

Patient  was  admitted  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Budd,  and  took  the 
Kousso  at  half-past  nine  in  the  morning  the  day  after  her  admis- 
sion; and,  after  taking  a  dose  of  castor  oil  in  middle  of  the  day, 
the  worm  was  passed  with  a  motion,  at  a  quarter  to  five  in  the  af- 
ternoon. This  entozoon  was  nearly  three  yards  in  length,  and  the 
narrow  segments  approaching  to  the  head  were  attached  to  it,  though 
not  the  head  itself.  The  medicine  gave  patient  a  slight  feeling  of 
sickness,  which  soon  went  off  again.  Her  appetite  was  bad  on  the 
day  she  took  the  Kousso,  and  she  felt  weak.  With  the  exception 
of  the  tape-worm,  patient  seems  to  have  generally  had  good  health, 
she  has  onl^  a  slight  cough.  Her  mother  and  sister  died  of  phthi- 
sis, but  patient's  appearance  is  remarkably  florid  and  healthy. 
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The  day  after  admission  this  woman  left  the  hospital  in  good 

condition,  without  passing  any  more  of  the  worm. 

The  second  case  was  admitted  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Todi 
The  subject  is  a  young  woman,  native  of  Scotland,  four  monAt 
advanced  in  pregnancy.  She  complained  to  Mr.  Steele,  the  bouse^ 
physician,  that  sne  was  in  the  habit  of  passing  long  round  wocss, 
but  when  she  brought  the  joint,  which  she  had  lately  evacuated, 
they  were  found  to  be  pieces  of  the  taenia  solium.  When  the  ]»• 
ture  of  the  worm  was  ascertained,  the  patient  was  admitted  ibbd 
the  house,  and  took  the  Kousso  in  the  morning;  at  seven  in  the 
evening  she  went  home,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  die  hid 
reached  her  residence,  she  passed  five  yards  of  the  worm. 

The  third  case  was  sent  to  Dr.  Todd  from  the  country.     The 

Ektient  is  a  middle-aged  woman  residing  at  Bow,  who  took  the 
ousso  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  left  the  house  imme- 
diately afterwards,  promising  to  bring  the  worm  as  soon  as  she 
should  evacuate  it.  The  next  morning  she  brou^t  a  tiqpe-woni 
measuring  about  six  yards  in  length. 

The  fourth  case,  who  was  admitted  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bold, 
is  that  of  a  man,  about  forty-six  years  of  age.     His  health  has,  in 
general,  been  pretty  good;  last  winter,  however,  he  was  attacked 
by  cholera,  and  treated  in  King's  College  Hospital.     Whibt  la* 
bouring  under  this  disease,  patient  did  not  pass  any  joints  of  the 
tape  worm,   though  previous  to  his  being  visited  by  the  epidenic 
he  had  now  and  then  evacuated  portions  of  thetsenia.     When  con- 
valescent,  he  took  some  oil  and  turpentine,  and  by  the   a^ffeocy  of 
this  medicine  he  voided  a  few  joints.     Fron>  that  perioa  he  con- 
tinued passing  joints,  and  was  admitted  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Budd, 
May  3,  1850.     Patient  took  the  Kousso  in  the  morning,  and  hsd 
two  doses  of  house  medicine  during  the  day.    At  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  he  passed  a  tape-worm  of  a  very  great  length,  since  it 
measured  nearly  ten  yards.     The  next  day  he  voided  a  piece,  six 
inches  long,  which  came  evidently  from  very  near  the  head.     It  is 
to  be  regretted,  as  we  stated  before,  that  this  medicine  is  so  expen- 
sive; still,  when  it  is  considered  how  rapidly  and  eflfectoally  k 
[>romotes  the  evacuation  of  the  taenia,  the  17«.  6d.  can  haidl?  be 
ooked  upon  as  a  high  price;  the  more  so,  as,  in  hospital  praaice, 
the  patients  need  stay  in  the  house  but  a  short  time.     It  will  beei* 
tremely  interesting  to  keep  an  eye  upon  these  patients,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  benefit  is  of  a  lasting  or  a  temporary  kind.-* 
Lancet. 

A  Fruitful  Mother. — The  census  taker  in  the  western  part  of 
Scioto  county,  Ohio,  informs  the  editor  of  the  Portsmouth  Dis- 
patch, that  he  visited  a  family  in  which  the  mother  had  receodv 
G;iven  birth  to  her  twentieth  child.  He  says  it  was  a  sight  worai 
beholding  to  see  the  youngsters  running  about  the  house,  rsngiif 
from  small  to  great,  like  the  pipes  of  an  organ. 
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ON  THE  USE  OP  WATER-PILLOWS. 
To  the  Editor  of  Turn  Lavobt. 

Sib, — I  have  been  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Pall  Mall 
East,  relative  to  a  letter  which  he  has  shown  me  in  <*Tbe  Lan- 
cet" of  a  late  date,  with  a  comment  of  the  editor  upon  it;  and  as 
he  subjected  himself  to  considerable  expense,  in  the  year  1846,  in 
endeavoring,  at  my  suggestion,  to  make  a  safe  and  durable  water- 
cushion  for  various  purposes,  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  refrain  from 
statins;  that  he  then  succeeded  to  my  satisfaction,  that  since  that 
time  I  have  used  it  with  mat  benefit  in  private,  and  have  had  sev- 
eral in  use  at  St  George's  Hospital  for  nearly  two  years,  by  per- 
mission  of  the  governors. 

Havinff  thus  done  only  justice  to  Mr.  Hooper's  zeal,  I  cannot 
perhaps  better  recommend  the  water-cushion  which  he  made  for 
me,  to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  than  by  repeating  the  substance 
of  some  remarks  which  I  made  to  the  students  of  St.  George's 
Hospital  in  May  last,  in  part  of  a  clinical  lecture  on  the  case  of 
a  boy,  with  disease  of  the  cervical  spine,  who  had  been  lying  on 
one  of  these  cushions  from  the  time  of  his  admission,  with  larffe 
sloughing  sores  on  the  sacrum  and  trochanter,  from  pressure  on  tne 

Sinai  marrow.  I  remarked,  that  those  who  were  most  sensible  of 
e  great  advantages  and  comfort  of  Dr.  Neil  Amott's  hydrostatic 
bed,  were  also  best  aojuaintcd  with  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
vented its  employment  in  some  of  the  very  cases  in  which  it  was 
most  re(|uiredy  independent  of  the  expense  of  frequent  renewal  of 
the  India-rubber  sheeting,  which  was  easilv  injured  by  very  trivial 
causes ;  that  in  the  case  of  this  body,  and  of  all  cases  of  disease 
about  the  cervical  region,  the  bed  was  contra-indicated,  because  the 
least  pressure  on  any  part  of  the  bed  was  liable  to  alter  the  position 
of  the  body,  while  the  head  remained  quiet  on  the  pillow,  or  vice 
mersa^  and  that  every  movement  so  effected  made  the  diseased  cer- 
vical region  the  centre  of  motion,  although  the  very  part  in  which 
rest  was  most  desired;  that  for  exactly  the  same  reason  the  water- 
bed  could  not  be  used  in  fractures  of  the  tliigh,  either  simple  or 
compound;  nor  even  in  fractures  of  the  leg,  unless  they  would  bear 
being  firmly  bound  up;  nor  in  many  of  the  more  painful  cases  of 
ulcerated  cartilages  of  the  hip  and  knee,  although  in  so  many  of 
these  cases,  weak  and  exhausted,  nervous  and  fat  people  were  very 
liable  to  bed-sores  from  lying  in  one  posture.  I  said  also,  that  very 
stout  people  could  seldom  employ  the  water-bed  from  the*>  not  re- 
taining the  level  posture ;  and  that  rheumatic  persons  also  frequent- 
ly found  they  could  not  lie  on  it,  without  a  return  of  their  com- 
plaint, from  the  dampness  and  coldness  they  oflten  experienced.  I 
said  tb^t,  on  these  accounts,  I  had  long  wished  for  some  better  sub- 
stitute for  the  water-bed  than  the  soft  cushions  of  wool  and  hair. 
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covered  with  silk,  and  the  air-pillows,  of  various  forms,  die  hini- 
ness  of  the  compressed  air  in  the  latter,  and  the  neoessitj  for  fre- 
quent adjustment  with  any  of  them,  frequently  leading,  especiallj 
m  the  hands  of  awkward  nurses,  to  the  very  evil  they  were  d^ 

Ssiffued  to  obviate;  that  I  had  often  tried  the  common  Macintosh 
ilows  of  different  shape?,  filled  with  water  instead  of  air  andtbst 
ey  would  do  for  the  less  weighty  parts  of  the  body,  but  that  the 
pressure  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  assisted  by  the  eTOct  of  warmth, 
made  it  impossible  to  use  them  without  their  soon  leaking  a  little, 
with  constant  fear  of  deluging  the  bed,  and  the  floor  and  ceiling 
below,  by  sudden  bursting  of  the  bag. 

I  remarked,  further,  that  having  received,  nearly  three  yean  z^ 
a  circular  from  Mr.  Hooper,  of  rail  Mall  East,  conceming  woai 
Dr.  James  Arnott  had  called  his  current  apparatus^  had  gone  to 
his  house  to  look  at  it ;  but  that  I  had  founa  it  us^l&  for  my  don 

Sose,  being  of  ordinary  Macintosh  material,  however  well  it  mi^bt 
o  to  lay  over  inflamed  parts,  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Dr.  Ar- 
nott; that  Mr.  Hooper,  after  many  trials  of  oifferent  material^ 
which  were  all  unsate  for  use,  had  made  one  of  thick  Vulcanized 
India-rubber,  without  any  cloth  whatever,  which  had  alone  ans- 
wered for  what  I  wanted,  and  that  I  had  tried  it  for  some  time,  and 
then  applied  to  the  Board  to  have  some  made  for  the  Hospital,  where 
they  had  been  used  constantly  for  a  long  time,  as  they  (the  stu- 
dents) saw  in  the  boy  whose  case  I  was  speaking  of. 

I  added,  that  these  water-cushions  were  not  only  useful,  as  a 
most  valuable  substitute  for  the  water-bed,  where  the  sacrum  and 
hips  were  threatened  with  sloughing,  or  in  which  sloughing  had 
actually  taken  place,  but  that  they  were  often  employed  where  the 
scapulae,  or  spine,  or  heels,  were  in  danger,  when  tne  patient  was 
lying  down  or  reclining;  that  he  might  also  sit  on  it  wnen  the  os 
coccygis  and  ischia  required  defence  in  this  posture ;  and  that  in 
injuries,  such  as  fractures  or  diseased  joints,  the  arm  or  the  1^  was 
often  laid  len^hwise,  with  much  advantage,  on  the  same  water^il* 
low,  to  save  the  elbow  or  the  heel  from  the  effects  of  pressure,  the 
water  difiiising  it  so  equally  over  a  large  surface ;  and  moreover, 
that  with  such  a  cushion,  warmth  or  cold  could  also  be  used,  if 
two  tubes  and  stopcocks  were  fixed  to  it,  as  in  Dr.  J.  Amott's  con 
rent  a{^aratus,  though  I  myself  only  used  one  to  fill  it  with  and  let 
out  the  water,  both  of  which  could  oe  done  while  the  ba^  lay  im- 
der  the  patient,  beneath  his  sheet  or  blanket,  or  next  to  his  persoiL 
I  explained  also,  that  the  bag  was  only  to  be  about  half  filled  with 
water,  and  that  if  the  person  was  heavy,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
two  ends  should  be  folded  or  compressed  by  a  weight  or  by  soine 
other  means,  to  keep  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  beneath  the 
body,  instead  of  its  oeing  driven  into  the  two  ends.  I  have  little 
to  add  to  what  I  thus  stated  a  few  months  ago,  except  that  Dr.  J. 
Arnott  informed  me,  I  think,  that  he  was  now  usii^  Vulcanized 
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India-rubber  in  his  apmratUB  for  applving  heat  and  cold,  whether 
with  some  cloth  or  otner  webbing  i  know  not ;  and  that  for  the 
purpose  of  bearing  continued  pressure  under  the  body,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  those  constructed  oy  Mr.  Hooper^  without  any  cloth 
whatever,  can  alone  be  relied  on  as  safe  ana  durable,  and  that  Mr. 
Hooper  has  constructed  a  much  more  convenient  stop-cock  for  the 
purpose  I  wanted,  than  that  which  he  first  made  in  imitation  of 
those  used  in  admitting  a  current  of  water  by  Dr.  Amott. 

CiB$ar  H.  Hawkins* 


ON  THE   OXIDE  OF   SILVER  AS  AN   AGENT   FOR 
THE  EXPULSION  OF  TAPE- WORM. 

Bt  H.  T.  Writtsll,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Birmingham. 

I  HAva  been  mncbpleased  with  the  reports  which  have  ajqpeared 
at  different  times  in  The  Lanoxt  of  the  eiScacy  of  the  Kousso  as 
a  vermifuge  in  cases  of  t«iia.  From  these  reports,  the  claims  of 
the  kousso  to  a  place  in  our  materia  roedica  appear  to  be  thorough- 
ly established,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  valuable  agent 
can  only  be  obtained  at  a  price  which  must  place  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  large  class  of  patients.  On  account  of  the  high  price 
of  this  article,  and  of  the  need  which  every  practitioner  must  nave 
felt  for  a  sub^itute  in  the  place  of  the  common  and  unpleasant  tere- 
binthinate  remedies,  I  am  induced  to  su^;estto  those  who  may  have 
this  opportunity,  a  trial  of  the  oxide  of  silver.  I  am  induced  to 
sumest  this  remedy  in  consequence  of  having  seen  in  two  cases 
uj^r  my  care  the  most  beneficial  results  from  its  employment,  and 
so  far  as  I  may  form  an  opinion  from  so  small  a  number  of  cases, 
I  am  disposea  to  prognosticate  a  favorable  issue  from  the  trial* 
The  first  case  which  came  under  my  notice  was  that  of  a  female  of 
middle  age,  who  at  different  times,  for  the  space  of  about  ten  months, 
had  been  under  my  care,  complaining  of  various  anomalous  symp 
toms,  which  were  supposed  to  arise  trom  the  presence  of  worms  in 
the  intestinal  canal.  I  administered  turpentine  on  two  different  oc- 
casions for  three  successive  momines,  out  although  slight  benefit 
was  obtained  on  each  occasion,  I  only  succeeded  m  bringing  away 
some  few  joints.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  month,  I  had  occasion 
to  prescribe  for  this  patient,  who  was  then  suffering  from  menorrhagia, 
one  grain  of  the  oxide  of  silver  three  times  daily,  with  an  ounce  of 
mixture  containing  six  drachms  of  bitartrate  of  potash  in  the  half- 
pint.  After  she  had  taken  the  fourth  dose,  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  she  haderacuateda  laige  quantity  of  tape-worm, 
and  that  she  felt  better  than  she  had  done  for  many  months  (pre- 
viously. After  this  time  she  remained  free  from  the  symptoms  she 
had  before  manifested  for  some  nine  or  ten  months.  A  few  weeks 
sgOy  she  again  applied  to  me  for  a  repetition  of  thedoae;  the  oxide 
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was  again  given,  with  the  same  effect  as  before.  In  both  iiMtmifft. 
the  worms  were  dead  when  passed. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  a  married  lady,  who  came  under  mj 
care  a  short  time  ago,  complaining  of  dyspeptic  symptoms.  She  ex- 
plained to  me  that  she  haa  sufiered  from  tape-worms  for  some  yean, 
and  had  taken  occasionally  medicines,  with  the  view  of  their  remo- 
val, but  she  had  never  taken  turpentine.  I  presmbed  one  eiain  of 
the  oxide  three  times  daily,  witti  a  mixture  of  bitartrate  oipoUdi 
as  a  purgative.  After  the  third  dose  she  passed  a  large  mass  of 
the  worm,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  one  or  two  days  afterwank, 
during  the  use  of  the  remedy.  Marked  alleviation  of  the  symp> 
toms  was  the  result.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  former  one,  the  worn 
was  dead  when  passed. 

Although  nothing  conclusive  can  be  obtained  from  these  twocases, 
I  think  the  effects  so  marked  in  each,  that  it  would  be  well  for  some 
gentleman  who  has  a  lai^ge  public  practice  to  endeavor  to  asoert^ 
what  may  be  the  value  of  this  a^nt  in  the  cases  named,  and  if 
found  as  successfiil  in  other  hands  as  it  has  been  in  the  two  cases  giv- 
en above,  the  oxide  will  prove  to  be  an  invaluable  remedy  in  cases 
which  at  the  present  time,  we  all  find  to  be  sufficiently  peqslexii^. 
'^Lancet. 

THE  ATMOPYHE. 

One  of  the  most  novel  of  these  inventions  is  suggested  by  Mr. 
D.  O.  Edwards,  a  medical  man,  not  unknown  to  the  readers  of 
Thb  Lancet;  it  is  named  the  <*Atmopyre"  or  solid  gasfirt, 

A  small  cylinder  of  pipe-clay,  varying  in  length  from  two  to  four 
inches,  perforated  with  notes  the  fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
in  imitation  of  Davy's  safety  lamp,  is  employed.  The  cylinder 
has  a  circular  hole  at  one  end,  which  fits  upon  a  '^fish-taiP'  burner; 
gas  is  introduced  into  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  with  the  air  of 
which  it  becomes  mixed,  forming  a  kind  of  artificial  firedamp. 
The  mixture  is  ignited  on  the  outside  of  the  vessel,  and  boms  en* 
tirely  on  the  exterior  of  the  earthenware,  which  is  envelcmd  in  a 
coat  of  pale  blue  flame.  The  clay  cylinder  which  Mr.  Edwards 
calls  a  ^^ood,'*  soon  becomes  red  hot,  and  presents  the  appea^ 
ance  of  a  solid  red  flame.  All  the  heat  of  combustion  is  thus  ac- 
cumulated on  the  clay,  and  is  thence  radiated. 

One  of  these  cylinders  is  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a  minute  or 
two;  but  an  aggre^te  of  these  ^^hoods"  placed  in  a  circle  or  clus- 
ter, and  enclosed  m  an  argillaceous  case,  are  heated  to  an  orange 
color,  and  then  the  case  itself  becomes  bright  red. 

Bjr  surrounding  this  *^sold  eas  fire"  with  a  series  of  cases,  one 
within  another,  Mr.  Edwards  nas  obtained  a  great  intensity  of  heat, 
and  succeeded  in  melting  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  even  iron. 

Mr.  Palmer,  the  engineer  of  the  Western  Gas-light  Company, 
by  burning  two  feet  of  gas  in  an  Atmopyre  of  twelve  '^oods,'* 
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raised  the  temperature  of  a  room  raeasuriDg  8661  cubic  feet,  Jive 
dwrees  of  Fabreabeit  in  seventeen  minutes. 

The  heat  generated  by  burning  gas  in  this  way  is  one  hundred  per 
eent.  greater  than  that  engendered  by  the  ordinary  gas  flame  when 
tested  by  the  evaporation  of  water.  Twenty^fipe  feet  of  gas  burnt 
in  an  Atmopyre  per  hour,  produces  steam  sufficient  for  one  horse 
power.  Hence  the  applicability  of  the  invention  to  baths,  brew* 
ing,  &c. 

The  inventor's  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  warm- 
ing of  invalids'  apartments,  and  for  this  purpose  he  employs  the 
following  apparatus:-— 

A  battery  of  twelve  ^^hoods"  is  enclosed  in  an  earthen-ware  case^ 
iRrfaicb,  becomii^  heated  to  600  deg.  Fahrenheit,  forms  a  reposito- 
ty  of  heat.  This  is  placed  in  an  outer  case  of  china,  terra  cotta, 
or  any  other  ornamental  ware.  The  products  of  combustion  are 
carried  awa^  bj^  a  small  pipe  into  the  chimney.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  let  this  pipe  remain  in  alto  relievo  in  the  apartment.  The 
fresh  air  is  brought  from  outside  the  dwelling  through  a  tube  about 
six  inches  in  diameter,  which  communicates,  by  means  of  a  valvu- 
lar iron  plate,  with  the  space  between  the  two  cases.  The  air  as- 
cends in  this  area  in  large  quantities,  is  warmed  in  its  transient 
contact  with  the  inner  case,  enters  the  roum  through  large  holes  in 
the  top  of  the  stone,  at  a  blood-temperature,  and  spreads  equally 
through  the  apartment. 

This  fire  presents  a  cheerful  aspect  through  the  wide  orifice  of 
the  stone,  which  is  covered  with  glass,  and  is  visible  to  every  in- 
mate. The  expense  of  such  a  fire  is  sixpence  a  day,  at  the  pre^ 
ent  price  of  gas;  and  its  application  to  cooking,  evaporating  liquids, 
desiccating  aromatic  plants,  &c.,  is  decidedly  economical* 

Hydrogen  burnt  in  the  ^^  Atmopyre"  produces  great  heat,  and  a 
very  bright  fire. 


Sangrado  Redivivtis. — The  Spanish  Journals  narrate  the  case 
of  a  man,  aged  70,  bom  at  Majorca,  of  sanguine  and  apoplectic 
temperament,  who,  according  to  an  approximate  calculation,  ha^ 
during  a  period  of  fiftv-five  years,  been  two  tkoueand  times  bled 
at  the  arm,  and  on  eacn  occasion  at  least  a  pound  of  blood  has  been 
abstracted.  From  the  age  of  fifteen  this  man  was  obliged  to  have 
himself  bled  every  month,  in  order  to  combat  his  tendency  to  apo- 
plexy. At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  the  operation  twice  every  month ;  at  twenty-five,  thrice  a  month ; 
afterwards,  thrice  every  fifteen  days ;  finally,  he  has  sometimes  been 
bled  fourteen  times  in  a  month.  Even  still,  he  is  bled  twice  or ' 
thrice  a  fortnight  to  prevent  hii  tendency  to  apoplexy. — U  Union 
Medicate,  Aug.,  1860. 

33 
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POST-MORTEM  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN 

NEWLAND  MAFFIT. 

Wko  died  from  FaUy  Dtgtntraiionj  XJluraiian  and  Ruptwn 

of  the  Heart. 

BT  J08IAH  C.  NOTT,  U.  D.,  MOBILE. 

The  subject  of  this  case  occupied  a  large  share  of  public  atteo- 
tion  for  many  years,  and  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  ability  or  at> 
taiament.  The  case  itself  is  full  of  interest  and  instmction  to  the 
medical  inquirer,  and  for  this  reason  alone  would  well  merit  a  pege 
in  a  medical  journal;  but  there  are  other  and  weighty  c^osiani* 
tions  which  induce  me  to  place  it  oi  record. 

The  fact  is  notorious  that  this  gentleman  had  beea  suraigned 
before  his  church,  at  the  North,  to  answer  charges  deeply  im^ca- 
ting  his  character,  and  which  had  caused  great  mortification  and 
distress  to  his  family  and  friends.  He  arrived  in  Mobile  about  two 
months  ago,  and  immediately  commenced  the  exercise  of  his  sacred 
avocations.  Immense  crowds  were  attracted  day  after  day  by  his 
extraordinary  pulpit  eloquence.  When  at  the  zenith  of  his  siio> 
cess,  evil  reports  pursued  him — articles  derogatory  to  his  chaiacte 
were  re-pubtished  in  Mobile  from  the  New  York  Police  Gazette — 
considerable  excitement  in  the  town  followed,  and  parties  were  ar- 
rayed for  and  against  him.  He  became  very  much  excited  himself 
— was  much  occupied  in  writing  for  several  da^s  and  nights — ^in 
writing  was  suddenly  taken  ill  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  May, 
aixl  died  in  about  seven  hours,  aged  66  years. 

Suspicions  of  suicide  by  poison  were  soon  bruited  over  the  town, 
and  some  of  those  friends  who  had  proved  true  to  him  through  all 
his  heavy  trials  and  aflSictions,  still  confident  in  his  purity  and  in* 
nocence,  and  fully  aware  of  the  confirmation  which  this  charve 
would  add  in  the  eyes  of  many  to  the  ^ve  accusations  already 
urged,  demanded  a  post-mortem  examination,  which  I  made  at  their 
request. 

Mr.  MalSit,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  staying  with  a  friend 
about  three  miles  from  the  town;  and  when  taken  ill,  a  yoong 
friend  of  mine.  Dr.  E.  P.  Gaines,  a  well  educated  and  intelligent 
practitioner,  then  in  the  neighborhood,  was  called  to  his  assistance 
and  has  kindly  furnished  me  the  following  note  of  tlie  case.  The 
doctor  had  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  patient  before,  nor  had  I 
ever  seen  him  previous  to  the  post-mortem. 

'^Monday,  May  27th,  1850,  between  the  hours  of  7  and  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  I  was  called  to  see  the  Kev.  John  Newland  Maffit 
Found  him  in  great  pain,  which  he  referred  to  the  inferior  sternal 
region.  Suspecting  immediately  an  afiection  of  the  heart,  I  quet- 
tioned  him  if  he  had  ever  had  any  pain  in  his  heart  before.     He 
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answered  that  he  had  had  on  several  occasions  some  dight  pain  in 
his  left  side,  with  a  slight  palpitation,  but  not  of  ranch  moment. 
Auscultation  detected  no  abnormal  sounds,  no  palpitation,  but  the 
heart  beat  regular  and  slow. 

*<He  belched  up  great  quantities  of  wind,  but  there  was  no  dis- 
tension of  the  epigastrium,  or  tenderness.  He  vomited  occasional- 
ly undigested  food,  but  said  he  had  no  nausea.  He  was  perfectly 
cold  all  over,  and  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat.  I  administered  anodynes 
and  carminatives,  applied  a  warm  poultice  with  mustard,  to  the 
■eat  of  pain,  endeavored  to  bring  aoout  re-action,  by  warmth,  to 
the  extremities,  but  nothino;  gave  relief;  he  still  complained  of  the 
pain,  and  would  beat  his  breast  with  bis  clenched  bands.  At  10 
o'clock  I  gave  him  a  large  dose  of  calomel  and  morphine,  also  gave 
several  enemas,  under  wnich,  in  the  course  of  two  hours,  he  seemed 
to  re-act  and  get  warm,  and  he  remarked,  ^Doctor,  I  feel  better 
now  ever^here  else,  but  that  pain  still  remains— it  is  a  persistent 
and  abiding  pain,  that  seems  to  press  through  me  aminst  my  spine.' 
All  this  time  his  pulse  was  regular,  full,  strong,  out  rather  f/010; 
his  strength  was  good,  for  he  got  out  of  bed  several  times  without 
help.  At  1  o'clock  I  repeated  the  calomel  and  morphine;  at  2 
o'clock,  he  said,  *The  pain  has  left  my  breast  and  gone  to  my 
heart  and  left  arm — do  you  think  that  is  a  ^ood  simP  I  asked  him, 
if  in  changing  it  still  retained  its  severity,  and  he  answered  me 
'Tes.'  I  applied  my  hand  over  the  heart,  but  there  was  no  palpi* 
tation.  He  also  said,  ^Doctor  1  think  I  am  getting  weaker,  feel 
my  pulse.'  I  felt  it,  and  though  it  beat  regularly,  it  seemed  slow- 
er and  weaker.  I  left  the  room  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  when  I 
was  suddenly  called  in  to  see  him  die;  his  heart  had  already  stop* 

Kd  beating,  but  he  breathed  two  or  three  times  after  I  got  to  the 
d-side.     The  diagnosis  throughout  was  difficult  and  obscure." 

PosUmarttm, — Stature  short,  stout,  muscular,  inclined  to  be  fat, 
chest  remarkably  large  and  well  developed.  Neither  head  nor  ab- 
domen was  examined.  Lungt  perfectly  sound  throughout,  free 
from  adhesions  or  any  signs  of  disease,  acute  or  chronic.  Peri- 
eardium^  fully  distended  with  fluid,  and  when  opened  was  found 
to  contain  blood  and  serum.  This  b^ing  careful hr  removed  by  a 
sponge,  I  introduced  my  hand  into  the  sac,  beneath  the  heart,  and 
on  grasping  this  organ,  the  contained  blood  was  seen  to  spirt  from 
a  small  perforation  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  left  ventricle,  disclo* 
sing  at  once  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  The  heart  was  then 
removed  from  the  body  for  further  inspection. 

GenBral  appearance  of  Heart, — Large,  pale,  flabby,  and  coated 
with  fat  over  the  greater  part  of  its  surface ;  the  auricles,  aorta, 
polmonaiy  artery  and  veins  completely  imbedded  in  fat. 

Right  Ventricle. — Somewhat  dilated,  whole  exterior  surface 
coated  with  fat,  muscular  substance  flaccid  and  thinner  than  usual, 
diminishing  towards  the  apex,  near  which  muscular  fibres  were  en* 
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tiiely  wanting,  except  a  few  scattered  ones  on  the  eitetnal  snrfaoe; 
the  blood  here  seemed  to  be  retained  in  the  caxrity  sim^y  by  the 
fat;  the  coating  of  fat  at  different  points  was  fiom  three  to  five  or 
six  lines  in  thickness. 

Left  V^nirieU. — This  fatty  covering  extended  from  the  right 
over  to  the  left  ventricle  for  about  an  inch  in  width  the  whole  lewtb 
of  the  septum,  and  the  apex  also  for  abont  an  inch  or  more  was  nt 
On  the  anterior,  middle  portion  of  this  ventricle,  commencing  at 
the  margin  of  the  fat,  was  an  irr^lar,  bruised  looking  patch, 
about  the  size  of  a  dollar,  and  on  the  outer  ed^  of  this  was  the 
fatal  rupture.  When  cut  into,  this  bruised' looking  part  presented 
a  dark  bruised,  bloody  appearance,  not  unlike  recently-henatized 
lung,  the  fibrous  muscular  appearance  being  destroyed.  Toe  cor- 
responding internal  surface  snowed  evident  marks  of  nlceration,  a 
portion  of  the  substance  being  excavated  and  covered  in  part  with 
a  thin  cyst;  the  surface  around  the  patch,  on  the  inside,  was  red, 
inflamed,  with  deposition  of  coagulable  lymph.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  this  spot  of  the  heart,  which  seemed  to  be  the  most 
chseased,  and  in  wnich  the  rupture  took  place,  was  more  free  from 
fat  than  any  other;  it  joined  the  fat  portion  abnipily  in  half  its 
circumference.  This  ventricle,  I  think,  was  a  little  dilated.  There 
was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  auricles  except  being  buried  in  fat,  and 
the  mitral,  tricuspid  and  semi-lunar  valves  were  all  perfectly 
healthy. 

Mr.  MaflSt,  as  stated,  had  only  been  in  Mobile  a  few  weeks, 
and  I  could  get  no  satisfactory  information  as  to  the  previous  histo- 
ry of  the  case.  He  had  been,  for  soma  da}  s'previous  to  bis  death, 
laborine  under  a  slight  attack  of  diarrhcea,  but  his  friends  believed 
him  to  be  in  vigorous  health.  When  questioned  by  Dr.  Gaines, 
he  stated  that  he  had  had  some  slight  palpitation  and  pain  in  his 
left  side.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  mucn  aisease  should  have  exis- 
ted, with  so  few  symptoms  to  indicate  it,  though  similar  examples 
are  on  record. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  organic  disease  had  existed  for  months, 
leading  inevitably  to  death.  What  influences  his  protracted  men- 
tal excitement  exercised  in  causing  the  disease,  must  remain  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt;  and  though  the  malady  is  one  which  marches  steadilj 
onward,  it  is  highly  jprobable  that  its  termination  was  hastened  bj 
noral  causes. — N.  0.  Med.  if  Surg.  Jour. 

(Cr  Broken-ione  Fever  is  the  title  of  an  epidemic  which  the 
Charleston  Courier  says  they  have  a  little  of  there  at  this  time.  It 
Usually  lasts  two  or  three  days,  commencing  with  pains  in  the  leg* 
and  knees,  and  ending  with  headache  and  weariness. 
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TREATMENT  OF  INTERNAL  HEMORRHOIDS. 

Dr.  I.  P.  Garvin,  in  an  interesting  article  in  the  Southern  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal  (March,  I860,)  states  that  he  has  treated 
a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  internal  hemorrhoids,  some  of 
them  very  severe  and  of  long  standing,  by  the  use  of  cold  water, 
in  the  following  manner : 

He  directs  about  a  gill  of  cold  water  to  be  thrown  into  the  rec- 
tum immediately  before  every  attempt  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  and 
that  this  enema  be  retained  several  minutes,  if  possible.  This  uso* 
ally  produces  an  evacuation  of  the  faeces,  which  have  been  so  far 
souenedon  their  surface,  as  to  permit  their  escape  without  the  least 
straining  or  irritation.  After  every  evacuation,  it  will  be  proper  to 
use  ablutions  of  the  parts,  more  especially  in  such  cases  as  are  at- 
tended by  some  protrusion  of  the  bowels. 

This  treatment  is  to  be  continued  until  some  days  after  all  unea- 
siness is  removed.  In  old  or  very  severe  cases,  to  effect  such  amend- 
ments generally  requires  several  weeks.  It  is  highly  important  to 
impress  upon  tne  patient,  the  absolute  necessity  of  perseverance  in 
the  use  of  cold  water,  even  though  he  should  be  so  far  relieved  as 
to  feel  almost  well,  for  if  it  be  suspended  too  soon,  a  very  slight 
cause  will  bring  on  a  relapse.  So  decided  is  the  relief  afforded  oy 
this  treatment,  that  few  persons  would  be  disposed  hastily  to  aban* 
don  it,  but  for  the  inconvenience  of  applying  it  daily.  The  ordi- 
nary apparatus  for  enemata  are  so  unwieldy,  that  they  cannot  be 
carried  iboixt  conveniently.  All  difficulty  from  this  source  may  Be 
obviated  by  the  employment  of  a  small  pewter  syringe  with  a  ring 
handle  to  the  piston.  One  which  will  hold  two  ounces  is  veiy 
convenient,  and  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  when  necessary.  ^ 

When  such  enemata  of  cold  water  fail  to  procure  sufficient 
alvine  evacuations,  the  quantity  of  fluid  may  be  increased  to  half 
a  pint,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  mild  laxatives.  Active 
purgation  roust  be  carefully  avoided.  The  patient  should  be  ad- 
vised,  never  to  aid  the  natural  expulsive  action  of  the  bowels  hv 
straining.  If  an  evacuation  cannot  be  procured  without  such  ei* 
forts,  it  is  best  to  postpone  it  until  aided  by  the  action  of  a  laxa* 
tive.  If  the  convenience  of  the  patient  will  permit,  it  will  prove 
advantageous  to  change  the  usual  nour  for  the  daily  defecation,  to 
a  regular  hoar  in  the  evening — just  before  retiring  for^the  night. 
This  will  obviate  the  gravitation  of  blood  consequent  upon  the  erect 
position. 

This  treatment  will  usually  succeed  equally  well  in  hemorrhoids 
attended  by  hemorrha^^.  In  this  form  of  the  disease,  cold  water 
will  be  found  a  most  efficient  astringent. 
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IODINE  IN  FRESH  WATER  PLANTS. 

The  improvements  of  modem  chemistry  have  thrown  no  incon- 
siderable light  on  therapeutics,  bv  showing  that  many  of  oar  old 
and  best  popular  medicines  owe  tneir  value  to  certain  substances, 
the  action  of  which,  in  a  simple  state  is  well  determined.  Thus  it 
has  long  since  been  shown  that  the  active  properties  of  burned 
sponge  are  due  to  the  iodine  which  it  contains,  am  it  seems  proba> 
Die  that  many  other  remedies  of  a  similar  kind  derive  their  effica- 
ey  from  the  presence  of  the  same  substance  in  them. 

Mr.  Lindlay,  I  believe,  was  the  first  who  pointed  ont  the  exis- 
tence of  iodine  in  water-cresses.  A  French  botanist,  M.  Chatio. 
has  confirmed  this  fact,  and,  moreover,  shown  that  iodine5  in  fijreat- 
er  or  lesser  quantity,  forms  an  element  of  all  fresh-water  {Sants. 
M.  Chatin  has  likewise  ascertained, 

1.  That  plants  growing  in  running  streams,  or  in  water  agitated 
by  the  winds,  contain  more  iodine  than  those  which  inhabit  stag- 
nant waters. 

2.  That  the  proportion  of  iodine  is  very  small  in  those  planb 
which  are  imperfectly,  or  for  a  short  time,  submerged. 

3.  The  proportioon  of  iodine  in  fresh-water  plants  does  not  zfh 
pear  to  depena  on  the  nature  of  the  plant  itself,  or  on  the  place  it 
occupies,  m  the  natural  order  of  vegetable  bodies. 

From  the  quantity  of  iodine  contained  in  water-cresses,  the  au- 
thor concludes  that  the  popular  idea  of  their  usefulness  in  cases  of 
pthisis,  scrofula,  &c.,  is  well  founded.  The  plant  which  ctows  in 
running  streams  has  ever  been  more  esteemed  than  those  wnicb  are 
produced  in  marshy  situations;  and  here,  again,  the  popular  notion 
IS  confirmed  by  chemical  research.  Conium,  also,  is  a  plant  which 
contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  iodine,  and  its  anti-scrofuious 
properties  have  been  extolled  by  physicians  of  the  old  and  modem 
school.  Amongst  the  latter  may  be  named  M.  Trousseau,  who 
considers  it  a  remedv  little  inferior  to  the  cod-liver  oil  in  scrofula. 
— Zr*  Union  Medicah^  April,  1860. 


'  I 


PuBRPBRAL  Fbver. — It  has  of  late,  been  again  proposed,  in 
France,  to  use  injections  of  tepid  water  into  the  uterus,  to  control 
the  fatal* effects  of  the  metro-peritonitis  following  labour.  Dr. 
RocMB  advocated  this  treatment  in  1844,  in  the  Gazette  Medicalt^ 
stating  that  he  had  met  with  great  success  by  adhering  to  it,  and 
M.  Gbnsoul,  of  Lyons,  ^ve  it  as  his  opinion,  a  few  days  aso,  in 
V  Union  Medicale^  that  phlebitis  of  the  uterus  is  often  brou^t  on 
by  the  detritus  and  clots  stagnating  in  the  womb,  and  that  warm 
douching,  in  removing  these,  contributed  largely  in  keeping  off  the 
iatal  effects  of  the  uterine  inflammation. 
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THE  WATER.GUSHION  FOR  BED-BIDDEN 

PATIENTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  Thb  Latobt. 

Sir, — A  letter  having  been  published  from  Mr.  Sampson,  on  the 
use  of  the  water-cushion,  perhaps  yqu  will  favour  me  with  the  in- 
sertion of  the  following  statement: — 

In  the  year  1845,  Dr.  Amott  of  Brighton,  directed  my  attention 
to  the  subject  of  water-cushions.  He  suggested  Macintosh  cloth 
as  the  material  for  their  construction;  but  I  found,  after  several 
trials,  its  unfitness  for  the  puroose,  from  its  want  of  durability,  and 
tendency  to  be  affected  by  different  temperatures.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins,  I  resumed  my  ex- 
periments with  various  kinds  of  caoutchouc;  amongst  others,  with 
the  sheet  Indian  rubber,  lined,  but  with  the  same  want  of  success. 
At  last  I  was  induced  to  try  the  Vulcanized  Indian  rubber,  and  the 
result  was  most  satisfactory.  I  found  that  its  elasticity  was  not 
the  least  impaired  by  heat  or  cold,  and  that  it  supported  with  im- 
punity a  range  of  temperature  from  that  of  boiling  waterto  below  zero. 

These  V ulcanizea  cushions  were  first  used  in  private  practice  by 
Mr.  Ciesar  Hawkins  in  1847,  and  employed  at  St.  Greoige's  Hospi- 
tal in  January,  1848,  since  which  period  they  have  been  in  con- 
stant use  there.  I  understood  that  they  are  still  as  perfect  as  when 
I  first  applied  them,  and  from  other  parties  the  accounts  I  receive 
are  equally  satisfactory. 

I  would  also  observe  that  instead  of  the  screw  and  cork  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Sampson,  I  have  attached  to  the  cushions  a  tube, 
with  a  stop-cock  and  funnel,  which  allows  the  waterto  be  changed* 
or  its  temperature  modified,  without  removing  the  cushion  or  dis- 
turbing the  patient. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

William  Hoopsb. 

Fbbbifugb  and  Antipbbiodic  Pbopbbtibb  of  Chloboforic*^- 
M.  Delioux  lately  read  to  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  a 
communication  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  benefit  he 
had  derived  from  the  internal  use  of  chloroform  in  intermittent  fe- 
vers which  had  resisted  quinine.  It  would  appear  from  the  tenor 
of  the  author's  remarks,  that  no  unpleasant  effects  have  been  wit- 
nessed, the  only  action  of  the  medicine  being  that  of  suspending 
the  febrile  paroxysms.  The  usual  dose  is  from  thirty  to  forty 
drops,  given  in  three  portions  a  few  hours  before  the  expected  ac- 
cess, taking  care  that  the  last  dose  is  given  about  three  hours  prior 
to  the  fit.  In  obstiiiate  tertian  and  quartan  fevers  the  author  gives 
the  medieine  daily,  increasing  the  dose  on  the  days  of  the  access, 
and  subsequently  reducing  it. — V  Union  Mtdicatt^  April,  1860. 
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SiMGULAB  Trahck  — At  the  village  of  Farrington,  situated  abort 
nine  miles  from  Bristol,  on  the  road  to  Wells,  a  yoang  woman, 
named  Ann  Cromer,  the  daughter  of  a  master  mason,  now  lies  in 
a  complete  state  of  catalepsy,  in  which  extraordinary  trance-Iiif 
eooditiOQ,  should  she  survive  till  next  November,  she  will  have  bees 
for  no  less  than  thirteen  years.  During  the  whole  of  this  extende^ 
period  she  has  not  partaxen  bf  any  solid  food,  and  the  vital  princi- 

Sie  haa  only  been  sustained  by  the  mechanical  administration  of 
uids.     Although,  of  course,  reduced  to  almost  ajperfect  skeleton, 
her  countenance  bears  a  very  placid  expression.     Her  respiration  is 
perceptible,  her  liands  warm,  and  she  has  some  indication  of  exis- 
tent consciousness.     Upon  one  occasion,  when  asked  if  suflering 
from  pain  to  squeeze  the  band  of  her  mother,  placed  in  hers  for 
that  purpose,  a  slight  pressure,  the  mother  avers,  was  distingoisha- 
ble;  and  frequently,  wnen  suffering  from  cramp,  she  has  heard  her 
make  slight  moans.     About  16  weeks  ailer  the  coDfimencemeot  of 
her  trance,  she  was  seized  with  the  lockjaw,  which  occasions  great 
difficulty  in  affording  nourishment.    The  unfortunate  young  woman 
is  twenty^five  years  of  age,  and  has  been  visited  by  several  medical 
gentlemen,  who,  however,  hold  out  no  hopes  of  her  ultimate  recov- 
ery.— Engliuh  paper. 


MiiiK  Sickness. — Ed.  O.  Cult.:  In  No.  16,  page  242,  of  the 

Eesent  volume,  I  notice  an  article  headed  ^^  Milk  Sickness,"  by  I. 
ille,  of  Newark,  O.  Feeling  a  desire  for  more  light  on  that  sub> 
ject,  I  will  state  a  few  facts  that  have  come  within  my  own  ohser* 
vation,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  elicit  further  discussion.  For 
flie  last  five  years  there  has  been  more  or  less  of  what  we  call  '^Tbe 
Trembles"  in  our  neighborhood.  We  use  this  term  from  the  fact 
that  trembling  ir  one  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease when  brutes  are  affected  with  it.  The  disease  has  prevailed 
to  a  considerable  extent  this  summer,  and  altogether  among  cattk 
ranging  at  large,  or  in  woods  pastures.  The  first  case  occ.  rred  in 
the  latter  part  of  June,  and  it  continued  from  that  time  until  the 
close  of  the  drouth;  have  no  knowledge  of  anv  new  case  since  then. 
It  has  usually  been  the  worst  after  or  about  tne  close  of  drouths.— 
I  have  been  informed  by  the  oldest  citizens  of  this  country  that  it 
has  generally  raged  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  but  oc- 
casionally late  in  the  fall.  Some  of  these  worthy  pioneers  say  th^ 
the  Aborigines  of  this  country  declared  that  certain  springs  pro> 
duced  fever  snd  ague  in  their  norses,  or  as  we  call  it,  trembles — or 
milk  sickness:  and  some  of  the  Wyandots  used  to  say  their  horses 
would  die  on  nog  Creek  but  would  fatten  on  Sugar  Creek;  which 
still  seems  to  be  tne  case,  and  is  no  little  annoyance  to  us  new  be- 
ginners in  these  backwoods  of  Ohio.  J.  MOKEHART. 
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CHLORIDE  OP  SODIUM  IN  CORNEITIS. 

Dr.  Tavionot,  of  Paris,  lately  recommended  a  collyrium,  con^ 
posed  of  a  solution  of  common  salt,  in  inflammation  and  ulceration 
of  the  cornea;  and  Dr.  Benoit  of  Montpelier,  has  just  published 
ti^o  cases  of  corneitiS)  in  the  Journal  des  Connaissances  Medico* 
ChiruraicaUi,  where  this  collyriura  is  stated  to  have  been  remark- 
ably effective.  The  first  case  relates  to  a  lad  of  fifteen,  affected 
witn  utcersLtions  of  the  cornea  on  both  sides.  General  bleeding, 
calomeU  frictions  with  mercury  and  belladonna,  and  cauterizations 
iMrith  nitrate  of  silver,  proved  of  no  avail.  At  last,  twelve  days, 
after  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  a  collyrium  of  common  salt 
iMras  tried ;  the  next  day  the  photophobia  had  disappeared,  and  the 
tvro  ulcerations  of  the  cornea,  presenting  a  grey  fundus,  could  now 
be  distinguished.  The  same  collyrium  was  continued  until  com* 
plete  cicatrization,  which  took  place  on  the  twenty-second  day, — 
as  the  leucomatous  spots  were  not  lying  in  the  axis  of  vision,  the 
boy  had  very  good  sight.  The  second  patient  was  a  woman  ot 
forty-two,  affected  with  scrofulous  corneitis:  the  usual  treatment, 
continued  for  three  months,  failed,  and  the  common  salt  effected  a 
cure  in  twenty-one  days. — Land,  lancet. 

Ics  IN  Ophthalmia. — Our  readers  are  aware  that  M.  Chassaig- 
if  AC,  of  Paris,  treats  infantile  purulent  ophtlialmia  by  cold  water 
douching.  This  gentleman  has  lately  advised,  in  the  Gazette  des 
HopitauXj  thq  use  of  ice  in  various  kinds  of  severe  ophthalmia. 
A  great  number  of  affections  of  the  eye  have  been  thus  treated, 
ranging  from  the  ophthalmia  which  succeeds  operations  for  cataract 
and  to  external  violence,  to  hypopium  and  the  most  intense  inflam- 
noations  of  the  cornea.  The  autnor  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  apparatus  of  vision  is  the  one  which  illustrates,  in  the  high- 
est degree,  the  power  of  continuous  applications  of  ice.  M.  Chas- 
saie;nac  does  not,  however,  advocate  the  exclusive  use  of  the  ice, 
and  advises  the  ordinary  therapeutic  means  to  be  combined  with  it. 
It  is  applied  by  means  of  a  kind  of  orbital  mask  of  wire-work,  se- 
cured hy  a  spring,  the  pad  of  which  presses  on  the  occiput.  The 
mask  is  composed  of  two  layers,  between  which  little  bags  of  ice 
are  introduced. 

New  Rkmkdies. — Dr.  Debow,  of  Hartsvilie,  Tennessee,  men- 
tions  that  a  medical  friend  of  his  has  been  experimenting  for  some 
time  past  with  the  berries  of  the  Comus  Florida^  and  tnat  he  has 
obtained  from  them  an  oil  and  an  extract  which  he  believes  will 
be  found  to  {>ossess  active  remedial  qualities.  The  eentleman  is 
still  engaged  in  the  research,  and  promises  to  rive  us  the  results  of 
it  when  he  has  made  more  extensive  trials  with  the  new  remedies. 
We  shall  expect  his  communication  with  some  interest,  persuaded 
as  we  are  that  there  are  valuable  medicinal  properties  in  this  plant 
which  are  not  generally  appreciated. — Y. — We$i.  Journal. 
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JABVIS'S  ADJUSTER. 

An  instrument,  under  this  name,  for  adjustinjg  fractures,  and  re- 
ducing dislocations  has  been  before  the  profession  for  acme  years, 
but  it  has  not  received  the  attention  its  merits  deserve.  It  enjop 
the  confidence,  and  has  received  the  approbatirn  of  a  number  of 
eminent  surgeons,  among  whom  stands  rrofessor  Mott.  We  hav» 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  instrument,  and  take  pleasore 
in  commending  it  as  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  seen, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  a  correct  understanding  of  its  merits,  and  the 
use  of  its  powers,  would  do  much  towards  stopping  those  suits  for 
mal-practice,  that  are  so  annoying  to  Surgeons,  ana  so  injarioos  to 
the  interests  of  the  medical  profession.  It  is  time  that  some  means 
were  adopted  for  this  object.  A  distinguished  Professor  in  New 
York,  Dr.  James  Webster,  made  "the  frequency  of  suits  of  mal- 
practice," the  subject  of  an  introductory  lecture,  before  the  Gene- 
va Medical  College,  last  March,  and  no  one  can  rise  from  the  pen- 
sal  of  that  lecture,  wUhout  feeling  that  a  better  remedy  is  needed 
than  the  one  suggested  by  Professor  Webster.  The  abandonment 
of  a  particular  class  of  patients,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  suits 
at  law,  is  scarcely  professional.  The  statistics  of  Professor  Ham- 
ilton, and  the  quotation  we  made  from  Maclise,  on  the  develope- 
ments  of  broken  bones  in  Dupuytren's  Museum  are  not  very  creiii- 
table  to  modern  surgery,  and  such  things  could  not  exist  under  the 
regulations  of  good  surgery.  We  feel  confident  that  if  sut^geons  use 
the  proper  means,  in  the  reunion  of  fractured  bones,  no  justifiable 
claim  for  mal-practice  would  live  long  before  a  jury. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  containing  Professor  Hamilton's  deplora- 
hie  statistics,  on  fractures,  the  admirable  instrument  of  Dr.  George 
0.  Jarvis,  of  Connecticut,  was  condemned,  by  the  committee  on 
surgery.  It  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  that  we  prefer  the  band- 
age, in  the  treatment  of  fractures,  to  all  other  contrivances,  but  ve 
feel  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  if  we  had  not  acquired,  by  loi^ 
continued  labors,  the  requisite  art  for  applying  the  bandage,  there  is 
nothing  that  so  nearly  approaches  that  treatment,  in  its  perfect  adap* 
tation  to  all  the  requirements  uf  fractures,  as  Jarvis's  adjuster,  it 
has  capacity  for  placing  the  skilful  young  surgeon  on  somethiof 
like  an  equality  with  those  who  have  gained  much  by  expeiienoe. 

In  another  number  we  shall  discuss  the  merits  of  the  e^^rellent 
instrument  of  Dr.  George  O.  Jarvis,  and  endeavor  to  show  its  use- 
fulness to  surgeons  and  physicians.  The  statistics  of  dislocations 
and  fractures,  display  the  limping  gait  of  modern  sui^ry,  and  we 
are  solicitous  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  remedy  the  evil. — B. — Wtd* 
Journal, 
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Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence;  oty  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Al^ 
coholic  liquors  in  Health  and  Disease*  By  Spencer  Thom- 
son, M.  D.     London.     Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  183. 

This  work  is  one  of  those  which  competed  for  a  prize  of  jBlOO, 
offered  b^  Mr.  Eaton  for  the  best  essay  on  the  ^^Use  and  Abuse  of 
Alcohokc  Liquors  in  Health  and  Disease."  The  committee  of 
adjudication  recommended  the  publication  of  this  essay.  Looking 
at  the  real  object  of  the  founder  of  the  prize,  and  at  the  manner  in 
which  this  essay  is  written,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  declaring  our 
conviction  that  to  Dr.  Spencer  Thomson  should  have  been  award- 
ed the  prize  instead  of  to  Dr.  Carpenter.  The  work  before  us  re- 
ally takes  a  very  common-sense  and  philosophical  view  of  the  en- 
tire subject.  ''The  endeavour  of  the  author  has  been,  by  scientif- 
ic demonstration,  to  mark  the  line  between  the  empirical  abuse  and 
the  rational  application  of  one  of  God's  gifls  to  man,  placed  in  his 
power,  not  for  evil,  but  for  good."  Dr.  Spencer  Thomson  has  not 
started  with  a  dogma,  and  made  every  effort  to  brinff  all  his  knowl- 
edste  and  experience  to  prove  a  foregone  conclusion,  out  he  has  trea- 
ted the  subject  fairly  and  honestly. 

The  prize  essayist  on  this  subject  has  distorted  facts,  strained  the- 
ories, and  jumbled  up  together  fictions  and -prejudices  to  attain  his 
object,  as  the  tyrant  of  old  distorted  the  limbs  and  bodies  of  his 
victims  in  order  that  they  might  fit  his  bed  of  torture.  Dr.  Thom- 
son, we  again  repeat,  should  Have  been  the  recipient  of  the  prise. 

Probale  Danosr  FBOif  THB  178B  OF  Cod-Ltveb  Oil.  By 
Dr.  Benson. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Surgical  Society  of  Ire- 
land, Dr.  Benson  made  the  following  statement  regarding  cod-liver 
oil: 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  remedy  of  so  much  power  could 
be  used  with  impunity  in  all  cases.  Having  such  efficacy  in  check- 
ins^  emaciation,  in  restoring  the  wasted  flesh,  and  bringing  back 
color  to  the  faded  cheek,  it  might  be  anticipated  that  it  would  in 
some  cases  of  phthisis  occasion  a  congestfi)  condition  of  the  lung, 
and  even  give  a  tendency,  or  prove  a  predisposing  cause  to  pneu- 
moniaj  and  this  was,  in  fact,  what  be  thou^nt  he  nad  observed  in 
some  instances,  and  it  was  to  this  he  begged  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  meeting. 

It  so  happened  that  in  almost  every  patient  who  died  of  phthisis 
under  his  care  while  using  cod-liver  oil,  he  found  the  lung  conges- 
ted and  consolidated,  not  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tubercles, 
but  through  nearly  the  entire  of  both  lungs.  This  morbid  condi- 
tion, it  is  true,  is  often  met  with  where  no  oil  ha?  been  used,  but  he 
was  struck  with  the  greater  frequency  of  it  in  the  post-mortems  he 
had  made  where  the  oil  was  freely  administered.  ('Dublin  Med. 
Press.')— Meif.  Oaz.j  Feb.  1,  18(M),jp.  216. 
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On  thb  Non-Idbntitt  of  Flbsh  and  Blood  Fibkix. — Li«^ 
has  lately  made  some  important  observations  on  the  propertiff  a 
the  fibrin  of  blood  and  offlesh  substances,  which  have  erroneoodlT 
been  considered  identical. .  The  two  substances  behave  in  vm 
different  ways  when  treated  with  water,  acidulated  with  I-IOth  per 
cent,  of  bydro-chloric  acid.  Blood  fibrin  swells  into  a  gelatiaoa 
mass — corrugated  by  addition  of  acid — reco\ering  its  gebuinooi 
consistence  when  water  is  aeain  added.  Flesh  fibrio,  od  the  c» 
trary,  dissolves  completely,  the  solution  being  rendered  turbid  nab 
by  some  fatty  particles,  which  can  be  separated  by  filtration;  wba 
neutralized,  the  fibrin  coagulate  to  a  thick  white  mass,  soluble  ii 
excess  of  alkali.  Common  salt  added  to  the  alkaline  solution  pro- 
duceA  a  coagulum  soluble  in  excess  of  warm  water;  the  white  mas 
produced  by  the  neutralization  is  also  soluble  in  lime-water;  aad 
the  solution,  when  boiled,  yields  a  coagulum  like  a  dilate  solutioc 
of  white  of  egg.  In  some  kinds  of  flesh — as  in  veal  and  mutton-- 
in  addition  to  this  fibrin,  there  is  another  substance,  insoluble  h 
water,  acidulated  with  hydro-chloric  acid. 

Blood  fibrin  contains  more  nitrogen  than  flesh  fibrin,  hence  Lk- 
big  doubts  whether  it  serves  for  the  formation  of  the  latter  sub- 
stance. Blood  fibrin  has  other  remarkable  properties;  thus,  whec 
completely  immersed  in  water,  it  rapidly  putrefies  when  the  vesse. 
is  placed  in  a  warm  place.  The  fiorin  in  about  three  weeks  dis- 
solves completely,  forming  a  slightly-colored  solution,  which  isoD- 
distinguishable  from  a  solution  of  albumen;  not  only  does  a  coafG- 
lum  form  when  heated,  but  the  coagulated  substance,  as  appcws 
from  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Strecker,  actually  possesses  the  exact  com- 
position of  albumen  (Css-s H(v-99Niv58Si-59 — i  4€Asho-2s)  After  tbe 
coagulum  has  separated,  an  azotised  substance  remains  in  solution 

Liebig  observes  that  blood  fibrin  always  contains  iron,  whic: 
can  be  found  in  the  white  ash  left  on  incineration.  Med.  Tima. 
Aug.  1850. 

Generation  of  Mammalia  and  Birds. — Dr.  DaiaTRATssi,  c 
Cahors,  in  France,  lately  made  several  experiments  on  various  sfit- 
cies  of  mammalia  and  birds,  regarding  the  influence  of  the  vak 
upon  the  offspring.  He  found,  by  bringing  individuids  of  difeec 
ipecies  together,  that  the  first  coition  merely  imparts  life  to  tk 
ovum,  and  that  the  subsequent  ones  bestow  the  coloars  of  the  nak 
upon  the  youn^  for,  the  more  coition  was  repeated,  the  more  lik^ 
nessdid  the  offspring  bear  to  the  parents. — These  views  were  sub> 
mitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris. 

M.  PioRT  recommends  Chloride  of  Sodium,  as  a  substitute  for 
cinchona  in  ague,  having  found  it  successful  in  eight  cases  atteodec 
with  enlarged  spleen.  Two  doses  had,  in  several  instances,  reds- 
ced  the  spleen  to  its  normal  size. 
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The  Medical  and  Clerical  Professions. — In  a  preamble  to  a  set 
of  resolutions  offered  at  a  meeting  of  the  State  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  South  Carolina,  is  found  the  foUowinff:—*^^  Whereas,  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  physicians  to  extend  to  clergymen  the  courtesy 
of  their  services  gratuitously,  in  consideration  of  the  respect  justly 
due  their  sacred  office,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  deplorable  fact 
that  numerous  clergymen  have  become  the  advocates  of  quackeiy 
and  imposture,  by  recommending  secret  medicines  and  preparations 
publicly  in  the  newspapers,  and  more  frequently  privately  to  their 
parishioners,  thus  usin^  their  extensive  influence  against  the  true 
interests  of  science  ana  the  advancement  of  the  medical  sciences 
more  particularly,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  physicians  to  discrimin« 
ate  between  those  who  are  or  are  not  the  friends  of  quackery ;  it  is 
therefore  resolved,"  &c. 


Accidental  Dbath  from  Chloroform. — A  case  illustrative  of 
the  fatal  effects  of  the  incautious  use  of  chloroform  occurred  lately 
at  Sheffield.  The  subject  of  it,  a  young  man  21  years  of  age,  re- 
tired to  bed  at  half-past  eleven.  In  the  night  he  was  heara  to 
moan,  but  it  was  concluded  that  he  was  dreaming.  As  he  did  not 
appear  at  the  usual  time  at  the  breakfast  table,  a  domestic  was  sent 
to  his  bed-foom,  when  he  was  found  lying  in  bed,  life  being  ex- 
tinct.  In  his  hands  be  held  a  handkerchief,  firmly  pressed  to  his 
mouth  and  nostrils.  It  appears  the  unfortunate  gentleman  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  inhaling  chloroform  for  the  purpose  of  allayins;  the 
fitce-ache.  A  bottle  which  had  contained  chloroform  was  tound 
uncorked  in  the  watch-pocket  of  the  bed,  and  in  a  private  drawer 
two  bottles  of  chloroform  were  discovered.  An  inquest  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  Monday,  when  evidence  establishing  the  above 
account  was  given,  and  also  that  the  deceased  had  several  tim^s, 
when  he  inhaled  chloroform,  directed  William  Girt,  foimerly  groom 
to  Mr.  Ray,  to  sit  with  him,  and  to  rouse  him  when  falling  into  a 


of  insensibility,  which  he  had  accordingly  done.  The  post- 
mortem examination  of  the  body  showed  the  blood  to  be  in  a  veiy 
fluid  state  and  very  dark  in  color :  the  ri^ht  cavities  of  the  heart 
were  distended  with  blood,  the  liver  and  kidneys  slightly  congested. 
No  smell  from  which  it  could  be  ascertained  that  chloroform  had 
been  used  could  be  detected. — London  Medical  Gazette^  June, 
1850. 
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MEDICAL  JOURNALS. 

The  incessant  mental  activity  of  the  present  a^  is  displayed  ic 
the  medical  profession  as  well  as  in  other  walks  of  life.  An  im- 
mense mass  of  medical  literature  is  continually  pouring  forth  frof& 
the  press  of  England,  Germany,  France  and  America.  To  read 
even  what  is  published  in  our  own  language  would  be  beyond  the 
power  of  the  most  industrious  phj^ician  who  could  devote  his  time 
to  such  a  purpose,  and  to  purchase  the  works  as  they  issue  from  the 
press  would  be  equally  beyond  the  means  of  any  moderate  fortime. 
Hence  arises  the  necessity  for  our  periodical  literature,  which  eoa- 
bles  those  whose  time  and  means  are  limited,  to  ke^  pace  with  the 
prc^^ress  of  professional  knowledge  at  a  very  triffinsr  expense  of 
time  and  money.  Every  important  work  is  noticed  or  reviewed,  and 
almost  every  important  discovery  referred  to  or  described  by  the 
medical  periodicals. 

The  physician  who  has  completed  his  education  in  oolkge,  is  sop- 
posed  to  have  mastered  the  science  of  his  profession  as  it  stands  ai 
the  time.  But  in  a  few  years  of  practice  he  may  find  himself  far  id 
the  rear  of  younger  students.  He  has  not  only  grown  rusty  in  his 
attainments,  but  he  is  ignorant  of  many  important  hioovations  and 
improvements,  which  have  been  introduced  since  he  acquired  his 
education.  To  prevent  this  decline  in  knowledge,  and  to  maintais 
an  honorable  standing,  there  is  but  one  method  that  is  generally  pnc* 
ticable — regular  reading. 

But  it  is  not  merely  by  reading  books ;  the  quantity  of  book-read- 
ing necessary  for  such  a  purpose  involves  a  greater  expenditurR  of 
time  and  money  than  physicians  are  either  able  or  willing  to  under- 
take. Medical  periodicals  alone  are  ade(]uate  to  meet  the  want 
Every  physician  should  regard  it  as  his  duty  to  appropriate  tweoty 
or  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum  to  maintaining  his  professioDBl 
knowledge  in  a  respectable  and  progressive*  condition  by  means  of 
medical  journals.    Yet  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  many,  when  they 
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have  commeneed  the  practice  of  their  professioii,  lelioqaiah  the  cul« 
^tvation  of  science,  and  without  taking  a  single  periodical,  travel  in 
the  monotonous  routine  of  practice,  entirely  unconscious  of  the  im* 
provements  which  are  in  daily  progress  all  over  the  world. 

Such  physicians  are  insensible  of  the  richness  of  the  repast  which 
they  avoid.  They  do  not  appreciate  the  great  advantages  and  econ- 
omies of  Medical  Journalism.  They  do  not  reflect  upon  the  im- 
mense number  of  laborious  and  expensive  medical  works  which  are 
reviewed  and  gleaned  by  authors  and  editors,  and  the  numerous 
other  sources  of  knowledge  which  are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
enriching  the  pages  of  our  monthly  and  qtuuterly  publications. 
They  do  not  reflect  that  for  the  trifling  sum  of  two  or  three  or  five 
dollars  per  annum,  they  are  enabled  to  receive  in  a  compendious 
form  an  amount  of  knowledge— which,  by  their  own  most  diligent 
studies  and  researches,  they  could  not  possibly  have  obtained  in  a 
life-time,  or  by  the  outlay  of  many  hundreds  of  dollars.  There  is^ 
indeed,  too  great  an  apathy  upon  this  subject — the  importance  of 
medical  periodicals  has  never  been  sufficiently  insisted  upon  by 
medical  teachers- 

An  indiscriminate  recommendation  of  all  that  are  published  would 
not  be  justified  by  their  comparative  merits.  Still  it  may  be  fredy 
aflSrmed  that  there  is  not  a  medical  journal  published  in  the  United 
States  or  Europe,  which  is  not  to  an  intelligent  ]diysician  worth 
many  times  tlie  price  of  its  subscription.  The  leading  medical 
joarnal  of  the  Old  World  is  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Review,  hi  this  able  quarterly  review,  which  may  be  obtain- 
ed in  this  country  at  the  very  moderate  price  of  three  dollars  per 
annum,  there  is  a  great  amount,  not  only  of  useful  knowledge,  but 
of  profound  research  in  reference  to  the  most  abstruse  subjects  of 
investigation.  This  Review  is  characterized  by  a  greater  spirit  o( 
toleration,  and  by  much  mora  philosophic  and  odlarged  views  ct 
medical  science  and  philosophy  than  its  rival,  the  London  Lancet. 

The  Lancet,  edited  by  Mr.  Wakley,  and  reprinted  in  Amerka, 
oionthly,  at  $6  per  aunum,  contains  nu  enormous  amount  of  medi- 
cal reading,  three-fourths  of  which  will  scarcely  repay  the  time 
spent  in  its  perusal.  From  each  number  a  few  pages  of  useful  mat- 
ter may  be  gleaned,  but  a  lai^  portion  of  its  contents  is  emphati* 
cally  ^ra«4y-*consi9ting  of  prosy  essays  with  little  pith  or  point* 
The  Lancet  is  characterised  by  the  most  narrow-minded  and  ven- 
omous  opposition  to  all  liberal  progresSi  and  displaya  an  active  hoa- 
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tilitjTf  not  onlyagninst  Hydropathy,  IloauBopathyt  MeaoieriHD,  &c^ 
b«t  against  its  more  dignified  and  learned  neighbor,  the  Medico-Chh 
mrgical,  which  it  aecuses  ot'  cherishing  and  lending  aid  to  luedicaJ 
heresies.  8ach  journals  as  the  Lancet  should  be  discarded  by  every 
medical  Uberal. 

Braithwaite's  fietiospect,  and  Banking's  Abstract,  furnish  a  Tery 
eondensed  and  comprehensive  view  of  cotemporery  medical  acieiice, 
published  twice  a  year,  each  at  $1,60  per  annum. 

Of  American  publications — the  oldest  and  most  infloentiai  is  the 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  publisiied  at  Philadelphia, 
quarterly,  at  $5,00  per  annum.  The  New  York  Jcnimal  of  Medi- 
eiae,  published  bi*monthly,  at  $3«00  per  annmn,  is  a  cheap  and 
very  respectable  Journal,  cmitli's  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
jMrnal  furnishes  about  tweiif y  pages  weekly,  at  thre9  dolla'$  per 
annum.  Its  articles  are  generally  practical  and  short.  Its  editor 
supports  Hunkerism  as  usual,  but  will  now  and  then  admit  a  few 
itords  in  his  pages  from  the  other  sale. 

Other  respectable  Journals  are  published  in  Louisvillei  Charles- 
ton, New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Coli)mbt»»,  St 
Lanis,  Bnfhlo,.dx.,  almost  every  respectable  medical  8ch<N>l  being 
connected  with  a  medical  journal,  edited  by  its  feculty.  Monthly 
periodicals  devoted  to  medioal  reform,  are  published  at  Rochester, 
Nl  Y.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Memphis,  TeniL,  each  at  one  dollar 
p^  annum. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  abundance  and  cheapoess  of  medicsl 
literature,  it  is  far  from  being  adequately  sustained  by  the  patronsge 
of  physicians.  The  greater  portion  of  our  medical  journals  scarce- 
ly  even  pay  their  expenses,  as  their  circulation  is  limited,  and  many 
of  those  who  ought  to  be  subscribers,  either  refuse  to  subscribe,  or 
impoee  upon  the  good-natured  credulity  of  the  printers  and  |iubli»k- 
ers  and  pay  nothing  ior  what  they  receive.  This  has  been  the  case 
heretofore  with  the  Eclectic  Journal.  Too  many  of  its  readeis 
have  been  reading  it  at  the  expense  of  tfie  publishers — postponiiy 
payment  until  serious  doubts  might  be  entertained  whether  they 
ever  had  any  design  of  paying  at  all.  With  the  comraenoefnent  of 
the  next  volume,  the  cash  ststbm  will  be  adopted,  and  no  Jonrnsli 
Will  be  sent  until  the  money  has  been  received.  My  readers  will 
tfterefore  please  to  attend  at  once  to  ttna  matter,  and  if  they  have 
any  idea  of  taking  the  next  volume,  remit  fbrtkwUk,  so  as  to  leach 
Ofncinnati  before  the  first  of  January* 
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The  development  of  scientific  principles  which  may  eaable  us 
to  trace  any  of  the  phenomena  of  life  to  the  infloencc  of  chemical 
and  electric  forces,  must  tend,  in  a  great  degree,  to  advance  the 
state  of  IHiysiological  knowledge,  and  to  reduce  the  mysterious 
operations  of  vitafaction  to  known  and  determinate  laws.  During 
the  present  century  much  speculation  has  prevailed  in  regard  to  the 
part  which  electricity  phiys  in  the  human  system,  and  many  exper- 
iments have  been  institnted  to  test  its  efficacy  for  the  cure  of  disease, 
and  for  accelerating  the  growth  of  plants.  But  from  the  very  lim- 
ited  knowledge  which  could  be  obtained  respecting  this  subtle  agent, 
and  a  still  greater  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  vitality,  such  experi- 
mental inquiries  could  not  be  pursued  in  a  very  systematic  manner, 
and  the  success  attending  them  has  been  limited  to  a  few  acciden- 
tal discoveries.  Indeed,  the  good  effects  which  they  might  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  by  elucidating  vital  phenomena  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  frustrated  in  consequence  of  the  injudicious  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  prosecuted  by  most,  physiologists,  whose 
researches  instead  of  being  first  directed  to  the  most  simple  oiganic 
changes,  have  been  ffenerally  devoted  to  fruitless  attempts  to  ex- 
plain the  most  difficult  and  most  complicated  operations  m  the  do- 
main of  life. 

From  a  belief  that  the  numerous  facts  and  principles  which  the 
discoveries  of  late  years  have  brought  to  light,  must  render  inqui- 
ries of  this  nature  more  successful  than  they  were  at  any  former 
period.  I  have  been,  for  some  time,  engaged  in  investigating  the 
office  which  electricity  performs  in  vegetation  and  in  the  roost  sim- 

Ele  fimctions  of  animal  economy.  Humble  as  the  task  which  I 
ave  undertaken  may  appear,  it  is,  perhaps,  as  great  as  chemistry 
in  its  present  state  can  ramish  the  means  of  achieving;  and  it  does 
not  seem  advisable  to  raise  an  impoitant  structure  on  a  less  secure 
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foundation.  The  laws  of  life  and  the  several  attribates  of  the  vi- 
tal principle,  thoogh  calculated  to  awaken  sublime  feelings  in  the 
imagination,  are  generally  set  forth  b^  writers  in  too  vague  and  in- 
definite a  manner,  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  exact  theoiTt  as  iiodK 
ing  will  be  so  conducive  to  accuracy  as  to  observe  sucn  a  degree 
of  precision  in  our  inquiries,  as  may  enable  us  to  ascertain  the 
strict  accordance  of  our  conclusions  with  the  results  of  observe- 
tion. 

In  my  former  writings,  I  have  shown  that  several  changes  inci- 
dent to  veeetation  mav  be  identified  with  those  which  shoidd  re- 
sult from  uie  action  oi  electricity.  I  have  likewise  shown  that  Uie 
oxydation  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil,  must  produce  a  circnla> 
tion  of  electrical  currents  between  the  roots  and  branches  of  plants. 
The  existence  of  these  currents  has  been  pcoved  by  reoent  ei^eo- 
ments.  But  it  now  seems  necessary  tp  consider  whether  they  are 
of  sufficient  intensi^  to  produce  the  chemical  changes  which  I  ss- 
cribed  to  them;  as  they  are  far  more  delicate  than  those  nsoally 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  decomposition  with  the  galvanic  hst> 
tery.  From  their  extreme  weakness,  the  chemical  action  which 
they  perform  has  been  hitherto  overlooked,  though  their  existence 
in  plants  has  been  ascertained  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  We 
must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that,  in  causing  a  muscle  to  ccmtraot, 
the  most  feeble  galvanic  currents  produce  a  mechanical  effect  which 
appears  truly  astonishing;  and  currents  equally  insignificant  have 
been  found  capable  of  separating  bodies  in  opposition  to  the  stroog- 
est  bonds  of  affinity.  This  wonderful  efficiency  for  chemical  op- 
erations is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  certain  conditions  which  are 
presented  by  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  apparatus  used  for  the 
electro-decompositions  to  which  they  are  applied.  But  it  will  ap- 
pear on  a  careful  examination,  that  the  same  conditions  are  famish- 
ed by  the  peculiar  structure  of  every  plant,  and  in  greater  perfection 
than  could  result  from  any  effort  of  human  skill;  and  so  perfect  is 
the  mechanism  for  attaining  the  same  object  in  the  bieber  orders  of 
life,  that  the  tissues  of  men  and  animals  are  not  only  sensible  to 
the  galvanic  currents  generated  in  their  frames,  but  are  even  afiEeded 
by  the  most  feeble  manifestation  of  terrestrial  electrcity. 

To  render  very  weak  ralvanic  currents  adequate  to  chemical  ac^ 
tion,  or  to  increase  the  efficacy  of  those  which  are  more  powerful, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  that  both  portions  of  the  soluticm,  in 
which  each  wire  was  immersed,  should  be  separated  by  a  porous 
partition  which,  without  being  impervious  to  the  fluid,  may  pre- 
vent their  mixture.  The  me  of  an  impervious  barrier  betvreen  the 
wires  would  efiectually  arrest  the  decomposition,  which  is,  howev- 
er, always  facilitated  hy  impeding  the  communication  in  this  man- 
ner. In  the  electrolysis  of  a  saUne  solution,  when  the  products 
resulting  from  decomposition  are  retained  by  the  liquid,  the  use  of 
partitions  or  some  contrivance  of  the  same  nature  is  indispensable 
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to  the  success  of  the  operation,  evea  when  powerful  galvanic  cur- 
rents are  employed.  But  if  a  compound  is  separated  into  bodiet, 
one  of  which  is  evolved  from  the  solution  in  a  gaseous  form,  or 
enters  new  combinations  by  acting  chemically  on  some  substance 
at  the  pole  of  the  battery,  or  even  on  the  wire  which  forms  the 
pole  itself,  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  electric  power  will  be 
sufficient  for  slowiv  effecting  a  decomposition.  The  porous  parti- 
tions, though  not  absolutely  necessary  mthis  instance,  will  be  found 
to  exercise  a  co-operating  influence,  and  a  concurrence  of  all  the 
circumstances  favorable  to  decomposition  will  render  the  most  fee- 
ble  currents  of  electricity  capable  of  gradually  disuniting  bodies 
held  together  by  the  most  stubborn  ties  of  affimhr. 

The  manner  m  which  electro-decomposition  is  facilitated,  in  these 
instances,  may  be  readily  explained  by  supposing  that  the  force  of 
the  current  is  exerted,  not  only  in  separating  the  com^nent  parts 
of  a  compound,  but  also  in  preventing  them  m>m  reuniting.  When, 
for  example,  sulphate  of  soda  is  submitted  to  galvanic  action,  or 
electrolyzed,  the  soda  separates  at  the  negative  wire,  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid  at  the  positive.  But  the  acid  and  the  alkali  still  re- 
main in  the  solution,  ready  to  obey  the  force  of  affinity,  whenever 
the  controlling  ^wer  is  withdrawn.  If  the  galvanic  current  pre- 
vent their  combination,  it  is  evident  that,  after  some  time,  its  whole 
force  must  be  expended  in  keeping  apart  the  large  quantity  of  free 
acid  and  alkali  which  accumulate  at  the  respective  poles.  If  we 
suppose  that  electricity  is  endued  with  no  passive  force  to  prevent 
the  union  of  bodies,  but  is  only  capable  ot  separating  them  accor- 
ding as  they  unite,  our  ultimate  conclusion  respecting  its  efficiency 
will  be  the  same;  for  when  their  quantity  has  increased  to  a  certain 
extent,  they  must  reunite  as  fast  as  they  are  separated.  In  either 
case  it  is  evident  that  the  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  de- 
composition proceeds  from  the  disposition  of  the  bodies  liberated 
at  each  pole,  to  return  to  the  combination  which  has  been  destroyed. 
But  the  force  of  affinity  comes  into  play  only  when  the  bodies  be- 
tween which  it  exists  are  blended  together  by  a  mixture  of  the  so- 
lutions which  contain  them;  and  it  is  by  retarding  this  mixture  that 
the  porous  partition  between  the  electrodes  diminish  the  resistance 
proceeding  from  chemical  forces,  and  cause  them  to  yield  to  a  de- 
composing agent  of  very  inconsiderable  energy.  This  opinion  is 
connrmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  evo- 
lution of  the  resulting  elements  from  the  electrolized  solution  m  a 
gaseous  form,  or  by  the  occurrence  of  such  chemical  changes  at 
the  poles  as  may  prevent  their  return  to  the  state  in  which  they 
previously  existed. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  this  explanation  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  conflicting  theories  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which 
electro-decomposition  takes  place;  for  in  whatever  manner  we  sup- 
pose  the  bodies  to  be  separated,  the  consequences  I  have  alluded  to 
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most  reault  from  their  presence  at  the  poles  or  electrodes, 
ing  the  itK|tiir}r  farther,  it  will  appear  evident,  (bat  whatever  im- 
pedes the  diflHision  of  liquids  witnout  entirely  preventing  it,  may^  be 
employed  to  facilitate  the  chemical  operations  which  galvanism 
peitbrms.  In  glass  tubes  liquids  of  different  kinds  mingle  together 
very  slowly,  and  their  mixture  is  retarded  as  the  tube  oecreases  in 
diameter  or  increases  in  length.  Accordingly  they  have  been  found 
to  assist  in  the  decomposition  of  bodies  by  electric  currents.  When 
the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  are  immersed  in  two  glasses  con- 
taininff  a  saline  solution,  a  communication  being  made  between 
both  by  a  portion  of  the  liquid  enclosed  in  glass  syphons,  it  will 
be  found,  after  some  time,  that  the  acid  has  oeen  transferred  into 
one  vessel  and  the  base  into  the  other.  As  the  syphons  diminish 
in  diameter,  they  become  better  adapted  to  promote  the  decompo*- 
sition;  and  moist  cotton  fibres  or  pieces  of  asbestus  in  which  the  con* 
ducting  liquid  is  enclosed  in  mucn  more  narrow  passages,  have  been 
found  far  more  effectual  for  attaining  the  same  object. 

From  these  principles,  it  must  be  readily  inferred  that  the  ceDo- 
lar  tissue  of  plants  constitutes  a  most  admirable  arrane;ement  for  the 
play  of  galvanic  currents,  and  is  calculated  to  render  them  ade> 
quate  to  the  chemical  purposes  which  vegetation  requires.  Tlie 
nature  of  the  present  investigation  renders  it  necessary  to  show  the 
cause  from  which  these  currents  originate,  though  their  existence 
in  plants  have  been  proved  so  conclusively  by  experiments,  that  we 
need  not  rely  on  theoretical  evidence  alone.  The  most  simple  case 
in  which  their  presence  and  their  action  can  be  recognized  by  the 
light  which  science  affords,  is  presented  by  the  growth  of  perennial 
plants  during  spring,  when  the  development  of  the  leaves  commen- 
ces. On  the  elevation  of  temperature  which  then  occurs,  the  roots 
of  plants  and  the  organic  matter  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  un- 
dergo fermentation,  by  combiningwith  oxygen,  and  forming  carbon- 
ic  acid  and  other  compounds.  From  the  presence  of  air  and  mem- 
ture  in  the  soil,  tliis  cnemical  action  must  proceed  with  great  vigor 
at  the  roots,  while  it  will  be  in  a  great  measure  suspended  at  the 
stem  and  branches,  which  are  acted  on  by  the  air  alone.  Indeed, 
the  friction  of  the  air  against  the  branches,  and  the  evaporation 
from  their  surfaces,  must  tend  to  exempt  them  from  oxydation,  by 
rendering  their  electric  state  negative.  In  this  unequal  degree  « 
chemical  action  we  recognize  one  of  the  conditions  for  generating 
galvanic  currents.  If  the  bark  of  a  tree  has  a  better  conducting 
power  than  the  woed,  (as  1  shall  afterwards  show  to  be  the  case,) 
currents  of  electricity  must  proceed  from  the  roots  to  the  branches, 
along  the  woody  portion  of  the  stem,  and  return  to  the  roots  by  the 
bark;  in  accordance  with  the  laws  which  govern  the  production  of 
such  currents  in  the  galvanic  battery,  and  oetermine  the  direction  in 
which  they  move.  This  circulation  along  the  plant,  will  accoN 
dingly  continue  until  it  is  interrupted  by  a  degree  of  cold  sufficient 
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to  arrest  the  oxydation  of  the  humus,  and  thus  to  remove  the  con- 
dition on  which  the  currents  mainly  depend. 

The  superior  conducting  power  of  the  bark  of  trees  proceeds 
chiefly  from  the  conformation  of  its  tissues^  though  the  property 
may  m  some  measure  be  due  to  the  presence  of  aUcalies  and  other 
inorganic  bases,  which  are  invariably  found  in  the  bark  in  a  larger 
proportion  than  in  other  parts  of  the  plant.  But  the  tubes  and  sap 
vessels  in  the  bark  are  much  finer  than  in  the  wood;  and  any  fluids 
they  contain  must  yield  more  readily  to  the  decomposing  iimuence 
of  galvanism.  Now,  from  the  close  relation  which  always  subsists 
between  the  conducting  power  of  a  solution,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  decomposed  l)y  electricity,  this  agent  must  be  conducted 
by  the  bark,  or  by  the  fluids  it  contains,  much  more  readily  than 

Sr  those  enclosed  in  the  wood.  It  may  be  likewise  observed  that, 
ough  it  is  the  moisture  they  contain  that  enables  living  vegetables 
to  conduct  electricity,  the^  always  conduct  it  much  better  than  pure 
water  could  do  under  ordinary  circumstances.  This  fact  aflbitls  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  advantages  which  the  structure  of  veg^ 
etables,  and  the  narrowness  of  their  tubes,  afibrd  for  the  passage  of 
electricity  through  the  fluids  they  contain;  and  the  efiects  will  evi- 
dently correspond  to  the  tenuity  which  these  tubes  acquire. 

Though  the  voltaic  mechanism  of  plants  and  the  chemical  chang- 
es it  is  capable  of  producing,  may  be  deduced  from  the  doctrines 
of  galvanism,  they  will  be  more  readily  understood  by  a  reference 
to  the  following  experiment :  Let  a  piece  of  zinc  be  placed  in  a 
vertical  position,  and  be  acted  on  by  a  strong  acid  at  its  base,  and 
at  its  upper  extremity  by  a  weaker  acid  or  by  water,  care  being  ta- 
ken to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  admixture  of  the  fluid.  A 
current  of  electricity  will,  in  this  case,  descend  along  the  zinc  (the 
more  perfect  conductor,)  from  its  upper  to  its  lower  extremity,  and 
will  ascend  through  the  fluid :  the  metallic  salt  or  oxide,  formed  at 
the  expense  of  the  lower  portion,  will  be  decomposed  by  the  cur- 
rent, and  the  zinc  will  be  deposited  in  a  pure  state  at  the  upper 
end.  These  facts  considered  in  connection  with  the  peculiar  me* 
chanism  of  plants,  should  lead  us  to  conclude  that  a  similar  current 
must  descend  by  the  bark  of  a  tree  in  summer,  and  ascend  by  the 
woody  portion  of  the  stem;  while  the  soluble  matter  arising  from 
tile  oxyaation  of  the  humus  at  its  roots  will  be  deprived  of  its  oxy- 
gen by  the  current,  and  deposited  in  the  various  parts  of  the  tnuu, 
as  this  chemical  action  deprives  it  of  solubility. 

So  striking  is  the  correspondence  of  these  changes  with  what  is 
to  be  observed  in  the  process  of  dij^stion  in  plants,  in  tKe  circula- 
tion of  their  juices,  and  the  evolution  of  oxyeen  from  them  during 
the  day  that  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  ascribe  these  functions  to 
the  operation  I  have  described.  Indeed,  so  far  as  regards  their 
dependance  on  chemical  action,  we  may  readily  recogmze  a  com- 
plete identity  between  the  living  principle  of  plants,  and  voltaic 
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efecCridty.  The  growth  of  plants,  and  the  manifestation  of  tiieir 
vital  properties,  commence  as  soon  as  the  temperature  permits  the 
oxidation  of  the  humos;  when  this  chemical  action  is  arrested  the 
powers  of  life  resume  their  dormant  condition;  as  it  proceeds  with 
rapidity  the  frfant  seems  to  increase  in  vigor,  and  when  it  is  acxrele- 
rated  by  heat  or  by  the  application  of  manures,  the  invigorating 
effects  are  visible  in  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  which  the  several 
parts  of  the  plant  exhibit.  We  could  not  conceive  a  better  medium 
than  electricity  for  transmitting  to  such  distances  the  effects  of  chem- 
ical forces,  for  propelling  the  various  juices  of  the  sap  through  veg- 
etable tissues,  or  for  causing  the  several  chemical  changes  whioi 
they  undergo;  while  the  structure  of  vegetables  is  peculiarly  adap- 
ted for  the  successful  action  of  this  great  decomposing  agent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  notion  of  vital  functions,  the  narrowness  ot 
vegetable  cells  presents  more  inconvenience  than  utility  for  the  di- 
sestion  and  for  the  circulation  of  their  fluids;  but  considered  as  the 
instruments  of  galvanic  action,  they  furnish  .the  most  admirable 
means  of  effecting  the  object  for  which  they  are  designed. 

Without  noticing  the  various  absurd  and  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
account  for  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that 
it  necessarily  proceeds  from  galvanic  agency.  It  has  been  proved 
by  satisfactory  experiments,  that  the  sap  ascends  by  the  woody  cells 
ot  the  tree,  and  descends  by  the  bark.  This  course  corresponds  so 
exactly  with  that  which  the  currents  of  electricity  must  necessarily 
takjs,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  part  they  act  in  causing  its  mo- 
tioh.  Experiments  also  prove  the  capability  of  such  currents  to 
eflfect  a  similar  transfer  of  fluids.  If  a  solution  be  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  membrane  or  a  porous  partition,  all  other  means  of 
communication  being  prevented,  and  the  wires  of  a  galvanic  batte- 
ly  be  immersed  in  each  portion,  the  liquid  will  pass  through  the 
membrane  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  and  will  rise  above  its 
level  at  one  side  of  the  partition  while  it  sinks  at  the  other.  A 
similar  result  will  be  observed  when  a  membrane  is  acted  on  both 
sides  by  two  diflerent  solutions;  and  many  experiments  show  that, 
even  in  this  case,  the  transfer  is  due  to  currents  of  electricity  ari- 
sing from  the  unequal  action  on  both  sides  of  the  membrane.  An* 
other  experiment,  however,  will  afford  more  conclusive  evidence  ia 
regard  to  the  motive  power  emplo3red  in  propelling  vegetable  juices. 
When  two  liouids  communicate  with  each  other  through  a  capilla- 
ry tube,  for  tne  walls  of  which  they  have  unequal  degrees  of  affin- 
ity; the  liquid  which  has  the  greatest  affinity  will  be  absorbed 
most  energetically  into  the  tube,  driving  the  other  before  it.  In 
this  case  we  have  all  the  conditions  for  producing  a  galvanic  cur- 
rent, from  the  unequal  action  at  each  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  two 
difierent  conducting  mediae  between  them;  and  the  current  will 
move  in  the  direction  in  which  the  fluid  is  propelled,  and  must  evi- 
dently be  regarded  as  the  moving  power. 
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The  laflt  experiment  has  been  adduced  by  Professor  Draper  to 
sustain  another  theory  in  regard  to  the  motion  of  the  sap.  He  so]^ 
poses  that  the  vegetable  juices  have  an  aflnity  for  the  cells  in  whidi 
they  circulate;  that  this  affinity  diminishes  with  the  elevation;  and 
to  this  variation  he  ascribes  the  motive  power  of  vegetable  fluids 
ms  well  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  animals.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  affinity  of  the  sap  for  the  cellular  tissues,  and  the 
vmriatton  it  undergoes,  rest  on  a  gratuitous  assumption;  and  even  if 
such  an  affinity  did  exist,  the  chemical  action  it  should  occasion 
would  be  fatal  to  the  continuance  of  the  circulation  for  any  consid- 
eraUe  period.  On  the  other  hand,  regarding  electric  currents  as  the 
motive  power,  their  production  does  not  require  any  changes  ex- 
c&gt  such  as  are  universally  recogniied  as  occurring  in  the  soil,  and 
which  do  not  involve  the  destruction  of  the  vegetable  tissues,  but 
only  of  the  humus  which  encompasses  the  roots,  and  by  its  decay, 
is  a  fertile  source  of  vegetative  power.  Neither  does  this  doctrine 
conflict  with  the  fact  that  the  circulation  of  the  sap  continues  for 
some  time  after  a  tree  has  been  cut  down  or  separated  from  th^  soil. 
The  conditions  for  the  circulation  of  nhranic  currents,  are  still  pre- 
sented by  the  fermentation  of  vegetabfe  juices,  which  proceeds  more 
vigorously  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  than  at  the  branches,  where  it 
is  prevented  by  evaporation. 

If  we  admit  with  Draper  that  some  new  asency  is  required  to  co- 
operate with  the  heart  in  propelling  the  blood  in  the  human  system^ 
the  same  principle  will  show  the  origin  of  a  motive  power  much 
less  hypotnetical  than  that  which  he  has  described.  The  unequal 
action  which  the  air  exerts  on  the  blood  at  the  lungs,  aiMl  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  vessels,  must  furnish  one  of  the  conditions  for  the 
circulation  of  galvanic  currents.  The  greater  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  evolved  from  the  lungs,  proves  that  the  oi^gen  of  the  air  acts 
on  the  blood  they  contain  witn  increased  energy;  and  this  evidently 
arises  from  the  presence  of  moisture  in  the  air  they  receive.  The  dis- 
position which  air  acquires  for  acting  on  all  suwtances  is  consider- 
ably augmented  by  the  presence  of  water  or  watery  vapor.  This 
cunous  fact  is  exemplified  in  the  rapid  oxydation  of  metals  by  a 
moist  atmosphere  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  where  the 
agency  of  water  or  steam  causes  the  sulphur  to  gain  an  additional 
equivalent  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  m  the  slow  combustion  of 
phosphorus  which  does  not  consume  all  the  oxygen  enclosed  around 
it,  unless  it  be  in  a  moist  state.  The  elfect  of  moist  air  on  organic 
bodies  is  still  more  decided,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  on  this  account,  that 
some  individuals  have  been  found  caiN^ble,  m  dry  air,  of  supporting 
with  impunity  a  temperature  which  would  instantly  disomnize 
their  tissues  and  destroy  life,  if  the  air  contained  any  considerable 
amount  of  moisture. 

We  have  several  reasons  to  believe  that  the  difference  of  constit»- 
tion  which  nervous  and  arterial  Uood  exhibit,  must  be  alsoatlended 
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witti  a  diflference  in  the  power  with  which  they  coadnct  eleobricitT. 
The  less  rapid  coa^lation  of  venous  blood  shows  that  cbemiol 
forces  exercise  less  influence  on  its  component  parts,  and  are  moie 
easily  controlled  by  galvanism^  if  the  capability  of  this  agent  can 
extend  so  fer;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  ofgaaic  bodies 
should  be  exempt  from  its  action.  The  venous  blood  merefore  wiB 
oflbr  less  chemical  resistance  to  the  passafije  of  electricity,  and  will 
be  accordingly  endued  with  a  better  conducting  power  thaa  exists 
in  the  more  highly  oi^oized  and  more  coagulable  fluid  in  the  aite- 
ries.  In  the  bloodp-vesselsi  therefore,  we  have  the  conditioos  for 
the  circulation  of  electric  currents,  proceeding  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  along  the  arteries  and  returning  b^  the  veins;  and  these  car- 
rents  seem  to  serve  as  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  heart  in  impel- 
ling the  blood,  especially  through  the  capillaries,  while  in  the  low- 
est species  of  animals  they  seem  to  act  in  some  measure  indepoi- 
dent  of  the  great  central  organ. 

From  the  illustration  previously  given  (p.  533)  it  appeals  that  the 
chemical  action  which  growing  plants  pexform  can  be  identified 
with  that  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the  operation  of 
the  galvanic  currents  originating  from  the  causes  I  have  described. 
Indeed,  these  currents  could  scarcely  pass  through  any  conmoond 
under  the  favorable  circumstances  presented  by  vegetable  tissue, 
without  effecting  a  decomposition,  and  the  separation  of  oxygen 
from  vegetable  juices  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  an  exertion  of 
the  same  power  so  frequently  manifested  in  the  deoxidation  of  vari- 
ous inorganic  bodies.  The  connection  between  the  action  of  the 
Voltaic  pile  and  that  of  the  growing  plant,  will  appear  sufficiently 
obvious,  whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the  manner  in  which  both 
perform  chemical  changes.  If,  in  the  decomposition  of  an  oxide, 
tor  instance,  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  repels  the  oxygen,  or 
attracts  the  element  alone  with  which  it  is  combined,  the  stem  and 
branches  which  constitute  the  negative  pole  of  the  plant  must  man- 
ifest a  similar  repulsion  for  the  oxygen  in  its  juices,  or  an  exdi 
attraction  for  the  residual  substances  of  the  sap,  and  in  either 


a  portion  of  their  oxyeen  will  be  liberated.  If  we  suppose  that 
the  chemical  action  of  electricity  depends  on  the  interruption  of 
the  current,  a  separation  of  oxygen  must  necessarily  result  from  the 
manner  the  current  is  interrupted  in  vegetables,  e^cially  at  the 
leaves  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  roots  and  branches. 

This  theory  which  seems  to  be  the  most  ^ausible  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  regard  to  electro-decomposition,  will  furnish  a  satia&c- 
toiy  explanation  of  the  absorbent  iHower  which  the  extremities  of 
the  roots  of  plants  have  been  found  to  possess.  If  these  parts  of 
the  roots  have  a  less  affinity  for  oigrfi;en  than  the  adjacent  humus 
has  for  the  same  element,  the  unequafoxydation  which  takes  frface 
must  cause  currents  of  electricity  to  move  to  them  frcxn  the  decay- 
ing organic  matter,  conveying  to  them  supplies  of  vegetable  food. 
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Bal  no  body  can  have  a  less  dkpoutioii  to  oxidate  than  (Mie  which 
is  parting  with  its  oxygen;  so  that,  as  far  as  chemical  action  is  con- 
oemed,  we  recognize  tne  conditions  for  causing  galvanic  cnrrents 
to  move  towards  the  spragioles  of  the  roots;  and  for  small  distan* 
oesy  the  conditions  in  regard  to  conducting  roedie  are  presented  by 
the  solid  materials  of  the  soil.  From  these  principles  we  may  ao- 
Gount  for  the  elongation  of  the  roots,  the  formation  of  tubers  at  their 
extremitiest  the  srowth  of  fruit  at  a  similar  position  in  respect  to 
the  branches,  and  the  tendency  which  roots  manifest  to  direct  them- 
selves  to  rich  manures  which  ferment  with  the  greatest  n^fHdity. 

With  respect  to  their  capability  for  controlling  chemical  aflSinity, 
or  for  arresting  its  actions,  we  find,  on  a  diligent  examination,  a 
Derfect  identitv  of  vital  and  electric  forces.  In  several  experiments, 
jOavy  found  that  an  acid  may  be  conveyed  through  an  alkaline  s<v 
lution  without  forming  a  salt;  and  even  in  such  circumstances  the 
property  of  afFectine  colored  teats  seemed  to  be  destroyed.  We 
should  therefore  infer  by  induction  that  the  currents  circulating 
along  growing  plants,  must  suspend  the  action  of  oxygen  on  their 
juices  and  tissues,  and  arrest  the  process  of  decay  which  proceeds 
with  such  violence  on  the  extinction  of  the  vital  principle  when  the 
ealvanic  action  is  suspended.  Manj^  chemists  indeed  maintain  that, 
in  the  experiments  or  Davy,  the  acid  and  alkali  actually  unite,  and 
are  decomposed;  or  that  in  such  cases  they  nndereo  a  series  of  al- 
ternate combinations  and  decompositions,  before  they  are  exhibited 
in  a  separate  form.  But  we  are  also  at  liberty  to  suppose  in  like 
manner,  that  according  as  the  oxygen  unites  with  tne  vegetable 
compounds,  it  is  separated  from  them  by  the  ealvanic  currents,  and 
even  this  process  must  arrest  the  progress  of  decay  presenting  to  it 
the  same  oarriers  which  appear  to  confine  its  destroying  agency  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  lire. 

From  the  leading  facts  in  regard  to  digestion  and  respiration  in 
plants,  we  may  derive  additional  evidence  respecting  the  nature  of 
their  assimilating  power.  It  has  been  found  by  careful  experi- 
ments, that  plants  emit  carbonic  acid,  not  only  at  night,  but  even 
durinj[  the  day.  If  the  air  surroundinff  a  plant  in  a  glass  receiver 
be  entirely  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid,  a  fresh  portion  of  this  gas 
will  always  be  formed,  even  when  the  experiment  is  conducted  un- 
der the  direct  rays  of  the  sun;  while  at  the  same  time  if  air  con- 
tained  a  moderate  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  it  would  be  partially 
decomposed  and  replaced  by  oxygen.  The  cause  of  these  singular 
facts  may  be  readily  explained,  ft  must  be  recollected  that  in  luants 
the  galvanic  currents  are  generated  by  the  oxydation  of  the  humus, 
a  process  in  which  carbonic  acid  is  produced,  but  during  the  day 
their  intensity  is  increased  by  the  co-qieration  of  the  solar  rays  and 
by  the  evaporation  from  the  leaves.  Now  with  the  most  perfect 
arrangement  that  could  be  contrived,  galvanic  currents  could  never 
separate  from  a  compound  more  oxygen  than  was  expended  in  giv 
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ing  them  exMtenoe,  if  tluiy  wereprodooed  by  oxydstion.  But  fiom 
the  loss  of  chemical  force  which  mast  be  attendant  on  aU  Toltaic 
mechanism,  the  ozjgen  consumed  in  causing  the  circoIatioD  of 
electric  currents,  is  alwajrs  less  than  that  which  is  disengaged  br 
their  action.  This  is  true  when  the  decomposing  power  procegA 
exclusively  from  the  chemical  action  at  the  roots  wni^  coomts  is 
the  oxydation  of  the  humus.  Accordingly,  when  this  is  tbe  oeij 
agent  concerned  in  the  production  of  galvanic  currents,  (as  is  tbe 
ease  at  night, )  more  oxygen  is  consumed  than  is  liberated  by  pbote, 
but  during  the  day^  the  quantity  liberated  preponderates,  as  at  this 
time,  the  evaporation  from  the  leaves  anH  the  solar  U|lit  must  serve 
as  important  auxiliaries  to  promote  the  decomposition.  On  the 
same  principle  we  may  account  for  the  evolution  of  carbonic  ackl 
from  germinating  seeds,  from  buds,  from  flowers  and  from  the  fia^ 
ri;  though  their  growth  is  evidently  attended  with  the  same  asnm- 
uating  process  which  occurs  in  other  specimens  of  vesetatioiL 
These  phenomena  have  been  generally  ascribed  by  vesetuik  pliy- 
siologists  to  an  alteration  in  the  functions  of  plants  and  in  dieir  a»> 
similating  process,  though  the  exact  point  at  which  the  transitioa 
takes  place  has  not  been  clearly  defined;  and  the  complete  allentioD 
which  is  supposed  to  occur,  has  neither  been  proved  by  e^Kiimeot, 
nor  traced  to  any  discoverable  law. 

The  action  of  growing  plants  is  not  exerted  exclusively  on  car- 
bonic acid  and  compounas  of  carbon,  but  like  the  ^Ivanic  batteiy, 
is  capable  of  effecting  other  kinds  of  decomposition.  Aooocdisg 
to  Sprengel,  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid,  when  absorbed  by  their  roots, 
are  aecomposed  and  deprived  of  oxygen.  When  plants  grow  in  s 
soil  containing  much  common  salt  or  chloride  of  sodium,  they  emit 
chlorine  gas,  a  fact  which  proves  the  occurrence  of  decompositioB 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  resulting  from  voltaic  electricity.  The 
supply  of  ooda  in  sea-weed  is  evidently  due  to  an  action  of  this 
kind,  and  the  same  may  be  asserted  respecting  the  quantity  of  in- 
organic substances  found  in  terrestrial  vegetables.  If  these  ii^R- 
dients  occur  in  them  in  a  much  smaller  amount  than  compoonds  of 
carbon,  it  arises  from  the  feeble  affinity  of  tbe  latter  etement  for 
oxygen  at  a  low  temperature.  In  such  circumstances  the  carbon 
has  little  disposition  to  unite  with  the  oxygen  from  which  it  hss 
once  parted,  arid  accordingly  their  separation  freiquently  takes  place 
by  the  slightest  effoit  of  galvanic  energy,  while  it  requires  little  co- 
operation from  the  mechanism  of  vegetable  tissue.  Some  tioie 
since  it  was  observed  by  Liebig,  Morren  and  others,  that  water 
emitted  oxygen,  not  only  in  presence  of  plants,  but  even  when  it 
was  deprived  of  every  trace  of  microscopic  vegetation;  bnt  inalesd 
of  investigating  the  natural  causes  which  might  decompose  the  cs^ 
bonic  acid  the  water  continually  absorbs  frrm  the  air,  they  have 
concluded,  in  defiance  to  all  facts  and  experiments,  that  the  oxygen 
is  furnished  by  the  minute  animals  with  which  the  floid  abcmak 
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The  structure  of  vegetablet,  at  the  same  time,  lends  important 
assistance  for  the  reduction  of  carbon,  and  for  the  various  transform 
mations  to  which  it  is  subject.  Indeed,  in  every  department  of  or- 
ganic nature  aa  intimate  connection  may  be  traced  between  the  fine* 
ness  of  the  tissues  and  the  difficulty  of  the  chemical  operations  th^ 
are  destined  to  perform.  The  formation  of  oils  in  the  vegetabfe 
kingdom  reauires  the  separation  of  the  greater  portion  of  oxygen 
from  the  caroon  and  hyarogen  with  which  it  is  associated,  in  the 
substances  which  serve  as  the  food  of  plants.  It  is  accordingly 
observed  that  oils  and  oleaginous  compounds,  when  they  occur  in 
plants,  are  found  enclosed  by  glands,  wnich  are  supposed  to  secrete 
them,  but  Which  evidentlv  act  like  the  porous  partitions  to  which  I 
have  so  frequently  alludea,  and  in  a  passive  manner  beccmie  instni- 
mental  in  effecting  the  energetic  decomposition  to  which  oils  owe 
their  existence.  The  glands  and  memoranes  of  animals  seem  to 
perform  a  like  office,  rendering  the  affinity  of  bodies  within  their 
reach  controllable  by  feeble  agents  of  decomposition,  and  the  pas- 
sive agency  they  exercise  may  give  rise  to  the  production  of  gastric 
juice,  of  mucus,  of  saliva,  of  sebaceous  matter,  of  pancreatic  jui- 
ces, and  the  other  fluids  which  appear  to  be  secreted  by  the  glands 
of  the  living  body. 

As  the  presence  of  membranes,  however,  would  be  of  little  util- 
ity for  these  purposes,  without  the  concurrence  of  electric  currents 
or  some  agent  capable  of  decomposing  or^nic  compounds,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  snow  how  these  powers  might  originate.  A  mem- 
brane of  very  delicate  texture  and  almost  impervious  to  solutions, 
might  bring  into  play  the  insensible  currents  of  electricity  which 
pervade  the  earth,  and  might  render  them  efficacious  for  the  slow 
changes  peculiar  to  living  beings.  But  apart  from  this,  it  appears 
(p.  634,)  that  galvanic  currents  circulate  along  the  veins  ana  arte* 
ries,  and  these  must  either  cause  chemical  action  themselves,  or 
give  rise  by  induction  to  other  currents  which  ^ay  be  better  adap- 
ted to  effect  the  same  object. 

Without  pursuing  this  inquiry  any  farther,  I  shall  proceed  to  no- 
tice briefly  the  process  of  ossification  which  presents  us  with  anoth- 
er interesting  instance  of  the  admirable  arrangement  to  be  found  in 
organized  bodies,  for  overcoming  the  force  of  affinity.  The  tissues 
of  the  cartilaees,  as  soon  as  they  are  developed,  must  render  the 
most  feeble  voltaic  currents  traversing  them,  capable  of  effecting  a 
decomposition  which  reduces  the  phosphate  of  lime  that  the  blood 
supplies,  from  a  soluble  to  an  insoluble  state.  This  is  probably  ac- 
complished by  the  separation  of  part  of  its  phosphoric  acid.  At  a 
more  advanced  perioa,  the  periosteum  exerts  the  same  influence  in 
producing  a  similar  decomposition,  and  a  deposit  of  osseous  matter 
on  the  external  part  of  the  bone.  Even  the  tissues  of  the  muscles 
and  tendons,  as  might  be  expected,  appear  to  take  a  part  in  promo^ 
ting  this  galvanic  process,  and  the  emcts  they  produce  are  visible  in 
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the  processes  and  the  elevations  which  generaDy  occur  at  tfaeir  on- 
gin  and  insertion  to  the  hones. 

The  formation  of  the  shells  of  the  Mollnsca  has  an  intzsa^ 
connection  with  ossification,  and  proceeds  nearlyin  the  same  maa- 
ner  and  by  the  operation  of  the  same  forces.  The  membranes  d 
the  animals  these  shells  enclose,  afford  the  requisite  conditions  for 
die  action  of  galvanic  currents,  which  are  enabled  by  this  meaa 
to  reduce  the  lime  that  comes  within  their  influence  to  an  inscdubk 
form.  The  deposit  of  calcareous  matter  accordindy  takes  place  m 
the  inner  side  of  the  shell,  to  which  the  lining  membrane  is  attached: 
and  it  must  be  interesting  to  observe  die  near  resembl^ce  it  bean 
to  those  metallic  deposits  produced  by  the  action  of  feeble  cnrreiits 
of  electricity,  the  place  or  the  living  membrane  being  supplied  bjr 
a  porous  cup,  which  serves,  in  a  less  perfect  manner,  to  fulfil  the 
same  conditions.  The  membranes  of  the  coral  insect  pt»fonn  a 
similar  office  in  causing  a  firm  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
rearing  these  immense  structures  which  are  designed  in  after  ages 
to  sustain  extensive  tracts  of  arable  land  and  human  habitations. 

But  though  various  substances  are  compelled  to  submit  to  chem- 
ical decomposition  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  mechanian  of 
oi^tiic  bodies,  yet  the  incipient  stages  of  organization  could  only 
proceed  through  the  medium  of  some  substance  more  pliable  to  the 
influence  of  electricity,  and  ready  to  vield  to  its  action  without  the 
concurrence  of  organic  tissue.      Without  some  substance  endued 
with  this  property,  we  could  assign  no  cause  for  the  origin  of  cells 
or  tissues,  as  their  formation  involves  a  decomposition  which  can 
receive  no  co-operation  from  the  cellular  structures  yet  unformed. 
The  vitalist  may  content  himself  with  ascribing  the  origin  of  aU 
vegetable  and  animal  tissue  to  some  inscrutable  agency  whose  <^ 
erations  are  not  directed  by  any  known  laws  of  nature,  but  are  alto- 
gether dependent  on  the  wise  end  resulting  from  the  works  they  are 
called  to  perform.     But  such  views,  however  sublime  or  ennoblii^ 
they  may  be,  should  not  deter  us  from  pursuing  our  inquiries  ii^ 
the  secrets  of  vital  action,  and  from  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the 
mani  er  in  which  the  great  objects  of  organic  changes  are  attained, 
and  we  ought  to  reflect  that  men  would  be  deprived  of  all  the  ad> 
vantages  which  science  has  hitherto  afforded,  if  they  had  been  cos- 
tent  to  ascribe  all  mysterious  phenomena  to  supernatural  agency, 
instead  of  seeking  a  clue  to  their  mode  of  action,  in  the  operatioD 
of  natural  causes. 

The  properties  calculated  to  render  an  element  suited  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  changes  attending  life  and  organization,  seem  to  be  con- 
fined, in  a  great  measure,  to  carbon  and  its  compounds.  At  a  lav 
temperature  it  possesses  so  feeble  an  afl^ity  for  oxygen,  that  it  read- 
ily parts  with  this  element  by  the  influence  of  light  and  electricity, 
and  from  the  facility  with  which  carbonaceous  compounds  m 
moulded  into  various  forms  by  the  latter  agent,  enaUe  them  to  serre 
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as  the  instroments  for  causing  more  difficolt  decompositions.  For 
this  purpose  no  substance  seems  capable  of  serving  as  a  substitute 
for  carbon,  in  the  incipient  formation  of  cells  and  organized  tissues. 
We  have  seen,  indeea,  that  several  inorganic  in^reoients  submit  to 
the  feeble  currents  of  electricity,  or  to  the  assimilating  forces  in 
living  bodies,  and  they  constitute  a  large  proportion  oi  the  solids 
of  which  the  frames  of  animals  are  composed.  But  these  trans- 
formations take  place  only  when  they  are  promoted  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  tissues  previously  constructed  of  organic  materials^ 
and  in  the  absence  of  this  fabric  there  is  no  elaboration  of  mineral 
matter.     Ossification  is  completely  arrested  by  the  removal  of  the 

Siriosteum  from  the  bone;  the  growth  of  shells  proceeds  only  when 
ey  encompass  living  animals;  and. the  first  development  of  coial 
takes  place  only  around  living  insects,  though  the  calcareous  cells, 
when  once  formed,  receive  new  accessions  of  lime  which  their  pe- 
culiar structure  renders  them  capable  of  reducing  to  a  solid  form. 
A  similar  transformation  takes  place  in  the  consolidation  of  aque- 
ous  deposits,  as  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sedimentary  strata 
must  act  like  vegetable  tissues  or  porous  partitions,  in  preventing 
the  mixture  of  solutions  and  the  play  of  affinity,  and  thus  contrib- 
ute  to  the  efficacy  of  decomposing  forces. 

The  manner  in  which  cells  are  formed  may  be  more  readily  com- 
piehended  by  taking  a  preparatory  glance  at  the  crystalization  of 
salts.  By  some  writers  this  process  is  ascribed  to  the  manifestation 
of  some  species  of  vital  energj^;  but  a  more  careful  investigation 
will  enable  us  to  trace  it  to  the  influence  of  physical  causes.    The 

Swer  which  retains  salts  in  solution  may  be  regarded  as  a  very 
ible  affinity,  and  its  force,  when  the  solution  becomes  saturated, 
is  so  far  diminished  that^t  readily  yields  to  the  slightest  manifestation 
of  electric  power.  At  this  conjuncture,  the  currents  of  terrestrial  elec- 
tricity separate  the  salt  into  crystaline  forms,  and  the  direction  in 
which  they  circulate,  determines  the  position  of  the  planes  by  which 
the  crystal  is  bounded.  It  would  appear  that  the  separation  of 
caloric  from  the  salt,  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  electro- 
decomposition  which  occurs,  and  accordingly  crystals  contain  a 
very  small  quantity  of  caloric,  as  is  evident  from  the  degree  of  cold 
produced  by  their  liquefaction. 

The  constitution  of  organic  matter  placed  in  similar  circumstan- 
ces, renders  it  still  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  operation  of 
such  feeble  forces.  The  variation  which  occurs  in  the  solubility 
of  organic  compounds,  and  in  their  affinity  for  oxygen  contributes 
to  this  object  in  a  remarkable  degree;  but  the  effect  is  principally 
dependent  on  their  specific  gravity,  which  differs  little  from  that  of 
water.  The  formation  of  crystals  chiefly  proceeds  from  the  reduc* 
tion  of  the  force  with  which  a  salt  is  retained  by  water  when  the 
solution  approaches  the  point  of  saturation.  But  the  weight  or 
gravity  of  me  particles  or  the  salt  must  cause  them  to  separate  from 
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the  water  before  it  is  possible  to  attain  that  degree  of  absolute  sit- 
uratioii}  at  which  the  force  of  affinity,  which  keeps  them  in  solo- 
tion,  is  completely  annulled,  or  reduced  to  the  lowest  conceivtfale 
intensity.  As  the  specific  gravity  of  the  salt,  or  body  in  solntioo, 
approximates  to  that  of  its  solvent,  this  force  admits  of  a  greater 
diminution;itmay  be  reduced  to  an  inconceivably  small  amount  wl^ 
both  are  of  equal  densities,  and  this  change  must  onerate  favorably 
for  the  interference  of  the  imponderable  agents.  Now  many  v^ 
etaUe  and  animal  compounds,  especially  albumen,  fibrin,  gelatm 
and  vegetable  extract  have  very  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity  as 
waler;  and  accordingly,  when  their  aqueous  solutions  arrive  at  a 
certain  pitch  of  concentration,  they  yield  to  the  slightest  manifes- 
tations of  galvanic  power.  The  current  of  electricity  arising  from 
any  chemical  changes  in  the  solution,  or  from  extraneous  caoses, 
may,  in  such  circumstances,  be  adequate  to  the  consolidation  of 
such  bodies,  giving  them  a  definite  form;  and  it  is  to  this  kind  of 
action  that  we  must  ascribe  die  coagulation  of  the  blood,  of  alin- 
men,  and  of  vegetable  extract,  as  well  as  the  fibrous  formations 
with  which  the  process  is  frequendy  attended.  Bot  when  these 
substances  are  connected  with  the  organs  of  a  plant  or  the  livii^ 
body  of  an  animal,  they  yield  to  the  assimilatine  forces  peculiar 
to  organism.  The  galvanic  currents  circulating  along  the  nbr^  al- 
ready formed  in  a  ^ant,  will  necessarily  generate  secondary  car- 
rents  of  a  sufficient  intensity  to  monld  the  plastic  materials  into  & 
new  set  of  cells  and  tissues. 

This  process  appears  to  take  place  in  the  following  manner^- 
From  the  solution  m  which  it  previously  existed,  the  oiganic  mat- 
ter is  precipitated  in  regular  structures,  the  form  of  which  will  be 
determined  by  the  currents  of  electricity  circulating  in  the  pre-exis- 
ting tissues.  Whenever  these  are  inadequate  to  the  direct  forma- 
tion of  vegetable  tubes,  the  organic  matter  is  chiefly  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  galvanic  influence  emanating  from  its  own  decomposi- 
tion. This  action  gives  rise  to  a  formation  of  cells  around  nuclei, 
where  the  particles  of  precipitated  matter  collect  and  decompose, 
and  the  galvanic  currents  emanating  from  these  changes  constituti* 
the  agency  employed  in  constructing  cells,  and  cause  the  circulatioo 
which  has  been  observed  in  them.  The  walls  of  the  cells  act  as 
barriers  to  prevent  the  play  of  affinity,  and  the^  bring  the  (M^nic 
matter  under  the  control  ofless  potent  assimilating  forces  by  which 
a  number  of  the  cells  are  transformed  into  tubes.  In  this  manaer, 
the  descending  sap,  or  the  solid  matter  it  contains,  is  moulded  into 
vegetable  cells  and  tubes,  which  serve  for  the  purpose  of  efiectisg 
transformations  of  a  more  difficult  character.  The  first  tissue  thus 
formed  is  of  a  very  frail  and  perishable  nature,  bein^,  in  a  gneat 
measure,  indebted  for  its  origin  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water  to  dissolve  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed;  but  it 
acts  an  important  part  in  impeding  the  mixture  of  the  fluids  which 
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form  the  sap,  and  thus  facililates  the  galvanic  action  which  soon 
calls  a  more  permanent  structure  into  existence.  As  the  water  is 
£reed  from  the  matter  expended  in  the  latter  operati(m,  it  acquires 
the  power  of  dissolving  the  frail  fabric  previously  formed,  which 
is  accordingly  dissolved  or  absorbed,  ana  furnishes  the  materials 
for  more  durable  tissues.  From  this  proceeds  that  partial  oblitera* 
tion  which  attends  the  conversion  of  cells  into  tubes. 

This  doctrine  does  not  depend  on  theory  alone.  The  observa- 
tions of  Schleiden  and  others  have  shown  that  the  development  of 
a  cell  generally  takes  place  around  a  certain  nudeus;  that  ttiis  be- 
comes  obliterated  as  soon  as  the  cells  are  formed,  and  that  a  ctrou* 
lation  of  currents  takes  place  between  the  nudeus  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  cells,  in  a  direction  similar  to  the  course  of  the  sap  in 
plaDts,  or  to  the  route  which  eiectridty  pursues  in  galvanic  circles. 
The  fibres  which  occur  in  vegetables  appear  to  be  formed  by  a  more 
direct  action  of  the  assimilauve  agency,  combined  with  the  pecu- 
liarlv  plastic  nature  which  organic  materials  possess* 

When  we  consider  that  the  matter  composing  the  first  rudiments 
of  oisanic  forms  is  moulded  with  such  racili^,  and  that,  at  this 
period,  it  yields  to  every  impression  from  electric  forces,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  a  common  character  should  be  transmitted  to  eadi 
fibre  of  a  plant  with  such  unerring  accuracy,  and  that  every  leaf  of 
a  plant  should  faithfully  bear  such  a  conformation  of  tissue  as  may 
enable  us  to  recc^;nize  the  kind  of  plant  on  what  it  grew.  But  the 
most  wonderful  manitestation  of  this  lawy  or  the  lesult  of  the  cau* 
sea  from  which  it  originates,  is  to  be  witnessed  in  the  manner  in 
which  seeds  receive  the  character  which  enable  them  to  produce 
plants  of  the  same  spedes  as  their  parents.  Now  an  examination 
of  the  seeds  of  most  fdants,  even  by  the  unassisted  eye,  will  enar 
ble  us  to  recogniase  in  them  diaUnct  forms  of  tissue  which  have  been 
imparted  to  them  during  their  growth,  and  which  become  more 
clearly  marked  as  they  reach  maturity.  The  first  impressions 
which  determine  the  charactat  it  is  to  assume,  and  to  transmit  to 
its  posterity,  are  communicaled  to  a  seed  at  the  earliest  period  of 
its  growth,  perhaps  on  the  first  development  of  the  pollen  grains, 
or  on  the  transition  of  the  materials  composing  them  from  a  liquid 
to  a  solid  form;  and  the  impressions  received  at  this  incipient  stage 
of  existence,  are  retained  with  some  slight  modifications  from  the 
subsequent  action  of  the  growing  plant. 

The  germination  of  seeds,  as  I  have  shown  in  a  former  essay, 
proceeds  from  the  unequal  orfdation  which  takes  place  in  the  plu- 
mule and  the  rostel,  and  which  is  much  greater  in  the  latter.  This 
action,  together  with  the  concurrence  of  two  different  conducting 
media  between  the  parts  of  the  seed  where  it  occurs,  is  suffident 
to  {^ive  rise  to  a  circulation  of  electric  currents,  which  serve  as  the 

F-eat  assimilating  agent  for  constructing  the  whole  vegetable  fabric, 
have  likewise  shown  that  the  development  of  buds  progresses  in 
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^he  same  manner,  and  is  caused  by  the  unequal  oxydadcm  of  the 
vegetable  juices  at  those  parts  of  the  plant  where  they  i^ppear,  to- 
geuier  with  a  similar  constitution  of  the  parts  for  affording  a  pas- 
sage to  electricity. 

The  elongation  of  the  branches  and  young  stems,  in  the  eaiij 
stages  of  their  develomnent,  seems  to  merit  our  next  conaideratieD, 
since  it  must  be  reearded  as  the  most  prominent  fact  conneded  with 
the  enlargement  of  vegetable  structures.     After  the  a|^arance  oS 
the  tender  shoots,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  softer  parts  gradualij 
undergo  a  considerable  increase  of  length,  which  ceasea  only  when 
th^  are  much  augmented  in  strength  and  solidi^.     This  poenom- 
enon  reveals  to  us  the  existence  of  a  force  exerted  in  the  airecdon 
of  the  fibres  of  plants,  serving  to  antagonize  with  the  fcMice  of  co- 
hesion, and,  like  other  powers  of  nature,  observing  a  limit  beyond 
which  its  intensity  cannot  extend.     From  the  small  mechanical  ef- 
fect which  generally  attends  manifestations  of  electricity,  it  wooM 
be  hardly  suspected,  at  first,  that  this  agent  could  produce  so  pow- 
erful a  strain  along  the  vegetable  fibres;  nor  could  the  result  under 
consideration  arise  from  the  mere  introduction  of  materials  into  the 
tissues,  ae  this  should  occasion  an  eaual  expansion  in  every  direc- 
tion.   But  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  peculiar  mechan- 
ism of  vegetable  tissue,  by  suspending  the  action  of  affinity,  must 
increase  the  energy  of  its  antagonistic  or  opposing  forces,  and  render 
them  more  available  for  mechanical  as  well  as  for  chemical  purposes. 
The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  only  apparent  on  the  formation  oft 
vacuum;  and  its  elasticity  can  only  be  recognized  on  the  removal 
of  the  pressure  which  neutralizes  its  effects.     In  like  maimer  it 
would  be  natural  to  exped  that,  on  the  removal  of  the  conditions 
which  bring  affinity  into  play,  electricity  with  the  aid  of  a  suitable 
medium  to  exert  its  action,  should  be  capable  of  engenderii^  the 
same  amount  of  power  whidi  would  arise  from  the  chemical  fortes 
which  have  been  excluded  from  participating  in  the  result,  or  de* 
prived  of  their  ordinary  influence.     Though  not  susceptible  of  rig^ 
orous  measurement  calculation,  chemical  forces  may  be  readify 
shown  to  be  much  greater  in  intensity  than  might  be  anticipated. 
To  deprive  oxygen  of  its  gaseous  form  requires  no  very  great  effixt 
of  affinity,  yet  it  has  been  found  impracticable,  by  any  eflbrt  of 
mechanical  skill  to  effect  a  similar  condensation,  or  to  overcome 
these  repulsive  forces  from  which^the  gas  derives  its  elasticitjr. 
But  affinity,  though  so  much  superior  to  other  forces,  must  be  cud- 
sidered  as  less  powerful  than  electricity,  on  account  of  the  readi- 
ness with  which  this  agent  performs  decompositions.     Now  the 
cells  and  ducts  of  vegetables  prevent  affinity  from  destroying  the 
force  of  the  galvanic  current,  and  this  accordingly  exerts  a  strain 
similar  to  that  arising  from  chemical  forces,  but  acting  only  in  cos 
direction,  and  tending  to  elongate  the  softer  parts  of  a  plant.     In- 
deed, if  we  suppose  that  the  whole  force  is  exerted  only  on  die  fla- 
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ids  of  the  sap,  and  also  take  into  consideration  the  energy  displayed 
in  the  transfer  of  elements  in  opposition  to  aflSnity,  the  fineness  of 
the  tubes,  and  the  adhesion  of  tne  liquids  to  their  sides;  we  should 
conclude  that  the  passage  or  the  transfer  of  elements  through  them, 
should  be  attended  with  a  longitudinal  strain  sufficient  for  the  effect 
I  have  described. 

A  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  operation  may  be  easily  ob- 
tained by  studying  it  in  connection  with  an  action  of  the  same  char- 
acter, which  takes  place  in  the  animal  tissues,  and  which,  thoueh 
comewhat  more  curious  and  incomprehensible,  is  referable  to  the 
same  agency.     I  allude  to  muscular  contraction,  in  which  we  re- 
cognize the  existence  of  a  strain,  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
noticed  in  young  twigs,  but  exerted  in  a  different  direction.     It  is 
ivell  known  that  the  muscles  may  be  made  to  contract  very  forcibly 
by  means  of  electric  currents  of  very  low  tension,  and  tnis  singu- 
lar phenomena  has  been  generally  ascribed  to  various  hypothetical 
causes;  but  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  it  requires  only  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  same  power  which  is  manifested  in  the  decomposition 
of  bodies.     The  appearance  of  each  element  at  different  poles,  ev- 
idently proceed  from  a  force  which  solicits  them  to  the  points  at 
which  they  are  liberated.     In  accordance,  however,  with  the  facts 
which  experiments  on  this  department  of  science  have  brought  to 
light,  it  does  not  seem  admissible  to  suppose  that  either  chemical 
or  electrical  force  exercises  any  material  action,  unless  at  insensible 
distances;  but  this  principle  presents  no  difficulty  to  a  satisfactoiy 
explanation  of  the  operation.     This  will  appear  evident  from  the 
circumstances  attending  the  decomposition  of  water.     The  attrac- 
tion subsisting  between  the  oxygen  and  the  positive  electricity, 
(even  though  this  force  should  operate  when  they  are  in  contact,) 
would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  for  the  galvanic  current  a  passage 
through  the  water,  while  the  same  attractive  power  will .  cause  the 
oxygen  to  accompany  the  current  and  abandon  the  element  to  which 
it  nad  been  previously  united.     The  hydrogen  must  be  abstracted 
br  the  negative  current,  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  Dufay, 
circulates  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  in  this  manner  the  decom- 
position iseffectea. 

The  union  of  the  electricity  with  the  elements  it  transfers,  must 
cease  when  they  arrive  at  the  poles  of  the  battery.  Indeed  oxygen 
and  the  other  ponderable  bodies  could  not  be  caused  by  any  power 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  to  partake  of  the  veloci^  with 
which  electricity  traverses  metallic  wires,  or  other  ^ood  conductors; 
and  even  much  less  considerable  changes  in  velocity  will  cause  an 
impulse  sufficient  to  rend  the  element  from  the  imponderable  medi- 
um with  which  it  was  associated.  Hence  arises  tne  disengagement 
of  elements  which  occurs  at  the  extremities  of  the  wires,  or  at 
those  places  where  the  current  is  interrupted.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, taat  a  similar  occurrence  takes  place  more  frequently  between 
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the  wires,  aldiough  it  is  not  geneially  permved.    A  ponderabie  llnd 

could  be  scarcely  passed  through  another,  if  there  were  any  pomts 
of  contact  or  communication  b^ween  them,  without  becoming  par- 
tially blended;  and  the  moving  fluid  should  at  least  exchange  pani- 
cles with  the  medium  through  which  it  was  transmitted.  It  is^  thcfe- 
fore,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  particles  of  oxygen  trausfencd 
by  the  currents  of  electricity  are  frequently  exchanged  for  otfaen 
which  are  encountered  in  such  immense  numbers,  and  are  eqoallj 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  imponderable  agent.  Such  an  iala^ 
change  of  elements  or  ingredients  occurs  in  the  decomposilioi],  not 
only  of  water,  but  of  all  compound  bodies,  and  in  this  manner  we 
may  account  for  «he  chemical  action  of  galvanism,  and  the  pbe^ 
nomena  connected  with  it,  for  which  the  present  modes  of  explana- 
tion are  admitted  to  be  so  unsatisfactory. 

From  the  principles  on  which  I  have  explained  this  transmn- 
sion  of  galvanic  forces  in  the  two  last  paragraphs,  it  is  evident  that 
the  component  parts  of  any  compound  body  subservient  to  their  in- 
fluence,  must  be  solicited  to  each  pole  with  a  force  equal  to  that 
which  electricity  exerts  at  insensible  distances.  I  have  already 
shown  that  this  is  very  considernble  when  the  antagonizing  ibrce^ 
affinity  is  partially  removed,  and  this  happens  in  muscular  tissues, 
in  which  the  fluids  they  contain  are  prevented  from  blending  to- 
gether. Accordingly,  on  the  passage  of  galvanic  currents  along  i 
muscle,  the  fluids  enclosed  in  its  different  parts,  nnd  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed,  will  be  strongly  attracted  to  each  extremity; 
and  their  powerful  tendency  to  move  from  the  positions  they  occupy, 
will  be  suflicient  to  cause  muscular  contraction.  It  is  necessary 
however  that  the  blood  should  furnish  a  suitable  supply  of  floid 
materials  on  which  this  chemical  action  is  to  be  exerted,  and  hence 
we  may  account  for  the  fact  that  muscles  submitted  to  this  treatoMOt 
soon  lose  their  contractile  power,  but  recover  it  when  the  operation 
has  been,  for  some  time  suspended.  In  these  operations  there  is 
very  little  demand  for  the  cohesive  force  of  the  muscles,  and  indeed 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  passive  strength  they  possess  s 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  strains  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
singular  fact  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  a  great  diminution  of 
strength  takes  place  in  muscular  fibre,  (^n  the  extinction  of  the  vital 
principle,  hut  even  cturinsr  jjfe,  passive  strains  appear  to  be  equally 
injurious  to  them,  and  betray  the  frailty  of  their  mechanical  cob- 
atitution,  notv^ithstanding  the  magnitude  of  the  Works  they  aie 
called  to  perform. 

These  facts  favor  the  opinion,  that  in  the  living  body,  electricitj 
plays  an  important  pan,  in  causing  the  muscular  contraction  by 
which -the  motion  of  our  limbs  are  occasioned.  It  must  be  recoliee- 
ted,  however,  that  the  pas  age  of  electricity  along  the  muscles  will 
gradually  remove  the  substances  to  the  place  to  which  they  areM- 
tracted;  and  th  t  n  continuous  current  must  give  them  a  tendency 
to  FRtain  their  positions  instead  of  changing  it,  and  can  no  longer 
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pvodaoe  any  manifastfUum  of  muacular  forte;  The  contiaetii^  of 
the  muscles,  so  far  as  it  depends  oo  electricity,  requires  a  frequeni 
interruptioa  of  the  carreut,  or  that  iu  course  should  be  reversed,  for 
Che  fluids  ib  their  extremities  will  now  be  solicited  to  ^aces  diifeiw 
ent  from  those  they  have  previously  occupied.  Hence  the  astonish* 
ing  effect  which  secondary  currents  produce  on  the  muscles,  while 
the  primary  current,  from  which  they  originate,  but  which  always 
prociaeds  in  tho  same  direction,  has  a  much  less  contractile  influ- 
ence. Now  it  is  well  known,  that  the  direction  of  a  galvanic  ecu- 
rent  may  be  reversed  by  merely  suspending  the  chemical  action 
from  which  it  originates,  or  lessening  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
piooeeds.  Should  the  nerves  possess  the  power  of  efiecting  this  ob- 
ject it  would  be  easy  to  understand  the  cause  of  the  control  they 
exercise  in  muscular  contraction,  and  I  intend  to  show  at  some  fu- 
ture time  that  this  is  the  manner  in  which  their  influence  on  the 
muscles  is  exerted. 


SURGICAL  dUACKERT. 

Mr.  Editor  : — ^I  take  this  opportunity  to  report  to  you  for  publi- 
cation, in  the  Medical  Journal,  a  case  of  srJenttfie  surgery,  or,  move 
properly  called  regular  quackery.  The  subject  of  the  case  was 
Joseph  Boden,  aged  26  years,  resident  of  Brown  county,  Ohio. 
Mr.  B.  was  thrown  from  a  horse,  whi'rh  produced  a  compound  frac- 
ture of  the  leg,  causing  a  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  both  tibia  and  fib- 
ula. Dr.  Elsbury,  professedly  scientific,  was  called.  He  pretended  to 
have  reduced  the  limb  and  to  have  adjusted  the  fracture,  and  appli- 
ed a  sort  of  fixture,  made  of  a  piece  of  weather-boarding,  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  the  counter-extensor,  and  a  hard  one  it  proved 
to  be,  as  you  will  hereafter  see.  He  was  confined  upon  his  back 
without  the  administration  of  any  comfort  whatever,  and  for  the 
space  of  39  days  had  the  daily  visits  of  his  physician,  without  any 
attention  being  paid  Co  the  limb  whatever.  At  length  an  extensive 
ulcerotioh  took  place  at  the  orifices  made  by  the  protruding  boneSi 
as  well  as  at  the  ancle  and  above  the  knee  where  the  ligatures  were 
applied,  which  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  efliect  of 
counter  extension,  and  by  this  time  he  was  very  much  reduced  in 
flesh  as  well  as  spirits.  His  hips  were  worn  through  and  also  his 
shoulders,  until  the  bones  were  almost  bare.  The  attending  physi- 
cian, by  this  time  losing  confidence  iu  his  own  skill,  requested 
counsel — sent  for  Dr.  Buckner,  of  Geoigeto wn.  ( )n  the  40th  day 
he  arrived,  accompanied  by  two  students,  and  th«%n  prepared  for  an 
amputation.  He,  Dr.  B.,  after  consulting  with  Dr.  E.,  declared  be> 
fore  a  large  audience  that  everything  had  been  dene  that  could  have 
been  done  for  the  patient,  and  that  his  limb  had  been  scientifically 
treated — that  there  was  now  no  other  alternative  but  an  amputation 
below  the  knee,  and  perhaps  the  second  amputation  would  be  neces* 
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sary  above  the  knee.  The  patient  soon  concluded  the  matter,  and 
firmly  told  them  that  he  would  not  have  but  one  burial  of  his  body, 
which  would  save  expense,  and  told  the  doctors  they  might  go 
home.  The  doctors  told  him  he  ^^rni^t  live,  and  the  liaib  heal,' 
but  that  the  bone  was  dead  and  would  never  unite,  and  woald  al- 
ways remain  flexible  and  act  as  an  artificial  joint.  We  were  called 
on  the  4lst  day,  and  on  learning  what  had  been  done,  and  after  ex- 
amining the  case,  we  immediately  removed  the  apparatus  they  had 
applied,  with  still  more  force  than  before,  in  order  to  make  the  pa- 
tient yield  to  an  amputation.  We  then  went  the  distance  of  three 
miles  to  procure  the  assistance  of  a  mechanic  to  construct  an  incli- 
ned plane — ^returned  in  the  evening,  and  after  removing  several  pie- 
ces or  spiculse  of  bone — dressed  the  limb,  applied  the  inclined  plane, 
and  let  him  turn  on  his  side  and  bend  his  leg,  which  gave  him  the 
first  night's  rest  he  had  got  in  40  days,  and,  sir,  in  16  days  he  got 
out  of  bed,  and  by  the  aid  of  two  chairs  went  to  the  door,  and  fifteen 
days  afterwards  came  to  my  house  and  stayed  with  us  ten  days^ 
rede  back  to  Bethel,  and  then  walked  home,  a  distance  of  3  nules, 
all  in  one  day  less  than  he  was  preparing  for  an  amputation ;  and 
now,  sir,  he  has  as  sound  a  limb  as  he  ever  had,  but  he  has  not  oat- 
grown  the  scars  on  the  ancle  and  knee,  hips  and  shoulders  which 
were  much  longer  healing  than  the  wounds  made  by  the  fntf^oie. 
AxEUA,  O.  BURTON  HUBBILL. 

CONVULSIONS  FROM  THE  SPINAL  COLUMN. 

Mr.  Editor: — ^A  number  of  persons  from  a  distance  called  at  Dr. 
G.  Miesse's,  Greenville,  Dark  county,  O.,  with  a  view  to  be  put  un- 
der ihe  influence  of  galvanism.  Among  these  was  a  lady  of  about 
36  years  of  age,  who  continued  to  be  most  wonderfully  agitated 
after  the  fluid  had  been  suspended.  Her  muscles  were  jerking  and 
twitching,  and  her  teeth  gnashing  so  as  to  shake  the  room  in  which 
it  occurred.  She  was  quite  a  frightful  looking  object.  The  Doctor 
(not  looking  very  natural  himselQ  was  busy  to  prevent  such  an  ob- 
ject from  leaving  his  office.  He  tried  the  inhaling  of  Sulphuric 
Ether,  but  this  would  only  give  her  temporary  relief'  followed  by  a 
return  with  great  violence.  He  commenced  to  examine  her  spinal 
column,  and  having  found  a  tender  place  on  the  seventh  vertebra, 
he  rubbed  it  with  a  mixture  of  Ext.  Datura  Stramo.  3i.,  and  Spts. 
Camphor  3i.|  and  in  6  seconds  she  was  as  well  as  ever,  to  the  utter 
astonishment  of  the  whole  crowd.  M. 
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DYSENTERY;  ITS  HYDROPATHIC  TREATMENT. 

BT  JOBL  SHEW,  M.  D* 

Treaiment  of  tht  Acute  form. — The  indications  of  treatment  in 
acQte  dysentery  are : 

1.  To  subdae  the  general  fever. 

2.  To  mitigate  the  pain. 

3.  To  support  the  patient's  strength. 

This  is  a  disease  emphatically  of  inflammation.  If  there  is 
much  pain  attending  it,  we  may  know  that  intense  inflammation  ex- 
ists;  so  also  of  the  tenesmus  and  the  discharges.  Entire  constipa- 
tion of  the  natural  discharges  that  almost  always  takes  place,  is  al* 
80  an  evidence  of  the  highly  inflammatory  state  of  the  system  gen* 
erally. 

The  best  authors  who  have  written  on  this  disease,  asree  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  sedative,  antiphlogistic  or  anti-inflammatory 
plan  of  treatment.  There  are,  of  course,  a  great  variety  of  ways 
in  which  this  may,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  be  accomplished. 
Purgatives  have  the  efiect  of  reducing  feverishness;  sweating  medi- 
cines, too,  and  more  espjecially  bleeding  within  proper  limits  have 
this  eflTect.  But  a  very  important  question  arises  in  reference  to  all 
these  modes — ^modes,  too,  which  have  been  for  so  many  centuries 
resorted  to  by  the  greatest,  wisest  and  best  of  men  in  the  profession 
— whether  they  do  not  often  cause  more  harm  than  good  in  this 
formidable  disease.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  all 
the  various  modes  that  have  been  and  are  resorted  to,  and  that  by 
the  most  competent  and  skillful  of  the  profession,  will  also  see  that 
there  is  among  such  writers  a  ffreat  want  of  system  and  uniformity^ 
and  that  often  one  recommends  a  method  diametrically  opposed 
to  that  of  another.  But,  as  before  remarked,  the  antiphlogistic 
jdaun  is  that  which  is  aimed  at  by  most  practitioners  in  this  dis- 


*  "The  medical  treatment  of  dysentery,"  says  Dr.  Oood»  "has  giTen  riae  to 
mnob  warfare  of  opinion.        ••••••••• 

"It  if  impossible  to  contemplate  the  conflicting  opinions  which  are  giTcn  us  res^ 
peeting  this  mode»  by  the  monographic  writen  on  tropical  diseases,  without  as^ 
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Bat  how  are  we  to  produce  in  the  safest,  best  and  most  effectual 
manner  this  sedative  or  antiphlogistic  effect  npon  the  system  ?  This 
most  be  a  serious  question  with  every  intelligent  and  conscientious 
practitioner  of  the  healing  art.  Shall  we  go  upon  the  plan  of  the 
most  eminent  practitioners  of  Cullen's  time,  who  re^rded  that  the 
disease  is  to  be  cured  most  eflfectually  by  purging,  assidaooslv?  Or, 
shall  we  regard  Cullen^s  own  opinions,  that  ''the  most  gentle  laxa- 
tives are  sufficient;  and  as  they  must  be  frequently  repeated,  the 
most  gentle  are  the  roost  safe;  tne  more,  especially  as  an  inflamma- 
tory state  so  frequently  accompanies  the  disease  r'  Or,  if  this  do 
not  succeed,  shall  we  bleed  tne  patient  freely  as  recommended  by 
soch  authorities  as  Sydenhanw*  JSlliotson,  Dewees,  Mackintosh, 
Watson  aud  others  ?    Or,  shall  we  give  twenty  grain  doses  of  cal- 


tanlriiment;  and  the  only  mode  of  reconeUing  them,  it  to  rappote  that  tlie 
tatioa  18  Tery  diflferently  affected  by  mercury  under  diflforent  circuiiMtamin;  and 
tliat,  while  in  some  epidemics  and  sporadic  cases  it]^roduces  all  that  benefit  wbich 
a  ftitri  we  should  eipect  generally,  in  others  it  entirely  rails,  or  cTen  proTcs  mis- 
obierous.    Dr.  Jaskaon,  Dr.  Billingall,  and  Mr.  Bampfield,  feel  juatificd  ia  em- 
ploying calomel  merely  as  a  pur^atiTe;  while  the  second,  thou|b  he  legaila  it  as  of 
the  highest  importance  in  chronic  dysentery,  found  eyen  ptyahsm  itself  tfesoceess- 
All  in  the  acute  form.    Dr.  Johnson  esteems  it  of  high  importance  as  a  puigatiTe, 
bat  of  the  utmost  moment  as  a  sialogoguef    He  unites  it  occasionally  with  b&eedi^& 
with  anodynes,  with  diaphoretics,  or  ^ith  all;  but  each  of  these  is  subrndiazy  to  itr' 
powers,  and  may  often  be  dispensed  (Rrith. — {Jnftutnet  of  Trvpicai  IHme&^rB,  iff^ 
f,  202.) — ^Mr.  Annesly  unites  it  in  the ^me  manner,  but  takes  every  method  in  his 
power  to  prcTent  it  from  becoming  a  sialogogue.    In  any  of  the  diseases  fiit  which 
he  prescribes  it,  as  fevers,  dysentery,  and  liver  complaints,  he  ^vea  it  in  aonipis 
doses  in  each.    "I  never  wished,"  says  he,  "to  see  the  mouth  m  the  least  degree 
affected.    Whenever  this  happened,  I  considered  the  salutary  effects  of  calomel 
interrupted,  because  its  use  must  be  then  discontinued ;  and  it  was  my  oibiect  to 
act  upon  the  secretions  of  the  intestines,  to  diminish  muscular  action  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  not  in  the  most  remote  degree  to  act  upon  the  salivary  gland  s." — 
{Practical  ObtenatianM  &n  the  Effects  of  Calomel  on  the  Mucouo  Surface,  Sft,, 
Loud.,  1825,  Svo.)— Mr.  Cunningham,  late  suigeon  to  the  sceptre  in  the  Bast  In- 
dies, boldly  employs  it  alone,  and  regards  everything  else  as  impeding  its  ooone. 
He  does  not  even  stand  in  need  of  alvine  aperients  of  any  kind,  and  prefers  scru- 
ple doses  to  smaller  prsparations,  because  it  does  not  in  this  form  so  readily  excite 
the  alvine  discharge,  so  as  to  be  carried  out  of  the  system  by  stool;  and,  adasiaister- 
ed  it  in  this  way,  he  fearlessly  ssserts,  and  the  tables  of  his  practice  serve  to  justi- 
fy his  assertion,  that  "it  is  an  almost  certain  remedy  for  dysentery,  in  hot  climates 
at  least.    [Dr.  Renton,  of  Madeira,  after  hiving  given  a  trial  to  almost  all  the  va- 
rious modes,  fh)m  copious  blood-letting  down  to  tbe  ml  of  turpentine,  feels  hinadf 
justified  in  stating,  after  8<Mne  years'  experience,  that,  in  the  treatment  of  the  dy- 
sentery in  that  island,  "mercury  given  boldly  and  perseveringly,  until  the  mouth 
beoomes  decidedly  affected,  is  the  remedy  chiefly  entitled  to  confidence. — "MaUaot 
ni  Edin.  Med,  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  8T7.-^[His  plan  is  to  give  calomel  every 
three  or  four  hours,  until  the  gums  become  sore.]    And  finally,  for  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  peruse  the  discrepance  further-— Dr.  L.  Frank  assures  us,  that  in  his  prae- 
tiee«  the  large  doses  of  calomel  given  so  generally  by  the  English  surgeons  in  In- 
dia* proved  dangerous  in  the  French  annym  Bgypt;  and  that  the  plan  most  suceesi- 
ful  in  his  hands,  was  that  laid  down  by  Sydenham,  which  consisted,  says  he^  in  re- 
moving irritation  by  gentle  aperients,  tbe  use  of  emollient  injections,  mucilaginous 
and  diluted  drinks,  disphoretics  aud  laudanum."    •    »    •    Oood^o  Study  of  Med- 
iemo,  New  York,  vol.  1. 1836,  p.  6«5. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  the  ordinary  practice  of  medicine,  when  those  amonf 
its  best  advocates  vary  so  much  in  regsrd  to  the  treatment  of  so  formidable  a  dis- 
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€>mel  at  intervals  so  as  to  get  the  nrtrath  sore  (salivated)  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  recommended  by  EUiotson?  Or  shall  we  use  tartar 
emetic,  large  and  repeated  doses  of  opium,  leeches,  blisters  and  in 
short,  all  of  the  most  horrible  enginery  of  the  old  school  ?  If  I 
have  studied  the  human  system,  and  the  healing  art  to  any  purpose; 
if  I  have  practised  among  the  sick  with  anything  like  satisfactory 
success,  I  affirm  that  there  is  a  better  mode  than  all  these,  more  pow- 
erful and  more  efficient;  and,  at  the  same  time,  incomparably 
more  safe,  than  any  or  all  of  these  combined.  The  remedy  is, 
moreover,  as  simple,  cheap  and  universal  as  efficacious;  it  is  pre* 
cisely  such  a  remedy  as  we  would  naturally  expect  a  good,  wise  and 
benevolent  Creator  to  place  within  the  reach  of  all  his  creatures. 
It  is,  in  short,  cou>  watbb. 

So  £Eir,  then,  as  seneral  feverishness  is  concerned,  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  diseases,,  let  it  be  kept  continually  subdued  by  the  cool- 
ing or  sedative  effect  of  cold  water.    It  is  ths  beat  of  inflam* 

If  ATORT  DISBA8B8  THAT  TAKBS  AWAT  THB  STBBNOTH.      The  StreUgA 

diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  augments.  Cool  and 
cold  water,  cool  air,  and  coolness,  generally,  by  preventing  the  ab^ 
aoimal  heat,  promotes  the  strength.  Nor  need  the  water  be  used 
▼ery  cold  if  tbe  patient  is  weak.  Even  tepid  water  is  much  cooler 
than  tbe  blood;  and,  if  ccmtinued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
nay  be  made  to  cool  the  system  very  effectually,  and  this,  even 
wlien  the  feverishness  is  hign. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  watch  constantly  the  condition  of  the  ab^ 
domen  and  the  bead;  these  parts  are  very  apt  to  become  too  hot,  and 
the  sooner  all  febrile  symptoms  are  combatted,  the  easier  they  are 
Bobdued. 

The  Cold  Hip  Bath. — The  second  indication  of  treatment — ^the 
mitigation  of  paints  a  very  important  one;  and  here  I  am  led  to 
remark,  if  there  is,  in  the  whole  range  of  human  diseases,  one  in* 
stance  wherein  a  remedial  agent  can  be  made  to  act  in  a  manner 
most  agreeably  efficacious  in  subduing  pain,  it  is  the  cold  sitting 
bath  here.  In  the  tormina  and  tenesmus  of  dysenteij,  a  child  may 
be  writhing  in  agony  a  great  portion  of  tbe  time;  opiates  and  injeo 
tions,  and  all  other  remedies  fail  in  bringing  relier;  we  sit  or  hold 
this  child  in  a  tub  of  cold  water,  and  directlv  the  pain  ceases.  We 
use  the  remedy  sufficiently  often,  the  water  being  of  proper  temper* 
ature,  and  we  are  certain  of  securing  our  object,  so  far  as  the  reliev- 
ing of  pain  is  concerned.  Whether  the  patient  can  livb  is  anoth- 
er question;  but  if  death,  even,  must  be  the  result  in  any  given  case, 
it  is  certainly  very  deriraUe  that  we  make  this  death  as  easy  as 
may  be.    This  every  parent  can  well  appreciate. 

Let  this  bath  be  used  thus :  a  common  wooden  tub  is  sufficient, 
tbe  size  being  suited  somewhat  to  the  patient's  ajge.  It  is  better  to 
elevate  the  back  of  the  tub  a  few  inches  by  placing  under  it  a  brick 
or  a  block  of  wood.    If  the  tub  is  of  pretty  good  depth,  all  the 
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b^ter,  as  we  wish  to  have  the  water  cotve  as  high  tqx>ii  the  abdo> 
men  as  may  be;  but  if  the  tub  is  shallow,  the  water  can  be  poured 
higher  upon  the  body  by  means  of  a  cup;  or  a  spcHige  or  towel  dip* 
p^  frequently  in  water  may  be  used.     Makb  thorough  work  iv 

OOOLXNO  THE  BOWELS  AND  THEN  THE  PAIN  WILL  CEASE.       If  it  IS  a 

feeble  child,  let  two  persons  hold  it,  one  to  support  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  body,  the  other  the  feet  outside  of  the  tub.  I 
would  not  object  in  some  cases  to  having^  the  feet  in  warm  water  at 
the  same  time.  I  am  not  certain  but  this  would  be  good  in  all  ca- 
ses. I  should  not,  at  any  rate,  be  afraid  of  it,  if  the  water  were 
not  used  too  hot.  The  feet  also  may  be  rubbed  with  the  dry  wans 
band,  or  warm  cloths;  or  other  moderately  warm  applications  may 
be  made.  But  I  repeat  again,  make  thorough  work  in  keeping  tie 
abdomen  cool;  and  repeat  the  necessary  processes  as  often  as  heat 
andpain  return. 

net  Fomentations,  Bandages,  (^c. — In  the  old  practice,  some 
have  used  warm  fomentations  of  bran,  wet  flannels,  &a.,  and  oth* 
ers  have  used  these  applications  cold.  It  is  probably  well  to  alter* 
Date  occasionally  with  the  two,  but  they  should  not  be  used  hoL 
Each  will  act  better  in  consequence  of  these  changes.  Bat  I  would 
depend  mostly  upon  the  cold  applications  externally.  Warmth  is 
also  good  often,  I  will  remark,  to  relieve  pain;  but  we  must  recol- 
lect tnat  artificial  heat  is,  as  a  general  fact,  debilitatii^  to  the  sys- 
tem, and  that  we  must  therefore  use  it  with  extreme  caution  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  Patients  with  dysentery  should  wear  the  wet 
girdle  a  large  share  of  the  time  until  they  become  thoroughly  well 
and  strong;  but  it  should  be  often  re-wet,  in  hot  weather,  otherwise 
it  would  be  very  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  overheating 
the  system. 

With  children,  and  adults  also  if  necessary,  especially  if  there 
be  a  great  soreness  of  the  anus  or  external  opening  of  the  lower 
bowel,  a  heavy  wet  compress  should  be  placed  upon  the  pait 
With  children  we  wet  a  heavy  diaper  and  apply  it  as  for  a  young 
infant.  This  may  be  double  or  treble  according  to  the  apparent 
necessity  of  the  case.  This  does  very  much  in  relieving  aiui  pre- 
venting; the  soreness  alluded  to,  the  excruciating  tortures  so  otten 
attending  the  disease. 

Injections  and  Drinks. — I  do  not  believe  it  best  to  use  v&ry 
cold  water  internally  in  bowel  complaints  of  whatever  kind.  Te- 
pid or  moderately  warm  water  I  now  believe  to  be  the  best.  Wat^ 
er-soaking  the  system  internally,  so  to  say,  has  a  great  effect  in 
subduing  inflammation  and  pain.  It  also  dilutes  morbid  matters, 
rendering  them  thus  less  powerful  for  harm,  so  that  the  healing  may 
go  on  much  more  rapidly  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  I 
would  give  the  patient  all  the  liquid  he  desires.  I  would  even  en- 
courage him  to  take  more  rather  than  less;  and  the  best  liquid  of 
all,  for  this  purpose,  doubtless  is  pure  soft  water,  the  pibrer  and  soft- 
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er  the  better.  People  may,  everywhere,  have  pore  soft  water,  if 
they  will  only  be  at  the  expense,  (which  is  on  tne  whole  a  moder* 
ate  one,)  of  catching  the  water  as  it  comes  from  the  clouds.  But 
use  even  hard  water  rather  than  any  other  drink.  Boiling  the  wat- 
er if  it  be  hard,  improves  it  somewhat. 

Frieaniiz^  TreaimenL — When  I  was  last  at  Grseffenberg,  in 
the  winter  of  1847-8,  after  a  conversation  with  Priessnitz  concern- 
ing his  treatment  of  acate  dysenteiy,  diarrhosa,  cholera  morbus,  and 
cholera  infantum,  I  wrote  the  following  paragraphs  setting  forth  his 
views: 

^^AcuTB  Dtssntert,  DiAanaaA,  Cbolbra  Morbus,  and  otb- 
XB  DiscHARGBs  FBOM  THB  BOWBLs. — The  treatment  Priessnitz  re* 
<x>mmend8  in  all  diseases  of  this  kind  is  very  simple.  Suraose  it 
a  bad  case  of  dysentery  in  a  child.  The  great  reliance  with  him 
is  the  hip  hath,  always  cold,  if  the  patient  is  not  already  very 
weak.  No  time  should  be  lost,  and  the  treatment  should  be  pers^ 
vered  in  until  the  discharge  is  arrested.  Cold  injections  he  also 
uses  if  the  hip  bath  does  not  readily  arrest  the  discharge.  The 
wet  girdle  about  the  abdomen  is  to  be  kept  on  constantly  during  the 
intervals  when  the  other  means  are  not  used.  As  much*water  as 
the  patient  desires  to  be  taken,  and  at  freauent  intervals. 

^^As  to  general  ablutions,  sufficient  daily  for  cleanliness  is  all 
that  he  recommends  to  these  cases;  no  half  baths,  no  wet  sheets,  or 
means  of  that  kind  as  a  general  thing.  The  sitz  bath,  injections, 
wet  girdle,  and  the  drinking,  with  spare  and  cooling  diet — these 
are  the  means  which  Priessnitz  has  round  in  his  great  experience 
to  be  the  best.  If  the  patient  is  very  weak,  the  water  should  be 
moderated  a  little  in  temperature,  as  at  from  60  degrees  to  70  de- 
gtees  Fahrenheit. 

^<In  the  house  where  I  lodge  at  Graefenburg  this  winter,  (1848) 
there  is  a  little  boy  five  or  six  years  of  ace  that  has  been  under  the 
treatment  for  some  weeks.  He  has  just  had  the  measles.  As  the  dis- 
ease passed  off,  a  severe  diarrhea  came  on.  He  was  of  scrofulous 
tendency,  often  had  the  croup,  and  also  chronic  tonsilitis  (inflam- 
mation of  the  tonsils.)  Priessnitz's  directions  for  thediarrhsea 
were  hip  baths,  cold,  every  three  or  four  hours  during  the  day,  for 
twenty  minutes  each  time;  and  if  the  discharges  come  on  in  the 
night,  the  hip  bath  was  to  be  given  the  same  as  during  the  day. 
There  was  also  practised  in  the  case  a  light  general  treatment,  such 
as  would  be  suitable  in  any  case  where  the  mea^^les  were  passing 
off,  viz:  slight  general  ablutions  once  or  twice  a  day,  with  water  at 
about  70  deg.  Fah.  The  sitz  bath  had  evidently  a  very  marked 
effect  in  arresting  the  discharges. 

^'Priessnitz  holds  that  almost  every  conceivable  case  of  acute 

disease  of  this  kind  may  be  readily  cured  by  the  simple  processes 

we  have  here  described,  if  it  is  treated  in  season  and  with  sufficient 

^  perseverance.    There  must  be  no  half  way  work  in  the  matter,  and 
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there  is  as  mach  need  of  a  doctor  who  undentende  his  bwwnp«K>  or 
of  an  old  woman,  or  some  one  who  is  perfectly  competent  to  take 
charge  in  the  matter,  and  see  that  it  is  properly  carried  out;  and 
how  many  foolish,  ignorant  persons,  wise  enough  io  their  own  coa» 
ceit,  do  we  have  to  encounter  in  almost  every  case  of  water  treit- 
ment  in  acute  diseases.  The  mode  we  have  described  will  seem  t 
harsh  and  dangerous  one,  no  doubt,  to  many,  and  there  will  be  doc* 
tors,  wise  men  enough,  who,  if  they  take  Uie  trouble  to  inveatigale 
diese  things  at  all,  will  declare  that  such  a  mode  would  be  perfect- 
ly hazardous — auite  certain  to  kill.  Let  these  ignorant  pretenden 
iand  they  are  plenty  enough  in  our  country, )  I  say  let  them  first 
earn  the  A,  B,  C  of  the  water  treatment  before  they  asaome  to 
|nt>nounce  so  saeely  concerning  the  opinions  and  well-earned  erp^ 
lience  of  the  noole  philosopher  of  Graefenberg.  I  myself  hate 
been  annoyed  not  a  little  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  having  my 
patients  told  by  these  would-be  wise  men  that  the  Water*Uare 
would  be  certain  to  kill  them.  ^^Your  system  has  not  the  power  of 
rtacHon"  that  convenient  word  as  little  understood  as  it  is  com- 
mon to  use;  *^ou  will  surely  get  your  death  by  the  wsOer."  Such 
are  not  unfrequently  the  expressions  of  those  miserable  necimeni 
of  humanity  who  know  not  yet  the  first  principles  of  the  laws  that 

Svem  the  human  system,  or  of  the  Water-Gure  as  practised  fay  iti 
onder. 

*^But  to  return.  In  our  cities,  our  hot,  unhealthy  American  cit- 
ies, where,  in  the  summer  season,  such  multitudes  of  infants  and 
children  drop  off  suddenly  with  these  bowel  complaints,  I  fear  that 
in  many  cases  death  will  be  the  result  of  such  attacks^  in  spite  of 
all  that  the  best  skill  and  judgment  can  dictate.  So  unhealthy  ist 
ffreat  city  like  New  York  in  the  hot  season,  with  its  ten  thousand 
filthy  and  pestilential  emanations,  from  streets,  gutters,  privies, 
butoheries  and  the  like;  and  so  unwisely,  too,  are  children  reared, 
starved  now  and  then,  but  generally  over-full,  crammed,  as  peopk 
do  with  their  housed  geese  and  turkies  before  Thanksgiving  or 
Christmas;  dosed  with  paregorics  and  other  poisonous  compouids 
from  the  first  tiour  of  life  onward;  swathed  and  girted  up  so  that 
they  could  scarce  exist,  even  if  all  other  things  were  right  aboia 
them; — I  repeat,  any  practitioner  that  has  to  deal  with  such  cases, 
and  under  such  circumstances,  will  have  trouble  enough,  and  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  will  often  be  tempted  to  flee  forever  m>m  a  call* 
ing  which  is  by  most  people  so  thanklessly  appreciated  and  yet  mon 
thanklessly  rewarded. 

^^But  in  the  practice  of  the  water  treatment,  I  have  often  beea 
astonished  at  tne  results  obtained  in  these  unfavorable  cases,  and 
sometimes  when  the  patient  has  been  given  over  to  die,  when  do* 
sing  and  poisoning  had  been  carried  to  the  full  extent. 

^^If  a  child  of  my  own  should  be  attacked  in  a  dangerous  man- 
ner with  dysentery,  or  of  any  of  the  bowel  complaints,  I  prpsmne 


I  flhoold  use  a  moie  powerful  and  energetic  treatment  than  I  should 
lare  to  use  elsewhere,  so  great  is  the  prejodice  of  the  people  against 
nrater,  and  so  ignorant  are  physicians  of  its  use.     why,  suppose  a 
msm  loses  a  patient  and  is  sued  for  mai-practioe.    It  might  have 
aeen  the  best  treatment  that  could  possibly  be,  yet  the  pstient  is 
lost.     Now  come  the  wise  gentry  of  the  profession  to  testify.    The 
child  was  killed — and  then  comes  the  indictment,  or,  to  say  the 
least,  a  heavy  fine;  for  the  value  of  human  life  is  often  measured 
by  money  in  this  world.    Thus  it  is,  if  we  of  the  water  sjrstem 
lose  a  case,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  ten  to  one  if  we  have  not  kill- 
ed the  patient.    But  in  the  calomel  luid  bleeding  practice  it  is  an- 
other thing.    A  man  may  kill  a  score  of  patients  m  as  many  days, 
aod  so  that  each  one  be  well  crammed  with  poisons,  and  sent  hence 
^th  the  last  repeated  dose  undigested  on  the  stomach,  all  is  well; 
the  patient  died  ieUntificaUjf.    There  is  a  charm  in  that;  but  we 
of  the  new  practice,  believing  honestly  and  truly  in  what  we  do, 
mod  that  the  system  is  the  greatest  of  all  improvements  that  have 
jet  come  to  man — ^we  will  undertake  to  teach  people  to  die  as  well 
as  to  live  by  the  water  treatment.     Let  future  times  determine 
whether  we  succeed. 

<^I  must  mention  a  fittal  case  of  dysentery  I  had  in  the  year  1847. 
A  very  worthy  friend  was  the  father  of  a  second  child,  an  onlr 
daughter  which  he  worshipped.  It  has  been  reared  with  great  dit 
ficulty  to  seven  or  eiffht  months  by  hand.  It  was  not  my  patient  at 
first.  Being  taken  Hi  of  dysentery,  medicine  was  given.  Then  I 
was  called  upon.  We  practised  the  water  treatment,  and  then 
a^in  some  medicine  was  ^iven.  At  last  the  child  died;  and  now 
this  friend,  who  is  theoretically  tired  enough  of  the  old  mode,  can 
never  forgive  himself  that  other  means  were  not  used.  ''Why,'* 
savs  he,  ''when, one  thing  &ils  we  should  try  something  else/' 
This  perpetuallv  "ttyii^'  something  else!  Ami  how  many  are 
trisd  upon  until  they  are  sent  to  the  grave."* 

*Dr.  Edward  Johnson,  well  known  for  his  sdTOcaoy  of  water  in  England,  wrote 
a  work  on  hydropathy  at  Oraefenberg,  1843,  in  which  he  argued  that  certain  apptt- 
eations  of  oold  water  were  capable  of  producing  attthe  effects  both  of  bUtdmg  and 
Mts<«fMif— except  the  pain.  Now,  strange  to  say.  in  his  late  work,  "The  Domes 
tic  Practice  of  Hydropathy/'  he  gives  a  very  singular  treatment  for  dysentery.  (See 
"Johnson's  Domestic  Practice  of  Hydropathy^'  New  York  edition.  1849.  pp. 
1S7, 19i.) 

Why  should  leeches  be  applied  if  water  is  capable  of  prodooing  "etf  the  efieeto 
of  both  bleeding  and  6^(<nn^— except  the  pain."  (See  Johnson's  Hydropathy, 
London  edition,  1843.  p.  171;  also  p.  176.) 

Hss  Dr.  Johnson  changed  his  mind  since  be  wss  with  the  ''Peasant  Pbiloeopher 
of  Oraefenbetg,"  ss  be  calls  Priessnits,  or  does  be  wish  to  make  favor  with  the 
Aitopathic  brethren  in  this  mstterT 

And  why  should  the  patient  take  "twenty  or  twentySve  grains  of  Dover's  pow- 
der every  night,"  when  oold  water,  properly  used,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson's  own 
reasoning,  is  the  most  powerliil  sedative  known.  What,  too,  can  be  the  objeei  of 
irritating  the  bowels  with  doses  of  castor  oil.  If  the  doctor  has  changed  his  mind 
in  regard  to  these  things,  he  should  bt  consistent  and  inform  his  readers  of  the  ftct 
I  ooniider  the  sweating  treatment  as  being  lar  froas  the  best  ia  thk  dlaeaae«    We 
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Duration  of  the  Duease. — Dysenteiy,  like  all  other  diwaws, 
varies  mach  m  its  intensity.  It  may  lie  the  slightest  thing  ima- 
ginable, and  from  or  on  the  other  hand  become  one  of  the  most 
violent  attacks  of  disease  that  can  be  conceived  of.     An  appareni- 

X  healthy  child  may  be  all  at  once  cut  down — brought  to  death's 
>or  as  it  were  in  a  single  day;  but  occasionally  the  attack  comet 
on  more  gradually;  but  it  may  remain  for  many  days  in  spite  of  aB 
treatment.  In  some  cases  the  bowels  will  heal  much  sooner  thaa 
in  others,  and  as  long  as  life  remains  let  the  friends  persevere  and 
hope. 

Flaaaellation  in  Dysentery. — Dr.  Good,  {Study  of  Medicine^ 
New  York,  vol.  1,  p.  566,)  quotes  Dr.  Darwin  as  giving  a  sin^ih 
lar  mode  of  treatment  calculated  to  cause  a  powertully  derivatife 
effect  toward  the  surface,  but  which,  as  he  remarks,  we  should  not 
always  recommend,  nor  find  our  patients  disposed  to  carry  into  ^ 
feet.  <*Two  dysenteric  patients,"  says  he,  *^in  the  same  ward  of 
the  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  quarrelled,  and  whipped  each  other 
with  horsewhips  a  long  time,  and  were  both  much  better  after  it," 

Diet* — All  agree  in  the  ^reat  importance  of  attention  to  diet  in 
this  disease.  It  is  well  understood  oy  the  best  writers  in  medicine, 
that  no  food  at  all  should  be  given  so  long  as  the  severity  of  the 
disease  continues.  ^-^AU  writers  on  dysentery,"  says  Dr.  Hosack, 
^'agree  on  the  bad  effects  of  animal  food  "     It  adds  to  the  septic 

i putrescent)  state  of  the  bowels  and  of  the  whole  system.  Baker, 
Single,  Zimmerman  and  D.  Monro,  are  all  opposed  to  it  in  eveiy 
form  and  every  shape,  even  in  the  form  of  soups.  *^Not  ef«i 
chicken  soup,"  says  George  Baker,  'Should  be  allowed  in  the  d]»* 
ease;"  "nor  mutton  broth,'*  says  Pringle.* 

Dr.  Dewees  recommends  a  mild  vegetable,  or  mucilaginous,  and 
the  shunning  of  all  stimulating  drinks  and  medicines  in  the  chroa- 
ic  form  of  the  disease. 

"Radical  cures,"  says  Dr.  Morton,  "have  been  derived  from  a 
persistence  in  a  diet  of  gum  water  and  the  farinaceous  articles^  coo- 
joined  to  absolute  rest."  "The  patient  should  be  kept  withoot 
food,"  says  Dr.  Elliotson;  "the  stomach  should  be  allowed  as 
much  repose  as  possible;  he  should  be  kept  very  low.''  And  Ae 
celebrated  Dr.  Watson,  of  London,  remarks,  "the  food  in  dy- 
sentery should  be  farinaceous  and  simple."  "Vegecable  nour- 
ishment and  fruits,  especially  in  the  beginning,  may  be  given,'' 
says  Dr.  CuUen.     Grapes  are  preferred  by  Zimmerman.     "Fruits 

cannot  brin^  on  sweating  until  the  fever  and  inflanunation  baye  been  subduct 
When  this  is  done  there  is  no  need  of  that  process.  Altogether,  1  considei  Ik. 
Johnson's  treatment  in  dysentery  a  very  poor  one;  and  what  is  worse,  one  whici 
is  liable  to  do  much  mishief.  I  fully  belieye  that  under  such  a  treatmeat  as  be  ka 
recommended^  patients  would  every  now  and  then  be  lost*  who  otherwise  sugkt 
be  saved. 

*HQsack's  Practice  of  Medicine,  p.  368. 
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»re  not  only  aaeful  in  the  cure,"  says  Dr.  Hosack,  ''bat  in  the  pre- 
vention of  the  disease,  not  only  as  antiseptics,  but  from  their  ef- 
fects in  qoickening  the  biliarr  secretions.''  ''All  writers  on  this 
subject,''  this  author  further  ooserves,  "agree  on  the  bad  effects  of 
animal  food  in  dysentery." 

Fruii  a  Pretfenhve. — Most  persons  are  afraid  of  fruits  in  times 
of  orevailing  dysentery.  I  was  told  by  a  very  intelligent  lawyer 
of  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  last  year^  thot  the  people  of  that  re* 
^on  ate  freely  of  peaches  during  their  whole  season.  Morristown 
IB  famous  for  its  nne  air,  good  water,  and  fruits.  Just  before  the 
time  of  peaches,  bowel  complaints  were  frequent.  But  very  soon 
after  the  trait  season  commenced,  bowel  complaints  ceased. 

For  a  number  of  vears  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  pa- 
tients suffering  from  dysentery,  in  the  autumn,  on  grapes  during  their 
core.  The  mice  only  of  the  fruit  was  swallowed,  and  always  ap- 
patently  with  the  best  results.  The  pasc  season,  looking  over  the 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  dysentery,  I  found  the  following  in 
Dr.  EUiotson's  great  work  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

"Ii  has  been  supposed  that  fruit  produces  this  disease;  but  unless 
the  fruit  bt  bad  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  case. 
Of  course,  bad  fmit,  coming  under  the  bead  of  bad  food^  might 
produce  it;  but  the  mere  circumstance  of  eating  fruit  at  the  time 
when  nature  provides  it  for  us,  does  not  give  rise  to  the  disease. 
On  the  c«ntraiy,  there  are  on  record  many  cases  of  fruit  having 
proved  ezctediogly  beneficial.  It  is  mentioned  by  Zimmerman,  in 
nis  work  on  Experience,  that  in  1761,  a  whole  regiment,  in  the 
south  of  France  was  nearly  destroyed  by  dysentery.  The  officers 
purchased  the  entire  crop  of  several  acres  of  vineyard  for  the  regi* 
ment,  and  not  me  mm  aied  from  that  time,  nor  was  one  more  at- 
tacked. Tissot,  a  French  writer,  also  mentions  that  eleven  persons 
in  one  house  were  attacked  with  dysentery.  Nine  of  them  ate 
fniit  and  recovered;  but  the  grandmother,  and  one  darling  little 
grandchild,  had  wine  and  spices  instead,  as  beiuR  more  comforta- 
ble, and  both  died.  It  was  observed  in  Holland,  that  the  worst 
flux  which  was  ever  known  in  the  army,  occurred  at  the  end  of  Ju- 
ly, when  there  is  no  fruit  but  strawberries,  of  which  the  men  never 
partook;  and  that  the  disease  <:eased  entirely  when  October  arrived, 
and  brought  the  grapes  of  whieh  the  men  ate  very  heartily.* 

But  it  should  be  remarked,  that  even  good  fruit  will  sometimes 
Mpear  to  cause  dysentery.  So  indeed  tne  best  of  food  might  do 
the  same,  under  unfavorable  circumstances.  Nourishment  is  often 
taken  when  it  it  is  not  needed,  and  at  such  times  the  most  healthful 
articles  will  cause  more  or  less  harm.  People  too,  are  very  apt  to 
attribute  such  attacks  to  the  last  article  which  they  had  eaten.  The 
last  food  was  taken  before  the  attack,  seems  always  to  disagree;  but 

•Dr.  £lUotsoa's  Praotice  of  MediBine.   PhiUdelphia,  1S4S,  p.  923. 
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it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this,  that  die  disease  is  farooght  on  hj 
the  food.  The  true  cause  is  often  to  be  looked  for,  imr  faackof  dii 
time  when  the  last  food  had  been  taken.  The  omdition  of  the 
general  health,  must,  in  all  such  cases,  be  taken  into  aocom^ 

It  is  proper  here  also  to  remark,  that  daring  oonvalescence  k 
dysentery,  trait  as  well  as  all  other  kinds  of  nntrimenft  muit  be  t^ 
ken  with  extreme  caution.  A  little  too  much  of  the  brat  of  srti- 
cles  will  sometimes  cause  a  great  amount  of  mischief,  mod  lead  per 
haps  to  inevitable  death.  I  will  also  here  add,  that  whatever  md 
is  found  safe  and  useful  in  so  dangerous  a  disease  as  dyseoteqr, 
will  also  be  found  equally  so  in  other  diseases  of  the  boweb. 

Oood  apples,  and  good  and  perfecdy  ripe  fruit,  fresh  from  Ait 
trees  or  vines,  may  be  used  in  any  case  of  bowd  compiaint.  If 
the  case  be  a  bad  one,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  patient  to  fiH 
some  days,  from  all  food.    But  when  nourishment  is  needed,  the 

Cice  of  perfectly  ripe  frait,  in  proper  qoandty  will  always,  I  tkmk, 
I  found  salutary  and  good. 

Fresh  air  and  Clothing. — Whether  djrsentefy  is  capable  of  h^ 
inff  propagated  by  means  of  exorementitious  dischaiges.  as  many 
believe,  or  not,  it  is  highly  important  that  every  meaas  be  takes 
for  the  thorough  ventilaticm  and  purification  of  the  air  of  the  pa- 
tient's room.  Let  the  discharoes  be  removed  as  quickly  »  posn* 
ble  from  the  chamber  of  the  sick.  Some  have  been  so  sartiadar 
In  this  matter  as  to  insist  that  the  alvine  dischsiges  ahculd  not  be 
thrown  into  the  cominon  privy  but  buried  in  the  earti^  as  was  the 
custom  in  Levitical  times.  The  clothing  of  the  patient  ahoold  be 
fimuently  chanced.  The  same  particular  attention  should  also  be 
paid  to  the  bedding.  If  the  patient  is  obl^ed  to  rrmain  in  the  le* 
cumbent  posture,  let  the  bedoing  be  changed,  at  t!^  very  least,  as 
often  as  morning  and  evening;  and  three  or  four  times  a-day  woidd 
be  better.  Patients  always  feel  better  and  more  comfiMtabie  whsa 
diey  go  to  a  fresh,  clean,  and  well  aired  bed.  It  is  not  strictly  ne 
cessary  that  the  clothing  be  washed  at  effery  change;  but  it  shooU 
be  well  aired  either  out  of  doors  or  before  a  fire  in  another  room. 
These  may' appear  trifling  matters  to  fhe  uninitiated  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  in  the  treatment  si  all  diseases,  it  is  a  comhi* 
nation  of  many  small  matters  which  constitutes  the  great  whole. 

Exercise.— In  this  as  in  all  other  diseases,  the  patient  should  sk 
up  as  much  of  the  time  as  he  can  without  inducing  too  great  &- 
tigue.  Little  exercise  should  often  be  tlie  rale.  But  mischief  is  not 
unfrequently  done  in  this  disease  by  the  patient  doinjp  too  mach  at 
a  time.  One  day  he  takes  little  or  no  exetcise  at  ail;  the  next  he 
feels  a  good  deal  better,  and  all  at  once  sets  about  walking,  riding 
fcc,  and  does  enough  the  first  day,  almost  for  a  whole  week.  Se- 
rious relapses  are  sometimes  thus  caused. 

Riding  will  be  found  peculiarly  appropriate  in  this  disease.  This 
exercise  seems  almost  too  trifling  a  matter  to  do  much  good;  bii 
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iirlieQ  we  teke  into  oonrideration  die  infliienoe  of  the  constanl, 
though  mdual  motion  attendant  on  this  mode  of  locomotion,  the 
tonic  effects  of  pore  fresh  air,  and  the  wonderful  stimulation  of 
light,  we  need  not  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  manifest  improve* 
ment  which  occurs  often  from  simply  taking  a  ride. 

Thus  it  will  appear,  I  place  great  stress  on  what  may  be  termed 
'^good  nursing,"  in  this  formidwle  disease.  Let  roe  remark,  also, 
in  this  place,  that  when  dysentery  becomes  epidemic,  great  patience 
must  be  exercised  in  its  management.  We  Americans,  persevering 
and  courageous  as  we  are,  in  many  things,  have  little  courage  in 
disease,  if  we  are  not  cured  immediately,  we  must  set  about,  do- 
sing, and  dosing  the  poor  stomach,  as  if  life  depended  upon  tsJung 
ereiy  nauseous  thing  the  ^drug  shop  affords.  And  so,  many,  by 
dieir  foolishness,  sumr  untold  anguish  and  lose  their  lives  for  their 
temerity. 

Hereafter,  I  may  perhaps  give  some  cases  in  illustration  of  the 
efiects  of  water  treatment  in  dysenteiy.  But  I  tire  of  such  details. 
A  strict  and  consistent  vegetarian  never  gets  the  disease.  **Ajk 
ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure.'' 
Nxw  YoBK  Water-Cure  Institution,  comer  Twelfth  street  and  Uni- 
versity Place. 

PRACTICE  OF  WATER-CURE. 

BT  T.  L.  HI0H0L8,  M.  D. 

Case  10. — Consumption. 

An  Englishman  of  thirty-five,  a  baker  by  trade,  a  smart  driving 
man,  doing  a  good  business,  came  to  me  with  an  affection  of  the 
longs  of  long  standing.  Six  years  before,  Dr.  Mott  haid  told  him 
that  he  could  not  live  six  months,  but  a  strong  constitution  had  thus 
fiur  triumphed  over  disease. 

His  symptoms  at  the  time  he  came  to  me,  were  discouraging.  He 
had  a  violent  cough  night  and  day,  so  that  he  never  slept  over  an 
hour  at  a  time.  He  raised  immense  quantities  of  purulent  matter, 
had  night  sweats  that  weakened  him,  a  tendency  to  diarrhcsa,  and 
was  so  broken  down  that  he  could  no  longer  attend  to  his  business. 
On  examining  his  lungs  I  could  find  no  signs  of  tuberculous  disor- 
ganization, but  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  extensive  bronchial 
inflammation,  extending  over  the  entire  mucous  surface.  Bad  as  the 
case  was,  I  was  satisfied  of  the  possibility  of  n  cure. 

I  commenced  the  treatment  by  making  as  strong  an  attack  upon 
the  skin  as  he  would  bear,  and  his  constitution  had  still  considerable 
strength.  I  gave  him  long  packs  in  the  wet  sheet,  and  occasionally 
in  the  dry  blankets.  Every  few  davs  when  he  seemed  best  able 
10  bear  it,  I  gave  him  a  powerful  aouche,  with  a  smart  rubbing. 
Let  no  oae  be  misled  by  Uiis  treatment,  and  think  that  it  would  be 
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necessarily  good  for  another  case.  My  object  was  to  excite  the  skin 
to  action,  and  the  means  were  adapted  carefully  to  the  end,  with  a 
reference  to  the  patient's  constitution.  After  a  few  days  I  made  him 
wear  a  wet  jacket  night  and  day,  in  addition  to  his  other  treatmeot. 
A  simple  and  spare  diet,  water  to  drink,  and  exemise  in  the  open  air, 
also  made  a  part  of  the  treatment. 

I  have  never  seen  any  person  so  far  gone  in  disease  imptove  so 
rapidly.  In  a  fortnight  his  expectoration  bad  diminished  one  half 
his  cough  was  less  frequent  and  easier,  and  instead  of  harassing  him 
all  night,  he  waked  up  but  once.  His  sweats  disappeared,  h»  hov- 
els became  regular,  aod  he  was  driving  round,  attending  to  his  bna- 
ness,  and  at  work  in  his  shop,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  his  neiffa- 
bors.  There  was  every  indication,  that,  with  continued  tieetroem 
and  proper  care,  he  would  have  recovered;  but  there  were  two  things 
that  prevented.  He  wished  to  avoid  expense,  and  thoui^ht  be  could 
take  care  of  himself  at  home;  and  he  was  constantly  driven  by  his 
increasing  business. 

There  are  few  more  unhealthy  trades  than  that  of  a  baker.  The 
constant  inhalation  of  the  fine  flour  irritates  the  lungs;  the  ovens 
keep  up  an  excessive  heat,  and  where,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the 
ovens  are  in  the  basement,  the  whole  house  is  filled  with  the  carbon* 
ic  acid  and  alcoholic  fumes  of  the  fermenting  bread.  A  constant 
exposure  to  these  causes  of  disease  made  a  cure  impossible.  He 
grew  worse  again;  and  then,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  treatment 
that  had  been  of  such  signal  benefit  to  him,  he  took  a  fancy  to  try 
a  sea  voyage.  He  sail^  for  England,  at  an  unpropitious  season; 
suffered  from  the  closeness  and  discomforts  of  a  sea  voyage,  and 
died  a  few  days  after  he  had  landed  at  Liverpool. 

CASE   11— CONSUMPTION. 

The  following  ease,  thot  of  a  lady  of  high  respectability,  in  this 
city,  was  treated  by  Mrs.  Nichols;  but  it  is  of  so  remarkable  a  char- 
acter, that  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  mention  of  it. 

The  patient  is  a  lady  of  about  sixty  years;  the  mother  of  a  fami- 
ly; one  of  the  most  active,  energetic  and  amiable  persons  of  my  ao 
quaintance.  Her  consumptive  symptoms  becoming  more  and  more 
alarming,  she  was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  have  advice.  The  cast' 
was  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  last  described.  There  was  much 
violent  coughing,  profuse  expectoration  of  a  purulent  character, 
pain  in  the  si^e,  night  sweats,  and  emaciation.  These  symptoms, 
with  her  age,  and  tlie  wear  of  an  active  and  anxious  life,  made  her 
case  one  of  a  very  serious  character. 

The  treatment  in  her  case  was  a  milder  one  than  in  the  last  case. 
She  took  partial  wet  packs  at  night,  she  slept  with  her  chest  packed 
in  cloths  wrung  out  of  cold  water,  and  cootormed  strictly  to  the  di- 
et and  treatment  appropriate  in  such  a  case.  The  result  was  very 
remarkable.    The  water,  in  a  few  weeks,  brought  out  a  crisis,  over 
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her  whole  chest.  At  one  time  she  had  forty  biles,  which  threw 
out  a  matter  of  the  same  appearance  as  that  she  had  expectorated. 
With  the  appearance  of  this  crisis,  her  cough  ceased,  and  she  rafH 
idly  recovered. 

Say  what  we  will  of  the  humoral  pathology,  this  is  another  of 
the  thousands  of  coses,  in  which  matter  thrown  off  by  means  of  the 
skin,  either  by  the  pores  or  in  the  more  evident  form  of  critical  erup- 
tions, has  been  simultaneous  with  the  cure  of  disease  of  internal 
organs. 

In  cases  of  consumption,  the  treatment  must  be  adapted  veiy 
carefully  to  the  reactive  power  of  the  patient.  Were  it  not  for  this, 
exact  directions  for  treat*i)ent  might  be  given — but  there  must  be 
discrimination.  It  requires  skill,  experience,  and  sound  judgment, 
to  say  what  is  the  exact  amount  of  treatment  a  patient  requires. 
In  consumption,  an  error  on  the  heroic  side  may  do  serious  mis- 
chief. The  lungs  are  liable  to  congestion  from  the  application  of 
cold,  externally,  and  this  must  be  carefully  guarded  against.  Those 
who  try  the  water  treatment  themselves,  without  competent  advice, 
will  do  well  to  begin  with  tepid  water,  and  partial  packs.  If  the 
patient  bear  these,  it  is  easy  to  increase  them.  Feeling  their  way, 
in  this  manner,  those  who  are  distant  from  any  qualified  Water- 
Cure  physician,  may  still  have  the  benefit  of  the  treatment. 

CASK  12 — TYPHUS  FKVKR. 

During  the  hot  weather  in  July,  a  gentleman  of  35  years,  full 
habit,  bilious  lymphatic  temperament,  and  a  weakly  constitution 
from  childhood,  was  brought  to  our  house,  with  the  symptoms  of 
a  typhoid  congestive  fever.  He  had  been  taken  with  severe  pains 
in  the  back,  and  rigors,  and  was  now  suffering  with  headache  and 

general  prostration.     His  pulse  was  140,  his  tongue  very  foul;  and 
e  was  a  fair  subject,  under  allopathic  practice,  for  bleeding,  calo- 
mel, purging,  James'  powders,  and  a  daily  visit  for  three  weeks. 

I  gave  him  a  long  rubbing  half  bath  in  tepid  water,  keeping  his 
heao  wet  with  ice-water.  This  lowered  his  pulse  20  a  minute,  re* 
lieved  the  cerebral  congestion,  aud  he  felt  better.  I  then  placed 
him  so  that  a  current  of  air  should  blow  directly  upon  his  head, 
which  was  covered  with  a  cloth  wet  in  ice  water;  he  also  had  ice 
water  to  drink,  without  stint. 

He  slept  quietly  for  some  hours.  As  the  fever  rose,  I  packed 
him  in  a  wet  sheet,  still  cooling  his  head,  until  he  broke  out  in  a 
perspiration;  I  then  put  him  under  the  douche,  and  brought  his 

Eulse  down  to  less  than  a  hundred.  He  took  ice  water  in  considera- 
le  quantities,  cold  water  injections  twice  a  day,  and  slept  nearly 
all  the  time.  For  two  days  be  took  no  food.  On  the  third  he  ate 
a  piece  of  toast,  say  two  ounces  for  breakfast,  as  much  more  for 
dinner,  and  as  he  now  felt  as  well  as  usual,  be  went  to  iiis  busi* 
ness. 

36 
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I  have  called  this  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  because  it  midoiibledly 
would  have  been  such,  had  the  treatment  been  favorable  to  its  coo- 
tiouance  and  development.  But  we  have  no  fevers  in  Water-Core 
like  those  described  in  the  books.  So  far  as  my  observation  and 
experience  goes,  no  fever  lasts  over  six  days  under  proper  water 
treatment  and  it  is  often  cured  in  a  shorter  period. 

CASE  13 CONVULSIONS. 

In  1849,  the  number  of  children  who  died  of  convulsions  was 
1426.  Some  hundred  more  died  of  dropsy  of  the  brain,  a  common 
consequence  of  convulsions. 

The  cause  of  infantile  convulsions  appears  to  me  very  simple. 
In  all  the  cases  I  have  seen,  there  has  been  intestinal  irritation. 
If  this  is  relieved  the  convulsions  cease.  The  following  case  wiU 
give  an  idea  of  the  causes  and  treatment. 

A  child  about  a  year  and  a  half  old  was  brought  to  our  boose, 
during  the  hot  weather  of  the  last  of  July,  to  be  treated  for  a  9erof> 
alous  humor  which  he  iiad  had  from  his  birth.  At  this  time  the 
eruption  had  disappeared;  and  he  had  also  some  irritation  trom  cut- 
ting his  back  teeth.  He  was  fretful  and  continnally  hungn-;  and 
it  was  difficult  to  prevent  his  being  fed  too  much.  He  should  have 
been  put  upon  the  simplest  food,  and  in  the  smallest  quantity;  but 
no  one  foresaw  the  consequences  of  indulging  what  proved  to  be  a 
morbid  appetite. 

One  night  he  came  in  with  feverish  symptoms,  restlessness,  and 
great  heat  of  the  head.  I  had  a  wet*  bandage  put  around  him,  a 
wet  towel  around  his  head,  and  laid  him  where  the  wind  could 
blow  over  him.  He  went  to  sleep,  and  I  left  the  house  for  a  coo* 
le  of  hours.  On  my  return,  I  found  his  mother  much  alarmed,  as 
e  had  been  taken  with  convulsions.  His  head  was  burning  hot, 
especially  the  back  part,  as  was  all  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 
Tne  degree  of  brain  fever  threatened  effusion,  and  to  prevent  tbis 
was  the  first  indication.  I  therefore  had  his  legs  and  arms  rubbed, 
while  I  applied  ice  water,  as  cold  as  possible  to  his  head  and  chest, 
and  persevered  in  this  application  until  the  heat  was  reduced  to  its 
natural  standard.  I  also  gave  injections  of  water  of  76  decrees, 
and  brought  away  considerable  quantities  of  undigested  food;  bat 
the  irritation  still  remained,  and  wlieu  I  had  in  a  great  degree  snb> 
dued  the  fever,  he  was  taken  with  a  convulsion  so  violent  and  pro- 
tracted, that  his  life  hung  upon  a  thread.  It  was  the  effort  of  na- 
ture to  throw  off  the  mass  of  irritating  matter  in  the  intestines. 
The  fever  having  been  subdued,  I  now  had  towels  wrung  out  of 
warm— not  hot — water,  applied  to  his  abdomen,  and  he  was  wrap- 
ped in  blankets.  In  a  few  minutes  he  threw  off  from  bis  bowels  a 
mass  of  undigested  food,  and  soon  after  sunk  into  a  quiet  natural 
sleep. 

His  system  was  now  relieved,  and  there  was  but  one  remainiiig 
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danger.  IF  his  brain  was  safe,  all  was  safe.  On  waking,  this 
proved  to  be  the  case,  and,  having  slept  nearly  all  day,  he  left  at 
night,  in  about  his  usual  healtli,  with  an  appearance  of  eruption 
upon  the  surface. 

In  this  case  it  seems  very  plain  that  the  retrocession  of  a  habitu- 
al eruption,  aided,  perhaps,  by  the  irritation  of  teething,  had  sus- 
pended digestion.  The  irritation  of  undigested  food,  produced  a 
morbid  craving  for  more,  which  was  unfortunately  gratified,  until 
nature  made  a  series  of  convulsive  efforts  to  expel  the  offending 
matter.  Had  not  the  fever  been  met  by  cold  applications,  there 
would  have  been  effusion  on  the  brain;  had  a  cathartic  been  given 
it  might  have  interfered  with  the  process  set  up  by  nature,  and  the 
result  would  have  been  fatal. 

Many  children  are  born  so  weak,  diseased  and  miserable,  that 
the  first  serious  irritation  ends  in  fatal  convulsions;  but  in  a  vast 
majority  of  cases,  only  one  thing  is  wanting  to  prevent  such  mortal- 
ity, and  that  is  attention  to  food.  An  infant  requires  a  certain 
quantity  of  nutriment  when  well.  A  single  ounce  more  is  a  source 
of  irritation.  Strong  children  throw  it  off  by  vomiting;  weaker 
ones  suffer  from  bellv-ache;  still  weaker  ones  die  of  convulsions. 
A  young  infant  should  not  be  nursed  or  fed  oftener  than  once  in 
three  hours,  and  then  not  overfed.  A  sick  child  should  have  noth- 
ing but  water,  until  it  is  better.  Weakly  children  require  less  than 
strong  ones. 

Children  die  because  they  are  bom  diseased;  because  they  are 
fed  too  much  and  too  often;  because  they  have  impure  and  improper 
food  from  sick  nurses;  in  fact,  almost  all  the  diseases  of  infancy 
are  those  of  nutrition.  How  simple  a  matter  it  seems  to  regulate 
the  diet  of  a  child;  and  yet  for  the  want  of  such  regulation,  and 
from  scarcely  any  other  cause,  our  children  in  New  York  die  off  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  thousand  a  year.  Must  we  not  work  hard  to 
make  the  world  a  little  wiser?  It  needs  but  the  requisite  instruc- 
tion to  make  people,  in  a  temporal  sense,  ''wise  unto  salvation." 

Pathological  Anatomy  of  Cholera. — Microscopic  examina- 
tion has  shown,  as  being  constantly  present  in  this  disease,  an  ab- 
normal state  of  the  intestinal  follicles,  with  or  without  enlargement, 
and  a  more  or  less  vivid  injection  of  Peyer^s  glands.     At  the  hos- 

Sntal  of  Val  de  Grace,  besides  these  morbid  changes,  there  were 
bund,  in  the  young  soldiers  who  have  died  of  algide  cholera,  ec- 
chymoses  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys  and 
lungs.  These  ecchymoses  appeared  not  only  on  the  surface,  but 
also  in  the  interior,  and  seemed  to  result  from  a  combination  of 
the  blood  with  the  tissue  of  the  organs.  In  the  large  intestines, 
these  ecchymoses  have  been  found  so  extensive  and  deeply  colored 
as  to  resemble  gangrenous  patches. — V  Union  Medieale. 
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Election  by  Concours. — The  appointment  of  Professors  to  oor 
Medical  Colleges,  when  vacancies  occur,  should  be  conducted  in  a 
way  that  will  give  those  who  are  eminently  qualified^  a  chance  of 
success.  Election  by  concours  has  been  advocated  in  our  pages, 
and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  other  Medical  Journals  are  urging 
the  propriety  of  such  a  measure.  Not  long  since,  as  we  learn,  the 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  Rush  Medical  College,  at  CbicagQ. 
was  elected  on  the  concours  principle.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that 
men  are  selected  for  such  offices,  on  other  grounds  than  their  qual- 
ifications. There  can  be  no  good  reason  uhy  the  candidate  should 
not  pass  a  proper  examination  before  he  enters  upon  his  ooeroos 
and  responsible  duties.  We  believe  the  teachers  of  our  poblie 
schools  have  to  do  as  much.  It  is  often  the  case  in  medical 
schools,  that  appointments  by  the  trustees,  give  oflence  to  the  other 
teachers.  Now  were  the  way  of  entree  difierent,  this  difficnlty 
would  not  be  so  likely  to  occur.  Our  hospital  appointmeDts  sbouiL 
also  be  conducted  on  the  same  principle.  Although  the  hospital 
physician  and  surgeon  gets  no  direct  emolument  for  his  daily  ser- 
vices; yet  it  is  allowed  that  the  confidence  the  public  have  in  him. 
when  his  services  are  needed,  more  than  recompenses  him  tor  the 
time  and  labor  spent  in  the  hospital.  Many  paying  patients,  who 
always  endeavor  to  get  the  best  medical  advice  when  they  or  tbeb 
friends  are  sick,  often  base  the  qualifications  of  the  practitioner  ot 
the  position  which  he  holds  in  society,  or  the  confidence  certain  in- 
dividuals or  institutions  repose  in  him.  It  is  to  be  taken  for 
panted  then,  that  there  is  a  benefit  attached,  although  services  an 
gratuitously  rendered.  Such  being  the  case,  let  a//,  who  are  prop- 
erly qualified,  be  allowed  to  be  competitors  when  vacancies  occu? 
— Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 


Prussiate  of  Potash  in  Asthma. — It  is  understood  that  mud 
relief  has  been  obtained  from  the  use  of  prnssiate  of  potnah  in  the 
paroxysms  of  asthmatic  breathing.  The  dose,  during  a  paroxy5r 
is^one  teaspoonful  of  a  saturated  solution.  The  principle  lif' 
which  its  remedial  properties  are  based,  is  that  of  its  being  an  arte 
rial  sedative.  It  is  a  ferro-cyanuret  of  potash,  and  probably  thf  \y 
drocyanic  acid  is  the  medicant  after  all. — Boston  Med,  and  Sar: 
Jour. 


Sterility. — Dr.  E.  Williams  lately  published,  in  the  Lonr:  • 
Lancet,  some  account  of  a  Japanese  remedy  for  sterilitv,  'which  i- 
had  used  with  success.  In  a  subsequent  ntmiber  he  states  that  ib- 
communication  had  brought  him  upwards  of  900  letters  reqiiestir: 
a  supply  !  He  says  that  he  is  unable  to  supply  the  demand,  bi 
hopes  to  make  arrangements  soon  that  will  enable  him  to  do  so. 
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Medical  CLiauEs.— In  a  late  number  of  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal Gazette,  is  a  long  article  on  alleged  conspiracies  among  certain 
nnembers  of  the  profession  in  that  city,  and  the  monopoly  by  them 
of  consultations  and  ordinary  practice.     If  such  abuses  exist  as  are 
alluded  to  in  the  article,  there  is  much  reason  for  complaint,  and 
ixre  hope  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  will  show  up  the  members  of 
such  cliques  and  give  their  names,  that  all  the  noneit  of  the  pro- 
fession may  keep  clear  of  them.    "It  is  alleged,"  he  says,  ^'tbat 
there  are  all  secret  societies  in  the  profession,  the  members  of  which 
stipulate  to  call  each  other  only  in  consultation;  and  while  they 
may  become  consulting  physicians  with  others  of  the  fraternity, 
when  they  can  thus  obtain  fees,  yet,  when  any  gentleman  who  it  not 
of  their  clique ^  is  proposed  in  consultation  with  them,  they  are  to 
object  and  evade,  without  committing  themselves  by  positive  refu- 
sal and  express  so  decided  a  preference  for  one  of  the  members  of 
their  secret  societv,  as  to  secure  the  object,    It  is  even  said  that  in 
such  case  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  select  few,  is  handed  to  the  friends 
of  the  patient,  as  enumerating  the  most  eminent  and  skilful  of  the 
profession,  par  excellence^  out  of  whom  a  choice  may  be  made. 
Nor  will  they  consent  to  allow  any  ^outsider^  to  be  called  in  con- 
sultation, even  ihoug'i  he  be  as  reputable  as  themselves,  until  the 
firmness  of  the  interested  parties  presents  them  the  alternative  of 
losing  the  family  by  the  transfer  of  the  patient  to  the  proscribed 
physician."    There  are  other  charges  against  this  supposed  clique, 
which  ure  of  such  a  degrading  character  that  we  forbear  to  mention 
them.     For  the  honor  and  respectability  of  the  profession,  we  hope 
all  that  is  here  complained  of,  is  not  true;  if  it  is,  the  sooner  an  ex- 
pose is  made,  the  better  it  will  be  for  those  who  endeavor  to  pursue 
an  honest  course  in  obtaining  a  livelihood  by  benefiting  their  fellow 
men. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg,  Jour. 

Mbdical  Stuobnts. — We  learn  from  reliable  authority  that  346 
matriculants  have  entered  their  names  on  the  refi;ister  of  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  the  University  of  New  York;  190  upon  that  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons;  and  upwards  of  60  have 
matriculated  at  the  New  York  Medical  College.  As  students  from 
a  distance  are  daily  reaching  the  city,  it  is  probable  that  each  of 
the  colleges  will  materially  mcrease  their  classes  for  the  course.  It 
is  certain  that  never  before  were  so  many  students  of  medicine  in 
our  city. — N.  Y.  Med.  Gaz. 


The  (yHOLERA  i\  Bohemia  — ^The  Constitutionelle  Zeitung, 
of  Bohemia,  states  that  the  cholera  has  broken  out  in  Prague.  The 
disease  is  making  great  ravages, — as  many  as  one  hundred  and 
eleven  cases  occured  in  one  week,  and  ihe  proportion  of  deaths  was 
very  large. — London  Lancet. 
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Bowman's  Medical  Ciiemist&t. — ^'A  Practical  Hand-Book  of 
Medical  Chemistry,  by  John  E.  Bowman.  Fellow  of  the  Cheiiiicai 
Society,  Demonstnitor  of  Chemistry  in  King's  College,  London' 
&c.,  has  just  been  published  in  Philadelphia,  by  Lea  and  Blanch- 
ard.  ]t  is  just  such  a  work  as  is  needed  by  the  profession.  A  por- 
tion is  devoted  to  specialities^  so  that  the  analysis  of  the  various 
morbid  and  healthy  secretions  of  the  body,  upon  which  it  treats, 
can  be  accomplished  with  accuracy  and  withoi.t  difBculty.  There 
are  thirty*seven  chapters,  treating  upon  the  urine,  calculi  and  cod- 
cretions,  blood,  milk,  mucus,  pus,  bone,  and  the  various  mineial 
poisons,  with  the  mode  of  examining  them.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
value,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  medical  student,  as  wel. 
as  practitioner. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Med. 


Yeteuinart  Collegk. — It  is  understood  that  an  effort  is  now 
being  made,  in  this  city,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Yetcriuary  Col- 
lege and  Infirmary,  upon  a  plan  similar  to  those  in  European  cities 
and  lar^e  town.  That  part  of  medical  science  which  relates  to  the 
treatment  of  diseased  animals,  has  been  too  long  neglected  in  this 
country,  and  we  hope  that  sufficient  interest  will  now  be  taken  by 
medical  gentlemen,  to  forward  any  |  Ian  that  will  advance  it,  thereby 
preventing  the  empiricism  that  is  daily  practised  by  a  host  of  pre- 
tenders. The  gentlemen  who  are  making  this  effort,  are,  we  he 
Jieve,  regular  graduates  of  a  European  Veterinary  College,  and  are 
eminently  qualified  to  teach  and  practice  the  science. — Boston  Med- 
and  Surg.  Jour. 

"The  Races  op  Men" — A  fragment,  by  Robert  Knox,  M.D.. 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  &c.,  Philadelphia,  has  just  been  published 
by  Lea  &.  Blancliard.  The  doctor,  in  his  preface,  says  that  this 
''fragment"  cost  him  much  thought  and  anxiety,  and  we  are  not 
disposed  in  the  least  to  doubt  the  assertion.  There  is  much  in  it 
that  will  startle  the  disciples  of  Cnvier  and  other  eminent  physiolo- 
gists; yet  they  cannot  but  admit  that  most  of  the  doctrines  are  tena- 
ble. We  have  derived  much  information  in  the  pemsal  of  the 
work,  and  think,  with  the  anthor,  that  ''Race  is  everything;  litera- 
ture, science,  art — ^in  a  word,  civilization,  depend  on  it.'* — Boston 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 

Medicine  in  Spain. — ^Regular  practitioners  are  falling  very  lev 
in  this  country:  the  papers  teem  with  advertisements,  where  preen- 
tioners  state  that  no  fee  is  requircKl  but  after  cure.  It  has  likewise 
been  atmounced,  that  the  situation  of  medical  officer  to  the  borous^. 
ofGeta  (Granada)  is  vacant  at  fifteen  pence  per  diem! — London 
Lancet. 
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MEDICAL  NEWS. 

The  class  of  the  Institute,  this  winter,  amounts  to  about  a  hun- 
dred and  forty«five,  and  as  we  have  a  fair  prospect  for  considerable 
accessions  to  our  spring  class,  the  annual  aggregate  will  as  hereto- 
fore  range  above  twx>  hundred.  This,  considering  our  late  misfoN 
tune,  and  the  delays  attendant  upon  our  reorganization,  &c.,  is  a 
full  realization  of  our  expectations.  Indeed  our  success  has  rather 
exceeded  our  expectations,  as  the  class  comprises  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  usual  of  new  students. 

Prof.  I.  6.  Jones  has  fully  realized  our  anticipations  as  an  able 
and  impressive  teacher.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  complete  the 
important  practical  work  on  medicine  begun  by  Prof.  Morrow,  and 
as  soon  as  I  have  ascertained  his  probable  action  in  this  matter,  it 
shall  be  made  known  through  the  Journal.  The  deep  earnestness 
and  the  cautious,  conscientious  spirit  which  pervade  his  lectures 
are  calculated  to  exert  an  influence  equally  beneficial  in  a  moral 
and  intellectual  point  of  view  upon  the  future  graduates  of  the  In- 
stitute. His  Introductory  Lecture,  which  will  be  given  in  the 
January  No.  of  this  Journal,  will  exhibit  to  its  readers,  his  terse 
and  pithy  style  of  expression. 

The  attendance  of  a  large  portion  of  our  class  upon  the  clinical 
lectures  at  the  Commercial  Hospital  is  a  new  feature  in  this  win« 
ter's  course,  of  unusual  interest.  Not  that  the  instruction  there 
given  is  of  much  value,  but  the  opportunity  afforded  of  contrasting 
the  doctrines,  the  practice  and  the  lectures  of  the  two  schools  is 
extremely  valuable.  If  any  doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  students 
as  to  the  great  superiority  of  reform,  that  doubt  has  been  dispelled 
by  witnessing  the  miserably  absurd  treatment  adopted  in  the  Com- 
mercial Hospital.  If  any  doubt  existed  whether  the  old  school 
practice  possessed  all  the  odious  characteristics  and  used  all  the 
absurd  measures  which  have  been  attributed  to  it,  that  doubt  is  ef* 
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fectually  removed  by  listening,  at  the  Commercial  Hospital,  to  the 
lectures  of  Dr.  Mussey,  the  President  of  the  National  Medical 
Association,  and  of  Dr.  Bell,  the  chosen  Professor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  in  the  Ohio  Medical  College — an  author  of  text  books, 
who  ranks  high  among  the  authorities  of  the  profession. 

The  students  of  the  Institute  enjoy  the  rare  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  practice  and  the  clinical  commentaries  of  the  most  em- 
inent men  in  the  old  school  ranks,  and  afterwards  bearing  a  clini- 
cal lecture  upon  the  same  cases  from  their  own  Professors,  point- 
ing out  the  blunders,  fallacies  and  failures  under  the  orthodox  sys- 
tem, and  contrasting  its  defects  with  the  principles  of  a  rmtional 
system  of  medicine.  This  cpurse  has  been  eminently  successful 
in  exhibiting  the  vast  superiority  of  Eclecticism  as  well  as  the 
greater  clearness,  soundness  and  practical  value  of  the  clinical  lec- 
tures of  the  Institute  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Ohio  Medi- 
cal College.  Indeed  the  contrast  is  so  glaring  that  even  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  are  sometimes  made  to  blush 
for  their  own  Faculty  and  to  feel  conscious  of  their  inferiority. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  medical  science  should  be  in  so  low  a 
condition  in  our  American  Colleges  as  the  clinical  lectures  of  the 
Commercial  Hospital  indicate,  but  we  have  this  consolation  al 
least,  that  the  more  glaring  the  absurdities  and  quackeries  of  med- 
ical orthodoxy,  the  more  certain  is  the  defeat  and  destraction  of 
the  system  which  maintains  them. 

This  result  will  be  somewhat  accelerated  by  the  discords  among 
the  leading  authorities,  who  will  be  very  apt  to  do  each  other  jus- 
tice in  the  way  of  wholesome  criticism.  The  Medical  College  of 
Ohio  will  continue  to  be  the  object  of  contending  parties,  and  the 
battle  is  now  going  on  finely.  Ex-Professor  Wright  has  sent  in  a 
memorial  to  the  Legislature,  setting  forth  his  grievances,  and  anoth- 
er bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Legislature  to  re-or]^nize  tb^ 
Medical  College  of  Ohio. 

UTERINE  DISORDERS. 

Dr.  H.  Halsted  of  Rochester,  who  professes  to  be  an  Eclectic, 
has  sent  the  following  circular  for  publication.  There  is  probabh 
but  little  occasion  for  coining  new  terms,  yet  his  practical  sugges* 
ions  may  be  worthy  of  attention.     If  there  had  been  less  of  mysteiy 
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in  the  mode  of  announcement,  our  prepossessions  might  have  been 
more  favorable.     Dr.  H.  says,  in  a  letter: 

"The  knowledge  is  valuable,  and  should  be  generally  diffused, 
but  cannot  be  readily  communicated  by  letter.  It  is  simple,  sure 
and  efficient.  It  is  a  discovery  that  medical  men  have  been  long 
anticipating,  and  when  once  understood  will  meet  their  universal 
approbation." 

MOTORPATHY ThE  StsTEM  OP  CuRING  DiSEASE  BY  StATUMIN- 

TiNo  ViTALiziNQ  MoTiON. — In  compHauce  with  the  solicitations  of 
many  Physicians  and  Ladies  who  are  anxious  to  avail  themselves 
of  my  new  method  of  treatino^  Prolapsus  Uteri  Motorpathicly,  in 
^which  no  Supporters  are  used,  or  any  of  the  usual  treatment  em- 
ployed; I  purpose  leaving  our  Institution  in  the  care  of  others  a 
short  time,  to  visit  Auburn,  Syracuse,  Utica,  Albany,  Troy,  Spring- 
field, Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  New  London,  one  day  each;  and 
Boston,  Providence,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more and  Washinorton,  two  Hays  each;  Harrisburg,  Pittsburg,  Co- 
lumbus, Cincinnati,  Sandusky  City,  Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  one 
day  each,  during  the  last  of  January  and  first  of  February  next, 
for  the  purpose  of  treating  several  important  cases  on  these  new 
principles,  the  modus  operandi  of  which  will  be  open  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  attendfing  physician. 

It  is  my  desire  to  extend  to  the  faculty  every  possible  facility 
for  testing  the  merits  of  this  discovery;  therefore  physicians  are 
particularly  invited  to  call  with  the  ladies  under  their  charge. 

Many  cases  of  Prolapsus  Uteri  can  be  cured  by  one  visit;  others 
in  a  few  days,  and  the  most  difficult  in  a  few  weeks.  To  produce 
this  almost  instantaneous  relief,  the  patient  is  subjected  to  no  pain 
or  inconvenience.  When  the  organ  is  made  to  assume  its  natural 
position,  the  patient  is  immediately  able  to  go  through  any  ordinary 
exercise  which  she  has  strength  to  perform,  without  fear  of  dis- 
placement. 

For  the  removal  of  other  Uterine  Weaknesses,  this  system  is 
equally  efficient.  The  art  of  treating  these  diseases  Motorpathic- 
aly,  is  of  recent  origin;  yet  several  hundreds  have  been  cured  with- 
out a  failure.  Many  of  the  most  inveterate  and  extraordinary  ca- 
ses of  from  one  to  fifteen  years'  standing,  sdme  of  which  were  ac- 
companied with  extreme  urinary  difficulties,  and  many  with  that 
inability  to  stand  upon  the  feet,  or  be  raised  from  a  horizontal  po- 
sition which  is  peculiar  to  these  diseases;  have  been  brought  to 
this  Institution  on  beds,  a  distance  of  from  twenty  to  several  hun- 
dred miles,  attended  by  their  physicians  or  friends;  and  these  suf- 
fering and  helpless  women  have  been  raised  from  their  beds,  and 
after  a  short  treatment,  been  enabled  to  walk  from  one  to  six  miles 
a  day,  and  take  much  other  exercise.  Their  address  can  be  given 
to  ladies  wishing  to  communicate  with  them. 
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END  OP  THE  VOLUME. 

The  present  No.  closes  the  9th  volume  of  this  Joamal,  datii^ 
from  the  original  commencement  at  Worthington,  or  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  enlarged  Eclectic  Journal.  The  review  of  the  past 
shows  a  very  large  sum  still  due  to  this  Journal  from  its  subscri- 
bers, and  evinces  in  the  clearest  manner  the  absolute  necessity  ct 
adopting  the  cash  system.  No  doubt  the  subscribers  of  the  Jour- 
nal wish  to  sustain  it,  and  even  its  delinquent  readers  entertain  a 
vague  notion,  that  sometime  or  other,  when  it  is  perfectly  conve- 
nient, they  will  pay  up  their  arrearages,  although  they  forget  the 
fact  that  in  the  meantime  its  publisher  must  encounter  a  heavy  ex- 
pense, and  even  an  actual  loss  of  money  for  their  benefit,  with  oo 
definite  certainty  of  ever  being  repaid — or  rather  with  an  absolute 
certainty  of  loss.  For  all  these  evils,  the  cash  system  is  an  infol- 
lible  specific,  and  it  must  be  adopted.  All  who  wish  the  next  vol- 
ume of  the  Journal  must  pay  up  their  arrearages  and  remit  $2  in 
advance  for  the  10th  volume.  As  there  will  not  be  time  for  the 
remittances  of  a  majority  of  the  subscribers  to  reach  Cincinnati 
before  the  issue  of  the  January  number,  that  number  will  be  sent 
to  all  of  the  subscribers  as  heretofore,  but  it  will  be  the  last  num- 
ber sent  to  any  subscriber  who  has  not  fulfilled  his  obligations  and 
also  paid  in  advance.  I  regret  the  necessity  of  this  peremptoiy 
measure  as  there  are  many  among  the  readers  of  this  Journal  whom 
I  should  be  pleased  to  credit  to  an  indefinite  extent.  But  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  apply  the  rule,  and  it  must  bear  upon  all  alike. 

For  three  years  past,  I  have  maintained  a  pleasant  (though  not  a 
profitable)  relation  to  my  readers  as  the  editor  of  this  Jou-nal.  I 
shall  continue  to  edit  it  in  the  same  spirit  as  heretofore,  aiming  to 
be  liberal,  practical  and  useful,  to  assist,  not  in  promoting  medical 
sectarianism,  but  in  removing  error,  encouraging  liberality,  and  iD> 
creasing  the  therapeutic  resources  of  enlightened  physicians. 


Cincinnati  and  Louisville. — The  three  schools  of  Louisville 
have  about  three  hundred  actual  students  according  to  rumor.  The 
three  schools  of  Cincinnati  have  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  or 
seventy. 
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